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LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 18, 1867. 


Hypothec Amendment (Scotland) Bill [x.1.]— 
Report from the Select Committee, made, and to be printed (No. 49) : 
reported, with Amendments, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zhursday next (No. 50) ee oe ee 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 18. 


Froacrxe rn THE Anmy—Observations, Sir John Pakington .. ee 

EccrestasticaL Commission—CatTHeprat AND Cottectate Cavrcnes—Question, 
Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Mowbray oe 

Inmane—Warunsene Exxction — Disturbances AT Doxcanvax— Question, 
Mr. Cogan ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Casze or Mr. Cuvrcnwarp—Observations, Major Dickson ; Reply, Mr. Sue 

Navy—Srarr ComMMANDERS AND sare hc a Sir Lawrence Palk; 
Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 


Orvers oF THE Dar—Ordered, That the Orders ‘of the Day be postponed until 
after the Notice of Motion relative to the Representation of the People,— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) oe , ee 


& Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People Bill— 


~ Motion for Leave (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :— Bill to anand the Representation of the 
People in England and Wales, ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
, fain 79) Walpole, Lord Stanley) ; presented, and read the first time 
9 


» Petit Juries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 46]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Solicitor General 


Sor Trela nd) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Monday, 1st April. 
Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill [Bill 38]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, “ —: Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”"—(Mr. Leeman) .. oe ee 
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Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—( Mr. Grenfell,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to : —Bill considered in Committee :—Com- 
mittee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 19. 


Metropolitan Poor Bill (No. 45)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Devon) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill (No. 46)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) 
Amendment moved, after (“Notice ’’) to insert (‘‘ except i in such form and 
manner as may be approved of by the Commissioner of Police,”)—( The 


Earl of Denbigh.) 
On Question? their Lordships divided; Contents 24, Not-Contents 16; 


Majority 8 :—Amendment agreed to. 
List of the Contents and Not-Contents 
Further Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; and to be 
printed as amended (No. 52. ) 


Railway Traffic Protection Bill (No. 43)— 
Moved, “‘That the House do resolve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill,” —( Zhe Lord Redesdale) - _ wa 
After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 
Increase of Episcopate Bill [«. 1.}— 
A Bill for enabling Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s Successors to erect Three additional 
Sees in England, and for providing Assistance to Bishops disabled by Age or other 
Infirmity—Presented ( The Lord Lyttelton); read 1* (No. 51.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 19. 


Corrupt Practices at Exrectrons—Removat or Macisrrates—Question, Lord 
Henry Thynne; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. - 
Inpra—Bayxs oF Bompay anp Benaat—Question, Mr. J. Peel ; Answer, Sir 
Stafford Northcote oe es 
Hovsts or PartrAment—Tue Reporters’ Cater Qeestion, Mr. Brady ; ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners ae os ee 
Case or Mr. Cuurcuwarp— Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer Mr. Taylor ., 
Corrupt Practices at Erectrons—Question, Sir Rainald Knightley; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE Brrz—Questions, Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ie 
Corrupt Practices at Exrcrions — Removal oF a — Certain 
Members oF taH1s Hovse—Question, Mr. Bagge; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ee ee oe oe 
Fre Insvrance—Resotvtion—Moved, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, a further reduction of the Duty on Fire Insurances 
would have a tendency to bring within the protection of Insurance a large amount of the 


present uninsured property of the Country, and that a further reduction of the Duty 
should therefore be made at the earliest opportunity,”—({Mr. Henry B. Sheridan) . 


After debate, Previous Question put, “That that Question be now put,”— 
(Mr. Hunt :)\—The House divided ; Ayes 156, Noes 215 ; Majority 59. 
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Turnpike Trusts Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to alter and amend the Law relating 
to Turnpike Trusts, ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. George Clive, 
Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Goldney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 80.] 


National Gallery Enlargement Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zord John Manners) .. 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to make further provision for the enlargement of the 
National Gallery, ordered (Lord John Manners, Mr. Hunt); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 82.] 


Public Houses, &c., Bill— 

Acts read :—Moved, “‘ That this House will immediately resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider of the Acts oe to Public — &c.”— 
(Mr. Graves) es ee 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ imme- 
diately,’” and insert the words ‘upon this day six months,’’— 
(Mr. Roebuck,)—instead thereof :—Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘immediately’ stand part of the Question :”—After further short debate, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Acts considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, ‘“‘ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the. better Regulation of Public Houses, 
Refreshment Houses, and Beer Houses.” 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Graves, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. Hibbert) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 83.] 


Houses of Parliament Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Zord John Manners) : 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to authorize the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings to acquire lands for the 
purposes of the New Palace at Westminster, and to construct an Embank- 
ment on the North Shore of the River Thames, in the parish of St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster, ordered (Lord John Manners, Mr. Hunt); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 81.] 


Case or Mr. Cuurcuwarp—Doved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
iously pleased to give directions for the removal of Mr. Churchward from the 
ommission of the Peace for the Borough of Dover,”—(Mr. Taylor) ee 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the words “ removal of” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “all persons in the Commission of the Peace of any County, City, or 
Borough who have been found, either by Committees of this House or by Royal 
Commissions guty of, or privy or — to, = practices at —ee 
Elections,”4(Mr. Bentinck) 


After further debate, Question pat, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 141, Noes 161; 
Majority 20. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes ° 

Question put, “‘ That those words be there added : After farther debate, 
Motion agreed to:—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and 

agreed to. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She 
will be graciously pleased to give directions for the removal of all persons in the 
Commission of the Peace of any County, City, or Borough who have been found, either 
by Committees of this House or by Royal Commissions guilty of, or privy or assenting 

to, corrupt practices’at Parliamentary Elections. 
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Navy—Pappie-wHeEet Sreamers—Moved, 


“That there be laid before this House, a Copy of a Submission of the Comptroller of the 
Navy to the Board of Admiralty, and a Memorandum thereon by Admiral Sir 
Frederick Grey, on - building of Paddle-wheel sania dated 1866,”—(Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) “oma ~. 207 


After short debate, "Motion, by leave, withdrew. 


Offices and Oaths Bill [Bill 7]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) ». 210 
Moved, ‘*‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. Newdegate. ) 
After ‘short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20 
Mrz. W. H. Learnam—Personal Explanation, Mr. Leatham .. so 3 


Church Rates Abolition Bill [Bill 13]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Hardcastle) .. 215 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( Mr. Beresford 
Hope) oe ee oe oe -» 220 
After long debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”’—The House divided ; Ayes 263, Noes 187; Majority 76. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ee os 247 
Church Rates Commutation Bill [Bill 15]— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time »—( Mr. Newdegate) .. 250 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ hati this day six months,”—(Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee) 264 
Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ stand ‘part of the Question : ”__The 
House divided ; Ayes 45, Noes 177; Majority 132 :—Words added. 
Division List, Ayes ‘and Noes ° 265 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to : — Second Reading 
put off for six months. 
Church Rates Regulation Bill [Bill seni 
Order for Second Reading read oe «. 266 
Second Reading deferred till Wednesday next. 


Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill [Bill 38]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 267 
And, after short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

upon Zuesday next. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 


Trades Unions Bill (No. 44)— 
House in Committee on Re-commitment (according to Order) e+ 268 
Amendments made; the Report to be received 7o-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 
Atiecep Excrsses ry Jamatca—Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, Mr. Adderley 275 


AericuttvraL Ganes—Curtpren’s EmPLoyMENtT eeaiesae. Mr. 
Powell; Answer, Mr. Walpole ee »» 279 


Mexican BonpHotpErs—Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; sawn, Lord Stanley 279 


Portyton or Rivens—Report or THE CommisstonERs—Question, Mr, Harvey 
Lewis ; Answer, Mr. Walpole oe ee +e 280 
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CAsE ' Mz. CuvrcrwarD—Question, Mr, Serjeant Gaselee; Answer, Mr. 
pole oe oe oe - 
Srrarts SetrLEMENTs—NEW cacenaetesatinate Mr, 0’ Reilly ; Answer, 
Mr. Adderley pa tia a4 
Army—Mepicat Pieeninelnsiiin. Mr. Synan ; Answer, Sir John Pakington 
Case or tHe “ Tornapo” — Question, Sir Robert Collier; Lemans Lord 
Stanley oe 
Anwy—Sanrrary Comp —~ Question, Sir George Stusley 5 ; Answer, Sir 
John Pakington 
Army — Rewarps 10 Mrrary Invanzens — Question, Sir George Stucley ; 


Answer, Sir John Pakington ee oe oe 
Turkey—Cnorera at ConstanTINoPLE—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise; An- 
swer, Lord Stanley oe ee be oe 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PeorreE Buir—Forty Samime Freenorpers—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Hussey Vivian; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Turxkey—CuristiaAnN SuBJECTS OF THE nae Mr. Gregory ; 


Answer, Lord Stanley oe we 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorre Bui — adios Mr, Gladstone ; ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer as on oe 


Torxey—Forrresses 1N Szrvia— Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; ene 
Lord Stanley 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE (Scorzaxp)—Question, Sir Robert Anstrether - 


Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Peopie (I[RELAND)—Question, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ve 
Rartway + ~— ieee Mr. Edwards; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ‘ ee oe ee 
Barish CoLUMBIA AND sere s Istanps—Caurcy ix THE CoLoNIEs— 
Questions, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ; Answer, Mr. Adderley ee 
Tenants IprovEMENTS (InetannD) But — Question, Mr. Bryan; Answer, 
Lord N aas ee ee ee ee ee 
Tae Mormy Buir—Ftoeeme m toe Aruy—Question, Mr. Otway ; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington :—Discussion thereon oe ve 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Psorte But—Panrts or Liypsey—Question, Mr. Banks 
Stanhope; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ve 


Surrty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:” 


Navy Promotron—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the promotion by the First Lord of the Admiralty of a junior Lieutenant in the Navy 
without any @pecial or distinguished service, over the heads of hundreds of meri- 
torious Lieutenants senior to him in the Service, is mene to the : ga interests” 
—(Mr. Hanbury-Tracy,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question ; ”—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy—Navat Encrvzrrs—Observations, Sir Edward Dering ; Reply, Lord 


Henry Lennox ee ee ee 
Navy—Roman Catnorics—Observations, Mr. O'Reilly ; Reply, Lord Henry 
Lennox :—Discussion thereon ; as oe 
Morivy Bur—Observations, Sir John Pakington ° os 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the C ir.” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrmates— 
Question again proposed, 
“ That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1868, including 16,200 Royal Marines ” Be 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That 65,300 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 
—_ ending on the 31st day of March, 1868, including 16,200 Royal Marines,”—(Mr. 
ilders.) 
After long debate, Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. MacEvoy) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to repeal the Act of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Victoria, chapter sixty, intituled “‘An Act to prevent the 
Assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of places in the United 
Kingdom, ordered (Mr. MacKvoy, Mr. M' Kenna, Mr. Leader.) 

Tuames EmpanxMent—Suerps’ Petrrron— Moved, 


“That the Petition of Francis Webb Sheilds, C.E. [presented 8th March], relative to the 
Thames Embankment, be referred to a Select Committee to inquire into the allegations 
thereof and to report their opinion to the House,”—(Mr. Lowe) 


Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Hunt:)—The House 
divided ; Ayes 6, Noes 28; Majority 22. 

Policies of Insurance Bill—Ondered _ Colman viii Mr. ee Barry, Mr. 

Vance, Mr, Pim) a 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 22. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE ProrteE—Sratistics—Observations, Earl Stanhope ; 
Reply, The Earl of Derby ee oe ee 
Cotontat Cuurcues—Petition of Bishop, Clergy, and Laymen of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in the Diocese of Sydney, Australia 
(The Earl of Harrowby) and of Victoria, —( Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) oe 
After long debate, Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 


Metropolitan Poor Bill (No. 45)— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
And, after some time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3* on Monday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 
Creeks or Convict Prisons — Question, Mr. Alderman Lusk; Answer, Mr. 
Hunt os oe oe 
Mr. J. M. Hatt anp tHe Rovar ‘Bounsr Fous—Questien, Sir John Simeon ; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt - 60 we 
InEtaNnp—TyronéE Macistrates—Postponement of Motion—(Sir John Gray) .. 


West Inpra Cotonres—Garants ror Reticrovus ihe Mr. W. 


E. Forster ; Answer, Mr. Adderley oe ee 
Arwy—FLocerne—H.R.H. toe Commanper-1n-Carer — Sinton Mr. Darby 
Griffith ; Answer, Sir John Pakington os - “ve 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Peopre Britt—Wepnessury anp West Bromwich— 
Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Disrursances 1x Ineranp—Rev. Mr. Macryn — Question, Mr. Whalley; 


Answer, Lord Naas we as ee ‘e 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PeopLe—Mempers ror Scortanp — Question, Captain 
White ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee 


REPRESENTATION oF THE Prorte Brut—BorovenSF RrancaisE — Questions, Mr. 
Warner; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read:—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
Mawnacement or Scorcn Busryess 1x Partrament—Question, Mr. Baxter :— 
Discussion thereon; Answer, Mr. Walpole 
Morves anp Mryers—Observations, Mr. G. Clive, 400; louse Mr. Walpole 
—Discussion thereon 
Inetanp—lInsprctors or WeIcuts anp Mrasurrs—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the justice of a claim 
for compensation to the late Inspectors of Weights and renee in Ireland for the 
loss of their offices,” —( Mr. Bruen,)—instead thereof 


After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed ‘to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”’—The House divided ; Ayes 134, Noes 41 ; 
Majority 93. 

Distrursances in InEtaNp—Rewarps To THE ConsTaBULARY—Question, Mr. 
Monsell ; Answer, Lord Naas :—Discussion thereon 

IRELAND — FisHeRMeN on THE Lower SHannon — Question, Mr. Blake; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. oe ee 

Penston to Mr. Youne, Acricutturat anp Hustortcat Porr — Observa- 
tions, Mr. O’Reilly ; Reply, Mr. Hunt :—Long discussion thereon oe 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrmates— 
Question again proposed, 
* That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1868, including 16,200 Royal Marines od 
Whereupon Question again proposed, 
“ That 65,300 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 


year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1868, including 16,200 Royal Marines,”— 
(Mr. Childers.) 


After short debate, Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday 
next. 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill [Bill 47]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
And, after some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 
Factory Acts Extension Bill [Bill 62}— 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for meee: 
29th April 
Hours of Labour Regulation Bill (Bill 63 ]— 
After short debate, Bill read a second a. and committed for — 
29th April . 
Bridges (Ireland) Bill—Ordered Uf. Solicitor General for Iretand, Lord Nat 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 86] 
Metropolitan Water Supply Bill—Ordered (Mr. mein Mr. Lat presented, ai 
read the first time [Bill 88] 


Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851) suntan Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Lord Naas) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 25. 
Judges’ Chambers (Despatch of Business) Bill— 
A Bill to provide for the better despatch of Business in the Chambers of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of Common Law—Presented (The Lord 
Chancellor) ; and, after short debate, read 1* (No. 58) .. oe 
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Pewston To Mr. Younes, Aenicurrvnat and Historica, Porr—Explanation, 
Lord Dufferin ee ee ee ee 
Empiorment or Vorunterrs rn Crviz Distvrsances—Tue Instrvcrrons— 
Question, Lord Vivian ; Answer, The Earl of Longford .. oe 


Constasutary (InELAND)—Hoved, that there be laid before this House, 

Return of the Names of the Police Stations in Ireland attacked during the late attempt at 
Insurrection, and successfully defended : Also, 

The Numbers of Police Constables engaged in each such Defence; the Name of the 
Inspector, Sub-Inspector, Head Constable, or other commanding in each such Defence ; 
and the supposed Number of Insurgents attacking in each case: Also, 

The Names of the Police Stations to which the different Parties of Police belonged who 
met and successfully engaged the Insurgents in Places other than Police Stations; the 
Numbers of Police Constables so engaged in each such Place ; the Name of the Inspector, 
Sub-Inspector, Head Constable, or other commanding in each such Case ; and the sup- 
posed Number of Insurgents so met in each Place: And also, 

The Names of any Officers or Police Constables killed or wounded during the late Attempt 
at Insurrection,”—( The Viscount Lifford) ee ee ee 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


Metropolitan Poor Bill (No. 45)— 
After short debate, Bill read 3*, and passed .. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 25. 


Froaemve iv THE Anrwy—Notice, Sir John Pakington ee ee 
Corrupt Practices at Exections—Removat or Macistrates—Certarin Mem- 
BERS oF THIS Hovse—Her — s Answer to Address [19th seer 
reported ee ee 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Son SuFFRAGE TO Wenn —-Question, Mr. 
Denman; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer -_ ee 
Army—Corovr Senseant T. Connett—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, 
Mr. Stephen Cave ee oe ee 
REPRESENTATION OF THE ProPLE Brrt—WEst Secuene~-Quntion, Mr, H. B. 
Sheridan; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ee 
Case or tae “ Vicrorra ”—Question, Sir R. Collier; Answer, Lord Stanley 
REPRESENTATION OF THE ProrLE—Boroven << paar, Mr. Warner ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ¥6 
Tretanp—Svuspension oF THE Hapeas Corpus AaQuitin, Mr. Osborne ; 
Answer, Lord Naas oe oe oe oe 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Propre Buir—THe Worxre Crasses AND THE 
Boroven aii Mr. Lowther ; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer . ee 
Unirep Sratrs—TaeE ‘“ hee” es Mr. pa ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley ee ee 
Disturbances IN JRELAND —CasE OF Commas Dvuacan—Question, Mr. 
Whalley ; Answer, Lord Naas . an 
Case or Mr. Caurchwarp—Question, Mr. Serjeant Gaselee ; Answer, Mr. 
Walpole “ ee ee ee - 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Prope Brrr—Procress—Question, Mr, Bright ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer “2 at 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 79]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Hunt) 
After long debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

Industrial Schools (Ireland) Bill [Bill 17]}— 
Bill considered in Committee ; and a Resolution agreed to thereon 


458 
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Public Health (Scotland) Bill— 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to consolidate and amend the 
Law relating to the Public Health in Scotland, ordered (Sir Graham 
Montgomery, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hunt) ; iain and read the 
first time [ Bill 89 ] ee 

missory ll t read ; conshiered | Cc ittee ; and a Resolu- 
— ory Notes (ireland) Bill reported ;—Bill ordered (Mr. M'Kenna, Mr. Brady) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 90) ee on * 
LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 26. 
CrentcaL Vestwests—Observations, The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Tae Oatns Commisston—Question, Earl rtiitn at Answer, The Duke of 
Richmond... 
Case or tHE ‘ ToRwADo "Notice of Motion for Papers (The Marquess of 
Clanricarde) postponed ‘a o° - oe 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 26. 
Beruopa—Yettow Fever—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise; Answer, Lord 
Robert Montagu ee 
Tue Carre Pracve—Question, Sir Jervoise Jerveine ; ; Anewe, Mr. Walpole 
Royat Covrr or Jersey—Question, Mr. Locke; Answer, Mr. Walpole 
Nanritte Rarmway Company — Question, Mr. Samuelson; Answer, Mr. 
Stephen Cave 
Navy—Czrarms or Mr. Crane—Question, Mr. Bazley ; . Answer, Mr. Corry . oe 
MerroporrraN Improvements Brt—Question, Mr. Alderman Lawrence ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners ° 
CommerctaL TREATY WITH Ponrvest—Question, “Mr. Akroyd ; " Anewer; Lord 
Stanley ° ee 
Tue LEccrestasticaL Comurssroxzns — Wuuirsy Rectory — ~ Question, Mr. 
Bagnall; Answer, Mr. Howes ee 
Postic Heattra Act — Question, Sir Michael ‘Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. 
Walpole es 
Cartre Pracve — Question, Sir "Jervoise Jervoise ; Answer, Lord Robert 
Montagu ee 
Tae Convicr Wacer—Question, Captain Archdall; Answer, Mr. Walpole 
Sale of Land by Auction Bill (Zords) [Bill 70]— 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow 
Representation of the People Bill [Bill 79]— 

Srconp Reapine—Dersate Resumep—[Seconp Nieur. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [25th March], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: ””.-Question again proposed :— 
Debate resumed 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and, 
after further short debate, committed for Monday, 8th April. 

County Treasurer (Ireland) Bill—Ordered ( The O’ Conor Don, Colonet ssititaiiatiaa iis 

Mr. Synan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 91] 

Public Libraries (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (at Ewart, Sir 

John Ogilvy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 92] ee 

COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill [Bill 14]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. M‘ Cullagh Torrens) 


After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 12th June. 
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[March 27.]} Page 
Criminal Law Bill [Bill 8]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 699 


And, after some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Tuesday next. 
Expense or Serect Commirrers—Firr Prorecrion— 
Order for nominating Select Committee on Protection from Fire, read; after 
Observations (Mr. Hunt), Motion agreed to. 
Select Committee nominated .. 7 oe +» 708 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 
Crericat Vestments Brrt—Observations, The Earl of Shaftesbury «+ 708 


Recovery of Certain Debts (Scotland) Bill (No. 14)— 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee; and reported without 
Amendment ; Amendments made, and Bill to be ees as amended 


(No. 66) .. 7038 
Parvate Brrts—Boarp or Tease Reronrs—Question, Lord Senate; ; Anower, 
The Duke of Riehmond es , «» 704 


Dublin University Professorships Bill (No. 48)— 
After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next ve oe oo 
Eccuzstasticat Trttes Act—Moved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return of any Actions brought 
or Penalties recovered under the Second Clause of Cap. 60., 14th and 15th Vict., 
commonly called * The Ecclesiastical Titles Act,”—{ The Lord Z Lyveden) ~. 106 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


Turnxey anp Crete—Question, The Earl of Denbigh ; at The Earl of 
Derby o° ee ee -» 718 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 


Torres Exrcrion Commission a Mr. Morrison; Answer, 


Mr. Walpole oe ee 725 
Merropotrtan Poor Law Ratrxo—Question, Mr. Aldermen Lancome ; — 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy oe 726 
Army Transport CommrrreE—Question, Coptain Vivian ; Aaweus: Sir John 

Pakington . 727 


Inetanp— Mizit1a— Question, Colonel French ; ym Sir J sie Pokington 727 
Emproyment or Votunreers in Civit Distursances—Tue Instructions— 


Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. oe 087 
New Law Covrrs—Question, Mr. Lanyon ; Answer, Mr. Hunt oo 
Crrton — Barracks at Pornt pE GattE—Question, Mr. vant nem, 

Sir John Pakington oe 729 


Motiny Act—Fiocersne—Question, Major Sere: Answer, Sir J. Pakington 729 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Peopre Birt — Speciat Francuises — Question, Mr. 


Thomas Cave; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 7380 
Corrurr Practices at Erections — REMovAL oF amnesia Sir 

Lawrence Palk ; Answer, Mr. Walpole... 730 
Tae Owners or THE ‘‘ CyctonE”? — Question, Mr, Gregory; " Anewer, Lord 

Stanley - os -» 71 


Carrie Distase—Question, Mr. H. E. Surtees; Answer, Lord R. Montagu .. 7381 


Cuorera Conoress at Constantinopte — Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise; 
Answer, Lord Stanley on a éa ee 182 
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[March 28.] 
Aruy—Tue Hovsenorp Cavatry Recrwents—Question, Mr. Owen Stanley; 
Answer, Sir John Pakington os os os 
Distursances 1N IrnEtanp —Trrat or Fenran Prisoners — Mr. 
W. E. Forster; Answer, Lord Naas Ge 
Tue Prerocative or Mercy — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, Mr. 
Walpole oe ee ee oe 
Tue Carrie Pracue—Carrie a at GrovcesteEr—Question, Mr. Monk ; 
Answer, Lord Robert Montagu a ee oe 
Navy—Gnreenwica Hosprrat Accounts — Question, Mr. ares Answer, Mr. 
Corry ** ef ee ef 


Canapa Rattway Loan—Commirree—Paper relating to Canada Railway Loan 
[presented 26th March } referred :—Matter considered in Committee ia 


Moved, ‘That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to guarantee 
interest, at a rate not exceeding four per centum per annum, on any principal money, not 
exceeding £3,000,000 sterling, to be raised by Loan by the Government of Canada for 
the construction of a Railway connecting Quebec and Halifax,”—(Mr. Adderley.) 


After long debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 247, Noes 
67 ; Majority 180 :—Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Mutiny Bill— 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee 
And, after long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Bridges (Ireland) Bill [Bill 86]— 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday next 


Religious, &c., Buildings (Sites) Bill [Bill 64]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ee o° oe 


Tuames EmpanxMent (SHEILps’ ne ei 


“That the Petition of Francis Webb Sheilds, C.E. [presented 8th March], relative to 
the Thames Embankment, be referred to a Select Committee to — into the 
allegations thereof, and to report their opinion to the House,”—(Mr. 


After debate, Question put: —The House divided; Ayes 29, Noes 49; 
Majority 20, 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 29. 


Mirrt1a—Appress FoR A Return—Moved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return of all Regiments 
of Militia in the United Kingdom ; showing the Number of Companies in each 
Regiment, the Establishment Number of Privates in each Company, the Number of 
Privates present with the Regiment at the last training in the Year 1866, the Number 
enlisted between the Ist Day of April 1865 and the lst Day of April 1866, and the 
Sums paid in each Regiment for such Enlistments,—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) + 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 
Rorat Navy—Motion for 


Return of the Number of Lieutenants on the Active List of the Navy in each Year 
from 1856 to 1867 : And also, 

Return showing the Number of cemervens employed in each Year from 1856 to — 
(The Duke of Somerset) @0 ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed ‘to. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 29. 
Counry Rares—Question, Mr. Wyld; Answer, Mr. Walpole 
Art Unrons—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope ; Answer, Lord Robert Montagu 
Rattwar Desenrvres—Question, Sir Thomas Lloyd; Answer, Mr. 8S. Cave 


Bust oF THE LATE Mr. Hume—Question, Mr. Ewart ; Answer, Lord John 
Manners ee ef ee ee ee 
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[March 29.] 


Srare or tHe Ionran Istawps—Question, Mr. Layard; Answer, Lord Stanley 
Tue Prantacenet Sratvgs at Forrevravtt—Question, Mr. Owen Stanley ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley ee a e* ee 


Tretanp—REPRESENTATION OF THE Propre—Question, Mr. Esmonde; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee oe 


Computsory Epvcation—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. Walpole is 
REPRESENTATION oF THE PgorLE Brrt—Covurse or Procerprine—Question, Mr. 
Gladstone ee ee ee ee ee 


Surrry—Order for Committee read:—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :” — 


New Nationa Gattery—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there be laid before this House, a Copy of any further Correspondence between the 
Architects and the First Commissioner of Works relative to the competition for the 
New National Gallery,”—({Mr. Goldsmid,)— instead thereof ae 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ”—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tre Jews 1n Servia—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of any Cor- 
respondence between Her Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs and Her Consul 
General in Servia, respecting the condition and treatment of the Jews of that Prin- 
cipality,”” —(Sir Francis Goldsmid, )—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘“« That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ApMInistraTion oF Justice (IneEtanp)—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ there be laid before this House, Copies of any Correspondence that has taken place 
with reference to cases referred to in Mr. Justice Keogh’s statement at the Assize 
Court of the county of Tyrone, and of the Letter of Lord Chancellor Brady to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Down, on the impropriety of conferrin ng the com- 

0 


mission of the peace on Members of the Orange Association ; and, of any Correspond- 
ence that arose thereupon,”—(Sir John Gray,)—instead thereof .. 4 


After long debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
EccrestasticaL EstaBLisHMENT IN THE West Inpres— Resolution, Mr. 
Remington Mills; Motion notin Order .. oe oe 
Inetanp — Tue Constasutary Svuperanynvations — Observations, Colonel 
Greville-Nugent ; Reply, Lord Naas:—Debate thereon .. ee 
Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estmates— 
£2,000, Special Rewards to certain members of the Irish Constabulary 
F orce e* ee 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 
Railway Companies (Winding-up) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lawson, Sir 
Colman O’Loghien, Mr, Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 101] ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 1. 


Auxy—Inoveramat Emptorment or Sorprers—Petition from Colchester pre- 
sented (The Earl of Hardwicke) ae oe . 
After short debate, Petition ordered to lie on the table. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 1. Page 


Bawys or Marerwony—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The Attorney General 902 
Increase oF SenrENcEs—KinesTon a Mr. Gilpin; Answer, 


Mr. Walpole oe ee -» 903 
FLoeerne IN THE rongiinaaesar Mr. Dasby “Griffith ; a Sir John 
Pakington .. -» 9038 


CasE oF Jonn Cccmadieetitien Sir Robert Collier ; houses, ‘Mr. Walpole 904 
REPRESENTATION oF THE Prorte Brr—Question, Mr. Gladstone; Answer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer -. 907 
Uritrzation oF Sewace Act — ote Sir John Simeon; ‘deen Lord 

Robert Montagu ; oe ‘ -. 908 
Granp Dvucnuy or Siemensemnn uate, Mr. Sandford; Answer, Lord 

Stanley oe . . 909 


Bayxruptcy Brrr—Question, Mr. Norwood ; Anewer, The Attorney Gand 909 
Aruy—Tue War Orrice—Question, Mr. O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. Hunt +» 910 
Crsston or Russran Amentca TO THE UNITED ore aeats Mr. Watkin; 


Answer, Lord Stanley ee -. 910 
InetaNp—Tue TrR0neE Raneinanes— Minstion, Captain Archdall ; Answer, 
Lord Naas... ee 911 
Tur Easter Hotypays — Qoettien, Sir Colman 0’ —™ Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer «» 911 
Ma. Giapstoxe anD THE REFoRM Easeto=Qasstlin, Colonel ‘Stuart Knox ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ae »» O11 
War Crerxs’ Satantes—Question, Mr, O’Beirne; Asam, Me. "Hunt +. 912 
Mutiny Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 912 


And, after long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”—Motion agreed to. 


Civ, Dzepantwents—Question, General Dunne; Answer, Sir J. Pakington 934 


SUPPLY—considered in Committes—Navy Estrmates— 

1. Question again proposed, “‘ That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and 
Coast Guard Services, for the = ending on the 31st day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines” 935 

Whereupon Question again proposed, “ “That 65,300 Men and Boys be ‘eeaplogel for the 
Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 7 ending on the 3lst day of March 1868, 
including 16,200 Royal Marines,”"—(Mr. Childers.) 

After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 

(2.) £1,900,952, Wages—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee +» 971 

(3.) £1,241,614, Victuals and Clothing, agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £176,018, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries of the Officers and the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Admiralty Office, which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1868.” 

After — short —- Kony made, and Question, “That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and eave to sit = Serjeant Gaselee,)—put, and 
negatived :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Canada Railway Loan Bill [Bill 99]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—{ Mr. Adderley) -» 972 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 


Judges’ Chambers (Despatch of Business) Bill (No. 58)— 
After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zwesday next ee oe ee ee 


Criminal Lunatics Bill (No. 55)— 
Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Belmore) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Tue New Government Orrices—Notice, Lord Redesdale “ia ee 


Czssron or Russtan America To THe Uniren Srares—Question, The Earl of 
Clarendon; Answer, The Duke of Buckingham ve éé 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 


Granp Ducuy or Luxempounc—Question, Sir Robert Peel; Answer, Mr. Walpole 
Lonpon Universiry—Question, Mr. Layard; Answer, Lord John Manners .. 


Factory Acts anp Gtass Manvracrures — Question, Mr. Hartley; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole ee oe ee oe 


Lancaster Boroven—Motion, 


“That the Mayor and Corporation of the Borough of Lancaster be heard, by Counsel, 
at the Bar of this House, in Committee on the Representation of the People Bil, upon 
their Petition, presented on the 14th March, against Clause 8 of the said Bill, — 
provides for the disfranchisement of that Borough,”’—( Colonel Wilson Patten) 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bunhill Fields Burial Ground Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Crawford) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for the Preservation of Bunhill 
Fields Burial Ground, in the County of Middlesex, as an open Space; 
and for other purposes, ordered (Mr. Crawford, Mr. Goschen, Sir Morton 
Peto, Mr. Remington Mills); presented, and read the first time [Bill 107.] 


Sunday Lectures Bill— 

Motion for Leave ( Viscount Amberley) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Act of the twenty. 
first year of George the Third, chapter forty-nine, intituled “An Act 
for preventing certain Abuses and Profanations on the Lord’s Day called 
Sunday” ordered (Viscount Amberley, Mr. Stuart Mill, Mr. Coleridge) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 106.] 


Aericuttorat Women anno CuinpREN—Reso.tvtion—Motion, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the employment of Women and Children in 
Agriculture should be regulated, as far as may be, by the a of the Factory 
Acts,”—( Mr. Dent) ee pd 


After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Rartway Companies Desentore Dest—Resotvtion—Motion, 


“That it is expedient in the interests of the Public, that in cases where adequate security 
can be given, the State should assume the responsibility of the Debenture Debt of 
Railway Companies unable to meet their engagements, upon conditions providing for 
the eventual acquisition of such Railways by the State, upon terms of mutual advantage 
to the State and to the Railway Companies,’’—{ Mr. Crawford) ee a 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Master and Servant Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Lord Elcho) 
Motion agreed to: —Bill to amend the Law of Master and ‘Servant, ordered 
(Lord Elcho, Mr. George Clive, Mr. Algernon Egerton); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 105.) 
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[April 2.] Page 
‘ Attorneys, &c., Certificate Duty Bill [Bill 53]— 
Moved, ** That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Denman) 1060 


After short debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
Ayrton:)—The House divided ; Ayes 101, Noes 100; Majority 1:— 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill [Bill 38]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 1063 
And, after short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed [Bill 103.] 


| Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Deion, Mr. Cory, Lord Henry ema presented, 


and read the first time -. 1064 
| Fortifications (Provision for Rigeneesd Bill—Presented, and a the first time 
[Bill 104) oe oe - ee «+ 1064 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3. 


Joint Stock Companies (Voting Papers) Bill “iN 3]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. «+ 1064 
After short time spent therein, House resumed [No Report. yi 


Spiritual Destitution Bill [Bill 27]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Ayrton) .. 1069 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,” —( Mr. Howes :)— 
After long debate, Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question: ’—The House divided; Ayes 78, Noes 173; Majority 95 :— 
Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put off for six months. 


Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 50j— 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Blake) .. 1093 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Wednesday next. 


Warterrorp County Exection— 


House informed, that the Committee had determined, That Edmund de la Poer, esquire, 
was duly elected a Knight of the Shire to serve in this present Parliament for the County 
of Waterford. And the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals 
of this House. House further informed, That the Committee had — to certain 
Resolutions 1100 


Minutes of Evidence taken belo the Committee to be laid before this 
House,—(Mr. Adair.) 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 


Criminal Lunatics Bill (No. 55)— 
House in Committee (according to Order); Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment, and to be read 3* Zb-morrow ‘ oe - 1101 


~COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 

Scnoors Inquiry Commisston—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. Walpole 1102 
Navy—Royat Magive Anrtitrery anp Licur Inrantry—Question, Mr. Stone; 

Answer, Mr. Corry . ee -» 1102 
Irneranp—Manacement oF Crry "Danses Question, Mr. Rene ; Answer, 

Lord Naas .. -. 1108 
Rewaeps To Invanrons—Onomaxce AND Paorscrrise—Queston, Sir George 

Stucley; Answer, Sir John Pakington ee «+ 1108 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PropreE—DIsFRANCHISED Sementiisibention Mr. 
Russell Gurney ; Answer, The Chaacellor of the Exchequer «+ 1104 
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[April 4.] Page 
REPRESENTATION oF THE Pgorre Brrt—ARRANGEMENT OF BustnEss— 
Mr. Morrison; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer e+ 1104 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Porte Brrt—Tue Proposen ALTERATIONs—Question, 
Sir William Hutt; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer -. 1105 
Srenza Leone—Taiat sy J ate Sir Patrick O’Brien; Answer, 
Mr. Adderley ° . 1106 
Inetanp—lInsprcrors or County anp Convict Posnse~-Qusstion, Mr. Blake ; 
Answer, Lord Naas at es - 1106 
Cattte Pracue—Importation or Forrren Carsxa—Question, Major Jervis; 
Answer, Lord Robert Montagu . . 1106 
Japan—Evnopean Troops at Yoronsa—Queston, Mr. Oliphant Anowe, 
Lord Stanley . 1107 
Merxopotis Gas Buzz —Question,: Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. . 1107 
QUARANTINE AT Sevens —Qention, Sir Jerveiee Jeivtiee: ; Answer, Lord 
Robert Montagu és - 1108 
Cxusston or Russtan America TO THE UNITED Seyxme~Qeastion, Sir anhav 
Agnew ; Answer, Lord Stanley ‘ . 1108 
Reports oF Inspectors oF Ccnnmenmnsmr Opaiiinns Mr. Whitworth ; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole «+ 1109 


Ovr ReEtations witH Sears —Questicn, Mr. Qubemes dawn, Lord Stanley 1109 
Banxrvprcr Brrt—Question, Mr. Goschen ; Answer, The Attorney General 1110 


WAYS AND MEANS—Tae Fivancrat Starement— 
Ways anp Means considered in Committee. 


Financial Statement of Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer on moving the First 
Resolution. 

That towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Duty of Customs now 
charged on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on and after the Ist day of 
August 1867 until the Ist day of — 1868 on the —— thereof into Great 
Britain and Ireland, viz.—Tea . + the lb. 0s. 6d. 1110 

After long debate, Motion agreed to. 

Other Resolutions agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
Tenants Improvements (Ireland) Bill [Bill 29]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Zord Naas) «. 1159 

Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—( Mr. Candlish.) 

—_ short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Monday 29th 

pri 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill [Bill 47]— 

Bill considered in Committee [Progress 26th March] . 1164 

And, after short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 

Burials (Ireland) Bil]—Resolution in Committee :—Bill ordered —~ Monsell, Mr. 
Sullivan) ; presented,and read the first time [Bill 109] »» 1166 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 


Religious, &c., Buildings (Sites) Bill (No. 68)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,” —(Zord Cranworth) 1167 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2%, and committed toa Com- 

mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Mutiny Bill— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Longfor Wh -» 1167 
ole 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the 
House on Afonday next. 
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[April 5.) 
Vice Admiralty Courts Act Aneta Bill aa rer Gr Lord Chan- 
cellor) ; read 1* (No. 71) 
Clerical Vestments Bill [=.1.]—Bill by Leave of the House) aja 


Clerical Vestments Oe 2) Bill (w-1.]}—Presented (The Earl of Shaftesbury); read I 
(No. 72) ee oe ee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 


London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (No. 3) Bill— 

Moved, “ That the Standing Orders of this House, Nos. 18, 38, and 40, be suspended in the 
case of the Petition for the — Chatham, and | Dover Railway hoes: 8) Bill,”"— 
(Mr. Thomas Hughes) os 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


TrpperaRy Etection— 


House informed, that the Committee had determined,—That the Honourable Charles White 
- A elected a Knight of the Shire to serve in this present Parliament for the County 
ipperary. And the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals of 

chis ouse. House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee to be laid before this Hees, 
—(Sir Philip Egerton.) 
Inpra—Crarms on OvpE—Question, Mr. Blake ; Answer, Sir 8. Northcote 
Transportation TO Western Avustratia—Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, 
Mr. Walpole 
Storm Sienats—Question, Colonel Sykes ; heii Mr. Stephen Cave 
Vormne Parers — Question, Mr. es 3 ee The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
Tretanp—Covurt oF Rusneenention, Mr. Senne Audees Lord Naas 
Mazive Mormy Bui—Question, Mr. Otway; Answer, Sir John Pakington 
Itaty—Tue Minisrrr—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Lord Stanley 
Surriy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
ar War Orrice—Motion for a Select Committee (Lord Dustace 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
EpvcationaL Grants—Resotvrion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House dissents from so much of the Minute of the Committee of Council 
on Education as provides for an increase of the a now made to or —— 

—(Mr. Lowe,)—instead thereof 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the words ‘puupened to be left out stand 
part of the Question:””— The House divided; Ayes 203, Noes 40; 
Majority 163. 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Writs ror Re-Execrioy—Observations, Sir Colman O’Loghlen ee 

Increase or Senrences— Krinaston an eeaedianatiadnens Mr. Gilpin ; 
Reply, Mr. Craufurd 

Case or Joun Toomer—Motion for Papers ‘(Sir Robert Collier : :)—Long 
debate thereon oe ee ee 

Comprnsation To Owners or SLAUGHTERED Carmi — Question, Mr. ni 
Answer, Lord Robert Montagu 

Tue Burtmeron Hovse Srrs—Obeervations, Mr, Layard Reply, Lord 
John Manners :—Short debate thereon oe 

Granp Ducuy or Luxempovre—Question, Sir R. Peel ; » Anewer, Lord Stanley 

Motion, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn :— 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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Marine Mutiny Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Corry) .» 1257 






Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 104]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir John Pakington),, 1258 
Moved, ‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Sir Morton Peto.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Arrest for Debt (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Blake); pre- 












sented, and read the first time [Bill 110] es +» 1259 
Education of the Poor Bill— Ordered (Mr. pee Mr. William Edward Forster, 
Mr, Algernon Egerton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 111] +» 1259 










LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 8. 


Cask or THE “ Tornapo” — Postponement of Notice—Question, The Earl of 
Malmesbury ; Answer, The Marquess of Clanricarde: —Short debate 







thereon e oa ; .. 1260 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEoPLE—MertROPOLITAN Denese -dttion for Returns 
(Zhe Earl of Shaftesbury) . ee .» 1264 





_ After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 










COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 8. 
Crviz Servicr Examration—Question, Mr. H. Lewis; Answer, Sir 8. Northcote 1265 


Eccrzstasticat Commissioners—Dran and CHAPTER oF WESTMINSTER — Ques- 

tion, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Mowbray .. 1266 
Distress 1x Popran—Question, Viscount Enfield; Answer, Mr. G. Hardy .. 1266 
Monument To THE DUKE oF Waxsmesee-~Qoation, Mr. Goldsmid; Answer, 































Lord John Manners ee . 1267 
Ove Retations wita Srparn—Question, Mr. Cabeme: yy Lord Stanley 1267 
Turnpike Trusts—Question, Mr. Hardcastle; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 1268 
ee Reform—Representation of the People Bill 
Bill 79 |— 
Order for Committee read ; . 1268 
After short debate, Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to 
alter the law of rating,—(Mr. Coleridge) .. 1270 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have neuer to make =. 
vision for the prevention of bribery and corruption at Elections,”—(Sir Rainald 
Knightley.) 

After further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“all Parliamentary Boroughs having a less population than 10,000 persons, according to 
the Census of 1861, and from which the second seat be taken, shall be increased by 
adding either from the immediately surrounding district, or from one or more neigh- 
bouring Boroughs or Towns, a sufficient number of inhabitants to give to every such 
Parliamentary Borough a population of not less than 10,000 persons, de Captain Hayter,) 
—instead thereof .. 1278 
After further debate, Question, vs ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Original Question again proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

Chair.” 
After further long debate, Motion, “‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. Gorst,)—put, and negatived. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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Parliamentary Reform— Representation of the People Bill [Bill 79]—continued. 
Bill considered in Committee :—Motion, ‘‘ That the Chairman report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again on Thursday next,”—(Mr. Gathorne Hardy,)— 


put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Public Health (Scotland) Bill [Bill 89)— 
Order for Second Reading read .» 1817 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Thursday and May. 
Iretanp—Lroertck Harsovur— 
Considered in Committee is ° . 1818 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the Hennduteanis of Her Majesty’ 8 estan 
to compound the Public Debt and Interest due by the Limerick Harbour Commissioners, 
and to make arrangements for the payment of the amount for which such Debt is to be 
compounded, and for the transfer of Wellesley Bridge, in the City of Limerick, to the 
Commissioners of Public Works. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Prsuic Bustness—Question, Lord Elcho; — The orn ial of the 
Exchequer ..- . 1319 
Customs and Inland Revenue seh— Present, and read the first time [Bill —. 1822 


National Debt Acts Bill—Resolution reported:—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Hunt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 114] «» 1822 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


Tue Loypon Untverstryr—Bvurureron Hovse—Observations, Earl Granville; 
Reply, The Duke of Buckingham oe es -» 1828 
Tenure (Ireland) Bill (No. 23)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(7he Marquess of Clanricarde) 1323 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday, the 16th of May 


Vice Admiralty Courts Act Amendment Bill (No. 71)— 
Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 7, aed 


next : - 1828 
EstaBLISHED Cumn— Berea Pascrmene—Potitions prevented (Zhe Mrguns 
of Westmeath) -» 1328 


After short debate, Petitions to lie on the table 


Srate Orrices—Tue New Bortpines—Moved, 


That there be laid before the House, Return of Property purchased in Parliament “and 
King Streets for the Extension of the new State Offices,—{ The Lord Redesdale) .. 1831 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 
Tue New Forest — Licenses to SHoor — Question, Colonel ee Fane; 


Answer, Mr. Hunt ‘ -. 1885 
Exection Perrrtions Conmresens—Questien, Captain Archdall ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ee -» 1336 — 


Merroporitan Boarp or Worxks—Question, Mr. Treeby ; ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 1336 


Unsust Weseuts anp Measures Convictions — Question, Mr. Roebuck ; 
Answer, Mr. Walpole 5 


Carrie Pracue—Exuarsirions or Live Rese iasiin, Mr. pony Answer, 


Lord Robert Montagu .» 1337 
Lanpiorp AND TENANT (Inecaxp) Brrz—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1338 


Canapian Loan GuarayreE—Question, Mr. Whatman ; hee, Mr. Adderley 1338 
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ReEpResEntaTION oF THE Peorte Bur—Cravse 3—Notice, Mr. Gladstone .. 1338 


Lowpon, CaaTHam, anD Dover Rattwary Company— Moved, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the means adopted by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Kailway Company for raising the share capital and exercising their 
borrowing powers under the various Acts of Parliament authorising the construction of 
the main line and its extensions and branches,”—(Sir Morton Peto) .. 183 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Representation of the People (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Colonel French) os ne .. 1849 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Representation of 
the People in Ireland, ordered (Colonel French, Mr. Marsh); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 115.] 


Totnes Erections—Moved, 


“ That before proceedings be taken against any of the Parties convicted of Bribery at he 
Totnes Election a list of those about to be prosecuted be laid upon the Table of this 
House,”—(Sir Lawrence Palk) ee os .. 1853 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mixed Marriages (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Serjeant Armstrong) ve + ye 1876 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Marriages between Protestants and Roman Catholics in Ireland, ordered 
(Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, Mr. Cogan); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 120.] 


Wirnesses (Hovst or Commons)— Moved, 


“That there be laid before this House, Copy of Recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Mines in the last Session to the Treasury, with reference to the 
expenses of Witnesses examined before that Committee,”—(Mr. Neate) +» 1876 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Hunt) as “- .» 1382 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to provide for the more effectual 
prevention of corrupt practices and undue influence at Parliamentary 
Elections, ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
Mr. Hunt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 119.] 


Offices and Oaths Bill [Bill 7]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. oe 7" .. 1888 
And, after long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Abolition Bill [Bill 6]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. a ide .. 1408 
And, after short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Criminal Law Bill [Bill 8]— 


After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed oa »- 1415 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 104}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. -. 1416 


And, after short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time upon Zhursday. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorre Brr—Amendments (Mr. Gladstone) -. 1416 


Game Laws (Scotland) Bill—-Ordered (Lord Elcho, Mr. Henry Baillie, Sir Robert 
Anstruther) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 116] oe .. 1417 
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Labouring Classes Dwellings Acts (1866) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Secretary Walpole); presented, and read the first time [Bill 118] .. 1417 


Limerick Harbour Bill — Resolution [April 8] reported :—Resolution agreed to :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Lord ere Mr. Hunt) ; = and read the first time 
[Bill 117] 3 o . 1417 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 


Mines, &c., Assessment Bill [Bill 33]— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. P. Wyndham) 1417 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second “an and — 
to a Select Committee : —List of the Committee . 1431 


Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill [Bill 16]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” ° .. 1431 
Moved, “ That it "2 an Instruction to the Committee, ‘that they have soper to extend the 
provisions of the Bill to the University of Cambridge,”—{Mr. Fawcett.) 


After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 253, Noes 166 ; 
Majority 87. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes oe .. 1448 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
Motion agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee; and, after short time spent 
therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zb-morrow. 
Associations of Workmen Bill [Bill 21]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. Neate) .. 1448 
After short debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 11. 
Cuvrce oF Encranp—Rirvauistic Pracrices—Personal Explanation (7he Duke 
of Marlborough) os oe .. 1453 
Canada Railway Loan Bill (No. 73)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,” —( The Duke of Buckingham) .. 1453 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 
Aericutturat Ganes—Observations, The Earl of ee Reply, The 
Earl of Belmore ee .. 1465 
Private Briis— 


Resolved, That Standing Order 179. Sects. 1. and 2. be suspended ; and that the Time for 
depusiting Petitions praying to be heard against Private Bills, which would otherwise 
expire during the Adjournment of the House, be extended to the Second Day on which 
the House shall sit after the Recess at Easter oe ee e- 1477 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 11. 


Cast or Mr. Cuurcnwarp — Question, Mr. Serjeant Gaselee ; Answer, 
Mr. Speaker .. 1477 
Tue Imaum or Musssn~Quedilen, Sir Fowell Buxton ; Auswer, Lord Stanley 1478 


JUVENILE LazsouR In Prrntworks — rane Mr. Wilbraham Egerton ; 


Answer, Mr. Walpole oe oe .. 1478 
InTERNATIONAL CURRENCY Conrenerce— Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; Answer, 

Lord Stanley .. 1478 
Tue CatrLE Fosane~Qucsiion, ‘Colonel Leslie ; Answer, Lord Naas .. 1479 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEortE Birt — Compounp HovsenoitpERs—Question, 

Mr. Warner; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1479 


Aruy—Artittery—Cuiten Snor—Question, Mr. Henry Baillie; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington oe ee - .. 1480 
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Frees or Rervryine Orricers—Question, Mr. Kekewich; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe 
Tretanp—Votine Parpers—Question, Mr. Bowtie: Answer, The Shecadin 
of the Exchequer ee ee we 
Over Retations wita Srare—Question, Mr. Osborne ; Answer, Lord Stanley 


Merroporis—Bucxrvenam Patace Garpens—Question, Mr, Owen wv 
Answer, Lord John Manners “i . 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorte Birt—Tue Hunpreps oF Queneau 
Mr. Foley; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Brincks (Inetanp) Brr—Question, Mr. Esmonde ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 


Tretanp—Case or tHe Rey. Mz. Macryry—Question, Mr. hs wgrid’ Katine, 
Lord Naas ee ee ee 
AGRICULTURE or AUSTRIA AND Denman —~ Question, Mr. Holland ; Answer, 
Lord Stanley : ee we 
Corrurr Practices at Exections Birzz—Question, Sir George Grey ; ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe . ve 


ra Reform—Representation of the People Bill 
1 9 } oe 
Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Zarl Grosvenor) oe 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Preamble postponed. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for Voters in Boroughs.) 
Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, lines 3 and 4, after the words “and 2,” to insert the words “ whether he in 
person or his landlord be rated to the relief of the poor,”—( Mr. Gladstone.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
After long debate, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Metropolis Gas Bill [Bill 45)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time upon Monday 29th April,” — 
(Sir Stafford Northeote) .. ee 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ** Monday 
29th April,’’ in order to add the words “ this day six months,”— 
(Mr. Edward Craufurd :)—Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

After further short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned,’’— 
(Mr. Ayrton :)—The House divided ; Ayes 85, Noes 48 ; Majority 37:— 
Debate adjourned till Monday 29th April. 


Offices and Oaths Bill [Bill 7}— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Amendments made; Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Rattwars— 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the provisions made by Parliament for 
securing the completion of Railways within a prescribed time, and to report whether 
any and what alterations should be made in the Standing Orders of this House requiring 
such provisions, or the Act 9 Vic. c. 20,”—(Mr. Dodson :)—-List of the Committee .. 


Local Government Supplemental Bill—Ordered vrs Secretary eo Mr. —_ ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 121] 

Railways (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Graham didi Mr. Hunt); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 122) ef ef ef ef 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the business on the paper, 
without debate—House adjourned. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 
Inetanp — River SHannon — Question, Mr. W. Ormsby Gore; Answer, 


Mr. Hunt... ae .. 1581 
InprA—Famine iv OnrIssa— Question, Mr. Smollett ; Answer, Sir James 

Fergusson ., . . 1582 
Anmuy—TuHEe War Danennun—Anastion, Guneil Dunne ; Answer, Sir J ve 

Pakington .. . 1582 
Arnmy—Rewarp to Major Puscuee~-Quetion,. Major pomres ; Answer, Sir 

John Pakington . 1582 
IrEtanp—Escare or JoHN Knwan~Quesiien, Mr. Peel Dewan: Answer, 

Lord Naas .. 15838 
Mz. Grant or Kastseesen—Csenes Desne—Quedtien, Mr. “Thomas Onn: ; 

Answer, Mr. Walpole mY 0% P .. 1583 


Navy—Greenwicn Hosprrat—Question, Mr. Liddell ; poner Mr. Corry ., 1584 


Tenants Improvements (InELanp) Buat—Question, Sir Frederick Ba ath 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1585 


Our Retations wit Spary—Question, Colonel Sykes ; ie Lord Stanley 1586 
ApsourNMENT FoR THE Easter Hotypays— Motion for aaa er 


Chancellor of the Exchequer) - . 1587 
Army—Svuppty or Barrack Storrs — peas Colonel Riedl Answer, 
Sir John Pakington ; 1598 


Motion agreed to :—House at rising ‘to adjourn till Monday the 29th day of this 
instant April. 


Pari - mad Reform — Representation of the People Bill 
ill 79)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress April 11] ee -. 1599 
Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for Voters in Boroughs.) 
Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, lines 3 and 4, after the words “and 2,” to insert the words “ whether he in 
person or his landlord be rated to the relief of the poor,” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 
Question again proposed, “‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
After long debate, Question put :—-The Committee divided; Ayes 289, Noes 
310; Majority 21. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes .. 1699 
Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again upon ’ Thursday 2nd May. 


Land Drainage Supplemental Bill — Ordered (Mr. Secretary sci Mr. Sclater- 


Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 123] - 1703 
Church Discipline Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. ate, Mr. Kmart ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bili 124] ee - 1708 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 29. 


Tretanp—NatTIonaL Epvcatrox— Question, Mr. Cogan ; Answer, Lord Naas 1704 
Inetanp— River Suannon — Question, Mr. W. Ormsby Gore; Answer, 

Mr. Hunt ee .. 1704 
Lvuxemsovrc—Question, Mr. ny hee Lord Senley .. 1705 


Parvate Communications—Mr. Dittwrn’s Meworanpvum — Explanations, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. Owen Stanley *, ** ef 1706 
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Inetanp—Tue Tyrone Maerstracyr—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox ; Answer, 
Lord Naas... ee ee ee -» 1709 
Facrory Acts Exrenston Brrr—Question, Mr. Powell; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Question, Mr. Bright oe .. 1710 


Tenants Improvements (Ireland) Bill [Bill 29)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [4th April], 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time: ”” —Question again pro : 
— Debate resumed oe sé ee .. 1710 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“without prejudging the Second Reading of this Bill, this House is of opinion that 
no enactment for the settlement of the Landlord and Tenant question in Ireland can be 
deemed satisfactory which does not provide for the encouragement of leases in that 
Country,” —( Mr. Gregory,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Graves) a zs 1a -. 1778 

After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, 

‘That the words ‘without prejudging the Second Reading of this Bill, this House is of 
opinion that no enactment for the settlement of the Landlord and Tenant question in 
Ireland can be deemed satisfactory which does not provide for the encouragement of 
leases in that Country,’ be there added.” 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, by leaving out all 

the words after the word “ opinion,” in order to add the words, 

“No property should be charged with the repayment of loans advanced for the purpose 
of making improvements except such improvements be made with the consent of the 
landlord,”-—(Mr. Sandford,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment : ””—The House divided; Ayes 104, Noes 103; 
Majority 4. 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘no property should be charged with the repayment of loans advanced 


for the purpose of making improvements except such improvements be made with the 
consent of the landlord’ be there added.” 


After long debate, Moved, “‘ That the debate be now adjourned,”’—( Mr. Dick :) 
—The House divided ; Ayes 115, Noes 97; Majority 18:—Debate ad- 
journed till Monday 13th May. 


Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monsell, Mr. Sherriff) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 125] ee ee ee 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 30. 


Pustic Works CommtsstonErs—Question, Colonel French; Answer, Mr. Hunt .. 1784 
Intse anv Scorcn Rerorm Bills—Question, Mr. Stacpoole; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer - oe -» 1785 
Nevraarity or Luxemsourc—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, Lord 
Stanley oe oe oo oe -. 1785 
Inetanp—Anricrpatep Drsrress rv Gatway—Question, Mr. Gregory; Answer, 
Lord Naas... os és ee -. 1786 
Inetanp—Covurt or Excuequen—Question, Lord Dunkellin ; Answer, The 
Attorney General for Ireland +s ee «. 1786 
Nationa, Dest Buxr—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ee ee ee ee 1787 
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Factory Brt—Question, Mr. Bright ; Answer, Mr. Walpole »» 1787 


Army—Puvurcuase or Commisstons—Resotvtion —Motion, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the system of purchasing Commissions in the Army 
tends greatly to diminish the efficiency of our Military Force,”—(Mr. Trevelyan) ., 1787 


After long debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 75, Noes 116; 
Majority 41. 
West India Bishops and Clergy Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Remington Mills) .. 1825 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to relieve the Consolidated Fund 
from the charge of the Salaries of future Bishops and other Ecclesiastical 
Dignitaries in the West Indies, ordered (Mr. Remington Mills, Mr. Bazley, 
Mr. Lamont); presented, and read the first time [Bill 126. } 
Sorery—Crvit Service Estrmates—considered in Committee. 
£402,000, Advances for New Courts of Justice and Offices .. 1826 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Vaccination Bill—Ordered (Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. seeds $ 
presegted, and read the first time [Bill 125] 1827 


Roman Catholic Charches, Schools, and Glebes (Ireland) ‘Bill —_ Ordered, 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Gregory, Mr. —we ; ener ied and read the first 
time [Bill 127] ee - 1827 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 1. 
Rails aaa and Passengers’ Communication) Bill 
ill 39]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(2/r. H. B. Sheridan) 1828 
After short debate, Motion agreed to ;—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 14th May. 

Turnpike Trusts Bill [Bill 80]— 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Knatchbull- 


Hugessen) .. . 1835 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and come 
mitted to a Select Committee :—List of the Committee .. .. 1849 
Public Houses, &c., Regulation Bill [Bill 83]— 
Order for Second Reading read .. 1849 


Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the second reading of the Bill be withdrawn 
and discharged,”—(Mr. Graves.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 

Promissory Notes (Ireland) Bill [Bill 90]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. M' Kenna) .. 1853 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,”—( Colonel French.) 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 46, Noes 70; 
Majority 24:—-Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to: — Resolution reported : — Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Stephen Cave, 
Mr. Hunt) . e ee ee ee ee 1868 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 2. 
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MINUTES.]— Posie Buus—First Reading— | MINUTES.]—New Memsrr Swory—Thomas 


Oyster Fisheries * (47) ; Dublin University 
Professorships * (48). 

Second Reading —Duty on Dogs * (42). 

Select Committee report—Hypothee Amendment 
(Scotland) * (49). 


| 


| 


Parry, esquire, for Boston. 

Sxrect Commitree—On Valuation of Property 
nominated. 

Suprty —considered in 
March 15] reported. 


Jommittce — Resolutions 


Report — Hypothee Amendment (Scotland)*| Wars anp Merans—considered in Committee— 


(49 & 50). 

Third Lteading—Alimony Arrears * (17) ; Con- 
solidated Fund (£369,118 5s, 6d.),* and 
passed, 


HYPOTHEC AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [.1.] 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Report from the Select Committee, 
made, and to be printed (No. 49): Bill 
reported, with Amendments, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 50.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock, 
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FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish, Sir, 
with the permission of the House, to give 
notice of the course which the Government 
propose to take in consequence of the vote 
at which the House arrived last Friday 


B 








3 Treland— 


evening on the subject of Flogging in the | 
Army. I feel sure that hon. Members on 
either side will not for a moment suspect 
the Government of any intentional disre- 
spect towards the House when I say that, 
whatever the merits of the case ‘may be, 
one way or the other, considering the im- 
portance of this question and the extent to 
which it affects military discipline, the Go- 
vernment cannot regard a majority of 1 
in a House of 215 Members as a deliberate 
expression of the opinion of the House of 
Commons. Sir, it is therefore our inten- 
tion to insert the usual clause in the Mutiny 
Bill, giving the power of punishing by flog- 
ging in the army in certain cases. I wish 
to give this notice in all fairness to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ; and I shall leave it 
to the hon. Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Otway), and the other hon. Members who 
supported his Motion on this subject, to 
move to expunge that clause from the 
Mutiny Bill if they think fit. 

Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask when the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to go into Committee on the Mutiny 
Bill? The House, he thought, ought to 
receive due notice of that. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : I am not 
able at this moment to name the day, but 
due notice of it shall be given. 

Mr. OTWAY wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the clause he 
proposed to insert in the Mutiny Bill, 
authorizing the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment, was the usual clause in that Act, 
or—as he thought he gathered from his 
remarks—a clause restricting that panish- 
ment in some further sense than had 
hitherto been the case ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The course 
I intend to follow, and which I thought | 
I had clearly announced to the House, | 
is to insert in the Mutiny Bill the same | 
clause on this subject which it has been | 
usual to insert in it. 





ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION—CATHE- , 
DRAL AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have taken 
any and what proceedings for considering 
the claims of the non-capitular Members 
of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
which have been presented under the pro- 
visions of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Act passed during the last Session ? 


Sir John Pakington 


{COMMONS} 


Waterford Election. 4 


Mr. MOWBRAY said, in reply, that 
in the course of the autumn an applica- 
tion was received from several non-capitu- 
lar members of cathedral and collegiate 
churches on the subject to which the 
hon. Member referred. When the Eccle- 


siastical Commissioners re-assembled on 
the meeting of Parliament in February, 
a Select Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter, and certain queries were 
prepared, which were now in progress of 
being answered. 


IRELAND—WATERFORD ELECTION— 
DISTURBANCES AT DUNGARVAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COGAN said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whether, 
in consequence of the instructions given 
by him on the 16th of February to the 
Crown Solicitor, in which he advised that 
a communication should be made to the 
Colonel of the regiment to have the soldiers 
who were at Dungarvan, on the occasion 
when the two men O’Brien «nd Keily lost 
their lives, paraded for the purpose of 
identification ; whether any such demand 
has been made by the Crown Solicitor, and 
what has been the reply of the Colonel of 
the regiment? He also wished to ask, 
whether he has any objection to lay upon 
the table of the House the Reports taken 
for the Government by the shorthand 
writer employed for that purpose, of the 
proceedings at the inquests held at Dun- 


|garvan on the bodies of William O’Brien 
,and Bartholomew Keily ? 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerron) said, in the 
absence of his right hon. and learned 
Friend, he had to state that the terms of the 
minute of the Attorney General in reference 
to the subject of, the hon. Member’s first 
Question were to the effect that if any trust- 
worthy person came forward or could be 
found who could identify the soldiers who 
caused the death of these men, a communica- 
tion should be laid before the commanding 
officer of the regiment. No such person 
had come forward, or could be found. He 
was also in a position to state that if any 
such evidence could be procured the com- 
manding officer of the regiment would 
afford every facility for the identification of 
the men. With regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s second Question, he had to say that 
the Reports taken for the Government 
by the shorthand writer were in the 
nature of private Reports, and it would 














not be convenient to lay them on the table 
of the House. 

Mr. COGAN said, he would give notice 
that on an early day he would move for the 
production of those Reports. 


Parliamentary 


CASE OF MR, CHURCHWARD. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he would 
postpone till a later day the Question of 
which he had given notice respecting the 
appointment of Mr. Churchward as a Ma- 
gistrate at Dover. 

Mason DICKSON said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Taylor), whether he would be willing 
to postpone the Motion standing in his 
name for this day until next Friday, as 
neither the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for India nor the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who were 
intimately acquainted with all the facts 
connected with the renewal of the Dover 
contract, would be in their places until 
that day? He thought, in common jus- 
tice to Mr. Churchward, the hon, Member 
should comply with that request. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, he could not com- 
prehend the grounds on which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman asked him to postpone 
a Motion affecting the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. Was he to understand that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman spoke on that 
matter in behalf of the Government ? 
[‘* Order ! ’’] 


NAVY—STAFF COMMANDERS AND 
MASTERS.—QUESTION, 


In reply to a Question from Sir Law- 
RENCE PALK, 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that the 
Admiralty had decided upon continuing the 
rank of Masters in the Navy, and with 
that view had commenced the re-entry of 
eadets of the second-elass. The St. 
George had been apportioned for their 
training. The Admiralty had also had 
under their consideration a scheme for 
redressing some of the grievances com- 
plained of by the Staff Commanders and 
Masters of the Navy, and that scheme 
was nearly complete when the late changes 
were made ; but he hoped it would not 
be long before they would be able to com- 
plete it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be 
postponed until after the Notice of Motion 
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Reform. 6 


| relative to the Representation of the 
| People.—( Afr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL, 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tas CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise to ask leave to intro- 
duce a Bill further to amend the Laws for 
regulating the Representation of the People 
in Parliament. Sir, the principles of poli- 
tical representation, and especially as ap- 
plied to the circumstances of this country, 
have of late years been so profoundly and 
so extensively discussed and investigated, 
that it is scarcely necessary on this occa- 
sion that I should advert to them. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to confine my observations 
to two points.” I will endeavour, in the 
first place, clearly to convey to the House 
the object of the Government in the Bill 
which I am asking leave to introduce; 
and secondly, I will detail the means by 
which that purpose, in their opinion, can 
be accomplished. It will be for the House, 
first, to decide whether that object is de- 
sirable; and secondly, if desirable, whether 
the means which we propose are adequate; 
and, in the first place, I would say that 
our object is not only to maintain, but to 
strengthen, the character and functions of 
this House. They are peculiar in any 
popular assembly; not only rare, but per- 
haps unexampled in any other which has 
existed. The House of Commons has com- 
bined national representation with the at- 
tributes of a Senate. That peculiar union 
has, in our opinion, been owing to the 
variety of elements of which it is formed. 
Its variety of character has given to it its 
deliberative power, and it owes to its deli- 
berative power its general authority. We 
wish, I repeat, not only to maintain, but 
to strengthen that character and those 
functions ; and we believe that, in the pre- 
sent age and under the existing circum- 
stances of the country, the best way to do 
so is to establish them on a broad popular 
basis. 1 know that there are some persons 
in whose minds the epithet which I have 
just used may create a feeling of distrust; 
but I attribute the sentiment of alarm 
which is associated with it to a misappre- 
hension of its meaning, and to that per- 
plexity of ideas which too often confounds 
popular privileges with democratic rights. 
They are not identical: they are not similar. 
More than that, they are contrary. Popular 
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privileges are consistent with a state of | ferred upon them. I believe that franchise 
society in which there is great inequality |may be fairly considered as having been 
of condition. Democratic rights, on the jan efficient and satisfactory franchise, and 
contrary, demand that there should be |as having in its generation operated with 
equality of condition as the fundamental advantage to the country. My own opinion 
basis of the society which they regulate. | from the commencement has always been 
Now, that is, I think, a distinction which | that seed was sown in that arrangement 
ought to be borne in mind by the House | which would necessarily in the course of 
in dealing with the provisions of the Bill|time lead to some disturbance. That is, 
which I am about to ask leave to introduce. | however, a question of controversy, and [ 
If this Bill be a proposal that Her Majesty | will not indulge in controversy at the pre- 
shall be enabled to concede to her subjects, |sent moment. It is, nevertheless, a his- 
with the advice and concurrence of her|toric fact that only twenty years after the 
Parliament, a liberal measure of popular | passing of the great measure of 1832 the 
privileges, then there may be many of its | principal, or, at least, one of the principal 
provisions which will be regarded as pru- | authors of that measure announced in this 
dent, wise, and essentially constitutional. | House that the arrangement which had 
If, on the other hand, it be looked upon as | been entered into, especially with respect 
a measure having for its object to confer |to the borough franchise, was no longer 
democratic rights, then I admit much that | satisfactory, and invited us to consider a 
it may contain may be viewed in the light | new arrangement which might command a 
of being indefensible and unjust. We do | more complete assent. That isa fact which 
not, however, live—and I trust it will! cannot be denied. The proposition which 
never be the fate of this country to live— | was made at the period to which I refer in 
under a democracy. The propositions | order to allay discontent and meet the re- 
which I am going to make to-night cer- | quirements of the time by the statesman 
tainly have no tendency in that direction. | who, upon the whole, had taken nearly 
Generally speaking, I would say that, | the most prominent part in the passing of 
looking to what has occurred since the | the Act of 1832 involved a diminution of 
Reform Act of 1832 was passed—to the | the value on which the borough franchise 
inerease of population, the progress of| was established. That proposition was 
industry, the spread of knowledge, and ‘received with no satisfaction, and from 
our ingenuity in the arts—we are of | that period up to the present—and fifteen 
opinion that numbers, thoughts, and feel- | years have, I think, since elapsed—the 
ings have since that time been created | question has more or less engaged public 
which it is desirable should be admitted attention, and has been taken up by public 
within the circle of the Constitution. We!men who have brought forward various 
wish that admission to take place in the| schemes with a view to the solution of 
spirit of our existing institutions, and with | the difficulties by which it is surrounded. 
a due deference to the traditions of an! All these schemes have in their turn 
ancient State. proved to be unsatisfactory, and all have 

In dealing with the question of the dis- | been unsuccessful ; but every one of them 
tribution of power in such a State—which | has been distinguished by this character- 
is really the question before us—I would, | istic, that the only remedy proposed was a 
in the first place, call the attention of the | diminution in some form or another, or in 
House to that part of it which is perhaps|some degree or another, of the value on 
the most important, and which certainly | which the borough franchise was based in 
to the greatest extent commands the in-|1832. The House will easily recall to its 
terest of the public. I allude to the fran-| recollection the combination of figures 
chise, and especially that which should | which have been submitted to the notice 
prevail in towns. I would ask the House |of Parliament on this subject. We had 
at the outset to consider the principles | before us £8 and £7 rating or rental; £6 
upon which the occupation franchise in |in every form, and we now hear of other 
boroughs ought to rest, and upon which | figures. No proposition, however, which 
it is expedient to base it. In 1832 the/has as yet been put forward has given 
borough franchise was founded on the | satisfaction, because the country, and the 
principle of value. Those who paid £10} House reflecting the feeling of the country, 
for the house in which they lived, subject | has felt that by none of the changes sug- 
to certain regulations as regards rates and| gested was a settlement of the question 
residence, had the borough franchise con- | likely to be insured. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Last year a Bill was introduced with 
the same object as that which I have risen 
to ask for leave to bring in to-night— 
namely, to amend the Laws for the Repre- 
sentation of the People in Pariiament. 
That Bill was avowedly not founded on a 
principle; it was avowedly founded, as far 
as I can understand, on expediency. The 
right hon. Gentleman who was its powerful 
advocate in this House seemed to me 
always distinctly to have laid it down, in 
the course of his argument on the subject, 
that it was necessary there should be an 
admission of the working classes into the 
constituencies ; 
figure which he had fixed upon he caleu- 
lated that a certain portion of them would 
be admitted ; but that if another figure 
were adopted which he named he thought 
the number admitted would be excessive, 
and he therefore recommended the first 
figure as that which, upon the whole, 
would, he thought, furnish the best and 
safest solution of the difficulty. His pro- 
posal, therefore, involved no principle. It 
might have been an appropriate arrange- 
ment, but it was essentially an expedient. 
The House knows what took place during | 
the long discussions in which we were en- 

gaged last year. 


that in accordance with a | 
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division which numbered above 600 Mem- 
bers, had narrowly investigated and pur- 
sued, to the last consequences, all that 
must follow from the assertion and adop- 
tion of that principle; but it happened, 
as happens in all popular assemblies, that 
a great decision was arrived at by the un- 
erring instinct of the House. The House 
felt that for the last fifteen years this 
question of the borough franchise had not 
been treated in a satisfactory manner by 
any Government which had attempted to 
deal with it, and that the time had come 
when some principle should be laid down 
in a distinct and decided manner for the 
guidance of those who might have to offer 
propositions to the House on the subject. 
I take it for granted that if ever there was 
a decision of the House of Commons which 
meant something it was that decision which 
determined the fate of the Ministry ; and 
if anything ever had the character of au- 
thority in this House at all, it was the 
vote arrived at on that occasion. The 
House, I assume, meant by the decision it 
arrived at that the person who was to be 
intrusted with a vote to elect Members of 
Parliament should be one with respect to 
| whom there should be some guarantee and 


[ Lronical cheers from the | security for the regularity of his life and 


Sepentiien, J I infer from that cheer that | the general trustworthiness of his conduct ; 
the House is prepared to recognise the and the House thought that the fact of a 


truth of the statement that it was gene- | 
rally felt that the proposal of the late 
Government afforded no prospect of a satis- 
factory settlement of this question. A 
very considerable amount of time was last 
Session employed in a very unsatisfactory 
manner, until at length the House took 
the matter into its own hands, and, in one 
of the largest divisions which ever took 
place within these walls, asserted a prin- 
ciple with regard to the borough franchise 
which was carried by a majority. That 
principle was that the borough franchise 
should be founded on rating. The House 
will admit that the statement I have 
made is fair and accurate. No one ques- 
tions for a moment that the Govern- 
ment fully realized the importance of 
that decision. Of course, if they had 
not acknowledged its importance, they 
would not have retired from a position of 
power; but they felt that the decision at 
which the House of Commons had arrived 
was one opposed to the whole policy which 
they had pursued during the Session. I 
do not say that every Gentleman on both 
sides of the House who contributed to that 
division—I do not say that everyone in a 





man being rated to the relief of the poor 
and being able to pay his rates gave that 
fair assurance which the State had a right 
to require. I take it that vote of the 
House of Commons meant this:—If you 
are going to invest men with the exercise 
of public rights, let that great trust be 
accompanied with the exercise of public 
duty. I take it for granted that was what 
the House of Commons meant. It meant 
that the being rated to the poor and the 
paying of the rates constituted a fair as- 
surance that the man who fulfilled those 
conditions was one likely to be character- 
ized by regularity of life and general trust- 
worthiness of conduct. That isa principle 
which the House thought ought not to 
be lost sight of, but should be a sine 
qua non in the settlement of the borough 
franchise. 

In having to consider this question, we 
accepted as a guide that decision of the 
House of Commons, placing on it what 
we deemed to be its real interpretation. 
We believe that the House has resolved 
and wishes that the borough suffrage 
should be bound up and united with the 
duty of paying rates for the maintenance 
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of the poor, and paying them really— | those 486,000 on account of persons who 


that, in fact, a bond fide rating franchise is 
what the House of Commons meant by 
the Resolution it adopted. Accepting the 
decision of the House with that interpre- 
tation, we had to consider how such a 
proposition could be united with the prin- 
ciple of value, which hitherto was and 
still is the law of the country with re- 
spect to the borough franchise, and which 
without exception during all the discus- 
sions on the subject for the last fifteen 
years has been accepted by Parliament. 
The result of this attempt was not satis- 
factory. In accepting a real and genuine 
principle of rating as a basis, we found, 
the moment we endeavoured to connect it 
with value, disturbing elements—which 
promised no prospect of solution, and gave 
no chance of permanency. Therefore, 
under these circumstances, in the course 
of consideration we proposed to ourselves 
to examine the whole question of occupa- 
tion in boroughs, and see what would be 
the effect of the application of the prin- 
ciple of genuine rating without reference 
to value. Let me call the attention of 
the House to some figures, which will be 
in the hands of Members immediately 
and in greater detail. There are in the 


boroughs of England and Wales 1,367,000 


male householders, of whom there are 
at present qualified to vote 644,000. 
There would, therefore, remain unquali- 
fied 723,000. In applying the principle 
of a franchise founded on being rated to 
the poor, and of personal payment of the 
rates, we found that out of these 723,000 
now disqualified, or rather not qualified, 
for voting under the existing law, we 
should at once have had to take away 
237,000—that is to say, that beneath the 
£10 line which now qualifies there are 





might claim to pay the rates; but a great 
amount of those 486,000 persons would 
still remain without the opportunity of 
being rated to the poor, because there are 
certain Acts of Parliament, some of a 
general and some of a local character, by 
which the landlord compounds for the 
rates of his tenants, who, in consequence, 
are called compound-householders, and 
most of these are under the operation of 
the Act with the details of which every 
Gentleman in the House is familiar—the 
Small Tenements Act. There are fifty-eight 
boroughs which are entirely under the ope- 
ration of that Act, and there areninety-eight 
boroughs in which certain parishes only 
are under the operation of the Act. In 
considering the settlement of the franchise 
for boroughs, and the possibility of at- 
tempting to establish it, not on the fluc- 
tuating principle of value, which is only 
a question of degree which may vary, and 
which we might be called on to change 
from year to year, it is impossible not to 
take into view the peculiar position of the 
compound-householders. And the ques- 
tion arises, ought a compourd-householder 
to have avote? Well, Sir, in our opinion, 
assuming that the House is of the same 
opinion, that the foundation of the fran- 
chise should be rating and a payment of 
rates, and that that is adopted by the 
House, not as a check, as some would say, 
but, on the contrary, as a qualification, 
and because it is the best evidence of the 
trustworthiness of the individual, we have 
no hesitation in saying ourselves that we 
do not think that the compound-house- 
holder, as a compound-householder, ought 
to have a vote. But, Sir, we are far from 
saying that any person who isa compound- 
householder, from the effects of Acts which 


237,000 persons who are rated to the poor | have been passed for the convenience of 
and who pay rates, and who if the law | vestries, should be deprived of the oppor- 


were so changed that value should not be 


an element would then be qualified to vote | 


for Members of Parliament. Now, if 
you add these 237,000 persons who are 
rated to the poor, and who pay their rates, 
to the 644,000 who are at present qualified, 
you will find that there would be 881,000 
persons, fulfilling the required conditions 
—that is to say, almost exactly two-thirds 
of the whole of the householders in the 
boroughs of England and Wales. There 
would still remain 486,000, who would 
not be qualified under these circumstances, 
because they do not pay rates personally. 
A great deduction must be made from 
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tunity of obtaining and enjoying this nght 
which persons in the same sphere of life 
may have granted to them, and which, for 
aught we know, these compound-house- 
holders may be equally competent to possess 
and to exercise. And therefore, Sir, we 
should have toconsider whether it would not 
be possible, in the case of compound-house- 
holders who are deprived of rating for the 
moment by Acts to which I have referred, 
either of a general or local character— 
whether it might not be possible to give 
them the opportunity of accepting the 
public duty, and in consequence the pub- 
lic right, which others in the same sphere 
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of life and influenced in their conduct by 
the same conditions of existence might 
possess ; and, taking this general view of 
the question, seeing the impossibility of 
settling it on any principle connected with 
value, and that it is only by taking the 
rating principle in its completeness and 
authenticity that you can get one on which 
you can rest a perfect settlement, our 
opinion is, and we shall make that pro- 
position to the House, that we should 
establish the franchise in the boroughs on 
this principle, that any man who has 
occupied a house for two years, and been 
rated to the relief of the poor and pays 
his rates—every householder under these 
conditions should enjoy the borough fran- 
chise. By that means the 237,000 per- 
sons who are now rated and pay their 
rates would, of course, be at once qualified. 
But with regard to the compound-house- 
holders, we propose that every facility 
shall be given to them—that they shall be 
allowed to enter their names upon the rate- 
book, to fulfil the constitutional condition 
to which I have adverted, and* then they 
will, of course, succeed to the constitu- 
tional right which is connected with it. 
Sir, if we pursue that course you have 
your borough franchise fixed upon prin- | 
ciple; you know where you are; you 
know that the power of electing Members 
of Parliament must be exercised by men | 
who, by their position in life, have shown | 


that they are qualified for its exercise. | 
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in the possession and exercise of the 
suffrage that they will not take the slightest 
trouble in order to avail themselves of it 
and possess it. Well, that may be the 
opinion of those who make such observa- 
tions, but it is not the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. We believe that 
the feeling of the great body of the 
people on this subject is very different— 
that it is a feeling very likely to increase 
in this country, and that the conditions 
which we have laid down as those which 
should qualify a householder in a borough 
for a vote are consistent with the security 
of society, and are at the same time con- 
ditions which would be agreeable to the 
mind of every industrious man of integrity. 

Now, Sir, I may recapitulate to the 
House for a moment the figures we have 
to deal with, because such vague asser- 
tions are made in the absence of correct 
statistics of voting and of householders 
that it is well that the House should bear 
them in mind. There are, as I have 
said, 1,367,000 male householders in the 
boroughs of England, and at the present 
moment 644,000 of them are qualified. 

Mr. BRIGHT: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether these houses in- 
clude warehouses and shops ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: They are houses — dwelling- 
houses. I am referring to the male oc- 
cupiers of dwelling - houses. Of the 
remaining 723,000, if the House accedes 





And meeting the difficulty of compound-! to the Bill I have to introduce, 237,000 
householders by the provisions which are now rated to the relief of the poor and 
in the Bill, and which will give them paying their rates would immediately be 
every facility to claim the exercise of | qualified to vote; and in the case of the 
the same right on condition of fulfilling | 486,000 who are compound-householders, 
the same duty, the whole of the 723,000 facilities would be afforded to them, if 
householders in the boroughs of England | they chose, of claiming their vote—that 
that are at present not qualified to vote! is to say, of inserting their names in the 
tor Members of Parliament will be qualified | rate book, and paying their rates, and then 
by the Bill I am asking leave to introduce. | they also, as a matter of course, will suc- 








Nor will there be a man among them, | ceed to the enjoyment of theright. Well, 
who, if he deserves the franchise, may not 
possess it. Now, Sir, I have heard many 
observations made on this question of the 
compound-householders; but the argu- 
ments, though plausible, amount only to 
this — those who wish that compound- 
householders should not qualify them- 
selves for a vote upon the constitutional 
condition which we propose as the means | 
by which the right should be obtained 
really, in fact, make one assumption on 
which all their remarks are founded, and 
that is this, that the working classes of | 
this country are really so little interested | 


| 





Sir, that appears to me to be the only 
solid foundation upon which you can settle 
this question of the borough franchise. I 
have heard nothing which gives me any 
hope that any other plan can be offered 
which involves at the same time the prin- 
ciple that society has a right to ask that 
the person who exercises the suffrage is 
not a migratory pauper; and as regards 
settlement, I can see no satisfactory settle- 
ment unless you lay down the principle 
that every householder who fulfils the con- 
stitutional conditions to which I have ad- 
verted proves himself one quulified for the 
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possession and exercise of such a trust; 
unless you take that settlement I can see 
no chance of this question being ever 
settled. 

Now, Sir, there is a plan which I am 
told at this moment is popular among 
certain persons. Indeed, there are a great 
many plans, both as regards the suffrage, 
distribution of seats, and other matters, 
which I have no doubt will come before 
the consideration of the House, and when 
they do it will be very much for the ad- 
vantage of those who introduce them to 
our notice, for I believe these subjects 
never can be better understood than after 
a discussion in the House of Commons. 
But there is a plan, I am told, popular 
with some persons, and which is held forth 
as a more satisfactory settlement of this 
question than the one I have proposed on 
the part of the Government, and that 
is what is called the £5 rating—that the 
suffrage should be established on a £5 
rating. Now, Sir, I must say, having had 
very much to consider these questions, I 
know of no Serbonian bog deeper than a 
£5 rating would prove to be. Just let 
the House see how it stands. In the present 
state of the law, as I shall show to the 
House, if the interpretation we have 
placed on the great vote of last year be 
a sound one—and if it be not a sound 
one it proves the House of Commons was 
trifling with the question, there really is 
no such thing as a £5 rating: you let in 
a very large and very indiscriminate num- 
ber to the enjoyment of the right without 
the preliminary performance of duties, and 
when they are let in you leave a great 
many behind them, who, because others 
are let in, immediately cry out to be ad- 
mitted. Then where is your settlement ? 
There is no more reason why a £5 rating 
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should give a qualification than one of 


£4. But then I am told that this great 
difficulty is to be entirely overcome by a 
violent change to be effected in the law of 
England. Nominal £5 raters are to be 
turned into bond fide £5 raters by the ope- 
ration of the law, and no Englishman who 
pays less than that sum is to enjoy the 
privilege of voting. All below that line 
are, in fact, to be taken out of the sphere 
of self-government, and deprived of the 
opportunity which the humblest now pos- 
sesses, and would possess under the plan we 
propose, of performing public duties, and 
consequently of obtaining public rights. 
I can imagine no scheme more injurious 
—I may say more fatal—than a proposi- 
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tion of this kind; and it seems to me that 
if we were to adopt it manhood suffrage 
would be the logical and necessary conse- 
quence, and that every man who finds that 
he is in a position in which he may not be 
permitted to fulfil a constitutional con- 
dition which may give him a consti- 
tutional right would naturally fall back 
into the arms of the lowest agitators, and 
feel that his only chance of ever obtaining 
the rights of constitutional citizenship 
would be by a process which has not 
hitherto been recognised by any authorities 
in this country. 

I have now expressed to the House, as 
far as the occupation in boroughs is con- 
cerned, upon what principle we recommend 
the borough franchise to be founded. It 
would make at once 237,000 persons quali- 
fied for the suffrage, and would allow all 
who were not rated before to avail them- 
selves of the right, and so, if they chose, 
to become electors. But it is said, and it 
has been said by a very high authority— 
one for whom I have a great personal 
regard and respect, although, considering 
what a high authority he is, I think he 
sometimes makes, especially with regard 
to his opponents, very reckless remarks— 
that the plan of the Government, with 
which that high authority at the time he 
said it was really unacquainted, and for 
which he might have waited, was an 
assault upon the rights and power of the 
middle classes. It is certainly not the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce a measure which shall make such 
an assault. Her Majesty’s Government are 
anxious that, on the one hand, the aristo- 
cracy, and on the other hand the working 
classes, shall have their due share in the 
Parliamentary constitution of the country; 
but they recognise with sincerity the ex- 
treme expediency of the principle that the 
influence of the middle classes of the 
country should not be diminished. The 
Government look to the steady virtues of 
those classes to exercise a right bias on the 
constitution of the country, and they be- 
lieve that the authority which those classes 
obtained in a great degree under the Act 
of 1832, has been exercised wisely, wor- 
thily, and to the advantage of the country 
at large. But if there be, by the propo- 
sition which I have to make, any chance 
such as has been intimated by this great 
authority, why, I think that we meet it 
by a proposition to institute a franchise 
founded on a most popular principle, and 
one of which the middle classes must 
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largely partake—that is, the franchise 
founded on the payment of direct taxation. 
We propose that every person in England 

who pays 20s. a year direct taxation shall 
ossess a vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Whether he be a 
compound-householder or not ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE.- 
QUER: Everybody who pays 20s. an- 
nually in direct taxation shall have a vote. 
Thus we build up the constituency which 
would establish the franchise in the bo- 
roughs upon two great principles—the 
payment of direct taxation, and the pay- 
ment of rates. But it has been urged 
that the enjoyment of this franchise, 
founded upon the payment of direct taxes, 
is one which would not be enjoyed as in- 
tended in a great degree by the class whose 
influence, it is said, our proposition may 
assail; that is to say, that most of them 
are householders, and therefore they would 
not enjoy this franchise. Therefore we 
meet that objection by proposing that a 
person who pays 20s. direct taxation, and 
who enjoys the franchise which depends 
upon the payment of direct taxation, if he 
is also a householder and pays his rates, 
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quainted with them, and although they 
are not of vast importance, still I think 
they are founded upon right principles, 
and I hope the House will candidly con- 
sider them. The vote which we wish to 
found upon the possession of £50 property 
in the funds or of £50 in savings banks 
constitutes property qualifications of this 
character; that is to say, we will give to 
small holders of personal property the same 
privileges which the small holders of real 
property have, and, as a man possessed of 
a 40s. freehold has a vote, we think that 
the person who has an equivalent property 
of a personal character should also have a 
vote. We think that by this means a vote 
would be intrusted to a body of persons 
belonging chiefly to the working classes, 
who would exercise the privilege to the 
advantage of the country. Then there is 
the educational franchise. It has been 
said that if you introduce a suffrage 
founded upon the payment of direct taxa- 
tion that it would supply means for exer- 
cising the vote to those persons who 
otherwise would have it under the 
educational franchise. To a certain de- 
| gree there is truth in that; but having 


may exercise his suffrage in respect of both | taken some pains to investigate what 


qualifications. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: 
question very material to the complete 
understanding of this subject, and that is, 
whether a compound-householder not pay- 
ing his own rates, but paying direct taxes 
to the requisite amount, will have a vote in 
respect of the payment of direct taxation ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER: He would, of course, have a vote 
in respect of the franchise which he enjoys 
as a payer of direct taxation, and if he 
chose to pay his rates in addition, then he 
would have two votes. Now, Sir, before 
I give to the House a general summary 
of the result of these franchises upon the 
borough constituency, there are yet some 
other franchises with which the House is 
familiar, but which I again wish to recom- 
mend toits consideration. [Mr. Roxsvcx : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman explain 
what he means by direct taxation?] I 
mean the payment of income tax and 
assessed taxes. But I wish to observe 
that it will not include the qualification 
which was so humorously referred to by 
an hon. Gentleman the other night, be- 
cause it will not include anything which 
is paid under licences of any description. 

There are other franchises which we 
also propose. The House is already ac- 








would be the operation of such a franchise, 


I wish to ask a/I am bound to say that there are many 


persons in whose condition the House 
would be deeply interested, some of whom 
would not have any opportunity, either as 
householders—and this would be peculiarly 
the case in counties—or as payers of direct 
taxation, of exercising the suffrage, but 
who are peculiarly qualified to exercise 
such a trust. Among others, the position 
of ministers of religion is very remarkable. 
I am speaking of ministers of all sects. I 
find men who entirely devote their lives 
to solace or to elevate the sense of exist- 
ence are men who under this franchise 
would exercise, and I think admirably 
exercise, a certain degree of political in- 
fluence, but who, either as householders 
or as payers of income tax especially to 
the amount of 20s., would certainly be 
debarred from the franchise. I therefore 
trust that the House will allow these three 
franchises to pass. 

I do not think that it is our business to 
act the part of electioneering agents, and 
to make estimates, always of a most specu- 
lative character, of the number of persons 
who will vote under the plan we propose. 
That is not our business as Ministers in 
Parliament. We are to see who, under 
the laws of this country, are to have the 
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opportunity of acquiring a vote. And 
allow me to remind the House of the 
nature of the arguments which are always 
used by those who are the promoters of 
increased suffrage. They are always 
founded upon the number of the popula- 
tion. But the business of the House of 
Commons in proposing or in passing laws 
upon this subject is to ascertain as far as 
possible the number who will be admitted 
under the particular measure. They are 
not to estimate a thing which, after all, 
can only be done in a speculative manner 
—the number who may be tempted, in 
consequence of the passing of the Bill, to 
register their suffrages. Their business is 
simply to pass those laws which they think 
will conduce to the welfare or safety of 
the country. Well, I say that if this Bill 
be carried there is not a man, whether he 
be a ratepayer paying a rental of less than 
£10, ora compound householder, who may 
not qualify himself if he choose. In the 
new boroughs to which I will afterwards 
advert the estimated number of voters will 
be 68,000. The number of direct tax- 
payers who would probably vote in bo- 
roughs will be very considerable. The 
public departments have no means of offer- 
ing to the House any recent information 
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upon this subject, and it would probably 
take months to obtain any. Making due | be treated in an isolated manner. 
allowance, however, for the increased pro- | depend upon each other, and I look upon 


perty and assessed taxes—probably at the 
rate of 23 per cent—since Mr. Macaulay’s 


Returns were made to the House, I should! 


think that the number who would qualify 
in boroughs would greatly exceed 200,000. 
[Mr. Grapstone: From direct taxes. | Yes, 
from direct taxes. The educational fran- 
chise would in the boroughs give 35,000 
voters, the fundholders’ franchise 25,000, 
and the savings bank franchise 45,000. 
You would thus have more than 1,000,000 
voters who could qualify themselves in 
the boroughs for the exercise of the fran- 
chise. It has been said that they will not 
choose to avail themselves of that great 
right. I regret to hear that opinion, but I 
venture to doubt its correctness. But still, 
whatever may be our opinion, it is the 
duty of the House so to deal with this 
question that those whom they believe to 
be qualified for the exercise of this privi- 
lege shall have that opportunity, and the 


duty of Parliament ceases when that has | 


been accomplished. 

I will now proceed to consider the 
question of the county franchise. We 
propose that these new suffrages shall be 
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extended to the counties; but in conse- 
quence of the great difference which pre- 
vails between counties and boroughs, we 
do not propose, under any circumstances, 
that any person should exercise the privi- 
lege of voting twice. I now come to the 
consideration of the amount of the occupa- 
tion in counties. When I last made some 
observations to the House upon this sub- 
ject I stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought, on the whole, that the 
county qualification had better be placed 
at £20 rating. When I made that state- 
ment I made it with a feeling on the part 
of the Government that the opinion of the 
House of Commons ought to be consulted 
upon the subject, and because, also, they 
believed that the House had never had the 
opportunity of arriving at any decided 
opinion upon the matter. [‘‘Oh!”}] The 
question was really never put fairly be- 
fore the House. When the hon. Member 
for Surrey and others came forward with 
propositions to reduce the occupation for 
counties to £10, the House was always 
asked to consider those propositions in an 
isolated manner. Now, we thought, and 
I believe that the House has been long of 
the same opinion, that this question ought 
| to be considered in conjunction with those 
|of analogous character, and ought not to 
They 





all those attempts to reduce the county 
franchise as barren of results, and as a 
proof of the correctness of that opinion I 
may remark that they have been barren of 
consequences. No one ever felt that a 
satisfactory settlement would be likely to 
result from those debates. Last year there 
was an opportunity when the Reform Bill 
was before the House—when the mind of 
the House was accustomed to consider in 
all its details and in all its ramifications 
the principles of Parliamentary represen- 
tation—there was, I say, at that time a 
fair opportunity for discussing this question 
in a satisfactory manner, and for arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement. But this 
subject, always unfortunate, was never 
more unfortunate than on that occasion, 
because a great party scene and division 
took place at the beginning of the even- 
ing destined for its discussion. It was 
brought on in a languid House—{ “Oh, 
oh!”|—in a very thin House. {[‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’} It was decided, 
I grant, in a very full House; but it was 
discussed in an unsatisfactory and feeble 
| manner. [“ Ob, oh!” ] My opinion is 
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a perfectly impartial one, for I myself took 
part in the debate. The division was 
taken in a full House, and the majority 
was not only a very slight one, but the 
question was decided upon a principle 
which the result of the Session showed 
was not the conviction of the House of 
Commons. [‘ Oh, oh!” and cheers. | 
Well, if the House of Commons meant 
anything else, it meant that rating should 
be the principle of the franchise; and I 
believe that that decision has heen received 
by the country as one of the soundest at 
which the House of Commons ever ar- 
rived. Well, Sir, we should have been 
glad if the question had been calmly and 
completely discussed; and, at whatever 
opinion the House of Commons had ar- 
rived, we should have accepted that 
opinion as a wise and a sound one. In 
endeavouring, however, to bring forward 
a complete measure, and as far as we can 
to offer a definite and definitive position 
to the consideration of the House, Her 
Majesty’s Government gave much atten- 
tion to this question of the county occupa- 
tion franchise ; and, on the whole, they 
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believe that the qualification that would be 
most advantageous and most satisfactory | 
would bea £15 rating, and that is the| 
amount at which they are determined to 
fix it. That would qualify 171,000 ad- 
ditional householders for the exercise of 
the franchise. The savings bank franchise 
will give 40,000; the fundholders’ fran- 
chise, 25,000; and the educational fran- 
chise, 44,000 voters. A very large num- 
ber, exceeding 150,000, will vote in virtue 
of the payment of direct taxes. No doubt! 
many of these would possess double quali- 
fications, but there will still be an addition 
to the county franchise of upwards of 
300,000 voters. 

- I have now occupied the attention of | 
the House with a subject which I am 
afraid is at no time entertaining, and 
which, when the conclusions have been 
to some extent foregone, must possess less 
attraction than ever; but I have placed 
before the House, I hope, with some clear- 
ness, the proposal of the Government. 
There is another part of the subject of very 
great interest, on which, although to-day 
I am anxious to touch upon nothing but 
what is necessary, it is requisite that I 
should make some observations, and that 
is the distribution of seats. Now, Sir, that 
is a question that very greatly interests 
the public mind; and I know there are 
Members on both sides of the House who 
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take a very deep interest in it. The pro- 
position which I made upon a previous 
occasion has been described as quite inade- 
quate to the occasion and to the circum- 
stances in which the country is placed; 
and we have heard that it is an insufficient 
response to the demands of the public 
voice. I am perfectly ready to meet those 
objections, though I have no desire upon 
an occasion such as this to invite contro- 
versy, for I have no doubt there will be 
opportunities hereafter for entering upon 
matters of detail. It is said that there 
should be a much larger scheme of disfran- 
chisement; that at the very least every 
town of 10,000 inhabitants or less should 
lose a Member; and some say we should 
even go further than that. We are also told 
that a third Member should be given to 
many places, and thus, by a process of dis- 
franchisement and cumulative votes, at 
last a perfect representation of the people 
would be accomplished. We have given 
that subject the great consideration which 
it deserves. My own opinion is that the 
votaries of this new system are not very 
numerous in the country, and I doubt 
whether they are very numerous in this 
House; but its advocates are no doubt in 
many cases men of distinguished ability 
and high character, and persons whose 
opinions upon any public subject will 
command and demand attention. But 
whatever may be the number of those 
persons who advocate three-cornered 
constituencies and cumulative voting, 
there is no doubt that a very great 
noise has been made by them. I am 
willing to admit that, as far as the articles 
and the letters in the newspapers are 
concerned, the question is settled; but I 
have always observed that those articles 


| and letters—I do not wish to speak slight- 


ingly of them, for I have written leading 
articles for newspapers myself—have one 
distinguishing characteristic, and that is 
that they always assume there is only 
one side of a question; but their writers 
are wise in their generation, because if 
they did not act on that assumption no- 
body at the moment would read their 
productions. As, then, the question of 
three-cornered constituencies and cumu- 
lative votes has been brought before the 
consideration of the House, I, and others 
who are near me, will meet the question 
frankly and fully. The House will not, 
I am sure, permit the introduction of any 
controversial matter upon the present oc- 
casion; but it has a right to hear the 
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opinions of the Government upon a ques- 
tion, and therefore I say that, having 
considered the matter without prejudice, 
and, having completely and thoroughly 
tested it at every point and tried it in 
every quarter, our opinion is that the 
scheme is erroneous in equity, and would 
be so in practice. Sir, there are only 
two courses to follow if you wish to im- 
prove the representation of the people by 
a re-distribution of seats; there is no 
middle course. You must either create a 
new electoral map of England, or you 
must deal practically with the circum- 
stances before you, and follow the line to 
which I at this moment refer, and which 
I think the Government has followed. 
With regard to the proposition that there 
should be a complete revision of the re- 
presentative system of the country as far 
as electoral localities are concerned, if I 
may be presumed to give advice to the 
House of Commons, I would say do not 
make that a question to be settled by a 
Parliamentary majority, or accepted on 
the authority of any Ministry whatever. 
It is a subject too vast and too deep for 
us to treat of and deal with without pre- 
liminary investigation conducted by per- 
sons of the highest standing, and character, 
and experience, and learning in the coun- 
try. When in possession of the result of 
their accumulated knowledge and of their 
mature thought and great experience, a 
popular assembly might weigh their opi- 
nions, and a practical Ministry might 
embody their Resolutions. There is’ no 
other means by which you can deal with 
this proposition; but if you are not of 
opinion that the electoral map of England 
should be re-constructed, then you must 
proceed prudently and practically; you 
must inquire what unrepresented places 
ought, fairly speaking, to be represented, 
and you ought not to lose the opportunity 
then offered of giving the teeming multi- 
tudes of the counties as far as you can 
that direct representation which they want, 
and which indirectly I admit they possess. 
These are the two practical points which 
you ought to have before you. There is 
no medium between dealing with the whole 
question in a vast and solemn manner by 
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we have found towns in this country which 
we think ought to be represented, and 
whose representatives would bring fresh 
vigour to this House. The population of 
the counties, invigorated and vivified with 
the new franchises which you are giving 
it, will demand direct representation in 
this House, and you ought to move in 
that direction as far as you can, so that 
counties may no longer be said to be re- 
presented only indirectly by small bo- 
roughs. I am of opinion that this may 
be done without any very serious dis- 
turbance of your representative system. 
Whatever you do, your representation 
must be fairly distributed over the coun- 
try; if you give a greater preponder- 
ance to one part at the expense of another 
you create two nations; there will be a 
want of sympathy and cordiality between 
the parts, and you will, in fact, be going 
back to the principles of the Heptarchy. 
Although I have read the names of the 
places we propose to enfranchise before, 
with one exception, I think it becoming to 
repeat them with the addition of the place 
that before was wanting. We propose, 
then, that by the thirty seats that will be 
obtained by the process of disfranchisement 
we shall give a representative to Hartle- 
pool, Darlington, Burnley, Staleybridge, 
St. Helen’s, Dewsbury, Barnsley, Middles- 
borough, Wednesbury, Croydon, Gravesend, 
and Torquay, and two to the Tower Ham- 
lets. In respect to the counties, we pro- 
pose to divide North Lancashire, North 
Lincolnshire, West Kent, East Surrey, 
Middlesex, South Staffordshire, and South 
Devon, and give them two Members each, 
and, dividing South Lancashire, also, we 
propose to give it an additional Member. 
We also propose to give a seat to the Lon- 
don University. 

I have placed before the House the 
principal features of thé Bill which I am 
asking to introduce. The Bill itself will 
be in the hands of hon. Members to-morrow, 
and then they will be perfectly well quali- 
fied to form an opinion upon the mauner 
in which the principles I have laid down 
are acted on. I hope that the House 
will candidly consider this measure. As 
far as we are concerned, we have spared no 


means adequate for the settlement of so | pains, no thought, and have not shrunk 
great a matter, and the prudent, practical from what was more important, perhaps, 


method which I mentioned. 


Well, Sir, | in endeavouring to bring it before the 


we are not prepared to take the first course, | House. I will not advert unnecessarily to 


although I do not say it is unworthy of | 
deep and respectful consideration; we | 
—— before the House of Commons, 


therefore propose to follow the second, and 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


the circumstances attending the framing 
of this measure which has now been 
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under very great difficulties and at very 
great sacrifices. I do not wish to disguise 
that I have felt great chagrin and great 
mortification in connection with what has 
taken place ; but I believe I have done my 
duty, and under the circumstances I do 
not think I could have done other than 
I have. In attempting to bring the 
question to this point we have lost those 
whose absence from our councils we more 
than regret; we have had to appeal to a 
high-spirited party to make what no 
doubt to some was to a certain extent a 
sacrifice of principle, much sacrifice of 
sentiment, and much sacrifice of interest. 
But we have not appealed in vain, because 
the Members of that party were animated 
by the same feeling which influenced us— 
asense of duty and conviction ; they felt 
that the time had arrived when this ques- 
tion must be dealt with, and settled ex- 
tensively and completely. I hope, there- 
fore, the House of Commons will give this 
measure a fair and candid consideration. 
We believe it is one which, if adopted in 
spirit, will settle its long differences; and 
that it is qualified to meet the requirements 
of the country. Iam told for certain that 
there are objections against it; but I beg 
to remind the House of the distinction 
which we draw between popular privi- 
leges and democratic rights. I am told 
that in this measure there are checks and 
counterpoises, and that it assumes in this 
country the existence of classes. If there 
are checks and counterpoises in our scheme, 
we live under a Constitution of which we 
boast that it is a Constitution of checks 
and counterpoises. If the measure bears 
some reference to existing classes in this 
country, why should we conceal from our- 
selves, or omit from our discussions, the 
fact that this country is a country of 
classes, and a country of classes it will 
ever remain? What we desire to do is to 
give every one who is worthy of it a fair 
share in the government of the country by 
means of the elective franchise; but, at 
the same time, we have been equally 
anxious to maintain the character of the 
House, to make propositions in harmony 
with the circumstances of the country, to 
prevent a preponderance of any class, and 
to give a representation to the nation. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 


Moved, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Representation of the 
People in England and Wales.—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: In any words, 
Mr. Speaker, which may fall from me ou 
this occasion, it will be as far as possible 
from my intention to impugn or question 
the assertion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
has been acting under difficulties, and that 
he believes he has done his duty. He has 
been acting under difficulties; and I, for 
one, would give him full credit when he 
says he considers he has done his duty, 
Neither is it my intention in anything that 
may fall from me to prejudge the question 
of what course it may seem right in any 
Member of this House to take, or what 
course I, myself, may be compelled to 
take, in reference to the measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I think that till 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman is in 
our hands—and he has promised that it 
will be in our hands to-morrow morning— 
it is impossible to arrive at any conclusion, 
or to enter fully into the question with such 
an amount of knowledge as the gravity of 
the circumstances demand. But, Sir, 
having said that, I must frankly state that 
the impression made on my mind by the 
statement of the right hon Gentleman is, 
in many respects, a perplexed one, and is 
not on the whole a pleasing one. We com- 
menced the Session with happy and cheer- 
ful anticipations. When the Resolutions 
of the right hon. Gentleman were produced 
we waived every question and every diffi- 
culty, except only the desire we enter- 
tained that a definite meaning should be 
attached to those Resolutions. When the 
right hon. Gentleman, acceding very fairly 
to the general desire expressed by the 
House, produced the skeleton of a Bill, no 
difficulty was raised on this side of the 
House with regard to the principle of that 
Bill. It never was in print ; but the state- 
ment which I had the honour to make, 
and which I know expressed the general 
feeling on this side of the House, was that 
from the description given of it by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I hoped when we 
saw it in print we might find that—though 
there might be points—and, perhaps, many 
and serious points—which should be raised 
on the provisions of the Bill—yet that 
those points might fairly be considered in 
Committee. But though this is the fourth 


day of our progress—or, if not our pro- 
gress, of our proceedings—with reference 
to the Reform question, I am afraid, to 
use a homely phrase, that the right hon, 
Gentleman has only *‘ led us still deeper into 
the wood.” 


I will now endeavour to state 
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the impression which, in one or two re- 
spects, the Bill which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes to introduce makes on my 
mind, as far as I understand it, and with 
due regard to the correction which to-mor- 
. row morning will supply. On ordinary 
occasions, after hearing a statement of this 
kind from the organ of the Government 
and the Leader of the House, the course 
would be to say little; but on the present 
occasion the circumstances are peculiar. 
Many of the propositions—the main pro- 
positions—of the Bill have obtained so re- 
markable a publicity, that it has been our 
duty to apply ourselves, availing ourselves 
of the information we had obtained, to a 
consideration of the measure. 
aid of the knowledge we have thus obtained 
beforehand of the principles of the Bill we 
have now acquired a more complete— 
though still an incomplete view of its na- 
ture—than we could have had if we had 
been depending simply on the statement of 
the Minister. About three days ago a 
meeting of the more select spirits was held 
in Downing Street. A portion of the in- 
formation imparted to that meeting found 
its way even to us, the mere mob of the 
House of Commons. [‘* Qh, oh!”’] As 
my observation is questioned by several 
hon. Members, I must add to it this re- 
mark—that, so far as I know, after an 
experience of thirty-four years, it is a 
practice entirely novel for a Minister of 
the Crown to gather in his house those 
Members of Parliament who he thinks 
agree with him, and state to them, days 
in advance of the House of Commons, 
the particulars of a great measure 
which it is his intention to submit 
to Parliament. I had not intended to 
make that remark, but I am justified by 
the circumstances of the case. This is an 
innovation, and it is an innovation which 
isnot an improvement. I hope, therefore, 
that there will be much consideration be- 
fore it is repeated. However much we 
lacked that advantage, I grant that the 
privilege accorded to those who assembled 
in Downing Street was not quite so com- 
plete as it might have been, because we 
likewise had the advantage of a still more 
singular revelation which had been con- 
veyed two days before toa favoured con- 
stituency, which put them and the country 
in possession, four or five days beforehand, 
of almost every point of the great and 
cardinal political measure which was to be 
submitted to-day to the House of Commons. 
Thus we have had an opportunity of con- 
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some considerable extent; and yet with 
respect to this most cardinal and vital 
measure—as I will endeavour to explain 
—my mind remains up to this moment, 


after having anxiously endeavoured to catch 


every word which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman, in a state of obscurity and 
perplexity. In order to narrow the ground, 
I pass by those propositions which need 
not now be discussed. The right hon. 
Gentleman in his final measure proposes in 
counties a £15 rating franchise, forgetful 
that he had told us bis great object was to 
proceed on principle, and that every figure 
was an expedient. I will confess I was 
amazed and amused at the facility with 
which the right hon. Gentleman, looking 
back at two decisions of the House of 
Commons in Committee last year, arrived 
at within a few nights of each other—one 
in favour of rating, and the other in favour 
of rental as a criterion of the value of the 
house to which the suffrage should be at- 
tached—objected to one of these decisions 
as merely an insignificant accident, but 
accepted the other as the deliberate opinion 
of Parliament. I shall not dwell upon that 
point; neither shall I now discuss the right 
hon. Gentleman’s plan of re-distribution of 
seats, further than to say that I think it 
is inadequate to the circumstances of the 
case, and to the exigencies of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
there are great difficulties in arriving at a 
sound scheme of re-distribution. I admit 
the difficulties of the question; but this is 
a matter which we may consider hereafter, 
and which may not unsatisfactorily be dealt 
with in detail. I stated that as my opinion 
last Session, when it was in favour of the 
Government with which I was connected. 
I still adhere to and stand by it. I pass 
by also the collateral or by-franchises— 
the secondary franchises, as they may be 
called—the 20s. direct taxes franchise, the 
educational franchise, the £50 fund fran- 
chise, and the £50 savings bank franchise 
—which, by the way, has grown from £30 
I pass by those 
franchises with this simple remark :— 
While I, of course, fully believe in the 


‘good faith with which the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer gives us the results which 
he expects from those several franchises, 
I must entirely decline to accept his figures. 
Without questioning the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s good faith, 1 look upon those figures 
as wholly erroneous and visionary. To 
speak frankly, I look upon three-fourths 
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of the enormous number of voters whom he 
paraded in different regiments—as 20s. 
direct taxes men, educational franchise 
men, £50 fund men, and £50 savings 
bank men, who are not enfranchised by 
any other means—this is not a question of 
dual voting—as little more than men in 
buckram. My objection is to the estimate 
of the right hon, Gentleman. The prin- 
ciple of those votes is open to a great deal 
of comment, which need not be entered 
upon on this occasion. The vital point is 
the borough franchise, and to that I will 
confine the remarks which I feel called 
upon tomake. The right hon. Gentleman, 
after a preface in which he dealt in general 
terms—and, as I thought, in very unexcep- 
tionable terms—chiefly on the subject of 
the British Constitution, has propounded 
to us to-night a theory which, I confess, is 
to me wholly novel—that the great secu- 
rity of this venerable Constitution, which 
has so long been the glory of England and 
the admiration of the world—if I may 
borrow those words which are ordinarily 
used in the speeches at every public dinner 
throughout the country—really depends 
upon what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
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‘indifferent as far as that Motion was con- 
cerned, whether a man were rated or not, 
and whether he paid his rates or not ; and 
under the terms of the Motion of the noble 
Lord I would undertake to get rid com- 
pletely of all personal liability to rating and 
obligation to pay rates. But this is not all. 
This was distinctly stated in the debate. 
It was stated by me at the commencement 
of the debate, and admitted by every 
speaker who took part in the discussion, 
and yet the right hon. Gentleman the or- 
gan of the Government has now discovered, 
contrary to the sense of everybody who 
paid the least attention to the matter in 
hand, of everybody who had listened to 
any portion of the speeches delivered that 
evening—that, in short, the House of Com- 
mons was led by an unerring instinct, which 
it did not understand— which we did not un- 
derstand—and which, at the time, he did 
not understand—to make the affirmation 
that rating was the great principle of the 
British Constitution. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ “No, 
no! "| I should not, however, have dwelt 
on this matter if it had had only a retro- 
spective interest; but the truth, Sir, is that 
this is a very grave question. It is a question 
which involves a great deal of detail, and 





the principle of rating. And the right 
hon. Gentleman says that last summer the | 
House of Commons, by its unerring in- | 


upon it depends the entire character of the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman. He says 


stinct, and without knowing it, established | he is going to enfranchise 237,000 persons 
this great principle of rating. And how | who are rated to the relief of the poor and 
did it establish it? How did the House | who pay their rates; and he insists upon 
of Commons, then, taking a leap in the | taking the gross numbers comprised in each 
dark—to use a phrase much in fashion | class, quite irrespective of the fact that 
last year—become so fortunate as to} some whom those numbers include are on 
arrive at this blessed result ? Why, ‘the register already, that others whom 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman says it was those numbers include cannot possibly get 
done by adopting the Motion made by my | on the register because they have not re- 
noble Friend the Member for Galway (Lord | sided and paid rates for the requisite time ; 
Dunkellin), the effect of which was that the | and that others whom those numbers in- 
basis of the franchise was to be found in | clude are absolutely incapacitated for being 
admitting to the constituencies only men | | placed on the register on account of their 
who were rated to the relief of the poor | | being habitually excused from the payment 
and who paid their rates. These are the of rates in consequence of their poverty. 
two columns of the Constitution, and these In perfect defiance of all these plain facts, 
two columns were built up on the night! however, the right hon. Gentleman has to- 





when my noble Friend succeeded in defeat- 
ing the measure of the Government. Well, 
Sir, I go back to the Motion of my noble 
Friend the Member for Galway, and I 
affirm that it had no more to do with either 
the one or the other of those columns of 
the Constitution than chalk has to do with 
cheese. The Motion of the noble Member 
for Galway simply provided that the pecu- 
niary measure of the franchise should be 
founded upon rateable value instead of 


night shown a great taste and faculty for 
making an army on paper, and to-night 
accordingly he marches out into the arena 
these 237,000 men. Now, these include 
a very considerable number of freemen. 
They likewise include a very large number 
of persons who cannot possibly be regis- 
tered on the account of the frequency of 
their migration, and on account of their 
period of residence being too restricted to 
qualify them. Without entering at this 
moment into avy details, I will venture to 





gross estimated rental. It was perfectly 
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say that of these 237,000 men, in point of 
fact not as many as 140,000, when you 
have made the necessary deductions, will 
be added to the register. And those who 
recollect the difference between the 644,000 
male occupiers now upon the list at a value 
of £10 and upwards, and the 451,000 
householders who are actually upon the 
register, will at once perceive my meaning. 
However, the enfranchisement of about 
140,000- persons who are occupiers under 
a £10 rental is the whole certain and im- 
mediate effect of the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman as long as he keeps on the 
foundation of what he describes as the 
British Constitution. But I was astounded 
when the right hon. Gentleman descended 
from the pedestal of the Constitution on 
which he had seated himself and dealt with 
the case of the compound-householder. He 
said that the compound-householder was, 
after all, as good a man as anybody else; 
he might be competent to enjoy the fran- 
chise and to fulfil his duties asa voter ; 
but as the owner of the property by paying 
the rates has deprived him of the position 
which he would otherwise hold, we will, says 
the right hon. Gentleman, give the com- 
pound-householder every facility. The 
right hon. Gentleman then boldly pro- 
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ceeded to place upon his list of enfranchised 
citizens 486,000 persons who do not pay 
rates, but who come under the description 


of compound-householders. But, if that 
is so, where is this great principle of the 
British Constitution ? What is the use of 
talking about the value of rating and set- 
ting forth doctrines like that which ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman propounds when he 
talks of the completeness and authenticity 
of this principle? when he talks of the 
duties which ratepayers have to discharge 
and which Jess fortunate members of the 
community do not discharge? What is 
the use of setting up a principle in order 
to knock it down again? The right hon. 
Gentleman frankly says he thinks those 
persons who are not ratepayers just as 
much entitled to be enfranchised as those 
who are. [‘* No, no!” ] Several hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say ‘‘ No;” but if they 
will give me a little time I am coming to 
their method of construing the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. But I have 
already followed the right hon. Gentleman 
through two phases of his speech—the 
first, in which he described the importance 
and almost the sanctity of the principle of 
rating as the basis of the British Constitu- 
tion; and the second, in which he hu- 
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manely pleaded in defence of the eom- 
pound-householder, saying that he was as 
good a man as anybody else, and ought to 
be placed in as favourable circumstances 
as anybody else. Now, I will endeavour 
to make out an approximation to the views 
of several Gentlemen who do not agree 
with me as to the proper construction to be 
put upon the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Compound-householders are to 
have every facility for being registered. 
[‘“* Hear, hear! ’’}] Well, I should say that 
the only natural meaning of that term is, 
that as the names of all the compound- 
householders are for the most part, and 
ought to be in every case, entered in the 
ratebook, the obvious meaning of giving 
them every facility is that when they are 
in possession of the necessary qualification 
they ought to be carried on to the register. 
That is what I call giving every facility to 
the compound-householders. But what does 
the right hon. Gentleman eall giving every 
facility to the compound-householders ? 
He said that they must make their claims, 
that they must insert their names, and that 
they must pay their rates. ([‘* Hear, 
hear! ”] I am astonished—I am as- 
tounded to hear those cheers. Can Gen- 
tlemen have considered the meaning of 
that manifestation? You say that it is his 
duty to go and pay to the parish officer the 
rate which he has already paid in his rent. 
[** No, no!” from the Ministerial Benches. | 
You do not say it, then; I am very well 
pleased at that denial—but what is the 
meaning of giving them these facilities ? 
I am afraid the meaning of them is this 
—perhaps it is that the compound-house- 
holder is to be fined in the difference 
between the rate which the landlord is 
bound to pay under landlord’s assessment 
and that which constitutes the amount he 
would have to pay if individually rated. 
But, whether he does that or not, I know 
very well that unless the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will adopt the simple mode of en- 
franchising compound-householders which 
he may read in the Bill of last year, there 
will be two processes at variance with each 
other—absolutely as different as black from 
white—in many towns in the country, and 
dependent solely on the view which the 
local authorities take of the matter. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman in the course of his 
studies on this subject examine the Returns 
which have been in his hands for a week ? 
Turnto the borough of Lambeth. The right 
hon. Gentleman will find in that single 
parish 5,781 compound occupiers on the 
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Parliamentary register. Let him go on 
to the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, 
and there he will find, at page 152 of the 
blue book of last year, which I am afraid 
he has not read as carefully as I have, that 
4,921 tenements at and above £10 rental 
are rated to the owners instead of to the 
occupiers, and that at present there are 
only five of such occupiers on the register. 
And why? Is it because the people of 
the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, are 
sluggish and indifferent about their political 
privileges, while the people of Lambeth 
are animated by such a lively fire of pa- 
triotism that 5,781 of them have been to the 
overseer and taken pains to have their names 
inserted on the register? Or is it because 
the different processes pursued by the local 
authorities in different parishes have resulted 
in placing, in one case five compound-occu- 
piers, and in the other case 5,781 upon 
the register? Am I to be told, at this 
time of day, after all the stages this ques- 
tion has passed through, after turning it 
over and over and over again, after parting 
with three of your Colleagues [Cries of 
**Oh!’’ and cheers |—three of the best of 
your Colleagues, who were not willing to ac- 
cept the Bill which you now propose—am I 
to be told that legislation which affects two- 
thirds of the whole number of persons 
below £10 about whose enfranchisement 
there is a question, is to depend on the 
pure and simple discretion of the parish 
officer, and that he is to decide who are to 
be enfranchised and who are not? When 
Gentlemen perceive that such is the opera- 
tion of the proposed system, they will, I 
think, readily follow me, at any rate, to 
this conclusion—that the question is one 
which it is totally impossible for us to 
leave to the discretion and command of the 
parochial authorities. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman going to take it out of their 
hands—eh? Does he mean that the 
names of these 5,000 persons shall be put 
upon the register in the one parish as in 
the other ? If so, let him say so. But it 
is most important with regard to the view 
we take that we should know—and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech throws no 
light on this subject whatever, because he 
has not told us whether these men—indeed, 
I think he has told us the contrary; I 
think he has told us that they are to go 
through some process which is, in fact, 
call it what you like, neither more nor less 
than a fine on the labouring classes. 
[Oh!” “Hear hear!”] If we say, 
“* You, who by arrangement with your 
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landlords, have nothing to do at present 
with rates but to pay your rents, which 
include them, are now to go to one parish 
officer and claim to be rated, then to ano- 
ther parish officer and see whether any 
rate be due of which you have no know- 
ledge, and if any be due to tender the 
amount, and then are liable to be told by 
the parish officer, as persons were told in 
a noted case in one of the metropolitan 
boroughs, ‘ Now you have made your 
claim, and as soon as the revising barrister . 
comes in November you may appear and - 
support it’’’—if this be the mode which 
we are to adopt, I tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that, in my opinion, the mode 
which he has adopted of applying the 
principle of rating is a mode that really 
cannot stand. I do not agree with those 
who think that the principle of rating is 
the great bulwark of the Constitution ; but 
I do agree with those who think that if 
you enfranchise all householders you get 
into very great difficulties—and I do not 
perceive that the right hon. Gentleman has 
made the smallest provision to meet these 
difficulties—at the lower end of the scale 
when you come to deal with that class 
of householder who is usually excused his 
rates. You then. put it in the power of 
a parish officer, who is a political partizan, 
and who anticipates that 100 or 500 men 
are going to vote on the side opposed to 
his convictions, to allege their poverty 
and obtain the excuse of their rates, 
thereby disfranchising these men. There 
is a cure for that; and what is it? You 
let in the election agent, who, aware of 
the polities of the parish officer, and de- 
termined not to be behind him, comes with 
the rates of these 500 men, and in tri- 
umph re-instates these bribed and contami- 
nated men. I did expect from the right 
hon. Gentleman some indications that he 
had made provision for dealing with this 
class of cases ; but, instead, the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to make disrespectful 
remarks upon a plan that is not before the 
House, a plan for a £5 rating, which he 
called a Serbonian bog, and which yet, on 
the only occasion when it was proposed to 
the House of Commons, in the Bill of 
Lord Russell, the right hon. Gentleman, 
if my memory serves me rightly, spoke of 
not as a Serbonian bog, but in terms of 
general approbation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has indicated most guardedly that 
somebody has got a plan for depriving the 
persons below a £5 rating of this pri- 
vilege of paying their rates and so reduc- 
C 
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ing them to a condition of helotism which 
he thinks is quite intolerable. The right 
hon. Gentleman does not appear to me to 
be at all aware of the real history of the 
laws that have been passed in reference to 
the personal liability to rating. It is all 
very well to say that the old principle of 
the borough franchise was that a man 
should pay scot and lot. Nodoubt. But 
we have contrived to improve, at any rate, 
the detail of many of our social and economi- 
cal arrangements; and I take it that in that 

«state of society a very large number ,of 
those who paid scot and lot were proprietors 
of their own houses. But the great mass 
—almost the entirety of the smaller popula- 
tion of our towns are now tenants, and not 
proprietors ; and for half a century Parlia- 
ment has been under the conviction that it 
was much better in the case of those small 
holdings to deal as to rates with the land- 
lord, and not with the tenant. Iam ad- 
dressing myself to that observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in which he clothed 
with a kind of mysterious horror the sup- 
position that persons rated below £5 might 
be relieved from all liability in respect of 
their rates. But in what light has Parlia- 
ment regarded this view of the British Con- 
stitution ? What has it said in the Small 
Tenements Act ? 

““Whereas the collection of Poor Rates and 
Highway Rates assessed upon the Occupiers of 
Tenements of small annual value is expensive, 
difficult, and frequently impracticable, it is expe- 
dient to make better provision for the rating of 
such tenements and for the Collection of such 
Rates, Be it therefore enacted ”— 
that the owner shall be rated instead, 
This, which is a social reform, the right 
hon. Gentleman seems to clothe with a 
kind of horror and dislike, and actually 
hails the principle as if its application to 
the small holders of this country were in 
the nature of a public wrong. I must own 
that I so far agree with Gentlemen who 
feel great anxiety on this subject of per- 
sonal rating, that I should regard it as a 
fortunate circumstance if the limit of our 
franchise downwards were to cease at the 
same point with the personal liability to 
rates. I think there would be some very 
great advantages in that arrangement. But 
is the arrangement you are going to make 
anything at all like it? I do not mean to 
say that it is practicable to any very great 
extent, because I have not the means of 
obtaining the necessary information ; but I 
believe it is owing entirely to a defect of 
detail—namely, in the amount of the allow- 
ance proposed—that the Small Tenements 
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Act does not run much more generally 
through the boroughs. If we are sincere 
—and I believe we are—in desiring some- 
thing like fixity, every man must contem- 
plate something like this arrangement ; but 
it is precisely this arrangement which the 
right hon. Gentleman has selected for his 
severest condemnation. There are two 
questions which I wish to submit to the 
House—the first, what the Bill is now; 
the second, what it would become if it were 
to pass into Committee. I will take the 
second question first—What would become 
of the Bill if it were passed into Committee. 
I find that there are three safeguards or 
securities contemplated by the Bill. The 
first relates to residence, the second to 
rating, and the third to dual voting—a 
phrase which the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to me, with a very unerring instinct, 
to eschew as long as ever he could, and, at 
last, to pass over with a lightness and de- 
licacy of touch for which I shall be forced 
to ‘substitute very much coarser handling. 
Let me look at these securities. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not adopted the term 
of the municipal franchise, but an inter- 
mediate term of two years ; that is to say, 
he substantially adds a twelvemonth to the 
term now required for the Parliamentary 
register. I cannot say, for myself, that I 
attach the smallest value to that provision. 
It will operate in reducing the franchise 
among the people of property and of the 
upper classes not quite so much as among 
the lower classes if you consider that an 
advantage. But I presume it is to apply 
to all equally, or is there to be one law for 
persons rated above £10 and another for 
those rated below £10. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The proposition is the same as in 
Lord John Russell’s Bill. The rights under 
the existing law will not be interfered with. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I presume so. I 
think that is quite the right way to do it, 
if itis to be done. I think it proper to 
preserve existing rights; but, prospectively, 
I am accurate in saying that the effect of 
the residence qualification will be to limit 
in some degree the number of voters. 
[** Oh! ”?] Does not the longer term of re- 
sidence limit the number of electors? At 
present, however, I merely wish to enter a 
protest to the extent that it does so. I 
now come toa question of rating, and here 
it appears to me that the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman is fundamentally 
and essentially wrong. I can understand 
that you may remedy, in a certain sense, 
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the evils of that proposition by adopt- {the constituencies or only add to them 
ing provisions which will completely nul- | 100,000 or 120,000 people, depends upon 
lify it. If you will take the names of the | the will of local councils and local officers? 
486,000 compound-householders — I use | I protest against that method of proceed- 
the term as including those under the|ing. If household suffrage is to be es- 
Small Tenements Act, although it is not | tablished, let it be established honestly, and 
perfectly correct in Jaw to do so—and if} do not let us leave the wealthier persons 
you provide that all these names are to go|in those constituencies to enfranchise or 
direet upon the register, then you admit | disfranchise at their pleasure, and with re- 
the whole question ; but it would be much | ference to circumstances any of them may 
better to get rid of the ratepaying dis- | think fit, this one class of persons, and the 
tinction at once, and there is no advantage | most important class of persons affected 
in adopting a circuitous process for its | by the provisions of the Bill of the right 
own sake. I wish to point out the fun-|hon. Gentleman. Again, I come back to 
damentally incurable part of the propo-| my point—is that distinction between rated 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman, sup-/|and non-rated persons to be a reality or 
posing it is intended to be a reality ; if it| mot? If it is not to be a reality, say so, 
is intended to be a vision and a dream, | and do away with the distinction and let 
then the question must be considered from | us get rid of these unnecessary eulogies 
a different point of view. Supposing it to | on that portion of the Constitution. If itis 
be a reality, there will be found existing | to be a reality, then do not let us leave it 
in the country laws and practices of many | dependent upon the simple will of the local 
different descriptions, which have the | authority what the limits of the constitu- 
effect, in different modes, of limiting the|eney are to be. Then there are two other 
principle of personal liability. The first | most important points—there are the cases 
of these modes is the adoption of the| of towns for which special local Acts have 
Small Tenements Act. The ratepayers | been obtained, in which the Small Tene- 
of a parish, voting with a very high plu-| ments Act is unknown, and in which these 
rality of votes, can, if they think fit, | local Acts establish the principle of com- 
bring it under the operation of the Act, | pounding for rates upon a very large scale. 
and thereby disfranchise every man who|I suppose the right hon. Gentleman is 
would enjoy the franchise in a direct man- | aware that these local Acts establish com- 
ner but for the operation of that Act. | position for rates upon the assessment of 
Assuming the distinction between rating | the landlord up to £10, £12, £15, £20, 
and non-rating is a reality, the first effect} and, in certain cases in London, practi- 
of the introduction of the Act is to re-| cally up to £30 value. I asked the right 
move from the register every man who is| hon. Gentleman whether a compound- 
within its seope—that is, up to £6 rating. | householder paying 20s. in direct taxes is 
Let us apply this to the borough of Leeds. | to be permitted to enjoy the second vote— 
I do not think it possible for a Reform | that is to say, the direct tax vote—and he 
Bill not to add a éonsiderable number to | said ‘‘ Yes.”” Certainly, it would be most 
the constituency in that borough; and I | absurd that he should not, assuming that 
congratulate my hon. Friend (Mr. Baines) | the direct tax vote is to become the law of 
near me upon the fact. In the borough/|the land; but what can be more absurd 
there are 14,000 ratepayers at £6 and|than this? We recognise his fitness 
under. Can it be possible that it shall de-| to be made one of the special class who 
pend upon the will of a vestry—aye, and|are to be elected, as it were, keepers of 
not of the vestry considered as a popular | the rest of the community by means of 
body, but upon the will, exclusively I may | this double vote; but he is to be put in a 
say, of the propertied classes in the parish | situation of difficulty in respect to his 
—whether these 14,000 people are to be household vote as compared with a man 
enfranchised, or they are not? Again, | rated at £3 or £4 in towns where there 
where the Small Tenements Act has been | does not happen to be a local Act. Can any- 
adopted, it is in the power of the vestry thing more ludicrous be conceived? In the 
to disallow and expel it. Is that state of borough of Thetford the Bill of the right 
things to form a basis for our legislation? | hon. Gentleman will go to establish very 
In fact, are we to pass a law with respect | close upon universal suffrage ; but it is no 
to the effect of which we are really in the borough at all—it is like a great number 
dark ; and whether it will establish house- | of other boroughs which the right hon. Gen- 
hold suffrage, or not, whether it will double | tleman finds of use in drawing fancy compa- 
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risons between the county and the borough 
representations. It is a village, or, rather, 
an assembly of villages constitating a rural 
district. There is a population of 4,200, 
of whom 829, or one in five, are male 
occupiers. That proportion is very close 
upon universal suffrage, and the same pro- 
portion throughout England will give a con- 
stituency of nearly 4,000,000—which I 
imagine will entirely close the mouth of 
Mr. Beales. That is the way the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to deal with the 
borough of Thetford. An immense pro- 
portion of the people there are the mere 
peasantry of the country—and by that I 
mean they are unskilled labourers. We 
have now, I am thankful to say, many 
highly skilled agricultural labourers ; they 
are an increasing proportion, and, un- 


doubtedly, with the augmented use of] p 


agricultural machinery, they must become 
an augmented proportion. The Bill pro- 
poses universal suffrage as far as the bo- 
rough of Thetford is concerned. There 
are other examples of these village districts, 
these groups or clusters of villages—such 
as Wilton and Westbury—and if you en- 
franchise the peasantry of these groups 
and clusters of villages you will have—I 
will not say in Committee on the Bill, but 
very soon—to consider whether the pea- 
santry in every village shall not be en- 
franchised, and whether the principle of 


population, applied as you apply it in 
certain cases, not to town populations, 


but to rural village populations is not 
to be applied universally to the country ? 
IT am not one of those who believe 
the Constitution of the country is de- 
pendent upon the suffrage as absolutely 
as the Earl of Derby, who spoke the other 
night of an extended suffrage involving the 
destruction of the British Constitution. I 
have a great deal more faith in the British 
Constitution than to believe that it depends 
upon rating or upon an exact estimate and 
the adding of more or less to the consti- 
tuencies. I believe that we may make many 
mistakes, and yet the strong good sense 
and the whole traditions of this country 
will keep the Constitution on its legs—but 
that is no reason why we should make mis- 
takes or alter the customary method of our 
legislation, or why we should establish the 
new principle of the Bill, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said the House of Commons 
did on the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Galway. Before I accede to 
a franchise which is close upon universal 
suffrage—equal to it or to manhood resi- 
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dential suffrage—in those rural districts 
where there is no Small Tenements Act in 
operation, I should like to ask myself first 
of all whether I am prepared to endure the 
application of the principle to all the county 
constituencies of the country. Nothing 
can be more preposterous than that you 
should say to a peasant, or common hod- 
man, or day labourer, earning Is. 6d. or 
2s. a day, in a town where there is no 
composition in force, ‘* You shall have your 
franchise for nothing and be put on the 
register without knowing it;” while in 
great communities such as the vast parishes 
and boroughs of London, and many other 
towns of the country, you absolutely fine 
in time, or money, or both, the compound. 
householder who, at the same time, is a 
man whose perfect competence you pro- 
ose to recompense by putting into his 
hand this dual vote which is given for the 
payment of direct taxes. The second of 
these safeguards, personal rating, as the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes it, I venture 
to predict is doomed. It may be possible 
to make personal rating a condition of the 
suffrage—the right hon. Gentleman has 
condemned the plan by which, perhaps, it 
might be done—but personal rating is a 
practical condition of the suffrage, while it 
is regulated partly by pure accident, partly 
by the will of the local or parochial autho- 
rity, and partly by the activity of political 
agents, and through a liberal use of a 
candidate’s purse cannot be embodied in an 
Act to amend the representation of the 
people. Then comes the duality of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and here alone he was mo- 
derate in the computation of his numbers. 
He did not venture upon a higher figure 
than 200,000, although he left, I admit, a 
broad margin beyond. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows very well—he must know 
—that there must be many more than 
200,000 of these dual votes. And here I 
am bound to make a complaint against Her 
Majesty’s Government. Last year, to the 
best our ability, we laboured and spent 
hours and days, with the best aid we could 
obtain, to throw into the best form we could 
devise the best information that our oppor- 
tunities would allow us to obtain, in order 
to place full information before the House; 
and yet we were only proposing a homely 
measure of a character which might easily 
occur to any person, without digging be- 
neath the surface, and elaborating refined 
and philosophical systems like that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman comes forward with his 
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proposition relating to dual voting—of all 
new-fangled schemes the most new-fangled 
—of all innovations the most innovating— 
and he does not condescend to lay upon the 
table any computation of the number of the 
dual votes so to be created—votes which are 
to be put, I must say, as arms into the 
hands of one part of the community against 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not condescend to supply, although he has 
been so long thinking about it—ever since 
Lord Derby wrote to him in the autumn to 
say that the question ought to be dealt with, 
and that with no niggard hand—he has not 
supplied us with a rag of information, ex- 
cept his statement that he supposes the 
number of voters must be much beyond 
200,000? How much? Is it 300,000 ? 
Is it 400,000? Is it 500,000? No reply. 
I am bound to say that I do not suffer so 
much from the want of reply as might 
be supposed. To this dual vote, from 
this moment, be the numbers great or 
small, I, for one, record an implacable hos- 
tility. We have used the language of 
reserve long enough; we would gladly 
observe it still [**Oh, oh!” and cheers] 
if the proposition of the Government were 
such as to make it compatible with the ful- 
filment of public obligation. But I have 
enough faith in the British spirit and 
honour—even of those Gentlemen who 
gave me that sarcastic cheer—to believe 
that [ should ill indeed study the mode of 
access to their good graces if, entertaining 
those opinions, I were to speak of the 
proposals of the Government in less un- 
measured terms. Why, this dual vote is, 
in the first place, a gigantic engine of fraud. 
It is an engine of fraud that nothing could 
control. I do believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman might, if he had taken pains, 
have in some degree avoided the pitfall. 
He might, for instance, have confined the 
dual vote to payment of the house tax. 
If he had done so, he would still have 
been liable to this difficulty—that many 
persons, to serve the purpose of political 
parties, might come forward and get them- 
selves assessed to the house tax in respect 
of houses of less than £20 value. He 
might have proposed that every man should 
not only pay house tax, but every other 
payment for poor rates, highway rates, 
&c., on the same scale, and that would 
have been a considerable check on this 
kind of corruption. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes a franchise not only 
for income tax, but for assessed taxes, I 
declare, and I will show—and not I alone, 
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but all who take the pains to consider the 
subject—that the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman is simply equivalent to a 
proclamation to every man with a purse 
in his pocket that he may make votes on 
any scale he pleases for 20s. a year. A 
man who chooses to dab a little hair pow- 
der on his head is liable to pay 23s. a 
year. A man who chooses to pay the ser- 
vants’ tax may have the vote. A man 
who chooses to hand about, not the body, 
but the property of a miserable three- 
legged jade may qualify 365 persons with 
a single horse that may not perhaps have 
cost him £3. Then, take the income tax. 
Well, in a certain borough where 100 
votes are important to be had, that num- 
ber of persons may sign a requisition 
to the surveyor of taxes, saying, “ You 
have not assessed us to the income 
tax?” The surveyor of taxes has no 
option in the matter—at least, I presume 
you are not about to put before him the 
duty of ascertaining whether these persons 
are liable to be assessed, although it would 
be quite as rational as some of the propo- 
sitions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Still, it is not included in the present 
scheme. Well, 100 schedules go to the 
man who brings the complaint, and who 
is, of course, the agent of one of the poli- 
tical parties. He fills up the 100 schedules 
of Schedule D. He writes the words, 
‘Turkish Guaranteed Stock,’ or some- 
thing of that kind. He has them signed 
by the parties, the operation is complete, 
and a vote is made in respect of every one 
of these schedules. I believe it would be 
absolutely impossible to prevent wholesale 
fraud in the manufacture of these votes. 
But, then, the right hon. Gentleman may 
say—he is merciless in making the past 
errors of men suit his present purpose— 
that we proposed it in 1854. That is 
quite true ; but with what exact provision 
we coupled the proposition I do not now 
recollect. It wore in our eyes an appear- 
ance then which it still wears in the eyes 
of the right hon. Gentleman—for he will 
not suppose I impute to him—as I do not 
—that he deliberately wishes to bring 
about this great system of fraud. After 
we had contemplated it we saw what it 
would come to, and we did not propose it 
either in 1860 or 1866. We rejected it 
then, and it is therefore no wonder that 
we are ready to criticize it now. But, 
besides being a gigantic engine of fraud, 
this dual vote is a good deal more. It is 
@ proclamation of a war of classes. It is 
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the first measure in the war of classes. 
Talk of the British Constitution! The 
author of this dual vote is the man who 
strikes at the British Constitution. That 
British Constitution rests, and has rested 
from time immemorial, upon the mutual 
good-will, respect, and good feeling of the 
people—upon the equality which they en- 
joy before the eye of the law—upon the 
manner in which they meet in their public 
assemblies as men and citizens, and enjoy- 
ing equal privileges in that capacity. But 
the day you place in the hands of the rich 
man, under the notion of fortifying his 
position, this weapon to use against his 
poorer fellow-countrymen—that day you 
seal the doom of the old British Constitu- 
tion—that day you sow dissensions that 
never can abate—that day you destroy the 
confidence that unites all classes of the 
community—that day, if you could pass 
this law, if you could promulgate it to- 
morrow as an Act of Parliament in the 
terms in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has proposed it, you would light up a 
flame the most dangerous and formidable 
that ever menaced the safety of a State. 
Entertaining these opinions, there are 
certain questions still in reserve. I atill 
wait to see the proposals by which this 
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sacred principle of rating is to be applied, 
and whether it is to be applied in a limited 


manner, or whether the whole of the 
700,000 are to be enfranchised. But I 
must observe that there is one extraordi- 
nary omission in the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in an admirable passage, which I promise 
to look out and quote in some future de- 
bate, laid down the principle of the lodger 
franchise. [ am ashamed to tread the 
ground which has been trodden by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I should be 
sorry to spoil the effect by an imperfect 
description. But the substance of what 
he says is that the existence of a class of 
lodgers is a necessity of our modern civil- 
ization, and that you have in your great 
towns, and especially in London, owing 
to the extremely high cost of space, and 
consequently the high rate of rent, a vast 
multitude of men living as lodgers, who in 
other towns of the country, in the very 
same condition, with the same character, 
capacity, and willingness to pay rates— 
that being the fourth of the cardinal vir- 
tues—are householders; you have those 
men in London in tens, twenties, and 
fifties of thousands. And yet those men 
the right hon. Gentleman passes by, 
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and no provision is made for them, ex. 
cept the provision with regard to the 
savings banks. I never.heard myself that 
lodgers were a class particularly given to 
putting their money into the savings bank. 
If they are, it shows they are very fit for 
the franchise, and I should like to enfran- 
chise them on that account. But the 
savings bank franchise will do no more for 
lodgers than for other men, and, unfortu- 
nately, a very amall proportion of those 
who are skilled artizans in London are 
to be found among the savings banks de- 
positors. What I find, then, is this. I 
find that the safeguard of long residence 
—I use the word conventionally—is prac- 
tically of small account. I find that the 
safeguard of the liability to pay rates can- 
not possibly be accepted by this House 
after it has become aware of the nature 
and operation of the laws with respect to 
rating in this country. And I say this, 
expressly guarding myself against being 
supposed to undervalue the advantage that 
may belong to a franchise which termi- 
nates at the point where the payment 
of rates terminates. Well, I presume 
that these limitations must go; that the 
dual vote must go; the right hon. 
Genileman knows as well as I do that 
the dual vote is dead already. The right 
hon. Gentleman required to muster and 
pluck up his courage well in order to speak 
to the House of that; for it certainly 
was a great effort for a man to propose 
to the House of Commons that which he 
must know in his own mind is as com- 
pletely gone as if it had been a proposal 
of the times of Lord Strafford and Charles |. 
Well, then, with the dual franchise gone, 
there is the lodger franchise coming; and 
behind the lodger franchise is the broad 
consequence that must follow, as affecting 
the county constituencies, of the enfran- 
chisement of the peasantry. That is the 
form which, in the natural course of things 
after a long time, perhaps, and not during 
the present Session, the Bill would assume 
if it got into Committee. That is a very 
extensive change ; it may be that this mea- 
sure does not contain provision for it ; but, 
as far as one can at present construe it ; 
it looks as if it would assume that shape. 
I am convinced that these safeguards must 
go, and I am confident that a lodger fran- 
chise must come in. I do not hesitate to 
say I think it is generous on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman to offer such a 
measure as I suppose to Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. Its operation on 
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that scale would, no doubt, be highly fa- 
vourable to them ; and if the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman be to confer on them 
increased power, and increased numbers in 
the boroughs of the country, I do not say 
it is for them to quarrel with it. But, Sir, 
there are other interests than the interests 
of party involved. I have not said a word 
since we quitted office in defence of the 
principle on which we proceeded last year ; 
but the right hon. Gentlemen stated that 
last year we proceeded, not on a principle, 
but ‘‘ avowedly on an expedient.”’ He may, 
indeed, have thought it, and may eall it 
an expedient, but assuredly it was not 
“‘avowedly ’’ an expedient. We called it, 
because we believed it to be, a principle ; 
and our principle was this—the enfran- 
chisement of the skilled labour of the 
country. We have heard much from the 
other side and elsewhere about the value 
of the principle of selection, and the last 
testimony to the value of that principle 
which I saw was a remarkable letter from 
the noble Lord the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the Conservative work- 
ing men of Huddersfield, in which he said 
that the best portion of the working classes 
ought to be admitted to the franchise. Sir, 
I certainly shall be not a little curious to 
hear from the noble Lord the reasons which 
have induced him to come down to this 
House and offer us a Bill drawn in con- 
tempt of the principle he thus recommended 
—a Bill which utterly excludes all principle 
of selection, which excludes a vast number 
of the most skilled and most instructed of 
our working men, and which, where it ad- 
mits any of them, admits along with 
them the poorest, the least instructed, 
and the most dependent members of the 
community. Having regard to the ex- 
treme gravity of the case, it would be too 
much for me to presume now to decide what 
would be the practical effect of so large a 
measure as this Bill if these pretended 
safeguards—I do not mean to say that the 
Government do not believe in their suffi- 
ciency—but if these fall away, the propo- 
sition certainly requires some consideration 
before I, for one, could make up my mind 
upon it. With regard to the proposition in 
its limited form, with this distinction be- 
tween rating and rental, and the shutting 
out of men because their houses are com- 
pounded for, owing to their residence in 
particular parishes and towns which have 
availed themselves of a great social improve- 
ment adopted by Parliament with ail its 
might some fifty years ago—to that I am 
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utterly and resolutely opposed. With re- 
spect, then, to the plan and proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I think a more 
particular knowledge is requisite to enable 
us to judge in what manner they ought to 
be dealt with as a whole. To many of 
them, and especially to that most import- 
ant one relating to dual voting, I am in- 
flexibly opposed ; and I confess I think it 
quite impossible, under any circumstances, 
that any proposal like that, or one con- 
ceived in such a spirit, can obtain the sanc- 
tion of this House. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE: Sir, 
on the occasion of the introduction of so 
important a Bill by the Government it is 
far from my intention to go into any length- 
ened discussion of the subject, or to pre- 
sume to give an opinion on many of the 
questions which it raises. But I feel it 
quite necessary to say a few words, es- 
pecially on account of some remarks 
which have fallen from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, at the close of his speech, men- 
tioned the difficulties with which he had 
been surrounded in preparing and bringing 
forward the measure, and he said at last 
that he had to bring it before the party 
with whom he acted, and that, although 
with great difficulty on the part of many 
of them on the grounds he had stated, it 
had been on the whole accepted. I feel 
it necessary on my own behalf to guard 
myself against being supposed to be one of 
those who have already given any assent 
to the measure. I must reserve to myself 
the right when the next stages of the Bill 
shall have come to take such course as I 
may think proper, without reference to any 
political connections, And I am bound to 
say that my present impression of the Bill 
is not favourable. I have endeavoured to 
look at it from both points of view—from 
the point of view which I myself, as a Con- 
servative, naturally desire to regard such 
questions—namely, with a desire to uphold 
the balance of our Constitution in order and 
stability. I have endeavoured also to look 
upon it from the point of view from which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite may be expected 
to look at it, and I must confess that it 
seems to me with a remarkable infelicity 
to combine objections which have weighed 
with both sides of the House. Having 
guarded myself so far, and having claimed 
for myself the right, on the second reading 
of the Bill, or whenever any question may 
arise, to take my own course in the-matter, 
I will not intrude longer on the attention 
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of the House. I will only venture to say 
that I am not so singular in my opinion 
as the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
imagine. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: Sir, I do 
not intend to lengthen the discussion by 
following the example set by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire. The right hon, Gentleman 
stated at the commencement of his speech, 
as I thought very justly, that the time to 
discuss the details of the Bill will be when 
it is in the hands of Members, and when 
they can clearly see what its provisions 
are. I think that a very judicious course, 
because it is utterly impossible, even with 
the ability of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to give a perfectly clear view of so 
difficult and so complex a matter in the 
course of his speech, to which we have lis- 
tened with so much attention. But what 
did the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire do after making that declaration ? 
He made a speech than which, in the 
whole course of my experience, I never 
heard anything more ingenious or more 
telling as a party speech, more captious, 
more bitter, or more sarcastic. That was 
the character of his speech. Ido not want 
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to go into any details ; but I must mention 


one or two points in his speech in which 
he illustrated the character of the Bill. 
He expended all his art of irony on the 
rating franchise. He denied what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said with 
great justice that this House did last Ses- 
sion affirm the principle of rating. [Mr. 
GLADsToNE: Only in boroughs.] I mean 
in boroughs. The vote that caused the 


fall of the late Government involved the | 


rating franchise. And what did the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say? He said 
that the principle was affirmed ; but that 
when they came to the application of that 
principle, the Government found they could 
not conjoin it with—and accordingly they 
carried it out without adding it to a value 
franchise. That might be a fair question 
for consideration in Committee. The 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
spoke rather rashly when he condemned 
the principle that the men to be in- 
trusted with the franchise are those who 
bear the public burdens. That is not a 
new principle. It is a very old principle. 
If the right hon. Gentleman looked to the 
proceedings of a Committee—well known 
to all constitutional writers—presided over 
by Serjeant Glanville 200 years ago, he 
would find the different franchises and dif- 
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ferent rights of voting were fully discussed; 
and that if any one thing came out more 
clearly than another before that Committee 
it was that, according to the ancient com- 
mon law of England, the men who sus- 
tained local burdens and paid local taxes 
were the men who were entitled to the 
franchise. That is the class of men who 
serve on juries, filled parish offices of all 
kinds, and voted for municipal purposes. 
The right hon. Member for South Lanca- 
shire again ridiculed the principle laid down 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the compound-householders are to have 
means given them of placing their names 
on the rate book, and of acquiring the 
franchise which is attached to rating. The 
right hon. Gentleman says it would depend 
to a great extent on the parochial officers 
whether a man should be on the rate book 
at all, and that the election agent might 
pay the rate and so bribe the voter who 
would thus have a vote. But that applied 
in some degree to the existing law ; be- 
cause a man at present cannot Vote unless 
his rate is paid. We all know what the 
ratepaying clause is. A man must pay 
the rate to have a vote ; and if the rate is 
paid by the landlord the terant does not 
have a vote. The right hon. Gentleman 
assumes that the compound-householder 
would not have the power to be put on the 
rate book as proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but that is not a fair ar- 
gument, for the right hon. Gentleman has 
not yet seen the Bill, and we do not know 
what provisions it contains for the purpose 
of enabling the compound-householder to 
put his name upon the rate book ; and yet, 
without knowing what the fact is, the 
right hon. Gentleman assumes that this is 
to be a source of fraud. I ask him to wait 
until he sees the Bill and finds out what 
are its provisions. [‘‘ Question! ”’] But 
I will not go into further details, for I see 
that hon. Gentlemen behind me do not like 
them. However, I will promise to go into 
them at another time, whether hon. Gen- 
tlemen like it or not. One strong convic- 
tion has forced itself upon my mind during 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire, and that is, that all 
Reform is impossible. [‘‘ No, no!”] 1 
will tell you why. The moment a Re- 
form Bill is brought in by one set of Mi- 
nisters it is sure to be carped at by the set 
they have supplanted. They say either 
that it goes too far, or else that it does 
not go far enough. It has been thought 
by most people of late that the Government 
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were going too far in the direction of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
and it has been a common thing to hear it 
said at the clubs and elsewhere, ‘‘ Why, 
the Government are going to take the 
wind out of the sails of Mr. Gladstone.”’ 
But we now find that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, instead of ap- 
proving of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment as promising a great advance in Re- 
form, turns round calmly and tells the Go- 
vernment that they have done nothing. I am 
not going to enter now into the question of 
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the duality of votes beyond stating my own 
conviction that dual voting will not do. | 
When I heard such an ingenious and | 
bitter speech made against Reform, or 
against a very extensive measure of Re- | 
form—a measure so extensive that it 
alarmed a great number of the Conserva- 
tive party themselves—and when I saw 
the great advocate of Reform making such 
a speech, I must say I came to the con- 
clusion that Reform is impossible. But 
notwithstanding my objection to the pro- 
posal of dual voting, I must admit I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has ac- 
quitted himself with ability of a very diffi- 
cult task—a task so difficult that I believe 
it will be impossible to accomplish. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has under- 
taken to bring in a Bill which will satisfy all 
parties, and unless it does satisfy all parties, 
or, at all events, a very large proportion 
of them, it cannot pass this House of Com- 
mons. It has struck me that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in undertaking 
this, stands very much in the position of 
a person who, some years ago, advertised 
all over London that at a particular theatre 
on a particular night be would get into a 
quart bottle. Of course, crowds of people 
went to see so strange a sight ; and there 
they found the man upon the stage, and 
there they found the quart bottle ; but when 
they called upon him to get into it he said, 
**Gentlemen, were you such fools as to 
come here with the expectation that I 
should perform a sheer impossibility ?’’ 
Now, it strikes me that we have come 
here to see the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer get into a quart bottle, and I must 
say 1 am not disappointed to find he 
cannot do it. I never believed he could. 
The right hon. Member for South Lan- 
eashire, in the course of his speech, said, 
** We are all of us sincere.” Well, I do not 
know—some of us may be sincere, but I 
should like to see the sincere man. I should 





like the man who is sincere to step out 
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before the Mace, for I am sure we should 
all like to have a good look at him. The 
fact is, there is but very little sincerity in 
the whole matter. What have we seen all 
along? Meetings have been held in differ- 
ent parts of the country, represented in 
the papers on one side as great successes, 
and in the papers on the other as failures. 
I was passing on Saturday through 
Trafalgar Square when I saw one of these 
great Reform demonstrations represented 
in some of the papers of that morning as 
@ great political event. But what was 
the real fact? I saw 150 people assem- 
bled together in the middle of the Square, 
and Mr. Potter, mounted between two of 
the British lions, was making a speech to 
them. The greater part of the people 
were laughing at him, and I heard a good 
many people saying, as they looked up at 
him, ‘‘ What a damned fool!’ Some time 
previous to that I went to the windows 
of a club house to see what was called 
“a great Reform demonstration,” and I 
saw a great number of zealous democrats, 
some of them on horseback, profusely de- 
corated with stars and ribbons, evidently 
in imitation of the aristocracy. Some 
were Knights of the Garter; some Knights 
of the Bath; and of course they pre- 
sented a magnificent array. One man 
held a telescope, with which he appeared 
to be looking at a representation of 
the moon; but whether or not that 
was intended to symbolize the presence 
of a considerable number of lunatics in 
the procession I cannot say. There 
was no sincerity there, however. They 
were all people going out for a day’s 
holiday. And yet it is upon these demon- 
strations—than which nothing more hollow 
and absurb can be imagined—that the vio- 
lent cry for Reform is demanded. I do not 
myself deny that there are many unenfran- 
chised persons in this country who might be 
advantageously intrusted with the franchise; 
but that is quite another question, which I 
am ready to consider calmly and dispas- 
sionately. But when I find Reform made, 
as it is, the stalking-horse of party ; when 
I find a determined effort male to get one 
party out of office and another party in ; 
when I find that the party out of office are 
zealous for Reform, hut not so zealous for 
Reform as they are zealous to turn out the 
other party, then I say that Reform wears 
very much the appearance of a delusion 
and a sham; and that until people come to 
look upon it practically, and as men of 
business, it is impossible to settle it. But 
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people have gone on saying that “the 
question must he settled,” until a great 
many, though not all, have come to believe 
it. The real truth is, it is a question which 
might as well be settled two years hence 
as now; but when it is settled it must not 
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be approached with any party feeling, but | 


sensibly, as a matter of business, having 
regard to the interests of the people, and 
to the admission within the constitution of 
those persons who ought to be, and who may 
be, admitted with advantage. There is only 
one further question upon which I wish to 
touch, and that is with regard to the re- 
distribution of seats. It seems to have 
been assumed all along that it is impossible 
to give representation to dll those places 
which are entitled to it without taking it 
from those who now have it; but I do not 
see that myself. I object to the policy 
which has been adopted on this part of the 
question of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
Because twenty or thirty places require 
representation, I do not see that you 
should, therefore, take twenty or thirty 
Members away from other places. I say 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man has misunderstood me. I said I re- 
quired time to consider what course should 
be taken with respect to the Bill. I only 
pledged myself against dual voting. 

Mr. THOMAS BARING: I think this 
is a very important measure, and one that 
ought not to be adopted without the most 
deliberate consideration. I confess that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while he 
was anxious to bring that question to a 
satisfactory settlement, has not left my 
wind free from doubt—first, whether this 
would be a settlement at all; and se- 
condly, whether it would be satisfactory. 
The Government in one of their Resolu- 
tions lay down the doctrine that no mea- 
sure would be satisfactory which would give 
to any one class or interest a preponderating 
power over the rest of the community, and 
that such a preponderance would be op- 
posed to the Constitution. But the figures 
and statements upon this subject seem to 
me so doubtful that every one of us would 
have to grope a little in the dark between 
this time and the next occasion when the 





nothing of the places disfranchised for bri- | measure comes before the House in deter- 
bery—from those places it is quite right to | mining what course ought to be pursued. 
take away their representation in order to! But there is one question, I think, which 
give it to others. There is no principle of | the Government are bound to answer be- 


the Constitution, or of common sense, | fore any further step shall be taken, and 


which restricts the number of the Members | that is—to what extent will they adhere to 
of this House. If you want more repre- | those franchises which are offered as safe- 
sentation, have additional Members; but | guards of the extended suffrage? As I 
do not take away the representation from | listened to the right hon. Member for South 
those places which have it. I am told that | Lancashire, I gathered that there was no 
there would not be room for any additional chance of those safeguards being adopted. 
Members in this House; but as to that | If I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
surely we are as bad off now as we possibly } aright, he considered that any franchise 
can be. I believe that an addition of twenty | which would depend upon property would 
or thirty Members would produce no per- | only breed diseontent throughout the coun- 
ceptible increase of inconvenience in the | try; and therefore I may fairly ask the 


House ; and I hope, therefore, that Her 
Majesty’s Government, if they should think 
it right—as I believe it is—to give repre- 
sentation to several places which are now 
unrepresented, will consider the expediency 
of adding to the number of Members re- 
turned to this House. 

Mr. THOMAS BARING: I believe it 
would be presumptuous upon my part to 
prolong this discussion; and [ shall not at- 
tempt to imitate the right hon. Gentleman 


Government, before any further step is 
taken, expressly to state what portions of 
those proposals they regard as integral 
parts of their measure, what portions they 
will stand by, and what portions they will 
be prepared to give up. I wish to see the 
| question settled ; but I am sure it can only 
| be settled with great difficulty, as every 
successive measure brought forward only 
appears to embitter feeling, to produce dis- 
turbance in the country, and to leave the 





the Member for South Lancashire (Mr. | common sense of the people at a loss to 
Gladstone), who began by stating that he | decide what any one in this House means, 
should reserve himself for the second read- | because no two of us seem to agree as to 
ing of the Bill, and yet, with an imperfect | what ought to be done. 

knowledge of what the measure may con-| Mr. LOWE: There are a great many 
tain, pronounced an opinion upon it, and | Gentlemen in this House who have con- 
pledged himself to oppose it. templated this household suffrage with very 
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considerable apprehension, and yet find 
themselves almost irresistibly attracted 
towards it, beeause they believe they find 
in it a new principle, going lower, per- 
haps, than they would themselves like to 
go, but still giving them something that 
will afford rest and tranquillity after the 
storms of the last fifteen years—something 
where they may touch ground—something 
so low that they cannot fall lower. Now, 
I wish to submit to these Gentlemen one 
or two considerations which occur to me 
for the purpose of showing them that al- 
though this is, I admit, a very natural, it 
is not an accurate view of that which is 
commonly known under the name of house- 
hold suffrage, or which, as now before 
us, may perhaps be more properly called 
rating suffrage. In the first place, there 
is no new principle in this household 
suffrage. Hon. Gentlemen may con- 
sider that this sounds like a paradox ; 
but it is an undoubted fact that we have 
got household suffrage already — that 
the present borough franchise is house- 
hold suffrage, limited to houses of the 
yearly value of £10; and when you have 
got household suffrage in a wider sense you 
have only got the same genus, although 


perhaps a different species of it. The’ 
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might rely to hold us fast against the storms 
of democracy. That is a question which, 
I think, it is not inopportune to consider at 
the present moment ; and upon that sub- 
ject I wish to point out to the House as 
well as to the country the number of 
things they must assume before they cau 
satisfy themselves that they have got any 
additional security, or even a security as 
good as that under the proposed measure. 
At present the security is a feeble and a frail 
one; it is merely a figure which may be 
altered ; it is easy to substitute one figure 
for another. It is said that there is no 
principle in a figure, but that when we 
get a rating suffrage we then substitute a 
principle in place of a figure in respect to 
the suffrage. Is that so? Look at the 
first safeguard—personal rating. If that 
goes, everything is gone. You descend at 
once simply’ to household suffrage, or 
nearly so. Now, what security have you 
for the continuance of personal rating. 
With respect to a franchise of a £10 rental 
or a £6 rental, the people within the fran- 
chise are general content, and the people 
discontented are those who are excluded. 
But when you establish personal rating 
as the foundation of the franchise it is 
those within the suffrage who will feel 





foundation of the borough franchise is now | vexation and annoyance, and be hostile 
household suffrage, and it will remain so| to it; and this will be found to be the 
if this Bill of the Chancellor of the Exche- | case the more especially the lower you 
quer should be carried into law. The} go, because the burden of these rates 
difference is not in the nature of the thing, | and taxes increases enormously in pro- 
but in the kind of safeguard applied to it. | portion as you descend to the poorer strata 
The present safeguard is the £10 rental, | of the population. It is sometimes very 
and the safeguard of the right hon. Gen- | difficult for them to find the money at 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer is | the proper time ; their habits are not so 
a certain amount of residence, whatever | regular or business-like as those of the 
that may be, and personal rating to the | upper classes, and they are liable to make 





relief of the poor and personal liability for 
the payment of the rate. The question 
we have now to consider is whether the 
new safeguards supplied by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are superior to the old 
safeguards. For the moment I waive the 
question of the actual effect of the mea- 
sure—I deem it prudent to delay pronounc- 
ing any opinion on it until we have had 
the opportunity of seeing the clauses of 
the Bill; but what I want hon. Gentlemen 
to consider, and to consider most carefully, 
is whether the safeguards that would be 
afforded by this Bill, or by any Bill of the 
kind, exceed in validity and trustworthi- 
ness the safeguards which we already 
possess ; whether we have really found in 
this rating suffrage that safe holding— 
that sure anchoring ground—on which we 


| mistakes :—and even when they have the 
| money they are apt not to pay it. Thus 
| a considerable number of persons would be 
disfranchised by the ratepaying clauses, 
though in substance they might actually 
satisfy the demands of the franchise. I 
am not speaking against the rating fran- 
chise; I am only putting before you the 
reasons which will make the lower strata of 
society hostile to this particular restriction, 
and which will lead them to make it their 
business when a Member comes to his con- 
stituency for re-election to pledge him to 
get these clauses repealed. We have 
seen a good deal of the £10 voter, but he 
may be said to be an opulent man com- 
pared to a person living in a hovel of the 
annual value of £4 or £5; and when the 





| pressure is put by voters of this class the 
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candidates will yield to it. It will be like 
the pledges given by Members for Re- 
forms, which they hoped they might never 
be called upon to redeem. That is one 
very strong reason why this should be 
considered a less stable provision than 
the present security, which depends upon 
@ particular amount of rental. Look 
at the case practically. See how these 
provisions are got rid of. The 7th 
clause of the Small Tenements Act dis- 
penses with the payment of rates alto- 
gether, and gives the franchise for mu- 
nicipal purposes to every compound house- 
holder. By the Reform Act of 1832 
a voter is allowed to come forward and 
pay his rates; but those ratepaying 
clauses have been attacked almost from 
the passing of the Act. And, again, look 
at the state of opinion upon the subject. 
The Government brought in a Bill last 
year lowering the franchise to £7; but 
in that Bill the ratepaying provisions 
were abolished, and the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer argued most emphati- 
cally against the rating principle, and he 
based his argument not merely on grounds 
having reference to a £7 franchise, but 
on the propriety of the proceeding al- 
together, as any one will see who turns 
to pages 36-38 of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speeches. Well, Sir, this is the 
main security—a security which has been 
condemned by a great party, by a Govern- 
ment of great ability, and by a Gentleman 
who has been, and probably will again be, 
the Leader of a Government in this House. 
This is the sort of security on which 
hon. Gentlemen rely, thinking they have 
touched ground which is perfectly safe, 
and than which they can go no lower. But 
let us go a little further. The Govern- 
ment believe—and this is only a specimen 
of what must be the case with all mea- 
sures framed on such a reliance—that 
they will give the opportunity of obtaining 
the franchise to a vast number of people 
who will not avail themselves of it, and 
their measure is conceived in that faith and 
belief: —I think, indeed — though, of 
course, I do not expect them to admit it— 
that nobody would be more disappointed 
than themselves if their measure should 
actually have anything like the enfran- 
chising efficacy of which it is apparently 
capable. The question really turns—and we 
must look it in the faee—on the compound- 
householders. If the compound-house- 
holders are to have votes you might as 


well, as it appears to me, give up your | 
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machinery of rating altogether and take 
the simple occupation of a house, or of 
anything that can be called a house, as 
your foundation. If they are not to have 
votes, why, then, I apprehend, you make 
a change which, though in some respects 
different, does not differ very widely from 
a £6 rating franchise. It is a compara- 
tively small change. It is all-important, 
therefore, to know which of the two it is 
to be, and whether under the existing state 
of the law, or by what is proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the compound-house- 
holder will be kept out or not. Now, how 
does the law stand on that subject? It 
stands in this way—that every vestry is 
permitted to adopt, and is permitted again 
to repudiate the Small Tenements Act; 
and under that Act it is compulsory on 
those who frame the rates to rate the land- 
lord on behalf of the tenant’s occupation 
when that occupation is £6 or under £6. 
As long, therefore, as that law is enforced 
the compound-householder is virtually dis- 
franchised—he is practically struck out. 
That is the way in which the law stands 
at present ; and the Act has been enforced 
in some boroughs wholly or partially, and 
in others it is not enforced at all. Well, 
I want to know what security you have that 
these classes will remain compound-house- 
holders and will remain disfranchised. I 
am not speaking of what is right or wrong 
about the matter, for some will think they 
should be enfranchised, and others will 
think they should not; but I ask those 
who rely on this as a safeguard—as some- 
thing they cannot go below—what security 
that state of the law gives that compound- 
householders may not have votes? Why, 
it is simply as the right hon, Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) pointed out, a security 
which depends upon the will of the parish 
vestry. A parish vestry may, by adopt- 
ing this Act, disfranchise an enormons 
number of voters. They may, by repudi- 
ating the Act, a majority of two-thirds 
being required, enfranchise them again, 
and, without the occupiers having any 
choice whether they will be enfranchised 
or not, it will be the duty of the parish 
officers to place their names on the rate- 
book. They will become voters without any 
act whatever of their own, and that having 
been done the vestry may again change 
their minds and re-disfranchise them. Of 
course I am speaking, subject to correetion, 
from what the Bill may show us to-morrow 
—but that, as far as I could gather from 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is the 
state in which the law will be left by the 
Bill; that is to say, the House of Com- 
mons, setting itself to work to make a 
vast change in the constitution of this 
country, delegates the quantum of that 
change to the varying decisions of parish 
vestries. Is that, let me ask, a proper 
state of matters? And here I must use 
the same argument as I used with regard 
to the other point—namely, that my right 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, in the same speech, and in the same 
pages as those to which I referred just 
now, has emphatically denounced the 
notion of disfranchising the compound- 
householder. He says, and says with 
truth, that the compound-householder pays 
the rate indirectly, because he pays it to 
his landlord, and the landlord, receiving an 
abatement of one-fourth, pays it over to 
the collector. It is a mere matter of con- 
venience in the collection, the landlord 
being made a sort of sub-collector; and my 
right hon. Friend emphatically condemned 
the present state of the law, and as far as 
his Bill touched the question he proposed 
to abolish it. Again, therefore, I ask, 


where is your security? Here you have 
a rule which upon the argument of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer is utterly 
indefensible, on the ground of payment 
of rates, because it is a mere subterfuge 
to say that compound-householders do 
not pay rates; they do pay rates, but in a 
different way from the ordinary way, and 
this is done merely for the convenience of 
those who have to collect them. Nobody 
will suspect me of wishing to enfranchise 
them—I think there are other and ex- 
cellent reasons why they ehould not have 
votes; but the reason given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that they do not 
pay rates, is utterly indefensible. Well, 
these are your foundations ; it is this quick- 
sand—this quagmire—on which hon. Gen- 
tlemen have been led to believe, by a little 
confusion of language and ideas, that 
they can find rest for the sole of their 
feet, and that having sunk so far they 
can sink no further. This, Sir, is what 
I wished to put before the House. But 
let me add one word more. References 
have been made to the municipal fran- 
chise. The franchise which the right hon. 
Gentleman is going to create is not 
the same as the municipal franchise. It 
differs in this respect-—the municipal 
franchise is for other things besides houses 
in which people reside, for it includes ware- 
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houses, shops, and so forth; and it also 
differs from it in this, that the compound- 
householder possesses as a matter of right 
a vote in municipal elections. Now, does 
it not strike hon. Gentlemen—those to 
whom I am addressing my argument— 
only a limited section of the House I am 
aware—does it not strike them very forcibly 
that people will be apt to think it very 
invidious, having gone so far, to have in 
the same borough two different franchises 
both professing to be based on household 
suffrage, one for the municipal and the 
other for the Parliamentary qualification ? 
Do you think that this is the solid granite 
which you have reached; that this descent 
to the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
will support you, and that it will not slide 
off into the lower depth of the municipal 
franchise—if it even rests there ? I think, 
by the way, it would be more satisfactory 
—at all events to me, in attempting to 
grope my way by such light as experience 
ean afford—to have a little information 
about the working of the municipal fran- 
chise. That, however, is beside my argu- 
ment. The argument I address to hon. 
Gentlemen is this—that I believe there 
never was a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that such a proposal as that made to- 
night, or anything similar to it, really com- 
prises in it any elements of stability or 
permanence whatever. It is not a point 
to which you can honestly go by surrender- 
ing your individual opinions in the belief 
that it gives you any security against going 
lower still. On the contrary, I believe it 
is more slippery ground than we stand on 
already, and that whatever may be the de- 
merits of the present system, you are safer 
to rest on it than on the personal payment 
of rates and the power which is given to 
compound-householders. A suggestion 
was thrown out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire, 
which appears to me well worthy of the 
consideration of the House. I cannot say, 
indeed, that I received it with pleasure ; 
but, circumstanced as we are, it may be 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
House whether, instead of going into these 
clap-trap schemes, by which you give a 
good deal with one hand and take it away 
with the other—assuming to give rights 
in the hope and belief that they will never 
be exercised — we should not honestly 
adopt the right hon. Gentleman’s sugges- 
tion, and see if we cannot frame a measure 
on the principle which he shadowed forth 
—that is, of making the franchise reach 
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that point where it is found convenient to 
collect the rates from the landlord rather 
than from the tenant. That seemed 
to me a little ray of light in the 
midst of all this darkness. Sir, I have 
one word more to say on a subject which 
I cannot pass by in silence, and I 
should like to reiterate the question asked 
by the hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. 
Thomas Baring.) The right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the 25th of February proposed 
to us a Reform Bill, and the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was asked 
whether the Government would resign if 
they were beaten on any part of it. In 
reply, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
they would certainly not submit to a defeat 
on any vital point, and that what was a 
vital point they reserved to themselves. 


Parliamentary 


Well, Sir, they were not long in putting | 


their resolution to the test, because the 
next day they withdrew the scheme alto- 
gether; and, therefore, I suppose there 
was no vital point in it at all. But I 
think that, on the present occasion, it is 
only fair—fair to their own party especially, 
to Gentlemen of their own party who really 
have convictions, and who do not change 
them from year to year—I think it is only 
fair to them that some Member of the Go- 


vernment—my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, forinstance, who isa connoisseur 
in vital points—should tell us what are the 


vital points of this Bill. I should exces- 
sively like to know whether duality is a 
vital point. I think we ought to be in- 
formed on that matter; because, though I 
cannot imagine why it should be so, there 
may be Gentlemen who might be recon- 
ciled to the rating by the notion of duality, 
and they have a right to know whether it 
is really a vital point, or whether it is only 
a tub to the whale, which, having served 
its purpose, may be dismissed like the 
scheme of the 25th of February. What- 
ever comes of the principle of duality, I 
must assure the House—because, after 
the line I have taken, and am prepared to 
take whenever I have an opportunity on 
this matter, it might be supposed that I 
was as likely as anybody to be caught with 
that bait—that I cannot express the repug- 
nance with which I view it. I shall take 
the liberty—because I do not think we are 
likely to hear much of this point on the 
second reading—to make a few observations 
on it now. It seems to me that anything 
more invidious could not be devised. I 
will not, however, dwell on that point, be- 
cause it has been already notived by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire. It seems, too, to me 
that the principle of it is eminently un- 
sound. You may quote precedents for it; 
for instance, the principle of joint-stock 
companies and other voluntary societies, 
whose object is to obtain capital. Of course, 
if you want to get capital into a voluntary 
concern, you must offer capitalists privi- 
leges and advantages to attract them, and 
no doubt it is a great inducement to capi- 
talists to put money into a company if they 
are allowed votes in proportion to the 
amount of their capital; and the object 
being to realize profits, that is all very 
reasonable and fair. So in boards whose 
business is almost entirely confined to the 
subject of taxation, I think you need not 
wonder that such a principle should be in- 
troduced; and if you were dealing with 
nothing but taxation, there might be a 
certain fairness in saying that a man should 
have a voice in the electoral body according 
to the quantum of property that he was 
liable to be taxed for. But it is a most 
narrow view of this House to consider it 
only as a taxing body. No doubt that has 
been the foundation of its power ; but this 
House, in fact, comprehends within itself 
the Executive Government in all its 
branches, and the Legislature in all its 
branches; and, therefore, it is very impor- 
tant that we should clearly distinguish in 
our minds whether we are such abject 
worshippers of wealth, and are so inclined 
to bow down to it, that persons whom we 
admit to have a right to come into the 
Constitution, and to exercise the full privi- 
leges of citizenship, are to be swamped and 
overborne by others beeause they happen 
to be in more affluent circumstances. I 
recoil instinctively from such a proposi- 
tion. I hold that, as a matter of policy, 
nothing can be worse. I have been, 
as the House knows well, most un- 
willing to extend the franchise. I have 
thought it most unadvisable lightly to yield 
to the demand for what is called access to 
all the rights of full citizenship in this 
country. But when I find that you seek 
by this Bill to create a sort of bastard 
plebeian oligarchy, to set up where there is 
no substantial difference a difference of 
power, I say you will only irritate people 
by giving them the franchise with one hand 
while with the other you set up people to 
swamp it with double votes. For see the 
admission you make. Why is this innova- 
tion on the Constitution proposed? Why 
is it that we require “to arm’’ certain 
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classes, as the right hon. Gentleman said, 
with greater power than the others? I 
will tell you. It is because those who do 
it cannot conceal from themselves that 
they are doing what they know to be 
wrong; they are giving franchises in 
which they have no confidence; they are 
seeking to take into a share of the govern- 
ment of this country classes whom they do 
not think fit to partake of it, and therefore 
they wish to compensate that imprudence— 
and worse than imprudence—by raising up 
a sort of sham oligarchy to control and 
counterbalance it. Now, whatever we do 
let us do fairly and frankly. I, for one, will 
be no party to giving power to classes in 
whom I have no confidence; nor will I 
associate the giving of power with any 
shabby expedient to counteract it. Then 
there is another ground upon which I am 
opposed to this proposal, I do not know 
whether it would please those who may 
have these extra votes. For myself, I 
should feel it a degradation, It may be 
that others would not think it so, for people 
differ in feeling very much; but what- 
ever pleasure it might create in some, 
it would be more than counterbalanced by 
the rage it would create in others. It 
would be more than dishonest—it would be 
dangerous, from the amount of discontent 
it would create. Those who have not these 
double votes will feel themselves treated as 
inferiors, and will be more discontented 
than if they were excluded from the fran- 
chise altogether. Even those who are most 
opposed to the present state of things must 
admit that the franchise was always open 
toaman. He can raise himself and at- 
tain it; within it all were equal; but 
now you can take advantage of some 
fortuitous cireumstance—such as a man’s 
having been educated at an University, 
or something of that kind—in order to 
give him the permanent stamp of supe- 
riority, although he may be no better than 
his neighbour. The consequence will be 
that you will make the discontent in 
the lower order of citizens still greater ; 
they will combine with the non-electors to 
take away the invidious distinction, and 
when they succeed they will give these 
votes which they will wrest from the newly 
privileged class to the non-electors as a 
reward for having aided them. Instead, 
therefore, of settling, you would unsettle 
everything again. You would provide a 
machinery for getting up a further agitation 
for a further lowering of the franchise, and 
a further breaking in upon the institutions 
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of the country. We are going now, as I 
think, to break up a machine which, though 
not perfect, has on the whole worked ex- 
ceedingly well. We are going to try a 
new, dangerous, and, as I would say, des- 
perate experiment. We are going to make 
an attempt which many persons, whose 
opinions are not to be despised, think highly 
dangerous, in pursuit of “ that firstborn of 
things,”’ divine equality. And, having 
made all those sacrifices to obtain equality, 
are we at the very moment that it is ob- 
tained to destroy and annibilate it by 
creating a gross inequality of our own? 
The differences of mankind create inequal- 
ities enough, and more than enough. It 
is the order of Providence that men should 
be unequal, and it is, in my opinion, the 
wisdom of a State to make its institutions 
conform to that order. But to invert that 
order, to give the lower classes a prepon- 
derance over the others, to make the high- 
est inferior to the lowest, and all for the 
sake of levelling inequality, and then to 
set to work to create a fresh aristocracy 
to counterpoise and balance the evil you 
have done, seems to me an amount of ab- 
surdity which I could not have believed 
avy Government capable of. Therefore, it 
is from no wish to see this country in the 
hands of an unbridled democracy that I 
am opposed to the dual vote, but because 
I believe it would be invidious, ineffectual, 
and dangerous. These are the remarks 
which I have had to make ; these are the 
opinions which I was anxious to submit to 
the House on those points. I beg to im- 
press upon the House that it is my firm 
conviction that you will not find a resting- 
place in a rating franchise, and that all 
you will do by establishing it is to get up 


a new agitation on the back of the old__| 


one. 

Mr. HENLEY: Sir, after hearing the 
speeches of right hon. Gentlemen, he 
would be a daring man who would think 
there was any probability of making any 
progress with this question at all. Con- 
sidering the difficulties of the subject, it is 
a very easy thing to pick holes and raise 
difficulties which it may seem impossible 
to overcome. But how do we stand in re- 
gard to this question? You must look 
back a little to the past. Last year we 
were told—and I am sure with great sin- 
cerity—that the time had come when a 
certain number of those who are now ex- 
cluded ought to be admitted to the fran- 
chise ; and in the opinion of those who 
brought forward the measure of last year 
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that might be done with safety. Now, I 
have always thought with respect to this 
question that it was much more important 
to know what sort of people you were going 
to admit than how many—that, I confess, 
was a matter which always weighed 
strongly on my mind: and when you come 
to draw an arbitrary line—I do not care 
whether it be at £6, £5, £7, or £8—you 
must take all that come within that line, 
be they good, bad, or indifferent ; and in 
all classes, as we know, good, bad, and 
indifferent are to be found. Well, I am 
one of those who think it better, in making 
a great change like this, to take within the 
franchise which we are about to establish 
those who come under the definition of the 
more steady than of the less steady. I may 
be wrong, but still I have a notion that, 
ordinarily speaking, those who pay their 
way and bear their share of the public 
burdens come within the category of the 
more steady. This is no new opinion of 
mine. I told my constituents the same 
when I stood on the hustings in 1865, so 
it cannot be said that I have come to the 
conclusion hastily. I certainly did think 
then that the time would come when a 
very considerable enlargement of the fran- 
chise would be necessary, and I believe 
that it is the safer course to extend it to 
those who pay their rates. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire has, as it seems to me, almost 
arrived at the same conclusion ; because, 
if I heard him correctly—and I believe I 
did—he said it would be desirable that by 
some means the franchise should be fixed 
at that limit at which the law for other 
purposes had fixed the personal payment 
of rates. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say the 
particular limit at which the law is now 
fixed, but if a point could be chosen it 
would be desirable to do so. 

Mr. HENLEY: I think there is not 
much difference. Well, if that be so, should 
we not see whether the difficulties which 
attend both the one and the other of these 
provisions cannot be dispassionately con- 
sidered and fairly overcome? As to the 
question of compound-householders, I am 
by no means blind to the difficulties which 
beset it; and yet all those difficulties would 
arise wherever you were to draw an arbi- 
trary line, because, though the Small Te- 
nements Act has fixed the limit at £6, in 
the local Acts it rises as high as £25 or 
£30 in different towns. Therefore it is a 
difficulty every way, but not one which 
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cannot be overcome, if we fairly agree upon 
the principle, and set our shoulders to the 
wheel with a determination to overcome it. 
That principle I understand to be this— 
that in towns those who bear the burden of 
the poor rates, whatever be the amount 
of the tenement, shall have a vote. There 
| are many advantages which I see in a pro- 
position of that sort, not the least of them 
being that it does not take in all one class 
down to a hard line. There are steady men 
below the arbitrary line—men just as worthy 
of the franchise as the others, though per- 
chance they pay a little less a week. But 
it is a great advantage that, in matters of 
this kind, you draw in various classes of 
the community, and therefore to that part 
of the Bill I cordially give my assent. I 
believe the difficulty with regard to com- 
pound-householders may, if we act dispas- 
sionately, be overcome, with fairness both 
to one side and the other ; and entertain- 
ing that belief, I do think that the pro- 
posal of the Government is as likely, or 
more likely, to settle this vexed question 
of fifteen years’ standing than any other 
which I have seen proposed to the House. 
I did not intend to say a word on this 
question to-night ; but since I have risen I 
cannot avoid making one remark on ano- 
ther part of the subject. I think that the 
amount fixed for the occupation franchise 
in counties does come very near what I 
have always held to be a fair boundary of 
that franchise, and that is the limit at 
which the house tax is paid. £15 rating 
is very near to that, after you deduct 25 
per cent. I have always thought that a 
just limit for the county franchise ; but so 
far as this is concerned, if it had been 
more liberal, I, for one, would have had no 
objection to it. To one part of the scheme 
I should not be frank if I did not at once 
state my difficulty and objection. I have 
heard no reason which leads me to believe 
that dual voting is other than unmixed 
mischief. I never believed for one moment 
the statement which I have heard from 
both sides of the House, of parties being 
likely to be swamped by the effect of num- 
bers. I do not believe that those who come 
on to the franchise will be allof one side. 
That would be contrary to all experience. 
All tradition, all history tells us so. Some 
go one way and some another. I do not 
know why they should now do what they 
never did before. But if any human in- 
genuity could devise a scheme that would 
have such an effect, to my mind the sys- 
tem of dual and cumulative voting would. 
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I never heard any real argument in favour|[‘‘ No! ’’] It may be said that he never 
of either of them—on the contrary, I be-/| said it; but I say that he did say it. Then 
lieve that the almost inevitable conse-| he went through the Bill step by step, and 
quence would be to drive the humbler | his first objection was taken to the rating 
classes to go all on one side, and, if so,| clause. Now, I do not wonder at that, 
the other would have a dirty chance in- | because that was the provision that turned 
deed. I think the House will entirely | the right hon. Gentleman out of office. 
agree in what I think should be the prin-| But, not content with objecting to the 
ciple of the Bill—namely, payment of | rating clause, the right hon. Gentleman 
rates, which should constitute the ground | misrepresented its effect. Let us see what 
for the borough franchise—that is the old | the rating clause really is, and what is the 
principle, and with it I entirely agree. object that all of us—with the exception, I 

Mr. ROEBUCK: There is nothing to | believe, of the hon, Member for Birming- 
me more bewildering than a debate about ham (Mr. Bright)—have in view. Our 
Reform. First of all, we heard that all object is to let into the enjoyment of the 
parties desired that the Reform question | franchise that portion of the working classes 
should be settled, and then it was said it; who by their intelligence, their probity, 
could only be settled by a liberal admission | and character are persons to whom we can 
to the franchise of parties who are now | confide the interests of the country. That 
excluded. ‘These points were laid down | I believe to be the object of every right- 
not to be controverted. Last year the; minded man in this House. But how did 
Government of Lord Russell, represented the right hon. Gentleman endeavour to 
in this House by the right hon. Gentleman | carry that object into effect? Not by 
the Member for South Lancashire, then | letting in everybody, not by letting in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought in uneducated rabble. ‘* No,” the right hon. 
a Reform Bill, and the way they proposed Gentleman said, ‘if I reduce the fran- 
to admit those persons now excluded was | chise to a £7 rental, I shall obtain just 
by means of a £7 rental qualification. the very class of men we desire to have as 
That was not pleasing to this House. voters.” That was the way in which he 
They determined that should not pass, and endeavoured to bring in these persons. 
the Government of Lord Russell went out. The attempt was made and failed. Now, 
To them succeeded the Government of Lord | the mode in which the right hon. Gentleman 
Derby ; and now comes another plan. The opposite attempts to effect the same object 
House last year said the qualification is by introducing a rating franchise. And 
should not be rental, but rating ; and the; what is the rating franchise? Simply 
Government now, taking advantage of | this, that we do not ask what a man pays 
that, say we shall not have any sum to give | in the way of rent; all we ask is, Is he 
a right of voting, but we shall take the rated to the poor? Ifheis rated to the 
rating and payment of rates as the qualifi- | poor, then the next question is, Does he 
eation for the suffrage. Thereupon up gets | pay his poor rates? That I believe to be 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for the difference between the methods of the 
South Lancashire and makes a speech, | right hon. Gentlemen. It may be that a 
inspired I know not by what sort of spirit, | man is rated to the poor, but that the rates 
neither can I tell what object he had in | may be paid by the landlord ; and the law 
making it, except to hurt all and sundry, | has stated that, for the purposes of the 
The right hon. Gentleman, having im-| revenue, in certain cases the rate shall be 
ported into the discussion all sorts of little | paid by the landlord. Could anything be 
petty objections which were only calculated | more absurd than to raise up a phantom 
to give pain and to do mischief, proceeded | objection of this sort, when we know that 
to discuss the Bill, this not being the time | when the Bill gets into Committee the 
when the Bill should be discussed. He went | thing can be established at once—that by a 
headlong into the Bill; and it is remark- | few words we may render the whole thing so 
able that his speech was not only disinge- | plain that those who run may read, There 
nuous but it was inconsistent. He began {can be no difficulty or heartburning about 
by saying that the Bill was a fraud—that it | the matter. Whocan be injured by such a 
pretended to let in people while it sbut them | scheme being carried into effect? ‘*Oh!’’ 
out. That was the right hon. Gentleman’s | says the right hon. Gentleman, “* you will 
first proposition. His next proposition was | create heartburnings in those people who 





that it let in everybody, and that it would|don’t pay their own rates.”” Now, did~ 





utterly ruin the British Constitution, | he not do exactly the same thing when he 
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stopped at the £7 rental—did he not, 
by doing so, create heartburnings in 
the hearts of those who only paid £6 
rental? What possible distinction can the 
right hon. Gentleman draw between the 
two cases? But, then, why make the ob- 
jection. Oh, the “why” is very clear— 
because those Gentlemen sit upon the op- 
posite Benches. The next question is that 
relating to the residence required by the 
Bill—a question which appears to me to be 
an all-important one. If anybody is allowed 
to vote the day after he comes into a house, 
you give the franchise to a passing, wan- 
dering class of people, in whom you have 
no confidence, and who are open to every 
possible mischievous influence ; but when 
you say to the voter, ‘* Before you can vote 
you must have resided in your house for so 
long, and thus paid a sort of respect to 
the requirements of society,’’ you will en- 
franchise a class of persons in whom you 
may place the fullest confidence, while you 
will keep out of the franchise the wander- 
ing and passing population. I want, there- 
fore, to know whether there is any difficulty 
about that point. On the third proposi- 
tion of the Bill, that relating to duality of 
voting, I agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire, 
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that it is not only mischievous but utterly 


impracticable. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman says that is a proposition fatal 
to the Bill, I do not agree with him. We 
ean throw out the clause containing that 
proposition in Committee, and then, I be- 
lieve, we shall have a very good Bill. But 
supposing we were to throw out this Bill, 
I want to know what is to succeed it ? Let 
us follow in our own minds the steps that 
would be taken. The Bill is thrown out. 
I will not take Lord Derby’s threat of a 
dissolution for anything. I do not think it 
a proper observation for him to have made. 
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[An hon. Memper: He never made it. ]} 
I hope he did not. I will suppose, then, 
that no dissolution will take place. Well, | 
then, the Government Bill is thrown out, | 
and the Government themselves go out after | 
it, and the right hon. Gentleman comes in. | 
And then what is he going todo? The! 
right hon. Gentleman has tried the £7 | 
franchise and has failed. The household | 
suffrage has been tried and has failed. Is 
there anything between them? Will the 
right hon. Gentleman suppose that, after | 
having failed to carry 2 £7 franchise he 
_ will be able to carrya £6 one? Why, 
we shall then come to a dead standstill ; 
we shall never carry a Bill at all, and the | 


Mr. Roebuck 


_made perpetual. 
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question of Reform will not be determined, 
and we shall not have admitted to the fran- 
chise any of the lower classes of our popu- 
lation. Therefore, our plain and simple 
course is to discuss this Bill upon the se- 
cond reading—to read it a second time, to 
bring it into Committee, make it what it 
can be made—if necessary, take it out of 
the hands of the Government :—but, at all 
events, let us pass the Bill. While this 
debate is going on the country is in a state 
of disquietude. The mind of every man is 
disturbed, and until this question is deter- 
mined England will know no quiet. It will 
probably be said “Oh! but we must have 
some resting-place.” But is there any 
resting-place in human affairs? “ Sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof.” Let us 
pass what we believe to be the best Bill we 
can pass at this time, and let us leave it to 
posterity to settle its own affairs. No Re- 
form Bill you can pass will ever be a stable 
measure—it will go on from time to time 
changing as society changes, and as wants, 
necessities, and intelligence change, so 
will change with them the ‘aws of this 
country. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE observed, 
upon the position in which independent 
Conservatives who objected to the Govern- 
ment Bill were placed as to their action in 
regard to it. lt was always painful to have 
to express one’s sentiments when truth and 
honour were on one side, party allegiance 
on the other. He regretted to say that, 
in his opinion, they had now reached one 
of those stages. Appeals were made from 
the Treasury Bench to the Conservatives 
on their party duty—he might almost say 
their political chastity —to support the Bill, 
and they were bound to ask themselves 
were these views of their duty sound. They 
were still more bound to do so after having 
listened to the able and exhaustive and 
really Conservative speech of the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire that evening. 
[**Oh, oh!” from the back Conservative 
Benches. | He repeated his assertion, it was 
really Conservative ; and what wonder ? 
He was himself an old enough Member to 
recollect when that right hon. Gentleman 
was the rising hope of the unbroken Con- 
servative party, then under the great lead- 
ing of Peel. He would not say what the 
unfortunate differences were which had 
caused the separation, and by whose ma- 
nagement they had been aggravated and 
Faults, no doubt, there 
were on Peel’s part of manner and policy 
much to be regretted ; but these need not 
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have led to a perpetual breach, they need 
not have engaged the Conservatives in the 
. unfortunate mistake of resisting the good 
policy of free trade. But for that mistake, 
and that management, the Conservative 
party would have been‘ standing in a very 
different position that evening. If, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman would at last come 
back to those good views which they had 
held in common when they were a united 
and powerful party, led by the great name 
of Peel—if he said there were a way opened 
for them to return to those days, ought 
not any man who loved Conservative prin- 
ciples more than Conservative tactics and 
dodgery to rejoice? The Bill of last year, 
comparatively moderate as it was in its pro- 
visions, was rejected because the Conser- 
vative party were led, by those who were 
placed over them, to believe that it would 
cause a dangerous disturbance of the in- 
fluence which property had previously 
maintained in the country. Were not they 
deluged with speeches and papers as to 
the predominance of numbers over property 
whieh it would involve? Did not their 
breakfast-tables groan with clever pam- 
phlets written by Mr. Dudley Baxter, con- 
fessedly by inspiration from the governing 
powers, all harping upon this strain? So 
Lord Russell was turned out, and the pre- 
sent Government came in, wholly unpledged 
on the question of Reform, except in the 
negative way of having voted against every 
proposition of the other side. However, 
it chose to bring in its own Reform Bill, 
and though the House had not as yet seen 
the Bill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they had heard him that night describe to 
them the provisions of the third or fourth 
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made of the original Reform Bill to sup- 
port his position. It was idle, on the part 
of the Minister, to go back to times before 
the Reform Act, while a measure that re- 
quired to be bolstered up by the preposte- 
rous assertion that the poor had been de- 
prived of the franchise in 1832 could have 
very few merits of its own on which to 
depend. The reason which mainly pre- 
vailed for passing the Reform Act was 
that the old so-called popular franchises 
by which ‘“potwallopers, freemen, and 
scot and lot voters” were qualified had 
broken down, and had led to the domination 
of what in another part of the same speech 
the same debater had not scrupled to call 
** a heartless oligarchy.” These franchises 
had, in their barbarous rudeness, become 
wholly unsuited to modern civilization; and, 
as all moderate and reasonable persons 
acknowledged, were the fruitful source of 
manifold corruption. This was the weakest 
spot of the old system ; yet it was these 
bad, psuedo-democratie boroughs which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to 
regret and to be desirous to revive. The 
Act of 1832, founded on the assertion of 
middle class intelligence, might not be 
perfect; but it was a great point of depar- 
ture in our political history, and was fol- 
lowed by many beneficial measures, many 
of which the Conservatives supported, and 
many of which they originated, until at last 
the great crisis of free trade was reached, 
when, listening to evil counsels, they un- 
| fortunately deserted their great Leader. 
|Had they not done so the Conservative 
party would not have been in the plight 
in which they now found themselves. In 
| 1832 the connection between a certain 











public edition of hie measure, the previous _ amount of solvency on the voter’s part and 
editions having it seemed been printed for | the enjoyment of the franchise was estab- 
private circulation amongst a select number | lished by law, and that principle had 
of his political Friends. Now, by the pro- | hitherto been recognised by every one of 
posed Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, | the proposed Reform Bills which had been 
the relations of property to representation | introduced since that date. In all of these 
were entirely thrown aside. They were | the real question was to establish a sol- 
told that the personal payment of a rate of | vent constituency. The line may or may 
any amount was quite sufficient to make a | not have been drawn too low ; still, the 
man so good a citizen as to entitle him to principle remained. The Bill of the pre- 
be intrusted with the franchise. That! sent Government, however, was a sudden, 
principle might be right or wrong, but it a wanton, and dangerous deviation from 
certainly was not the principle upon which | that sound principle ; and it was not fair 
the Conservative party had contended | for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
against the Bill of last year, it was not | call on those who sat on the Ministerial 
either the principle of that Bill, and still | side of the House upon their party alle- 
less was it that of the Bill of 1832. No-| giance to pass a measure which was framed 
thing had given him (Mr. Beresford Hope) | with such intentions. So far as he could 
graver cause to distrust the Chancellor of | understand the Bill had two intentions : 
the Exchequer’s scheme than the use he|one, the public intention, was to outbid 
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the Liberal party in the market. of libe-} machinery of the present Bill by which 
ralism—the other, the private intention, | compound-househol ers would be able to 
was, that the Conservatives should believe | obtain the franchise, was one that would 
in the rotten and fallacious restrictions | undoubtedly lead to very extensive cor- 
with which the measure was incumbered, | ruption. Under such machinery the scot 
and which the first Parliament elected | and lot voters would obtain a new vitality, 
under the new suffrage would destroy.|and be shuffled by a political pitchfork 
This was not an honest Bill; it was a Bill into the new constituency. Nothing was 
with two faces—a Bill that did not explain | easier than an arrangement by which the 
itself. It might really be a restrictive | rates now paid by the landlords could be 
Bill, and then its effect would be to raise | transferred to the credit of the compound- 
the fiercest passions of the people by pre- | householders, when their votes could be 
tending to gratify their wants and then | secured in favour of certain persons. He 
snatching away the gift from their very | seriously appealed to the conscience of 
mouth; or, on the other hand, it might;hon. Members whether they could with 
carry out all that on its face it was meant | their eyes open consent to a measure which 
to induce Mr, Beales, Mr. Odgers, and | would lead to such a result. Let any of 
Mr. Leicester to believe that it would do, | them in the privacy of his own heart look 
and then it would be nothing less than | back upon the incidents of his own elec- 
revolution. Suppose the Bill passed in its tioneering, and he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
broadest and most dangerous form, it would | ventured to say that none could be quite 
induce either democracy—a system under | satisfied with the retrospect. None there 
which property and intelligence had not | was who would not be conscious of things 
their due weight, and under which mere | said and done and allowed, which, under 
numbers and the cravings of those who! other cireumstances, he would have shrunk 
wanted and had not became predominant | from. That which with the most truthful 
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—or, what would be still worse, a more | of men is truth, and with the most ho. 
base form of plutocratic government than 'nourable is honour, too often changes its 
any that we had known hitherto—worse | name and nature when driven to mingle in 
even than the plutocracy which was an | elections, and that is connived at which at 


element of the system before 1832. The, no other time would even be tolerated. 
nomination boroughs were not the worst | Yet the great advantage of this Conserva- 
evil of the system which preceded the Re- | tive Reform Bill, brought in by a Conser- 
form Act. They might have been reac-|vative Government, was to extend and 
tionary, exclusive, and so on, but there | perpetuate these evils. The right hon. 
was no bribery about them. Old Sarum |Gentleman had passed very lightly over 
and Gatton had not the corruptible ele- ; his educational franchises ; but there was 


ments in them, for the transaction which 
made the Members was recognised and 
approved by the customs of society ; and 
although the system was indefensible, their 
representatives were often men of genius 
and statesmen. But there were other 
boroughs which were purchasable by the 
highest bidder at that time—the boroughs 
in which the reduced town franchises, of 
which the Leader of the House is so fond, 
*‘ potwallopers, freemen, scot and lot, and 
ancient right voters,” and so forth pre- 
vailed. So, although Totnes and Reigate, 
Laneaster and Yarmouth, had taught us 
that we had not so completely extinguished 
corruption as we had imagined, that was 
no reason why we should add to its oppor- 





one about which he must say a few words, 
although it had not been referred to that 
evening. It was proposed by this Bill to 
give votes to all persons who had passed 
the Oxford or Cambridge middle-class ex- 
aminations. Now, as one who belonged 
to Cambridge, and who had the highest 
respect for a real degree, he must say that 
nothing more preposterous or degrading 
to the Universities could be conceived. 
The University degree could only be ob- 
tained as the result of prolonged and con- 
tinuous training, and its possession showed 
that a man enjoyed a certain social status, 
and so the enfranchisement of the genuine 
graduate was defensible. But how were 
the certificates of these middle-class exa- 


tunities by placing the whole body of house- | minations obtained ? A lot of hobble-de- 


holders at the disposal of that omnipotent 
agent of evil, the election attorney. If 
this measure did not land us in democracy 
it would land us in all the worst evils of 
corrupt, dirty, and low electioneering. The 


Mr. Beresford Hope 


hoys, about eighteen years of age, were 
brought together in a room and examined 
for two or three days by a delegated master 


of arts, and to every one of them who, 
| after being crammed for the occasion 
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by the village schoolmaster, obtained a|Gentleman did not give way to those 
pass, was to be for the years to come en- | terrors and fears which were unfortunately 
franchised by this precious scheme. He | entertained on the Ministerial side of the 
might, in after life, fall lower than the | House; ard also because the hon. and 
lowest; might become tapster, crossing- learned Gentleman was not impressed with 
sweeper, or anything else ; but he would | any desire to pull down old institutions, 
have the franchise in his pocket, and | which were endearing to Englishmen, and 
would be able to exercise it for a considera- | therefore stable, in order to substitute in 
tion. The boroughs and counties would j their stead new-fangled and unstable dc 
be crowded with the very worst specimens | vices. He thought, too, with the hon. and 
of the poor scholar, who had spent six | learned Gentleman, that we need not be over 
weeks in acquiring a little learning which | anxious to settle this question from any fear 
he would occupy sixty years in forgetting | as to the effect of another year’s agitation 
while selling its results to the briber at | —he had too much confidence in the sound 
every successive election. The number of good sense of Englishmen to have any fear 
holders of these middle-class certificates on that ground. The picture that had 
might not be very numerous just now; but | been drawn by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
once it was known how convenient an) ber for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) 
avenue it was to the suffrage, might they | showed the common-sense English view of 
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not trust the industry of election agents | the question. The remarks made by the 
to behold the advantages of the Oxford! audience at the meeting in Trafalgar 


and Cambridge local examinations. He 
ventured to suggest one more fancy fran- 
chise to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment for a class of persons who, by their 
possession of the qualification which he 
was going to name, showed an improving 
mind and a great deal of industry, and 
above all gave pledges for a lengthened 
fixity of residence—namely, a suffrage for 
the ticket-of-leave man. He hoped that 
by the time the Bill got into Committee 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would frame a clause to 
admit the ticket-of-leave man, for that 
would crown the edifice. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, 
that however unwilling he might be gene- 
rally to trespass on the attention of the 
House, he felt that on a question of so 
much importance as a Reform of the Re- 


presentation of the People he could not , 
— of the House than that it should 


remain silent. He confessed that the 
speeches of the right hon, Gentleman tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire had not filled him with mis- 
giving or alarm on this question; but, 
on the contrary, they had inspired him 
with hope, because he thought he saw 
a way open for the satisfactory settle- 
ment of this difficult and vexed ques- 
tion. He cordially agreed in the spirit of 
the speech that had been delivered by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), and the man 
he should best like to see intrusted with 
the framing of a Reform Bill was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. His reason 
for this was that the hou, and learned 


| Square, presided over by Mr. Potter, 
(Seated between two of the lions of the 


Nelson Monument, were a good sample 
of the opinion of the country on the 
matter. Englishmen did not wish to take 
the settlement of the question out of the 
hands of responsible statesmen, but that 
it should be settled in that House. There 
was nothing more significant than the con- 
duct of the people during the last six or 
nine months. When the House was not 
sitting they got up demonstrations in the 
country and in the metropolis; but the 
moment the House met and the question 
was taken up, to be dealt with by the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown, these 
demonstrations collapsed and died a na- 
tural death. The people wished to see 
the question settled, and he was even 
more anxious to see it settled by the 





unanimity of leading Members on both 


be a better or a worse Bill. When he 
heard that the reported conference between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire had not taken place, he 
thought it was an unfortunate thing ; be- 
cause in altering the franchise they were, 
in fact, framing a new constitution, and 
it was more important that such a Bill 
should go forth to the country with the 
seal and imprimatur of the leading states- 
meu. of the country than that it should 
be a better or a worse Bill. A Bill 
would be well received in the country 
just in proportion as it received their 
assent. He was anxious that a Reform 
Bill should be carried this Session, bo- 
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cause so long as Reform remained un- 
settled the unity of the country was de- 
stroyed ; because a feeling existed in the 
country among a large class of the com- 
munity that they were unjustly excluded 
from a share in the Government of the 
country. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) stated 
last Session that the artizans in the large 
manufacturing districts read the American 
papers and took more interest in the poli- 
ties of the United States than of their own 
country, and that he looked upon it as an 
untoward state of things. And in that he 
(Mr. Butler-Johnstone) cordially concurred. 
It was a far greater evil that our mecha- 
nics should be careless of the position, 
and indifferent to the interests, of their 
country than that they should succeed in 
getting passed laws with which the pre- 
sent House of Commons disagreed, or that 
they should run counter to the preconceived 
ideas of the upper classes, or even some- 
what overtax the rich. England, unhappily, 
was not now so united as she ought to be; 
but was like those animals which pos- 
sessed a double organism—two centres and 
two hearts. The heart and pulse of Eng- 
land did not beat in unison as it ought to 
do, and would not until this great question 
was settled, and the sooner the better. If 
this country was to be engaged in a life 
and death struggle with any of the nations 
of the world—if we had to defend our 
overland route to India — if we had to 
maintain our passage through Egypt— 
how should we fare if the whole coun- 
try was not united? He believed that 
the difficulties of the recruiting sergeant 
were, in the last resort, to be traced 
to the question of Reform—if the ques- 
tion of the representation of the people 
were once settled, the question of re- 
eruiting the army would soon be solved. 
With a fair representation of the people 
we might have even a conscription; but 
we should never have a national army 
until we have a national suffrage. 
question could not, however, be satisfac- 
torily settled until both sides of the House 
took each other into their confidence ; and 
with that feeling, although the Bill con- 
tained many points to which he seriously 
objected, he thought they might carry a 
satisfactory measure of Reform. He ob- 
jected to duality of voting. A Reform 
Bill was wanted to do away with the in- 
equalities that at present existed, and 
make the nation as one; but by adopting 
duality of voting they would create an 
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invidious distinction greater than any in- 
equality which at present marred our re- 
presentative system. They might call it 
counterpoise or what they liked; but he 
was sure neither the country nor the House 
would accept it, and the Government must 
throw it over. The House would then be 
able to adopt the household suffrage with 
two years’ residence, and endeavour to 
solve the question of the compound -house- 
holder—a difficulty which he thought they 
might soon satisfactorily get rid of. The 
present Government had, no doubt, com- 
mitted many errors; but they had not, like 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire, committed the error 
of breaking its bridges and burning its 
boats. The Government were disposed to 
take the House into their confidence with 
reference to the Resolutions; and why 
should they not continue to act in concert 
with the House on the Bill, and so pass a 
measure which would be satisfactory to 
the country? If any check were wanted 
for household suffrage, it was not to be 
found in duality of voting, but in the re- 
distribution of seats in such a way as to 
give to neighbourhoods and districts a 
common life and consciousness of their own, 
in which case the voters would elect the 
best man in the neighbourhood to represent 
them in Parliament ; and that, he thought, 
would be the best check against a demo- 
cratic Parliament. There would then be 
no fear of danger, for there was no country 
in the world where public men were so 
much trusted as in England. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he only wished to 
make one remark, He was not about to 
enter into the question of three-cornered 
constituencies and cumulative voting ; but 
he wished to say that he found that so 
many of the most thinking minds of the 
country were very strongly impressed with 
the advantages which would arise from 
this principle, that he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would afford the House an 
opportunity of discussing its merits. He 
could not but express the hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be brought to 
perceive the intrinsic merits of such an 
arrangement. At any rate, it was only 
a question of what would be the most judi- 
cious and convenient mode of allotting the 
seats at the disposal of the Government. 
The system had been advocated by some 
of the most profound reasoners. The hon. 
Member for Westminster had supported it ; 
and that such an arrangement was not 
without its instrinsie merits was obvious 
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from the facet that such practical men as 
Lord Aberdeen and his Colleagues actually 
introduced a Bill to Parliament to carry it 
out, and he was assured they never altered 
their opinion with reference to it. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, it was recently 
announced that the Government were about 
to revert to ‘‘their original policy.” In 
accordance with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
original speech, if that meant anything, it 
pointed to the fact that the Act of 1832 
abolished the ancient franchises of the 
country, and that he was willing to restore 
then. Well, what was the basis of this 
Bill proposed to-night. It proposed to 
substitute another uniform system of suf- 
frage for the uniform £10 value suffrage 
which now existed. That was not in 
accordance with the speech originally 
made. If there was one of the Re- 
solutions recently brought forward on 
which this Bill was founded—and he, for 
one, doubted if it was founded on the Re- 
solutions at all—the Resolution which mest 
commended itself to him, and he believed 
to the majority of the Conservatives, was 
the third. It was in these terms— 

“That, while it is desirable that a more direct 
Kepresentation should be given to the Labouring 
Class, it is contrary to the Constitution of this 


Realm to give to any one class or interest a predo- 
minating power over the rest of the Community.” 


He asked any hon. Gentleman who sat be- 
hind the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
how he proposed to carry out the principle 
of that Resolution? In the Bill they had 
heard explained, there was only one at- 
tempt to carry it out, and that was by dual 
voting. Never had there been made to 
that House a proposition at once so illusory 
and so insulting. Why, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself had laid no facts and figures 
before the House. He could account for 
that. He did not believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman had got them himself. 
But he (Mr. Sandford) had taken the 
trouble of going into the matter and find- 
ing what would be the practical working 
of this measure in his own borough (Mal- 
don). While in that borough this plan 
would give an addition of several hundred 
votes to one class, the counteracting prin- 
ciple of dual voting would add about sixty 
votes to the constituency. He believed 
that this was a fair example of the effect 
the Bill would have in a large proportion 
of the boroughs. But if this proposal was 
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Bill proposed to enfranchise a large num- 
ber of persons and to insult them. For, 
at the same moment, the Government told 
Lazarus that he was in a position to re- 
ceive the electoral trust, but that it was 
not fitting he should be put in the same 
position as Dives. They gave one vote 
to one man because he was poor; and 
they gave two votes to another man 
because he was rich. If the Govern- 
ment chose to introduce this principle of 
plurality, it should have been done in such 
a way as to make it an effectual check ; 
but this hybrid measure had the worst fea- 
tures of both systems. It did not protect 
minorities, and it insulted majorities. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich had addresssd his constituents on this 
Bill. Now, it was to be borne in mind 
that when a Cabinet Minister made a 
speech at a hustings on the occasion of his 
being returned without opposition he was 
very much in the position of a parson 
preaching a sermon. There was no one 
to reply tohim. He thought that cireum- 
stance was very much to be regretted ; be- 
cause if it were otherwise, in both these 
cases the quality of the article would be 
very much improved if there was any one 
present to give an answer. He ven- 
tured to say that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich would not have 
dared to make that speech in the House 
of Commons if any one of his retiring 
Colleagues was there to answer it. What 
had he said? Why, that his retiring Col- 
leagues had not taken such a liberal view 
of the question as he had done. Might 
he take the liberty of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman what was his meaning of ‘* libe- 
rality ?’’ Was it close proximity to Messrs. 
Beales and Potter? If that was his defi- 
nition the right hon. Geutleman had a right 
to consider that liberality was almost en- 
tirely concentrated in his own person. He 
believed the only interruption the right hon. 
Baronet had received during the delivery 
of his Droitwich speech was from an indi- 
vidual who exclaimed, ‘* Why, you go fur- 
ther than Bright.’’ [Mr. Baicnut: No; 
‘*You are worse than Bright.” ] He thanked 
the hon. Member for correcting him, and 
gave the right hon. Member for Droitwich 
the benefit of it. He begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, also, whether he 
held his liberality to be a test of his 
excellence? What, then, were the prin- 
ciples in the names of which the right 


ineffectual as a check it was effectual as | hon, Gentleman took his seat on the Trea- 
an insult, for by a dual of infelicity the | sury Bench ? Was he there as a Liberal ¢ 
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He bad thought that the present Ministry | ject up to the Monday on which his 
were Conservative; but perhaps he had | three Colleagues refused to assent to it? 
been mistaken. If the right hon. Gentle- | He ventured to think he did not. He 
man prided himself on being a Liberal, he | might have had something casually read to 
now begged to congratulate the right hon. ‘him by the Chaneellor of the Exchequer ; 
Member who sat behind him (Sir John Pa- | but he would be bound to say that he 
kington) and his Colleagues. Therighthon. had not had the handling of a fact or 
Gentleman at Droitwich also charged his re- | figure in it up to the 25th, the day on 
tiring Colleagues, not only with illiberality, | which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but with precipitation. It was evident | came down and proposed the other Bill. 
that he had received the permission of Her | As the right hon. Gentleman had praised 
Majesty to disclose Cabinet secrets to the | this measure as such an excellent and 
electors of Droitwich; because he was sure such an honest one, he might remark 
that without such permission the right | that there was something to be said 
hon. Gentleman would not have made the! on the other side. Its excellence was, 
disclosures he had made there. He there- | of course, a fair subject of discussion, it 
fore begged to ask him how long the Go- | being a question of opinion; but with re- 
vernment had had this Reform question | spect to its honesty, there was a practical 
under their consideration ? He would ask | test which might be applied. Supposing 
him another question also, When had | the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
this Bill become a definite part of the Minis- | South Lancashire bad proposed this mea- 
terial programme? He had every reason | sure last year, would the Gentlemen who 
to believe that when Parliament met aj now formed Her Majesty’s Government 
Reform Bill was not in that programme. | have acceded to it, or would they have 
It was adopted subsequently to the com- | opposed it? Perhaps, however, he might 
mencement of the Session. He now asked | be told that he was putting a hypothetical 
the right hon. Gentleman to tell him the | case; buthe might remind the House that 
exact date at which the question of Re- | they had the means of approximating to a 
form was formally brought under the prac- correct opinion on this point. When the 
tical consideration of the Cabinet? He} late Government brought forward their 
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was sure the right hon. Gentleman would | proposal for a £7 rental franchise in 
speak that night; and it would be very | boroughs, did the right hon. Gentleman 
hard if he should not be as communicative | the Member for Droitwich, or the right 
to the House of Commons as he had been | hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
to the electors of Droitwich. The meeting | Exchequer, propose the present scheme 


of the Cabinet which led to the examination | by way of Amendment? He had searched 
of the Bill by the Members of the Govern- | the notice book in vain to find any 
ment who subsequently retired took place on | such Amendment. So much for the 
the 23rd of February. How long before | honesty of the measure. Twenty years 
that had this Bill been practically proposed | had now elapsed since the Conserva- 
to the Cabinet? He would get an an- | tive party was first led by their present 
swer. Was it a week? The right hon. | chiefs—by the Earl of Derby in “ another 
Gentleman did not answer. Well, he| place,’’ and by the right hon. Gentleman 


thought he could inform him. It was a 
week. [An hon. Memper: Ten Minates. } 
No; the first Reform Bill took about a week. 
It was the second which only took ten 
minutes. This great question, which had 
been agitating the country and every one 
in it for months, first received the practical 
and serious consideration of the Cabinet 
one week before they assented to it. As 
he understood, the retiring Members of the 
Government had given thirty-six hours’ 
consideration to it after the meeting of the 
Cabinet on the 23rd of February. He 
begged to ask the right hou. Gentleman 
how many hours’ consideration he had given 
it? He asked him whether he had ever 
seen any figures or statistics on the sub- 


Mr. Sandford ° 





the Member for Buckinghamshire in. the 
House of Commons. Everybody, however, 
was aware that Lord Derby, like many 
other Sovereigns, reigned, but did not 
govern, and we all know who the Mayor 
of the Palace really is. In the course of 
the period referred to, the Conservative 
party had held office three times. On the 
first two occasions its tenure of office had 
averaged about twelve months—and, for 
his part, he did not think that term would 
be exceeded on the third occasion. How 
was it that the Conservative party had 
retained office for so shortatime? Be- 
cause they did not command a majority in 
the House. And why did they not com- 
mand a majority in the House? Because 
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they did not command a majority in the 
country. And why did they not command 
a majority in the country? Let us be 
frank. The Conservative party depend 
for support on the respectable portion of 
the community. But the Conservative 
party could not command the respect of 
that portion of the people wmless they 
assumed a policy that was respectable. 
To be respectable it must be respected ; 
and they might depend upon it that uo 
Government would ever command the re- 
spect of that portion of the community 
unless it carried out in office the same 
principles which it had professed in oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. OSBORNE: [| apprehend, Sir, that 
there are below the gangway some respect- 
able compound-householders, if I may so 
term them, who are not very well pleased 
with the course which has been pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers. Now, it ap- 


pears to me that the question before the 
House is not the consideration of the 
speech made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak- 
ington) to his constituency—not the con- 
fidential communications which he made 
to his constituents upon that occasion, but 


whether we are to read for the first time 
the Bill which has been propounded to us. 
Since I have had the honour of a seat in 
this House I have never seen—have never 
heard a Bill which was not actually in our 
hands so discussed and so torn to pieces as 
this has been. I think that we have, above 
all things, one great duty to perform. I 
confess I am a party man; but I am not so 
much of a party man that | cannot on an 
occasion like the present elevate myself 
above mere considerations of party, and 
give to a subject which is stirring the 
heart of this country that fair considera- 
tion to which it is entitled. What is the 
use of our having talked about our forbear- 
ance if on the first blush of the Bill being 
introduced we throw cold water on every 
proposition it contains? and if, because 
we do not agree with particular clauses, 
we say we will not discuss the Bill? Now, 
Sir, I have small weight and no following 
in this House; but there may be people 
outside the House who may agree in what 
I am about to say, and if there be any in 
this House of the same opinion, I would 
say to them, “ Do not imitate the course 
of the three seceding Cabinet Ministers ;”’ 
or, to use the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Droitwich, 
**Do not be too precipitate in your con- 
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demnation of the Bill.”” You know not 
exacily what you are about to condemn ; 
do not therefore be too precipitate, but 
give the measure a fair consideration. Let 
this Bill be in our hands, and let it pro- 
ceed to a second reading. There may be 
some mistakes in it; but let us remember 
what a great mistake our own party made 
on a former occasion. 1 firmly believe that 
it is possible to settle this question if we 
approach it in a fair spirit. I grant that 
the occasion is tempting to twit right hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
as has been done by the hon. Member for 
Maldon (Mr. Sandford) with his ready wit 
and facile manner; but, for my part, I 
shall not twit them for their inconsistency. 
Asa Member of Parliament I have a higher 
duty to perform. This question of Re- 
form stops the way, and the problem to be 
solved is how are we to get it out of the way. 
We cannot pass a Bill on this side of the 
House ; we have tried our hands at it and 
have failed. Let, therefore, the hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side try to settle the ques- 
tion. No doubt they have behaved gene- 
rally ill; but it is no argument to tell me 
that they brought in a Bill which failed, 
and that then they brought in this and that. 
I give them credit for wishing to settle the 
question. Why, then, shou!d we put the 
whole business of the country in suspense 
by evoking a desperate party spirit? The 
effect of that would be to strangle all 
chance of passing a Reform Bill. At 
least, I humbly think so; and I say, what- 
ever we do, let us give this question fair 
consideration, and, after discussing the 
principles and the propositions of the Bill, 
let us proceed to the second reading. I 
apprehend that no one intends to throw 
out the Bill on the first reading, although 
it would almost appear from the speeches 
of some hon. Gentlemen that they had no 
desire to see the Bill in print. I confess 
the Bill contains several things with which 
I do not agree ; but these matters may be 
corrected in Committee. One great prin- 
ciple which I have voted for—namely, 
household suffrage—is embodied in that 
Bill. Now, I take that and will make the 
best of it ; and I think the House will be 
wrong if they prematurely come to any 
decision on the subject. I say, go to a 
second reading. Reverting to what was 
said by the hon. Member for Huntingdon 
(Mr. T. Baring), I may express an opinion 
that the Government ought not to be called 
upon to state the vital points of the Bill at 
this early stage. The proper time for that 
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is on the second reading. With regard to] there are great difliculties of principle as 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche-| well as of detail to settle ; and the more 
quer, I shall not go into small details, such | we attempt to approach a solution by the 
as the duality of votes, which, I believe, is | exchange of thoughts, the more likely we 
already consigned to the tomb of all the/are to attain that desired end. There is 
Capulets ; but I may remark that I did not | another point on which I confess I am un. 
hear any allusion in that speech to a Bill| able to agree with the speaker who has 
in which I took part last year, with the | just sat down. It is very desirable to give 
hon. Baronet the Member for Northamp-| a fair and candid consideration to this Bill; 
tonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley), for| but I think it still more desirable to know 
the prevention of bribery and corrup-| what it is that we are giving a fair and 
tion. If, after the speech of the hon. | candid consideration to. A Bill may be 
Member for Maldon, I am not exhibit-| brought in upon two plans. You may 
ing unnecessary inquisitiveness, I would | either bring in a Bill intending to-stand 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether that | by all its main provisions, and in case 
bribery Bill is also embodied in the mea-{ those main provisions are not carried 
sure propounded this evening. So much | through Committee to abandon the Bill. 
for the Bill itself. 1 may, however, say | If you do that those who vote for it on the 
that I entertain one great objection to the | seeond reading know what they are doing. 
proposed scheme of re-distribution. I think | But you may adopt another plan. You 
it possible that by the Bill you are bringing | may take the House into your confidence ; 
in you may settle the question of the} you may bring in a Bill intending to drop 
franchise ; but I feel very certain that if | out any provisions to which the House may 
the re-distribution is as you have an-| show its objection ; and after all you may 
nounced it to-night it is no settlement of | adopt whatever Bill comes out of Com- 
the question at all, and I shall feel myself | mittee. But if you adopt that course the 
called upon to move a Resolution, unless | inevitable result is that you ask those 
some greater changes are made and the! who support you on the second reading 
re-distribution Bill be altogether separated | to take a leap in the dark. I think the 
from the franchise Bill. That is a separate | House has a right to know which are the 
consideration. But, although I may be in| main provisions of the Bill to which the 
a minority, I, for one, will not consent to | Government attaches importance, The 
give a precipitate judgment upon a Bill} House, I think, has a right to know that 
which I have not seen, because I have some | in the case of all great Bills ; but above all 
sanguine hope that by mutual give and take | it has a right to know it in the case of a 
on both sides of this House we may pass! Bill the very plan of which is a system of 
a Reform Bill during the present Session. | counterpoise and compensation. Suppose 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: I most! you drop out household suffrage and adopt 
cordially re-echo the exhortation of the | the dual vote, every Gentleman opposite 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down | will agree, I think, that the character of 
that we should give a fair and candid con- | the Bill passed in that shape would be ma- 
sideration to the Bill which the Government | terially changed. On the other hand, if 
has introduced. I think nothing less is} you drop out dual voting and retain the 
due to those frequent professions of anx- | household suffrage, the character of the 
iety to settle the question of Reform which | Bill will be changed as violently in the 
have been made by all the Members of | other direction, We therefore have a right 
this House. But I cannot agree with the {to know the character of the Bill in any 
hon. Gentleman that discussion upon the | discussion that takes place with regard to 
first reading of a measure is inconsistent | it. I ask for this information with the 
with that desire; because if I did so A | eneee confidence because, from what I know 
should be pronouncing upon many Gentle- | of the character of my right hon. Friends, 
men in this House, and on myself among }I feel certain that the recommendations 
others, a severe condemnation. Last year / which have been addressed to them by two 
when the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman | or three Members of this House to take 
the Member for South Lancashire was in-) any Bill the Committee liked to give 
troduced, we debated that Bill on the first { them, to allow a personal payment of rates 
reading for two nights ; and I am bound{ and dual voting to be struck out of the 
to say he did not then reproach us on that; Bill, and to send up household suffrage 
account with failing to give it a fair aud | pure and simple to the House of Lords 


candid consideration. On the contrary, | will meet from them with a firm—1 might 
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almost say indignant refusal. Just think | small. The two compensations are, first 
for a moment of the figure they would as- | the dual vote, and secondly personal pay- 
sume—the aspect they would wear in the| ment of rates. Of these, besides other 
eyes of their countrymen, if, after all we objections which may be made to it, one 
did last year, they became the instruments | I regard as inefficient and ineffectual for 
of engrafting household suffrage pure and | its purpose; the other, though most 
simple upon the Constitution of this coun- | effective—almost too effective—for its pur- 
try. A Reform Bill is a very important | poses, is certain to be swept away. The 
thing—few more so could come under our | dual vote labours under this disadvantage. 
discussion ; but I venture to think that | The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
political morality and the respect in which | South Lancashire complained —and I 
public men are held by the people of this | thought with justice, for I have made the 
country are of more importance than any {same complaint myself—that there was 
provisions even of a Reform Bill. I would | not sufficient information before the House 
far rather see a very bad Reform Bill | to enable it to judge of the precise effect 
passed by the hon. Gentleman the Member | of this proposition ; but as far as we are 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) than a Re-| enabled to speak, we can say this confi- 
form Bill inconsistent with all their tradi- | dently, that wealth aggregates itself round 
tions, with all their preceding action, with | large centres. Those, therefore, who will 
all their professions, and with all the pro-| have the dual vote are congregated in 
visions on which they have induced others | masses in the large towns. And conse- 
to vote passed by my right hon. Friends | quently, while household suffrage will in- 
upon these Benches. I hope that in saying | troduce into the middle-sized and smaller 
this I shall not be misunderstood. I do | boroughs an overwhelming mass of voters, 
not wish to insinuate in the slightest de- | the dual vote, which is supposed to com- 
gree suspicion of my right hon. Friends ; | pensate for that reduction, will take effect 
but I heard with something approaching | chiefly in very large towns, where it may 
indignation the recommendations of hon. affect a few seats, but in all probability 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, who/| very few, being lost in the mass of the 
! am sure made them without thinking | population. This is a matter which can 
of the amount of dishonour those re-| only be proved satisfactorily by statistics, 
commendations involved, and I am anx- | and the papers on which statistics should 
ious to repel on the part of those whom I} be founded are not on the table of the 
respect the very suspicion of such a course | House. As far as the statistics at our 
of action. Iam anxious not to preclude | command go, I can only say I have a 
myself from any line of action which here- | strong belief that for all practical pur- 
after I may feel it right to take. And I | poses you may set aside the dual vote as 
am sorry that the Chancellor of the Ex- | any compensation whatever; and if even 
chequer in his speech rather seemed to|it were any compensation, no one could 
hold out that those who met Lord Derby | have listened to the debate this evening 
on Friday last, and did not express disap- | without perceiving that whatever abstract 
proval of the Bill, thereby had given their | logical reasons there may be in favour of 
consent to its provisions, [The Cuancex-| the proposition—and 1 am far from de- 
tor of the Excuequer: I did not say | nying that such may be urged, for I be- 
that.] Then I am glad I misunderstood | lieve that the proposal is good in itself, 
my right hon. Friend. I went to that| and Iam by no means ready to endorse 
meeting to show my sincere respect for | the hard names which have been given to 
the noble Earl, and to hear the statement | it this evening—still, rightly or wrongly, 
which he had to make. But I expressed | no one can fail to have seen that the pro- 
my disapproval of the principle of that | position is thoroughly unpalatable to this 
Bill by the very strongest act a public | assembly. In saying this I am not con- 
man could take, and therefore I should be | demning the dual vote, for I joined in re- 
very sorry to be held out as having so | commending something analogous. I be- 
lightly abandoned my opinion. My objec- | lieve it to be just and fair in principle, but 
tion to this measure is of this nature. It) that it is not acceptable to this House. 
is a household suffrage Bill, practically Setting aside the dual vote, which will 
with two compensations, for I do not say not pass, and if it did would do no good, | 
much of the third or residential clause. I come to the personal payment of rates. 
thoroughly approve it ; as far as it goes it, That is a very important limitation. But 
will do good ; but its effects will be very what chance have you of sustaining it ? 
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The personal payment of rates means this 
—that in towns where the Small Tene- 
ments or other local Act is in force, no one 
whose house is compounded for shall be 
allowed to vote unless he will pay on the 
sum he has hitherto been accustomed to 
pay his landlord an advance of some 25 
percent. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire described 
that as a fine, and some hon. Gentlemen 
received the remark with derision; but 
though the metaphor may have been some- 
what violent, the fact remains that a man 
who lives in one of those houses will be 
obliged to pay something more before he can 
obtain a vote. Upon a £5 house the poor 
rate paid by the landlord would be, say, 4s. ; 
the tenant paying an advance of 25 per 
cent would pay 5s.; and thus a compound. 
householder wishing to be upon the register 
would have to pay every year 5s. for the 
privilege. The difficulty may be solved 
in one of two ways. The obvious, and I 
believe the practical way in which it will 
be solved will be this—the electioneering 
agent will keep upon the register those 
whom he may be desirous of seeing there, 
and every person who has studied that 
edifying portion of our Parliamentary 
literature which deals with election ex- 
penses will know that the sum of 5s. a head 
for voters is an exceedingly cheap price. 
What will the result be? Out of our 200 
boroughs there are ninety-eight in which 
this Small Tenements Act is partially at 
work—that is to say, that in one parish in 
each of these boroughs a compound-house- 
holder will have to pay 5s. for his vote, 
and that in another parish in the same 
borough a man of exactly the same social 
status, living in a house exactly the same 
size, will be able to have his vote without 
paying 5s. for it. Do you not imagine 
that this inequality brought so close home 
to him, and taking so practical a form, will 
be most galling to him? The peculiarity 
—I was going to say the absurdity — of 
this proposition is this—that you not only 
inflict upon him a mortification which he 
will feel, but with the same hand you give 
him the power of sweeping it away, because 
that very man who pays Js. for his vote 
will insist that his Member’s first Parlia- 
mentary act shall be to sweep away this 
obligation. I am quite willing to join in 
setting up any securities against democra- 
cies that may be thought good ; but I con- 
fess I think that a fence put round a per- 
son in whose hands you place a weapon 
which will surely knock it down is the 
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most futile fence it is possible to set up, 
Therefore, | cannot but come to this con- 
clusion, that if you pass this personal pay- 
ment the first act of the Parliament under 
which it is elected must of necessity be to 
abolish it. Thus you will come to simple 
undiluted household suffrage. I will not 
discuss on the first reading of the Bill the 
general arguments of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham in favour of democracy. | 
am content to fall back on what seems to be 
a simple proposition of political morality, 
that the party which behaved in opposition 
as ours did last year is not the party to 
propose household suffrage. 1 am sure 
that my right hon. Friends on the Treasury 
Bench are actuated by the purest and most 
honourable motives; but if they fail to 
comprehend the obligations of their posi- 
tion, they will inflict a severe blow on the 
respect in which public men in this coun- 
try have hitherto been held. We are told 
that the Conservative party, as a body, 
have so far advanced in principles and 
sentiments that they will accept this Bill. 
Well, if that be so, I think they will be 
committing political suicide. When they 
go to the constituencies and say, ‘‘ We have 
supported household suffrage,’’ and there 
stands on the other side of the hustings 
one who has all his life been a Radical and 
has always supported household suffrage, 
I think the constituencies will say, ‘‘ We 
shall prefer the long-tried champion to the 
new and sudden convert.’’ Be that as it 
may, I feel certain that if the Conservative 
party listens so much to party discipline, 
and listens so little to the dictates of those 
principles in which they have been accus- 
tomed to protest they believed, they will 
repent—that it will be their ruin politically, 
and that no preservation of party discipline 
and no support of individual statesmen will 
compensate to them for that result. 1 
know what is said by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, “‘ What 
are you to look to next 2? What will hap- 
pen afterwards?’’ Well, 1 confess that 
is a consideration which presses, and has 
pressed very heavily on my mind. I heard 
some one to-night say that the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire had become 
Conservative. Iam not at all inclined to 
believe in that conversion. I have no 
reason to doubt that he will adhere to the 
principles he has so Jong and consistently 
supported. But still, | confess, with that 
prospect before me, knowing that if this 
Bill should misearry, and if a change of 
Government should occur, the right hon. 
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Gentleman will probably have the framing 
of the next Reform Bill, my imagination is 
not sufficiently fertile to see how we can 
well have a more dangerous Bill than that 
proposed to the House. I say so for this 
reason—I believe this Bill in its end is 
household suffrage. Although I deprecate 
the result, I say that, if you are to come 
to household suffrage, you had better come 
toit openly and boldly; you had better not 
reach it by a process of irritating those 
who have not the franchise, but who will 
win it from you step by step. This per- 
sonal payment of rates will be removed, but 
only after enormous irritation has been 
caused to those upon whom it presses. 
Therefore, I cannot but fear that we shall 
reach the same end as we might if a Radi- 
cal party was in power, only we shall reach 
it by a process which will irritate, and 
aggravated the results when they are 
attained. If household suffrage should 
come from the other side, I do not know 
that it will be worse than this Bill. I 
earnestly hope that whatever may be the 
result, the patriotism of hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House will not suffer our 
action to degenerate into any mere party 
victory, and that whatever Minister is in 
power, the moderate party—the large ma- 
jority in this House—will be able to ex- 
ercise sufficient control to procure a mea- 
sure which shall to a considerable extent 
satisfy the yearnings of those skilled arti- 
zans who are conscious of political opinions 
and desire to see them represented in this 
House, without submerging under a flood 
of numbers the capital, wealth, and in- 
telligence which has hitherto had so large 
a share in the Government of the coun- 


try. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: What strikes me as most sin- 
gular in this discussion is the extreme 
inconsistency between the views of the dif- 
ferent speakers and even the extreme in- 
consistency exhibited by individual speak- 


ers themselves. The most remarkable and 
significant of all the addresses we have 
heard was unquestionably that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire. It was half alarm, half de- 
rision—alarm at the revolutionary proposal, 
derision at the petty consequences it will 
produce. He said, ‘‘ You propose in your 
Bill to admit 234,000 persons who are now 
rated and pay their rates; but it won’t 
admit half as many, for you do not make 
the deductions that} are inevitable.” I 
never denied them; I gave Returns show- 
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ing them ; and hon. Gentlemen are quite 
competent to make them. The Members 
of the House of Commons are acquainted 
with the management of property, and 
know as much about rating as any assem- 
bly in the world. I suppose the chairmen 
of many assessment committees have seats 
in this House, and with a Return before 
them, they are as capable of forming an 
opinion as any statist, and I would as soon 
take their opinion as that of any other 
person. The right hon. Gentleman says 
we are not admitting half as many as 
234,000. If his estimate is correct, you 
must apply it also to the great mass of the 
compound-householders, and what is the 
result? The result would be that of the 
whole 700,000 you will not have more than 
300,000 or 350,000 persons. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in that moderate Bill the 
moderation of which has been so much 
vaunted, proposed to admit 220,000 per- 
sons. When we are talking about house- 
hold suffrage, about revolutions, and about 
all those terrible consequences to which my 
noble Friend has just adverted, itis just as 
well that we should keep an eye on the real 
facts before us. The question now, is not 
| between the proposition we make, taking 
it at its greatest possible amplitude, and 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
last year, which he says would have ad- 
mitted 200,000, though I think the esti- 
mate was higher; but it is between this 
and a £5 rating measure, which would 
increase the estimate of the right hon. 
Gentleman, so that probably you would 
arrive within some 40,000 or. 50,000 of the 
whole number that by what is called house- 
hold suffrage you could possibly admit. It 
is inconsistent that one moment we should 
hear that the alternative of the proposition 
we make is, no doubt, the admission of 
some 300,000 to the constituency, and we 
are to accept it in order that we should 
avoid the horrors of household suffrage, 
which would probably admit a greater 
number; but would it not admit that 
greater number on some principle on 
which we might stand, upon a condition 
understood by the people of England, 
which has been practised by their an- 
cestors, which is understood by every 
working man, and which no working man 
complains of? ‘ Oh! but those checks.”’ 
I do not admit they arechecks. I say they 
are constitutional conditions of which a 
man ought to be proud. These checks, we 
are told, will be swept away in a moment. 





Were the checks placed upon the suffrage by 
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the Act of 1832 swept away in a moment? 
What became of the ratepaying clauses of 
that Act? Why, youhad a period of re- 
volutionary excitement when that Bill 
was passed. You have had moments of 
great dissatisfaction and discontent, while 
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litieal history of this country would have 
been altered if some in eminent positions 
in times of great crisis and emergency 
had deigned to consult those who had been 
their companions and colleagues during a 
long political and Parliamentary life. That 


there has been one much more fearful or- | reserve is not the temper of Lord Derby. 
ganization of labour than is in existence) But on this Lord Derby may be con. 
now. You have had great excitement! gratulated, that his frankness has given 
against the ratepaying clauses, and you, the right hon. Gentleman the oppor- 
have had Members returned to Parliament | tunity of preparing a speech—a speech 
in order to ensure their repeal. But the | which was evidently intended for the second 
common sense of the English people never | reading. And I thought as I listened to it 
sanctioned that agitation. The people who! that, perhaps, the real intention was to 
paid knew very well that it wasan English, have prevented the second reading ever 
a rational, and a patriotie condition. They | being put from the Chair. I think, how- 
were proud to fulfil it, they felt it was a ever, that the candour and good sense of 
security that the suffrage should be exer- | the House of Commons have already repu- 
cised by men who were trustworthy, and | diated that manceuvre. Whatever may be 
all that agitation against the ratepaying | the fate of these propositions, they will be 
clauses failed, and they have prevailed for | decided upon after fair diseussion {Mr, 
thirty or forty years. And what are the|Bricnr: Hear, hear!], and after a 


ratepaying clauses compared with the con- 
ditions we make ? The conditions we make 
are those which every Englishman under- 
stands, 
of a duty and the possession of a right ; 
and you misunderstand the character of 
your countrymen—you are misrepresenting 


He is invested with the fulfilment | 


, calm investigation by the representatives 
of the people of the propositions we make 
and which, at all events, touch the most 
important questions in politics. There was 
another right hon. Gentleman who also ° 
favoured us with his views of the conduct 
and policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 


Still charmed with the success of his tactics 


the idiosyncrasy of the English people if 
of last year, he seems to emulate a repe- 





you suppose they look upon such conditions 
as these except as those which are worthy | tition of those brilliant achievements. Sir, 
of freemen. Sir, if you cannot found public | he has not been sparing in imputing to us 


rights upon public duties,then I say that the | the most unworthy motives. He has not 
liberties of the English people are in dan- | been sparing in anticipating for this country 
ger. But youcalumniate your countrymen if! the most gloomy fortunes. But this I 
you lay down such a principle. I therefore | must say, after listening to the ingenious 
maintain that the principle upon which we | and vivid remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
propose to establish the borough franchise | tleman, that on a question on which the 
is an English principle, a constitutional | people of this country require some infor- 
and sound principle, which will recommend | mation, and which at this moment interests 
itself to the conscience and conviction of | and animates all classes, the right hon. 
the country, and one which, if any, holds | Gentleman shed no ray of light, and the 
out to us the prospect of security and| whole result of his arguments and the 


peace. 

Sir, I will make no further remarks upon 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because that is the essence of it. Lord 
Derby may have committed an indiscretion 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
noticed, in calling his party together and 
speaking to them with the frankness 
which is characteristic of his nature. 1 
have heard something in my time of the 
great fault of eminent statesmen who have 
failed in public life because there was a 
want of frankness, and because they did 
not consult their party. We have all 
heard something of that kind. I think 
it has often been told us that the po- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| whole tenour of his reasoning were that 
under no congeivable circumstances could 
any improvement of the House of Commons 
'be accomplished. Sir, the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr Osborne), who ad- 
‘dressed the House, I thought, with much 
candour this evening, seemed te find fault 
with me because in the Bill Iam asking for 
leave to introduce I made no mention of 
any provision for preventing corruption 
and bribery. But if the hon. Gentleman 
had been in his place on a preceding occa- 
‘sion he might have remembered that there 
was a general understanding and a general 
wish onthe part of the House that upon 
this matter we should proceed in a separate 
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measure. 
the principal propositions which we had to 
make in order to prevent bribery and cor- 
ruption. And I undertook that I would 
lose no time, after the introduction of the 
larger measure, in bringing before the 
House the consideration of this matter in 
another Bill. And, Sir, I shall be pre- 
pared to fulfil that engagement. My noble 
Friend the Member for Stamford has, in 
amanner that must have interested the 
House, touched upon the conduct of 
the party of which he is still a most 
distinguished member, and he has ex- 
pressed his regret and his anxiety 
that we should not deviate from the 
course which it becomes us, in honour 
and in truth, to maintain. Sir, my 
noble Friend seems for the moment to 
suppose that there is an inconsistency in 
the course we are pursuing, because we 
are introducing a Bill to amend the laws 
which regulate the representation of the 
eople of the kingdom in Parliament. 
Opposition Cries of ‘“*No,no!”] But 
ean this be said with any justice of a party 
that eight years ago attempted to the 
best of their ability, and at great sacri- 
fice, to grapple with the same question ? 
And what have we ever said, or what done, 


to justify any such suspicion in the mind 


of the noble Lord? Let my noble Friend, 
or any hon. Gentleman who has spoken, 
point to any conclusion during the debates 
of last year, to any vote that was given, 
to any Resolution inconsistent with the 
course we have taken, [ Oh! ’’] 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: I never 
imputed any inconsistency to the course 
taken by the Government. What I said 
was that if the Government introduced 
household suffrage pure and simple I 
then thought they would be guilty of in- 
consistency. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government will never in- 
troduce household suffrage pure and simple. 
lt is not merely my noble Friend, but 
another right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
of our inconsistency in bringing forward 
a Reform Bill. I maintain there is no 
inconsistency. This is not the first Re- 
form Bill we have brought forward. Nor 
is there a single vote that I gave last 
year, nor is there any single Resolution 
in which I have joined, at all inconsist- 
ent with the course which J and my 
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I state that to the country and 
to Parliament, and I will maintain it as 
truth in every place and in all cireum- 
stances. I think that we were perfectly 
free to deal with this question, if the 
circumstances of the country required that 
|we should advise Her Majesty upon it. 
And the cireumstances of the country did 
require it. I hope the House will give 
to our proposition a dispassionate consider- 
ation. I bope we shall show in the dis- 
cussion which it may produce, that there 
is in this House a sincere desire to bring 
to a satisfactory settlement a question 
that has too long existed. If you throw 
out this Bill on the second reading you 
may affect the position of Ministers, but 
you will still more affect the position of 
this House. You will on this question 
place it with respect to the country in 
a position which no friend to our insti- 
tutions can desire. This question has 
existed too long and lingered too long. 
Do not decide rashly against a measure 
which you have never even seen. Let it 
not be said that to-night, excited by 
rhetoric which I may at least describe as 
prejudiced, you are deciding on a question 
on which ‘the people of this country are 
deeply interested without even a complete 
cognizance of the propositions that we are 
bringing forward. You are deciding on 
hearsay. [Cries of **Oh!’’] You are 
deciding upon a narrative of the proceed- 
ings which took place under a roof where 
you were not present, and where you 
quoted expressions on a most important 
subject which were never used, I think it 
would be wiser at least to take this Bill 
and read it before you decide upon its 
merits. I believe that it at least has this 
great object—it seeks to bring about the 
settlement of a question deeply interesting 
to the people, in a manner conservative in 
the highest sense of the institutions of the 

country. 


Motion agreed to. 





Bill to amend the Representation of the People 
in England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
| by Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurqver, Mr, Se- 
| eretary Watroxr, and Lord Sranxey. 
| Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.) 


| 


| 
j 


Colleagues are pursuing at the present | 


moment, I state that without reserve, 
and it is not to be answered by a mere 
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PETIT JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 
[BILL 46,] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. CHartrTerton), in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, briefly ex- 
plained its object to be to provide a remedy 
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for the waut of a sufficient supply of jurors 
which was experienced in the administra- 


tion of justice in Ireland. The Bill, with | 


a few alterations, was the same as that 
which had been introduced last Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second | 
time.’’—( The Solicitor General for Ire- | 
land.) 


Mr. COGAN complained that the mode 
in which jury panels were constitued in 
Ireland was highly objectionable. They 
could be packed even by so humble an in- 
dividual as the sub-sheriff of a county, and 
that in cases in which sectarian or party 
feeling come into play a fair verdict eould 
not as a consequence be obtained. There 
had been recently in Monaghan 2 trial for 
homicide, in which it was, notwithstanding 
that very little doubt as to the guilt of the 
accused persons existed, found impossible 
to secure a conviction. Among the first 
100 names on the panel there were those 
of only three Roman Catholics, though the 
majority of the population in the county 
belonged to that persuasion. 

Mr. O'REILLY thought that it was 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
convincing the people of Ireland that jus- 





tice was impartially administered in that 
country. 


He also thought that the privi- 
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Kildare and the hon. Member for Longford 
would receive consideration. He thought 
that the proposal of his hon. Friend ought 
to be adopted. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 1st April. 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES BILL 
(Mr. Leeman, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, 
Mr. Goldney.) 
[BILL 38,] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Leeman.) 


Mr. GRENFELL, in moving that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee, 
said, he must preface his vbservations by 
apologizing to the hon. Member for York 
for again asking the House to discuss the 
matter after an apparent decision had been 
arrived at. He did so not as the representa- 
tive of any body or community, and much 
less of his colleagues in the Bank of Eng- 
land, but he made that proposal because le 
believed that the failure of the joint-stock 
banks had been erroneously attributed to 
the proceedings of certain speculators on 
the Stock Exchange, and that the Legisla- 
ture ought to be exceedingly careful before 
interfering in transactions that were com- 
mon not only to the Stock Exchange, but 
to many other places where men engaged 
in different branches of commerce met 
under special regulations of their own 
together. He believed that the causes of 
the disastrous failures of joint-stock banks 
last year lay deeper than the hon. Mem- 
ber for York seemed to suppose. The 


lege which the Crown enjoyed of challeng- | real cause of these unfortunate failures 
ing jurors was liable to abuse, and that | was, that the managers of those institutions 
some alteration should be made in the pre- | had failed to regulate their proceedings by 
sent system. those rules of prudence and caution which 

Mr. LAWSON said, he did not rise to | had been effectual in the past few years 
oppose the Bill, for it was substantially the | in securing for the Bank of England 
sume as he had himself introduced last | the confidence of the Government and 
year. His experience was that in some of | of the country; and it was because of 
the counties of Ireland that class of lease- | this belief, and because he had no faith in 
holders had almost entirely disappeared, | the assertion that the joint-stock banks 


and it was difficult to get a sufficient num- 
ber of jurors for the work required of them. 
Therefore, what the Government proposed 
to do was absolutely necessary. But he 
trusted, as the administration of justice in 
Ireland should not only be, as he believed 
it was, pure, but above suspicion, that the 
subject adverted to by the hon, Member for 





failed last year from the operations of 
Stock Exchange speculations, that he 
moved that this Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. It was well known 
to the House that certain economists 
were in favour of a more unrestricted 
currency than was allowed by the Act 
of 1844. Whatever might be said on 
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that score, there could be no doubt that 
every panic created a most unlimited paper 
currency in the shape of pamphlets and 
letters to the newspapers. And in none 
of these pamphlets—many of which were 
replete with wisdom and sound commercial 
advice—could be found the name of any 
joint-stock bank whick had stopped from 
the cause assigned by the hon. Member for 
York ; and when he (Mr. Grenfell) asked 
for information as to what bank had 
so stopped he was always answered, ‘ Oh, 
the Agra and Masterman Baak.’’ Now, 
what were the facts with regard to Agra 
and Masterman’s Bank. Far be it from 
him to say anything to add one atom to 
the pain of those who had lost their in- 
comes or their capital in these banks. 
Still less did he wish to offer impertinent 
criticisms of his own on the}management 
of that or other similar establishments ; 
but when he was told that Agra and Mas- 
terman’s Bank had stopped, solely through 
the action of speculators, he was justified 
in asking for something like proof of the 
facts. He had sought in vain among all the 


pamphlets and papers that had been written 
on the subject, and he could not find any- 
thing like a statement in figures of the 
position of the Agra and Masterman Bank 


which would justify the directors in attri- 
buting their misfortunes to those causes. 
But he did find statements directly in con- 
tradiction of that allegation. He had 
before him an extract from a grave review 
which appeared in The Economist of the 
week before, on the whole commercial 
events of 1866, in which it was stated 
that the causes of the principal bank 
failures was unsound financing, and it 
especially mentioned the cases of the Bank 
of London, and Agra and Masterman’s. 
If that were so, and all that legislation ac- 
complished after the panic was the punish- 
ment of a small body of jobbers, the re- 
sult would be very insignificant indeed. 
In 1847, the late Sir Robert Peel said, in 
a speech on the commercial distress of 
that year, it was the fashion to put down 
commercial failures to the Bank Act of 
1844, and cited the balance-sheets of 
some of the houses which failed, the part- 
ners of which had the assurance to say, 
“We could have got money if it had not 
been for this confounded Act of 1844.” 
So it was in the case of the panic of 1866. 
Managers and shareholders of banks which 
had stopped payment, in consequence of 
imprudent financing, came down to this 
Jlouse and said, ‘* Oh, we have stopped 
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in consequence of the proceedings of a 
certain number of speculators for a fall 
on the Stock Exchange. But the House 
must recollect that besides those who 
speculated for the fall were those who 
speculated for the rise, and in his humble 
opinion the latter did the greater mischief 
of the two. They had already appointed 
a Select Committee on Companies with 
Limited Liability, and if it were wished to 
interfere in the regulations of the Stock 
Exchange, he thought that the reference 
of this Bill to a similar Committee would 
complete the investigation. He moved 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. NEATE, in seconding the Motion, 
disclaimed any intention of casting any re- 
flection upon the honour of the great 
body of the Stock Exchange in a previous 
debate. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee,’”—( Mr. 
Grenfell,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BARNETT said, that if this Bill 
really was likely to accomplish what it pro- 
fessed—the prevention of an undue depre- 
ciation in bank shares by fictitious sales— 
he should cordially support the measure ; 
but he did not think it would be effectual 
for the purpose. Notwithstanding all its 
machinery, there was nothing to prevent 
collusion being resorted to to effect the 
objects which the Bill sought to put down. 
If the Bill could be made effectual, he ad- 
mitted that it would be a boon to the 
public; but, believing that it would be 
totally inoperative, he thought it was only 
a waste of time to discuss it. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, it was somewhat 
late in the day to be discussing the prin- 
ciple of this Bill—if there had been any 
real intention of opposing its progress 
some indication of that purpose should 
have been made known earlier. The ob- 
servations of the hon, Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment would have been 
made more appropriately on the second 
reading, when, however, the hon. Gentle- 
man was not present. The arguments 
in favour of the Bill did not proceed merely 
upon what had occurred during the mone- 
tary panic of 1866, but its object was to 


E 
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prevent the recurrence of acts which were | perty? The House, however, decided in 
well known, and which might otherwise | a contrary sense, and he bowed to its de. 
be repeated. Nor was this Bill merely | cision. The matter being one of principle 
introduced with reference to London, | rather than of detail, he saw no reason 
which was not the only place where a/| for referring the Bill to a Select Commit- 
Stock Exchange existed ; for many of the | tee, nor would he now have troubled the 
Stock Exchanges in the provinces had ex- | House had it not been for a matter partly 
pressed their thanks to him for introducing | public and partly personal. The hon. 
the measure; indeed, since the Bill had | Member for York (Mr. Leeman) was re- 
been read a second time, a great many pe- | ported to have said the other day— 

titions had been presented to the House in| “The Vice President of the Board of Trade 
its favour and not one against it. He | was connected with one of the largest institu- 
hoped the House would reject the Motion tions in the City of London, of which in that 


: : ak k as th . 
for referring the Bill to a Select Com- pane has Se ee a 


mittee. : . 
, : He did not eatch the hon. Member’s words 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, that his reason ot the time, or he would have netielt 


for abandoning his intention of moving 
. them then. He begged leave to state that 
tat th Bl be refed to & Seles Com |e had no intent recto fee 
the principle of the Bill after full diseus- | n° “snd'if the hon. Member alluded to 
ee aman te a * his former connection witii the Bank of 
Bill contained only one clause, and he ee See fe nage bem 
thought the House was quite competent mt roays hath st = oe 
to consider it with sufficient effect in Com- had i fo ngeefcd ye Me 
mittee of the Whole House. He did not Fat | th B° ient th blic 
think it would be desirable to bring the “1 gneor a fendi, saunas bee 
. men, ? ‘ 
question of the Stock Exchange before sition he held, should be supposed liable 


that Hour, anymore than it mould bef actuated by personal er intrest 
Prer’ motives on such questions. 


the Corn Exchange, or any other similar | “yy, BAGS teed tn eitiect fee Tk 
body ; but if such a mode of proceeding Economist newspaper to the effect that it 


Moti hapa it ue to be oy oo would be difficult to propose 4 restriction 
rom the Bank be Pate wen he teal. more foolish than that contained in the 
oo | Bill. 


it was indifferent to the Bill. As to the 
petitions that had been presented, he knew Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
there had been a great number of them, . . 

but he thought aa were not entitled to ~ Oe ey 7 keg a 
much weight, the mass of them being ot CORIENTOR ln COMRIENESS. 
lithographs, and emanating from some (In the Committee.) 

central authority ; and everyone knew the| Clause 1 (Contracts for Sale, &ec., of 
little reflection with which signatures were | Shares to be void unless the Numbers by 
attached to petitions got up in such a| which such Shares are distinguished are 
manner. set forth in the Contract.) 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that on Mr. AtpermMan LUSK proposed in 
the second reading he thought it his duty | Jine 15, after the word “ banking,” to in- 
to state the objections he felt to the mea-| gert « railway or other,” contending that 
sure. He approved its object, and cer-| jf the principle of the measure was good 
tainly felt no sympathy for the speculators | jn the case of banks, it should be good in 
against whom it was directed; on the | the case of railway and other companies. 


contrary, he would like to | Amendment negatived. 


“ Put in every honest hand a whip 
| Mr. LEEMAN moved, in line 15, to 


To lash the rascals naked through the world.” 
He questioned the means proposed for | leave out ‘‘ England and Wales” and in- 


effecting the object, and his doubts had | sert ‘‘ the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
been confirmed by an Amendment on the | and Ireland.” 

paper to extend the operation of the Billto|} Mr. CRAUFURD protested against 
railway shares; and if so, why not to all | extending so absurd a Bill to Scotland. 
other shares and all other kinds of pro- | Mr. LEEMAN said, it was at the re- 


Mr. Leeman 
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quest of an Irish and Scotch Member that! Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 


he proposed the Amendment. 


Chairman do now leave the Chair,” —(J&. 


Mr. AYRTON inquired whether the | Lusi,)—put, and negatived. 
hon. Gentleman intended that the Bill; ye LEEMAN said, he would adopt 
should apply to any foreign bank carrying | the suggestion of the Solicitor General, 
on business in this country, as well as to and expressed a hope that he would be 


banks established under the Joint Stock 
Companies Act ? 

Mr. LEEMAN said, he did not. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as the mea- 
sure was penal in its character, its language 
ought to be more precise, and he would 
appeal to the legal Gentlemen opposite 
whether the words of the measure as they 
stood would not embrac¢ the institutions to 
which he had referred. ; 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ALpERMAN LUSK moved to omit, 
in line 18, the words that the contract or 
token ‘ shall be in writing and.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, after the word ‘‘token,”’ to leave out 
the words ‘shall be in writing and,”— 
(Mr. Lusk.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ALBERT GRANT, to prove the 
sincerity of his desire to facilitate the 
passing of the measure, would recommend 
the hon. Member who had charge of the 
Bill himself to move that the Chairman 
report Progress, and he gave that advice 
in consequence, not only of the lateness 
of the hour (a quarter to One o'clock), 
but also from the construction of the mea- 
sure itself, 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL aid, 
it would be better to alter the words in 
the clause so as to cause the shares to be 
designated by number in writing, leaving 
it to the parties to decide whether the 
contract should be in writing or oral, as 
might be most convenient. 

Mr. BASS said, the difficulties of pass- 
ing this measure appeared to be so great 


that he thought it would be better to re- | 


port Progress, which would enable the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Leeman) to consider the 
Amendment. He moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’’—( Mr. Bass.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 35 ; 
Noes 75: Majority 40. 


Mr. Atperman LUSK then moved 
that the Chairman leave the Chair. 


allowed to proceed with the Bill. 
| Mn, MOFFATT said, they ought not 
to be ealled upon in this Bill to enact 
something like the Statute of Frauds, and 
he moved that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress. The Bill required further consi- 
| deration. 
| Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
| the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” —(I/r. Moffatt.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 23 ; 
Noes 71: Majority 48. 


| Mr. LEEMAN felt it was impossible 
| to withstand the determination of the mi- 
nority, and therefore himself moved that 
the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock, 
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| MINUTES, }— Pusiuic Buis—First Reading — 
|  Inerease of Episcopate * (51). 

| Second Reading—Metropolitan Poor (45). 

| Committee—Duty on Dogs * (42). 

| Report—Traffic Regulation Metropolis (46 & 52); 
| Duty on Dogs * (42). 

| Withdrawn—Railway Traffic Protection (43). 
METROPOLITAN POOR BILL—{No. 45.) 
( The Earl of Devon.) 

SECOND READING. 

| Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
| ing read. 

| Tae Eart or DEVON, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that the 
objects of the measure were three-fold— 
first, to provide for the sick poor, both out- 
'door and indoor, within the metropolitan 
|area, for the insane and other classes of 
| the inmates of workhouses, better accom- 
|modation than they at present enjoyed ; 
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secondly, to assimilate the powers and 
duties of guardians in certain parishes 
under loca] Acts to those of guardians act- 
ing under the general law ; and thirdly, 
to provide for the equalization of certain 


Metropolitan 


charges over the whole metropolis ; and | p 


for other purposes relating to the relief of 
the poor within the metropolis, The evils 
which the Bill was intended to remedy 
might be classed under two heads—first, 
the inadequate, inefficient, and ill-managed 
accommodation for the sick in the metro- 
politan workhouses; and secondly, the 
want in many of those workhouses of a 
sufficient and well-trained staff of nurses. 
That the accommodation for the sick in 
workhouses should be exceedingly bad was 
hardly to be wondered at when they recol- 
lected that at the first introduction of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act it was hardly 
at all contemplated that the sick and infirm 
should be received within the walls of the 
workhouses, which were mainly intended 
as places for able-bodied paupers. But as 
years passed on the Jaw was so adminis- 
tered that the workhouses became, to a 
great extent, hospitals for the sick and 
infirm. A paper which he held in his hand 
showed that in 1865 no less than 25 per 
cent of the inmates of all the metropolitan 
workhouses were sick and infirm, and that 
this was considerably above the average 
throughout the country ; and when they 
considered the great number of cases of 
this kind which were continually received 
into the metropolitan workhouses, it was 
easy to understand how the amount of 
accommodation was inadequate. From the 
Return with which the Poor Law Board 
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which prevented the improvement of the 
accommodation for the sick was the limi- 
tation which applied to the Poor Law 
Board, as to the amount of money which 
they could compel the guardians to ex- 
end. It was well known to their Lord- 
ships that until last year the Poor Law 
Board could not compel a Board of Guar- 
dians in any parish to carry out any altera- 
tions, the cost of which would be more 
than £50. It was thus obviously impos- 
sible for the Poor Law Board to provide 
that any great alterations should take 
place. Another consideration which pressed 
upon the Poor Law Board was this. Until 
a late period the Poor Law Board were 
advised by competent medical authorities 
that a space of 500 eubic feet was suffi. 
cient for each sick person. Doubts, how- 
ever, had been thrown upon the correct- 
ness of that belief, and in: »rder to solve 
them, a Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the matter. That Committee, 
at the head of which was Sir Thomas 
Watson, the distinguished President of the 
College of Physicians, was composed of 
| physicians and surgeons and other gentle- 
| men whose studies and duties had familiar- 
|ized them with the subject. The Com- 
' mittee reported that not less than 850 
cubic feet on an average ought to be al- 
lowed to each sick inmate, and in certain 
offensive cases not less than 1,200; but 
that in chronic infirm cases, in wards oc- 
cupied by day as well as by night, 500 
cubic feet would be enough ; and 300 cubic 
It 








| feet for healthy classes of children. 
| had been determined, therefore, by the 
| Poor Law Board that 850 cubic feet was 


had been supplied, it appeared that|the minimum whieh the guardians would 
whereas indoor relief in England and | be authorized to provide for the sick. But 
Wales amounted to only 14 per cent upon | in addition to these general grounds for 


all cases, in the metropolis it rose as high | this measure, there were some special and 
as 27 per cent. He was happy to be able | individual cases which had strongly im- 
to acknowledge that in many cases within | pressed the Poor Law Board with the ne- 
the metropolis well-considered, judicious, | cessity of amending the present system. 
and philanthropic provision had been made| He referred to the cases of Timothy 
by Boards of Guardians for the accommo- | Daley, who died in the Holborn Workhouse 
dation of the sick and infirm, and had thus | on the 23rd of December, 1864, and that 
met to some degree the want of sufficient | of Richard Gibson, who died in the work- 
hospital accommodation. But that was not house of St. Giles and St. George. In 
the ease throughout. There were many | consequence of the complaints which had 
eases in which it would be impossible to| been made with respect to these cases, 
provide proper accommodation for want of | inquiries were held by Poor Law Inspec- 
space, and he feared he must say there/ tors, and the result proved not only the 
were a few in which when motives had | allegations of personal neglect in these 
been scrutinized the guardians did not) particular cases, but that also the sick 
show an inclination to provide a remedy | wards in these hospitals were insufficient 


for wants which in other districts bad been 
more liberally supplied. 
The Earl of Devon 


Another cause 


pues ill-arranged ; and inquiries that sub- 
sequently took place into the management 
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of the Paddington Workhouse showed in 
that case also that the staff of nurses was 
insufficient, and the provision for the sick 
aud the medical arrangements generally 
unsatisfactory, In speaking of the inves- 
tigations carried on by paid officers of the 
Poor Law Board, he would not be doing 
his duty if he passed over without acknow- 
ledgment the services rendered by profes- 
sional and scientific gentlemen connected 
with The Lancet, who, at the cost of 
wuch valuable time and money, visited 
the workhouses of the metropolis, and 
supplied the Poor Law Board from time 
to time with most material facts in refer- 
ence to their condition. The result of the 
information thus collected was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Farnall and Dr. Smith 
to make a special investigation into the 
state of the wards in the workhouses, and 
their Report, though differing in other re- 
spects, agreed in this-—that the wards were 
overcrowded, and that the general arrange- 
ments for the sick were very unsatisfac- 
tory. Shortly after his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) came into office, 
two other Inspectors were appointed to 
make inquiry, not merely into the state of 
the sick wards, but into the general ac- 
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woman, Miss Nightingale, whose name would 
always be received with that respect which 
was due to her Christian activity and self- 
devotion. Contemporaneously with her 
labours, the ill-arrangement of the sick 
wards of the workhouses, and the want of 
a proper nursing staff, had pressed them- 
selves on the Poor Law Board as matters 
requiring attention; and the available re- 
medies seemed to be additional buildings, 
increase of staff, and greater means of 
classification. The first consideration that 
presented itself to the Poor Law Board, ou 
reviewing the question, was that there were 
no fewer than thirty-nine different areas of 
taxation within the metropolis, fifteen of 
these being unions under Boards of Guar- 
diavs, and fourteen parishes under the ge- 
neral law; while no less than ten were 
governed by guardians elected in different 
ways by vestrymen. The obvious conelu- 
sion that pressed itself on the Board was 
that it was absolutely necessary to create 
new and larger districts in order to carry 
| out the remedies that were proposed. Hav- 
'ing thus adverted to the evils which it 
was sought to remedy, and the reasons of 
the Poor Law Board for introducing the 
measure, he would proceed to call attention 
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commodation in the metropolitan work-| to some of the provisions of the Bill. 


houses. These gentlemen were instructed | Three Committees which had inquired into 
to take as the basis of their judgment the | the subject had stated in their Reports that 
opinion given with respect to the amount | the extension of the power of the Poor 


of cubic feet. Having made a careful in-| Law Board over local guardians was neces- 


quiry, the Inspectors came to this conelu- 
sion — that in twenty-four unions and 
parishes the existing workhouses were 
such that by partial re-construction they 
might be made adequate to the necessities 
of the case; but with respect to the re- 


sary. The Bill therefore gave power to 
the Poor Law Board to provide asylums 
for the reception and relief of the sick, 
| insane, or infirm poor ; to combine unions 
or parishes, or unions and parishes into 
districts, to constitute bodies of managers 





maining fifteen, the greater number of them | partly elected and partly nominated, with 
were not capable of being made suitable to powers to erect new buildings, purchase 
the purposes for which they were required. lands, and borrow money. It was further 
Sufficient proof had therefore been brought | provided that the appointment and duties 
forward to show that the Poor Law Board of the officers were to be determined by 
had ample grounds for adopting some com- | the managers; but their salaries were to be 
prehensive measures for the improvement | determined by the Board. Auditors were 
of the workhouse infirmaries. With regard | to be appointed, and might be removed at 
to the provision of an efficient and proper | the pleasure of the Board. In the provi- 
nursing staff, the evidence was not less ' sion for the application of the asylums, the 
strong. The subject had often engaged words were very general, and included 
the attention of the Poor Law Board, and | fever, small pox, and lunatics. There was 
had been pressed by their Inspectors on | also a provision for the establishment of 
the Poor Law Guardians, to whom a circu- | dispensaries to afford outdoor medical re- 
lar had been issued and re-issued. It) lief, with a committee of management and 
would be improper on such an occasion to | the necessary officers. The medicines were 
omit reference to the improved feeling on | to be provided by the Board of Guardians, 
the subject which had resulted from the| in order to secure that they should be of 
admiration the country must feel for the| the best description. The next clause to 
exertions of that excellent and gifted | which lic would call attention was that very 
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important one which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a general metropolitan fund, 
to which all unions and parishes were to 
contribute, and out of which would be 
made the disbursements required by the 
purposes of this Act. The question of 
the equalization of all the metropolitan 
rates had for years been under considera- 
tion both in and out of the House. The 
equalization of metropolitan rates involved 
grave and serious considerations ; but, stop- 
ping short of that, there remained a middle 
course, which he thought the Poor Law 
Board had properly decided to adopt— 
namely, to take certain charges, and make 
them payable equally over the whole of the 
metropolis. The charges proposed to be 
thrown on this common fund were —first, the 
maintenance of lunatics in the asylums, and 
licensed houses for the insane poor; second- 
ly, the maintenance of the patients in the 
asylums for patients suffering from fever or 
small pox ; thirdly, for the medicine and at- 
tendance supplied for the relief of the poor; 
fourthly, salaries of all officers employed 
in the relief of the poor and the manage- 
ment of schools, asylums, and dispensaries ; 
fifthly, for compensation in cases arising 
under this Act; sixthly, for payment of 
fees for registration of births and deaths ; 


seventhly, the payment of fees for vaccina- 
tion ; eighthly, the maintenance of pauper 
children in district or licensed schools ; and 
lastly, for relief of destitute persons under 


peculiar circumstances. He trusted that 
when the measure passed into law the effect 
would be to extend to pauper children an 
education which would fit them for the 
duties of their after life. He had thus 
endeavoured to explain what appeared to 
him to be the material provisions of this 
Bill, which came up to their Lordships with 
the almost unanimous approval of the other 
House. The measure had been generally 
approved by his right hon. Friend the late 
President of the Poor Law Board, and he 
believed it had commended itself to most 
of those who were aware of the evils which 
it sought to remove. He was anxious to 
say that the Bill was brought forward in no 
spirit of distrust or jealousy of the local 
authorities. It was intended to extend the 
authority of the Poor Law Board no fur- 
ther than was absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the Bill. That harmonious co-operation 
between the central authority and the local 
Boards of Guardians, which he was happy 
to say had hitherto prevailed, would, he 
trusted, continue to prevail, and would 


The Earl of Devon 
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show itself in the ready assistance which 
the Poor Law Board hoped to receive from 
the guardians in carrying out the provisions 
of this measure. In the full confidence 
that the Bill would be beneficial, alike to 
the poor and to the ratepayers, he now 
moved that it be read a second time. 


Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Earl of Devon.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
as he had had charge in that House of the 
Bill relating to the houseless poor in the 
metropolis, and as he had always taken a 
great interest in the subject of the Poor 
Laws, he might perhaps be allowed to say 
a few words in reference to this measure. 
Speaking of it generally, he must say 
that he viewed it with unqualified satisfac- 
tion. He believed it would lead to the in- 
troduction of a much better management 
of the metropolitan poor than had here- 
tofore existed ; he thought, also, that the 
Bill reflected great credit on the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Poor 
Law Department. His noble Friend (the 
Earl of Devon), in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, had fully explained 
its provisions ; but he was astonished to 
hear the remark that the Bill was not 
framed in consequence of any distrust of 
the local Boards. It seemed to him, on the 
contrary, that this Bill was based entirely 
and properly so based, on that distrust of 
the Boards of Guardians which experience 
had shown to be too well founded. The 
local guardians of the metropolis having 
disregarded the rules and orders of the 
Poor Law Board, that Board had very 
properly brought in a measure to remove 
the management of the metropolitan poor, 
to a certain extent, from the local authori- 
ties. He therefore thought the Bill was 
prepared in distrust of the local guar- 
dians who had been found wanting. For 
himself, he regretted that the Bill did not 
go somewhat further in this direction— 
although he did not say that it might not 
be prudent not to make a greater change 
on the present occasion. He would suggest, 
however, whether it might not be well 
worthy of consideration whether they ought 
not to remove altogether from the guardians 
the management of the sick poor, and to 
establish for the sick poor separate infirma- 
ries or hospitals where they might be placed 
under the management of persons specially 
qualified for the purpose. Notwithstanding 
what had been said by his noble Friend, o 
striking proof of the existence of distrust 
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of the local authorities was to be found in 
the very valuable provisions of the Bill 
under which the Poor Law Board was 
enabled to appoint a certain number of 
ex officio guardians. That provision would 
enable the Poor Law Board to appoint 
persons to control the management of the 
guardians in cases where that management 
was not satisfactory. He feared, however, 
it might turn out that notwithstanding the 
provision for appointing ew officio guardians 
the poor might not be sufficiently cared for. 

Another provision of the Bill was one that 

he regarded as of great importance—that 

by which the expenses of certain classes of | 
the poor are thrown on the whole metro- | 
polis instead of the separate parishes. This 

extended further the principle introduced | 
into the law by the late President of the | 
Poor Law Board in the Houseless Poor 

Act. It no doubt infringed the old maxim | 
of each parish meeting its own expendi- | 
ture. But looking at the peculiar position | 
of the metropolis, at the great wealth ac- | 
cumulated in some districts of it, and at | 
the enormous aggregation of poverty in 
others, those expenses which were not 
likely to lead to any abuse ought to be 
borne by the common fund of the whole me- 
tropolis. At the same time, he was glad 





that the Bill did not carry this principle 
further, for it would be dangerous to enact 
that the whole expenses of the poor of this 
great metropolis should be borne out of a 
common fund. If that system were adopted 
the management must necessarily become 
lax, while the expenses would be greatly 


augmented. He saw inthis Bill another 
feature which afforded him great pleasure, 
and that was that Parliament had no longer 
that extreme jealousy of the Poor Law 
Board which it had so often evinced. At 


. . } 
one time—more than once, he might say— | 


the Poor Law Board had been looked on 
with such jealousy that it was difficult for 
them to carry any Bill through Parliament 
prolonging their existence. He was glad 
to see that by this Bill the powers of the | 
Board were to be increased. He thought | 
such an increase absolutely necessary for | 
the proper management of the poor. The | 
Poor Law Board which had always dis- | 
charged its duties with diligence and care, | 
whatever Ministry had been in office, | 
should have the power of enforcing com- 
pliance with its orders. Unfortunately, at 
present they conld only do so by manda- 
mus in the Court of Queen’s Bench, which 
was not a very easy or agreeable proceed- 
ing. Much as he valued the principle of 
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local management, he thought Parliament 
had done wisely in saying that a central 
body should have the necessary power to 
compel the local authorities to carry out its 
rules and regulations. He trusted that 
the powers conferred by this measure would 
be sufficiently extensive, and in conclusion 
stated that he cordially supported the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL—(No. 46.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH remarked 
that the effect of Clause 9 (Prohibition of 
Carriage of Advertisements) would be to 
| throw out of employment about 700 per- 
| sons who were now earning an honest live- 
| lihood by carrying advertisement boards 
; about the street. He admitted that these 
| board men—or ‘‘ sandwiches” as they had 
| been called—might, in some instances, be a 
| great nuisance, and therefore they ought 
| to be placed under proper control ; at the 
; same time, he thought it would be un- 
just to deprive these men of their means 
of subsistence. He therefore moved an 
| Amendment to the 9th clause to the effect 
| that no picture, print, board, placard, or 
| notice should be carried or distributed in 
| the streets except in such form and manner 
|as might be approved by the Commissioner 
‘of Police. 


Amendment moved, after (‘* Notico’’) 
to insert (‘‘except in such Form and 
Manner as may be approved of by the 
_ Commissioner of Police.”)—( The Zarl of 
| Denbigh.) 


Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he was 
willing to accept the Amendment sug- 
gested by the noble Earl; but if they 
were inserted, he should move the insertion 
of other words also, which would prevent 
the distribution in the streets of papers or 
posters relating to medical subjects. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought the clause was better as it stood. 


On Question? their Lordships divided: — 
Contents 24; Not-Contents 16 ; Majority 8, 
Amendment agreed to. 
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Eart GRANVILLE observed, that their 
Lordships were placed in a rather curious 
position. He heard other noble Lords had 


come down prepared to support the mea- | 


sure ; but in the division just taken the 
Government had divided against a clause 
in their own Bill. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE moved an} 


Amendment prohibiting the exhibition of 
prints, &c., or the distribution of pam- 

hlets and posters relating to medical sub- 
jects in the streets. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON sug- 
gested that it should be postponed till the 
third reading. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE agreed to 
postpone the Amendment. 


Further Amendments made; Bill to be 
read 3*on Monday uext ; and to be printed 
as amended. (No. 52.) 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC PROTECTION BILL. 
(No. 43.)—( The Lord Redesdale.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee, read. 

Moved, “‘That the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill,’”’— 
(The Lord Redesdale.) 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, when this 
Bill was before the House on a former 
occasion, I understood from the noble Lord 
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who has charge of the measure (Lord 
Redesdale) that he would not be unwilling 
to content himself with the second reading 
at that time, postponing its further pro. 
gress to a period when, as we were in. 
formed was probable, a measure of a4 
more complete and comprehensive de- 
scription would be brought under our 
notice. As, however, the noble Lord 
has desired that we now should proceed 
with the Bill, I trust your Lordships 
will allow me to do what otherwise would 
not be necessary, to express the very 
great alarm which I feel at legislation 
which, as far as I remember, is entirely 
unprecedented. If this Bill proposed to 
deal with nothing more than debts con- 
tracted by railway companies at a future 
time, and did nothing more than prevent 
creditors from issuing executions upon rail- 
way property in respect of claims of that 
description, I should have nothing more to 
say than this—that it appeared to mea 
grave and difficult question whether we 
should allow great mercantile companies 
to contract debts without incurring the 
usual responsibility of being subjected, as 
regards their property, to executions at 
law. But that is not the nature of 
the Bill now before your Lordships, by 
any means. This Bill deals with debts 
which are already contracted. It takes up 
the case of creditors who have lent their 
money or supplied goods to railway com- 
panies, and who now are entitled to re- 
cover judgment and issue execution against 
| the railway companies ; and it absolutely 
| prevents them from issuing execution upon 
| any judgment which they may obtain. 
| That is the operation of the Bill, which 
| at present is limited to the Ist August 
I have always understood that in 





| next, 
| your Lordships’ House one of the most 
| Sacred principles was that legislation, as 
| affecting contracts already entered into, 
should not be retrospective. But this is 
not the only evil. - On looking closely into 
this measure, I find that, not only does it 
| affect the rights of creditors which already 
exist, but it raises an invidious distinction 
| between one class of creditors and another. 
It takes away from one class of creditors 
the rights which they possess, and to ano- 
ther it preserves those rights intact. If 
your Lordships will refer to the Bill that 
you are asked to assent to, you will find 
that from the operation of the measure are 
entirely saved those executions that may 
be levied for the recovery of local rates. 
And not only so, but from the wording of 
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this Bill it would have no operation upon! derable sums recovered against railway 
Crown debts: and we all know that very companies. The persons who recover those 
large sums are due from railway com- | damages are sometimes the parties them- 
panies to the Crown in respect of taxa- selves who have been injured, and are 
tion and other charges on companies. It! frequently the families of those who have 
comes to this, therefore—that for local | suffered, and who are themselves reduced, 
rates and Crown debts you leave the, it may be, to very great distress and indi- 
local and Imperial authorities perfectly | gence consequent on the sudden withdrawal 
free to issue executions against rail-| of their means of support. They have re- 
way companies; while you deprive the | covered judgment, they are ready to issuc 
creditors who supplied, it may be, the very | execution, they have no means of obtaining 





materials with which the line was made or 
with which it carries on its business of all 
means of enforcing their claims. It may 
be said that the enforcement of their rights 
is ouly postponed till August, and that 
after August the Ist they will be able 
to enforce their judgments. But when 
August arrives it is quite possible that the 
unfortunate creditors may be met with 
this answer—‘‘No doubt, sufficient pro- 
perty was in existence at the time this Bill 
passed, but since then that property has 
been swept away in discharge of local rates 
and Imperial taxation.” What, then, is the 
reason given why this Bill should be as- 
sented to? It is said that it would be of 
great public utility to save railway com- 
panies from executions being levied upon 
the rolling stock, lest the public traffic 
should be inconvenienced. That is to say, 
for a great public object you sacrifice the 
rights of the private creditor. You desire 
that a public object should be attained ; 
and, in order to attain, you sacrifice not 
the rights of the public, who are to be 
benefited, but the rights of the private 
creditor, who receives no benefit. I ask 
your Lordships to observe some of the 
effects which this Bill will have in de- 
priving creditors of the means of recover- 
ing their debts. | take, for example, 
the very ordinary case of a railway leas- 
ing its line to another company on cer- 
tain terms of yearly or quarterly payments. 
According to this measure, if the pay- 
ments in respect of the leased line should 
be in arrear, the only means of recovering 
these will be absolutely withdrawn, though 
the lessees continue to receive the profits of 
the line. Again, what are your Lordships 
asked to do with regard to that large and 
important class of actions arising out 
of accidents upon railways, either in re- 
spect of carelessness in the carriage of 





goods, or of accidents to limb, possibly 


to life? Weare in the midst of the va- | 
rious assizes of the country, and in the | 
annals of the different circuits we read | 
every morning in the newspapers of consi- 

‘ 


the money awarded except through the 
medium of an execution: and your Lord- 
ships are asked to prevent this execution 
from issuing, at all events till the month 
of August next, when there may not be 
monies enough remaining. I will go 
further. It may have been the fortune or 
misfortune of some of your Lordships to 
have had some of your land taken by rail- 
way companies. There is an erroneous 
impression abroad that a railway cannot 
take land without first paying for it; but 
your Lordships know that if a railway com- 
pany desires to take any land it has only to 
obtain the certificate of any two surveyors 
as to its value, pay the sum named into 
court, and then take possession. When 
the real price of the land is ascertained, 
however, it generally amounts to twice or 
thrice the sum paid into court on the 
certificate of the surveyors, and for that 
additional price the landowner has to 
bring an action or obtain a decree in 
equity to obtain the purchase money. 
In the meantime the land has been taken, 
the railway made and earning money upon 
it; and yet when the landowner issues 
execution, your Lordships are asked to say 
that he shall not have his execution in 
satisfaction of his claim. There is, how- 
ever, a still stronger case. There is too 
much reason to suppose that a great por- 
tion of the rolling stock at present pos- 
sessed by the railways of the country is 
not paid for, but has been supplied on the 
credit of the company. I hope and be- 
lieve that in most cases creditors are safe 
in giving credit ; but your Lordships are 
asked to protect railway companies in the 
enjoyment of that stock and their earnings 
by its means, but to cut off from the un- 
paid creditor, whose rolling stock it is, 
and for which he has not been paid, the 
means by which he could recover his 
money. Who, I ask, is to be benefited by 
this proposed legislation ? Are the share- 
holders? There may be a railway com- 
pany so utterly insolvent that it may be a 
temporary accommodation to it to have 
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its rolling stock protected from execu- 
tion; but the effect on a solvent com- 


pany will be to go far to destroy its credit. | 


My Lords, every railway company is 


obliged to have very large supplies of coal | 


and oil, it has to pay for labour, and 
supply and replace rolling stock. At pre- 
sent solvent railway companies have no 
difficulty in obtaining all they require on 
credit, because those persons who supply 
these goods know perfectly well that when 
the time comes for payment and their 
claims are not met that they can at once 
levy execution and compel payment; but 
if that right is taken away they will refuse 
to give credit on the ground that the de- 
benture-holders will sweep away the earn- 
ings and they will not consent to make 
supplies except on the terms of being paid 
in ready money. This Bill, if passed, 
will have a most serious effect on all 
the solvent railway companies in the 
country. The Bill by the preamble no 
doubt points to the benefit of deben- 
ture-holders ; but if passed it will do 
little good even to them, for it takes 
away from them the right, whatever it 
may be, that at present exists, of issuing 
execution for the principal and interest 
overdue, and instead of their having a 


valuable security it will be considerably 


deteriorated. It is said that the public 
will be benefited ; but I venture to think 
that the public are never benefited by any- 
thing which is not an adherence to contract 
and to the rights acquired by the mem- 
bers of the public ; and I cannot imagine 
how the public can be benefited if you 
materially alter the law of contracts. 
These are matters deserving of great con- 
sideration before we make further progress 
with the Bill. I have another objection 
against the Bill. This Bill appears to me 
to deal with nothing more than the merest 
fragment of one of the greatest and most 
important questions your Lordships can be 
ealled upon to consider. We have many 
millions invested in railway shares, and in 
debentures, aud there is also a large float- 
ing unsecured railway debt. It is mani- 
fest to your Lordships from the progress 
of events that sooner or Jater—and I ven- 
ture to think it cannot be done too soon— 
it will be necessary to consider not merely 
the interests of one particular class, but 
the whole subject. The legislation with 
regard to railways has gone on for some 
time upon the old and antiquated idea that 
a railway is a public highway ; and that 
all vou had to do was to set the highway 
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' going and then everybody would be able to 
pass over it and the railway company 
would have nothing to do but to guard the 
| highway. But this idea has vanished for 
some years, and we have now got the 
great carrying trade of the country mono- 
polised by and centred in the railway com- 
panies. They have become in the progress 
of years great commercial undertakings, 
and we have to consider whether we are pre- 
pared to sanction the continuance of theso 
great commercial undertakings on a foot- 
ing different from all other commercial 
undertakings of the country. What would 
be said if it were proposed with regard to 
any other trading undertaking that it 
should be carried on with impunity against 
execution for debts? That would be im- 
possible; and yet your Lordships cannot 
fail to observe that virtually this is the 
principle which is introduced iuto this Bill. 
I entreat your Lordships—i entreat the 
noble Lord who has introduced this Bill, 
whose great wisdom and experience on 
questions of this kind no one more readily 
recognises than myself, to pause in the 
progress of this measure until we have 
before us that which we are likely to have 
before long—namely, a comprehensive 
measure which can be considered with 
care and attention as a whole, and which 
I trust may, in its reception by the 
Legislature, have some beneficial effect in 
settling this large and most difficult question. 

Lord REDESDALE said, he felt he 
had a most difficult task to perform in 
answering the searching argument of the 
noble and learned Lord who was so expe- 
rienced a pleader, and knew so well how 
to express what he felt in the most com- 
plete and comprehensive manner. But, 
in the first place, he submitted that the 
chief object of the Bill was to allow the 
more comprehensive measure to proceed 
unimpeded. At the present moment no- 
thing would impede that legislation more 
than a seizure of the rolling stock of any 
important railway by any one creditor or 
body of creditors. It could not be said 
that solvent railways would be damaged 
by it, because almost all the solvent rail- 
way companies in the kingdom desired it 
to pass. Even the most important com- 
panies, who, as far as regards income and 
expenditure, were perfectly solvent, but 
who found great difficulty in raising money 
to meet debentures and other liabilities, 
| which were on the point of falling in, 
\looked with great apprehension to the 
“consequences of the possible seizure of 
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their line or rolling stock. The answer to 
the many suppositious cases conceived by 
the noble and learned Lord was the same. 
The Bill was simply designed as a tempo- 
rary measure to prevent an evil which was 
imminent as long as the whole class of 
railway evils remained without any effec- 
tual remedy. Nor could it be said that 
the security of the creditors would be de- 
preciated by the passing of this Bill; it 
was important above all things that the 
earnings of a company should be protected, 
and that the ability of the company to 
make profit should be continued. Without 
the protection which the Bill proposed to 
afford, the whole security of creditors 
might be rendered worthless by the stop- 
page of a line. Take the means away 
and the whole became worthless. If an 
unpaid landowner seized the line, it ceased 
to work and nothing was earned ; and al- 
though that individual landowner might 
get satisfaction none of his fellow creditors 
could hope to do so:—and, in the same 
manner, the money required for the inte- 
rest of the debenture-holders, the pay- 
ment of wages, and other matters would 
be wanting. He most decidedly differed 
from the noble and learned Lord that rail- 
ways were not public highways. He held 
that they were, and Parliament acted on 
that principle with regard to them, al- 
though, for the convenience of the public, 
they would be more beneficial to the publie, 
hy companies undertaking the working of 
them. It had been held that railways 
were granted for the public benefit, and 
that one class of creditors had not the 
power of stopping the line. Now, he 
thought that principle ought to be applied 
to every creditor as well as to one class ; 
and Parliament, when it granted borrow- 
ing powers to railways, intended that the 
lenders should have the best remedy for 
the recovery of their money, though it 
might have turned out in regard to the 
working of the Acts that those remedies 
did not belong to them. He thought the 
principle of the decision recently given by 
the noble and learned Lord, that deben- 
ture-holders had not the remedy of seizing 
the rolling stock, ought to be applied to 
all other classes of creditors, because, 
whatever might be the strict construction 
of many Acts, there was no doubt Par- 
liament had intended that debenture-hold- 
ers should have the same rights as other 
creditors. Although on abstract grounds 
it might appear unfair that creditors should 
be deprived of their present remedy, the 
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proposal was a fair one as affecting the 
bulk of persons to whom railway compa- 
nies were indebted, and the rejection of 
the measure would increase the depression 
which now prevailed, and would prevent 
companies from raising money on reason- 
able terms. He should, however, place 
himself in the hands of their Lordships, 
and if they desired that the Bill should be 
postponed or abandoned it would be useless 
for him to press it. 

Tne Doxe or MONTROSE thought the 
noble and learned Lord had conjured up a 
number of imaginary injuries which might 
befall creditors, but had not sufficiently 
considered the injury which a railway would 
sustain by the seizure of its rolling stock 
and the suspension of its traffic. Thecon- 
sequences to the entire body of creditors, 
whether shareholders, debenture-holders, 
or ordinary creditors, would be ruinous in 
the extreme. At the present moment there 





were so many railway companies under 
difficulties caused by the peculiar state of 
the law with regard to the different rights 
and claims of debenture-holders, that it was 
almost impossible for any railway, however 
_ solvent (except in the case of the very large 
| railway companies which were paying good 
‘ dividends), to renew their debentures, 
| There were, in fact, many large railways 
which could not and did not know how to 
| get money for that purpose. The present 
condition of the whole of the railway com- 
panies arose from the state of the money- 
| market ; and the emergency was such that 
| the only means of relief was in passing a 
| measure similar to that then before their 
| Lordships. The railways had got the mo- 
| nopoly of the traffic of the country, and the 
| inconvenience and injury to the public from 
a stoppage of the traffic would be enormous. 
This was only a temporary measure to pre- 
vent such a disastrous state of things arising 
before Parliament could pass a comprehen- 
sive Bill to put matters on a more satisfac- 
tory footing. The comprehensive measure 
which had been spoken of was yet in nu- 
bibus, and if it should get into Parliament 
it was impossible to say whether it would 
pass. If, however, it did, the present Bill 
would present no hindrance to it, and in- 
deed he believed it was calculated to faci- 
litate its passage. ' 
Lorp CRAN WORTH said, there was no 
doubt some force in the objections to allow- 
ing the rolling stock of a railway to be 
taken in execution; but his noble and 
learned Friend had convinced him that, 
whatever course their Lordships might 
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take, it ought not to be such as would lead | which adjoining railways had not a powerful 
the public to believe that for any purpose | interest in the traffic and interests of the 
whatever their Lordships’ House would | principal lines, and which would not suffer 
initiate that which was a positive injustice | proportionally by the seizure of the rolling 
to present creditors. There were persons | stock and the stoppage of the traffic, 
who no doubt had sold rolling stock to rail- | Believing, then, that the Bill if passed 
way companies upon the faith that they | would be a cause of great difficulty and 
would get paid in the ordinary way, and | embarrassment to solvent as well as insol- 
for Parliament to say that they should not | vent companies, he urged upon the noble 
be paid between this time and the Ist of | Lord seriously to consider the propriety of 
August, might bring ruin and bankruptcy | postponing the further progress of the Bill 
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upon many. Whatever inconveniences 
might arise he hoped, for the honour of 
their Lordships’ House, they would refuse 
to sanction a measure of so unjust a cha- 
racter. 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, he 
trusted the noble Lord would not proceed 
with the Bill, for it was doubtful whether 
it would obviate the inconveniences antici- 
pated, and it might possibly act prejudi- 
cially both to solvent and to embarrassed 
companies. They might prevent by this 
Bill the seizure of rolling stock between 
this time and the Ist of August ; but dur- 
ing that period debentures would require 
to be renewed ; and it would be difficult to 
obtain an advance of money, even in the 
case of perfectly sound and solvent railway 
companies, when the nature of the security 
was in any possible doubt. If this Bill 
were passed, capitalists would naturally 
hesitate to advance money for the repay- 
ment of which the only practically available 
security had been placed in abeyance. If 
the whole law of debtor and creditor as 
regarded these large undertakings were 
placed in abeyance for some months, what 
security would capitalists have that it might 
not be altered again? The result, there- 
fore, of the Bill would be to depreciate 
railway securities and to raise the rate of 
interest which lenders would require, and 
this might place in embarrassment many 
companies that were at present able to 
meet their obligations, by absorbing the 
margin which now existed between receipts 
and expenditure. Was the evil anticipated 
so great as to demand and justify so ex- 
treme a remedy and sodoubtful a policy ? 
He did not think the inconvenience to the 
public from the seizure of rolling stock 
could be so great as had been supposed, 
because the rolling stock was only available 
for use on railway lines, and adjoining 
lines having also rolling stock and the right 
to run over those lines would find it to be 
to their interest to prevent any stoppage 
of the traffic, when the traffic was worth 
carrying. There was hardly any case in 
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‘until the measure on the general subject 
| before the other House of Parliament had 
| come before their Lordships. 

| Lorp REDESDALE said, after what 
had fallen from the noble Duke, and the 
| general expression of opinion, he had no 
wish to press the Bill through Committee. 
| He certainly, however, did not think that 
| the measure was looked upon with an evil 
eye by railway companies generally. He 
should, therefore, assent to the withdrawal 
of the measure. 

Eart GREY thought that the noble 
Lord was perfectly right in withdrawing 
the Bill. He wished, however, to be in- 
formed when it was likely the measure of 
the Government would be before their 
Lordships’ House. Although he disap- 
proved of the present temporary Bill, he 
nevertheless thought that the present state 
of the railway interests was such as to 
demand not only very grave but very 
prompt consideration. When they consi- 
dered the many important questions to be 
disposed of by the other House of Parlia- 
ment—considering that besides the finan- 
cial business before them that House was 
also engaged in remodelling the Constitu- 
tion—it appeared to him that there was 
very little hope of the general measure on 
this subject being speedily submitted to 
their Lordships. It was, he thought, to 
be regretted that that measure had not 
been initiated in their Lordships’ House, 
when they would have had the valuable as- 
sistance of many noble and learned Lords 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject, and were great authorities upon it. 


Then the said Motion (by Leave of the 


House) withdrawn. 
INCREASE OF EPISCOPATE BILL at 

A Bill for enabling Her Majesty and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Successors to erect Three additional Sees 
|in England, and for providing Assistance to 
| Bishops disabled by Age or other Infirmity—Was 
| presented by The Lord Lyrrezron; read 1° 
' (No. 51.) 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 

Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — Right 
Hon. Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, baronet, 
for Devon (Northern Division). 

Wars anp Mrans— Resolution [March 18] re- 


ported. 
Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Public 


Houses, &e, 

Ordered—Turnpike Trusts ; National Gallery 
Enlargement ; Pyblic Houses, &c.; Houses 
of Parliament ; Consolidated Fund * 
(£7,924,000). 

First Reading—Turnpike Trusts [80]; Houses 
of Parliament [81]; National Gallery En- 
- ne [82]; Public Houses Regulation 

Committee—Chester Courts * [69]. 

Report—Chester Courts * [69]. 

Third Reading — Criminal Lunatics * [67], and 
passed. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS— 
REMOVAL OF MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp HENRY THYNNE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he proposes to 
eall the attention of the Lord Chancellor to 
those magistrates who have been reported 
on by the Commissioners who lately sat on 
the corrupt boroughs, as being privy and 
assenting to corrupt practices, with a view 
of their being struck off the several Com- 
missions of the Peace to which they may 
belong ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, he was 
not acquainted with the facts of the case 
to which the noble Lord’s Question alluded. 


INDIA—BANKS OF BOMBAY AND 
BENGAL—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. PEEL said, he would beg to 
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he was unable to say whether the Indian 
Government contemplated any change in 
the existing arrangements with regard to it. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE RE- 
PORTERS’ GALLERY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BRADY said, he had a Question 
to put to the noble Lord the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works on this subject which 
required a word of explanation. He under- 
stood there were some thirty seats in the 
Reporters’ Gallery. He regretted that 
there was not a great numbermore. All 
those seats were appropriated to the me- 
tropolitan morning papers, to the entire 
exclusion, he believed, of the weekly Lon- 
don papers and also of the English pro- 
vincial papers, as well as of the whole 
Irish and Scottish press, and to which it 
was therefore felt that great injury was 
done by that arrangement. He desired, 
therefore, to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, Why it happens that, while ac- 
commodation is provided for the represent- 
atives of the London Press in the Reporters’ 
Gallery, the representatives of the Irish 
and Scotch journals are excluded from all 
facilities for reporting the proceedings of 
the House ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, in reply, 
that the Reporters’ Gallery of that House 
was under the management of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, and he had every reason to be- 
lieve that officer paid every attention to the 
comfort and convenience of the gentlemen 
who had duties to discharge there. It was 
true the accommodation there was very 
limited ; but the desire was that the ar- 
rangements which were made should be 
such as would be must conducive to the 
convenience of all organs of publie opinion, 
whether they were printed in London, in 
the Provinces, or in Ireland, or Scotland. 





ask the Secretary of State for India, | And although, owing to the confined space, 
Whether his attention has been directed it was impossible to accommodate more 
to a report which has been published in| than the reporters of the London press, 
+ the newspapers of the intended amalgama- | yet it was well known that arrangements 
tion of the Banks of Bombay and Bengal : | existed by which certain representatives of 
and, whether any change is contemplated | the London morning journals also acted 
in the arrangements now existing between for the leading newspapers of Dublin, 
the Indian Government and those establish- | Glasgow, and Edinburgh. In addition to 
ments ? | that, there were telegraphic summaries of 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in| the debates sent to such of the provincial 
reply, said, his attention had been called papers that requiredthem. The provincial 


to a short paragraph which appeared in 
the City Article of one of the newspapers 
some time ago to that effect, but the Go- 
vernment had received no official com- 


munication from India on the subject ; and. 


journals were thus enabled to publish, 
simultaneousely with the London papers, 
ample reports of what took place in that 
| House, 

Mr. BRADY said, he would appeal to 


i 
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the noble Lord to enlarge the space set | 
apart for reporters. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
subject should receive careful consideration ; 
but he was not prepared off-hand to say, 
that the space could be enlarged. 


CASE OF MR. CHURCHWARD. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Taylor), Whether he will enlarge his Mo- 
tion for an Address to the Crown to remove 


Mr. Churchward from the Commission of | 


the Peace so as to include all magistrates 
who have been found guilty of, or consenting 
or privy to, corrupt practices by Bribery 
Commissions ? 

Mr. TAYLOR said, he thought the hon. 
Member could hardly be serious in the 
question he asked, fe (Mr. Taylor) 
had given a notice of a specific character 
in regard to a specific case, of the cireum- 
stances of which he had done his best to 
make himself master ; but the hon. Member 
now asked him to deal with cases of which he 
knew nothing. If, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber himself would bring forward and prove 
those other cases, he would undertake to 
give him his support. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he would give 
notice that he intended to move an Amend- 
ment to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
that on a former occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that if the House should be of 
opinion that it would not be convenient to 
couple legislation on this subject with the 
measure of the Government relating to the 
franchise and the re-distribution of seats, 
he would personally undertake in a separate 
Bill for dealing with it on the very same 
night. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man had unintentionally and inadvertently 
violated the letter of the pledge which he 
then gave. He wished therefore to ask 
him, Whether he was prepared to redeem 
the spirit of that pledge by introducing a 
Bill for the prevention of Bribery and Cor- 
ruption at Elections; and when he intended 
to do so ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope to be able to lay the Bill 
on the table before the holydays. I cannot 
exactly say on what day. 
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Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY: Will 


| it not be before the second reading of the 


Representation of the People Bill ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER: I have made inquiries, and I find 


| that that would be impossible. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGHT: I beg, Sir, to put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and possibly 
he may object that I have not given him 
notice of it. If therefore he cannot answer 
it to-night, perhaps he will reply to it on 
Thursday, though I hope he will be able 
to give an answer at once. The reason [ 
put the question is because it may affect 
the views and course of a good many Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House on Mon- 
day evening next. I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether, after the ex- 
pression of opinion last night with regard to 
an important portion of his proposition— 
I mean what is called the dual voting—he 
intends to adhere to that proposal of the 
Bill, and whether he considers it an impor- 
tant and essential portion of his measure ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHRE- 
QUER: Sir, I have no objection whatever 
to answer the hon. Gentleman’s Question 
at present, and I do not wish him to put 
it off till Thursday. The Bill which I 
asked leave to introduce yesterday is only 
just in the possession of hon. Members, I 
wish them to consider it ; and | think, 
when we discuss it on the second reading, 
when every important part of it has been 
fairly considered by both sides of the 
House, that is the legitimate occasion on 
which to express an opinion on a point so 
important. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: 1 have several 
Questions, Sir, to put to the Government 
with reference to this Bill; and they differ 
from that of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr, Bright), inasmuch as 
they do not touch any matter of policy, 
but only ask for information. The right 
hon. Gentleman having truly said that the 
Bill was in our hands only this morning, | 
have not been able to give him notice of 
my Questions ; bat I shall be most happy 
to place them on the votes in ease he finds 
it inconvenient to answer them on my read- 
ing them over to him. My Questions, Sir, 
are these— 

Firstly, Whether the conditions of voting 
in Boroughs, so far as they are affected by 
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the Bill of the Government, are to be the 
same for occupiers of the value of £10 
and upwards as for occupiers under £10 ; 
or, if not, in what respect they differ ? 

Secondly, Whether it is intended by the 
Bill that the oceupying franchise in Bo- 
roughs, which now depends upon the occu- 
pation of ‘‘ any house, warehouse, counting- 
house, shop, or other building,” is hence- 
forward to depend upon the occupation of 
dwelling houses exclusively ? 

Thirdly, Whether the total number of 
male occupiers stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his speech on Monday 
consisted exclusively of the occupiers of 
dwelling houses ? 

Fourthly, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will lay upon the table their 
estimates of the numbers of Voters to 
be enfranchised under the several Clauses 
of the Bill, together with the data, so far 
as they think fit, upon which such esti- 
mates are framed ? 

And lastly, Whether an occupier claiming 
io be registered under Clause 34, when a 
composition or other reduced rate on the 
premises has been duly paid by his land- 
lord, must, in order to be registered, pay 
the difference between such reduced rate 
and the rate which would have been 
chargeable upon him if directly rated ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is impossible for me to 
give an answer to those Questions at once. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman had bet- 
ter lay them on the table, so that I may 
see them in print before I reply to them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Shall I put them 
on the Notice Paper for to-morrow ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, for to-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, he 
wished to put a Question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer somewhat of the same 
nature as that which was addressed to him 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham. 
That hon. Gentleman desired to know 
whether the Government regarded the 
principle of dual voting as an essential part 
of their scheme of Reform ; and whether, 
if that proposal were negatived by the 
House, it would be regarded by them as 
fatal to the principle of their Bill. Now, 
he hoped the Government — [“ Order, 
order! ”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
quite in order in addressing a Question to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but not 
in entering into any discussion on the 
subject. 
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Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE: The 
Question he wished to put was, Whether or 
not the last Government, in dealing with 
Reform, having refused to answer any in- 
quiry as to the course they would take in 
the event of certain parts of their Bill 
being rejected, the present Government 
would not best consult their own honour— 
[‘* Order, order! ”” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, the proper mode of 
dealing with these Questions is to give the 
explanation which may be deemed neces- 
sary in fair discussion, when my Colleagues 
and myself have an opportunity of gene- 
I can- 
not help being of opinion that by answer- 
ing those Questions now, when such an 
opportunity does not present itself, we may 
give a very false impression as to the mo- 
tives by which we are actuated and the 
object which we desire to attain. It is 


only when we can avail ourselves of such 
opportunities as that to which I have re- 
ferred that the Government will be able 
clearly to indicate the policy upon which 
they mean to proceed. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS— 
REMOVAL OF MAGISTRATES —CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS OF THIS HOUSE, 

QUESTION, 


Mr. BAGGE said, he rose to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Mr. William Henry Leatham is the same 
Mr. Leatham who was found personally 
guilty of bribery by an Election Com- 
mittee of this House after the General 
Election of 1859, and ordered by this 
House to be prosecuted by Mr. Attorney 
General ; whether Mr. Philip Vanderbyl, 
who is stated in the Great Yarmouth Com- 
mission Report to have entered into a cor- 
rupt agreement with a Mr. Brogden that, 
in the event of his being returned, he would 
repay the said Mr. Brogden one-half the 
money advanced by him for the purposes 
of bribery ; whether Mr. E. W. Watkin, 
who is mentioned in the Report of the 
Great Yarmouth Commission and is in- 
cluded in the list, Schedule D, of persons 
having given bribes at the Election in that 
Borough in 1859 : and, whether Mr. Alfred 
Seymour, who is mentioned in the Report 
of the Totnes Commission as having been 
privy and assenting to the corrupt prac- 
tices that prevailed at that Election, are 
Members of this House, and, if justices of 
the peace, it is the intention of the Govern- 
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ment to remove them from the several | that in following an honourable or manly 
Commissions to which they belong ? course it is not necessary for me to take 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE-| lessons in propriety from hon. Gentlemen 
QUER: Sir, the Questions put to me by | opposite—was to immediately address the 
my hon. Friend are Questions which it is | Lord Chancellor, and I accordingly wrote 
no doubt very difficult to answer ; because to his Lordship as follows :— 
in the annals of jurisprudence there is, | “ House of Commons, March 19, 1867. 
it appears to me, no circumstance more| “My Lord,—I respectfully apply to your Lord. 
startling than the frequent instances of | ship to order a full inquiry into my personal 


° ° . ; +» | conduct as impugned in the Report of the Great 
mistaken identity. I think therefore, Sir, | Yarmouth Commissioners. I entertain the opi- 


that any individual | occupying at the pre- | pion thatany man who would himself give a bribe, 
sent day so responsible a position as that | and knowingly or wilfully would enable, or would 
which I have the honour to hold, ought to | knowingly countenance bribery and corruption, 
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be extremely cautious in giving an opinion 
on matters with regard to which such 
mistakes might occur. There is cer- 
tainly a startling similarity in the names 
which have been quoted by my hon. Friend, 
and those which are habitually used by 
some Members of this House. But then 
if, on the other hand, I were to judge of the 
accuracy of the views on this point, which 
he seems to entertain by the general tone of 
expression and conduct of the gentlemen to 
whom I suppose he refers, I should say, 
looking at the unquestioned purity of their 
motives, the highly liberal tone which 
they always adopt, and the readiness which 
they invariably show in condemning any- 
thing like Tory corruption, there is primd 
facie evidence that they cannot really be 
the same persons. I regard it to be my 
duty, as Leader of the House, to give all 
the information I can to its Members, and 
to suggest to them on all occasions the 
most practical means of securing the object 
they wish to attain. I would, then, suggest 
to my hon. Friend that a Select Committee 
might furnish a better mode of ascertaining 
the truth in this instance, than any infor- 
mation which I have it in my power to 
supply. 
Mr. WATKIN: Sir, I rely upon the 
good feeling of the House and its love of 
fair play on both sides, to allow me to read 
a letter I addressed to the Lord Chancellor 
this morning, and which as I furnished a 
copy to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer I had hoped 
he would have read, and so saved me the 
trouble of making any explanation to the 
House. I perfectly agree with the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bagge), that 
aman who would either give a bribe him- 
self or wilfully and knowingly suffer a bribe 
to be given on his behalf, was not worthy 
to hold Her Majesty’s Commission. The 
moment I saw the notice it struck me that 
the most honourable and manly course 
for me to pursue —and allow me to say 


Mr. Bagge 


| commits a serious offence, and the fact that per- 
sons in high places may have been led into such 
an offence would not justify my honour or con- 
science did I feel myself fairly open to accusation. 
When the Commissioners first assembled, I think 
in August last, I volunteered to give evidence, 
but Iregret to say that I was not called till Oc- 
tober. I was my own voluntary accuser of 
an imprudence and indiscretion which I would 
rather exaggerate than excuse, aad the blame of 
which I will not seek to lay at the door of others 
who might have protected me. In volunteering 
evidence, I felt it my duty in the public interest 
to assist the labours of the Commissioners, how- 
ever far truth might compel me to inculpate 
myself, and I shall never regret the step I took, 
although it has enabled a more unjust and un- 
generous report, which I challenge as contrary 
and in excess of the evidence as regards myself. 
The moment the Report was printed I drew up a 
notice for a further and a searching inquiry, but 
under the advice of friends, both in and out of 
the House, I postponed givingit. ‘The discussion 
as to one of your Lordship’s recent appointments 
has led to various notices en vevanche, and 
although I might paas them by as factious and 
unworthy, I am impressed with the gravity of the 
question which lies behind ; and therefore, in now 
respectfully applying to your Lordship, I beg to 
say that I shall refrain from acting as a magis- 
trate until I learn your Lordship’s decision.—| 
have the honour to remain, &c.” 

Mr. VANDERBYL: I think, Sir, the 
introduction of my name into this Question 
was totally uncalled for. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk must be sufficiently 
well acquainted with the constitution of 
the House to know that I am a Member. 
With regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, as [ am not in the Commission of the 
Peace I have nothing to do with it, and I 
cannot see what was the use of introducing 
my name into the Question, I think it is 
pretty well known that there must have 
been some peculiar motive which has in- 
duced the hon. Gentleman to put this Ques- 
tion upon the Paper. 





FIRE INSURANCE.—RESOLUTION., 
Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN rose to move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, a further 
reduction of the Duty on Fire Insurances would 
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have a tendency to bring within the protection of 
Insurance a large amount of the present uninsured 

roperty of the Country, and that a further re- 
duction of the Duty should therefore be made at 
the earliest opportunity.” 


He said: There was nothing contained in 
this Resolution that was new to the House. 
The House had on more than one occasion 
iven its assent to Resolutions having for 
their object the reduction of the duty on 
fire insurance. In the course of the vari- 
ous discussions which had taken place on 
this subject in former years, the House 
had stated its opinion to be that if a con- 
siderable reduction in this duty were to be 
immediately effected great results to the 
revenue might be expected; and it had, 
under every circumstance, and notwith- 
standing the arguments used by those who 
opposed a reduction of the duty, affirmed 
the proposition that it was of consequence 
to the country that this duty should not re- 
main at its present amount. He did not 


think that the House would require any 
apology from him for bringing this question 
before it at this time; as the only chance 
which he, or any independent Member of 
that House, had of obtaining a reduction 
of any particular duty was to submit for 
the consideration of the House, prior to 


the introduction of the general financial 
scheme of the Government, a Resolution 
of the nature he proposed. After the ample 
discussion the question had undergone in 
previous years, he should not think it ne- 
cessary to repeat the figures and argu- 
ments which he had more that once sub- 
mitted to the House. The House had in- 
variably come to the conclusion that the 
duty was excessive, and could not on fiscal 
grounds be maintained ; that it ought to 
be materially reduced, and that the reduc- 
tion ought to be direct and immediate. 
He should then confine himself to a very 
brief statement of the arguments on which 
he and those who agreed with him generally 
relied for a reduction of the duty on fire 
insurance. He had the misfortune at the 
time to which he referred to come into 
conflict with the right hon. Gentleman who 
was then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone), and who had large finan- 
cial plans of his own for the amelioration 
of the burdens on the people of this country. 
Therefore no arguments that he (Mr. 
Sheridan) used could induce the right hon. 
Gentleman to look at a subsidiary question 
like this before he had accomplished his own 
great designs. But at length, yielding to 
the pressure of the House, the right hon. 
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Gentleman consented to consider this ques- 
tion, and he proposed a reduction of a 
qualified character upon stock-in-trade. 
The objectors to the tax had invariably ob- 
jected to the peculiar unfairness which 
characterized the levying of the duty. 
But having consented to a reduction to 
1s, 6d. on stock-in-trade, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was induced, by a further Resolu- 
tion of this House, to extend the reduction 
generally to all descriptions of property, 
and now the duty on all descriptions of in- 
surable property stood at ls. 6d. per cent. 
It was entirely an experiment on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The persons 
who advocated the reduction had invariably 
urged that the duty should not be more 
than ls., many said 6d. was sufficient, 
and some indeed proposed ld. The re- 
duction to ls. 6d. was a great reduction, 
but it had brought about an increase in the 
amount insured of £145,000,000. If from 
that amount was deducted the increase 
which might naturally be expected from 
the increase of wealth in the country, some 
definite conclusion would be arrived at. The 
Report of the Inland Revenue showed there 
was an increase of £65,000,000 more than 
was to be expected under former circum- 
stances. But it could not be expected that 
this small increase would satisfy the ad- 
vocates of a reduction, for they held the 
belief that unless the reduction was made 
of a wide and sweeping character, no per- 
ceptible influence would be exercised on the 
revenue. Therefore, he maintained that 
the ls. 6d. was an experiment rather than 
adopted in obedience to the wishes of 
this House. The country was still anx- 
ious for further reduction. The House had 
only to refer to the petitions presented 
to this House to satisfy themselves that 
such was the case. During some two or 
three years nearly 1,000 petitions were 
presented. There were 300 this Session 
alone. They were not the petitions of 
ordinary persons, who signed without dis- 
tinctly understanding their nature ; but the 
petitions of Town Councillors, merchants, 
magistrates, persons in official position, and 
generally taxpayers. No less than 466 
petitions had been presented within the 
last two years from Chambers of Com- 
‘merce and Town Councils under their cor- 
porate seal. Also from Insurance Com- 
panies and Agents. They all favoured the 
object he had in view, and they favoured 
it mostly on this ground: that it was un- 
like any other tax in our fiscal system—it 
exhibited unfairness in a most unequivocal 
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manner, It taxed one man and let off 
another. All other duties—on sugar, tea, 
tobacco, spirits—were different; in this 
instance the prudent and saving man was 
taxed, while the imprudent escaped. It 
was not a tax upon property, but upona 
principle of action, upon the doctrine of 
insurance. Unlike other taxes, too, its 
effect was to weaken itself; because it 
taxed the man who desired to take care of 
property which was valuable, not only to 
himself, but to the country. If uninsured 
property was destroyed by fire the loser 
was often unable to pay either Imperial 
taxes or local rates, and might, indeed, 
sink from a thriving tradesman into a 
miserable pauper. The object of the 
Legislature should rather be to give a man 
a bonus to insure than levy a tax upon 
him for so doing. It should rather tax 
the man who did not insure. Property in- 
sured was of the greatest possible value— 
of as much value to the country almost as 
to the owner. It was asecurity for num- 
berless taxes, for Government taxes, for 
metropolitan and other improvement rates, 
for poor rates, and other local burdens. 
It was so much realized wealth. There 
was no nation in Europe which imposed a 
tax of this kind like England. It was a 
tax upon an idea, a sentiment, an intention, 


an unfulfilled resolution, upon a desire to | 


provide one’s self against a terrible social 
calamity. It would be far better to tax 
the amount insured than the small deposits. 
Those deposits, in some cases, had been 
paid for over fifty years, and yet not the 
smallest result been gained; therefore he 
contended it was unjust to tax them. The 
tax upon insurance was a tax upon an idea, 
it was a tax upon a mere expectation that 
if property were insured against fire, some- 


thing would be obtained for the money ex- | 
But if no fire took | 


pended on insurance. 
place nothing would be obtained by the 
insurer. Mr, Newmarch said it would be 
just as sensible to tax a person who de- 
posited, say, ls. 6d. at a time in a 
money box to provide against a rainy day, 
as to tax a person who deposited money in 
an insurance office to provide against fire. 
It would be just as sensible to tax the in- 
clination of a testator to leave a legacy as 
to impose a tax on insurers against fire, 
And if the Government must tax ideas, it 
would be better to tax vice rather than 
virtue. But it could never be contended 
that it was necessary for the support of 
the Government to put taxes upon pru- 
dence. This tax had been condemned by 
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all writers on political economy, by the 
Insurance Companies and their agents, by 
public opinion, and by the press. He pro. 
posed nothing to alarm the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He merely said it was 
expedient a further reduction of duty 
should take place. He proposed to reduce 
the duty from 1s. 6d. to 1s. during the 
next year, commencing at the June quar- 
ter, and in the following year again to re- 
duce 6d., leaving the duty a sixpenny duty, 
By the Report of the Commisioners of 
Inland Revenue it appeared that four 
quarters’ receipts of the duty at ls. 6d.,, 
up to September, 1866, had amounted to 
£989,673. If they took this as a basis of 
calculation, and assumed that subsequent 
receipts would be on the same scale, the 
calculation would stand thus :—A redue- 
tion to ls. from the 25th of June 1867, 
would give: One quarter at present rate, 
from March to June, at ls. 6d., £247,000; 
three quarters, from June to March, 1868, 
at ls., £495,000. The ‘natural increase 
was now £50,000 ; with reduced duty the 
increase would be £100,000. The re- 
ceipts for the year ending March 1868, 
would be £842,000; that would entail a 
loss the first year of (in round numbers) 
£147,000. Inthe second year the first quar- 
ter would again be at the ls. rate—namely, 
one quarter, from March to June 1868, at 
ls., would produce £190,000; three quar- 
ters, from June to March 1869, at 6d., 
£285,000. Assume the increase to be 
from this reduction £100,000 more than 
the present increase at the unreduced rate, 
that would give £150,000; making the 
receipts for the year ending March 1869, 
£625,000. The loss in the two years 
would amount to £511,000. And it might 
be fairly estimated that the revenue would 
continue at that rate to increase steadily, 
until a larger amount than at present re- 
ceived was produced. He proposed to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, merely suggesting to him 
the propriety of reducing this tax from 
ls. 6d. to 1s. per cent on the sum assured 
from the June quarter, and from 1s. to 6d. 
in the following year. Such a reduction 
would not only satisfy those who petitioned 
the House, but would gratify the general 
wishes of the country, whilst a great boon 
would be conferred upon—nay, simple jus- 
tice would be done to—the insuring public. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That, in the opinion of this House, a further 
reduction of the Duty on Fire Insurances would 
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have a tendency to bring within the protection of 
Insurance a large amount of the present uninsured 
property of the Country, and that a further reduc- 
tion of the Duty should therefore be made at the 
earliest opportunity.” —(Mr. Henry B. Sheridan.) 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman had acted most con- 
sistently in bringing this question before 
the House, and he had done great good 
on former occasions by bringing it forward. 
He regretted, however, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought the matter forward 
on this occasion; because, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh, a Com- 
mittee had recently been appointed to in- 
quire into the whole of the system pur- 
sued by insurance companies, and as to 
the best means of securing property from 
fire. The property in the metropolis was 
worth £900,000,000. Only about one- 
third of that was insured. The insurance 
companies were the only parties who pro- 
teeted property in the metropolis. That 
cost them £25,000 a year. If the owners 
of the uninsured property could be induced 
to insure it, the insurance companies would 
then be able to expend £75,000 a year 
in protecting the property of the metro- 
polis. He thought the Government ought 


to protect the property of the country 
against fire, as the French Government 


protected property in France. The French 
Government protected not only the pro- 
perty but the lives of the people against 
fire. Last year he believed there were 
1,200 or 1,300 fires in the metropolis, at- 
tended with great loss of life! Therefore 
this was an important Imperial question, 
which materially affected the Government, 
and which must be carefully investigated 
by the Committee on Fires. They might 
as well put a tax on fenders and fireguards 
as upon insurances against fire. The in- 
surance rate was so high that he had known 
eases in which it was found that the de- 
struction of property by fire caused less 
outlay than the insurance of it would have 
cost. He spoke of farm buildings in his 
own county. The small amount of pro- 
perty insured in this country proved at 
once that there was something wrong in 
this tax. He thought the tax ought to be 
abolished altogether. Whatever it pro- 
duced to the revenue, he thought it was a 
vicious tax. It would be as just to tax 
the arms by which a man defended his life, 
as to tax insurance against fire. The loss 
of life by fire in the metropolis and in 
many large towns was lamentable; and he 
thought the Government, as in great cities 
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abroad, ought to be the parties to whom 
the people should look for protection against 
fire instead of actually making a profit out 
of insurance. This question had always 
been brought forward by the hon. Gentle- 
man with great ability, and he had always 
supported him. Still, he could not but 
think that it was not opportune so soon 
after the appointment of the Committee on 
Fires to have brought it forward now, and 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
ask the House to divide. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he was not only 
opposed to the duty on fire insurance, but 
also to the duty on marine insurance. He 
would venture to ask the hon. Gentleman 
to withdraw his Motion, not because the 
subject required investigation, but because 
it had been so often investigated. He 
thought the obnoxious nature of this tax 
had been fully acknowledged by public men 
on both sides of the House, and the House 
itself had repeatedly expressed a wish for 
its abolition. The total abolition of the 
tax was a mere question of time. It was 
due, however, to the position of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that at this mo- 
ment the proposal should not be forced 
upon him. He could not doubt that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was exceed- 
ingly desirous of meeting every fair claim, 
and of redressing every grievance that 
might be brought under his notice. Not 
long since the right hon. Gentleman had 
yielded to the representations of Irish 
Members in reference to the extension of 
time for the repayment of loans to Irish 
railways; and no doubt in the matter of 
the tax on insurance he would be equally 
ready to listen to the views that might be 
pressed upon him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down has made 
an appeal to the hon. Member for Dudley 
to withdraw his Motion, and has founded 
that appeal upon the conviction he enter- 
tains that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will make provisions for complying with 
the wish which the hon. Member says this 
House has repeatedly expressed that the 
tax upon insurance shall not continue. I 
do not think the hon. Gentleman is aceu- 
rate in his declaration that the House has 
more than once expressed a desire for a 
reduction of this tax. I do not think such 
an opinion has been expressed since the 
reduction of the tax to ls. 6d. I shall be 
glad if the hon. Member for Dudley with- 
draws his Motion; and the opinion that [| 
shall express in reference to the tax is not 
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one which ought to deter him from that 
course. I would object to any Motion the 
effect of which would be to fetter the dis- 
cretion of the House in forming its impar- 
tial judgment when the revenue and Es- 
timates are before us, as to whether we 
have any means of granting remissions, 
and if so, what those remissions should be. 
Both in office and out of office I have uni- 
formly contended for that principle. It is 
a very disagreeable office which the Fi- 
nance Minister has to perform, in interfer- 
ing with the very natural, reasonable, and 
often very legitimate desires of hon. Gen- 


tlemen with regard to particular taxes. | 
That Minister has to hear many represen- | 


tations of grievances, those who come to 
him caring only for their own particular 
grievances ; and, as happened at the doors 
of Westminster Hall on Monday morning, 
those who came to hear the Minister tried 
to outrun each other, and none of them 
eared what became of those who were left 
behind. Ido not wish that the repeal of 


this tax should depend upon the energy or 
activity of the Members who are the advo- 
cates of such repeals; but that it should 
depend in part upon the judgment of the 
Government, who must take the initiative, 


and supremely upon the judgment of the 
House. To make it satisfactory to the 
country it is in general necessary, though 
there may be cases of exception under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, that that judg- 
ment should be formed by the House when 
it has the opportunity of considering at 
once and comprehensively the whole state 
of the finances, and of balancing one claim 
against another. Upon that ground I hope 
that the House will not accede to the Mo- 
tion. In any case, I feel it my duty to 
support the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the discharge of a disagreeable duty, from 
which I understand he does not intend to 
shrink. The principal error—if he will 
forgive me for using the term respecting 
one who has so deeply studied the ques- 
tion—into which I think the hon. Member 
for Dudley has fallen, is, that if the tax 
were reduced the revenue would be re- 
covered through the augmentation in the 
number of insurances. That, I contend, 
is an entire delusion. The reduction of 
taxes on articles of consumption affecting 
the masses of the people enormously widens 
the field of consumption ; and we know 
from experience that those reductions— 
great as they have been—result in a posi- 
tive increase of revenue even on the article 
itself. The Customs revenue of the pre- 
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| sent year—after the vast operations per. 
| formed on it—will be almost larger than in 
|former years. But this is not true with 
| respect to taxes upon property. I know 
no case in which loss caused by the reduc- 
' tion of taxes upon property has been re. 
'covered. Let us not, therefore, entertain 
expectations that cannot be realized, but 
look to the case as it stands, I think my 
| hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham 
| has distinctly shown to us two things: 
| first of all, that this is a tax upon property; 
and secondly, that it is a bad tax upon 
|property. Still, in the present relative po- 
sition of the taxes upon property and upon 
labour, it is a serious matter to abandon 
taxes upon property without obtaining 
compensation from other taxes upon pro- 
'perty. I own, and I will even urge, that 
| the tax upon insurance demands, upon the 
| first convenient opportunity, the considera- 
| tion of the Government; and that the object 
| of that consideration should be, in the first 
| place, to reduce that tax itself to a point so 
‘low that it cannot be a sensible restraint 
| upon insurance. We migh«, perhaps, meet 
| the objection to relieving property from 
| taxation while taxes press so heavily upon 
| labour which has so much higher claims to 
| reduction by finding another means of tax- 
ing property in lieu of it—means that 
would be equal instead of unequal. It 
should not be a tax upon the virtue of 
prudence, but should be entirely indepen- 
dent of it, leaving that virtue to operate 
thoroughly in its own field. We should 
leave the whole community to insure their 
buildings, and everything requiring to be 
insured, I will not say without a tax, be- 
cause our condition requires us to tax those 
transactions of trade and industry that are 
the life and vigour of the community. I 
would not, therefore, propose a total ex- 
emption, for that would strike at the root 
of the whole system of taxes, with which 
we cannot dispense; but we might go down 
to something so near the nature of a no- 
minal rate as to make insurance easy, but 
couple with it the condition that we ought 
not to make that the opportunity for re- 
lieving property, the taxes upon which at 
this moment are anything but extravagant, 
and which have been lightened by the re- 
duction of the income tax. Leaving pro- 
perty to bear its burdens, we should accede 
when possible to the reduction of the tax 
to a low point, analogous to some of the 
small taxes which are so low that they do 
‘not interfere with the transactions to which 
| they relate. I strongly support the Go- 
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yernment in refusing to give a pledge that 
will fetter the future discretion of the 
House, while I hope that in a proper man- 
ner, and in conjunction with other colla- 
teral arrangements, the existence of this 
tax, with the evils it produces, will receive 
the early attention of those competent to 
deal with it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the Motion, the adoption of which he 
thought would induce a larger number of 
persons whose property was now unin- 
sured to provide against losses which would 
result from fire. Hedid not see that there 
was any difficulty in the way of the Go- 
vernment giving a pledge that at as early 
a period as possible the tax would be re- 
duced. He considered the tax immoral, 
injurious, and intolerable, and could not 
long rest on ita present footing. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
should support the Motion. The hon. 
Member for Dudley (Mr. H. B. Sheridan) 
had to contend with the usual obstacle 
which beset private Members when plead- 
ing for the remission or reduction of a 
duty—the inconvenience which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the time being 
would be sure to insist would result from 
choosing so inopportune a time for the 
proposal. But for the perseverance of the 
hon. Member for Dudley, there would have 
beén no reduction of the duty. He was 
right in enforcing the consideration of the 
subject again on the House; because, from 
the reduction having been insufficient, the 
question had not had a fair trial. The | 
effect of the tax at the present time was 
that a vast amount of property was unin- 
sured; the owners being deterred from 
insuring by the excessive tax they would 
have to pay for so doing. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire had stated that he had never known 
a case in which the reduction of a tax 
upon property had been followed by re- 
covery ; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
forgotten the case of the income tax. 
When a high rate prevailed there was a 
great amount of evasion of the tax ; but 
when the rate was lowered a greater 
2mount in proportion was received. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not intend to enter 
into the merits of the question, and | 
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must reserve my opinion upon it until the 


proper time arrives; but I must ask the | 
. House to support me in resisting the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. It ap- | 
pears to me that it is extremely incon- | tleman in thinking that there was anything 
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venient, and I think disadvantageous to 
the public service, that upon the eve 
of a statement of the general condition of 
the finances of the country, and the con- 
sequences of that condition, the House 
should be called upon to pledge itself to 
a Resolution of this kind, which must not 
only be a source of great embarrassment 
to the Minister, but also to the House. 
The House has had experience of the in- 
convenience of Resolutions of this general 
character — as, for example, that in re- 
gard to the income tax; and I trust the 
House, recollecting that, will not sanc- 
tion further a course which every one 
connected with the finances has found to 
be inconvenient. The hon. Gentleman 
has had an opportunity of placing before 
the House his views upon the matter. It 
is a question which he completely under- 
stands, and always expounds with great 
ability; and if, after mature consideration, 
the House should agree with him, it will 
be due to the information which he has 
placed before them, and which may in- 
fluence their judgment. But what I ask 
the House to do is, that they should keep 
themselves perfectly free as to the course 
which they may see fit to sanction when 
they are in complete possession of the finan- 
cial condition of the country. It is said 
that the House may, by waiting for the 
financial statement, lose the opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on what should be 
the financial policy of the Government. 
That, however, hardly applies to existing 
circumstances. When the statement is 
placed before the House it will have sufti- 
cient power to control any course which it 
may think fit to suggest. Such course will 
depend upon the wisdom and expediency 
of the recommendations which I may offer. 
I trust therefore the hon. Gentleman will 
not press his Resolution to adivision. As 
I do not wish to give any opinion upon the 
merits of the question which has been 
brought before us, I must, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman does not yield to the requests of 
his friends and supporters, move the Pre- 
vious Question. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he could 
quite understand the argument which the 
right hon. Gentleman had addressed to 
the House. It was the usual argument 
which was addressed by Gentlemen placed 
in his position who did not like the House 
to make any suggestions to them as re- 
garded the disposal of their surplus finance. 
He quite differed with the right hon. Gen- 
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in this Resolution which could be construed 
into an embarrassment. The Resolution 
was nothing more than the expression of 
an opinion that a further reduction of the 
fire insurance duty would be very desir- 
able. There could be nothing in such a 
Resolution which would dictate to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had to congratulate 
the House upon the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), who had 
to-night frankly admitted for the first time 
that this was a tax which could not be de- 
fended on any sound principle, and which 
ought not to be maintained if there could 
be any mode devised by which it could be 
reasonably got rid of. The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley), in a speech at Kings Lynn 
made on the 20th of October, said the 
worst tax beyond exception which we had 
was that on fire insurance; that it dis- 
couraged prudence and encouraged gam- 
bling. Fortified by such an opinion as this, 
and believing that there was nothing what- 
ever in the Resolution which had to do with 
the position of hon. Members on either side 
of the House, he should feel it his duty to 
take the sense of the House upon the Reso- 
lution which he had moved. 
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Whereupon Previous Question put, 


“‘That that Question be now put.”’— 
(Mr. Hunt.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 156; Noes 
215: Majority 59. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 


Sir, 1 rise to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to alter and amend the Law relating to 
Turnpike Trusts. In attempting to legis- 
late upon this question, I know that I am 
undertaking a task which is not unattended 
with diffieulty—there are so many conflict- 
ing interests to satisfy, so many different 
opinions to reconcile, that no man could hope 
to frame a measure which would not ne- 
cessarily be subject to much eriticism and 
much opposition. Moreover, this is a sub- 
ject which would more fitly be dealt with 
by the Government of the day than by a 
private Member; and it is not until I had 
ascertained by inquiry from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Walpole) that 
there was but little probability of his deal- 
ing with it during the present Session, that 
I ventured to give that notice for which I 
now bespeak the kind indulgence of the 
House. And, perhaps, it will be well to 


Mr. H. B. Sheridan 
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clear the way at the outset by the remark, 
which will be easily understood by those 
who are conversant with the subject, that 
the Bill which I shall have the honour to 
propose will in no way affect the interests 
either of Ireland, or of Scotland, or of 
South Wales. Ireland, indeed, is a step in 
advance of England in this matter; since 
the year 1857 her tolls have been abolished, 
and the repairs of her roads borne by the 
rates of counties and baronies. Scotland 
has a system of valuation of her own, 
differing from that of England ; and if any 
alteration in her road laws is required, it 
may safely be left to her own represen- 
tatives, who have always shown themselves 
so competent to mavage Scotch legislation. 
And as to South Wales having courted 
legislation by a series of popular protests 
against turnpike tolls, which are known by 
the name of the Rebecca riots, South Wales 
has been since the year 1844 under a Con- 
solidation Act, by which the extinction of 
her debt was provided for by an advance 
out of the Consolidated Fund, repayable by 
Terminable Annuities of thirty years. It is 
therefore with England and North Wales 
alone that I have to do. I have to show 
that the present system is‘a bad system, 
and further, that the alterations which | 
propose may be adopted to the advantage 
of the public without being attended with 
such hardship or injustice to localities as 
would, in any material degree, neutralize 
or counterbalance such advantage. 

Now, Sir, that the present system is a 
Bad system is an opinion which, rightly or 
wrongly, has been entertained by Par- 
liament for the last thirty years, so far as 
Parliament has expressed any opinion upon 
the subject. I can hardly sam up the ob- 
jections better than in the words of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat in 1836. They say— 

“ The great proportion of the witnesses appear 
nearly unanimous in their testimony that the 
system of exacting toll from the public for the 
use of the roads is vexatious and expensive in the 
collection, by the number of collectors and toll- 
gates kept up, and from a combination occasionally 
found amongst the lessees of such toll-gates in the 
vicinity of large towns, by which, in some instances, 
the fair equivalent in rent is not obtained by the 
trustees.” “Where great towns are not found, 
the chief burden of the toll seems to fall upon the 
landholder and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and whilst they are paying more in 
tolls than they would probably pay in some other 
manner if the system were altered, they find their 
property in houses and land deteriorated in value 
from the impediments to a free intercourse of ° 
commodities arising from tolls.” 


This Committee was of opinion that 
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“the abolition of tolls throughout the 
Kingdom would be beneficial to the com- 
munity,” and this opinion was fully en- 
dorsed by the Committee which sat in 
1864, under the Chairmanship of the hon. 
and learned Member for Hereford (whose 
name is with my own on the back of the 
present Bill), and which summed up its 
opinion upon the point in these words— 

“Tolls appear to your Committee to be un- 

equal in pressure, costly in collection, inconvenient 
to the public, and injurious as causing a serious 
impediment to intercourse and traffic.” 
Now, Sir, if I took these words for my 
text it would be easy for me to found upon 
them a somewhat lengthy argument. But 
it will probably be more convenient to the 
House that I should assume, for the mo- 
ment, that the opinion of these Committees, 
adverse to the present system, is a correct 
opinion ; that I shouid endeavour to state, 
as clearly as I can, the present condition 
of the question, the alterations which I 
propose, and the advantages which I be- 
lieve would be derived from those altera- 
tions. The House will, of course, be aware 
that the great majority of turnpike trusts 
have their origin in local Acts passed 
within the last century, limited at first for 
aterm of years, and subsequently renewed 
by Parliament from time to time. In the 
year 1850, when the system was in a state 
of great confusion, an Act was passed 
which enabled the Home Secretary, on re- 
ceiving from the trustees of any trust noti- 
fication of the consent of two-thirds of the 
mortgagees, to issue a provisional order, 
reducing the rate of interest and extin- 
guishing arrears. This has been done in 
the case of upwards of 160 trusts ; but 
there are many cases which, the consent 
of the mortgagees not having been either 
asked or obtained, will not come within 
the power of the Home Secretary until 
their Acts expire. You may, in fact, di- 
vide the turnpike trusts of England and 
North Wales into two divisions—1l, those 
whose local Acts have not expired, or have 
been renewed ; 2, those whose local Acts, 
having expired, are continued by the An- 
nual Continuance Act. And, again. there 
is another important division which may 
be made—namely, trusts in debt and trusts 
out of debt. 

Now, Sir, the arrangement of the An- 
nual Continuance Act is to my mind not a 
very satisfactory part of the duties of the 
Home Office. There is no definite princi- 
ple clearly laid down to guide the decision 
as to which Acts shall be continued and 
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| which shall be inserted in the schedule of 
| the Act to expire on the lst November in 
the then next year. The consequence is 
that one Home Secretary, taking a different 
| view from another, and acting upon a dif- 
| ferent principle, the operation of the law 
| is. uncertain, and therefore unequal and 
/unfair. When I had the honour of suc- 
'eeeding Mr. Baring, the present Lord 
| Northbrook, as Under Secretary at the 
Home Office last year, I found that this 
subject was one which had been intrusted 
to him by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth, and I succeeded to the 
charge. To this and to every other ques- 
tion with which he had to deal Mr. Baring 
brought that acuteness of intellect and 
careful attention which I venture to say 
constituted him a valuable public servant. 
He had sat upon the Select Committee of 
1864, and, acting in the spirit of the Re- 
port of that Committee, had turned his 
attention particularly to the cases of those 
trusts which, being out of debt, were an- 
nually continued. Early in February last 
year a circular was sent from the Home 
Office to all trusts which were out of debt, 
asking in each case full particulars of the 
circumstances of the trust, and whether 
there were any special reasons for its con- 
tinuance. It fell to my lot to receive and 
consider the answers returned to these cir- 
culars. Now, Sir, the number of trusts, 
according to the last statement of turnpike 
income and expenditure in possession of 
the House—that for the year ending 3lst 
December, 1864—had been 1,055 at that 
period. In the schedule prepared by Mr. 
Baring in 1865, eighteen trusts had been 
marked for abolition, freeing from tolls 476 
miles of road. This left 1,037 trusts, of 
which 534 were under the operation of the 
Annual Continuance Act, and 114 of this 
number were trusts out of debt, to which 
the Home Office Circulars applied. Hav- 
ing obtained the consent of my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Department 
to the principle upon which I proposed to 
act, I carefully considered each case, and 
finally inserted in the schedule for abolition 
83 out of the 114. Out of 420 trusts in 
debt, I found special circumstances which 
enabled me to place in the schedule up- 
wards of forty more, so that if the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had maintained 
last year’s schedule in its integrity, the 
Ist of next November would have seen the 
termination of about 150 trusts, freeing 
from tolls some 3,000 miles of road, and 
only leaving iu existence thirty-one trusts 
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out of debt, which number might shortly 
have been further reduced. From infor- 
mation reaching me from different parts of 
the country, I am induced to believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has ma- 
terially diminished this schedule. I do not 
presume to blame him—he may be right 
and I may have been wrong—the utmost 
I should be inclined to say of him is, that 
I fear that in listening to the representa- 
tions of trustees and of persons fearing an 
increase of rates in their parishes, he has 
evinced a tender-heartedness, admirable in 
an individual, but sometimes inconvenient 
in the management of a great public De- 
partment. I will not weary the House 
with individual instances which have come 
to my knowledge, but I will quote one as 
a sample of the whole. I take the case of 
the Devizes trust. This trust is twenty- 
seven miles in length. In 1865 its debt 
was reduced from £700 to £500. The 
property of the trust was carefully valued 
at £595, sufficient of itself to have extin- 
guished the debt, and responsible people 
in Devizes were ready to guarantee the 
trustees indemnity for any loss to be sus- 
tained by the removal of the toll-gates. 
The trust was inserted in the schedule of 
1865; but, at the instance of the hon. 
Member for Devizes, it was re-inserted in 
the Continuance Act of that year. Having 
most fully considered the case, I again 
placed it in last year’s schedule, and I 
believe all parties would have acquiesced 
in such an arrangement. Now, if the 
trustees had come to Parliament for a 
new Bill, those who desired the abolition 
of the trust would have had an opportunity 
of being heard against the Bill, and I 
venture to say the Bill could not have 
been obtained. But, instead of this being 
the case, I understand that the Home Se- 
cretary, listening to representations from I 
know not whom, has again inserted this 
trust in the Continuance Act. Now, Sir, 
I instance the case of this trust, because I 
venture to say that there are no arguments 
to be advanced in favour of its continuance 
further than those general arguments of 


persons who are the advocates of the pre-| 


sent system and who dread the increase 
of rates, so that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man has spared this trust, there is no 


reason why he should not equally spare’ 


the great majority of those which were 
scheduled last year. Again, I say that I 
do not presume to blame the right hon. 
Gentleman for acting upon a different prin- 
ciple from those who preceded him. 


Mr. Knatehbull-Hugessen 
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only pointing out the uncertain operation 
| of the law ; and in justification of my own 
_ course, I will merely refer to the conclud. 
ing words of the Report of the Committee 
of 1864, where, after referring to the case 
of trusts out of debt, they proceed to say— 
“Your Committee suggest that such trusts 
should be excluded from the operation of the 
Continuance Act, and be obliged to come to Par. 
liament for a renewal of their Acts.” 


But, Sir, if the Home Secretary had main- 
tained last year’s schedule in its integrity, 
there would have still remained the neces- 
sity for legislation. And, no doubt, it 
would be most desirable, if it were pos- 
sible, that we should deal simultaneously 
with all turnpike trusts. But before 1 state 
to the House the proposals which I shall 
venture to make in this direction, it is ne- 
cessary that I should say a few words upon 
the state of the income and expenditure 
of these trusts. I find that the income of 
turnpike trusts from all sources amounted 
in the year ending the 31st December, 
1864, to £1,037,000. The expenditure in 
the same year was £1,017,000, of which 
£147,000 had been employed in paying off 
debt, and £120,000 in paying the interest 
of debt. ; 

Now, Sir, I put plainly before the House 
one of the immense evils of the present 
system of this expenditure, to meet which 
the public has to endure this inconvenient 
tax. The amount which goes in collection 
and management is variously estimated at 
from 30 to 50 per cent on the revenue. 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his head ; 
but from all the information I have been 
able to obtain, I believe I may safely esti- 
mate this expense at an average through- 
out the country of 40 per cent. You have 
the salaries of clerks, treasurers, and sur- 
veyors. You have the cost of maintaining, 
lighting, and repairing toll-gates, and keep- 
ing a staff of collectors. You have legal 
charges and the great periodical expense 
of renewals, and you have also, in the 
many cases in which tolls are let, that 
which it is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately, and which is beyond this estimate— 
namely, the profit of the lessee. He must 
have a profit, and that profit must come 
out of the pocket of the public. Then, 
| Sir, I say that on the grounds of public 
economy alone, if I went no further, the 
‘turnpike trust system stands condemned. 
But apart from the expense of collection 
and management, the House must not 
suppose that the remaining expenditure is 
devoted to, and is sufficient for, the neces- 
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sary repairs of roads and the payment of 
debt. The conditions and circumstances 
of trusts vary greatly. Some trusts, no 
doubt, are annually paying off some por- 
tion—often a very small portion—of their 
debt. Some, without hope of doing this, 
have their income absorbed in the payment 
of establishment charges and interest of 
debt, whilst the repairs of their roads are 
even now borne by the parishes. Some 
trusts, I am afraid, keep up a nominal debt 
for the sake of obtaining a place in the 
Continuance Act ; and a considerable num- 
ber, although in debt, actually spend in 
improvements money which ought to go 
towards the liquidation of that debt. The 
House will be surprised to learn that out 
of 187 trusts, which employed a portion of 
their income in improvements in the year 
1864, no less than 151 were actually in 
debt at the time of so doing, and of this 
number eighty trusts, or more than half, 
paid off not ld. of principal debt during 
the year. No doubt, the application of a 
general principle to these trusts is not an 
easy task. The complications and varieties 
of the system, whilst they render its alter- 
ation desirable, infinitely increase the diffi- 
culty of effecting that alteration by any 
uniform and simultaneous act of legisla- 
tion. But, Sir, supposing that we agree— 
as I hope the House will agree—that al- 
teration is necessary, there are two great 
difficulties which always stare us in the 
face—first, the alleged hardship of throw- 
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ing upon individual parishes the repairs of | 


roads which were originally constructed for 
through traffic, and not for local traffic ; 
and secondly, the debt. With permission 
of the House, I will deal with the debt first. 

I find that the turppike debt in England 
and North Wales amounted in the year 
1837, in round numbers, to £7,000,000. 
In 1860, it was £4,688,000, and in 1864, 
the total amount of debt was about 
£4,500,000. But for floating debt, ba- 
lances due to treasurers, and a large sum 
of unpaid interest which cannot be fairly 
called debt, and would infallibly be extin- 
guished by the orders of the Secretary of 
State, as the Acts expired, I strike off at 
once £500,000, and I take the actual 
amount of bonded debt in the year 1864 
to have been about £4,000,000. As the 
Returns of income and expenditure for 1865 
and 1866 are not, and cannot yet be, in 
our possession, I am unable to state the 
precise amount of the debt at the close of 
last year ; but as | find that the average 
annual amount of debt paid off during the 
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six years ending the 31st December, 1864, 
was about £135,000, I shall not be far 
wrong if I estimate the debt on the 31st 
December, 1866, to have been about 
£3,700,000 ; and as the marketable value 
of the debt, upon an average throughout 
the country, certainly does not exceed 70 
per cent, I take the actual marketable 
value to be from £2,500,000 to 
£2,600,000 at the present time. 

Now, what is the condition of the mort- 
gagees and bondholders? I speak the 
more feelingly, but also the more freely, as 
being myself one of that honourable fra- 
ternity. Iam sure that this House would 
always wish to deal tenderly with persons 
who had invested their money upon any- 
thing like the faith of Parliamentary secu- 
rity. But what is our position? Some 
of us, no doubt, have advanced our money 
because we thought it a good investment, 
and had faith in the continuance of the 
system. Many of us, or our fathers before 
us, advanced money in order that our own 
estates and neighbourhoods might be iw- 
proved by the making of good roads, and 


| from such roads we have received a very 


considerable benefit. But all, wisely or 
unwisely, invested their money in that 
which they knew clearly at the time to be 
in law a terminable security—all have had 
fair warning for the last thirty years of the 
spirit in which Parliament was likely to 
regard this question, and I say that we 
should do wrong if by our legislation we 
attempted to give an increased or fictitious 
value to a debt which in very many in- 
stances is of exceedingly small value. You 
might almost as well propose to compensate 
those who have invested their money in 
coaches and: roadside inns, the value of 
whose property has been so much deterio- 
rated by the introduction of railroads. Be- 
sides, Sir, we are bound to consider what 
would be the position of the bondholders, 
and what their prospect of payment, if we 
were not to legislate at all upon the sub- 
ject. Comparatively few of them could 
ever hope to receive any considerable por- 
tion of their principal; as the Acts expire, 
their trusts would come under the control 
of the Secretary of State, their interest 
would inevitably be reduced, their arrears 
of interest extinguished, and their fate 
would be uncertain at best. I am always 
most unwilling to trouble the House with 
details and statistics; but, as this is one of 
the main difficulties of the question, I 
have taken infinite pains to analyse closely 
the condition of these trusts, so that the 
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House and the country might have clearly 
before them the varying, different, and 
uncertain value of this debt with which we 
have to deal. 

I find that in 2 counties the average 
rate of interest is 5 percent. In 10 coun- 
ties it is 4, but lessthan 5. In 25 coun- 
ties 3 per cent up to 33 per cent, and in 
9 counties it is less than 3 percent. This 
exhausts the 46 counties of England and 
North Wales. I find that out of 873 
trusts which were in debt in the year 1864, 
only 431 paid off any portion, and some a 
very small portion, of the principal of their 
debt during that year; 442 paid off no 
principal at all. Of these 873 trusts, re- 
presenting £4,000,000 of bonded debt, 
1 find that 316 trusts, representing 
£1,616,000, paid 3 per cent, or less than 
3 per cent interest; of which 143 trusts, 
representing £768,000, paid 2 per cent, 
and less than 2 per cent; of the remaining 
trusts, representing something less than 
£2,400,000, as many as 229, representing 
upwards of £900,000, paid 5 per cent; and, 
at first sight, this would, of course, appear 
to be good property. But when you look 
closely into their condition, you will find 
that only 67 of these trusts, representing 
£260,000 (and this includes a Middlesex 


trust representing adebt of above £57,000), 
paid off any principal either in 1863 or 
1864; the remaining 162, representing 
debt of £650,000, paid off, and were likely 


to pay off, no principal whatever. Their 
high interest, therefore, affords little eri- 
terion of their real marketable value, and 
when their trusts expire it would at once 
be reduced by order of the Secretary of 
State. The question seriously arises 
whether, if the present system is admitted 
to be inconvenient and vexatious, Parlia- 
ment will for ever maintain that system in 
order to secure the interest of their money 
to persons who have invested that money 
in a terminable security, and can never 
hope to receive their principal. It is very 
well to deal tenderly with individuals; but, 
after all, it is justice to the public which 
should guide our legislation. 

And now, Sir, I come to the second 
difficulty—namely, the hardship to indivi- 
dual parishes if the repairs of the turnpike 
roads within them were to fall upon them. 
Sir, it was the opinion of the Committee 
of 1864 that, to obviate this hardship, 
there should be an extension of the area 
of rating. But that Committee, whilst una- 
nimous in this recommendation, failed to 
agree upon any specific area. For my own 
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part, I do not scruple to say that I think 
the best and simplest solution of the ques- 
tion would be to make the Highway Act of 
1862 compulsory, and to put the repairs 
of all noads, highway and turnpike, upon 
the district fund of the highway dis. 
trict to which they belong. The whole 
district benefits by good roads, and, to my 
mind, the system of parochial management 
of roads is the system of a bygone age, 
Sir, when the Highway Act of 1862 was 
passed, I was strongly of opinion that 
the proper course to pursue was to make 
the new highway districts coterminous with 
the union districts, with a power of sub- 
division where necessary. You had a staff 
of officers already at work—you had a 
place of meeting ready to your hand— 
you had a combination to which parishes 
had become accustomed — and I believe 
this course would have increased the popu- 
larity as well as the efficiency of the 
measure. But the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
was of a different opinion ; Parliament 
decided otherwise, and we have to deal with 
things as they are. I know that the pro- 
posal to make the Highway Act compulsory 
under existing circumstances would create 
much opposition. I searcely venture to pro- 
pose it upon my own responsibility ; but 
if the Government should give their sanc- 
tion, and if I perceived an indication of the 
opinion of the House in this direction, I 
should be perfectly ready to engraft it 
upon the Bill, which I think it would 
simplify and render more efficacious. I 
may mention that the Highway Act, ac- 
cording to the Return of 1865, was then in 
force in 35 counties, or parts of counties, 
in England, and one in Wales, comprising 
upwards of 300 districts, and a very large 
mileage of road. Sir, I do propose that, 
wherever the Highway Act is in force, 
the repairs of these roads should be placed 
upon the common fund of each district. 
And where the Highway Act is not in 
force, if it is right that the parishes 
should any longer escape their common 
law liability to repair the roads within 
them, I do not think it ought to be by 
means of the wasteful and inconvenient 
system of turnpike tolls. Let us look the 
matter fairly in the face. The evidence 
taken before your Select Committee goes 
to prove that, in the vast majority of 
eases, the through traffic upon these roads 
has sunk into comparative insignificance 
since the introduction and multiplication of 
railroads. These roads now practically ex- 
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jst for the purposes of local traffic, and those 
who pay the tolls are the same persons as 
those who pay the rates—namely, the 
owners and occupiers of the district. Then, 
if I have shown you that the expense of 
turnpike toll collection and management 
is enormous, is it worth while to continue 
this expense for the sake of the very small 
benefit which is derived from through 
traffic, that is to say, from the payment 
of tolls by persons who are strangers and 
not ratepayers in the parishes Is it worth 
while to keep up, side by side in the same 
locality, a double set of officials—a double 
expense for practically the same object, 
and an irresponsible instead of a represen- 
tative management? For bear in mind, 
that as soon as you shift this burden from 
the tolls to the rates, you apply the prin- 
ciple of representation following taxation, 
and you give to the parishes a power and 
an interest in the control of expenditure 
which they do not now possess. But, 
Sir, it is frequently urged, as an argument 
in favour of the present system, that those 
who use the roads should pay for them. I 
respectfully submit that this is a result 
which is not obtained under the system 
of toll-gates. I say nothing of the fact 
that all those who waik equally use the 
roads and pay nothing; but a very large 
percentage of the riding and driving public 
constantly evade tolls by means of lanes 
and byways, and whilst the expenses of 
parishes which have to repair such lanes 
and byways is thereby increased, you can- 
not, by possibility, place your toll-gates in 
such a position as to render the incidence 
of this tax just and equal. Besides, if the 
argument is worth anything, that those who 
use the roads should pay for their mainte- 
nance, it is equally applicable to the case of 
highways ; and yet every person who rides 
or drives is using highways, to the repairs of 
which he contributes nothing, the very 
moment that he passes the boundary of the 
parish in which he happens to live aud to 
be rated. It must also be borne in mind 
that the existence of a good road must, 
more or less, benefit a parish and improve 
the value of its property. In many in- 
stances, too, these turnpike roads were 
originally highways, and in all such cases 
the parishes would only be reverting to 
that common law liability from which they 
have for many years been relieved at the 
expense of the public. But, Sir, it is said 
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will tear up the roads which country 
parishes will have to repair. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that the very exist- 
ence of such places is of enormous advan- 
tage to the neighbouring parishes—supply- 
ing their local wants, employing their sur- 
plus labour, and immensely improving the 
value of their property. In many instances, 


too, the increase of railway accommodation 


has removed or lessened the heavy traffic 
complained of ; and, acknowledging as I do 
that there may be some cases of hardship, 
where through traffic from town to town 
really exists, or from other particular cir- 


| cumstances, I propose to give power to the 


justices in quarter sessions to grant contri- 
butions from the county rate in aid of the 
rates of any parish or parishes which shall 
appear to them to be unduly enhanced by 
the operation of this Act. 

Sir, I have prepared a summary of the 
Bill which I propose to introduce, and per- 
haps it will be a convenient course that I 
should now read it to the House. First, I 
propose that all trusts out of debt, except- 
ing those which are scheduled to expire on 
the 1st November in the present year, shall 
expire on the Ist November, 1868. I 
propose that, where the Highway Act is in 
force, the repairs of the roads within the 
district, and the debt, where debt exists, 
shall be charged upon the district fund, 
with power given to maintain toll-gates 
during the continuance of the trust, the 
proceeds being firstly applicable to the ex- 
penses of such gates, and the liquidation of 
debt as hereinafter provided. Where the 
Highway Act is not in force, I propose 
that the repairs shall be borne by the 
parishes, as is the case under the existing 
law, according to the mileage of road in 
each parish, with power to justices in quar- 
ter sessions to contribute from the county 
rate in aid of the rates of any parish which 
shall appear to them to be unduly enhanced 
by the operation of this Act. Then, with 
respect to the termination of trusts now in 
debt. The trustees of trusts whose Acts 
have expired, and of other trusts when 
their Acts expire, shall endeavour at once 
to make an arrangement with the creditors 
of the trust, and communicate the result 
to the Home Secretary on or before the Ist 
March, 1868, in the first case, and in 
other cases, on or before the Ist March in 
the year following the expiration of the 


that great injustice will arise in the ease of trust—notice of the proposed arrange- 


roads in the vicinity of large towns—of | ment to be advertised in at least one news- 
coal-mines, of ironworks, and of manufac- | paper circulating in the district, prior to 
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the transmission to the Secretary of State. 
This is to give the local authorities and the 
public an opportunity of objecting if they 
please. If such arrangement is approved 
by the Seeretary of State, he shall forth- 
with, but not before the 31st March (so as 
to give time to any objecting party to re- 
present his objections to the Secretary of 
State), issue an order confirming the same, 
fixing a date for the termination of the 
trust, authorizing the continuance of toll- 
gates upon the conditions stated above, in 
cases where an annual sum is to be paid to 
the creditors, and stating such sum, or, 
otherwise, stating the sum agreed upon to 
be paid in full discharge of the principal of 
the debt. In cases where the Highway Act 
is not in force, the order is to apportion the 
debt among the parishes of the trust accord- 
ing to the rateable value of each parish, 
and the income of the tolls in like propor- 
tion. Where no arrangement is an- 
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nounced to the Secretary of State on or | 


before the Ist of March, he is to as- 
certain the marketable value of the 
debt, and to issue an order as above, 
naming an annual sum to be paid to the 
creditors during the existence of the trust. 
In all cases the basis of any such sum shall 
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a clause giving power to trustees who, 
upon the termination of their trust, should 
have balances in their hand, to compensate 
at their discretion any clerks or surveyors 
whose offices were about to be abolished, 
provided that such officers should have 
served for ten consecutive years before the 
expiration of the trust, and that the amount 
of compensation should in no case exceed 
the amount of three or four (I forget the 
exact figure) years’ salary. When the 
right hon. Gentleman came to the Home 
Office, he declined to adopt this clause, 
which he had not sufficiently considered. 
But when the Bill was before the House, 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) moved my clause in Com- 
mittee, and, after some discussion, it was 
carried by the unanimous vote of the House. 
It was, however, lost in the other House; 
and I now propose to introduce it in this 
Bill, giving to the trustees, with consent of 
the Secretary of State, power to compen- 
sate, in the same manner, aid under the 
same conditions. 

I hope the House will see clearly the 
principle upon which I desire to act. 1 
wish at first to court an amicable arrange- 





ment of the debt at once between trustees 


be the average surplus revenue which, | and mortgagees, and | bring in the Seere- 


during the three years ending December | tary of State to see that the public is not 
31st, 1866, shall have been annually ap- | wronged in any such arrangement. Failing 
plicable to the payment of interest and | such arrangement, I bring him in as the 


principal of debt. Upon the issue of any | arbiter between the two parties. Under 
such order of the Secretary of State, the} the present law he has this power prac- 
duties and powers of the trustees are at/| tically at his option when the trusts ex- 
once to terminate, and the trusts and trust | pire, and I desire to enforce and expedite 


property to be transferred to the local au- | his action. 
| measure, if I am allowed to introduce it, 
| will be better understood when the Bill is 


thorities. ‘‘ Local authorities’’ I interpret 
to mean highway districts, where such exist, 
Local Improvement Boards, and parish ves- 
tries in other places. No order shall extend 
the duration of any trust beyond the term 
of ten years from. the lst November, 1868, 
and those trusts whose Acts extend beyond 
such term are not to be extended beyond 
the limit of their present Acts. Then 
I give power to local authorities to borrow 
money to pay off debts ; or if the debt can 
be extinguished by voluntary subscriptions 
or sale of property, prior to the date named 


Of course, the details of the 


printed. The first great advantage which 
I anticipate is the reduction in all cases, 
and the abolition in many, of the enormous 
expense of collection and management. 
Then, by dispensing with the necessity of 
an annual Continuance Act, we shall get rid 
of the element of uncertainty, and persons 
interested in trusts will know for certain 
the date at which the trust will positively 
jexpire. I have fixed the date beyond 
which trusts may not be continued at ten 


for the expiration of the trusts, to obtain | years from the lst of November, 1868, but 
a certificate of the fact from the Secretary | in most cases | hope a much shorter 
of State, and to remove toll-bars. The! time will be sufficient. I may state for 
only other clause with which | need trouble | the information of the House, that, setting 
the House is that which relates to com-/| aside a few trusts which may have been 
pensation of officers. Last year I received | renewed during the last two or three years, 
at the Home Office a large deputation upon | there are 311] trusts, limited as to time, 
this subject, and, after much consideration, | whose Acts have not yet expired, and of 
I agreed to insert in the Continuance Act these all but twenty-one will have expired 
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before November Ist, 1878. So that any | ought to pay. The hon. Gentleman had 
inconvenience to localities from the cireum- appresahed tals subject much more effec- 
stance of one trust being abolished whilst | tually than the Committee. He objected to 
an adjoining one remains, will decrease a Committee condemning a system while 
year by year, and in a dozen years’ time they dimly shadowed forth a remedy. 
will be almost entirely at an end. ' There were some difficulties connected with 

I will not detain the House with allu- | the plan recommended. For instance, it 
sions to other schemes which have been would be a troublesome office for the quarter 
proposed for dealing with this question. | sessions to decide the amount of subven- 
There are great objections made to the | tions from the county rate to be applied to 
proposal to charge these burdens upon the |a particular parish. Again, there would 
county rates, and I do not think that Par- | be objections to the continuance of tolls to 
liament would sanction an attack upon the | pay off debts and the yearly gate expenses, 
Consolidated Fund. If Parliament should | and not for the maintenance of the roads 
agree to this Bill I believe it would be found which for the time would fall on the parishes. 
to work well, If I have not sufficiently dwelt | He had some experience of the ‘* Rebecca’’ 
upon the disadvantages of the present sys- | riots in Wales, one of the causes of which 
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tem, it has been from a sincere desire not’; 


to weary the House with matter which any 
Member may collect for himself from the 
Reports of our Select Committees. The 
Committee of 1836 condemned the present 
system. The Committee of 1864 con- 
firmed that condemnation, and dimly 
shadowed forth some portions of a future 
arrangement. I venture to go one step 
further, and to propose a definite plan. If 
the Government and the House should 
think it best to refer this Bill to a Select 
Committee, it will not be for me to raise 
any objection. [I have endeavoured to 
state my views to the House clearly and 
intelligibly, and if I have presumed too 
much in dealing with this subject as a 
private Member, I can assure the House 
that my sole motive has been to promote, 
so far as I might be able, such a settlement 
of the question as may tend to the public 
advantage. He moved for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine fairly how roads 
should be repaired. It must be either by 
rate or by tolls, and rates were most popular, 
because it was always most agreeable to 
- your hands into the pockets of others. 
No doubt, the principle of tolls was that 


every person should pay for that which he 
had, and in that view tolls were more just 
than rates. If a system of tolls could be de- 
vised for London, it would be more just than 
throwing the burden of the maintenance of 
the roads on the inhabitants ; but practical 


reasons prevented it. Where difficulties 
could be obviated, tolls were in many cases 
preferable. In the district with which he 
was connected the system worked with 
great satisfaction. The tolls could be col- 
lected every seven miles, and persons did 
not feel that they paid more than they 





was the levying of tolls for debts, and not 
for the repair of the roads; and such an 
arrangement would be very difficult to 
manage with satisfaction. The system 
adopted in Wales, which did not, however, 
involve the total abolition of tolls, worked 
extremely well, and he should be glad to 
see it extended. No doubt all payments 
were excessively disagreeable. It was a 
very serious matter to-impose a rate of 
4d. in the pound in many parishes, as they 
might know, for if they attempted to im- 
pose 1d. or 2d. on the income tax, such a 
proposition would endanger the Govern- 
ment. The problem was in some way to 
provide that the persons who used the roads 
should pay more than those who did not 
use them. In the Isle of Man there were 
no gates, and the roads were maintained 
by a tax on wheels ; but such a solution 
of the problem might not be feasible in this 
country. 

Mr. READ said, the hon. Gentleman 
had earned the gratitude of the House by 
the way in which he had attempted to 
grapple with the subject. Nothing could 
be worse than the present state of the law, 
under which turnpikes were yearly dying out, 
and grievous burdens were being inflicted on 
some parishes, for, although much through 
traflic had been diverted by railways, there 
remained a vast amount of traffic between 
country towns. In the county of Norfolk 
there was only one highway district, and 
the ratepayers were endeavouring at the 
next sessions to extricate their necks from 
the ropes cast around them. He objected 
to permissive Bills, believing that what was 
good ought to be enforced on the country. 
He would go so far as to say that all the 
roads in a district should be made charge- 
able to a common fund, just as the poor were 
chargeable to the common fund of a union. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
joined in congratulating the hon. Gentle- 
man on bringing forward this measure, 
which showed that he understood the sub- 
ject, and had mastered its details, though 
he was inclined to think that he rather un- 
derrated the difficulty of the task which 
he had undertaken. He believed that 
when they got into Committee upon the 
Bill there would be raised many objections 
which it would be very difficult to meet. 
He (Mr. Selater-Booth) was a member of 
the Committee of 1864, and he found the 
difficulties of the question to be very much 
greater than he had anticipated, and that 
was the reason why, whilst the Committee 
condemned the present system, they found 
it impossible to arrive at a decision as to 
what should be the remedy. Permissive 
legislation was objectionable as casting 
odiam on those by whom it was carried 
out. He thought that it would be ex- 
tremely objectionable to keep up the tolls 
at the same time that the cost of repair- 
ing the roads was cast upon the parish. 
He also thought that it would be found 
impracticable for the quarter sessions to 
grant rates in aid to particular parishes. 
He looked forward with great interest to 
know what were the precise provisions of 
the Bill, and should be sincerely glad if 
the matter could be successfully dealt 
with. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he thought that any one who had taken an 
interest in the subject must have heard 
with great satisfaction the ability with 
which it had been handled by the hon. 
Gentleman, who must be prepared to meet 
with considerable opposition. This was a 
mere question between supporting the 
roads by rates or by tolls. He agreed 
that in large towns the toll system was 
unjust, and was only approved of by the 
man who lived on the lucky side of the 
gate. Every man who lived on the right 
side a toll-bar was glad that it should con- 
tinue ; but the man who unhappily lived 
on the wrong side had to pay not only for 
himself, but also for his friend on the 
other side. The inequality of the. inci- 
dence of the present system could not be 
defended. It was a very proper desire 
that those who used the roads should pay 
for them ; but the fact of the case was, 
those did not pay for the roads who used 
them. An immense number used roads 
without paying for them, and those who 
did pay for them paid for them twice over. 
He regretted that no measure for the re- 
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form of roads in Scotland had been brought 
in by Government, because the system 
under which the roads were managed in 
that country was altogether effete and 
obsolete, the expenses of management and 
of collection amounting to between 25 to 
30 per cent of the gross receipts. The 
system adopted in the Isle of Man of levy. 
ing a rate upon wheels was equally unfair 
with that now in force in England. It 
should not be forgotten in discussing this 
question that pedestrians were interested 
equally with the owners of vehicles in the 
proper repair of the roads; and therefore 
it was not fair to throw the whole burden 
of the expense incurred in keeping the 
roads in a good condition upon the latter, 


“It would be found on grappling with the 


roads debt that it was much less than was 
generally supposed, since a large portion 
of it brought no benefit to the creditors, 
Those who were interested in road reform 
would wish success to the hon. Member’s 
measure. 

Mr. GREENE said, that before the 
hon. Gentleman could expect to obtain 
the support of the Gentlemen of the dif- 
ferent counties, he must suggest some 
method by which a portion of the expenses 
of repairing the roads might be borne by 
some common fund. The occupation roads 
might be repaired by the different parishes, 
and the expense of repairing the main 
roads between large towns and other parts 
of the country might be thrown apon 
some general fund. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to ex- 
press his thanks to the hon. Member for 
Sandwich for the lucid manner in which he 
had introduced this subject to the notice of 
the House. The question for decision was 
whether the expense of repairing the roads 
was to be met by rates or by tolls. When 
it was decided that tolls were to be 
done away with, and that the expense of 
repairs was to be met by a rate, the ques- 
tion would arise over what area that rate 
was to be extended. The three modes of 
raising the rate which had been suggested 
—namely, by a county rate, by a highway 
district rate, and by a parochial rate, had 
been distinctly condemned by the Commit- 
tee of 1864, who suggested that the trusts 
might be watched and gradually got rid of 
from time to time as the debts upon them 
were extinguished. In his opinion this 
question could never be properly grappled 
with until the Permissive Bill for the high- 
way districts was turned into a compulsory 
Act, and the charge of the turnpike roads, 
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as well as of the highways, was thrown 
upon the highway districts. If that object 
could be accomplished, the question might 
be brought to a speedy and satisfactory 
termination. As to the trusts which had 
debts still unpaid, he feared that if his 
hon. Friend endeavoured to cast upon the 
parishes the burden of their debts, as 
well as the maintenance of the roads, he 
would hardly be able to pass his Bill. He 
did not quite understand the proposal as 
toa subvention from the county rate, yet 
that was a matter which would require 
great consideration, as it would involve the 
transfer of a burden from one place to 
another, which was not a proper mode of 
dealing with such a question. It was said 
that these burdens should be thrown upon 
the parishes ; but many rural parishes did 
not benefit by roads which ran through 
them nearly so much as the people of ad- 
joining towns. He had no wish to discuss 
the Bill at the present moment; but he 
thought that a discussion upon the second 
reading of the Bill would be useful. Le 
hoped that when the Bill again came on 
for discussion, those Members who took a 
great interest in this subject would be 
able to devise some means by which the 
trusts might be gradually got rid of. The 
hon. Member had stated it to be his in- 
tention to propose, after the second reading 
of the Bill, that it should be referred to 
a Select Committee. On behalf of the 
Government, he had no hesitation in giv- 
ing his sanction to such a proposal, as he 
believed great good would result from its 
being carried into effect. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had been con- 
sulted by the hon. Gentleman when the 
Bill was being prepared, and he desired 
to say a few words upon the points that 
had arisen in the course of the discussion. 
It was, of course, difficult to explain all 
the details of the measure at this stage of 
the proceedings; but he believed that when 
the Bill was in the hands of hon. Members 
it would be admitted that it grappled suc- 
cessfully with the difficulties of the case. 
The proposal was not to throw the debt of 
trusts on parishes which had to maintain 
the roads, but to provide that if parishes 
undertook a debt equal to that now dis- 
tributed among the creditors, they might 
assume the trust and be repaid out of the 
produce of the tolls. He justified the 
county contributions, because there were 
many roads which formed the communi- 
cation between remote parts of the county 
and large towns, but were now of little 
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use to the parishes through which they 
passed. The right hon. Gentleman had 
entirely misapprehended the proposal with 
reference to dealing with any existing debt. 
Of course it would be idle to throw a debt 
upon a parish, and at the same time to 
make that parish bear the expense of 
maintaining the roads. But it was an injus- 
tice to compel those who maintained their 
own roads to pay turnpike tolls. The 
struggles that often took place in that 
House for the maintenance of trusts where 
a debt of a few hundred pounds existed, 
were not for the benefit of the public, but 
were fostered by professional people for 
their own benefit. In the metropolis all 
the turnpikes had been got rid of; but it 
was a great injustice that persons residing 
in the country were at liberty to drive into 
the metropolis at the expense of the in- 
habitants who maintained the roads, whereas 
Londoners driving into the country were 
at once beset with turnpikes, and had to 
pay tolls in order that the roads might be 
kept up in all the surrounding districts. 
Indeed, the number of roads maintained 
by the ratepayers was now so great that 
the continuance of turnpikes at all was an 
injustice. The present system had gone 
on a great deal too long, and ought to be 
altogether abolished; and he thought the 
present measure would meet a great variety 
of circumstances, and would, though not 
immediately, bring about the total abolition 
of turnpikes. It was not sought to effect 
that end at once and violently, but to deal 
with each particular case as it arose in a 
quiet and temperate manner. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said: I will not repay the House for the 
kind indulgence with which they have 
heard me to-night by detaining them with 
any lengthy reply. There are only three 
observations to which I desire to’ allude. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Haverford- 
west (Mr. Scourfield) has mentioned the 
difficulty there will be in asking the quarter 
sessions to adjudicate as to the granting 
aid to parishes from the county rate. I 
am quite aware of it. But the whole 
question is surrounded with difficulties ; 
and, to be quite frank with the House, I 
hope and expect that one result of calling 
the attention of the quarter sessions to 
this matter will be the adoption of the 
Highway Act in many places where it has 
not hitherto been adopted, and the demon- 
stration to parishes that by adopting this 
Act the area of their rating will be ex- 


tended, will, I hope, render the adoption 
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of the Highway Act more popular than it 
now is with some of the agricultural rate- 
payers. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Walpole) says that the Select Committee 
of 1864 negatived the parochial rate. I 
had forgotten the fact for a moment ; but 
let me remind him that the present law 
throws the repairs of those roads upon the 
parochial rates when the trusts expire; so 
that now, unless they obtain, at great ex- 
pense, a new Act of Parliament, it is 
practically only by the arbitrary power of 
the Secretary of State that the trust is 
maintained and the roads kept from the 
parochial rates. This is a great responsi- 
bility upon the Seeretary of State, from 
which I wish to relieve him. But I wish 
the House to note carefully one expression 
which fell from my right hon. Friend. Te 
said that he feared ‘‘ we should never deal 
satisfactorily with the subject until the 
Highway Act was made compulsory.” 
Well, Sir, I rejoice to hear the opinion 
of my right hon. Friend, and when we go 
to our Select Committee I hope that he, 
or those who are authorized to speak for 
him on that Committee, will make a pro- 
position in accordance with that opinion. 
Upon that and every other point I shall 
be most ready to receive and adopt sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the Bill, 
and I trust out of that Committee we 
may produce a useful and satisfactory 
measure. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to alter and amend the Law relating to 
Turnpike Trusts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Kwarcusutt-Hverssen, Mr. Georer Cuive, 
Mr, Arrroy, and Mr. Goupyey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


Public-houses, §¢., 


NATIONAL GALLERY ENLARGEMENT 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS moved for 
leave to introduce a Bill to make further 
provision for the enlargement of the Na- 
tional Gallery. Ile said, that under the 
arrangement sanctioned by Parliament last 
year, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. Cowper) hoped he 
should be able to purchase by private con- 
tract the property to which this measure 
referred—namely, Archbishop Tenison’s 
school and the parochial schools of St. 
Martin. Difficulties, however, had arisen, 
and it was necessary to pass the Bill award- 
ing compensation to the owners, which he 
now moved for leave to introduce. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Bill to make further provision for the enlarge. 
ment of the National Gallery, ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Joun Manners and Mr, 
Hont. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


PUBLIC-HOUSES, &e., BILL.—LEAVE, 
FIRST READING. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he rose for the 
purpose of asking for leave to introduce a 
Bill for the better regulation of public. 
houses, refreshment-houses, and beer- 
houses. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is necessary that 
@ proposition for a Bill of this nature should 
| be first brought forward in a Committee of 
| the Whole House. 


| Acts read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider of the 


| Acts relating to Public Houses, &c.”” 


| Mr. ROEBUCK said, he would move 
|an Amendment that the House go into 
| Committee that day six months. 
| Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
| learned Gentleman could not do so. The 
| Amendment should have been proposed 
| before the Question was put from the 
| Chair. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I was listening as 
attentively as I could, and I was not aware 
that you put the Question. I should like 
|to have an opportunity of moving my 
Amendment, and I think I ought to have 





it. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if there had 
been any misunderstanding, and if the 
Motion was to be opposed, the better 
course would be that the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Graves) should make his 
statement, and that the Question should be 
put again. 

Mr. GRAVES said, that in consequence 
of the objection which had just been made 
in so unusual a manner to the granting 
leave to introduce this Bill, he would meet 
the case as it stood. On that day week, 
when he was about to make a Motion simi- 
lar to that which he had now placed on the 
paper, he was met by an intimation from 
the Speaker that it was doubtful whether 
the subject was one which a private Mem- 
ber was competent to deal with. On the 
intimation being made he immediately 
withdrew that Motion, and having since 
had the benefit of advice from the Speaker 
he had been encouraged to proceed with 
the present Motion, which he had learnt 
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was not contrary to the rules or the prac- 
tice of the House. Looking at the fre- 
quent discussions on the subject which had 
taken place in that House and the great 
interest which attached to the question out 
of doors, he thought it might be taken for 
granted that a very deep conviction existed 
that the time had arrived when a better 
system of licensing ought to be established. 
He knew no question more important than 
that to which he was about to draw the 
attention of the House, both as regarded 
the magnitude of the trades involved and 
its indirect bearing on the social and moral 
welfare of the great masses of our popula- 
tion. He was sure that, notwithstanding 
the objection taken on the very threshold 
of the inquiry by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), 
any proposal which would lead to a 
thorough discussion of this great sub- 
ject would be received with satisfaction 
by the House. It was not his intention 
to enter on the present occasion into 
any lengthened explanation of the main 
features of the Bill, because that could be 
much more conveniently done on the second 
reading. Its main features would be found 
to be in harmony with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1854, and with 
the provisions of the Bill which some two 
years ago was introduced into that House 
at the request of the licensed victuallers 
of Liverpool. The present Bill was not a 
private Bill. It recommended uniformity 
of licence ; that it should be in the power 
of the justices alone to grant such ; that 
all applicants must be of good character ; 
and that all such applicants should have a 
right to receive a licence, subject, however, 
to a veto on the part of the owners or oc- 
eupiers of the houses in the neighbourhood 
of the applicant ; that there should be a 
minimum of Excise duty, with a minimum 
rating qualification, but subject to a re- 
duction in the duty if the house were closed 
on Sundays; that there should be a limi- 
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tation with respect to the hours of opening, 
with power to the local authorities in the | 
different boroughs to make still further 
restrictions. There were also certain sav- 
ing clauses in the Bill with regard to exist- 
ing privileges. He would not say that 

this Bill was all that could be desired in 

dealing with an important and a complicated | 
question ; but it was an effort as far as it | 
went ; and he hoped the House would allow | 
it to go into Committee and be there con- | 
sidered. It had been framed by the magis- | 
trates ahd the corporation, and was sup. | 


YOL, CLXXXVI. [ramp sertes.] 
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ported by the inhabitants of Liverpool. If 
the House permitted the Bill to be intro- 
duced, it was his intention to fix the second 
reading for a distant day, so as to enable 
his Colleague (Mr. Horsfal!) to resume the 
conduct of the Bill, and to give the 
House a full opportunity for its examina- 
tion. He now moved that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that his object 
was to learn the intentions and views of 
the Government on this question. It was 
a large one, and affected many interests 
which had grown up and been fostered by 
Acts of Parliament. It was also a ques- 
tion which largely affected the public 
morality. There was a class of persons 
called teetotallers, who supported permis- 
sive Bills in order to put down the sale of 
intoxieating liquors. But the Bill of the 
hon. Member was advocated by a different 
class, for it went to establish a free trade 
in liquors, The wisdom of Parliament 
had always made a distinction between the 
sale of commodities that were harmless 
and those that were not so, A bale of 
cotton might be passed from hand to hand 
without danger, and no restrictions were 
placed on its sale. But it was different 
with gunpowder. And so with regard to 


the sale of intoxicating liquors, which 
affected the public morality. Parliament 
had interfered for centuries, and under 
this interference or sanction of Parliament 
there had grown up large interests which 


this Bill went directly to affect. No pri- 
vate Member ought to be permitted to do 
this. The Government ought to take up 
the question, and tell the House what they 
intended to do. He wished to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) 
whether the Government, who must know 
what was the object of the Bill, were pre- 
pared to support it. If they were not he 
would withdraw his opposition; if they 
were, he would go to a division. He be- 
lieved the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Stanley) was pre- 
pared to support this Bill. [‘* No!” 

He was glad to hear that. He had thought 


‘from some part of the noble Lord’s re- 


marks, as chairman of quarter sessions, 
that he was in favour of free trade in in- 
toxicating liquors. For himself, he was 
entirely opposed to it. He was also op- 
posed to the permissive Bill of the teeto- 
tallers ; but he was prepared to support a 
judicious intermediate action between these 
two extremes. He wished, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would explain to 
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the House what course he intended to take | man applied in vain year after year for a 
in this matter, and for that purpose he | license, but ultimately obtained it on the 
moved that the House go into Committee | same grounds as those which he had origi. 


that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ immediately,’’ and insert the words 
“‘upon this day six months,” — (J/r. 
Roebuck,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘immediately’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. POWELL said, that at any rate he 


thought the House ought to go into Com- 
mittee to allow the hon. Member to intro- 


nally urged. The magistrates in one town 
proceeded on a different system from that 


Thus, the Liverpool magistrates 
| thought it their duty to grant licenses to 
| all persons who applied for them, provided 
| that the applicants were fitted to keep a 
‘licensed house; but the magistrates of 
| Manchester exercised a discretion as to the 
| number of licenses. The amount of drunk- 
| enness in Liverpool, with a population very 
| nearly the same in number, though of a 


duce his Bill. Their present system of | different character, was nearly double that 


licensing consisted of two parts, each in- 
consistent with the other, and neither 
satisfactory. [He would not say what was 
the right system to be adopted, but this he 


knew—that the country was greatly dis- | 


satisfied and disgusted with the present 
system. Our restraints had broken down, 
and if we intended to diminish drunkenness 
we must adopt some other means of doing 
so. Therefore he thought they were bound 
to go into Committee and consider the 
present proposal. It deserved so much of 
support ifit were only for the way in which 
it proposed to deal with the liquor traffic 
on Sundays. At present every one who 
took out a licence was bound to keep open 
all the seven days of the week. He 
thought it would be a great improvement if 
the parties had the option of only taking 
out a licence, with a proportionate reduc- 
tion for six days. It had been tried with 
the cabs, and found to work advantageously, 
and he saw no reason why it should not 
be equally beneficial in the case of public- 
houses. 

Mr. PEASE said, that a short time 
ago he put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, whether 
he had the licensing system under his con- 
sideration, as he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that he had. He was 
not aware the hon. Member (Mr. Graves) 
had intended to bring this Bill before the 
House. A friend of his (Mr. Lawson), the 
late Member for Carlisle, had also brought 
the question before the House a few years 
ago, tending to show the dissatisfaction 
with the present system. There were 
great anomalies in the present licensing 
system. It was a great hardship on li- 
eensed victuallers to have to apply year 
after year for a renewal of their licenses 
to benches of magistrates differently con- 
stituted. It sometimes occurred that a 


Mr. Roebuck: 


(in Manchester. He thought it would be 
useful to have his hon. Friend’s Bill dis. 
_eussed ; but he hoped the Government 
| would bring in a general measure. 
Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) having made such a direct appeal to 
/me on this subject, I will give the House 
the reason why we think we ought to ac- 
'eede to the Motion of the hon. Member 
| for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) to go into Com- 
mittee. It is a matter of courtesy to allow 
a Member to introduce his Bill. It is the 
| usual, though not the invariable rule of the 
| House that any Member who wishes may 
| introduce a Bill and lay it upon the table 
of the House. That is a very convenient 
practice, for it gives a Member an oppor- 
| tunity for explanation at a further stage ; 
it allows him to introduce the question he 
wishes to bring before the House in the 
most convenient form for discussion. That 
being so, my hon. Friend asks us to go 
into a Committee of the Whole House on 
a most important subject. The object of 
going into Committee is that leave may be 
given him to introduce a Bill for the better 
regulation of licenses, for the sale of wine, 
spirits, and beer. I mentioned the other 
day, as the hon. Member for Durham 
county (Mr. Pease) has just reminded the 
House, that proposals relating to this ques- 
tion have come before me from various 
sources, which it was my duty to consider. 
It will be for the general advantage if the 
same questions are brought before the 
| House. I may state that I have formed 
an opinion on the subject, and when the 
proper time comes I shall be prepared to 
give my opinion, I have made up my 
mind as to the kind of measure that ought 
to be introduced ; but I am not prepared 
to introduce it till I have consulted with 
my Colleagues, and till I see that the state 
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of the publie business will allow me to 
make progress with it. Still, as my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Graves) wishes to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on an important 
measure, I think the House is bound to 
afford him an opportunity. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the House would not refuse to give the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) 
an opportunity of bringing in his Bill, 
though he should oppose some of its pro- 
visions. The licensing system was in a 
very unsatisfactory state; and there was 
no place in which that was felt more than 
in Liverpool. Last year the persons re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the peace 
and morality of the town felt themselves 
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constrained to attempt to deal with the 
evils by which they were confronted, b 
means of a private Bill. The majority of 


the House of Commons, of whom he had | 
been one, would not allow such a precedent | 
to be established. But now that the mea- | 
sure again made its appearance in an un- | 


| 


objectionable form, and that the Bill no | 


longer embodied the expression merely | 
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Bill for the better Regulation of Public Houses, 
Refreshment Houses, and Beer Houses. 

House resumed. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Graves, Mr. Horsraut, and 
Mr. Hreserr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT BILL, 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Lozp JOHN MANNERS moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to authorize the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings to acquire lands for 
the purpose of the new Palace at West+ 
minster, and to construct an Embankment 
on the North shore of the River Thames, 
in the parish of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster. He said, that for the last 
few years a continual nuisance and danger 
had been experienced from the state of the 
premises near the Victoria Tower. It had 
been strongly recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1863 that the premises should 
be purchased by the Government, and that 


of the opinions of the people of Liverpool, | the embankment of the Thames should be 


great cause for complaint would exist if it | 
were hastily rejected. He quite agreed 
that the question was one which the pre- 
sent or former Governments ought to have 
taken up. The right hon. Gentleman the 
present Home Secretary (Mr. Walpole) 
had proved in time past his desire to meet 
this question. He believed that the ex- 
pression of opinion throughout the country 
necessary to carry a Government measure 
upon the subject would be much en- 
eouraged, by taking a preliminary discus- 
sion upon the Bill now proposed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that having at- 
tained his object he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GRAVES said, that the rate of 
licences would be higher in Liverpool ; but 
he could not say what would be the effect of 
the Bill with regard to other places. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it would not be 
competent for the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool to fix by his Bill the rate to be paid 
for licences without the consent of the Go- 
vernment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Acts considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 





earried along their site. He might men- 
tion that no later than last summer an at- 
tempt had been made to blow up that 
portion of the palace, and that, as lately as 
the 19th January last, a gas engine had 
exploded in the straw yard abutting on the 
Victoria Tower. These buildings would 
be pulled down, and on the western ex- 
tremity of the land so acquired it was pro- 
posed to erect a handsome range of houses, 
and the money which would be derived 
from the sale of that portion of the ground 
was expected to largely compensate for the 
cost of purchasing the pee: Under 
these circumstances, he thought the House 
would not object to the introduction of the 
Bill. 

Corone. SYKES said, he wished to 
inquire what number of houses were in- 
cluded in the Bill; and whether any esti- 
mate had been made of the money required 
for their purchase ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that if 
the hon. and gallant Colonel would look at 
the Estimates he would find a full account 
of the proposed expenditure. The sum 
total was £175,000, of which £30,000 
would be proposed during the present 


ear. 

: Mr. HENDERSON said, that the Bill 

would provide a protection against what 

might be a national calamity. Some time 

ago he had visited the premises, and within 
G 2 
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twenty yards of the Palace he saw a coal 
yard, at the foot of which were two barges 
loading gas tar. In an adjoining yard 
there were 200 or 300 tons of straw, be- 
tween which and the gas tar a man was 
smoking. A spark from his pipe might 
have caused a conflagration, which if the 
wind had been in a certain direction would 
have reached the Palace. 


Case of 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to authorize the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings to acquire 
lands for the purposes of the New Palace at 
Westminster, and to construct an Embankment 
on the North shore of the River Thames, in the 
parish of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord Jonn Manners, 
and Mr. Hunr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


CASE OF MR. CHURCHWARD. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. TAYLOR said, he rose to move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions for the 
removal of Mr. Churchward from the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the Borough of 
Dover. He had no special connection 


either with Dover or the county of Kent, 
nor had he any ill-feeling towards the per- 
son whose conduct he impugned, and until 
& communication was made to him a week 
ago, he had no knowledge of that gentle- 


man. In the communication which he 
received from Dover he was told that the 
people of Dover felt themselves injured and 
insulted—he used their phrase without en- 
dorsing it—by what they termed “ an 
atrocious job,’ which had placed on the 
bench of magistrates at Dover a person 
whose political misdoings had been recorded 
again and again in the votes of the House, 
and were enshrined in the deliberate and 
solemn Report of a Commission. He felt 
it his duty to look into these assertions, 
and to search the records of the House 
where the facts were to be found. Having 
done so, he thought it his duty to address 
a question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, but 
did not place the question on the paper 
without some misgivings and doubts. He 
said to himself, ‘* Is it conceivable, if the 
facts are as stated, that any Government 
would recommend Her Majesty to nominate 
any such person to the commission of the 
peace?” He fancied that he might find 
some commixture, some confusion of names 


Mr. Henderson 
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and dates, and be thrown over at last. He 
thought that if any Government could not 
have ventured on such a course of proceed. 
ing, the present Government would have 
been the last to do so—that a Government 
which occupied so peculiar a position in 
relation to the majority of the House would 
have been the last Government to deprive 
themselves of all the characteristics which 
were supposed to be inherent in what was 
vulgarly known as a new broom. Was it 
conceivable, he thought, that Her Majesty's 
Government, the head of the great Tory 
party in this country—that party which 
within one year had refused even to enter- 
tain a Reform Bill unless in its four corners 
there were stringent and effective clauses 
against bribery and corruption—that party 
which at the beginning of the Session had 
before it the Reports of four Commissions 
relating to certain boroughs which they now 
proposed wholly to disfranchise, innocent 
and guilty together—was it conceivable 
that such a Government could have made 
such a recommendation? Under those 
circumstances, could it be conceived that 
Her Majesty’s Government actually recom- 
mended Her Majesty to placa on the com- 
mission of peace at Dover a gentleman 
who had been reported by a Committee as 
guilty of bribery? When he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
the question he put to him on a previous 
occasion he did so with fear and trembling, 
for he thought he might find himself, to 
use a familiar phrase, ‘thrown on his 
back.” He believed, and he said it with 
all sincerity, that there was not a man on 
either side of the House who would have 
felt more pain and disgust than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary to be 
obliged to give the answer he was com- 
pelled to give, which amounted to an admis- 
sion that Mr. Churchward was the man 
against whom these heavy charges had 
been substantiated before the tribunal he 
had mentioned. The only qualification to 
that admission was an appeal ad misericor- 
diam with regard to the Report of the 
Committee of 1853. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman stated that his noble Friend the 
Lord Chancellor, until he saw his (Mr. 
Taylor’s) Motion on the paper, was unaware 
that there was any stain whatever on the 
political reputation of Mr. Churchward. He 
(Mr. Taylor) must say that the Colleagues 
of the noble and learned Lord had behaved 
with great unkindness, if not unfairness, to 
him, because it could not be doubted that 
many of them were but too well aware of 
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the facts of the case. 
that— 

« Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly io be wise ;” 
but this bliss was a stolen pleasure which 
was not permissible in the case of men 
who discharged high political functions and 
duties, and who, in discharging them, were 
bound to exercise certain responsibilities. 
Among them was the responsibility of not 
being unaware of that which was suffi- 


They all knew 
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aldermen, and common council of the bo- 
rough? Having asked his question of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and received the 
answer he did, he was bound to take this 
further step by putting this Motion on the 
paper. He was also bound to look more 
closely into the whole transaction to zee 
if there was any defence, palliation, ex- 





cuse, or diminution of the apparent enor- 
mity of the act committed, and he was 


ciently weli known to all the world be-| bound to confess that the more he looked 
sides. It happened, with some singularity, | into it the worse it appeared ; and it seemed 
that there was a case absolutely parallel |to him that no apology could be offered 
with the one before the House, All the | for it. The Home Secretary, in answering 
circumstances were the same, the same | his question with reference to the Report of 
Lord Chancellor and the same Home Se- | the Committee of 1853, said it was not quite 
eretary being concerned in it, and the only | fair to call what was done simple bribery, 
thing which was not the same was that the | because no money was given, but only situ- 
right hon. Gentleman opposite on that | ations promised. But was that a less evil 
occasion—in 1858—said his noble Friend | or crime than the giving of money? In 
would instantly proceed to undo the mis- ; his opinion the offence was multiplied three- 
chief that had been done. The case was | fold, for it was permanent instead of tem- 
that of two persons who had been ap-/| porary, and indefinite in extent instead of 


pointed to the commission of the peace in 
Canterbury, and who had previously, as in 
this cage, been reported by the Commis- 
sioners as having been guilty of bribery. 
A complaint was made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark(Mr. Locke), 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wal- 


pole) then said— 

“His noble Friend (the Lord Chancellor) was 
not in the least degree aware that the names of 
either of those persons were in the schedule of the 
Commissioners’ Report to which reference had been | 


made. 
attention, he caused inquiry to be made, and find- 
ing that the parties were the same, he instantly 
sent down to Canterbury to say that he should 
require both those gentlemen to resign.”— 
[3 Hansard, cl. 264.) 

Ile (Mr. Taylor) asserted as a fact—if he 
were mistaken he should be open to cor- 
rection—that in September last there was 
a proposal to place this Mr. Churchward 
upon the county bench of magistrates in 
Kent. 
meeting of the Wingham division of ma- 
gistrates was called, and largely attended 
by gentlemen principally belonging to the 


Tory party, and they sent up an official | 


protest to the lord-lieutenant of the county 
against that nomination. The result was 
that no more was heard of that matter. 
The next time Mr. Churchward turned up 
he was in the borough of Dover, and it 
was said that the noble Lord had received 
recommendations with regard to him which 
he was bound to entertain. He (Mr. 
Taylor) wished to know whether they were 
the usual recommendations from the mayor, 


The moment the case was brought to his | 


When that was known a special , 


| being defined and limited. The right hon. 
| Gentleman the Home Secretary had not 
read a certain paragraph in the Report, 
|which showed that Mr. Churchward, by 
‘his own admission, had not only ob- 
| tained twenty appointments, but had sent 
| thirty or forty men into the dockyard, of 
whom twenty-five were accepted. That 
‘possibly explained why the dockyards 
, always rose before them in such unfavour- 
able colours; why everything there cost 
so much, and why so many of the ills and 
abuses mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Seely) were occurring. If 
that was the way the dockyards were 
/managed they were not honest yards, 
where a fair day’s work was done for a 
fair day’s wages. They were sinks for 
used up infamy and hospitals for decayed 
scoundrels. In 1859 the Committee of 
Mail Contracts made a Report, in which 
the following passage occurred :— 

“While most anxious for the fulfilment of all 
engagements entered into in good faith between 
the Government and individuals, the Committee 
submits for the consideration of the House whe- 
ther Mr. Churchward, in having resorted to cor- 
rupt expedients, affecting injuriously the character 
of the representation of the people in Parliament, 
| has not rendered it impossible for the House of 

Commons, with due regard to its honour and dig- 

nity, to vote the sums of money necessary to fulfil 

the agreement to extend his contract from the 
' 20th of June, 1863, to the 26th of April, 1870.” 


That was something much more than a mere 
| formal record placed in the Report that 
| somebody had been guilty of bribery. It 
| stated, in point of fact, that so atrocious and 
} 
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enormous were the political misdeeds which 
had been committed, that they justified the 
Committee in recommending the House to 
absolutely quash and violate the contract 
with Mr. Churchward, which was ulti- 
mately done. That Committee was com- 
posed of an equal number of Gentlemen 
from each side of the House, and the re- 
solutions condemning Mr. Churchward were 
passed by large majorities, showing that 
so patent and so strong was the evil proved, 
that it utterly overrode all those conven- 
tional biases which honestly enough would 
sometimes lead gentlemen of similar opi- 
nions to band themselves together on one 
side or the other. That decision had been 
three times arraigned in the House, and 
three times the claims of Mr. Churchward 
had been decided against, certainly not by 
very large majorities, as the majori- 
ties had been 45 once, then 8, and 
then 14. But their debates on those 
occasions were not got up with any idea of 
whitewashing the character of Mr. Church- 
ward. The question had been simply whe- 
ther the arrangement with Mr. Church- 
ward was an economical one for the 
country. So that even if the majorities 
had gone the other way, and the House 
had chosen to resuscitate the contract, it 


would not by its vote have redeemed the 


character of Mr. Churchward. He would 
now read a few words spoken in one of 
those debates by Mr. Cobden, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, whose judgment 
he had last quoted, and who summed up 
the case in that concise and masterly man- 
ner which was characteristic of him. Mr. 
Cobden said— 


“Some people argue that we cannot legally 
refuse to pay the money. Well, then, I would 
not pay it in any way but a legal way. I quite 
join with hon. Gentlemen in that view. If they 
think that Mr, Churchward has a legal claim, let 
him establish that claim ; and for my part I would 
vote money to enable him to establish his claim 
—to pay all the legal expenses of a trial—rather 
than I would agree to grant the money for this 
contract after the Report of the Committee. 
What will the public say out of doors? Really, 
we ought to affect a virtue if we have it not. A 
Committee of this [louse reports that a person 
goes to a public office wanting to bribe a Lord of 
the Admiralty to assist in bestowing a contract by 
the most corrupt means. And what is the sort 
of bribe that is offered? Why, it is the very kind 
of bribery that ought to be most repugnant to 
this House. On the one hand, we have before us, 
as the House of Commons, a case in which an 


attempt is made upon the virtue of a public func- | 


tionary, whom we are here especially to superin- 
tend and watch ; and, on the ether hand, the bribe 
offered us is an attempt to dispose, by corrupt 
means, of the votes of constituents, in whose 
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purity and independence I should think that wo, 
as the House of Commons, ought to be most deeply 
interested.” —[3 Hansard, clxx. 1896.] 

This was the case, and he (Mr. Taylor) 
would leave it now without further com- 
ment ; comment could add nothing to it ; 
and the reckless exaggeration of a par. 
tisan, of which, he was sure, he had not 
been guilty, would not make the case 
stronger. There were differences of opi- 
nion with regard to the moral sin of bribe 
and corruption ; some thinking that illicit 
political influence had become really a 
time-hallowed part of our constitution, 
while others thought that, however devious 
and unclean might be the paths by which 
Members for certain constituencies found 
their way into Parliament, still, when they 
reached this House they should be recog- 
nised and welcomed as honourable and 
independent gentlemen, really interested 
equally with themselves in the good of the 
country. And, as regarded the constitu- 
encies, some might think that when once 
| they went through the ordeal of temptation 
jand a certain fall, they were much the 
| same as other constituencies. He would 
not discuss those points. But there was 
one point upon which he thought there 
would have beeu no difference of opinion 
on either side of the House, and that was 
that however little it might matter compara- 
tively how they formed the House wherein 
their laws were made, no stain should 
touch, no blot of suspicion should lie upon 
those who administered those laws. He 
had thought it was the boast of this coun- 
try that whatever might be our political 
peccadilloes, at any rate the purity of the 
ermine, the independence and honour of 
the magisterial bench, could never be im- 
peached. We were in the habit of criti- 
cising severely, and perhaps not altogether 
unjustly, the system in America of electing 
their Judges for a term of years, and of 
asking how, under. such a system, they 
could hope to have Judges free from poli- 
tical bias, acting without fear or favour, 
and beyond all suspicion. Now, he should 
say that the language which they often 
heard upon that subject received, in the 
present case, but a very sorry illustration. 
There they had a person whose political 
character was not equivocal, whose politi- 
cal misdeeds had been enshrined in the 
Report of a Committee, while that Report 
had itself been endorsed again and again 
by majorities of that House—they had 
such a person recommended by the Govern- 
ment to Her Majesty for the commission 
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of the peace—for an office in which he 
would have to judge without fear, favour, 
or partiality, and even without the suspi- 
cion of being subject to any such influences, 
the various causes which might come be- 
fore him, and in which the interests of 
different classes must be involved. It 
would be a deliberate poisoning of the 
fountain of justice at its very source. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions for the removal of Mr, 
Churchward from the Commission of the Peace 
for the Borough of Dover.”—(Mr. Taylor.) 


Mason DICKSON said, he would not 
trespass at any length on the time of the 
House; but he felt sure he should receive 
its indulgence when he rose, as he then 
did, to defend the character of a person 
who had suffered a very grievous persecu- 
tion, and whom he believed to be an up- 
right and honourable man. He thought 
he should be neither doing his duty as one 
of the Members for Dover, nor doing jus- 
tice to a gentleman whom he had no hesi- 
tation in saying in that House he was 
proud to number among his constituents, 
if he did not state that he looked upon the 
attack which had been made upon that 
gentlemau by the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter as not only wanton and cowardly, but— 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, I rise to order. 
The word “cowardly,”’ Sir, is quite un- 
known in this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 


Member will, no doubt, withdraw that word, | 


Mason DICKSON said, he should be 
sorry if he had said anything which was 
contrary to the Rules of the House; but he 
was about to express his reason for his 
opinion. He must say that he looked upon 
that attack as unjustifiable. The House 
would remember that when he had ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member in the name of 
justice to postpone that Motion for a few 
days only, until certain right hon. Gentle- 
meu could be present who were intimately 
acquainted with the whole of the facts of 
the case, and able to bear testimony upon 
it, the hon. Member refused to accede to 
so reasonable an appeal. He could not, 
therefore, compliment the hon. Gentleman 
on his idea of justice; neither could he 
share with him the belief that it was right, 
or proper, or just, to sacrifice the character 
of an individual to gain a momentary party 
triumph. The hon. Member had spoken 
of the decision which was come to by the 
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Committee of 1853; but he had slurred 
over the second Report of that Committee. 
He had hardly noticed the fact that the 
second Report was a complete answer to 
the first. The hon. Gentleman was as 
well aware as he was that Mr. Churchward 
himself had in vain petitioned that House 
to be heard at its Bar, and examined by 
counsel. He was also aware that for the 
last eight years Mr. Churchward had been 
trying to bring his case before a court of 
justice, and had always been thwarted by 
the Government of the day. In 1865 he 
brought an action in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, upon the main question, and how 
was he met? By a demurrer in law, and 
therefore he was again unable to vindicate 
his character. The persecution which Mr. 
Churehward had met with had no precedent 
jin political history. Political spite, he 
might say, instigated the proceedings of 
1859 ; and political spite, coupled with 
personal animosity, instigated the proceed. 
ings of 1867. The hon. Member for Leices- 
ter had told them that lhe had been asked 
| by the town of Dover to bring that matter 
| forward, and wished them to suppose that 
| Mr. Churchward’s appointment had given 
| offence to the whole of that town. [Mr. 
| Taytor: Not to the whole town, but 
| to individuals in it.] To prove that Mr. 
| Churchward was held in high esteem in 

Dover he would read to the House an 

address to that gentleman, which had been 
| signed by all the leading men of the town 
'in the short space of three hours. The 
| address said— 

“We, the undersigned inhabitants of Dover, 
beg to express to you our deep regret at the at- 
| tack that was made upon you on Friday last in 
| the House of Commons in connection with your 
| recent appointment as a magistrate of the 

borough. We venture to express our sense of 
| the high estimation in which during your long 
| residence among us you have been so deservedly 

held by a large majority of the inhabitants, and 
| also of your fitness in every respect to fill the 
| office of a magistrate ; and we would desire to ex- 
| press to you our heartfelt wish that you may long 
| be spared to assist in administering justice among 
us, and promoting all measures tending to the 
advancement and prosperity of our town.” 


Well, how did that matter originate ? 
Was it brought forward by a leading 
Liberal? He could state that a Liberal of 
distinction and high honour was asked to 
bring it forward, and he distinctly refused 
to have anything to do with it. That pro- 
ceeding had been instigated by a man who 
was formerly one of Mr. Churchward’s 
servants, who was discharged for some rea- 
son into which he need not enter, and who 
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was now actuated by spite towards his 
old employer. He knew that a gentleman 
high in station and character, a Member 
of that House, connected with Dover, and 
who was known to be an enemy of Mr. 
Churchward, had declined to make himself 
the dirty tool and cat’s-paw of the hon. 
Member for Leicester. If the hon, Mem- 
ber was bursting with a desire to expose 
all political corruption and vice, he need 
not have gone to Dover to get acase. He 
need not have gone back fifteen or even 
eight years, but only about eight weeks, 
and he would have found sitting on the 
Benches opposite, almost by his very side, 
men who had been proved guilty before 
Committees of that House of conduct ten 
times as bad as that of Mr. Churchward. 
Now what, he would ask, were the accu- 
sations which were brought against Mr. 
Churchward ? They were two. One of 
them related to events which had occurred 
as far back as 1852; the other to some 
proceedings which had taken place in 
1859. In 1853 a Committee of that 
House had assembled to inquire into the 
question whether Mr. Mare had been duly 
elected for Plymouth in the preceding 
year, and he admitted that when they 
first met they had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Churchward had bribed cer- 
tain individuals at that election by offering 
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fifteen years, was deserving of the special 
condemnation of his conduct which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite invited it to pro. 
nounce. There was another gentleman, 
named Mennie, whose name had beey 
brought prominently forward in connection 
with the election for Plymouth, who had 
afterwards been made a magistrate. His 
appointment to that position had been 
challenged in that House or in the House 
of Lords ; but it was resolved, after the 
decision arrived at by the Committee, 
clearing the character of the Conservative 
agents, that the appointment ought to be 
allowed to stand. After those transactions, 
in 1854, a Liberal Government, of which 
Earl Russell was a member, entered with 
Mr. Churchward inte a contract for the 
conveyance of the mails between Dover 
and the Continent, which was renewed by 
the same Government in 1855. They must, 
therefore, have supposed that there was 
no serious reflection on his character. 
Beyond that, Mr. Churchward had been 
allowed, unchallenged, to raise a Volunteer 
Corps in Dover, in which he held a com- 
mission. Now, when the House was sit- 
ting in judgment upon him, he thought he 
} might without offence ask whether there 
| were any within its walls who, when en- 
| gaged in the turmoil of a General Election, 
| might not have committed offences as grave 





them employment. The first Resolution, / as those with which that gentleman was 
however, to which that same Committee charged. He would say to hon. Members, 
had come on re-assembling was— | ‘let him among us who ean put his hand 
<* Taek 0 mmenal Caled thats’ si een, |e his heart and declare that he is 
at a general deliel prevaled at Elymouth, | without sin cast the first stone.” He 


both previous to and at the election of burgesses | ° ° 
to serve in Parliament for the borough of Ply- | ¢#me next to the year 1859, in which year 


mouth in 1852, that it was not illegal for a can- | two Committees sat—the one to inquire 
didate, or his agents, to obtain, or promise to! whether Admiral Leake and Mr. Nicol 
obtain, situations or employment for electors | had been duly elected Members for Dover 
who had previously pledged their votes.” ge 2 : ° 

the other to investigate the circumstances 
connected with the renewal of the mail 


That Resolution entirely removed from | 
Mr. Churchward the odium which the | contract. As to the Election Committee, 
Committee would seem to have cast upon | its Chairman told Mr. Churchward, at the 
him by their first decision. It should also | conclusion of its proceedings, in the opeu 
be remembered that the proceedings con-| Committee-ruom, that nothing had tran- 
nected with the Plymouth election ex- | spired in the course of the inquiry which 
tended over a period of four months, that | in the slightest degree affected his honour 


a Conservative Government was then in | or character. He admitted, however, that 
power, and he would, under those cireum- | the second Committee, which he had just 
stances, put it to the common sense of the | mentioned, had come to the decision that 
House whether it was not to be expected | Mr. Churchward had resorted to corrupt 
that the followers of that party were more | expedients. It must at the same time be 
likely to receive any appointments which | borne in mind that this was a decision 


were vacant than those who happened to 
profess Liberal opinions. He would ask 
the House whether, having taken into ac- 
count the Resolution which he had just 
read, Mr. Churchward, after the lapse of 


Major Dickson 


which had been challenged, as being en- 
tirely contrary to evidence, and with re- 
spect to which many distinguished Mem- 
bers of that and the other House of Par- 
liament as well as of the bar entertained 
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the opinion, that on the evidence before! granting of the contract.” Mr. Corry 


them the Committee should have arrived 
at a different conclusion. It was a deci- 
sion that had been arrived at altogether 
upon the evidence of three individuals, 
and from a conversation which lasted 
only five minutes. He had always un- 
derstood that in dealing with evidence 
it was customary when two persons said 
one thing and a third something differ- 
ent, to believe the statement of the two 
rather than that of the single indivi- 
dual. On the occasion in question, how- 
ever, the Committee felt themselves justi- 
fied in ignoring the testimony of two gen- 
tlemen, and taking instead that of one. 
The three gentlemen who were in the 
room in which the conversation to which 
he was alluding took place were Captain 
Carnegie, Mr. Churchward, and Mr. Her- 
bert Murray, and he would, in the first 


place, read to the House the evidence of 


Captain Carnegie, who said— 


‘Mr. Churchward spoke to me on the subject 
of the pending election for Dover—he made an 
allusion to his anxiety to obtain the renewal of 
his contract. Mr. Churchward spoke most freely 
and openly to me upon the subject of the con- 
tract. I thought it the most imprudent and in- 
cautious speech that ever came from a man’s 
mouth, and it made so great an impression upon 
me that I recollect every word of it. He led me 
to the belief that this contract was to be re- 
newed. That was the impression left upon my 
mind.” 

The following was Mr. Churchward’s ac- 
count of the same conversation :— 

“In the course of his interview with Captain 
Carnegie the word contract was never mentioned. 
The word contract was never used, and my re- 
collection of the circumstance is perfect.” 


Mr. Murray said— 


“Ido not think the contract was ever men- 


tioned. I am quite quite sure that nothing 


said that “as far as the Admiralty were 
concerned, the question was determined 
by their recommendation to the Treasury 
| on the 24th of February,’’ which was before 
| the alleged statement took place, thus af- 
| fording a strong presumption that Mr. 
;Churchward could not have used the 
_ language attributed to him. Captain Car- 
| megie, moreover, admitted that— 
“Mr. Murray could not have forwarded Mr. 
Churchward’s views at the Admiralty, as before 
| his interviews the question had been disposed of 
| by that Department.” 


| Captain Carnegie added, that it was no 
| discredit to a Government contractor to 
| vote for a Government candidate; and Sir 
| Stafford Northeote further said that he 
|had sent for Mr. Churchward, that that 
| gentleman did not apply to him, and that 
| with him mainly rested the responsibility 
of granting the contract, which was prac- 
| tically settled before the elections came 
| On. Under all those circumstances, he 
' confidently appealed to the House to say 
whether the charge contained in the Report 
of the Committee was not simply implied 
rather than proved, as would seem to be 
shown by the fact that upon a confessedly 
partisan division their decision was ratified 
only by a very small majority. To show 
what were the views which were enter- 
tained on the point by those men who had 
the best means of judging of the merits 
of the case, he would read to the House 
the letters of a right hon. Gentleman and 
a noble Lord, who now occupied seats on 
| the Treasury Bench. The first letter was 
| a8 follows :— 





“42, Harley Street, May 20, 1863. 
| ‘*My dear Sir,—I must thank you for your 
| note, which has given me much pleasure. It 


passed between Mr. Churchward and Captain | was a great mortification to me to fail of persuad- 
Carnegie about the contract. I am under the | ing the House of Commons to take a just view of 
impression that Captain Carnegie is confusing | acase which has been so shamefully misrepre- 
some conversation with him with the one between | sented, and I could not but fear that the divi- 
Mr. Churchward himselfand Captain Carnegie. I | sion was owing to my imperfect statement or 
am quite sure that Mr. Churchward never said | ineffective mode of handling the argument. Tam 


those words to Captain Carnegie in my presence.” | truly glad to find that you, at least, give me credit 
| for having done what I could. We shall fight the 


Now, it was on that evidence, and that) pattie again on the 28th, and I hope with better 
alone, that the words ‘‘ corrupt expe- success, though it is difficult to do away with an 


dients’’ were employed. Mr. Murray _ impression such as ~ been pe upon the 
“ . *. | minds of too many embers. Few will give 
further stated, that the extension of his | themselves the trouble to examine and weigh the 


contract was not the price of Mr. Church-| svidence. If they did, they could hardly resist the 
ward’s support to the Government at | conviction thatif there was any wrong in the pro- 
Dover.” Sir John Pakington said that | ceedings in 1859 (and I do not think there 


**he had no knowledge of the means by | phages hese ny nw ae sap eves Gas 


which the Dover election was to be car- |.) his has been my feeling throughout, and I 
ried.” Sir Stafford Northcote said that | cannot doubt that any impartial person who would 
** political motives had no effect in the | take the trouble of carefully studying the facts 
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with no other desire but to get at the truth would 

come to the same conclusion.—I remain, faithfully 

yours, Srarrorp II]. Nortucors. 
J. G. Churehward, Esq.” 


The second letter was from the noble 
Lord the First Commissioner of Werks, 
who said— 


“ Sir,—LIavail myself of the opportunity offered 
by your letter of the 1st to repeat to you person- 
ally and privately that which I said publicly in 
the House of Commons—my entire beliefin your 
honour and good faith, and my conviction that 
the finding of the Committee, and the action taken 
by the Government, therefore, are alike opposed 
to common sense and common justice. Whether 
it is still possible to reverse the decision of the 
House of Commons I cannot presume to say ; but 
if, 1 will not say your friends, but the friends of 
honesty, think fit to take further steps in the 
House, I shall most cordially co-operate with 
them ; and I will anyhow express a hope that, 
for the future, you will feel that if you have lost a 
contract through political malevolence you have 
gained friends, among whom desires to be ranked 
— Yours very faithfully, Joun Manners. 

J. G. Churchward, Esq.” 


Case of 


He thought he had now shown the House 
that there was no good ground for the accu- 
sations which had been brought against Mr. 
Churehward, and that he was, at all events, 
justified in asking it to withhold its decision. 
Mr, Churehward, as they all knew, had been 
endeavouring for a long time, at great cost, 


to have the case heard in a court of justice; 
and it would be contrary to every prin- 
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lif he had himself been sitting at the time 
|on that side of the House he should have 
| done the same. It was done ina moment 
‘ of political agitation and excitement ; but 
| he would appeal to them whether now, in 
their calmer moments, they were still de- 
|termined to blacken and destroy Mr, 
| Churchward’s character? Were they going 
| to sacrifice an honourable man just for the 
| sake of gaining a fleeting triumph over the 
| Treasury Bench ¢ Would they not have 
ample opportunities within the next month? 
| was not dual voting to be shortly discussed, 
|when they could exercise their feelings 
| without restraint ? Surely that wouid be 
a more fitting occasion for triumph, as well 
/as a more liberal and generous one, than 
'that a great party should combine to de- 
stroy the reputation of a private gentle- 
man? Would it be wise at this moment, 
when the bitterest animosities of party 
were ready to burst forth, for hon. Gentle- 
men to throw this firebrand into the camp, 
/ especially when men of all parties in Dover 
were joining hand with hand in the endea- 
vour to promote the common welfare of 
the town? For himself he was actuated 
by no personal animosities ; he cared not 
‘whether a man were a Radical or a Tory 
so that he was an honest man; aud he 
| appealed to the hon. Member for Leicester, 
‘notwithstanding his extreme opinions, 


ciple of the Constitution if they were to | whether it was worthy of his high character 
come to a decision that night, and so to | to stand up in that House and blacken the 
prejudice the case in the eyes of those | character of an honourable gentleman wheu 
outside the House. By the law, as it at} he had nota tittle of evidence to justify the 
present stood respecting bribery, Members ; proceeding. He called upon the House, in 
of Parliament who might have been found | the sacred name of justice, to pause before 
guilty of the grossest corruption were not | committing a wrong which could never be 
prevented from resuming their position as | repaired. He could not, indeed, hope for 
Members of the House. He had no desire | justice from mere bigoted political partisaus; 
to cast a stone at any individual Member; | but he was addressing a British House of 
rather than do so he had withdrawn the| Commons. He left the case confidently in 
Motion that stood in his name that evening. the hands of hon. Members on both sides of 
One hon. Gentleman whose name had been | the House, confident that they would be 
mentioned (Mr. Watkin) was a personal | guided by those rules of honour and fair- 
friend of his. Hewas happy to see the ness and justice which regulated the con- 
course he had adopted in writing to the | duct and actions of all honourable men. 

Lord Chancellor; and he had no doubt! Mr. BENTINCK said, that at au early 
but that he would be able, when the time | period of the evening he addressed a ques- 


arrived, to clear himself on the floor of the | 
House, as Mr. Churchward would be able | 
and glad to do if he had the honour of a 

seat there. But he would remind hon. | 
Gentlemen opposite that they had already | 
ruined Mr. Churchward’s property and | 


tion to the hon. Member for Leicester for 
the purpoe of ascertaining whether the 
hon. Member would include in his Motion 
all magistrates in a position similar to Mr. 
Churchward, and the hon. Member asked 
whether the question was put seriously. 


fortune, and he had never in any way | Now, he thought that the discussion, as 
murmured at the decision. He (Major Dick- | far as it had gone, showed that there was 
son) did not find fault with hon. Gentle- | a great deal of seriousness in the matter. 
men opposite on that account. Very likely | He would not detain the House long, for, 


dajor Dickson 
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after the able address of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Dover (Major 
Dickson), he did not think that much was 
required to be said in favour of Mr. Church- 
ward. As he understood the hon. Member 
for Leicester to say that Mr. Churchward 
or any person found to have committed 
bribery was not fit to be a magistrate, he 
thought that the hon. Member would have 
done better if he had dealt with the case 
wore generally, and had not selected merely 
one isolated instance. In cases of this 
kind, and especially in Mr. Churchward’s 
case, there had been exhibited a great 
deal of party feeling ; and though he did 
not suppose that the hon. Member for 
Leicester was actuated by party mo- 
tives, yet the hon. Member would have 
done well had he made his Motion more 
comprehensive. It was well known that 
there were many magistrates in the position, 
in this respect, of Mr. Churchward, and as, 
of course, there was no party feeling or 
political animosity in the present Motion, 
as the pure and proper administration of 
justice was the only object in view, it was 
clear that the wider the scope of the Motion 
the more effective it must be. He was of 


opinion that all personalities should be | 


avoided, and therefore he would mention 
no case involving the name of any Gentle- 
man in that House ; but every one conver- 
sant with the political history of this country 
knew that not only Committees of that 
House, but tribunals more strictly judicial, 
such as Royal Commissions, had found 
that there were many instances of gentle- 
men who had dealt in election matters in 
the same manner as Mr. Churchward was 
charged with acting. He, consequently, 
proposed to move, by way of Amendment, 
to omit all the words in the Motion after 
the word ‘‘ of,” and to add the following 
words :— 

“All persons in the Commission of the Peace 
in any County, City, or Borough who have been 
found, either by Committees of this House or by 
Royal Commissions guilty of, or privy or assenting 
to, corrupt practices in Parliamentary Elections.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the words “removal of” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“all persons in the Commission of the Peace of 
any County, City, or Borough who have been 
found, either by Committees of this House or by 
Royal Commissions guilty of, or privy or assenting 
to, corrupt practices at Parliamentary Elections.” 
—(Mr. Bentinck.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the purpose 
of the Amendment is, I suppose, to get 


additional words tacked to the Motion we 
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the view of enabling hon. Members to vote 
against the Motion in its original form. 1 
did not gather from the speech of the hou. 
Mover of the Amendment whether that 
was his intention, and I shall be glad to 
know whether the additional words are 
proposed with that view. If so, I think 
it is the duty of the Government to state, 
for the guidance of the House, their opinion 
on a question of a very grave and important 
nature, and the importance of which I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) at all appre- 
ciates. I heard his answer to-night to a 
question put to him from his own side of 
the House relating to two Members of this 
House. I did not hear, but I became ac- 
quainted in the usual way with the answer 
he gave on a former occasion to a some- 
what similar question. 1 own I can sym- 
pathize with the right hon. Gentleman up 
to a certain point, inasmuch as I thin 

that class of questions is one of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty; but I do not 
sympathize with his practice in attempting 
to get rid of these subjects as if they were 
matters that could be treated with great 
levity. With regard to the Amendment, 
it appears to me that the subject embraced 
by it is a very serious and grave one. | 


| am far from saying that much of the mat- 


ter comprised in it may not deserve the 
consideration of this House, and I think 
that, as the circumstances referred to arise 
out of recent Reports of Commissions, it 
would have been proper for the Executive 
Government to state their opinion for the 
guidance of the House in respect to the 
course to be taken. The Amendment is 
not necessarily in propriety or justice en- 
titled to be annexed to the original Motion. 
This Amendment lays down the principle, 
if I understand it aright, that whenever a 
Select Committee of this House or a Royal 
Commission has found that any person was 
guilty of corrupt practices such person 
shall be included within the scope of the 
Motion, and Her Majesty shall be prayed 
to remove him from the commission of the 
peace. That isa very great extension of 
the original Motion, and an extension not 
only as to the persons, but as to the prin- 
ciple. I fully admit that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would be perfectly justi- 
fied in challenging my hon. Friend to 
accede to an addition to his Motion with 
regard to all persons who stand in the 
same position as Mr. Churchward; but 
that is not the issue which he has raised, 
Here I may remark that I was totally ig- 
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norant of anything that had happened as 
to the case of Mr. Churchward since the 
last debate in this House, until I heard of 
the question put by my hon. Friend, and I 
am exceedingly sorry that anything should 
have occurred which should render it ne- 
cessary to recur to a matter that cannot 
be associated with agreeable recollections 
for any of us. Mr. Churehward does not 
stand simply in the position of a geutle- 
man against whom a Select Committee of 
this House, or any tribunal extraneous to 
this House, has formed a certain judg- 
ment. The broad and palpable differ- 
ence is this, that the judgment of 
the Committee has been adopted in the 
first instance by the Executive Govern- 
ment, and in the second instance by the 
House itself. It is not therefore upon 
the decision of a Select Committee or a 
Royal Commission, but upon the vote and 
judgment of the House itself that my hon. 


Friend, as I apprehend, takes his stand. | 


The distinction is broad and clear between 
that sort of preliminary finding, which the 
decision of the Committee of 1859 would 
have been had nothing followed, and the 
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| Mr. OSBORNE : It was the gloss which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman put upon 
| the noble Lord’s letter. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Iam glad to hear 
it is so; but I confess I should have 
| thought that was the natural construction 
!of the words. If, however, that was not 
'the noble Lord’s intention, so much the 
better. Well, in the Committee these 
questions were asked by Mr. Crawford—| 
confess I am very sorry to be obliged to 
read this, but after what has been said with 
regard to the judgment of the Committee ] 
am compelled to do so— 








| ‘Did you vote at the previous election for 
| Dover? Mr. Churchward : Yes. 

| “For whom did you vote? For the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Mr. Bernal Osborne. 

“Then you voted for ‘the Gentleman with the 
long tongue?’ Yes, I voted for the Gentleman 
with the long tongue ; I voted for Mr. Osborne. 

“Did you vote for him from political consi- 
| derations ? No; not at all. I distinctly stated 
| that I did not support him on political considera- 
tions, but because I thought that as he was the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and as there was a 
chance of the harbour being turned over to the 
Admiralty, and that they were likely to buy it, 
I thought that Mr. Bernal Osborne could serve 





the interests of Dover and also my interests bet- 


finding we have now before us, when that | “ 
ter than any one else. 


decision was challenged, and after full | ’ ; 
debate was affirmed by a majority in this | That was the view taken with regard to 
House. The hon. and gallant Gentleman | the exercise of the franchise, and he 


(Major Dickson) in his very able speech | made the announcement with satisfaction. 
has cited, as though they were inde-| With what face, I ask, are we to set our- 
pendent witnesses, the testimony of the } selves to take measures for the prevention 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of | of bribery if such disposal of a vote, the 


State for India (Sir Stafford North-| exercise of a public trust, with a view to 
cote) who was concerned in these trans- | private benefit, is allowed to pass without 
aetions—although, by the direct asser-| censure? I now come to paragraph 
tion of the Committee, innoceutly con- | No. 6, which contained the words, ** hav- 
cerned, and everybody who knows him | ing resorted to corrupt expedients.” An 
must be convinced that he could not be; Amendment was moved by a Gentleman, 
otherwise concerned—and of a noble Lord! always to be named with honour for 
(Lord John Manners) who was one of the | his strict political integrity and his jealous 
winority in the Committee. The hon. and | guardianship of public interest, the late Sir 
gallant Gentleman also goes back to the | Henry Willoughby, for leaving out those 
evidence, and thinks his account of that | words and substituting for them ‘‘ endea- 
evidence is suflicient to induce the House | voured to exercise an undue influence, as 
to overlook, and to condemn, as partial | appears from his conversation with Captain 
and prejudiced, the judgment of that Vom-| Carnegie.” The Committee divided, and 
mittee. That judgment, however, is a for- )a minority of 6 voted for the Amendment, 
midable document. I must call the atten- | and'a majority ef 8 against it, the ma- 
tion of the House to two paragraphs in it, jority including the late Lord Northbrook, 
and as the hon. and gallant Gentleman | then Sir Francis Baring, a man than whom 
read a letter written by the noble Lord | a more perfect example of purity and im- 
ascribing the judgment to political ma- | partiality in his public conduct with respect 
levolence— | to any question of this class never occupied 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: No, | did!a place in this House. The paragraph 
not. was then put to the vote as it stands, being 

Mr. GLADSTONE: | think I heard | in the following terms :— 
the words. “While most anxious for the fulfilment of all 
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engagements entered into in good faith between 
the Government and individuals, the Committee 
submits for the consideration of the House whe- 
ther Mr. Churchward, in having resorted to cor- 
rupt expedients affecting injuriously the character 
of the representation of the people in Parliament, 
has not rendered it impossible for the House of 
Commons, with due regard to its honour and dig- 
nity, to vote the sums of money necessary to fulfil 
the agreement to extend his contract from the 
20th of June, 1863, to the 26th of April, 1870.” 
That paragraph, containing the full breadth 
of the censure which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has impugned, was carried by 
a majority of 9to 4, and in the majority 
was Sir Henry Willoughby, though that 
distinguished gentleman was on the same 
political side as Mr. Churchward. The 
Committee’s Report came under the con- 
sideration of Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, and they had to consider whether, 
with that Report before them, they would 
take upon themselves the responsibility of 
proposing this money. They determined 
that they would not assume any such re- 
sponsibility. The question, however, was 
raised in this House by those who repre- 
sented the views of the four dissenting 
members of the Committee. In the month 
of Mareh, 1860, Captain Leicester Ver- 
non challenged the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and made a Motion to this effeet-— 
“ That this House, having considered the Re- 
port and the evidence presented by the Select 
Committee on Packet and Telegraph Contracts, 
is of opinion that the contract entered into ought 
to be fulfilled.” 
lt was impossible to raise the issue more 
distinetly between the Committee and Mr. 
Churehward than was then done, That 
Motion was the subject of a long, animated, 
and searching debate, the result being that 
when the House divided 117 persons sup- 
ported it, and 162 adopted the Report of 
the Committee by giving a negative to the 
Motion. There was afterwards a series of 
proceedings year after year with which 
the House need not be troubled, and never, 
except on a single occasion, was a vote of 
this House passed for money for the Dover 
contract without certainly in the most in- 
vidious manner including the name of Mr. 
Churehward, in order to oust him from any 
monies stipulated in the contract made by 
him and condemned by the Committee. 
Once that mode of proceeding was ques- 
tioned by a Motion to alter the form of the 
vote—the question of the Report of the 
Committee was never directly raised —and 
upon that occasion the Motion was rejected, 
[ admit by a very small majority. But 
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brought to issue, was, as I have shown, 
made its own by this House; this House, 
therefore, is as responsible for that Report 
as if we had all been members of the Com- 
mittee, and that is the foundation of the 
relation between the House of Commons 
and Mr. Churchward. Now, I think it 
was most unfortunate, I think it was not 
consistent with a due respect to this House, 
that the Lord Chaneellor, the head of the 
legal profession, should, under these cir- 
cumstances, and at the very time, or im- 
mediately after the very period when the 
House had been renewing its Vote of Cen- 
sure against Mr. Churehward, have ap- 
pointed that gentleman to the magistracy. 
And here I may say that, in one respect, 
I am glad that a question was put from the 
opposite side of the House to-night, what- 
ever the motive in putting it might be, be- 
cause it gave to the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Watkin) an opportunity of 
making a declaration which I cannot but 
think does him the highest honour, He 
had called for inquiry, but of course he 
might know there would be difficulties in 
the way, and consequently he had volun- 
tarily abjured all assumption of the dignity 
and power of the magistracy until he 
should be acquitted of the charge brought 
against him. I do not dwell onthe charge 
made against Mr. Churchward in 1853, 
because I am not cognizant of the cireum- 
stances of the Report of that year, fur- 
ther than that I find, on referring to it, 
that the conduct pursued had been of a 
very extraordinary character, since it seems 
that something like forty or forty-five 
Government employments had been pro- 
cured by Mr. Churchward for the purpose 
of distributing them among the electors of 
Plymouth. Now, underthesecireumstances, 
what are we todo? My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment told us the other night that the 
Lord Chancellor made this appointment in 
ignorance of what had taken place between 
this House and Mr. Churechward. Sir, | 
must say, if that be so, the Lord Chancellor 
has the utmost reason to complain of those 
gentlemen, however respectable, who re- 
commended him to appoint Mr. Church- 
ward to the magistracy in ignorance of 
facts grave and serious. But, if the Lord 
Chaneellor acted in ignorance, it was his 
duty upon the discovery of the facts to 
undo what he had done before. It is no 
answer to the House to say that he was 
ignorant of the circumstances. I must con- 
fess when I heard that this debate was ac- 
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tually to take place | did hope that we should 
have had either from some Member of the 
Government who had communicated with 
Mr. Churchward, or from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Major Dick- 
son), some declaration which would have 
relieved us from the painful issue raised 
between the dignity and duty of this House 
to support its own authoritative judgments 
and the character of Mr. Churchward. Had 
Mr. Churehward authorized anybody on his 
behalf to whisper one syllable of regret for 
the conduct which drew upon him the cen- 
sure of the Committee, and after that Re- 
port the judgment of this House and the 
loss of the contract, which, no doubt, must 
have been attended with more or less loss 
of commercial profit in itself legitimate, I 
feel confident—though | have not had any 
communication with him on that point—my 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
would have withdrawn his Motion. I, for 
one, would not have supported it had any 
such communication been made. Does Mr. 
Churehward regret the conduct which 
brought down upon him the Reports of 
1853 and of 1859 and the judgments of 
this House ; or are we to be told, as has 
been fairly stated or implied in the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, that 


this judgment of the House and of its Com- 
mittees were acts performed in the spirit 


of political partisanship? Well, then, 
that is to be the reason why Mr. Chureh- 
ward is to remain a magistrate. Does not 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman see the 
fatal error that he commits when he him- 
self raises the issue between the character 
of this House and the character of Mr. 
Churehward, because if Mr. Churchward is 
to remain a magistrate it is because the 
judgment of the Committee and of this 
House were governed by the spirit of 
political partisanship. That, therefore, is 
the admiasion we are called upon to make. 
Well, then, if that be the issue I accept it, 
but I accept it with regret. The smallest 
intimation on the part of Mr. Churchward, 
which, forbearing to aceuse this House, 
would have expressed regret for the eon- 
duct in question might, I think, have in- 
duced the House to acquiesce, though not 
without some difficulty. But even in the 
choice between difficulties the House, I am 
sure, would have acquiesced ; because it is 
irksome, it is odious, it is invidious, to 
have to go back upon questions of this 
kind which one might have hoped had been 
long closed. But as we are now dis- 


tinetly told by the hon. and gallant Gen- | 
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tleman who appears here as the advocate 
and champion of Mr. Churchward that we 
must retrace our steps and must negative 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Leices. 
ter because our judgments were founded 
on political partisanship—[ Major Dickson: 
I asked to postpone the Motion.] That 
is not the question at all; no Motion of 
that kind has been made, for an Amend. 
ment of another description is before the 
House. All I can say is if a Motion had 
been made to postpone the decision on the 
ground that there was some hope of an apo- 
logy from Mr. Churchward, I, for one, would 
be prepared to recommend it. Or if some 
other Gentleman, authorized to speak for 
Mr. Churchward, will give us that satis- 
faction which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber has declined—has more than declined 
—to give, because he brings the ma- 
jority of this House into court and con- 
demns us—if that satisfaction is given, 
I, for one, shall feel that my duty is per- 
formed, and I shall gladly retire from this 
arena. But if it be not given, whatever 
pain I may feel, I see no option left me 
but to support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester, who has undertaken the 
discharge of a most painful duty. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
there are many points connected with this 
question upon which it is impossible that | 
should remain silent. I stand here, how- 
ever, at some disadvantage, because I have 
just returned from my election in the coun- 
try. I was not aware of what was coming 
before the House, and I am sorry to say 
that I am not in a position to-night to enter 
upon the general question; but as my 
name has been prominently brought for- 
ward in more than one of the speeches 
made to-night, and as I am now addressing 
a House of Commons, many Members of 
which are not familiar with what took place 
in the last House, I feel it my duty to say 
a few words with respect to the exact cir- 
cumstances of the transactions of 1859, as 
well as 1 can recall them at this moment. 
I would premise that I know very little of 
what took place in 1853, and that I am 
not aware of the circumstances under which 
Mr. Churchward has now been appointed 
to the magistracy of Dover. It appears to 
be the feeling of the House, and a very 
natural feeling it is, that the cireumstances 
which attended the making and the can- 
celling of the contract entered into by the 
Government of 1859 require the grave con- 
sideration of this House. As | was one 
of the parties that led to the appointment 
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of the Committee, I may state the general 
character of the transaction, and why I 
fee) that Mr. Churchward received an in- 
jury on the part of the House of Commons. 
I believed then, and I have always felt, 
that he was treated in a manner that gave 
him legitimate cause of complaint. Laying 
aside all questions of his general fitness 
for appointment to the magistracy, it was 
due to him that those who were in any 
way connected with the transaction of 1859 
should endeavour to mark their sense that 
he was an injured man. That is the feel- 
ing with which I rose, and I feel it the 
more strongly because it was the pleasure 
of the Committee of 1859 to pronounce a 
verdict in which I on one side and Mr. 
Churehward on the other might be said to 
have been put on our trial, and the result 
was that they acquitted me and condemned 
him. Under these cireumstances | was 
placed in a position which I felt to be most 
painful, because | always considered that 
if there had been condemnation of both, 
or an acquittal of both, little could have 
been said ; but when the Committee chose 
to single him out for condemnation and 
pronounce an acquittal on me, they came 
to a verdict which I have repeatedly said 
| could not accede to—a verdict which, so 


long as I am able to stand up, I shall say 


was an unjust verdict. I am sorry, Sir, 
that I have not had time to refer carefully 
to the proceedings of the Committee; but I 
remember, generally, what the cireumstan- 
ees were. They were these :—Mr. Church- 
ward—I am telling an old story to many 
fientlemen, but there are others who were 
not Members of the last Parliament—Mr. 
Churehward was a contractor with the Go- 
vernment. His contract had several years 
to run. Mr. Churehward came to the 
(tovernment of Lord Derby in 1859, when 
I was Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
asked a renewal of that contract some years 
before it expired. He gave as a reason 
that he was prepared to enlarge the service 
and build new vessels or something equiva- 
lent. His application was referred in due 
course to the Admiralty, and the Board of 
Admiralty reported in favour of his pro- 
posal. It was sent to the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, who reported against the extension 
of the contract. The matter then came 


to the Treasury, and a Report was made | 
by the permanent Under Secretary or some | 
I forget on | 


other officer of the Treasury. 
whieh side he reported. It then came to 
me at a time when an election was just 
about to take place. 
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however, was this : --that the Board of Ad- 
miralty had reported in its favour before 
there was any prospect of an election. It 
came to me just at the moment the election 
was about to take place. In consequence 
of Mr. Churchward being likely to take 
an active part in the Dover election I 
put aside the papers, not intending to 
take them up again till the election was 
over. But I was afterwards induced to 
take them up by these considerations. 
I do not think I had any communication 
with Mr. Churchward ; but my attention 
being brought to the subject, I sent for 
Mr. Churchward and suggested to him 
that he should modify his proposal. He 
said he would not do so. He added some- 
thing about a contract with the French 
Government, and that there were special 
reasons for taking up the subject at that 
moment. I said there was a difficulty in 
dealing with it just when an election was 
about to take place. Mr. Churchward said 
it was a very hard case that it should be 
put off ; he had made the proposal to the 
Government several months ago; it had 
been hung up in a public office, and was 
now to be put off because of an election 
which had, in fact, nothing to do with it. 
I thought he was right, and I thought 1 
should be acting as a coward if I put it 
off. Accordingly, I considered it on its 
merits ; I thought he had a good case for 
the renewal of his contract ; I agreed to 
renew it, and it was renewed. These cir- 
cumstances were brought forward; a 
Committee of the House was appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances of the case ; 
and before that Committee there was 
brought out what I certainly never heard 
of, that a conversation had taken place 
between Mr. Churehward and Captain 
Carnegie, one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, who was afterwards a candidate for 
Dover. It appears that in this conversa- 
tion he, in the first instance, promised 
Captain Carnegie his support, and after he 
had so promised he made allusion to his 
contract and asked him to do what he 
could for him. But no communication was 
ever made by Captain Carnegie on the 
subject. The Admiralty had reported in 
its favour, and took no further step in the 
matter. Well, under these circumstances, 
when the matter came to be inquired into 
before the Committee, they came to the 
conclusion by a majority to the effect re- 
ported to the House ; but when it is said 
that the Committee came to their decision 
by a large majority, and that the Com- 
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mittee was em ape of Members taken | Mr. Churchward — that we have felt he 
equally from both sides of the House, I | has had a grievous stigma inflicted upon 
must say that, although the Members were | him, and been subjected to heavy pecu- 
taken equally from both sides of the House, | niary loss, while we have been, I suppose 
yet there were two taken from this side|1 may say, honourably acquitted. That 
who were in a very peculiar position. I | has been a very painful reflection to me 
was one, and Mr. Corry—I mention his | and to others who hold the same opinion ; 
name as he is not at present a Member of and the more that whenever Mr. Church. 
this House—who was then Secretary to | ward endeavoured to bring forward his case 
the Admiralty, was the other. We were | to have it fairly and impartially investigated 
both placed on the Committee ; but, al- | he has always been refused the opportunity, 
thongh we took part in the examination of | He applied to be heard before the Dover 
witnesses, we felt that being Members of | Election Committee, where he might have 


the Government that made the contract, 
and Members of the Departments con- 
eerned in it, it would not be consistent 
with decency if we took part in the de- 
cision of the Committee, and the Members 
of this side were in a considerable minority, 
because two of them felt themselves to be 
in that critical kind of position. It is per- 
fectly true that Sir Henry Willoughby, who 
sat on our side, voted on that occasion with 
the majority ; but in the decision before, the 
majority consisted exclusively of Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. | 
do not say the case was not one in 
which there might be difference of opinion. 
[ am not endeavouring to charge the 
_ Committee of 1859 with having acted 
with a partisan spirit, but what I am 
anxious to say is this —that, looking 
carefully into the matter, and inquiring 
into what the conduct of Mr. Churchward 
was, I found it utterly impossible to come 
to the conclusion that he had recourse to 
corrupt expedients to obtain the contract 
on any grounds which did not fix on the 
Government that renewed it the imputation 
that they were parties to that corrupt con- 
tract. It was absurd to make a charge of 
corrupt expedients when he made no appli- 
eation, direct or indirect, to the Department 
which had the whole management of tie 
business in its hands. [| therefore say that 
the verdict was an inconsistent and perfectly 
futile judgment. If the opinion of the 
Committee was that there was anything 
corrupt in that contract, it was the duty of 
the Committee to report against those who 
granted it as well as against him who ap- 
plied for it. Well, when they came to the 
conclusion that nothing implicated the 
officers of the Admiralty or Treasury in 
anything corrupt, I thought it was scarcely 
consistent that they should have fastened 
on Mr. Churehward the charge of having 
recourse to corrupt expedients. Having 
said this much I come back to the point 
that we have been in these relations with 


Siy Stafford Northcote 





| been examined on oath; but he was told 


there was no reason for hearing him. He 
has more than once brought actions in 
Courts of Law; but he has been met by de. 
murrer, on the technical ground that it was 
a matter alleged to affect the prerogative 
or publie policy. He tried to refer the 
matter to arbitration—to Sir John Cole- 
ridge and several other gentlemen of high 
standing ; but he has never been allowed 
that opportunity. The position, therefore, 
of Mr. Churehward, in the opinion of those 
cognizant of the proceedings of 1859, is 
one extremely painful—and whieh it is 
quite unfair that he should be placed in. [ 
always myself said that I ceald not accept 
with any satisfaction the decision to which 
the Committee of 1859 arrived, which ac- 
quitted me while Mr. Churchward was 
found guilty. I am not at all aware as to how 
far he is fitted to be appointed a magis- 
trate, but I shall certainly, as far as i can 
by my vote to-night, support the eredit 
and reputation of a man who | think has 
been very unjustly treated. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, I feel personally 
thankful to the right hon. Member who 
has just concluded his speech for not giving 
us a history of the events of 1853. I did 
think his friend, Mr. Churchward, might 
have applied to him the same epithet that 
he applied to me—that of being “ long- 
tongued,’’—with his digest of a blue book, 
which he has been pouring like invidious 
poison into our ears. I should not, upon 
this occasion, have displayed the length of 
that peccant member which has given me 
such unenviable notoriety, had [ not been 
somewhat unnecessarily dragged into the 
debate. I never voted upon the Com- 
mittee, as | thought had I done so I should 
have exposed myself to have my motives 
impugned, for there is probably no Gentle- 
man in this House who knows more of 
Mr. Churchward than I do, and probably 
no Gentleman in this House rejoices less 
than I do in his acquaintance. But I 
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cannot for that reason sit still upon this 
oceasion. I abstain from giving my opi- 
nion upon the subject under discussion. I 
merely rise for one purpose. I think it 
has been rather insinuated by the hon. and 
gallant Officer (Major Dickson), who rejoices 
in the friendship of Mr. Churchward, that 
this Motion—and I stand corrected if I am 
wrong—had been brought to me to bring 
forward. I ask that hon. and gallant Off- 
cer, does he intend to fasten that upon 
me? Iask him this because, if he does 
intend to fasten that upon me, I tell him 
that——he is labouring under a very great 
mistake. Sir, that Motion was brought to me 
in the lobby of this House. [Major Dick- 
son: That is all I said.} Yes; but you 
afterwards said that I had got a tool to 
hold it. [Major Dickson dissented.| I am 
glad to hear it. I wish the House to un- 
derstand my position. Something was 
brought to me, but I said, ‘*No; you 
ean’t touch pitch without being defiled. I 
will have nothing to do with Mr. Church- 
ward. You may get somebody else to do 
the work ; I will not take any part in it.” 
I said,*‘ 1 will take no part in the debate” 
—I have been forced to get up now by the 
insinuations of the hon. and gallant Officer 
—‘‘ and what is more, when the subject is 
brought forward I will give no vote.” 1 
have never voted against Mr. Churchward. 
I felt that I was not in a position to do so. 
[ hope the House will give me credit for 
that, and I hope that the hon. and gallant 
Officer will give me credit for it. As to my 
having endeavoured to get anybody to 
bring this Motion forward, had | wanted 
to bring it forward, I should have brought 
it forward on my own responsibility. But 
I go further. I believe that the Lord 
High Chancellor of England has been 
most grossly and improperly calumniated 
in this matter. I believe that he is totally 
incapable of giving a commission of the 
peace to a man who he thought was an 
improper one to hold it. Having gone so 
far, I will say nothing about the occurrence 
of the year 1859, or of the “ martyred 
Churechward ” of the Treasury Bench; but 
this I will say, that if the Government 
have instructed my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Walpole), who we all know is 
the soul of honour, to get up in his place 
—as I recommend him to do, and if he 
does it I will ask the hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw his Motion—and say, ‘ Mr. 
Churchward will retire quietly into the so- 
ciety of those friends who value his ac- 
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quaintance in private life’—I merel 
throw this out as a suggestion—I think 
that it will make everybody comfortable. 
I shall give no vote in this instance, and I 
only rose in consequence of the insinua- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
I hope that the hon. and gallant Officer is 
satisfied, and I hope Mr. Churchward will 
be satisfied. 

Mr. BARROW said, he had been ac- 
cused of being too loud on the hustings 
in his demand that corruption should be 
brought to punishment; but he held one 
great maxim of English policy to be that 
a man should not be punished two or three 
times for the same offence, and that such 
punishment should not be inflicted before 
the offender had been heard in his own de- 
fence. The real question before the House 
was this—would the House of Commons, 
upon various reports of what had occurred 
fourteeen years ago, stigmatise a man for 
life, and punish him with the severest 
punishment that it was within their power 
to inflict? The House had already 
punished Mr. Churchward very seriously. 
He had no acquaintance with Mr. Church- 
ward, and never had any conversation with 
him, and, except from what he had heard 
respecting him in that House, he knew 
nothing about that gentleman. But he 
thought that, whatever right the House 
might have to act upon the Report of one 
of its Committees, appointed to investigate 
a question affecting one of its own Mem- 
bers, they had no right to pronounce judi- 
cially upon the conduct of any man who 
had not been heard in his own defence. 
He understood from the speeches of two 
hon. Members that Mr. Churehward had 
challenged inquiry into the facts alleged 
against him, and that his application had 
been refused on some technical objection. 
He thought this was a good reason why 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman asking 
the House to stigmatize Mr. Churchward 
without his being heard in his own defence 
should be rejected. 

Sin ROUNDELL PALMER: Sir, it is 
most painful for those who have to dis- 
charge such a duty to rise in support of a 
Motion of this kind’; but I cannot at all 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, that this Motion is a proceeding in 
pena against Mr. Churchward. What is 
the occasion of the Motion? . It is that Mr. 
Churchward has been selected recently and 
for the first time as a fit person to be ap- 
pointed one of Her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the borough of Dover. 


H 
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Therefore the step which has oceasioned 
this Motion has not been taken by the hon. 
Gentleman who makes this Motion, but by 
the Government that made the appoint- 
ment. I say ‘‘ by the Government ”’ de- 
liberately; because I feel sure that had the 
matter rested solely in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor, for whom I entertain the 
“utmost personal regard and respect, and 
had all the facts of the case been brought 
before him, he would not have thought 
this a desirable appointment. But we are 
told by the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Stafford Northeote) that we are to 
take a much broader view of the matter, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government fully 
and entirely accept the responsibility of 
the appointment of Mr. Churchward upou 
the footing of its being a proper mode of 
redressing an act of injustice which has 
been committed by this House. I must 
say that that view appears to me to be a 
most extraordinary one, and that this step 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
opens up still more serious questions for 
our consideration than that which appeared 
to be raised by the Motion before the 
House. Are the judgments of this House 
never to be authoritative—are they never 
to be settled? Is every Ministry who 
succeed another Ministry at all times to be 
entitled to disregard the repeated judg- 
ments of the House—judgments which 
have even passed into the form of Acts of 
Parliament — Session after Session? I 
thought that the divisions of even our Com- 
mittees, if we believed that they had dis- 
charged their duties honestly and fairly, 
were always entitled to our support. But 
this is not merely a case where only the 
judgment of a Committee is involved. The 
Committee which decided this case was 
one constituted of as honourable gentlemen 
as ever sat on such an inquiry. They were 
Sir Francis Baring (Lord Northbrook), Sir 
Henry Willoughby, Mr. Scholefield, and 
others, all of whom concurred in passing 
this Report. Therefore, I say that it is a 
very serious thing for the House, which 
had trusted entirely to this Report, upon 
the authority of those hon. Members, to be 
asked to sanction the proceeding of Her 
Majesty’s Government in this matter, and 
to treat as a nullity the finding of that 
Committee upon this important subject. 
The finding of that Committee has been 
followed up by three consecutive Resolu- 
tions of this House, and on those Resolu- 
tions no less than four Acts of Parliament 
have been founded ; and yet after that we 
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are told by the present Government that 
they conceive it to be their duty to mark 
by some honour to Mr. Churchward their 
sense of the injustice which the decision of 
the House has done him. In that case [ 
say that at least the House ought to re. 
quire very strong and clear proof before 
they admit that any injustice has been done 
in this matter. Having more than onee 
considered the evidence laid before the Com. 
mittee, I differ from those who say that 
injustice has been done, and I shall be 
much deceived if that be not the opinion 
of the majority of those whom I am ad- 
dressing. In the first place, let me call 
the attention of the House to this trans- 
action, the evidence upon which, without 
trenching on the region of oral statement, 
mainly consists of written documents, [ 
put aside the fact that Mr. Churchward 
had been subjected to the adverse Report 
of a Committee, on account of electioneer- 
ing prosecuted with political zeal. Mr, 
Churchward obtained the contract, and 
under Lord Aberdeen’s Government he 
applied for an extension of his contract 
without success. The correspondence 
ceases in 1857, a new Government comes 
in, he renews his application to them 
in January, 1859, and, of course, every- 
body who recollects the particulars of 
that Government acknowledge that even 
at that time the possibility of a general 
election was a thing which might be 
present to men’s minds. The Board of 
Admiralty, not the First Lord, conceived 
that the investigation of the application on 
its merits belonged to the Treasury, and 
forwarded the application to the Treasury, 
with a ‘favourable recommendation,” 


which, given by the Board of Admiralty, 
meant nothing whatever, as the Board 
did not profess to be judges of the ques- 
tion of renewing the contract, and did not 
profess to investigate the matter on its 


merits. The First Lord said he knew 
nothing about it; and therefore the re- 
ference to the Board of Admiralty of the 
23rd of February was a matter of trifling 
importance. What was done? The Trea- 
sury, no doubt, discharged its duty in re- 
ferring the matter to the Post Office ; and 
on the 10th of January the Postmaster 
General reported strongly against the ap- 
plication for the renewal of the contract. 
Mr. Stephenson, of the Treasury, con- 
firmed the Postmaster General; Mr. 
Hamilton, of the Treasury, differed from 
them. Before anything more was done, 
eame the defeat of the then Government 
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on the then Reform Bill, and it is remark- 
able that these questions always coincide 
with Reform Bills. Of course, everybody 
at that time knew that a dissolution was 
impending ; and it actually took place on 
the 19th of April. Now the plot thickens. 
Ihave said before, and say again, I am 
ready to acquit the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for India (Sir Stafford North- 
eote) of doing anything unworthy of his 

ition ; therefore, I protest against the 
fallacies into which his excessive generosity 
leads him, when he says, “ If you condemn 
Mr. Churchward you must condemn me.” 
I say there is no ground for any such con- 
elasion. The right hon, Gentleman might 
have had, and [ dare say had, reasons 
before him which might satisfy other men 
aa well as himself. He was therefore 
totally free from the imputation of any 
improper motive. What he eventually did 
was right ; but the evidence is irresistible, 
and it convinced the Committee that, as 
regards Mr. Churchward, electioneering 
was mixed up with the matter, and that 
the two things went on together. On the 


4th of April Mr. Churchward writes a very 
urgent letter to Mr. Hamilton, of the 
Treasury, in which he says— 

“No compensation whatever could be offered 


me equivalent to the extension of my contract 
that I have prayed for. The extension is the 
pivot on which every department of my business 
turns. With the extension I have hopes of the 
ultimate success of my enterprize.” 


And so on, urging the case in the strongest 
possible manner. The next day, as it ap- 
pears from the evidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), Mr. Murray, Pri- 
vate Secretary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, writes to Captain Carnegie a 
letter, in which he says— 


**My dear Carnegie,—Sir William Jolliffe is 
very anxious to see you this evening at the Com- 
mittee-room, at 6, Victoria Street. They say 
they must get you to stand either for Dover or 
Devonport, both of which must be fought by 
Admiralty men. I am inclined to think you 
would have the best chance at Devonport. I 
don’t like Dover much. The enthusiasts think 
they can turn out Russell. I told them they 
might turn-out Osborne, but had no chance with 
Russell ; and, in fact, I believe the latter would 
pull through the former. I will send for Church- 
ward and ask him what the chances are ; but I 
think, as a friend, you will have to stand for one 
of these two places.” 


While on the 4th of April Mr. Churchward 
is writing and pressing his claims for the 
extension of the contract, on the 5th of 
April Mr. Murray is communicating with 
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Mr. Churchward with a view to what is 
going on at Dover. That is not all. 
There is a letter written clearly about that 
time, though the date is not given. It is 
given on the evidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India, and I 
ask particular attention to its terms. The 
right hon. Baronet is asked — 

“ Had you any other pressure put upon you ex- 

cept that which Sir William Jolliffe brought to 
bear to induce you to expedite this business just 
at the critical time of the election ?” 
My right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) said that Sir William Jolliffe, who 
oceupied an important and responsible 
position in that Government, urged the 
business to be expedited. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: No! 
just the contrary. Sir William Jolliffe 
said— 

“This is a matter not to be brought forward 
during an election. . There is an election coming 
on. You had better, therefore, deal with it be- 
fore, or put it off until after, the election.” 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER: I am 
much obliged to my right hon. Friend, and 
I accept that statement. To the question 
I have read my right hon. Friend replied — 

** There was another person who mentioned 
the matter, not to me, but to Mr. Hamilton, 
about the same time or, as nearly as possible, at 
the same time Mr. Hamilton received from Mr. 
Whitmore a letter, which has been already men- 
tioned as having been written by Mr. Herbert 
Murray to Mr. Whitmore at the Treasury. I do 
not remember the exact terms, but it was to this 
effect,‘ We are anxious to expedite Mr. Church- 
ward’s matter, and we want him to go down to 
Dover to canvass.’” 


The question is whether we are to stigma- 
tize the Committee as having come to an 
unwarrantable verdict. It is to be recol- 
lected that Captain Carnegie, after per- 
sonal communication with Mr. Chureh- 
ward as well as with Mr. Murray, believed 
that there was substantially an understand- 
ing or bargain for Mr. Churchward’s vote 
and interest. Mr. Churchward distinctly 
denies that, but Captain Carnegie says— 


“ Mr. Churchward spoke to me on the subject 
of the pending election for Dover, and, having 
volunteered his support and promised me his as- 
sistance in general terms, he made an allusion to 
his anxiety to obtain the renewal of his contract, 
and he said that they were anxious to defer sign- 
ing the renewal of his contract until after the 
election was over ; but he felt that that would be 
too hard upon him, and that he would rather 
prefer voting for Mr. Bernal Osborne and for 
myself, inasmuch as he would then have a friend 
in power, whoever was in office. He also added 
that he thought they wanted him to return two 
Government Members for Dover, and if they did 
s0 he should be obliged to comply with it.” 
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Afterwards Mr, Carnegie says he distinctly 
understood the effect of this communica- 
tion to be that Mr. Churchward, if his 
wishes as to the contract were gratified, 
would help to return two Government Mem- 
bers for Dover ; otherwise his feelings and 
his own interest in possible events would 
be to divide his vote and interest, and give 
half of it to Mr. Bernal Osborne. Was 
that not evidence which the Committee 
were entitled to believe, concurring, as it 
does, with the documents and facts I have 
mentioned? The Treasury Minute ap- 
proving the contract was signed on the 

Sth of April. Is it possible, in this state 
of things, for the House to say it is in a 
situation to treat Mr. Churchward as an 
injured man, injured by this House? But 
the picture would not be complete without 
Mr. Churchward’s portraiture of himself. 
Mr. Churchward denies he entered into 
such a bargain; he denies that such a 
conversation with Captain Carnegie took 
place. It was for the Committee to judge 
to whom they could give most credit, and 
of materials for their judgment there were 
some by no means of slight importance 
in the answers given by Mr. Churchward 
himself to several questions put to him. 
In answer to the question, “ Did you vote 


for him (Mr. Osborne) from political con- 
siderations ? ”” he said— 


**No, not at all. I distinctly stated that I did 
not —— him on political considerations, but be- 
cause I thought that, as he was the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and there was a chance of the harbour 
being turned over to the Admiralty, and that they 
were likely to buy it, Mr. Bernal Osborne could 
serve the interest of Dover, and also my interest, 
better than anyone else.” 


This is the account of this gentleman 
himself, giving the grounds on which he 
disposed of his political influence. But if 
these were the grounds, according to his 
own account, why Mr. Churchward gave 
his vote and used his influence, is it not 
probable that Captain Carnegie’s account 
of what had previously taken place was 
the correct one? The question is, which 
of these accounts is the correct one? Did 
Mr. Churchward use his political influence 
in accordance with the interests of Dover 
and of himself, or upon purely political 
and independent grounds? Then, to pro- 
ceed to the Question No. 1,075~— 


“With regard to the vote you gave at Dover, 
you gave it entirely on personal grounds, as con- 
cerned yourself, and without reference to the con- 
tract ?—On personal grounds, certainly, but it 
did enter into my consideration at the time that, 
inasmuch as I had received at the hands of the 
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Government an extension of my contract, it 
would be unbecoming in me to oppose the Go. 
vernment.” 

Therefore it singularly enough happened 
that this consideration did actuate the vote 
which he gave. So that although he de. 
nied that he had told Captain Carnegie 
that it was to be so, singularly enough the 
event occurred, and according to his own 
showing a sense of gratitude directed the 
vote which he gave. Gratitude for what? 
For the extension of this contract. Then 
what was his answer to Question 1,879 ?— 

“ Having heard the evidence (of Captain Car. 
negie and Mr. Murray), do you adhere to the 
version you gave to the Committee the other 
day ?—I repeat that at that interview, in the pre. 
sence of Mr. Murray, not one word was men- 
tioned respecting the contract, or my anxiety to 
obtain the signing of the contract. I should not 
have dreamt of doing so imprudent a thing.” 
The House will judge whether the Com. 
mittee should have thought that was con- 
sistent with the statement of Captain 
Carnegie. Then came this question— 

**What number of votes have you in connec- 
tion with your establishment ?—-I think there are 
about fifty-two belonging to my establishment who 
have votes. 

“Did they all vote right !—I think they did. 

I do not think I had one traitor.” 
I have no inclination to detain the House; 
but I cannot help saying that, after the 
evidence which was adduced, the Commit- 
tee were most fully justified in the con- 
clusion at which they arrived as far as Mr. 
Churchward was concerned. Ifthe House 
does not wish to give countenance to the 
mixing up the obtaining of Government 
contracts with electioneering for the Go- 
vernment, the House will not by its vote 
to-night depart from the principles on 
which it has already acted, or express its 
approbation of the selection of this gen- 
tleman to fill the office of a justice of the 
peace, especially of a justice of the peace 
for that very borough of Dover. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, he was at 
all times most unwilling to obtrude him- 
self on the notice of the House; but there 
were occasions on which silence might be 
construed as a want of moral courage, and 
the present was, in his opinion, one of 
those occasions. As one of the Members 
for Dover, he thought it was his duty to 
say a few words respecting the Motion 
under discussion ; because he feared & great 
act of injustice would be perpetrated on 
the Government and on Mr. Churchward if 
that Motion were allowed to pass. It was 
cruel in the extreme to attack an individual 
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in the way in which Mr. Churchward had 
been attacked that evening without any 
adequate cause. The present attack did 
not emanate from Dover, nor from the 
county of Kent, nor from any locality con- 
nected with Mr. Churchward or his doings. 
There were hon. Gentlemen round about 
him, representatives of the county of Kent, 
who, if there had been any impropriety in 
this appointment, would have been ready 
to point it out to the House. But the at- 
tack proceeded from that cold and bitter 
locality the North. of England, and was 
supported by the hon. Gentleman who once 
represented Dover, but who now hailed 
from another place, he having owed his 
displacement in Dover to the influence of 
Mr. Churchward, his legitimate and proper 
influence in that borough. What were 
the charges brought against the Govern- 
ment and against Mr. Churchward? First, 
that in 1853 a Committee which sat to 
inquire into the election for Plymouth found 
that Mr. Churchward had been guilty of 
bribery, in the sense of having offered a 
place to an individual who had voted. The 
Committee sat a second time, to determine 
whether further proceedings should be 
taken or not, and the first Resolution they 


adopted was to the effect that it was the 
prevailing opinion in Plymouth at that time 
that after a man had promised his vote the 
promise of a place was not an infraction of 
the law. What was the second Resolution 


of the Committee? It was that the cir- 
cumstances of the case did not call for fur- 
ther proceedings. Then there were the 
proceedings of the Committee of 1859. 
In 1859 a Committee of that House found 
that Mr. Churchward had been guilty of 
resorting to corrupt expedients affecting 
injuriously the character of the representa- 
tives of the people in circumstances affect- 
ing a contract for the mail packet service. 
The question in dispute was one involving 
moral character, and if such a question 
were put to the House there could be no 
doubt of the result. Now, what were the 
numbers on the two divisions? On the 
first, 162 to 117; and on the second, 176 
to 168. Those numbers clearly proved 
that the House was not voting simply and 
solely on a question of moral character or 
conduct. It was plain that it was a party 
question, and that parties being then nearly 
equally divided, the divisions were yery 
close ones. Mr. Churchward, however, did 
not submit quietly to the judgment of the 
House, but instituted legal proceedings for 
the purpose of proving the validity of the 
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contract. The then Attorney General, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), op- 
posed those proceedings; but, instead of 
pleading that the contract was corrupt, and 
consequently invalid, he raised a demurrer 
to the effect that on the terms of the con- 
tract there was no mutual obligation. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Churchward it was a 
unilateral contract. Mr. Churchward was 
bound to carry the mails if required, but 
the Government was not bound to employ 
him. Such, at least, was the decision of 
the Courts of Law. But it should be borne 
in mind that Mr. Churchward had to fight 
the Government, which was so ably repre- 
sented by the hon. afd learned Gentleman 
the Member for Richmond, and what chance 
had he under those circumstances? Hon. 
Members had noticed that evening the 
spirit displayed by the late Attorney 
General. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man put into the Acts of Parliament a 
clause such as had never before been in- 
troduced into any Act, and that clause ex- 
cluded Mr. Churchward from the benefit of 
contracts made with the Government. Such 
a proceeding was, in his judgment, un- 
constitutional. The evidence of corruption 
in regard to the contract was simply that 
Mr. Churchward, being in a room with two 
gentlemen of unimpeachable character, 
made use of a particular expression. Mr. 
Churchward ought to have been entitled 
to show that his contract was good, not- 
withstanding that the House of Commons 
might have been affronted by a conversation 
that had taken place, in which it was sup- 
posed that Mr. Churchward said he could 
influence votes at Dover. Ifso, that might 
be the act of a simple man, but not of a 
corrupt man. The use of such words 
tended to show that there was no corrup- 
tion, for people did not talk corruptly if 
they thought and acted corruptly. It was 
idle to contend that light words spoken in 
casual conversation were to have any rele- 
vance as regards the contract being corrupt. 
Indeed, it was immaterial whether those 
words were used or not. It was proved at 
the time that the contract was necessary, 
that the Government were rightly to extend 
the period of the contract, and that it was 
right that Mr. Churchward should come 
to the Government and ask them to ex- 
tend it. Mr. Churchward was able to ob- 
tain a more rapid transit of the French 
mails. The contract was entered into pro- 
perly and righteously enough, and there 
was nothing even alleged to be wrong, but 
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a supposed statement which was denied. 
Mr. Churehward had been unjustly used, es- 
pecially when the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond, the then Attorney General, 
shut him up in a Court of Law, by insisting 
that the contract did not mean that he was 
to receive payment, but meant that he was 
always to have his boats ready for the ser- 
vice of Her Majesty’s Government. An 
attack was unjustly and unfairly made 
upon Mr, Churchward, so as to put him in 
a position of not being entitled to receive 
the grant which the Crown had made for 
the services which that gentleman had ren- 
dered. And that was followed up by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Richmond, the late Attorney General, 
preventing Mr. Churchward from showing 
in a Court of Law that his contract was a 
valid one, by meeting him with a demurrer 
to that very contract for the rescinding of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
responsible. Mr. Churchward had been 
most unjustly treated. When he (Mr. 
Freshfield) heard that night the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, made 
as it was in that spirit of advocacy which 
was so oppressive, when administered by 
so eminent an advocate, he could not refrain 
from addressing the House against this 
attempt to shut out Mr. Churchward under 
those circumstances from exercising the 
office of magistrate for the borough of 
Dover, which his position in that place 
justly entitled him to occupy. This pro- 
ceeding would be a great hardship on Mr. 
Churechward, following, as it would, the 
hardship of having denied him the bene- 
fit of the contract which he made with 
the Crown. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 14] ; Noes 
161: Majority 20. 


AYES. 

Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord G, 
Cheetham, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Clay, J. 

Clement, W. J. 
Clive, G. 

Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crawford, R. W, 


Adair, H. E. 
Adam, W. P. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, E. 
Barnes, T. 

Barry, A. H. S. 
Barry, C. R. 

Bass, M. T. 
Biddulph, Colonel R. M. 
Bonham-Carter, J 
Brand, hon. H. 
Bruce, Lord C, 
Bryan, G. L. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Buxton, Sir T. F. 
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Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Mr. Freshfield 


Crossley, Sir F. 


De La Poer, E. 


Evans, T. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Eykyn, R. 

Faweett, H. 

Fildes, J. 

FitzGerald, Lord O. A. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, W. H 

Glyn, G.G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, Sir J 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grove, T. F. 

Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, E. W. T. 
Hardcastle, J. A 
Harris, J. D 
Hartington, Marquess of 
Henderson, J. 

Herbert, H. A. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holden, I. 

Howard, hon, C. W. G. 
Hughes, T. 

Ingham, R. 

Jervoise, Sir J.C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Layard, A. H. 
Lamont, J. 

Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 
Leatham, W. Il. 
Lefevre, G, J. S. 
Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lusk, A. 

Mackie, J. 

Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 
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M‘Laren, D, 

Marjoribanks, D. ¢. 

Merry, J. 

Milbank, F, A, 

Mill, J. S. 

Mills, J. R, 

Milton, Viscount 

Moffatt, G. 

Monsell, rt. hon. W. 

Moore, C. 

Morrison, W. 

Murphy, N. D. 

O’Brien, Sir P. 

O’Conor Don, The 

O’Donoghue, The 

O’Loghlen, Sir C, M. 

Onslow, G. 

O'Reilly, M. W. 

Otway, A. J. 

Padmore, R. 

Palmer, Sir R, 

Pease, J. W. 

Pelham, Lord 

Pim, J. 

Pollard-Urquhart, W. 

Potter, E. 

Power, Sir J. 

Robertson, D. 

Rothschild, Baron M.de 

Rothschild, N. M. de 

Samuelson, B. 

Scholefield, W. 

Sherriff, A. C. 

Simeon, Sir J. 

Smith, J. 

Speirs, A. A. 

Stacpoole, W. 

Stansfeld, J. 

Sullivan, E. 

Synan, E. J. 

Tracy, hon. C. R. D, 
Hanbury- 

Trevelyan, G. O. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 

Whatman, J. 

White, hon. Capt. C. 

White, J. 

Whitworth, B. 

Williamson, Sir H. 
oods, H. 

Wyvill, M. 

Young, R. 


TELLERS. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Craufurd, E, H. J. 


NOES. 


Annersley, hon. Col. H. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Bagge, W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barrow, W. H. | 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Benyon, R. 

Bernard, hn. Col. H. B. 


Bingham, Lord 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bowen, J. B. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bromley, W. D. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon. S. 
Chatterton, H. E. 
Clinton, Lord A, P. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 

Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon, J. L. 
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Corrance, F. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cooper, E. H. 

Cox, Ww. T. 

Dick, F, = 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Du Cane, C. 

Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R, 
Earle, R. A. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edwards, Sir I. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Floyer, J. 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Gilpin, Colonel 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G, 

Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R, 0. 
Gorst, J. E, 

Grant, A. 

Graves, S. R, 
Greenall, G. 
Greene, E. 

Grey, hon, T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 
Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hartley, J. 
Hartopp, E. B. 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 


Henniker-Major, lon. 
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Herbert, hn, Colonel P. 


Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Hunt, G. W. 

Innes, A. C. 

Jolliffe, hon. Hl. H. 
Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Karslake, E. K. 
Kavanagh, A. 

Kelk, J. 

Kendall, N. 

King, J. G. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, hn. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E, 

Laird, J. 

Leader, N. P. 
Lennox, Lord G. G, 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 


Question 
there added. 


Case of 


put, ‘“*That those words be 
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Lindsay, Col.R.L. | Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
on /QUER: I hope the House will pause be- 
M‘Lagan, P. fore assenting to a general proposition of 

this nature without any examination into 


Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. it. 
pianpens, 3.0, LordJ.. Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I hope the 
- were a. House and I hope the country will consider 
ontgomery, Sir G, well th f the sh 
Mordaunt, Sir C. ell the purport of the short speech that 
Morgan, O. has now been extracted from the right hon. 
Morgan, hon. Major Gentleman. Aboutan hour ago it was my 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. duty to rise upon the Amendment pro- 
—e ded—no doubt, honestl ded 
Neate, C. pounded—no doubt, honestly propounde 
Neeld, Sir J. —by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Neville-Grenville, R. | Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck), and I pointed 
Newdegate, C. N. out, or endeavoured to point out, that the 
ote gd bar ages subject-matter of the Amendment, at the 
North, Colonel proper time, deserved the consideration of 
Northcote,rt.hn.SirS.H. the House of Commons. In doing so, Sir, 
O’Beirne, J. L. I was guided mainly by the fact that this 
heen ogg important Amendment had been proposed 
Hy. sed Major W -and the discussion on it raised without 
Powell, F.5. | previous notice given to the House, On 
Read, C. S. that account it did appear to me that 
Repton, G. W. J. the time for the discussion of the question 
oe stand > , had not arrived, and that it should not be 
Russell Sir C. ‘discussed except on notice, because of its 
Schreiber, C. novelty and because of the breadth of the 
Sclater-Booth, G. ‘field which it covered. The right hon. 
Selwyn, H. “ti Gentleman has now discovered this. “‘ The 
et 7 E | engineer hoist with his own petard,”’ and 
Sheridan, H. B. | Smarting under the consequences of the 
Simonds, W. B. | vietory which his Friends have gained for 
Smith, A. him, now falls back on words of wisdom, 
Stanhope, oe which he would not speak while it was yet 
— we 1. siyw.| time. I raised that issue. I did not ob- 
g-Maxwell, SirW. | 
Stopford, S. G. ject to the substance of the Amendment. 
Stuart, Lt.-Colonel W. ' I am convinced that the time is come when 
Suitees, F. this House should take care as to the im- 
oaragee = ta pression it creates out of doors with regard 
Thynne Lord H. F. to the seriousness of its intentions at strik- 
Tollemache, J. ing at acts of bribery in high places. But 
Turner, C. upon the issue of the unfitness of the pre- 
Vance, J. Calenad sent time. I objected to the addition of 
oe wv the words of the Amendment. The House 
Walker, Major G.G. | has overruled my objection by a majority. 
Walpolef rt. hon. S. H. | The House has decided by a majority that 
Walsh, Sir J. this is the time to entertain the question, 
a and Her Majesty’s Government have 
Whalley, G. ©. formed a portion of that majority. If, Sir, 
this be the time to entertain the question, 
I feel that my duty to the House, and my 
respect to the House, bind me to say 
“Aye” or ‘* No” on it. My choice is 
made in a moment. I will say ‘‘Aye’”’ on it. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) warned us to 
think well before we adopted the Amend- 
ment that is now before us. I voted 
against the Motion, because I felt that we 
were likely to be guilty of a gross injus- 
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tice in punishing a man a second time for 
an offence committed in a matter which a 
Committee had recommended should not 
be further proceeded with, and I voted in 
the majority. The right hon. Gentleman 
now for the sake of attracting popular 
attention supports an Amendment which 
he condemned at the beginning of this 
debate. I have no love of corruption. I 
supported last year the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
amptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley) upon 
the subject of bribery and corruption, 
and I did so honestly, in the sense in 
which Mr. Pitt proposed to punish bribery 
and corruption—namely, by disfranchis- 
ing the corrupt constituencies. I am pre- 
pared to pursue that course again; and I 
know that the hon. Baronet will not be 
wanting when the time comes. But I am not 
going to vote for an Address to the Crown to 
issue a fishing inquiry into transactions of 
years long past. I am not going to vote 
for a proposition that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman condemned at the beginning of this 
discussion. He may find it convenient to 
change his opinion during the evening. I 
shall retain mine. All I hope is that when 
the time comes for the hon, Baronet the 
Member for Northamptonshire to cite Mr. 


Pitt’s opinion for the effectual prevention 
of bribery we shall be supported by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion agreed to. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions for the re- 
moval of all persons in the Commission of the 
Peace of any County, City, or Borough who have 
been found, either by Committees of this House 
or by Royal Commissions guilty of, or privy or 
assenting to, corrupt practices at Parliamentary 
Elections. 


NAVY ~PADDLE-WHEEL STEAMERS, 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, it would 
be in the recollection of Members of the 
House that the right hon. Gentleman now 
Secretary of State for War, and then at 
the head of the Admiralty (Sir John Pak- 
ington), made a statement in answer to a 
question put to him that on his accession 
to office he had not found the reserves of 
ships in the state in which he had a 
right to expect them. There was no quali- 


Mr. Newdegate 
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fication in that statement as to the class of 
vessels. It was accepted by the public as 
referring generally to the state of the navy 
and to all classes of ships, and there re- 
sulted a series of attacks in the press upon 
the administration of the late Board. The 
statement further alarmed not only those 
who were prone to panics about the state 
of the navy, but those who dreaded ano. 
ther re-construction of the navy similar to 
that inaugurated in 1859 by the right hon. 
Gentleman. At the commencement of this 
Session, the Duke of Somerset addressed 
himself to this subject in “ another place,” 
and defended the condition in which he 
had left the navy. The noble Earl at the 
head of the Government (the Earl of Derby) 
answered him, and produced in justifica- 
tion of his Colleague an extract from a 
memorandum by Sir Frederick Grey, 
which had been found among papers left 
at the Admiralty, and ou the faith of which 
he said the right hon, Gentleman had made 
his answer in this House. Sir Frederick 
Grey was very much dissatisfied with the 
use made of his name, and of some casual 
remarks of his in a memorandum upon 
the policy of building some paddle-wheel 
steamers, and had asked him to move for 
a Return of the memorandum. Finding, 
however, that it would be contrary to the 
forms of the House to move for a paper 
which had been quoted in ‘‘ another place,” 
he (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) contented himself 
with making a general denial on behalf of 
Sir Frederick Grey, in the course of the 
debate on the state of the dockyards, and 
there the matter would have rested. But 
in the course of the very able and clear 
statement-made by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Admiralty (Lord Henry 
Lennox), on bringing in the Estimates, 
the memorandum was again quoted. Sir 
Frederick Grey now wished that his me- 
morandum and the submission of the Con- 
troller, to which it was an answer, should 
be laid before the House, so that it might 
be seen how little ground existed for quot- 
ing him in justification of what was said 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The memo- 
randum was written in February of last 
year, before the Estimates were brought 
in. It had reference solely to a proposal 
to build a paddle-wheel steamer, on the 
merits of which there was some difference 
of opinion. Sir Frederick Grey contended 
that in no wise could it be used in support of 
the general statement made last Session, 
or in any way as justifying the charges 
against the late Board. There never was 
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any difference of opinion between himself 
and the Duke of Somerset as regarded the 
policy of building ships, or the condition in 
which the navy was at any time, and he 
said that any attempt to quote him as an 
authority for statements of such a nature 
was entirely unwarranted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of a Submission of the Comptroller of the Navy 
to the Board of Admiralty, and a Memorandum 
thereon by Admiral Sir Frederick Grey, on the 
building of Paddle-wheel Steamers, dated 1866,” 
—(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre.) 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he felt 
compelled to resist the application. The me- 
morandum was attached to confidential com- 
munications between the Controller and the 
Board of Admiralty on questions of public 
policy and referring to other matters, It 
would be extremely inconvenient for the 
public service that these papers should be 
produced. That was his only reason for 
resisting the Motion. Both in the debates 
in that House and in ‘‘another place” 
ample justice had been done to the Duke 
of Somerset and the late Board of Admi- 
ralty. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was the 
universal rule that when a document was 
quoted by a Minister of the Crown the 
Government were bound to lay it on the 
table of the House. He should not press 
for any document the production of which 
was declared to be injurious to the public 
service ; but he could not help expressing 
his surprise that in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment a document should have been used in 
debate which it was now declared could not 
be produced. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
feared he had not made himself understood. 
The memorandum was only a short one, 
but it was attached to correspondence of 
considerable length relating to matters of 
public policy which it was not desirable to 
produce, but without which it would be 
scarcely intelligible. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that if that were 
the case the document should not have 
been quoted. Towards the end of last Ses- 
sion it was said that the present Board of 
Admiralty found the reserve in a state in 
which they did not expect to see it. That 
statement was challenged in ‘“‘ another 
place ;” and in reply a minute of Sir 
Frederick Grey was quoted, which should 
not have been done if the document could 
not be produced without injury to the public 
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service. Sir Frederick Grey was put in an 
unfair position by its non-production. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, there was no 
objection to produce Sir Frederick Grey's 
memorial itself if it were desired. It had 
already appeared in print. But the confi- 
dential communications contained in the 
Controller’s submission it would be ex- 
tremely undesirable to lay before the 
House. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
no wish for the memorial without the sub- 
mission of the Controller to which it formed 
an answer. On Sir Frederick Grey’s part 
he entirely repudiated the construction 
which had been put upon that document. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


OFFICES AND OATHS BILL—[Bu 7.]} 


(Sir Colman O’Loghien, Mr. Cogan, Sir John 
Gray.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he objected 
to proceeding with such an important Bill at 
that late hour (quarter past twelve.) That 
measure and the one which immediately 
followed it (Transubstantiation, &c., De- 
claration Bill) involved important constitu- 
tional questions which must be considered 
together, and it would be impossible pro- 
perly to debate them at that hour. There 
were many Amendments on the paper re- 
specting it, and he thought it impossible 
that they could make any progress with 
the measure at that sitting. He should 
therefore move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. COGAN said, he hoped that his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Clare would be allowed to go into Com- 
mittee. After the lengthened debate and 
the exciting scenes which had already 
taken place, his hon. and learned Friend 
would be satisfied if the Bill were commit- 
ted pro formd. Asa matter of courtesy 
he hoped this would be conceded. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had sup- 
ported this Bill at every stage, and was 
still prepared to give it his best adhesion. 
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At the same time, though limited in extent, | MR. W. H. LEATHAM. 
the Bill certainly did.involve serious con- | ; 

stitutional questions which the hon. Mem- | ERROR SE EAERAE AT 

ber opposite (Mr. Newdegate) consistently | Mr. LEATHAM: I beg to ask the 
treated as belonging to a very high range | indulgence of the House for a few minutes 
of polities. A debate of somewhat unusual while I make a personal explanation. The 
length and animation on a subject of con-| hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bagge) 
siderable interest had already taken place | last night asked the Chancellor of the 





thatevening. He could not but think that | Exchequer— 


the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was justified in objecting to going on with 
the Bill at present, and he should therefore 
recommend his hon. Friend not to press his 
Motion. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire in any 
future discussion of the Bill would meet 
them in a fair and honourable spirit, and 
that no vexatious delays would be inter- 
posed to the progress of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE és aid, he could as- 
sure the hon. Member that his only wish 
was that the House should fully understand 
the great and important principle involved 
in the question. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
as the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire objected to going into Committee on 
the Bill at present, and as the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire recom- 
mended that he should not press his Mo- 
tion, he would give notice of the Com- 
mittee on the Bill for that day week. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Sexecr Commirres — On Libel 
nominated, 

Pusuic Bitts — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (£7,924,000).* 

Second Reading—Church Rates Abolition [13]; 
Church Rates Commutation [15], negatived. 
Committee—Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites)* 

[64]; Sale and Purchase of Shares [38] 


[R.P.] 
Report—Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) * (38). 
Mr. Gladstone 





“ Whether Mr. William Henry Leatham is the 
same Mr. Leatham who was found personally guilty 
of bribery by an Election Committee of this House 
after the General Election of 1859, and ordered by 
this House to be prosecuted by Mr. Attorney 
General ?” 

Sir, my answer to that is that I was not 
found personally guilty of bribery by a 
Select Committee of this House. A Reso- 
lution directly the contrary was come to— 

“ That it was not proved that such bribery was 
committed with the knowledge or consent of the 
sitting Member.” 

That paper I placed in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I hoped 
that my honour was safe in his hands. 
However, he did not choose to refer to the 
letter which I had placed in his hands, but 
in a jocose vein answered the question of 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk. I had 
no opportunity, in the hurry of the moment, 
of stating what I wished to say on the sub- 
jeet, and I hope the House will excuse me 
if I come before it on this occasion, because 
the House was excited last night and passed 
a Resolution whieh may affect me person- 
ally in a different way. . All I say is, that 
the only accusation made against me from 
the beginning to the end of all the perse- 
cutions and proceedings connected with the 
Wakefield election was, that I wrote a 
letter to my brother-in-law, in London, 
asking for money to be sent down to my 
agent. That was the only act I ever 
committed. That letter is now in my 
hand—or rather a copy of it—and I think 
it only due to myself to read it to the 
House. This letter, by a great misfor- 
tune, was torn in two by my brother-in- 
law, and it was only on one half of that 
letter that I was convicted at York. I 
think that a more unfortunate thing could 
not possibly have happened to a gentleman 
who writes a confidential letter to his 
brother-in-law in London than that such a 
letter should afterwards be published to 
the whole world. That brother-in-law, 
being a man of business, tore the letter in 
halves, and gave one half to his clerk, 
putting the other half into his pocket, ex- 
pecting to find time to acknowledge the 
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letter. He never could. afterwards find 
that half of the letter. That gentleman 
was examined before the Commission at 
Wakefield. I was present on the last day 
of the Commission sitting at Wakefield. 
I was waiting expecting to be called to 
supplement that part of the letter which 
was not in court. I was not, however, 
called. The Commission was closed, and 
I knew nothing of the impression which 
that letter created in the minds of the 
Commissioners until I saw their Report. 
I wrote to the Commissioners begging to 
be examined. They declined to examine 
me, and the prosecution went forward. 
The writing of that letter was the only 
accusation against me. What I did I did 
under the best of all motives, and I do not 
regret that I wrote it, but I do regret that 
it was torn in pieces, and that I did not 
bring it before the Select Committee of the 
House. This has placed me under a con- 
siderable disadvantage. When the Com- 
mittee sat I had resigned my seat. I saw 
what the election agents had done, and did 
not expect to be examined. The room was 
cleared, and I was sent for in a great hurry. 
Three or four questions only were put to 
me, but none of them referréd to this letter. 
I said to Sir William Hayter in private 
that if I had been asked if my relative 
sent down money from London to the 
Wakefield election I should at once have 
said that he had. I was not there as a 
voluntary witness, the question was not 
put to me, and the matter did not come 
before the Committee. That is the only 
point I regret. It has placed me under 
a great disadvantage. But I cannot 
think that this House, with this expla- 
nation before the whole world, will re- 
ceive it in any other way than as the 
explanation of an honest man, placed in 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol. Taunts having been thrown out on 
the other side of the House to this side 
about personal acts of bribery having been 
committed, I declare that I never was in 
that position; and some of my nearest 
friends who are Conservatives have told 
me that I never was in that position. 
But because that letter was torn in pieces 
the Commissioners took an unfavourable 
view of the matter. One of them said I 
had made a clean breast of it, and de- 
served an indemnity ; but the other two 
refused, and kept from me my certificate. 
The matter was talked about in the House 
and made public, and the Chief Commis- 
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the land, said that, in his opinion, I had 
earned my certificate. After seven years 
of endurance I come before the House to 
state what I believe to be the truth. It is 
not for me to throw dirt upon my own 
party, but under certain cireumstances I 
must say I was victimised. I do not wish 
to blame the agents. We know what they 
are when we have had experience of them. 
I had not before that time had that experi- 
ence. I have now had better experience 
of them, and I took precautions at the last 
election which saved my election, and I 
will take the same precautions at every 
future election. My agent told me on the 
election in question that he was not a 
monied man, and that he wanted a sum 
of money to conduct the election. He told 
me about the number of watchers, clerks, 
and people about the place who would be 
required, and I arranged to supply the 
money. This is the letter I wrote— 

** My dear Edmund,—I was glad to see your 
kind note this morning with good wishes for the 
election at Wakefield. I am obliged to find some 
money for ways and means immediately, and 
rather than draw the money out of the bank, 
where there are some clerks who might talk” — 


There were two clerks who voted for the 
hon. Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay), 
who, at his first election, was returned for 
Wakefield. These clerks were Conserva- 
tives, and I did not wish them to know 
what was going on upon the Liberal side 
of the question. I respect these men, but 
I knew their opinions, and how they had 
recorded their votes for the hon. Member 
for Stamford when he came forward at 
Wakefield. The letter goes on to say— 

“I have been thinking that you would not 
mind my asking you (that is O. G. and Co.) to 
lend me £1,000 for a short time, so as not to be 
known at Leatham, Tew, and Co’s. If you see no 
objection to meet my wishes I would thank you to 
send the money in four divisions, in registered 
covers, waiting the acknowledgment of each 
packet, in small Bank of England notes (£5, £10, 
and £20), to Joseph Wainwright, Esq., Solicitor, 
Wakefield.” 
Let me say, having been a banker, that 
no man in his senses going to commit bri- 
bery would have sent for Bank of England 
notes, for every Bank of England note 
sent into Yorkshire is endorsed, and can 
be followed into every part of the country. 
There was clearly no intention at that mo- 
ment to commit bribery. The letter goes 
on— 

“ This money is wanted for legitimate purposes, 
as my agent is not a monied man, as well as 


sioner, who is now one of the Judges of | for”— 
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There the letter is torn in two, but it went 
on— 

“ payments to watchers and runners, of a some- 
what doubtful character.” 

Mr. Gurney had no recollection of what 
followed. That is the whole of the mat- 
ter, and I now leave it with the House. 
Before I sit down, let me say that the 
proof of the truthfulness of my examina- 
tion before the Commissioners came out at 
the trial at York, and every word I said 
was proved to be as true as it possibly 
could be. Ifa Gentleman can go before 
Commissioners and be examined to the ex- 
tent of 260 questions, and when the state- 
ments made by him on such examination 
are proved to be true before a legally au- 
thorized tribunal, no Gentleman has a 
right to taunt him with untruthfulness, 
There was a prejudice—an immense pre- 
judice—against me. I have no business 
to defend what went on at Wakefield ; I 
am not here to throw stones at others ; 
but I think that after all this persecution 
it is rather hard that the House should 
come to a Resolution that every Gentleman 
who has been convicted of bribery before 
a Commission or a Committee of this 
House shall be removed from the commis- 
sion of the peace. I thank the House for 
the kindness with which it has received 
this explanation. I thought it my duty to 
make this candid and free statement, and 
to leave it with the House, and I trust that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will look with a 
little more charity on the acts of those who 
sit on this side of the House. 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
(Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Baines, Mr. Trevelyan.) 
[BILL 18.] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, said, 
he would not trespass long on the attention 
of the House—the subject had been so 
fully and so frequently discussed in that 
House, and the arguments on both sides 
had been so frequently repeated, that he 
would only make a few observations on the 
present position of the question. He had 
been accused, on the one hand, of omitting 
to press his measure through all its stages 
last Session, and on the other hand of show- 
ing an excess of zeal in bringing forward the 
same measure again this Session. After 
the intimation given last year by the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) as to his intention to introduce 
Mr. Leatham 
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other Amendments, or a substantive mea- 
sure of his own, the next stage of the Bill 
was postponed to enable him to do so; and 
therefore, after last year’s debate on the 
subject, it was of great importance that he 
(Mr. Hardcastle) should introduce his Bill 
again at as early a period as possible this 
Session. Since the debates of last year 
the occupants of the opposite Benches had 
changed places. Last Session some of the 
right hon, Gentlemen who then sat on the 
Opposition side of the House—he might 
mention two of them ; the present Secre- 
tary of State for War and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—expressed their views 
that this question was one of such a 
character as ought to be taken in hand by 
the Government, and that it was beyond 
the strength of any private Member to 
earry. These Gentlemen were now sitting 
on the Ministerial Benches, and he thought 
it but right that they should in-office have 
the opportunity of expressing their opinions 
upon the subject, and of introducing a 
measure if they liked ; a course from which 
they would not be deterred (if they might 
be judged from their conduct on other 
questions) by the fact that some Members 
of the Cabinet entertained diametrically 
opposite views to the rest. In most great 
controversies—and this, which had lasted 
for more than a generation, and which had 
occupied so much attention, might fairly 
be considered a great controversy—in most 
great controversies there was a certain 
tendency on the part of the disputants to 
shift the ground which they at first occa- 
pied. In the old days of church rate 
martyrs — Thorogood and others — what 
was most heard on one side was the argu- 
ment based on conscience, and on the other 
the assertion that common honesty re- 
quired the payment of church rates so 
long as they remained the law of the land. 
By degrees the question assumed greater 
prominence, while the well-known Brain- 
tree case was dragging its slow length 
through the courts. About the time of the 
close of that case, when the House of 
Lords had finally declared how the law 
stood, a Committee sat in another place 
and took evidence which again tended to 
alter very much the line of argument pur- 
sued by those who defended the church 
rate. The opponents of the rate were 
told that they had ulterior objects in view 
—that they did not care so much to abolish 
the church rate as to destroy a much more 
important institution, the Church of Eng- 
That was the stock argument up to 
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the debate of last year, when some remark- 
able speeches were made, and one in parti- 
cular, by an hon. Gentleman who, he re- 
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tion strongly, because it had some weight, 
and he did not know that anything was 
lost by stating objections strongly. But 


gretted to say, was no longer a Member of| there was something to be said on the 


that House (Mr. Morley), but who he hoped 
before long to see again amongst them. 
They seemed then to have reached the 
last stage of the argument; and the chief 
remaining difficulty appeared to be how to 
provide for the maintenance of the fabric 
and services of the Church. Since that 
time it appeared to him that there was a 
feeling on the other (the Ministerial) side 
of the House to consult amongst them- 
selves and with those on this side as to 
the best means of providing for those 
objects. The question was therefore no 
longer a mere attack on the church rate 
on the one side, or of defence on the other. 
They had had many schemes of compro- 
mise suggested, but he believed they had 
all now been abandoned. They had long 
passed the time when such proposals would 
be made as that the expenses of the 
Church should be paid out of the Land 
Tax or the Consolidated Fund, or out of the 
improved value of ecclesiastical property. 
We had had at all times proposals for 
exemptions — proposals to exempt Dis- 
senters as such, and persons who had con- 
scientious scruples as such, as well as those 
who gave notice of their desire or inten- 
tion not to pay the rate. There had also 
been a suggestion that no compulsory 
church rate should be applied to any pur- 
pose except that of the repair of the fabric, 
and the question seemed to have been nar- 
rowed almost to that. At present some- 
where between £50,000 and £60,000 was 
expended yearly for the repair of the fabrics 
of our churches—he believed the exact 
amount was £59,000—and the proportion 
of that which was raised by church rates was 
probably between £35,000 and £40,000. 
He would simply ask, could not the raising 
of that small sum, which stopped the way, 
be left to be raised by that voluntary muni- 
ficence which had never failed when ap- 
pealed to? There was one consideration 
which he thought would weigh strongly 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that 
was the argument that if they abolished 
church rates altogether, a very heavy 





other side. The heavy charge falling 
upon the clergy would be only a temporary 
one, and would apply only to the present 
holders, and any man who, after the aboli- 
tion of church rates, should accept a living 
would be fully aware at the time of the 
effect of what he did. Again, the hard- 
ship would only exist in a very limited 
number of parishes, the populations of 
which were very poor, and where there 
were few or no resident gentry. He be- 
lieved that if a clergymen lived in the 
affections of his people, as he ought to do, 
he would find no difficulty in raising the 
comparatively small sum necessary for the 
repair of his church. The Nonconformist 
body not only defrayed the expenses of 
their places of worship, but also maintained 
their ministers. This was even done by 
the Primitive Methodists, who consisted 
almost entirely of the poorest classes ; and 
he did not believe that the Church of 
England would find any difficulty in doing 
what had been constantly done, for a 
series of years, by her poorer neighbours. 
If this Bill passed the second reading 
Amendments would have to be considered 
when it came, as he trusted it would do, 
before Committee. His (Mr. Hardeastle’s) 
position now was different from his position 
last year. There was a reason last year 
for delay ; now there was every reason to 
press the matter forward as quickly as 
possible. He should therefore, if the Bill 
was read a second time to-day, endeavour 
that its future stages should not long be 
delayed. He would strongly urge upon the 
House to pass—in this which might pro- 
bably be the last Session of the last middle- 
class Parliaments—an Act which would do 
away with great irritation, and he trusted 
that they would do so by so large a majority 
as would not only justify, but almost en- 
force upon those in ‘another place” the 
propriety of agreeing to this measure. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. BAINES, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he did not intend to enter into the 


charge would be thrown _ the working | great question of church rates, which had 


clergy in some small paris 
dom. They were by no means an over- 
paid body, and their expenses had been 


es in the king- | been debated over and over again ; but he 


confessed to a great feeling of disappoint- 
ment at finding that the hon. Member for 
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greatly increased during the last twenty | Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
years by the increased price of consumable | had upon the paper an Amendment that 
articles. He wished to state that objec- the Bill should be read a second time that 
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day six months. He had thought that the | not make another observation upon it; 
hon. Gentleman was a party last year to an | but, seeing the Bill of last year, although 
arrangement which would have superseded | read a second time, was not carried, and 
the necessity for any further controversy. | that to that Bill, which was one for the 
The Dissenters were desirous that this ques- | abolition of compulsory church rates, the 
tion should be settled ; but, asa mere party | hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent had 
man, he himself should be desirous to) given his assent as a fair compromise, he 
keep it alive, for it was really a very con- | hoped that he would not now stand in the 
venient question, and it was not without | way of the settlement of the question pro- 
a pang that he should part with it. Never. | posed by this Bill ;—because he assured 
theless, he felt at the time that he would | him that if compulsory church rates should 
be quite willing to accept the compromise | be abolished Dissenters would not interpose 
which he understood to be assented to by | any obstacle to the adoption of arrange- 
the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent | ments between the Church and its sup- 
last year. It was a question of the clear-| porters which did not compromise the 
est justice. The compromise proposed | rights of Nonconformists. The hon. Mem- 
re ore by + eo 7 oe ~ ¢4 hon. | ber concluded by seconding the Motion. 
entleman the Member for South Lanca- | : : 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) contained three prin- | ., tage Age og Bayport —— 
ciples—first, the abolition of compulsory | }:., (Mv. Hardcastle.) 
church rates; secondly, power given to ‘ j i 
members of the Church voluntarily to as-| Mr. BERESFORD HOPE acknow- 
sess themselves, and to collect the rate|ledged with gratitude the candour and 
done sand thirdly” that Nonoonformiats| him by the hoc. Member for Leede, and 
, ormi im by the hon. Member for Leeds, an 
= a who objected to church rates, | his answer to that appeal should be a very 
and refused to contribute towards them, | simple one. As far as he understood his 
should have no share in the administra- paced al he stood precisely where he 
publ tes Minis Gveniuniin of | Ateieg: te ape ah he. mabe bor 
¢ fal of Di-| following the speech of the right hon. 
vine gg in the yon The oe Member for South Lancashire on the then 
ters, who at present had a right, being| second reading of the present measure, 
parishioners, to attend the vestry and vote, | and any sagged ahah te gave to that 
were quite willing to make that concession | speech he was prepared to give now. The 
and give up that right. They had no/ scheme to which he expressed his readiness 
moral right to interfere with the affairs of | to assent last year was now embodied in 
the Chureh, and it would be an imperti-| the Bill for the Regulation of Church 
nence upon their part if they, after the | Rates, brought in by his hon. Friend the 
unconditional abolition of church rates, | Member for Buckingham and himself, and 
attempted to do so. So long as other | which stood for its second reading that day. 
people respected his rights, he wished to| He was bound to say that the Bill of his 
— oe : He ben . ~~ A right hon. Friend the Member for South 
ear how the hon. Member for Stoke-| Lancashire, in the formal shape in which 
upon-Trent could explain what certainly | it appeared, fell short of “ he (Mr. 
seemed to be an inconsistency in his con-| Beresford Hope) had hoped it would have 
duct—namely, how it was that he could | turned out from the speech of its author. 
no longer support the compromise into | Some considerable time elapsed between the 
which he was willing to enter last Session. | delivery of that speech last Session and the 
He o—— = 4 the _ ag ob- | introduction of the Bill which was the fruit 
jected to the Bill brought in by his hon. | of it, and in the interim the right hon. Gen- 
Friend (Mr. Hardcastle) the least he could | tleman showed his measure to several Mem- 
do would be to bring in one himself. The ‘bers on that side of the House, including 
reece rm nat —_ half the —_ the one now addressing it, who were Church- 
tion of the kingdom ; they supported with | men like himself, and they candidly told 
liberality their own system of religious | him where they thought the Bill defective, 
worship, and they did not feel that the| and indicated the points in which they be- 
Chureh was justified in calling upon them | lieved it failed to effect a full and satis- 
to contribute towards its support. The| factory settlement of the question. Ac- 
general question of church rates, however, | cordingly, when the measure was intro- 
had been so often debated that he would | duced last year, those Churchmen in that 
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House who were honestly desirous of a 
settlement or a compromise which would 
let off on the easiest terms possible those 
who had conscientious objections to church 
rates, and yet preserve church rates, 
laced their views on the table of the 

ouse ‘in the form of a Bill which was 
brought in by the present Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and on which 
his name also appeared. Being still in 
favour of a compromise, but not satisfied 
with the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire’s mode of effecting it, he gave 
his adhesion to the Bill of Sir William 
Bovill. The present Bill of the hon, 
Member for Buckingham proceeded on the 
same principle as Sir William Bovill’s, 
though it was longer and contained more 
businesslike details than that rather hastily 
prepared measure. He trusted that ex- 
planation exonerated him from any charge 
of inconsistency. He had for many years 
past differed from those of his friends who 
were in favour of a no-surrender policy on 
that matter, and had frequently been the 
subject of severe remark from strong ad- 
vocates of that view ; and however neces- 
sary he felt it was to maintain church 
rates as an existing impost, he thought 
there was an equal necessity for fairly 
meeting the views of those who had con- 
scientious scruples against paying them. 
The Bill brought in by the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire last year 
proposed to sweep away church rates, but 
went on to leave those persons who liked 
to meet together and voluntary assess 
themselves ; and for the concession made 
to the Dissenters the Dissenters were to 
make the countervailing concession that 
the money thus raised should be disposed 
of only by those who paid it. Now, he 
thanked the hon. Member for Leeds for 
the candid way in which he had spoken on 
the latter point; and he trusted that in 
dealing with that question, whether they 
were Nonconformists or Churchmen, they 
would, as religious men and not as parti- 
sans, try to find points of agreement rather 
than of difference between them. But the 
Bill of the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire was seriously defective, be- 
cause, while it enabled Churchmen to meet 
together and assess themselves—a_provi- 
sion of which it might be said was only the 
enabling people to do what they had the full 
power of doing without Act of Parliament— 
yet if a man once agreed to pay, and after- 
wards harked back from it, it contained no 
provision to compel him to pay that which 
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he promised. Yet the assessment all 
round would have been based on the sup- 
position that he intended to advance his 
promised quota, without which the church 
would either go unrepaired or an addi- 
tional burden would be thrown on the 
honest portion of the vestry. That was 
preposterous, for the payment in that case 
was not a question of conscience, but one 
of common honour and honesty. He did 
not wish to compel a man to pay against 
his conscientious opinion, but he said that 
if a man made a bargain he ought to be 
kept to it. He appealed to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite whether they did not preju- 
dice the cause of civil and religious liberty 
if, while attempting to relieve those who 
conscientiously objected to church rates, 
they prevented honest Churchmen from 
having a remedy in their own hands 
against their dishonest brethren. That 
was one not to promote religious liberty, but 
to facilitate fraud. Therefore he could not 
support a measure which would let off 
shuffling and dishonest Churchmen. He 
could not help feeling that proposals like 
the present for the abolition of church rates 
pure and simple only drove the amicable 
settlement of that controversy further off, 
and tended to discourage those who sin- 
cerely desired that it might not be fought 
out to the bitter end. It should not be 
forgotten that if there were susceptibility, 
honour, and conscience among Dissenters, 
so also these feelings existed among Church- 
men ; and if the latter saw the abolition 
of an ancient impost mainly resting on 
and very convenient to them, though it 
might be inconvenient to Nonconformists, 
pertinaciously pressed year after year as a 
necessity antecedent to a compromise, they 
would look on those who acted in that 
manner not so much as well-wishers to 
Nonconformity as evil-wishers to the 
Church. Any such feeling would tend to 
make the amicable adjustment of that 
question impossible. No doubt, in a town 
like Leeds, through the zeal of that dis- 
tinguished man the present Dean of Chi- 
chester, and his no less worthy successor, 
Dr. Atlay, the good work of the Church 
of England might be sustained without the 
aid of church rates. But every clergyman 
was not a Dr. Hook or a Dr. Atlay; and 
in many less populous parts of the country, 
where all the wealth, the industry, and 
the intelligence which existed in places 
like Leeds were absent, that impost was 
greatly wanted. It was a remarkable cir- 
eumstance that, while many advanced po- 
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liticians were becoming the advocates of 
compulsory education rate (among whom 
he might by the way state he did not 
range himself, in regarding as he did the 
strength of denominational zeal for reli- 
gion which made general secular education 
impossible as one of the safeguards of the 
land) yet they would not admit the neces- 
sity of a compulsory church rate upon 
Churehmen. He did not profess, as some 
conceived themselves able to do, to trace 
back the origin of church rates to Saxon 
days. It was enough for him that the 
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called the “‘ ticketing ’”’ of members of non. 
conforming denominations. In his opinion, 
the objection offered on that ground to the 
| adoption of a fair and moderate compro- 

mise on the church rate question partook 

much more of the character of a sneer than 
‘of an argument. There was no man in 
this country who was not ticketed in some 
| way or other—every Member of Parliament, 
‘every deputy lieutenant, every graduate, 
was ticketed ; every man who made himself 
prominent in any church, or Dissenting 
No one 








| society thereby ticketed himself. 





arrangement had existed for centuries, and could apply for the suffrage, or any other 
was part of the Reformation settlement. | right in this country, without “ ticket- 
As an historical fact, the Church was the | ing”’ himself in some way or other, and 





tenant in possession, and had been in pos- 
session for centuries before Nonconformity 
even existed. At first Nonconformity was 
prohibited. In later and wiser days, be- 
ginning from the Act of Toleration, its 
privileges were further and further con- 
firmed till at length it was raised to a po- 
sition of such perfect equality and con- 
sideration on the part of the government 
and law of this country, and in having 
risen to so much opulence, that it was 
hardly an exaggeration to say that Non- 
conformity had become the second Estab- 
lished Church of England. But that was 
surely no reason why they ought to abolish 
church rates as faras they concerned Church- 
men. The position of the Church of Eng- 
land might, indeed, be considered unique ; 
for where could they see in any other part 
of the world the spectacle of an Established 
Church existing with great privileges and 
position, and alongside of it perfect civil 
and religious liberty? Anywhere else the 
establishment relied on the secular arm, or 
else there was no establishment at all. 
But he looked on this anomaly as a dis- 
tinguishing advantage, although possibly 
indefensible by the strict rules of political 
logic. It was, however, a marked pecu- 
liarity of British institutions that the peo- 
ple generally gave the preference to prac- 
tical common sense rather than to rigorous 
logic. The scheme which he had always 
upheld would relieve from the payment of 
church rates those who objected to the 
tax, but promote its continuance in thuse 
cases where no feeling of opposition existed; 
and in such cases there was no reason 
why, while it afforded protection to Dis- 
senters, the Church should find itself de- 
prived of the protection of the law for the 
recovery of the rates from those who had 
agreed to pay them. A good deal had 
been said with respect to what had been 


Mr. Beresford Hope 


it was time that they should cease to 
/employ such a pitiful epithet for the pur- 
| pose of serious discussion—until they did 
|so the question would never be rightly 
| settled. Then his hon. Friend the Member 
for Bury St. Edmund’s fel* back upon 
what he must take leave to term the ar- 
gumentum ad invidiam — why should 
Churehmen refuse to keep up their churches 
when the Nonconformists could always do 
so? But they might just as well say why 
should one man be richer than another when 
a man who was poorer could pay his way. 
As to another argument of his hon. Friend— 
that the alleged hardship on the clergyman 
of having to find out of his income money 
to keep up the church which might now 
be supplied by the rate was only one upon 
life-tenants, as the next incumbents would 
take their livings with their eyes open to 
the loss—all he had to say was that this 
was the advocacy of mere and absolute 
confiscation. The question to which he 
returned was, what grievance there could 
be if Nonconformists were not asked to 
contribute to the rate, in making it com- 
pulsory upon those who had agreed to pay 
it. If there were any grievance to Dis- 
senters in that let them point it out ; but 
he must say he thought that they would 
have a difficulty in doing so. If, however, 
all fair and reasonable terms of compro- 
mise were unhappily rejected by the advo- 
cates of the unconditional repeal of chureh 
rates, the Chureh would go forth to the 
conflict, cruelly indeed despoiled, but con- 
scious of her own integrity, conscious that 
she had done all that Christian charity re- 
quired her to do for the sake of peace and 
conciliation, and confident in the strength 
of her Divine Founder, to fulfil her sacred 
mission. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving that the Bill be read the second 
time that day six months, 
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Mr. GORST, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he was disposed to view the 
question more particularly in its connection 
with the rural districts. There were a 
large number of poor rural parishes where, 
for a very long time past, church rates 
had been collected without any opposition 
or agitation, and in which it was produc- 
tive of a great amount of direct and indi- 
rect benefit. He would take the case of a 
village with which he was acquainted as an 
illustration of what would occur in a vast 
number of those places if chureh rates 
were abolished. In that village there was 
collected annuaily, in the shape of church 
rate, about £50, and out of that sum was 
defrayed the whole expense of the church 
services, But there was also an offertory 
collection made on each Sunday, which 
realized another sum of about £50, and 
the whole amount was distributed among 
the rural poor, among the sick, the aged, 
young orphans, and other destitute persons. 
That distribution was effected by means of 
the parochial clergy. From their personal 
knowledge of the people those gentlemen 
were peculiarly well qualified for the perform- 
ance of such a duty, and the sum was, upon 
the whole, most judiciously expended; it was 
a source of great advantage to the poor ; 
it relieved a large amount of misery which 
the Poor Law did not touch—it softened 
and alleviated many sorrows and afflictions 
in life which, perhaps, no other means 
could reach—and it saved many persons 
from the necessity of entering the work- 
house during periods of temporary distress. 
But if the church rate in that parish were 
abruptly and suddenly abolished, it was 
clear that the first charge on the offertory 
collection must be the maintenance of the 
church services. In that case, if, by means 
of voluntary contributions and increased 
exertions on the part of the clergyman, 
the amount of the offertory collection was 
largely augmented, it was possible that 
these destitute people might not suffer. 
But if, as was far more likely, the amount 
raised at the offertory was not sufficiently 
increased, it was obvious that the poor 
would be the first to suffer from the aboli- 
tion of church rates. It might be said 
that it was for churchmen to meet the re- 
quirements of the case by additional liber- 
ality ; but he asked those who had experi- 
ence on these subjects whether it was not 
a difficult thing to induee the public to add 
to the amount of their regular and constant 
contributions. He should further say that 
he regarded it as one of the misfortunes of 
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the Church of England that its members 
were not properly educated in the habit of 
giving. He believed that in that respect 
the Dissenters were much in advance of 
Churchmen, and that fact was peculiarly 
visible in the operations of the members of 
the two denominations in the colonies. 
Now, if the voluntary contributions were 
not largely increased in such parishes as 
those to which he had referred, the people 
which would lose most by the abolition of 
church rates would be the rural poor, and 
there was no class whose interests they 
were bound to consider more attentively 
than those of the rural poor. That class 
was not represented in that House, and 
had no political influence ; but for that 
reason he believed its case always received 
generous consideration from them. Under 
that Bill the relief of the rural poor would 
be the second, instead of the first, charge 
upon the voluntary collection in such vil- 
lages as that to which he had referred ; 
and he appealed to the House whether the 
condition of that class was such that any 
injury, however slight, ought to be in- 
flicted on their interests. If for that rea- 
son alone, he must oppose any Bill for the 
abolition of church rates which would in- 
flict such injury; and therefore he cor- 
dially seconded the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-T rent. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months,’’—( Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
subject of church rates had been so re- 
peatedly discussed in that House, and the 
opinion of the House had been so frequently 
expressed on the principle of their aboli- 
tion, that it was difficult to find anything 
new to say on the question; and he should 
certainly occupy the attention of the House 
for a very few moments. But before he 
proceeded any further to deal with the 
general question, he must make a remark 
upon the state of the Treasury Bench. 
That discussion, which was one of great 
importance, had now been going on for a 
considerable time in the absence of any 
single occupant of that Bench, except an 
hon. and gallant General (General Forester), 
who held an office in the Royal House- 
hold. [Atthis moment Mr. WALPOLE and 
Mr. AppDERLEY entered and took their 
seats.] He was only sorry that the two 
right hon. Gentlemen who had just en- 
tered had not been present to hear the 
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speeches which had already been deli- 
vered, and in the course of which some 
statements were made that might have 
influenced the decision of the Govern- 
ment. He hoped that this was not one 
of those subjects on which the House 
would be left to express an opinion with- 
out hearing any opinion from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He should regret 
to be driven to the conclusion at which 
he understood the hon. Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent (Mr. Beresford Hope), who 
had moved the Amendment, had arrived 
—namely, that they were now in a less 
favourable position than at the close of 
last Session in regard to the satisfactory 
settlement of this question. Towards the 
close of last Session he thought a gene- 
ral hope was entertained that an arrange- 
ment might be come to which would be 
acceptable to all parties concerned. The 
Bill of his right hon, Friend the Member 
for South Lancashire was not now before 
the House; but it was read the second 
time before the close of last Session, and 
there was a very general expression of 
opinion that it contained the germ at 
least of a settlément which might remove 
that subject from the field of repeated 
annual discussion. They had not there- 
fore before them the Bill to which the 
hon. Member for Stoke addressed a con- 
siderable part of his speech; but if he 
correctly understood the speech of the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines), his hon. 
Friend was now prepared, although second- 
ing the Motion for the second reading of 
the present Bill, to agree to the proposal 
made last year, which would, in fact, have 
abolished compulsory church rates, subject 
to certain provisions for preventing per- 
sons who had not paid those rates from 
taking part in the administration of the 
funds raised by that impost. The prin- 
ciple of that Bill was one to which he 
cordially assented; although he thought 
the details of the Bill, if it were again 
presented to the House, would require 
some modification. He was prepared to 
admit, with the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Gorst), that it might be inex- 
pedient and harsh in many instances to 
abolish a rate levied with the general 
assent of the inhabitants of a parish, 
and applied to the useful purposes which 
had been mentioned, and he regretted 


that the present Bill was not limited to} 


the abolition of a compulsory rate. Notice, 


however, had been given of Amendments in | 
that sense, and the provisions which might , 
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be necessary to give effect to the views of 
the hon. Gentleman in that respect might 
very well be discussed in Committee. He 
should cordially support the second reading 
of the Bill, reserving to himself the right to 
vote for any Amendment afterwards which 
might be proposed with the object of 
bringing about a compromise which might 
make the measure more generally ac- 
ceptable. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Gorst), he might add, had 
expressed his regret that members of the 
Church of England were not so well 
educated as Dissenters in the principle of 
voluntary contributions ; but surely, if that 
opinion were correct, it furnished an argu- 
ment in favour of the second reading of 
the Bill, inasmuch as the inference was 
that the abolition of compulsory rates 
would supply that defect, and, by stimu- 
lating voluntary exertions, recommend it- 
self to the hon. Gentleman’s upproval. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, he 
should not enter at length into the history 
of the question, or the arguments as appli- 
cable to the continuance of church rates, 
but rather confine himself to the actual 
condition in which the question now stood. 
He thought they had much to congratulate 
themselves on the tone with which the 
question of church rates was now dealt with 
in that House. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) had ex- 
pressed his readiness to meet the suscepti- 
bility, if such it could be said to be, of 
certain Churchmen with regard to certain 
concessions which were discussed last year. 
The friends of the Church had prepared a 
Bill which they thought would meet the 
case in the best manner; but the House 
was asked to anticipate it by affirming the 
principle of this Bill. He was not then 
going to assume that his hon. Friends were 
right ; but he had a right to ask that the 
House might be allowed to consider their 
propositions before the House was called 
upon to take a decided step in a contrary 
direction by the second reading of this Bill, 
which was in favour of the absolute and 
unconditional abolition of church rates. If 
they affirmed the principle of this Bill, it 
would appear as if they were acting some- 
what inconsistently to immediately after- 
wards consider the provisions of a Bill of 
an entirely different character. The pre- 
sent state of the law, he might add, already 
established a sort of compromise, which it 
might or might not be desirable for the 
Legislature to put on a clearer and better 
footing; but it was no answer to anticipate 
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a legal arrangement of this compromise by 
the direct affirmation that they would first 
put an end to the whole thing, and then 
afterwards be willing to listen to a compro- 
mise. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Mr. Hardeastle) declined to post- 
pone, under the cireumstances, the consi- 
deration of the Bill for a month, but he 
had elected to take issue upon whether the 
rate should or should not be absolutely abo- 
lished; and therefore he(Sir William Heath- 
cote) should vote for the Amendment. 
Mr. READ said, that if this rate could 
be divested of its national and religious im- 
portance, he, as a tenant farmer, should say 
that it was more of a landlord’s than a 
tenant’s question. The tenants took their 
land subject to the payment of church 
rates, and although they were glad to get 


rid of rates and taxes whenever they could, | 
they had no right to shirk this responsi- | 


bility which they had engaged to pay. He 
had purchased land subject to the payment 
of church rates, and he did not think that 
he was justified in getting rid of that 
burden unless some substitute was pro- 
vided. As an independent Member, he 
heartily wished to see this question settled; 
and he submitted to the House whether it 
would not be possible to read a second 
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conditions as to the number and character 
of free sittings to be reserved, so as to 
avoid invidious distinctions. It was im- 
possible to prescribe the conditions on which 
the public should subscribe their money. 
What he most feared for was the actual 
repairs of the church. The voluntary 
principle was more or less a sensational 
one, and the clergymen found it was more 
easy to rebuild or restore a church than it 
was to get persons to contribute a small 
annual sum for its repair, because there was 
nothing picturesque about the ordinary re- 
pairs ofa church. He thought that under 
proper regulations the payment of pew- 
rents, or an assessment for that purpose, 
with the preference of occupation in the 
church, would in a measure meet the diffi- 
culty. He was ready to come to some 
reasonable settlement of the question, but 
he could not agree to the entire and total 
abolition of the rate. 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS asked why 
—as the hon. Member for East Norfolk 
had said the maintenance of the Church 
was a charge upon land — the landlords 
did not take the burden of repairing 
the church on themselves, and let their 
lands free of church rates? That would 
satisfactorily settle the question. He 


time the three Bills that had been intro-; had been unable to find that any real or 


duced with reference to church rates, and | 


practical grievance would arise from the 


then refer them to a Select Committee, by | abolition of the rate. The late Mr. Divett, 


which means they might arrive at some | 


legitimate and equitable compromise. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that the na- 
tional and religious importance of the 
question no doubt greatly added to their 
embarrassment in dealing with it; and 
another great difficulty was that a number 
of persons would be sorry to see it settled 
because it would be so much loss to them 
of political capital. As a member of the 
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the Member for Exeter, brought in a Bill 
thirty-three years ago for the abolition of 
church rate, and ever since that time there 
had been a constant agitation against it, 
and every new church that was built pro- 
duced fresh opposition to the rate, It was 
remarkable that during all that time there 
was not an instance where a chureh had 
fallen into decay and had not been re- 
Where churches had been re- 


Chureh of England, he could not assent to | built or restored by voluntary contribu- 


the total and unconditional abolition of 
church rates. He could not disguise from 
himself the fact—and in expressing it he 
knew he was treading on very tender 
ground, and was pulling a hornets’ nest 
about his ears—that the declamations of the 
Free Church party had imported a great 
difficulty into the settlement of this ques- 
tion. Churehes must be repaired, and were 
it not for church rates the churches in 
London would collapse. He thought also 
that the question of pew-rents, introduced 
by the Free Church party, had greatly em- 
barrassed the subject. He admitted that 
the direct payment to the church for seats 
ought to be coupled with the strongest 





tions it had been done in a more elegant 
and elaborate manner than was the case 
previously, and the churches generally 
were in good repair, It was useless to 
say that the Church would suffer from 
the abolition of the rate. The landlords 
should voluntarily pay the rate, and let 
their lands accordingly. It was a libel 
on the members of the Church to say 
that nothing but a compulsory rate would 
compel them to keep the fabric in repair. 
Dissenters ought not to be called on to 
pay the rate, and the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire was as un- 
satisfactory as other Bills for settling the 
question had been, The hundreds of 
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thousands subscribed by Churchmen for 
the rebuilding and restoration of churches 
in the last thirty years showed that there 
was no difficulty in the way of their main- 
tenance. He hoped the House would do 
an act of justice to those who were not 
Churchmen by passing the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that al- 
Jusion had been made in the earlier part 
of the discussion by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) to the absence from the 
House on the present occasion of all Mem- 
bers of the Government. None were more 
averse to the total and immediate abolition 
of church rates than Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but it might happen that on 
Wednesday afternoons the Government 
had to attend important duties in “‘ another 
place.”” The late Government were inva- 
riably absent from the House on Wednes- 
days during part of the day; and if a 
Cabinet Council were held at two or three 
o’clock, before Ministers could arrive in 
the House, the important part of a debate 
had generally arrived. They had there- 


fore thought it better to hold the Cabinet 
early, and to come to the House imme- 
diately afterwards. 


lle felt a difficulty 
in discussing this Bill. He could quite 
understand that, on the question of the 
total and immediate abolition of church 
rates, the House should come to a distinct 
and positive issue ; and if that were the 
only legitimate issue, the Government had 
a decided objection to a total and imme- 
diate abolition. But the mixing up of 
questions of compromise with that of total 
abolition confused the subject. If the 
hon. Member for Bury (Mr. Hardcastle) 
did not press the second reading of his 
Bill, this and the other Bills might be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and a set- 
tlement thus be attempted; but after a 
vote in favour of total abolition, it would 
be absurd to consider the question of com- 
promise. He could not understand how 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Morpeth could year after year give his 
countenance to a mode of proceeding which 
rendered compromise impossible, and which 
tended more to confuse and obstruet the 
settlement of the question than almost 
any other he could conceive. An hon. 
Member (Mr. Remington Mills) had said 
that for thirty-four years the question of 
the abolition of church rates had been agi- 
tated more or less in the country and de- 
bated in the House of Commons. ‘There 
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had certainly been no abolition of church 
rates during that period; and he denied 
that in that interval the feeling in the 
country had gained ground in favour of 
abolition. Every year Returns were pub- 
lished of the parishes in which church rates 
were levied ; and year after year it ap- 
peared that church rates were levied and 
collected in an increasing number of pa. ~ 
rishes, and the sum total raised by the 
rates was on the increase. What, then, 
was the meaning of the statement that 
church rates were becoming more and 
more unpopular? He maintained that 
there was less and less difficulty experi- 
enced in the collection of church rates ; 
and that year afier year they became a 
more valuable and more reliable source of 
Church revenue. District churches had 
been referred to. Years ago district 
churches might have felt church rates to 
be a grievance; but since the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Act and the decisions upon 
it, in a course of years that difficulty had 
vanished. When a compromise was talked 
of, it should be remembered that a com- 
promise was like a quarrel—it required 
two parties to it. Now, on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House Bills and 
Resolutions had been introduced with a 
view of settling the question on an equit- 
able basis ; but these proposals had been 
invariably resisted by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite representing what he might call 
the Dissenting interest. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bury (Mr. Hardcastle), as the ac- 
eredited organ of that interest, retreated 
from his position, and the Dissenters would 
consent to some compromise, then there 
might be some hope for the various propo- 
sals under the consideration of the House. 
But the hon. Member (Mr. Remington 
Mills) had told the House that the measure 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire last year, rejected as 
it was with singular unanimity by Chureh- 
men, was regarded with no favour at all 
by the Dissenters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Morpeth admitted 
that that measure of last year would re- 
quire great alteration. [Sir George Grey : 
Modification.}] At all events, he (Lord 
John Manners) objected to the Government 
being called upon to express an opinion 
upon a question which put all compromise 
out of court altogether. So long as this 
Bill for the total and immediate abolition 
of church rates remained in the way, the 
Government had but one course to pursue, 
and that was to vote for the rejection of a 
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measure from the principle of which they 
heartily and entirely dissented. 

Mr. HIBBERT supported the Bill, be- 
cause he, as a Churchman, thought there 
was sufficient energy among the members 
of the Church to keep up its fabric without 
the aid of church rates. Church rates in 
large towns might be said to have va- 
nished ; only in the small parishes were 
they retained ; and he believed that in the 
smaller parishes where church rates had 
been abolished the churches were not out 
of repair, and that a large amount of vo- 
luntary contribution was obtained for their 
maintenance. Ile could not admit the 
statement that Churchmen were not so 
well educated in the voluntary principle as 
Dissenters; for a very large amount of 
money had been subscribed by Churchmen 
for the erection of new churches, and he 
believed that a fund for their repair was 
also provided by voluntary contributions. 
Only recently the Bishop of Manchester, 
in laying the foundation-stone of a new 
church in Lancashire, referred to the work 
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as a principle by which society raised itself 
out of the anarchy of savage life, and put 
upon every man a burden according to his 
power. Why, the principle of rating had 
been carried so far that there was actually 
a library rate, to defray the cost of books 
for the use of the working classes. It 
was the majority which ruled the minority 
with regard to the library rate, and why 
should that principle be tabooed when 
applied to church rates? The voluntary 
principle had been extolled as all-sufficient. 
But in what cases had it been successful ? 
People were wiiling to make great sacri- 





fices for the building of churches, because 
they had a great sympathy with the object, 
and felt that the successful erection of 
the structure would be identified with their 
own efforts. They saw the results. But 
they would not be so ready to make yearly 
payments for a purpose which produced 
no immediately visible results, and excited 
no especial interest or sympathy on their 
part. It would be absurd to propose to 
provide for the Consolidated Fund of the 





which had been effected by voluntary con- | country on the voluntary principle; but if 
tributions, stating that in the course of the | that was absurd he should like to be told 
nineteen years of his episcopal ministration where it was that the absurdity stopped in 
he had consecrated 100 churches, and that | respect of raising funds by voluntary means. 
probably he would be called on in the pre- The hon. Proposer of the present Bill had 
sent year to consecrate seventeen more. | said that he brought forward the measure 
The whole of these churches had been, he | with the view of allaying irritation. Whoso 
believed, provided for by voluntary contri- | irritation did the hon. Member allude to ? 
butions, and more than £1,000,000 had | Was it the irritation of the 8,500 parishes 
been raised for the purpose. He had| which paid church rates, or of the 1,500 
therefore confidence in the earnestness and | parishes which were emancipated from the 
zeal of Churchmen, who, he was sure, | payment of the rate? This was a ques- 
would support their parish church, though | tion in respect to which he thought that 
the compulsory power of raising a rate | those who were interested might be left 
were abolished. | to act for themselves. As had been truly 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he was prepared | said by the hon. Member for East Norfolk 
to disclaim and condemn any legislation | (Mr. Read), this was really a question of 
on this subject which was at variance with | burden on property, and the occupier, when 
the pulialgles of civil and religious liberty, | he had to pay church rates, paid propor- 
What was the position of the church rate | tionally less rent than another occupier, 
case? Thecountry was now divided into | who paid no church rates. Property had 
two portions, in this way:—There was | always borne the burden of church rates, 
the minority of parishes, with a majority and the question was whether the mode of 
of population, collected in the great seats | disposing the burden should be interfered 
of commerce and industry, and containing | with. He contended that it should not be 
a great many Dissenters from the Church, | interfered with. Where a majority in a 
which had negatived the principle of | parish decided against a rate no rate was 
church rates; and there was the majority | levied; but where a majority were in favour 
of parishes with a minority of population, | of arate as the most equitable and conve- 
who exercised their privilege of rating | nient mode of raising the necessary funds 
for church rates. The principle of rating | from those only who were willing to con- 
was an old constitutional principle in this | tribute, was it an unfair or unreason- 
country, and the levying a rate was the| able request that their right to tax 
act of the majority, in which the minority | themselves should not be interfered with ? 
were bound to acquiesce. He looked on | The Bill which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
rating as a great evidence of civilization, | ber for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Beresford 
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Hope) and himself had laid on the table— 
a Bill which, while it respected the rights 
and liberty of Englishmen, effected the 
object of the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds—the abolition of the compul- 
sory payment of church rates. The mea- 
sure of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire was for the abo- 
lition of what he called compulsory church 
rates. Now, as all church rates, leviable 
under the law, were compulsory, that mea- 
sure necessarily implied the abolition of all 
church rates entirely ; whereas the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent and himself 
intended by their Bill to retain the power of 
rating for those who were willing to pay 
chureh rates, but provided in the simplest 
way a power of exemption for those who 
were disinclined to pay them. He should 
like to ask what it was precisely that was 
wanted by those who opposed the present 
mode of levying church rates. Was it 
simply that they wanted to give relief froma 
compulsory payment of church rates, or did 
those who supported the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bury (Mr. Hardcastle) do so 
for the further reason that they desired to 
strike a blow at the connection between 
Church and State? Was it their desire 
to remove the Church from the status she 
If 


had occupied from time immemorial. 
the Bill for the abolition of church rates 
were carried, a very severe blow would be 
struck, so far as it went, at the principle 


of Church and State. The hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Baines) had spoken of the 
large proportion of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Wales who were Dissenters; but 
any assertion that the Dissenters formed a 
majority of the population was in entire 
defiance of all statistics. He was aware 
that there was a volume called a “ Religious 
Census,’’ which might seem to lend some 
countenance to this opinion; but its allega- 
tions were unauthorized and unofficial, and 
its statistics were utterly worthless. He 
had some years since moved for a Copy 
of the Instructions under the authority 
of which the so-called “Religious Cen- 
sus of 1851” was compiled, and after 
waiting some time he was informed by 
the then Secretary for the Home De- 
partment (Sir George Lewis) that no Re- 
turn of such instructions could be made, 
for that no such instructions were ever 
given. On the other hand, there were Re- 
turns in existence connected with marriages, 
burials and workhouses, and there was a reli- 
gious census of both the army and the navy; 
and if such documents were taken as autho- 
rity, a very different conclusion would be 


Mr. Hubbard 
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deduced from that of the hon. Member for 
Leeds, and the Church would be seen to 
have a considerable preponderance of tho 
| population. He (Mr. Hubbard) believed 
that the Churchmen in England and Wales 
' numbered between 75 and 80 per cent of 
the population. But this was not a question 
of the proportion of Churchmen and Dis. 
senters; it was a question of simple liberty 
for those who wished to carry on the sys- 
tem of church rates in their own interest, 
without affecting those who differed from 
them, and they claimed that as one of the 
| inherent rights of Englishmen. The noble 
| Lord whospoke on behalf of the Government 
| (Lord John Manners) gave the House to 
| understand that while, on the one hand, 
|Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
| pared to resist the total and uncon- 
ditional repeal of church rates, they 
were willing to consider the measure pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for-Stoke-upon- 
Trent (Mr. Beresford Hope) and him- 
self, with a view of coming to a compro- 
mise. Thus the House had an advantage 
which they had never possessed before, for 
a Government had never said before that 
they would look at a measure proposed for 
the adjustment of this question with a 
favourable eye. This discussion did not 
merely involve the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of self-government by the majority, 
which had always been respected by that 
House ; but it involved the maintenance of 
the Church of Englandas a national Church, 
without the infliction of any oppression 
upon those who differed from her. He 
trusted the House would not let this op- 
portunity of settling the question escape, 
but would pass over the proposition now 
| Satan them with the view of coming to 
| the consideration of a measure dictated by 
| the most honest desire of meeting every 
reasonable scruple of those not connected 
with the Church of England. He should, 
therefore, offer his opposition to the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. NEATE said, he did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Bury (Mr. 
Hardcastle) that the present time offered a 
peculiar opportunity for settling this ques- 
tion, and thought that this was a question ou 
which, of all others, they should have waited 
for that increased constituency which was © 
impending over them. If there was any 
institution more than another which must 
throw itself on the support of the whole 
people it was the National Chureh. Unless 
the Church of England could regain some 
of the ground she had lost during the last 

















100 or 200 years she could not lay claim, 
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with any justice, to the position of the 
dominant ecclesiastical establishment. The 
House was placed in a position of embarrass- 
ment by the way in which the question had 
come before them. There was the principle 
put forward by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) that the 
majority should have the right to tax the 
minority in these matters ; but the principle 
that the majority had a right to bind the 
minority, though applicable to cases where 
the majority and minority assembled for a 
common purpose, did not apply to such a 
matter as that under the consideration of 
the House; and, as the State had recog- 
nised the full right of any one to dissent, 
he maintained that if there were only one 
Dissenter in a parish, that Dissenter had 
an absolute right to be exempted from 
contribution to a Church to which he did 
not belong. Then there was the principle | 
embodied in the Bill of the hon, Member 
for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard), which 
asserted the right of the Church of Eng- 
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land to tax its own members. He (Mr. 


Neate) should be prepared to assent to the | 


second reading of that Bill, because beyond | 
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being levied on the occupier, were placed 
to the charge of the owner of property. 
He did not think it would be prudent to 
accept any Bill which did not contain some 
clause, distinguishing between the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the Church and the 
maintenance of the ceremonial, and he did 
not see any such clause in the different 
Bills presented to the House. To the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Bury he should 
certainly give his unqualified opposition; 
and he trusted that before the end of this 
Session some measure which would satisfy 
the fair and equitable claims of the Church 
and of Dissenters would be presented to the 
House. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, 
that hon. Members should make up their 
minds whether they would maintain the 
church by a compulsory rate or on the vo- 
luntary principle; any attempt at a com- 
promise between the two principles must 
necessarily and inevitably fail. It was 
difficult to understand how the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire last year could be called 
a compromise. It was as much a mea- 
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that there was no step till total abolition | sure of abolition as the present Bill—the 
was reached. He would ask the Govern- | only conceivable reason for calling it a 


ment why they had not come forward with | 


a proposition for the settlement of the} 


measure ? | 

Sir EDMUND LECHMERE said, that | 
he had never denied that the present system | 
of church rates had great defects ; but he} 
denied that those defects were of such a 
nature as to render indispensable the aboli- 
tion of church rates. The great defect 
was that the fund raised by church rates 
was employed for two purposes—one being 
the maintenance of the fabric of the Chureb, 
and the other the maintenance of the cere- 
monial of the Church ; and the Dissenters 
felt it a grievance to be compelled to pay 
for the maintenance of a worship in which 
they did not share. He believed, how- 
ever, that the Dissenters would willingly 
pay for the maintenance of the ancient 
fabrics of the Church, for which they mani- 
fested an interest, and had in some in- 
stances contributed largely ; but it could 
not be expected they would contribute with 
any degree of willingness to the mainte- 
nance of a worship of which they did not 
approve. The present system, by which 
the rates were levied on the occupier, in- 
stead of the owner of the property, was 
another matter which required correction. 
He thought the grievance upon the Dis- 
senter and the Roman Catholic might be 
very much removed if the rate, instead of 








compromise seemed to be that it con- 
tained many elaborate provisions to the 
effect that people might pay a subscrip- 
tion to the Church if they liked. The Bill 
of the hon. Members for Stoke and Buck- 
ingham did not propose abolition, but only 
the exemption of such persons as chose 
to give notice of their desire to be ex- 
empted from the payment of church rates 
on the Ist day of January in each year. 
Whatever compromise of that kind might 
be carried would never work for the benefit 
of the Church. No reason need be as- 
signed by the parties claiming exemption ; 
and Churchmen as well as Dissenters would 
give notice of objection. In what position 
would the Church then stand? It now 
rested on the intelligible ground that it was 
the Established Chureh—the law recog- 
nised only one church, and imposed on all 
owners and occupiers a rate in proportion 
to their holdings. This was a position of 
great advantage ; but this Bill once passed, 
that position would be entirely altered. 
The Chureh would be standing not on an 
ancient law imposing a rate on all owners 
and occupiers for the support of the estab- 
lishment, in which position it is in antago- 
nism only with Dissenters, but its attitude 
hereafter would be that of opposition, not 
only as against Dissenters, but as against 
Churchmen also, by giving them the means 
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be a rate, and it should be collected only 
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and opportunity of claiming exemption ( col 
from the payment of rates for its support. | from Churehmen who were willing to pay, 
How would they be able to maintain a/| leaving others alone. What was the re- 
compulsory rate in such cireumstances ? | sult? Since 1855, there had been, without 
What was intended to break the fall of the | objection or opposition, a rate levied of 
Church from a compulsory to a voluntary | from £200 to £350 a year, to which great 
system would then turn out to be the most | numbers of Dissenters contributed. That 
disastrous sort of compromise, at once! parish, too, paid higher rates than any 
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yielding to its foes and alienating many 
of its friends. Such a compromise would 
be far worse than simple abolition by 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Bury 
St. Edmunds. In parishes where church 
rates had already been abolished enthu- 
siasm for the Chureh had revived—church 
extension had made great progress; many 
beautiful specimens of church architec- 
ture had been built, and there was no 
difficulty in maintaining them in a most 


other in the diocese ; the churches were 
kept in admirable repair, and the clergy 
were on the best terms with their congre- 
gation, and with the Dissenters in the 
parish. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was understood to 
say that he was prepared to abolish the 
compulsory charge upon persons, but not 
to exempt property from the liability 
which had been so long placed upon it. 
He could not, however, go beyond this, 





excellent condition. In many of the coun- | for he could not consent to put the charge, 
try parishes where the rate has been con-| which was really now upon the land, into 
tinuously imposed, on the other hand, the | the pockets of the landlords ; and he felt 
fabrics were not generally maintained in a | that to abolish it altogether would be in- 
very creditable manner. The reason was | consistent with the maintenance of the 
that two or three farmers set the rate, and | parochial system. 

having to pay the greater part of it, theyset; Mr. AKROYD said, that instead of 
it as low as possible. His belief was that ‘the Bill being a Bill for the abolition of 





if the Chureh would have the courage to | compulsory church rates, it was rather a 
throw itself on the enthusiastic sympathy | Bill for taking away from parishioners the 
of its friends, there would be found a ple- | power which they now possessed of taxing 


thora of wealth for maintaining and ex-, themselves for the maintenance of their 
tending the Chureh system throughout the | parish church. The Bill in this sense inter- 
country. The existing law was such that | fered with self-government and with the 
its effect was to stop the liberality of | principle that the majority should de- 
Churchmen. For his own part he should | termine whether there should or should 
prefer, what he had always advocated, a not be a church rate; in fact, it would 
real compromise of this nature—that the! impose upon the majority the will of the 
maintenance of the fabric should be sepa- | minority. It seemed to him that the pro- 
rated from the expenses of worship, and | visions introduced into the Bill of the hon. 
that the public national buildings should ; Gentleman the Member for Buckingham 
be supported by a rate, and the expenses’ (Mr. Hubbard) took away all ground 
of worship be defrayed by the worshippers. | of objection on the part of Dissenters ; 
But he feared such a proposition was now and he apprehended that upon no principle 
too late. | of civil or religious liberty could any one 

Mr. BASS said, he was prepared to | religious body claim to interfere in the go- 
relieve all who objected to the payment of | vernment of another religious body. The 
church rates, not by their absolute abolition, | mode which the Church of England had 
but by abolishing the compulsory payment | for centuries adopted of raising funds was 
of them. Ie did not recommend that | church rates; and unless there was some 
proposal to the House without having had | injury shown to Dissenters, he ventured to 
some experience of its successful results. | claim for the Church her own mode of 
In a parish with which he was connected | raising funds. He should wish to ask the 
about fifteen years ago, there were inces- | hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. 
sant disputes yearly on the question of | Hardcastle) in the event of church rates 
church rates—quarrels between neighbours | being repealed, what substitute would be 
and friends, between Dissenters and Church- | proposed for them? The only other modes 
men. There was no peace in the parish. | of raising money for the repair of the 


The incumbent, a very sensible man, was 
determined to put an end to that state of 
things. He said there should be no more 
compulsion, while every year there should 


Mr. Thomas Chambers 


fabrics were pew-rents and the offertory 
collections. The objections against pew- 
rents, however, were much stronger 
than those against church rates. The 
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average annual charge in the shape of 
pew-rents, whether in church or chapel, 
was about 10s. for each sitting ; and if 
payment were made general it would ex- 
elude all the poor parishioners, or they 
would be put in some out of the way place 
where they could neither see nor hear. 
Pew-rents could be collected by process of 
law—an operation which would be ex- 
tremely. objectionable. At present the 
fabrics were the property of the whole of 
the parishioners, and they being the 
owners had the power and the duty of 
keeping them in repair. What would the 
hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. 
Hardeastle) do with the ownership of these 
charches? Was he prepared to confiscate 
them, or hand them over in perpetuity to 
that section of the parishioners which was 
attached to the Church of England? Or, 
on the other hand, did he expect Chureh- 
men to be at the expense of repairing the 
common property of the parish ? His hon. 
Friend appeared hardly to have considered 
on what footing he would leave the owner- 
ship of parish churches if church rates 
were violently and unconditionally abo- 
lished. Much of the animosity between 
Churechmen and Dissenters had died away. 
There was a disposition on both sides to 
settle this question. Mr. Morley, who he 
regretted had no longer a seat in that 
House, had delivered a speech on this sub- 
ject which found favour on both sides of 
the House. For himself he must say they 
could hardly settle the question, except on 
the principle embodied in the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hub- 
bard). In his opinion the persons who 
were to be exempted from church rates 
by that Bill were not sufficiently defined ; 
but that defect could easily be remedied. 
He ventured to claim for the Church her 
old mode of Church government and of 
raising funds ; and he thought that if this 
principle were admitted, it would give to 
Churchmen and to Dissenters free scope 
to carry out their own views, and promote 
common Christianity in the modes they 
each considered best. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not wish 
to detain the House by going into the 
arguments which had been used on either 
side: he rose simply to make an appeal 
to the Government whether they would not 
be induced to support the second reading 
of this Bill, He thought that the Liberal 
party, and especially the Liberal Church 
party, had every reason to be satisfied with 
the progress of this question and of this 
debate. A very different tone had been 
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taken to-day from that which had character- 
ized church rate debates on previous 
occasions. If this was at all owing to the 
fact that hon. Members who used to sit on 
that side of the House had gone over to 
the other, he thought that those on his own 
side had every reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the change. This was the first 
occasion on which they had any declaration 
on any question connected with the Church 
from the Government. He had watched 
them with great interest in their addresses 
to their constituents on their election, but 
hitherto they had been silent on the subject. 
That day, however, the noble Lord the First 
Commissioner of Works (Lord John Man- 
ners) had addressed them as the organ of 
the Government on the question of church 
rates ; and, on the whole, they had reason 
to be satisfied with his statement ; because, 
although he said he should vote against 
the second reading of this Bill, he spoke 
of what he called a compromise in the most 
promising terms. For years and years, 
he said, they had been expressing a wish 
that there should be a compromise ; and 
what was the compromise of the noble 
Lord? Exemption of Dissenters from 
paying this charge. Well, he trusted that 
was the view not only of the noble Lord, 
but of the whole of his Colleagues, includ- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House of Commons. A few years 
ago that certainly was not the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He pronounced 
himself very clearly and distinctly on this 
subject. He said this—‘*Some of our 
friends would go further—they would ex- 
empt the Dissenters from the charge ; that 
is not compromise, it is surrender.”” He 
said further—‘* What the Dissenter wants 
is, in fact, an oligarchical privilege.’’ Was 
the right hon. Gentleman prepared now 
to yield that point—that which the right 
hon. Gentleman had formerly called a 
surrender? If the Government were 
prepared to sanction the compromise that 
Dissenters should not be obliged to pay 
the rate, they would have taken a great 
step in advance and proved that it was 
not only on the question of Reform 
that they had very considerable elasticity 
of convictions. He thought the Govern- 
ment might very well vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, and adopt the com- 
promise contained in the clauses of which 
notice had been given by the hon. Member 
for Hastings (Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie). He 
trusted to see a compromise satisfactory to 
the majority of the House, and he hoped 
the Government would in this question 
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repeat the example of the noble Lord the | tion of church rates were not insisted upon, 
Secretary for Ireland, who a few Wednes- | he would introduce a measure which would 
days ago, on the second reading of a Bill also | enable those who now desired to contribute 
involving the principle of religioustoleration, | to the maintenance of the fabric of the 
first declared that he could not support it} Church to obtain their object, I said theu 
unless certain alterations were agreed to, | what I say now—I think that such a mode 
but though these alterations were refused, | of dealing with the question would hardly 
voted for the second reading nevertheless. | give satisfaction. If a compromise of any 
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Mr. WALPOLE: The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman (Mr. Goschen) having appealed to | 


kind be intended I think it ought to be by 
a distinct provision inserted in the Bill to 


Her Majesty’s Government as to whether | be submitted to our consideration ; because 


they are prepared to support such a com- 
promise as that suggested by my noble 


if we once assent to the sscend reading 


of a Bill without such compromise being 





Friend the First Commissioner of Works | included in its provisions, we shall be pre- 
—namely, to exempt Dissenters from the} cluded afterwards in fair argument from 
payment of church rates—the best answer | objecting to the abolition of church rates 
I ean give to the right hon. Gentleman is | absolutely, and it would be a mere chance, 
one which will not be simply confined to/| after absolute abolition, whether any sub- 
words. Eight years ago, when the Goe| stitute that would be considered satisfac- 
vernment of Lord Derby was in power, tory will be afterwards proposed. The 
and when my right hon. Friend the Chan-| right hou. Gentleman the Member for 
cellor of the Exchequer was, as he is now, | Morpeth (Sir George Grey) at the be- 
Leader of the House, he proposed a mea- | ginning of this debate took very nearly the 


sure in which that identical compromise, 


as it is called, was included ; and that mea- | 


sure was not rejected by those hon. Mem- 
bers who sat on the Ministerial side of the 


House, but by the combined movement of | 
In | 
reference to this question, I have only to | 


those who sat on the opposite side. 


say that Her Majesty’s Government are | 
perfectly prepared to abide by that com- 
promise, as it is called, by the right hon. | 
Gentleman opposite, which they themselves | 
proposed when they were last in office. | 
But more than that—I think that the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Stoke, 


and of the hon. Member for Buckingham, | 
do furnish us with the means of arriving | 


at a very effectual compromise on this 


question, which the House will do well to | 
But when we are asked now, as | 
we were asked last year, to consider not | 


examine. 


any such compromise as that, but to con- | 
sider whether a rate which has existed for , 
many centuries should not be absolutely | 
and totally abolished without any compro- | 
mise whatever—then, I say, it is utterly | 


impossible that Her Majesty’s Ministers, | 


or those who concur with them, can assent | 
to any such proposition. When the Bill, 
which was nearly identical with the pre- 
sent one, was introduced last year by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire, then the Leader of the House, 
in the course of the discussion upon the 
second reading he gave an intimation to 
the House—which intimation was subse- 
quently followed up by a distinct and specific 
proposition—that if the compulsory aboli- 


Hr. Goschen 


| same view on this question as the right 
‘hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire, only with this difference—the 
‘right hon. Baronet thought that certain 
modifications might be made in the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire last year, 
' and, as I understood, he seemed to think 


| that some such machinery as that proposed 
| by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire might be introduced 


into the present Bill. Now my answer to 
| the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
is this—that it would be useless going 
into Committee upon this Bill, with that 
view, inasmuch as the introduction of such 
| machinery into it would make it an eutirely 
new Bill, and would not be an amendment 
in it. Let there be no mistake about the 
matter. What we think is this. Here is 
an old customary rate which has existed 
for centuries, and which has enabled pa- 
rishes by self- governing action to contribute 
towards the repairs of the fabrie of the 
National Church. About 5 per cent of the 
parishes have exempted themselves by 
reason of the votes of the majority of their 
| populations from the obligation of contribut- 
ing to the church rates, leaving 95 per 
cent of them perfectly willing to contribute 
to the payment of those rates required for 
such purposes. On what grounds then— 
for what reason I ask—are you to do away 
with that which is found to be the available 
practical machinery of this country for pre- 
serving the fabric of our churches, when it is 
evident that 95 per cent of the parishes do 
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not object to it? There may be a few 
parishes, or a few individuals in a parish, 
who have not exempted themselves from 
the payment of those rates, but who wish 
to be exempted because they do not belong 
to the Church, Now, if any persons really 
desire to be exempted, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers will agree to any proposition to 
effect that object ; but they cannot con- 
sent to do away with that old and legiti- 
mate charge upon property in the hands 
of those belonging to the Church merely 
because a sentimental feeling as to this 
payment being a grievance exists in the 
minds of Dissenters. For these reasons 
we cannot agree to the absolute abolition 
of church rates. We are, however, pre- 
pared to consider any measure having for 
its principle the throwing the burden upon 
the landlords instead of the oceupier, or 
of honestly relieving persons from the 
obligation of contributing to the support 
of the fabric of a church to which they do 
not belong. There is not any reason, we 
think, why a fund established for the 
maintenance of the Church should be 
abruptly destroyed. For these reasons 
I certainly cannot assent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish in a 
brief compass to offer a few observations 
upon the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and then to state the course 
which I intend to pursue in respect to the 
present question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that church rates ought to be 
considered a charge upon property and not 
a tax upon the person who is called upon 


to pay them ; and yet he is willing to ex- | 


empt the Dissenters from the payment of 
them. But does not the right hon. Gentle- 
man see that what is really involved in the 
whole question is this—whether church 
rates are really a charge upon property ? 
The moment you consent to exempt the 
Dissenter from a charge inherited with his 
property that moment it becomes useless to 
assert that church rates are a charge upon 
property. The right hon. Gentleman says 
he objects to go into Committee upon this 
Bill because it is an inconvenient and ob- 
jectionable practice to go into Committee, 
not for the purpose of amending a Bill in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but in 
order to make it a new Bill. Well, I con- 
fess I very much agree with him in that 
view. But still there are two points to be 
considered. The one is the point of form, 
the other the point of substance. As re- 
gards the point of form there is no ques- 
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tion ; because from the simplicity of the 
structure of the Bill it is perfectly consistent 
with its principles to engraft upon it pro- 
visions to maintain the present parochial 
machinery without establishing the com- 
pulsory powers. In regard to the point of 
substance, the question is one of words, 
because it is this—whether the substance 
of the Bill does not really reside in its 
destroying the power of compulsory tax- 
ation. And if it resides in that effect of 
it, then I say it is aa alteration in the Bill 
in respect to substance to introduce pro- 
visions into it recognising the voluntary 
principle. As regards myself, I will only 
say what my object was in the Bill of last 
year, and what 1 f..t to be the duty it im- 
posed upon me. I do not think I should 
have been justified in pressing upon the 
House a compromise, however well in- 
tended, after the House had signified its 
disinclination to entertain it. Last year I 
confess 1 was disappointed in the course 
taken not only by some Members of the 
Government, but by several hon. Gentle- 
men of weight in the House on account of 
their personal qualities and experience, as 
well as of their knowledge of this subject. 
Those hon. Gentlemen not only opposed the 
Bill which I introduced, but on several 
occasions they declared the measure to bo 
worse than a Bill for the total abolition of 
church rates. Although that was the case, 
| yet, on the other hand, my Bill received 
| a considerable support from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. It is true we had not the ad- 
vantage of ascertaining the extent of their 
support in a division, because no division 
took place on the second reading; but 
| certainly the circumstances attending tho 
passing of the Bill through a second read- 
ing without a division, and the assurances 
of support which I received, were such as 
to induce me to refrain from pertinaciously 
pressing such a compromise upon the 
House as I should have felt it my duty 
to do if the facts were otherwise than such 
as I have described. I have not thought 
it necessary to introduce the Bill a second 
time to the House for this reason—that 
my hon, Friend the Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie) had placed certain 
clauses on the paper which, if agreed to, 
will substantially effect the object which 
I have in view. I confess I think it de- 
sirable to support these clauses in Com- 
mittee, and 1 hope that the House will 
fairly consider them. The point, then, re- 
maining in doubt between the proposition 
of thé hon, Member for Buckingham and 
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the clauses given notice of by my hon. 
Friend is, whether the compulsory power 
of enforcing church rates shall be retained 
not for the purpose of putting it in action 
against the unwilling parties, but against 
those who are willing to pay. Now, the 
whole head and front of our proposition is 
this—that besides giving up the compulsory 
power against those who are not willing 
to contribute to the fund for the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the Church, it is 
also proposed to give up the compulsory 
power as against tkose who are willing to 
pay the church rates. That, I think, is 
a question deserving of consideration in 
Committee; and inasmuch as no disincli- 
vation has been expressed by the promoters 
or supporters of the present Bill to afford a 
fair opportunity of discussing the question 
in Committee, I shall certainly have no 
hesitation in giving my vote for the second 
reading. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 263; Noes 
187: Majority. 76. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 

for To-morrow. 
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CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION BILL, 
(Mr. Newdegate, Colonel Stuart.) 


[BILL 15.] 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE, in moving the 


second reading of this Bill, said *: 


Mr. 





Speaker—I beg to move the second read- 
ing of this Bill, and I do so, not in con- 
travention of the decision at which the 
House has just arrived, so far as it ex- 
empts all persons from personal liability to 
the payment of church rates. This Bill 
has been prepared in accordance with a 
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Resolution which the House adopted only 
five years ago; for in the year 1862 after 
mature consideration of the whole question 
involved in the proposal totally to abolish 
church rates, this House, when 559 Mem- 
bers were present, came to the following 
Resolution by a majority of 17:— 

‘‘ That it is unjust and inexpedient to abolish the 
ancient customary right, exercised from time im- 
memorial by the ratepayers of every parish in 
England, to raise by rate amongst themselves the 
sums required for the repair of their Church, 
until some other provision shall have been made 
by Parliament for the discharge of those obliga- 
tions, to which, by custom or statute, the church- 
wardens, on the part of the parish, are liable.” 
Now, Sir, there are at this time three 
Bills before the House, but neither by the 
Church Rates Abolition Bill, the second 
reading of which the House has just sanc- 
tioned, nor by the Church Rates Regulation 
Bill, which stands third on the Orders of 
the Day, in the names of the hon. Member 
for Stoke and the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham, is any substitute whatever for 
church rates proposed. The Church Rates 
Regulation Bill proposes that every person 
who chooses to say that he objects to pay 
church rates shall be exempt from liability 
to pay them, and that every owner of pro- 
perty upon which church rates have hitherto 
been paid shall, if he objects, exempt that 
property; it may be, during his life-time. 
It is with this second clause of the Bill 
that I quarrel ; for, with the permission of 
the House, I can show upon indisputable 
authority that, although church rates are 
levied on the person, they are imposed only 
in respect of the occupation of that person ; 
that is to say, the land or house which he 
holds, A person may live in an hotel until 
the year of jubilee, or the extreme age of 
man, and never be liable to the rate ; but if 
he occupies any tenement then he becomes 
liable, and I think I can show the House 
beyond all dispute that this church rate 
is, in fact, a tax upon property. The mea- 
sure I propose, thus, provides a sub- 
stitute for church rate. It abolishes all per- 
sonal liability; but reserves, as a substitute 
for the present rate, a charge upon pro- 
perty ; not a new charge, but one to which 
property has always been subjected. That 
church rate is a tax upon property I will 
now proceed to show by reference to autho- 
rities upon the subject. Church rate, as 
we all know, is variable in amount. In 
some years 4d. is levied, and in some years 
2d. is levied; but the average of church 
rate, I believe, is about 2d. in the pound. 
Well, in the year 1848 I moved for the 
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appointment of a Committee, which this . 
House was pleased to grant, to inquire into 
the agricultural custom of tenure prevailing 
in England and Wales. That Committee 
went county by county through all the 
agricultural counties of England and Wales, 
and took evidence as to the agreements 
upon which property was let; and they 
found that in almost every lease there was 
a distinct clause, which bound the tenant 
to pay the rates and taxes, or ‘‘ outgoings,” 
as they were termed in many cases, on ac- 
count of the landlord. And wherever that 
clause was not inserted the evidence shows 
that the clause was implied, though not ex. 
pressed. I should be sorry to detain the 
House at any length by reading the 
evidence on this subject; but I regret, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary now sanctions the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Stoke and the hon. Member 
for Buckingham, to exempt the owner of 
property at his pleasure from a charge 
which has attached to that property from 
time immemorial, since the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has declared that he recognises 
church rate as a charge upon property. 
Yet, although the right hon. Gentleman 
recognises church rate as 2 charge upon 
property, he is prepared to exempt pro- 
perty from that charge. A tenant caleu- 
lates that he will have to pay a church 
rate, say of 2d. in the pound ; he offers a 
rent diminished by that amount to the 
landlord ; but if at any time a rate of 4d. 
in the pound happens to be imposed, the 
tenant has then to pay the extra 2d. out 
of his own pocket. Thus the excess above 
the average gives a personal character to 
church rate. Iam told that by this Bill 
I propose a new charge upon the land. 
The evidence to rebut that allegation, 
however, is most abundant; and, if the 
House will allow me, I will read a few ex- 
tracts from high authorities which, I think, 
will be conclusive upon that point. The 
first authority that I will quote is that of 
the late Sir Robert Inglis, who, when a 
Bill was introduced in 1834 for the pur- 
pose of appropriating the sum of £250,000 
out of the public revenue aa a substitute 
for church rates, made the following re- 
marks :— 

“ It was precisely and strictly asan element of 
charge upon his property, as he had bought it, 
that a Dissenter, as well as every other man, was 
called upon to pay his proportion of church rates, 
If the amount had been raised by a poll tax then 
the Dissenters might have complained of being 
included in its operation ; but he could not un- 
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derstand how any person, upon the principles of 
honesty, as between man and man, he having 
purchased a house or land with certain liabilities 
calculated in its value, could come forward and 
claim to be relieved from those liabilities upon 
the ground of holding certain opinions upon 
points on which he had, perhaps, changed his 
mind since the period of making his purchase. 
le thought those remarks disposed of the question 
of right and justice. Ile contended that the 
church rate was a tax upon property, not upon 
individuals, and that the Dissenters acquired their 
property liable to the payment.”—[3 Hansard, 
xii. 1026.) 

Then, what said the representative of the 
Dissenters, Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, in 
the same debate? He said— 


“Tt was well said by the hon. Member for the 

University of Oxford that the church rate was not 
less a charge upon property than tithe. This is 
no fallacy. The church rate affects property in 
the same manner as any othercharge. The other 
day I was called upon to pay £14 for my house in 
Great George Street for the repair and mainte- 
nance of a neighbouring church, Now if I were to 
sell my house, would not the purchaser inquire 
after the church rates as well as the parish rates, 
the sewer rates, and all other charges affecting 
property ; and, having taken them into considera- 
tion, would not the amount of them influence the 
price ?”—[3 Hansard, xii. 1046.} 
And now, with the permission .of the 
House, I will quote the authority of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. He was supposed 
and generally admitted to be a person well 
conversant with the incidence of taxation. 
In 1837, Sir Robert Peel said— 

“ Ifto meet these necessities a sum were taken 
from the Consolidated Fund, it would relieve the 
landowners of the country from the duty of sup- 
porting the Church. Whether there should be 
any new apportionment of this charge on the land, 
making the owner and not the occupier contribute 
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(a plan which he owned would, in his judgment, 


be justice), thus continuing the connection between 
the landowner and the Church—whether it would 
be possible to reconcile such a plan with some 
means of giving relief to the Dissenters without 
any invidious test being imposed—whether it 
would be possible to draw a distinction between 
the cases of the town parishes and the rural 
parishes, in the latter of which the House might 
be assured the people did not wish to see the 
Church degraded—whether it would be possible 
to do these things he was not prepared to say, but 
at least they were deserving the best considera- 
tion.”—[8 Hansard, xxxvii. 326.] 

This, Sir, is precisely what the Bill before 
the House proposes. It proposes to) 
abolish the personal liability of every Dis- 
senter, and of every other man; but it 
also proposes to reserve as a substitute for 
church rates a charge upon property ; and 
that not 9 new charge, but a charge upon 
property to which it has been liable from 
time immemorial. I will now shortly cite 


the opinion of the Poor Law Commissioners 








€ 
to be subject to the charge on 9,463 
parishes and districts in which church rate 


there remains £38,180,495. The pro- 
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as to the incidence of this tax. In their 
Report of the year 1843 I find the Poor 
Law Commissioners saying this— 

“These rates are essentially taxes upon the 
rent of the landlord, not taxes upon the occupier’s 
profits. No legal declarations, no limitations of 
legal remedies to the person and goods of the 
occupier, however much they may disguise the 
aspect of the tax, or make its burden operate 
unequally on rent, can make it fall permanently 
on anything but rent. For perhaps the greatest 
abuses which ever prevailed in the administration 
of the Poor Laws arose from this fact—that the 
tax fell, and that it was found out by the occupiers 
that it did fall, upon the landlord, while the ad- 
ministration, expenditure, and appropriation of 
the tax were given exclusively to the occupiers, 
who did not really bear the burden,” 

Let me now address a few words to the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield). 
I saw at once that it would be unjust to 
allow the occupiers assembled in vestry to 
tax the land and the owners of property, 
unless the Legislature assigned some limit 
to their action. Accordingly, in former 
Bills, I proposed that the amount to which 
the property of the landlord might become 
chargeable should not exceed 2d. in the 
pound. Well, the hon. Member for Shef- 
field very much astonished me on one oc- 
casion by stating that I was about to pro- 
pose a charge of £800,000 or £900,000 a 
year upon real property by my Bill. Surely, 
the hon. Member must have forgotten the 
provisions of the Bill. Under this Bill the 
charge was not to tax any parish in which 
no chureh rate had been levied for seven 
years, or where the rate had been refused 
three times on a poll. All such parishes 
are to be exempt from the charge I pro- 
pose to substitute for chureh rate ; and if 
the House will permit me, I will show the 
effect of the exemptions upon the amount 
of the charge. In former years I made 
a calculation somewhat in this manner :— 
Taking the rateable value of property, 
subject to the county rate, as the guide— 
namely, £64,900,000—it would, for the 
purposes of this calculation, become ne- 
cessary to deduct the value of the pro- 
perty in the 1,826 parishes and dis- 
triets in which for seven years no church 
rates had been levied, which amounted to 
£21,014,382, which, being deducted from 
the former sum, left £43,885,618. De- 
ducting, also, 13 per cent for the value 
of tithes and glebe lands, as not liable to 
hurch rate, and therefore not intended 


is levied—this amounts to £5,705,123— 
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duce of 2d. in the pound upon this sum 
would give £318,162 a year. That was 
the caleulation which I made eight years 
ago. But I have sought this Session 
to ascertain what would now be the 
produce of 1d. in the pound. Making the 
same deductions from the rateable value, 
by taking a rough estimate of the parishes 
in which no church rate has been levied, 
and deducting the value of the tithe and 
glebe, which comes to about £7,000,000, 
by this calculation I find that the utmost 
amount which 1d. in the pound would 
now produce is £201,182, say £200,000 
a year in round numbers. Now, under the 
Bill as it stands before the House the 
vestry is to decide in each parish, where 
church rates have been habitually collected, 
whether the charge shall be ld. or 2d., 
or an intermediate sum in the pound ; and, 
if throughout the whole of England and 
Wales the vestries decide on 1d. in the 
pound, that would amount to a charge of 
£200,000 in round numbers. But the 
present church rate amounts altogether to 
from £250,000 to £300,000 a year ; there- 
fore, I retain the power in the hands of 
the vestry to levy 2d. in the pound, where 
they deem it to be necessary, under the 
new charge to be substituted for church 
rate by the Bill, and 2d. in the pound is 
adopted, the entire amount would exceed 
the £200,000 a year, which the ld. in 
the pound would yield, aud would approach 
£300,000 a year, if 2d. in the pound, in- 
stead of ld. in the pound were adopted on 
half the value, liable to church rate in 
England and Wales, and £300,000 is 
about the aggregate amount of the present 
church rate in England and Wales. If 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, or any other 
hon. Member, will refer to the local taxa- 
tion Returns, he will see under the head 
of church rates that there is a balance in 
hand each year of about £60,000. That 
arises from the fact that in many parishes 
the practice is not to have a church rate 
every year, but to levy a sum equal to the 
requirements of two years in one year, and 
hold the balance over; if this amount is 
added to the church rate, the total ap- 
proaches £300,000 a year. Having in 
the preparation of these calculations had 
the kind aid of Poor Law officers, of officers 
connected with Queen Anne’s Bounty, and 
of officers connected with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, I beg to assure the hon. 
Member for Sheffield that he did me an 
injustice when he imagined that I was 
submitting to the House a proposition so 
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extravagant as the levying of a tax of 
£800,000 or £900,000 in substitution for 
church rates. The utmost amount that 
would be levied under the Bill, in the first 
instance, after it came into operation, would 
be, as I have stated, between £200,000 
and £400,000 a year. The object of the 
Bill is this—not to impose a new charge 
anywhere ; but wherever the charge may 
not at first attach—that is to say, in pa- 
rishes a church rate has not been levied 
for seven years together, to give an option 
with this reservation—that if the inhabi- 
tants shall hereafter determine to resume 
the exercise of their right to charge the 
property in that parish for the purpose of 
maintaining the fabrie of the chureh—if 
three fourths of the inhabitants shall come 
to that decision in any parish, which is, at 
first, exempt under the operation of the 
Bill, that then the right of the inhabitants 
to have that which their forefathers in- 
tended them, shall be recognised by the 
court of quarter sessions. With the per- 
mission of the House, I will now continue 
the evidence in support of my assertion 
that church rate is a charge upon property. 
I have quoted the statement made by Sir 
Robert Peel in the debate of 1837. I have 
also quoted the opinion of the Poor Law 
Commissioners in the year 1843, and now 
I proceed to quote the opinion of Mr. 
Goulburn, who was for several years Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. What said Mr. 
Goulburn in the House in the year 1849 ? 
Mr. Goulburn said— 


“Those who inherited land inherited it subject 
to church rates, and those who bought it pur- 
chased it at a lower price than would have been 
paid if church rates had not been leviable in re- 
spect of it.”—[3 Hansard, ciii., 661.) 


Again, in the same debate, Sir Robert 
Peel said— 


“ What was the Resolution in effect but a Re- 
solution that the land should be relieved from this 
The hon, and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Page Wood) stated that both 
by the common law and the statute law the land 
had always been chargeable with a payment for 
the maintenance of the parish church. He said 
there was a distinction between tithes and church 
rates in several respects, but admitted that a pay- 
ment from the land for the maintenance of the 
fabric was sanctioned by the common law ; was it 
fitting, then, that they should exempt the land 
from this charge by a Resolution hastily passed 
by the landowners themselves ? ”— [Jdid. 667.] 


Thus you perceive that Sir Robert Peel 
not only expressed the opinion himself, but 
cited that of Sir William Page Wood in 
support of the proposition that church rate 
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js a charge upon property. In the same 
debate Lord John Russell, now Earl Rus- 
sell, said— 


“In the first place, there was no shame in levy- 
ing church rates on Dissenters who bought lands, 
because they had bought them subject to that 
charge, and it was considered in the price.”— 
[1 bid. 074.) 


But the strongest evidence of all, perhaps, 
on this particular point, is that which was 
given by Mr. Coode, a gentleman who was 
long employed on the Poor Law Board, 
and was more conversant with local taxa- 
tion and the incidence of taxation upon 
property than almost any person living. 
And what did Mr. Coode say before a 
Committee of the House of Lords in 1861 ? 
The Question put to him was— 


“ Ts it the case that the incidence of the church 
rate, though it primarily falls upon the occupier, 
invariably rests upon the owner in the long run ?” 


And Mr. Coode’s answer was “invariably.” 
He then goes on to say— 


“ It is not by a mere consequence—it is by an 
arrangement that anticipates all payment of rent 
whatsoever. No rent is ever set but upon the 
consideration of all the outgoings that the tenant 
will have to pay or provide for. No tenant yet 
in his senses ever made an agreement for rent, 
who did not consider, before the figure at which 
the rent was fixed, all these outgoings. Amongst 
those, and some of the most conspicuous and 
the most easily calculated of all, are the rates and 
taxes which the tenant will have to pay.” 


He further says— 


“Tt is not a question whether the incidence of 
such rates upon the rent is a mere consequence 
that may attach to it, or may be avoided; it is 
an inevitable result, anticipated and provided for 
beforehand, and inextricably involved in the very 
fixing of the terms of the tenancy. And any 
merely legal device you may adopt for fixing the 
rate on the tenant must inevitably fail, for the 
more stringently you fix the occupier the more 
certainly will you fix him with that outgoing, 
which would become a necessary deduction from 
the rent he would otherwise pay.” 


And now I beg the attention of the House 
to what follows. Mr. Coode proceeds to 
say— 

“‘T have seen in the last discussion which has 
taken place upon this subject in the House of 
Commons (referring to the debates of 1859 or 
1860) an argument about the legal incidence of 
the rate, in which it is alleged that such and such 
an authority has said that the church rate charges 
the land, and that such another authority has 
said that it has not charged the land. That is 
merely a question as to the verbal terms in which 
the law may be made. You may make a rate 
upon the occupier or upon the owner, or say that 
it shall be on land and tenements ; but you can- 
not by any device avoid this certain effect—that 
if the subject in respect of which the assessment is 
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to be made is the subject of occupation, nobody 
will come into occupation as a payer of rent 
without taking that obligation into his calculation 
as an outgoing, and having the rent reduced ac- 
cordingly. I feel surprised at this time of day to 
see a discussion which turns only upon the mere 
words of legal precedents, and not on the real 
practical and economical operation of any such 
imposition as all the local taxes are, church rates 
amongst the number.” 


Such evidence as this I could multiply ad 
infinitum. I might quote, for example, 
the authority of that learned Judge, Sir 
John Lushington, who gave evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords, and has repeated the substance of 
it in his judgment on the Tamworth church 
rate case. He is asked— 


“ That being the state of the case, is it the fact 
that the majority who refused to make the rate 
are still in law censurable, and liable to a penalty 
for not making it ?” : 


And he replies— 


« By the common law—that is to say, by im- 
memorial usage in this country—the popes 
are bound to repair the church, and to provide 
everything that is necessary for the decent per- 
formance of Divine service ; and, of course, if 
they refuse to do so they are guilty of a 
breach of duty; but there is no penalty that 
Iam aware of that could possibly attach upon 
them ; and for this reason, in former days, if 
such a thing occurred, the fear of an interdict 
would have been quite sufficient to have forced a 
church rate—I mean in Catholic times. But per- 
haps your Lordships should know exactly how the 
matter really stands. There is no doubt as to 
the extreme antiquity of church rates in this 
country ; it is impossible to say satisfactorily 
when they began, but in Saxon times beyond all 
doubt. That, however, is a controversy I shall 
not trouble your Lordships with; but I could 
point out to your Lordships where you could find 
it, in case it was necessary to examine it minutely. 
The church rate was this—a rate upon the person 
with respect to his ability, whether it was in land 
or in personal property ; but in those days, there 
being very little personal property, if any, capa- 
ble of being taxed, it was, in fact, a tax upon 
land in possession of the occupier.” 


I am really ashamed of trespassing upon 
the attention of the House to such an ex- 
tent with these quotations; but the evi- 
dence is so wonderfully conclusive on 
the point, and the authority so indisputa- 
ble, that I am sure the House will for- 
give my doing so. In January last the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth made a speech, from which I gather 
that he is inclined to the opinion that 
church rate is not a tax upon property ; 
and in support of that view he cited the 
authority of the late Lord Campbell. 1 
ean hardly imagine that the right hon. 
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Baronet could have read the letter of Lord 
Campbell to Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, 
whence I suppose he quoted, and which 
was written in the year 1837. But permit 
me to read to the House a passage from 
that letter. Lord Campbell wrote, and 
he wrote deliberately, in these terms— 

“ From the difficulty in getting at the amount of 


personal property, the general practice has long 
been to confine the church rate as well as the 


poor’s rate to real property.” 
Why, Sir, Lord Campbell was much too 
sound a lawyer to be found differing from 
Sir John Lushington and the other high 
authorities to whom I have referred. Lord 
Campbell then proceeds— 

** But there seems no doubt that originally per- 
sonal as well asreal property was subject to both, 
and that both were meant to impose a tax upon 
the parishioners, according to their substance and 
ability. So late as the year 1823, in the Poole 
case, it was decided by the High Court of Dele- 
gates that by custom a church rate may lawfully 
be assessed upon shipping and stock-in-trade.” 
As he had said, however— 

“ From the difficulty of getting at the amount 
of personal property the general practice has long 
been to confine the church rates, as well as the 
poor’s rate, to real property.” 

The fact is that you cannot adduce the 
opinion of any competent lawyer, of any 
competent surveyor, or of any practical 
man in favour of the idea that church rate 
is not a charge upon property. And, being 
a charge upon property, as I believe it to 
be, I entreat the House not to inflict upon 
the class to which I belong so severe a 
temptation as would be implied in trans- 
ferring to them that which belongs to their 
neighbours. I say that the proposal to 
give to the landowners the power of robbing 
their neighbours by putting into their own 
pockets the amount of the charch rate, is 
placing before them a temptation of which 
ill-advised persons—persons who dissent 
from the Church of England, persons of 
extreme opinions, trustees for minors, and 
persons not having a due interest in the 
welfare of their successors — will not be 
slow to avail themselves. Besides, if you 
enable the owners of real property to ap- 
propriate this charge of £300,000 a year, 
think you that successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer will be so negligent as not 
to reclaim this public property from them ? 
Why, Sir, it would furnish an excuse for 
increasing the direct taxation on real pro- 
perty, of which any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be bound to avail himself. 
As I deprecate the idea of taking any sum 
from the public revenue and giving it to 
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the Church, so do I deprecate the idea of 
giving to the landowner that which belongs 
to hisneighbours—the parishioners; because 
I am quite certain that the justice of the 
Legislature would soon vindicate itself by 
exacting from his property for the public 
service a much larger amount than he 
could have thus unjustly appropriated. 
Having disposed of that part of the sub. 
ject, I will now explain the general provi- 
sions of the Bill, which I ask the House to 
read a second time. And first, instead 
of proposing 2d. in the pound absolutely 
as the amount of the charge to be substi- 
tuted for church rate in the sense of the 
Resolution which was adopted by a fall 
House in the year 1862—instead of placing 
it at 2d. absolutely, I propose by this Bill 
to give the vestry a discretion to levy, as 
the circumstances may necessitate, a 
charge of 1d. or 2d. in the pound, or any 
intervening amount. If yor refer to the 
last Return made to this House respecting 
church rates in two dioceses, you will find 
that in parishes where the amount of the 
value of the property is not above £3,000 
a year, the yield of ld. in the pound is 
scarcely sufficient for the purposes of the 
church rate ; whilst in those cases where 
the property in a parish amounted to 
£7,000 or £8,000 a year, 2d. in the pound 
was more, perhaps, than would be required; 
and that 1d. in the pound upon the richer 
parishes would be ample for all the pur- 
— of a. church rate ; and the House will 
ear in mind that it is to provide for the 
purposes of church rate that the Bill im- 
poses the charge. When hon. Members 
vote for the unconditional abolition of 
church rates, I think that where they act 
as representatives of Dissenters, they are 
hard upon us Churchmen. Except through 
the vestries, we have over the services of 
the Church no control whatever. Now, the 
Dissenters are in this position, They 
ean, if they choose, remove their ministers. 
They can do what they like as regards 
the manner in which the services in their 
places of worship are conducted, But 
once destroy the action of the vestry, and 
what is the consequence? Why, that you 
leave us, the laity of the Church, at the 
mercy of the clergyman. You virtually 
take the parish churches from us, the 
laity of the Church of England, to whom 
they have always hitherto belonged, and 
vest them in the clergy who are irremov- 
able by law. This, Sir, is a very serious 
consideration. For I know that the total 
abolition of church rates is not demanded 
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by the representatives of Dissenters only. 
There are extreme ritualistic clergymen 
who ask for the unconditional abolition of 
church rates for the sake of destroying the 
vestry ; for the sake of becoming absolute 
masters of the Chureh of England ; and I 
have by me here a pamphlet written by 
the Rev. Mr. Bennet of Frome. He is one 
of those clergymen who are so spiritually 
proud that he has in plain terms declared 
that he esteems it unworthy of his position 
as a clergyman to preside at a vestry meet- 
ing. Well, he advocates the abolition of 
church rates in the sense of the Bill which 
has just been read a second time. And 
why does he do so? Because he wants 
io have sole possession of the parish 
church, and to oust the vestry altogether. 
Sir, I elaim on the part of the laity of the 
Church of England that that which Mr. 
Bennet himself admits’ to have been our 
duty and our right from time immemorial 
—from Saxon times—I mean the duty to 
maintain the fabric of the Church, and the 
right, according to law, to regulate the 
services of the Church, shall not be taken 
from us. If any hon. Member will take 
the trouble to look into Burns’ Ecclesias- 
tical Law, he will there find that the law 


of the Chureh Catholic, of the Church 


generally, especially the Roman Catholic 
portion of the Church, has always been 
that the fabric of the Church belongs to 
the clergy, and not to the laity ; and that 
it is out of the provision made for the 
clergy that the expense of maintaining the 
fabrie is to be provided. But it is laid 
down by Blackstone, who quotes “ Ayliffe 
and Lynwood,”’ that ever since the Saxon 
times it has been a peculiarity of the 
Church of England, a peculiarity that ex- 
tended over the whole period during which 
the religion of England was connected 
with the Papacy, that the laity, the parish- 
ioners, always asserted their right in the 
fabries to the possession of them, and 
performed the duty of making provision 
for their maintenance by the imposition of 
a rate according to property and substance, 
which, although in Saxon times it was le- 
vied jointly with tithe, the provision for the 
clergy since the reign of Edward III. it has 
been as church rate has been levied sepa- 
rately for the maintenance of the fabrics of 
the Church, which, by the ancient laws and 
customs of the Church of England, are 
vested in the parishioners. Now if you 


do not take care—if the House passes 
the Church Rate Abolition Bill without 
making some provision for enabling the 
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vestry to maintain the fabric and services 
of the Church—you will break through this 
ancient right and this ancient custom, and 
virtually change the possession of the 
fabries of the Church, by taking them 
from the laity and vesting them in the 
clergy. As an Englishman, as a Protes- 
tant, and as a member of the Church of 
England, I object to any such transfer as 
that being indirectly effected by a Bill, 
which is justifiable only so far as it would 
relieve Dissenters from personal liability 
to church rates, relieve Roman Catholics 
from the payment of church rates, relieve 
every occupier in this country from per- 
sonal liability on account of the expenses 
necessary for maintaining the fabric and 
conducting the services of the Church. 
Sir, I have used strong language on the 
appropriation of the amount of the church 
rate by the landowners, and perhaps the 
hon. Member for Sheffield may think that 
I am reflecting unduly upon the owners of 
roperty in large towns ; but I can assure 
bin that I have no intention of the kind. 
I do not deny that in the case of some 
large towns resistance to church rates was 
justifiable. In Birmingham, for instance, 
there are no church rates. My late friend, 
Mr. Muntz, who first suggested to me the 
principle of this Bill, was prosecuted and 
imprisoned for non-payment of church rate 
in Birmingham. The rejection of church 
rates there was quite just. Church rate is 
a payment, due in consideration of a benefit 
received ; that benefit is church accom- 
modation ; but if accommodation is not 
provided for the people in the fabrics, there 
can be no claim in justice for a church 
rate. I say, therefore, that the people of 
Birmingham had a perfect right to resist 
and to abolish the church rate, because 
the Church did not provide them with 
the accommodation, which was the con- 
sideration for the payment they were ex- 

cted to make. It is with that view that 

propose to extend the special right to all 
such places to remain exempt from the 
charge the Bill would impose, unless 
three-fourths of the parishioners in any 
parish should choose to claim the imposition 
of the charge ; and no one can suppose that 
three-fourths of the parishioners would 
claim the charge until the corresponding 
benefit in church accommodation has been 
amply and adequately provided for them. 
I do not know that there is any other 
point in this Bill on which I need now 
touch. I can only say that I have sought 
the best counsel on all sides, and have re- 
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ceived it. This Bill, therefore, is no mere 
erotchet of my own. It is a measure which 
is approved of by men of the highest au- 
thority, though their names I am not at 
liberty to mention. It is a Bill that in their 
opinion will furnish a substitute ; that will 
render the abolition of church rates just, 
expedient, and consistent with sound policy; 
whilst the abolition of church rates without 
some such substitute would manifestly 
strike directly at the parochial system of 
the country—that system upon which all 
other institutions, and particularly our re- 
 neny meg institutions, are based. I be- 
ieve that you could inflict no greater injury 
than some ill-considered measure (such as 
I think the abolition of church rates with- 
out compensation would be) must entail 
upon the parochial system of England. 
Suppose that the Abolition of Church 
Rates Bill passes without the provision of 
asubstitute. Take the case of some poor 
country parish, the property of which be- 
longs to indifferent absentee landlords, 
The Churchwardens meet and lament that 
they have no longer the sanction of the 
law to levy this ancient payment. It may 
be that the owners of the property in the 

arish are not members of the Church of 

ngland. They may be Dissenters, or 
they may be Roman Catholics. The 
Churchwardens do not like to go about 
asking for contributions. But some wealthy 
man comes to them and says, you need not 
go about begging ; I will make a proposal 
to you that will have the effect of reliev- 
ing you from all difficulty. Then he says, 
“If you can get such a curate employed 
I will give a sum sufficient to relieve you 
from begging for money to keep up the 
fabric and the services ”—or, perhaps, the 
first year he makes no condition, but 
the next says, ‘Yes, I'll give you the 
same sum as last year if the services are 
conducted in the way I think most edify- 
ing ’’—and thus services, alien to the feel- 
ings of the parishioners, might be intro- 
duced. The adults might refrain from 
attending the church ; but the school chil- 
dren must attend. Need I comment further 
upon the mischief that might ensue? I 
say, Sir, that if the House has any respect 
for the independence of the vestries in 
many of the country parishes in this coun- 
try, it will not, by depriving them of the 
means they have had for centuries of pro- 
viding for and regulating the services and 
maintaining the fabrie of the Church, ren- 
der them mere begging institutions. It 
would be hard upon the clergy to be com- 


Mr. Newdegate 
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pelled to collect this amount. I am sorry 
to say that in many parishes their income 
is not adequate to maintain them in the 
— which they ought to hold. [ 

now many cases of poor clergymen with 
large families. And I say that it would be 
most upjust to lay upon them the burden of 
begging for the funds which are requisite 
to keep up the fabric. In principle, it would 
be most vicious to transfer either the cost 
of maintaining or the possession of the 
fabrics of the Church from the laity to the 
clergy ; to do this in violation of the an- 
cient laws and customs of England. I hope 
the House will excuse me if I have been 
somewhat eager on this subject. I have 
endeavoured to state plainly why I think 
that church rates, as a personal impost, 
should be abolished. I have shown, from 
the evidence that I have adduced, that 
church rate is a_eharge upon property. 
To me it appears that it will be inconsistent 
with sound policy and dangerous to the 
parochial system of this country if the 
House does not act up to its own Resolu- 
tion of 1862—that Resolution being in 
substance that it would be unjust and inex- 
pedient to abolish church rates without pro- 
viding a substitute. Of the three measures 
before the House this is the only one which 
contains a substitute for church rate, and 
is therefore consistent with the decision of 
a — full House, after ample debate, in 
1862. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Jhr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman had raised a new cry 
—instead of raising the old ery about 
the Church being in danger—he now had 
represented the interests of the laity as 
those which were liable to injury. After 
the decision which the House had arrived 
at, he could not see how the hon. Gentle- 
man could expect his Bill to be read a se- 
cond time, and he therefore moved its 
second reading that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘*‘ upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Serjeant Gaselee.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 45 ; Noes 
177 : Majority 132. 

Words added, 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and | Grove, T. F. 


agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 
AYES. 


Arkwright, R. 


lay, R. 


Barrington, Viscount 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bowen, J. B. 

Brooks, R. 

Bruce, C. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Burrell, Sir P. 

Cave, rt. hon. S. 
Clinton, Lord A. P. 


Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Kavanagh, A. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 


Cobbold, J. C. Paget, R. H. 
Cole, hon. H. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Cooper, E. H. Selwyn, C. J. 
Cox, W. T. Severne, J. E. 
Dick, F. Seymour, G. H. 
Dickson, Major A.G. Stuart, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Dimsdale, R. Treeby, J. 
Dyott, Colonel R. Wise, H. C. 
Fellowes, E. 
Floyer, J. TELLERS. 
Garth, R. Newdegate, C. N. 
Goddard, A. L. Barrow, W. H. 
Gore, J. R. O. 

NOES. 
Adair, H. E. Cowen, J 


Adam, W. P. 
Agar-Ellis, hn. L.G.F. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Anstruther, Sir R, 
Ayrton, A. S, 

Baines, E, 

Barnes, T. 

Barron, Sir H. W. 
Barry, C. R. 

Bass, A, 

Baxter, W. E. 

Bazley, T. 

Beaumont, W. B. 
Berkeley, hon, H. F. 
Blake, J. A. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Brady, J. 

Brand, hon. H. 

Bright, J. 

Briscoe, J. I. 

Bruce, Lord C. 

Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Bryan, G. L 

Butler, C. S. 

Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Calthorpe,hn.F,.H.W.G. 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chambers, T. 
Cheetham, J. 

Childers, H. C, E. 
Clive, G. 

Cochrane, A. D.R.W.B. 
Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Lord 


Craufurd, E, U. J. 
Crossley, Sir F. 

Davey, R. 

Dawson, R. P. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Doulton, F. 

Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. 


Eykyn, 

Faweett, I. 

Fildes, J. 

Finlay, A. S. 
Fitzwilliam, bn.C.W.W. 
Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. S. 
Fortescue, hon. D, F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gavin, Major ~ 

Glyn, G. G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F, H. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Graves, S. R. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Greville-Nugent, Col. 
Gray, Sir J. 

Gridley, Captain H. G. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 


| Hadfield, G. 

| Hamilton, E. W. T. 

| Hankey, T. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, J. D. 
Hartington, Marquess of 

| Hartley, J. 

| Henderson, J. 
Henley, Lord 
Hodgkinson, G. 

| Hodgson, K. D. 
Holden, I. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 

| Hornby, W. H. 

| Horsman, rt. hon. E, 
Hubbard, J. G. 

| Hughes, T. 

| Jervoise, Sir J. C. 

| Kendall, N. 

| Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 

| Knatchbull-Hugessen, E 

Laing, S. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 

Leader, N. P. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Leeman, G. 

Locke, J. 

Lusk, A. 

Mackie, J. 

M‘Laren, D. 

Majorribanks, D, C. 

Martin, C. W. 

Meller, Colonel 

Milbank, F. A. 

Miller, W. 

| Mills, J. R. 

} Milton, Viscount 

| Mitchell, A. 

| Moffatt, G. 

Montgomery, Sir G. 

Morris, 

Morrison, W. 

Murphy, N.D. 

Neate, C. 

Nicol, J. D. 

Norwood, C. M, 

O’Beirne, J. L. 

O’Conor Don, The 

Ogilvy, Sir J. 

Oliphant, L, 





till that day week. 


day next. 
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Onslow, G. 
Otway, A. J. 
Padmore, R. 


Potter, T. B. 
Price, W. P. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Kobertson, D 
Russell, A. 
Russell, Sir W. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir. J. 
Smith, J. B. 
Speirs, A. A. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stansfeld, J. 
Stock, O 

Stone, W. H. 
Sullivan, E. 

Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tite, W. 

Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Turner, C. 
Vanderbyl, P. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watkin, E. W. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, Sir T. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whatman, J, 
Whitbread, S. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wynne, W. R. M. 
Young, R: 


TELLERS. 
Candlish, J. 
Gaselee, Serjeant 


CHURCH RATES REGULATION BILL. 
(Mr, Hubbard, Mr. Beresford Hope.) 
[BILL 42.] SECOND READING POSTPONED. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HUBBARD said, in order to en- 
able hon. Members to make themselves 
better acquainted with the provision of his 
Bill, he would postpone the second reading 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
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SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES BILL. 
(Mr. Leeman, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslic, 
Mr, Goldney.) 

[BILL 38,] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Contracts for Sale, &c., of 
Shares to be void unless the Numbers by 
which such Shares are distinguished are set 
forth in the Contract). 

Mr. LEEMAN moved the insertion of 
other words in the same clause, requirin 
that the numbers of the shares sold shoul 
be designated in writing or printing in the 
token or contract of sale. 


Amendment proposed, in line 19, after 
the word “ designate,” to insert the words 
‘‘in writing. ’"—(Mr, Leeman.) 


Mr. FILDES said, the Amendment 
would prevent any business being done by 
telegraph. 

Mr. LEEMAN answered that a man 
could make his bargain by telegraph, and 
the message would be followed by a letter 
with the token next morning. 

Mr. TURNER said, the offence which 
it was proposed to create by the Bill would 
be completed on the moment the telegraph 
was acknowledged, and the parties con- 
cerned would be liable to punishment. 

Mr. C. WYKEHAM-MARTIN said, 
the numbers of the shares could be sent 
by telegraph. 

Mr. TURNER replied that the numbers 
would make the message too expensive, 
and stop sales in that way. 

Mr. LEEMAN insisted that agreement 
by telegraph did not constitute a contract, 
and that therefore the offence contemplated 
could not be committed by telegraph. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided :—~Ayes 109 ; 
Noes 20: Majority 89. 


House resumed, 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 21, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Criminal Lunaties * (55). 

Committee — Trades Unions (re-comm.) (44); 
eugeiee Amendment (Scotland) * (50). 

Third Reading—Duty on Dogs* (42), and 
passed. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—{No. 44.) 
( The Earl of Belmore). 


COMMITTEE ON RE-COMMITMENT. 


House in Committee on Re-commitment 
(according to Order). 


Clause 2 (Limits of Inquiry under Act), 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, that 
as the Bill was one of considerable import- 
ance, he wished to obtain from the Go- 
vernment such explanation as it was in 
their power to give as to the exact scope 
and nature of the inquiry. An alteratiou 
had been made in this clause when the 
Bill was committed pro formd, and as it 
now stood Assistant Commissioners, inde- 
pendent of the Commission, might be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to conduct the Sheffield 
inquiry. If he could rely upon the informa- 
tion that had reached him, there was no pro- 
bability of the inquiry with respect to the 
outrages at Sheffield being undertaken by 
the members of the Commission, and in 
that case it would fall into the hands of 
the barristers to be appointed under this 
clause, over whom the Commission would 
have no control. In that case he thought 
the Sheffield inquiry should be kept quite 
distinct from that intrusted to the Com- 
mission. He wished to know, also, what 
was the interpretation placed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the seope of tho 
inquiry? The noble and learned Lord 
(Lord St. Leonards) on the side Woolsack, 
while admitting that the Bill conferred 
powers of an arbitrary character, justified 
that circumstance on the ground of the 
necessity that existed to search into the 





Committee report Progress ; to sit again | 
upon Tuesday next. | 


IJouse adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock, | 


} 
} 
| 


outrages that had been committed. But 
the words of this clause seemed of wider 
scope than was thus intended, and the 
machinery provided was of an unusual 
character. The words of this clause were 
that the Commissioners were to— 

“ Inquire into any acts of intimidation, outrage, 
or wrong alleged to have been promoted, encou- 
raged, or connived at by Trades Unions or Asso- 
ciations, whether of workmen or employers.” 
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These words were of a very wide nature, 
and might cover matters of a very differ- 
ent kind from what was first intended, 
He should be glad to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had any reason to 
suppose that outrages had been perpetrated 
in consequence of the association of em- 
loyers? Their Lordships should bear in 
mind that this clause applied to the town 
of Sheffield generally, and the Commis- 
sioners might be called upon by those who 
came before them to go into many ques- 
tions between employers and employed, of 
a very delicate character, and which might 
establish a very bad precedent. He would 
suggest that the Government were bound 
to define the scope of the inquiry. He 
wished to know also how the barristers ap- 
pointed under this clause, which had been 
introduced in their Lordships’ House, were 
to be paid? As the Bill came before them 
at first the inquiry was to be carried 
on by unpaid Commissioners ; but if 
they substituted for them special Commis- 
. sioners, it was evident that if men of first- 
rate ability were not appointed the confi- 
dence of those interested in the inquiry 
would be shaken, while, on the other hand, 
men of eminent ability would have to be 
liberally compensated. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR explained 
that the Commission which had been issued 
defined the limits of the inquiry, which 
were described in the preamble of the Bill. 
These terms were— 

“To inquire into and report on the organiza- 
tion and rules of Trades Unions and other As- 
sociations, whether of workmen or employers.” 


And— 


“To investigate any recent acts of intimidation, 
outrage, or wrong, alleged to have been promoted, 
encouraged, or connived at by such Trades Unions 
or other Associations.” 


These words showed the extent and the limit 
of the inquiry, and the Bill only provided 
for the mode in which the inquiry should 
be carried on. 

Lorv CRANWORTH said, the powers 
of the Commission must depend upon the 
wording of the clause, and if the Commis- 
sioners exercised any powers which were 
not authorized by the clause, they. would 
be inoperative, and he thought the scope 
of the inquiry was not sufficiently definite. 
The clause gave the Commissioners power 
to inquire into ‘‘any acts of intimidation, 
outrage, or wrong.”” These words were 
so general that they might include the 
crime of murder; and by a subsequent 
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clause the Commissioners possessed what 
was in reality the power of giving pardon 
to those who had been engaged in any act 
of intimidation, outrage, or wrong, and 
whom they might feel it necessary to ex- 
amine. If in the course of the inquiry 
before the Assistant Commissioners such 
acts were alleged and inquired into, would 
that be a valid act ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not understand his noble and learned 
Friend’s objection to the clause. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON asked 
why the inquiry should extend to associa- 
tions of employers as well as of workmen ? 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS pointed out 
that the object of the inquiry was to as- 
certain the state of the relations between 
workmen and employers, out of which the | 
outrages arose. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, it was 
alleged by persons who professed to know 
that these outrages did not arise out of 
the working of trades unions, and the ob- 
ject of the Commission was to inquire 
whether that was true or not. It had 
been granted on the application not only of 
the inhabitants of Sheffield, but also on 
that of members of trades unions, who 
said they could prove that the allega- 
tions made against them were false, and 
that the trades unions were quite innocent. 
With reference to outrages having been 
promoted or committed by employers, an 
instance had been adduced in which a man 
was knocked down by a foreman because 
he admitted having attended a trades 
union meeting ; aud it was evident that 
the inquiry, the scope of which embraced 
the whole question of the relations of em- 
ployers and employed, must extend to the 
means adopted by the masters to promote 
their own interests as against the men. 
The barristers, appointed members of the 
Commission, he supposed, would be paid 
in the same way as the Commissioners who 
conducted inquiries into bribery at elec- 
tions; but that was a matter which ex- 
clusively rested with the Treasury. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he perfectly 
understood the historical part of the ques- 
tion and the pressure put upon the Go- 
vernment ; but he had never heard a real 
defence of the extraordinary measures 
taken, nor a practical explanation of how 
that was to be effected by this inquiry 
which the ordinary processes of the law 
had failed to accomplish. The other day 
he suggested that it would be desirable to 
consult Sir William Erle, the Chairman of 
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the Commission ; and if Sir William Erle 
really approved the proposed arrangements 
he would bow to such authority. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
right hon. and learned Friend had con- 
sented to act on the Commission, and, of 
course, he would be guided by the powers 
conferred on the Commission. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Powers of Commissioners in 
respect of Evidence). 


Lorpv CRANWORTH said, that this 
clause conferred extraordinary powers on 
the barristers, who under it could commit 
to prison for one calendar month persons 
guilty of contempt. He should not, how- 
ever, take the sense of the House on the 
point, but he wished to move an Amend- 
ment— 

“ Every Inquiry under this Act shall be con- 
ducted in public, and due Notice shall be given of 
the Time and Place of holding the same, but with 
Power to the Persen or Persons conducting the 
same to adjourn any Meeting as Occasion may 
require. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not object to the proposed Amend- 
ment. : 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Indemnity to Witnesses), 


Lorv HOUGHTON said, the effect of 
this clause was to prejudge the whole 


question of the connection of the trades j 


unions with the outrages at Sheffield. «It 
appeared to him that when a matter was 
to be inquired into nothing should be done 
which might prejudge the case on one side 
or the other. By this clause they per- 
mitted the man who had committed the 
outrage to come forward and explain how 
he did it, and they gave him full indemnity. 
This implied that they would treat the 
principal as an accomplice, and the trades 
unions as the real perpetrators of the out- 
rage. Ile would move the omission of the 
clause. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE said, the 
clause, he believed, represented a simple 
desire to arrive at the truth of a much- 
vexed question. The noble Lord seemed 
to think that the trades unions were in no 
way connected with outrages at Sheffield. 
But it certainly was remarkable that these 
outrages should take place in a town known 
to be more under the control of trades 
unions than any other in England, and 
that there had never been a case of outrage 
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upon a workman in Sheffield unless he 
were in some way obnoxious to the trades 
unions. He did not charge these outrages 
upon the general body of workmen; but 
he believed that some small and secret 
executive was mainly responsible for them. 
He thought it would be as well to put the 
Bill in the fire as to strike out this clause, 

Lorp CRANWORTH thought there 
was danger of a great wrong being done to 
parties falsely accused by witnesses before 
the Commission of having instigated them 
to commit an outrage. Such a person 
could not be convicted of perjury, because 
the clause enacted that no evidence taken 
under this Actshall be ‘* admissible against 
any person in any civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding whatever.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
indemnity only extended so far as to the 
acts confessed to by the witness as having 
been committed by himself. It did not 
secure him against an action for giving 
false evidence or against an indictment for 
perjury. 

Eart GREY thought the clause might 
be made clear by the insertion of a few 
words. He would suggest the addition of 
the following words at the end of the 
| clause: — 


| 





“ Except in the case of a witness who may be 
| accused of having given false evidence before 
| any person conducting an inquiry under this 
} Act ” 

| i. 


Tue Doge or ARGYLL said, that the 
discussion which had taken place only 
proved the inconvenience of confounding 
the general inquiry into the working of 
trades unions with an inquiry into the par; _ 
ticular outrages at Sheffield. The former 
question was one which ought to be entered 
upon in the most impartial and philoso- 
phical spirit, and it was unwise to appear /’ 
to prejudge it by connecting it with the 
Sheffield outrages. He regarded those 
associations as perfectly legitimate; for 
workmen had a perfect right to combine 
with a view to raise the price of their 
labour, and he believed the result of a fair 
inquiry would be to show that their opera- 
tion had been beneficial both to the labour- 
ing classes and to the interests of the 
country at large. The mixing up the 
Sheffield outrages with the general inquiry 
would create an impression in the minds 
of the working classes that the case was 
prejudiced; and, as the Commissioners 
were allowed to delegate the local investi- 
gation to others, he did not see why that 
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investigation should not be an altogether 
distinct one. 

Tue Eant or HARDWICKE, in sup- 
porting the clause, observed, that the ob- 
ject was not in any way to prevent working 
men from entering into associations for the 
purpose of bargaining with the employers 
of labour. There was a fear that there 
were in the unions those who oppressed the 
working men, compelling them by force to 
join these associations; and he supported 
this clause because it tended to protect the 
free and independent working man. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv CRANWORTH moved at the end 
of clause to add— 

‘** Provided also, that this Section shall not ex- 

tend to indemnify from criminal Proceedings the 
actual Perpetrator of any Act of Outrage or 
other Crime ; and that no Person shall be com- 
pelled to answer any Question the .Answer to 
which might tend to criminate him as the actual 
Perpetrator of any such Act of Outrage or 
Crime.” 
This proviso was inserted in the original 
Bill, but had been struck out in the other 
House ; and he would point out that unless 
it were restored a man who might avow 
himself to have been the perpetrator of a 
crime would be indemnified, while others 
whom he might accuse as instigators of it 
would be liable to prosecution. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, the 
object of the inquiry was not to bring per- 
sons to justice, but to ascertain the origin 
of the outrages which had been committed. 
The proviso having been struck out in the 
Commons, he was not disposed to accede 
to its re-introduction ; and there was a 
precedent for giving an indemnity even in 
the case of murder, for in the prosecution 
against Charlotte Winsor, the mother of 
the murdered child, although there was 
reason to believe that she was a participa- 
tor in the crime, was allowed to give 
evidence. 

Lorpv ST, LEONARDS expressed sur- 
prise at the warmth displayed by noble 
Lords opposite in discussing a Bill which 
had no party bearing. There was no ground 
for imputing that the Bill unfairly pre- 
judged the question. There was no asser- 
tion that any class had committed the 
Sheffield outrage ; but public opinion hav- 
ing charged it upon trades unions, those 
bodies had manfully come forward, and 
challenged the strictest inquiry. The in- 
quiry was one of the greatest delicacy, and 
to stigmatize the Bill as unfair, and that it 
took things for granted which ought not to 
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be assumed, was, in his opinion, most 
prejudicial. Nothing could be more im- 
portant to masters and workmen, and not 
only to them, but to the whole country, 
than that the truth should be ascertained, 
and that conld be done in no other way 
than that which was proposed by the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could not but consider the Bill unfair. Tho 
fact was it was attempted to make use of - 
the Sheffield outrages for the purpose of 
inquiring into trades unions under unfa- 
vourable circumstances, and he regarded 
it as extremely unfortunate that the most 
important question affecting the working 
classes should be approached in a manner 
eminently unfair. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, That the said Clause (as 
amended) stand Part of the Bill? Their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 52 ; Not- 
Contents 19: Majority 33. 


Clause agreed to. 
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ALLEGED EXCESSES IN JAMAICA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, What steps the Government have 
taken in fulfilment of the pledges given 
by them on July 31, 1866—namely, 1. 
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| table events occurred. ‘The inadequacy of 
|the result of their measures was, just us 
/much as the insurrection itself, and the 
excessive severities which accompanied it, 
attributable to the state of society in Ja- 
maica, and the mutual feelings of hatred 
| engendered there between the black popu- 
| lation and the whites. Yet, not only had 
| Her Majesty’s Government done all in its 
power under the three heads referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman, and tried to re- 
| dress the deplorable evils which had ac- 
|tually happened, but they had issued 
| regulations which were intended, if pos- 
sible, to prevent their recurrence, and they 
were still more intent upon introducing 
| measures for the amelioration of the state 
j of society in Jamaica; to which these sad 
events were mainly to be ascribed. With 
respect to the first part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s question—namely, what steps 
had been taken by the Government to in- 
stitute inquiries into any grave excesses 
of severity on the part of any officers, 
civil, naval, or military, after the suppres- 
sion of the disturbances in Jamaica, in 
October, 1865—what had occurred on that 
point was as follows. But, first let him 
state that, in pursuance of the promise he 
had made, Papers would be presented by 
command in the course of a few days 
hence, giving the House every information 
on that subject. But with regard to what 
had been done—on the 30th of July, be- 





' fore these pledges were given, the Earl of 





That any grave excesses of severity on the | Carnarvon issued instructions to Sir John 
part of any officers, civil, naval, or mili-| Grant, the Governor of Jamaica, telling 
tary, after the suppression of the disturb-|him that the Government deemed it a 
ances in Jamaica in October 1865 should| matter of primary importance that a 
be inquired into, with a view to the pun- | thorough investigation should be made into 
ishment of the offenders. 2. That the! any such cases as ought to be brought to 
question of compensating those whose pro-| trial, and requesting him to report imme- 
perty, according to the Report ofthe Royal | diately on what he had done, and also 
Commission, was “ wantonly destroyed,” | giving him general instructions that he 
should be referred to the consideration of} was to take such measures as he might 
the Governor of Jamaica. 3. That there | think best for restoring confidence to the 
should be a revision of the sentences of | inhabitants of the colony by the assurance 
imprisonment and penal servitude passed | that strict and impartial justice would be 


upon certain persons on the charge of com- | 
plicity in the disturbances ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he could assure 
the hon. Member that the Government 
had strictly fulfilled all the pledges which 
they gave to the House in July last. A 


great deal had been done in anticipation of 
those pledges, if with an inadequate result, 
still to the utmost of the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in following out 
the measures taken by their predecessors, 
during whose tenure of office those lamen- 





dealt out to all classes by Her Majesty’s 
Government. On receiving those instruc- 
tions, Sir John Grant consulted his Attor- 
ney General, and they investigated all the 
evidence taken before the Royal Commis- 
sioners. The result was that Provost 
Marshal Ramsay was brought to trial 
for murder at the end of October, when 
the Bill against him was ignored. Then 
Woodrow was placed on his trial, be- 
ing held to be the man most clearly 
guilty of very flagrant misconduct in the 
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flogging of women. He was tried at the 
same time, by the same court, and with 


the same result. There were four other 
cases in which depositions were taken for 
the purpose of indictment ; but when these 
two bills against Ramsay and Woodrow 
were ignored, it was not deemed advisable 
on the part of both the Colonial and Home 
Governments to proceed further with those 
other cases then. The Earl of Carnarvon, 
however, wrote to Sir John Grant that if 
circumstances should afterwards arise show- 
ing that feelings in the colony had calmed 
down, and there was any chance whatever 
of getting a fair trial, he was to resume those 
proceedings. A correspondence also took 
place between the Earl of Carnarvon and 
Sir John Grant as to whether those persons 
might not be brought home to be tried in 
England, and it was decided between them 
that it was not wise after the prosecution 
had been hanging over these men for more 
than a year, to keep up those deferred and 
protracted proceedings. It was thought 
that it would be against the spirit of 
British criminal jurisprudence to do so; 
and that, moreover—what was of even 
more importance—the keeping alive of agi- 
tation in the island would probably be fatal 
to those important measures which Sir John 
Grant was carrying out for the social im- 
provement and amelioration of the State of 
the colony, Those persons were there- 
fore dismissed, and nothing further was 
done in their cases. So much for the civil 
otticers. As to the naval officers, the right 
hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) 
‘referred to the Admiralty as early as the 
18th of June the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners, and the Admiralty replied 
on the 5th of July that in their opinion 
the conduct of the naval officers at Jamaica 
was in every way approved as far as their 
service afloat was concerned, but that their 
service ashore on courts martial was deserv- 
ing of disapprobation; but, at the same 
time, considering that in every case they 
were young and inexperienced officers, and 
brought suddenly to the discharge of a 
most difficult duty, and that in the majo- 
rity of cases the proceedings of the courts 
martial on which they served were con- 
firmed by their superior officers, it was 
not considered necessary by the Admiralty 
to proceed against them. The Admiralty, 


therefore, sent a despatch to Vice Admiral 
Sir James Hope, who was in command of 
the fleet at Jamaica, approving generally 
the conduct of the officers afloat, but re- 
flecting severely on the conduct of those 
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on shore, and also issuing instructions to 
guide naval officers in all similar cases 
which might occur again. With regard 
next to the military officers, in answer to 
a letter from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Cardwell), dated May 31, the 
Secretary of State for War (the Marquess or 
Hartington), on June 10, informed the Co- 
lonial Office that the Commander-in-Chief 
had sent instructions to General O’Connor 
directing him to institute immediate in- 
quiry into the two cases of Ensign Cullen 
and Surgeon Morris. On July 24 the Earl 
of Carnarvon asked the War Office to state 
the result, and suggested that these men 
should be tried by court martial and that 
officers should be sent out from England to 
constitute those courts martial, in order to 
secure perfect fairness and impartiality. 
General O’Connor approved that sugges- 
tion, and officers were sent out by the War 
Office, with the Deputy Judge Advocate 
to assist them, and the result was that the 
two men were tried and both of them 
acquitted. With regard to the second por- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman’s question 
which related to granting compensation 
for property ‘‘ wantonly destroyed” during 
the insurrection, the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have misquoted what he (Mr. 
Adderley) said last year. What he said 
was not that the Government would take 
the matter into consideration as to whe- 
ther compensation should be paid, but that 
the question was one that should be left 
to the Government of the colony. It was 
at first suggested that compensation should 
be paid out of the Imperial treasury ; but 
that Her Majesty’s Government at once 
declined to do, and the matter was left, us 
he said it should be, in the hands of the 
Government of the colony. As to the 
general question of compensation, all he 
could inform the House was that no ap- 
plication from either side had yet been 
made for it. In answer to the last ques- 
tion, he had to state that his noble Friend 
the Earl of Carnarvon had instructed the 
Governor, Sir John Grant, to consult the 
Judge who presided at the trials, to 
have the notes of trials referred to, and 
to ascertain whether there were any 
grounds on which any remission of the 
sentences passed should take place. The 
result was that it appeared there were 
cases tried by Special Commission. Three 
prisoners had been discharged; two of 
them who had been found guilty had been 
executed, and the others had been sentenced 
to penal servitude and imprisonment for 
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various periods. The sentence upon one 
of those prisoners, who was convicted of 
a minor offence, had been remitted to the 
extent of one-half his term, and that upon 
Bogle, who had been sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, had been remitted to ten 
years’ penal servitude. In the other cases 
there were no grounds for interference. 


AGRICULTURAL GANGS — CHILDREN’S 
EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POWELL said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether instructions have 
been given or will be given to the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commissioners with a 
view to the extension of the inquiry be- 
yond “organized agricultural gangs com- 
monly called public gangs” to “ private 
gangs and other branches of agricultural 
employment,” which the Commissioners 
describe in their Sixth Report (p. xxiv.) as 
“‘ beyond the scope of their instructions,” 
and whereon they consequently received 
evidence admitted to be “very limited 
and only incidental to the main object of 
their inquiry ;” and, whether the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce during this Ses- 
sion a measure dealing with the grave 
evils disclosed in the recent Report ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that he 
could not give to the first Question of the 
hon. Member a decided answer at the 
present moment, as the matter to which 
it referred was under consideration. In 
reply to the second Question, he would 
observe that he thought it would be better 
to allow the Report to lie on the table for 
a little time before he announced what 
course the Government might be prepared 
to take with respect to any legislation 
founded upon it. 


MEXICAN BONDHOLDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether information has 
reached him from the British Representa- 
tive at Mexico that the French authorities, 
who have assumed the administration of 
the Custom House at Vera Cruz, have re- 
fused to allow the agent to receive the 25 
per cent hypothecated to the Mexican 
Bondholders, and have remitted the funds 
set apart for them to the Mexican Finan- 
cial Commission; and, whether he will 
apply to the French Government for the 
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remittance to London of the 25 per cent 
now in the hands of the Mexican Finan- 
cial Commission due to the Bondholders? 
Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that no 
information of the nature mentioned in 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman had 
been received by the Government. The 
only allusion which he could find to the 
subject was contained in a letter from an 
unofficial person, which he had received 
six weeks ago, in which the writer stated 
that from what he had heard the French 
authorities were not inclined to retain 
possession of the administration of the 
Custom House at Vera Cruz. As soon as 
he had received any positive information 
on the matter he should be ready to com- 
municate it to the hon. Gentleman. 


Settlements. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When the Second 
Report of the Commissioners to inquire 
into the best means of preventing the 
Pollution of Rivers, which has been re- 
ceived from the Commissioners, will be 
presented to Parliament? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, the 
Report relative to the river Calder, in 
Yorkshire, and the Lea, a tributary of the 
Thames, was printed and under the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners. He un- 
derstood it would be presented to Parlia- 
ment in the course of a few weeks. 


CASE OF MR. CHURCHWARD. 
QUESTION, 


Mx. Serzeant GASELEEF said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Lord Chancellor has revoked the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Churchward as a Magistrate 
at Dover? 

Mx. WALPOLE: I think, Sir, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will see the 
propriety of my forbearing to give a spe- 
cific answer to his Question, until Her 
Majesty’s pleasure has been made known 
in reply to the Address which was agreed 
to a few evenings ago. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS— 
NEW APPOINTMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, with reference to the Statement of 
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the Under Secretary of State for India, 
that the earliest period at which the India 
Office could ascertain the course which the 
Colonial Secretary was likely to pursue 
with reference to the new appointment in 
the Straits Settlement was the 18th Janu- 
ary, he is aware that those appointments 
were authoritatively announced in the 
public papers long antecedent to that date; 
and, if so, whether he can explain to the 
House how this occurred? He must beg 
to explain that it was announced in No- 
vember last in the newspapers that the 
new Governor of the Straits Settlements 
and other officers had been appointed ; but 
in consequence of a Question which he put 
on the 11th March to the Secretary of 
State for India, he found that the first 
time the India Office ascertained the course 
which the Colonial Secretary would pur- 
sue in making the appointments was the 
18th January, and he wished to know 
how it was that the newspapers were 
enabled to publish the appointments so 
long before? 

Mr. ADDERLEY replied, that it as- 
suredly was on the 18th of January that the 
Colonial Office made the communication 
in question to the Indian Department. 
Whether previous information on the 
subject reached Colonel Ord through the 
newspapers he was not aware. All he 
could say was that he could have got no 
authoritative statement before that date. 


ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, From what 
date it is proposed to give the increase of 
pay to Army Medical Officers; and if, in 
the new Army Medical Warrant, it is con- 
templated to change the denomination of, 
or to give any ‘‘ brevet rank” to, Assist- 
ant Surgeons on completing their tenth 
year of service ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, the increase of pay of medical officers 
in the army would commence from the 
ist of next month—the beginning of the 
financial year. As to the second part of 
the Question, there was no intention to 
make any change. 


CASE OF THE “ TORNADO.”—QUESTION. 

Srr ROBERT COLLIER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, If he has received Copies of 
the Depositions of the Crew of the Tornado, 
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sworn before the British Consul at Cadiz 
on the 23rd February last; and, if so, 
whether he will lay them upon the table 
of the House ? 

Lorpv STANLEY replied, that he had 
not received the papers’ named by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He had, how- 
ever, telegraphed for them, and when 
he got them he would lay them on the 
table. 


ARMY—SANITARY COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE STUCLEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, What is the name and date of the 
appointment of the Civilian Member of the 
Army Sanitary Committee referred to in 
Vote 17, Army Estimates; why, with his 
travelling expenses he is to receive £1,200 
per annum; and, why a Medical Officer of 
the Army cannot perform the duties re- 
quired from such Civilian Practitioner? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON replied, that 
the name of the civilian member of the 
Army Sanitary Committee was Dr. Suther- 
land—a name well-known as that of a 
very eminent man. He was first ap- 
pointed to serve under the War Depart- 
ment in 1855 by Lord Panmure, who sent 
him out to make inquiry into the sanitary 
condition of our soldiers in the Crimea. In 
1857 he was again appointed by the same 
noble Lord a member of the Commission 
to inquire into the sanitary state of the 
army, and his appointment to the discharge 
of the particular duties which he now per- 
formed was made by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis in 1862. In answer to the second 
Question, he must observe that his hon. 
Friend seemed to labour under a mistake 
at which he could not wonder, because of 
the somewhat careless mode in which such 
entries were made in the Estimates. The 
salary which Dr. Sutherland received for 
the duties which he now performed was 
£1,000 a year, but he was a member of a 
Committee of which the other members 
were unpaid, but to whom an allowance 
of £200 a year was given for travelling 
expenses. The charge, therefore, was one 
which was not peculiar to Dr. Sutherland. 
In reply to the last Question, he would 
simply observe that there might, no doubt, 
be many medical officers in the army who 
were quite competent to discharge the 
duties in question ; but Dr. Sutherland was 
a man of the highest possible reputation, 
and he doubted whether there was in Eng- 
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Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN: Then he 


jects, with which he had years ago been | would, of course, lose his county qualifi- 
appointed to deal because of his very great | cation on becoming a borough voter. 
eminence, and he thought his hon. Friend | 


would be most unwilling to deprive on 


gentleman of his position. 


ARMY—REWARDS TO MILITARY 
INVENTORS.—QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE STUCLEY said, he} 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 


TURKEY—CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF 
THE PORTE—CRETE,—QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs, to lay before the House a Copy of 
| the Despatch dated March 6th, from Lord 
| Lyons to the Foreign Office, giving an ac- 





for War, How he proposes to divide the | eount of promises made by the Grand 


sum of £22,800 as a reward to Inventors; 
and, who are the Inventors to be re- 
warded ? 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, in reply, 


| Vizier of reforms in the treatment of 
Christians in Turkey; and, if he has re- 
ceived any intimation that Russia, France, 
and Austria have given advice to the Porte 


that one of the most important portions of | to cede Crete to Greece ? 


the Vote was the reward which was to be 
given to Major Palliser for his very valu- 
able services in the application of chilled 
iron to military purposes. It had not yet, 
however, been decided what was to be the 
amount of the award ; and he hoped, there- 
fore, that his hon. Friend would excuse 
him if he did not, for the present, attempt 
to give a final answer to his Question. 


TURKEY—CHOLERA AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE.—QUESTION, 


Str JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When the Report of the 
Cholera Commissioners at Constantinople 
will be distributed ? 

Lorpv STANLEY said, in reply, that 
the Report had not yet been received ; but 
it would be presented as soon as it should 
have reached the Foreign Office. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—FORTY SHILLING FREEHOLDERS; 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether a forty shilling freeholder, 
residing on his own freehold within a 
Borough, and paying rates, would not be- 
come @ Borough Voter, and thereby lose 
his County qualification under the proposed 
Reform Bill? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, he would become a borough 
voter if he dwelt in his own house, and 
he would then be subject to the regula- 
tions of the existing law. But, perhaps, 
I may remark that such a provision would 
have only a very inconsiderable operation, 
because five-sixths of the county voters in 
boroughs are non-resident, 


Sir John Pakington 


Lorp STANLEY said, in reply to the 
first Question of the hon. Member, that on 
seeing his notice, he had brought down that 
despatch and it was now upon the table 
of the House. In answer to the second 
Question of the hon. Gentleman he had to 
state that he had been informed that ad- 
vice of that nature had been given by the 
French Government, and he understood, 
although he did not know with absolute 
certainty, that it would be supported by 
the Government of Russia, while he was 
not aware that a similar course would be 
taken by the Government of Austria. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Mu. GLADSTONE said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the conditions of voting in Bo- 
roughs, so far as they are affected by the 
Bill of the Government, are to be the same 
for occupiers of the value of £10 and up- 
wards as for occupiers under £10; or, if 
not, in what respects they differ; whe- 
ther it is intended by the Bill that the oe- 
cupying franchise in Boroughs, which now 
depends upon the occupation of ‘‘ any 
house, warehouse, counting house, shop, 
| or other building,” is henceforward to de- 
pend upon the occupation of dwelling 
houses exclusively; whether the total 
number of male occupiers stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech 
on Monday consisted exclusively of the 
occupiers of dwelling houses; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will lay upon the 
table their estimates of the numbers of 
Voters to be enfranchised under the several 
Clauses of the Bill, together with the data, 
so far as they think fit, upon which such 
estimates are framed; and, whether an oc- 
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cupier claiming to be registered under 
Clause 34, when a composition or other 
reduced rate on the premises has been duly 
paid by his landlord, must, in order to be 
registered, pay the difference between such 
reduced rate and the rate which would 
have been chargeable upon him if directly 
rated ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it will be for the convenience 
of the House and to the right hon. Gentle- 
man if I group the various inquiries made 
by him. The first two are, of course, fresh 
in the recollection of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks whether the 
conditions of voting in Boroughs, so far as 
they are affected by the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, are to be the same for occupiers of | 
the value of £10-and upwards as for oc- 
cupiers under £10; or, if not, in what 
respects they differ; and whether it is in- 
tended by the Bill that the occupying 
franchise in Boroughs, which now depends 
upon the occupation of ‘‘ any house, ware- 
house, counting-house, shop, or other 
building,” is henceforward to depend upon 
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the occupation of dwelling-houses exclu- 
sively. It appears to me that these two 
Questions, which really refer to the same 
point almost, are framed rather under | 
some misapprehension of the character of | 
the measure we have introduced. That 
measure is entirely a supplementary mea- 
sure; and it does not at all interfere with 
any privileges or conditions under the Act 
of 18382. Therefore, the conditions for 
voters in boroughs are not the same for 
voters of the value of £10 and upwards as 
for occupiers under £10. We follow pre- 
cedent in that respect. The qualification | 
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a proviso introduced into that measure 
that the rights and privileges under the 
Act of 1832 should not be impugned or 
affected by that arrangement; and there 
was a saving clause which I hope in more 
effective language is contained in the pre- 
sent measure—I think it is Clause 40— 
which entirely preserves all the privileges 
under the Act of 1832. So far as the pre- 
sent measure of the Government is con- 
cerned, that Act of 1832 is preserved in its 
operation without the slightest interfer- 
ence. I think that is an answer to the 
first Question. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked whether it is intended 
that the occupying franchise in boroughs 
which now depends upon the occupation 
of ‘‘ any house, warehouse, counting-house, 
shop, or other building” is henceforward 
to depend upon the occupation of dwelling- 
houses exclusively. My previous answer 
to a certain degree applies to this Question ; 
because, of course, the qualification of a 
householder under the new franchise is 
limited to the possession of a house. Any 
person who occupies a warehouse, count- 
ing-house, shop, or other building, and 
being qualified under the present law, 
would enjoy his franchise in that respect. 
The reason why we have limited franchise 
in the Bill to the occupation of dwelling- 
houses is because there are no warehouses, 
counting-houses, and scarcely shops at a 
rating which the Bill particularly deals 
with. As for other buildings, the includ- 
ing them as elements of qualification would 
probably lead to considerable fraud. There- 
fore, we have resolved that it should be 
a bond fide household qualification. The 
third inquiry of the right hon. Gen- 





of residence under the existing law is in| tleman is, whether the total number 
round numbers a residence of one year ; of male occupiers stated by me in my 
and the qualification for the new house- | speech last Monday consists exclusively of 
holders proposed to be enfranchised is to' the occupiers of dwelling-houses. No. 
be a residence of two years. There is! That is the number of occupations, in- 
that difference at once. We follow in that | cluding, of course, all the enfranchised 
precisely the precedent set in the Bill of} qualified by the possession of ware- 
1854, brought in by Lord John Russell} houses, counting-houses, and other build- 
under Lord Aberdeen’s Administration, of! ings under the existing law. The right 
which Government the right hon. Gentle- | hon. Gentleman inquires whether the Go- 
man was a distinguished Member. That} vernment will lay on the table their esti- 
Bill proposed a considerable reduction in | mates of the number of Voters to be en- 
the amount of the borough qualification. | franchised under the several Clauses of the 
It was proposed to reduce to a £6 rental.! Bill. On Saturday morning, I have no 
Tn consequence of that reduction the Go-| doubt that every hon, Gentleman will have 
vernment of Lord Aberdeen proposed a re-| in his hands the most complete information 
sidence of two years as requisite to the| of the amount of the inhabited houses in 
qualification. hat is the same period | every Borough, and every possible detail 
of residence as we propose, without con-| connected with that most important 
necting it with a £6 rental, There was} branch of the subject. I believe that to- 
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morrow, if not already distributed, there 
will be Returns relating to the amounts 
in respect to the less important franchises, 
the savings banks, and education fran- 
chises. I am not clear whether there are 
any official Returns as to the amount of 
franchises arising from property in the 
funds. It would hardly be convenient to 
lay on the table an official Return in re- 
ference thereto, and it is no great matter 
if such a Return is not laid on the table. 
The House, I will assume, will accept the 
figures on the authority of my statement ; 
but, with regard to the number of ‘voters 
which may be produced by direct taxation, 
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People, Scotland, 


and distinotly stated ; but, of course, every- 
thing relating to £10 and upwards re- 
mains as before. 
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TURKEY—FORTRESSES IN SERVIA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether a satisfactory set- 
tlement has taken place of the question of 
the evacuation of the fortresses in Servia 
by the Turkish troops; and whether, in 
the course of the negotiations, any guaran- 








| tee has been entered into by any of the 
| great Powers for securing the suzerainty of 

. : lon 4 . .| the Porte over Servia, farther than may 
take a considerable time to make it out; | be at present existing under the Treaty of 


and even if we had the time, the expense , . ; 
would be so great, that we should hesitate | Paris of 1856, or by any other diplomatic 









it is quite impossible for us to give any 
formal statement to the House. It would 





before authorizing the preparation of the | °° treaty obligations. 
Return. There is before the House a 
variety of documents of considerable im- 
portance, which, though they do not form 
materials from which an estimate could 
be framed, are of great value and ampli- 
tude, and upon which hon. Gentlemen will 
find it not difficult to arrive at sufficiently 
satisfactory conclusions. With respect to 
the question whether an occupier claim- 
ing to be registered under Clause 34, 
when a composition or other reduced rate 
on the premises has been duly paid by his 
landlord, must, in order to be registered, 
pay the difference between such reduced 
rate and the rate which would have been 
chargeable upon him if directly rated, I 
have to state that he certainly would be 
called on, if he claimed the right to be 
registered, to pay the same rates as his 
neighbour. It appears to me that it 
would be a great injustice to confer upon 
him a privilege while he was exempted 
from an accompanying condition to which 
all other claimants were subjected. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is one point 
on which, perhaps, the right hon. Gentle- 
man might make his answer more com- 
plete, if he will reply to the question I 
am about to put. I think, under the 

resent law which relates to £10 house- 

olders exclusively, there has been a cer- 
tain ruling that part of a house will be 
construed as a whole house; will that 
law apply to householders under £10, or 
in that case must the entire house be 
ocoupied ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Nothing in the Bill applies to 
houses under £10 which is not definitely 


The Chaneellor of the Exchequer 





Lorpv STANLEY : Sir, I have received 
information within the last few days to 
the effect that the Prince of Servia had 
proceeded to Constantinople for the pur- 
pose of ratifying the arrangement come to 
between him and the Porte. Of course, 
difficulties of detail may arise ; but I have 
no reason to suppose that the arrange- 
ment will not be satisfactorily completed. 
With regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, as to whether any 
guarantee has been entered into by any of 
the great Powers for securing the suzerainty 
of the Porte over Servia, I am not aware 
that any such guarantee has been given, 
or is about to be entered into by any of 
the great Powers. I am quite sure that 
under the circumstances none has been or 
will be undertaken by this country. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE, 
SCOTLAND.—QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
Bill for the Reform of the Representation 
in Scotland in the present Session ; and, 
if so, when the Bill will be laid upon the 
table ; and whether the Bill will include 
any additions to the representatives of that 
part of the kingdom ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir, it is our intention after 
the holydays to introduce a Bill for the 
Reform of the Representation of the People 
in Scotland, and we do contemplate an 
increase of its representatives. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION. : 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, after the Answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the Question put in relation 
to Scotland, perhaps I may be allowed to 
ask, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to bring in a Bill to Reform 
the Representation of the People in Ire- 
land; and, if so, when ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rar EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, it is also our intention to 
bring in a Bill to amend the representa- 
tion of the people in Ireland. 


RAILWAY DEBENTURES.—QUESTION,. 


Mr. EDWARDS said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether his attention has been called to the 
serious financial embarrassments in which 
many of the Railway Companies of this 
Country are at present involved in conse- 
quence of the recent decision as to the 
validity of Debentures as a security; 
whether any applications have been made 
to the Government for relief, and with 
what result; and, whether he will state to 
the House the nature of any such applica- 
tion, the extent of the relief sought, and 
the terms proposed by the Company or 
Companies who have applied for such 
relief ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Iam quite sure, Sir, it is impos- 
sible for any person who fills the place I 
now occupy not to have given long and most 
anxious consideration to the circumstances 
to which the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man refers. He inquires whether any 
application has been made to the Govern- 
ment for relief to railways, and especially 
with reference to debentures. Well, Sir, 
no doubt applications have been made to 
the Government for the consideration of 
the very perplexed circumstances which 
exist as regards that class of property; but 
when the hon. Gentleman asks what has 
been the result of those applications, and 
whether I will state to the House their 
nature, the extent of the relief sought, 
and the terms proposed by the company 
or companies who have applied for such 
relief, certainly I am bound to say, that 
at the present moment Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have entered into no engage- 
ments whatever with any company. I am 
sure he will feel that communications of 
this kind are essentially confidential, and 
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it would not become me to announce the 
names of those companies who have ap- 
plied, especially as the applications have 
not been conceded, or to refer at all to the 
terms proposed to the Government by those 
companies that sought for relief. 


Flogging in the Army. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER’S 
ISLANDS.—CHURCH IN THE COLONIES, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he wished to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies Whether he can 
lay upon the table Papers relating to 
the Union of British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island, and the subsequent condi- 
tion of the united Colonies ; and, any Cor- 
respondence between the Secretary of 
State and the Governor of Natal, or the 
Governors of other Colonies, upon the sub- 
ject of the position of the Church of 
England in Natal, and in other Colonies ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
two Papers relating to British Columbia 
had been laid upon the table the other 
day, and the Government would be pre- 

to communicate to the House with- 
out delay any further information they 
might receive with respect to that colony 
and Vancouver Island. In answer to the 
second Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he had to state that certain Papers 
which had been recently moved for in the 
House of Lords would be laid before the 
House of Commons; and when the further 
communications on the subject were com- 
pleted they would also be presented. 


TENANTS IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRYAN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When he 
really intends to proceed with the Second 
Reading of the Tenants Improvements 
(Ireland) Bill? 

Lorp NAAS: I am exceedingly sorry, 
Sir, that it is not in my power to proceed 
with that Bill immediately. I will fix 
Monday week, when I really hope to be 
able to bring it on. 


THE MUTINY BILL—FLOGGING IN THE 


ARMY—QUESTION. 
In reply to Mr. Orway, 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I stated 





| the other evening that I would give the 
| most ample notice of the course I intend 
‘to take on this subject. I wish, with the 


‘ L 
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utmost fairness, to give the hon. Gentle- 
man and those who agreed with him injact in this matter with the most perfect 
opinion public notice when, after the| fairness. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
second reading, I would take the Com- | aware that the Mutiny Bill must be passed 
mittee. I thought I had given due notice | by the 27th of next month, and that 
of the Committee by placing it on the | therefore, looking at the state of public 
Orders; but since coming into the House | business, no time is to be lost in intro- 
T have learned that it is considered by ducing it. However, I will proceed with 
some that I have not fully redeemed my | the Bill on any day which may be agreeable 
pledge; but I desire to do so, and there- | tohon. Members ; but I think that the best 
fore will postpone the Committee until course to take will be to allow the arrange. 
to-morrow night. ‘ment I have made for to-morrow night to 
Mr. HORSMAN : Will Supply not be | stand, when, if it is found to be inconve- 
taken to-morrow night? Perhaps the | nient to take it that night, some evening 
right hon. Baronet will not bring on the | may be named that will suit the wishes of 
Committee on the Mutiny Bill after a hon. Gentlemen. 
tolerably early hour. | Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to re- 
Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: There is | mark that the right hon. Baronet had come 
no intention whatever to interfere with the down to the House on the night follow- 
usual arrangement with regard to Supply. | ing the division of the House on the ques- 
Perhaps the best course will be not to take | tion of Corporal Punishment in the Army, 
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the Mutiny Bill till after eleven o’clock. 


'and had announced that he intended to 
Mr. AYRTON: Will the right hon. | 


disregard the Resolution, inasmuch as it 


Baronet the Secretary of State for War be | had only been carried by a majority of 1. 


good enough to state the intention of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
to give effect to the Resolution of the 
House relative to flogging, before moving 
A a into Committee on the Mutiny 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON : I can only 
say that neither now nor at any future 
time can I make any communication on 
the part of His Royal Highness which I 
am not authorized by His Royal Highness 
to make. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought the Secretary of State for War had 
not quite understood the meaning of the 
Question put on the other side—whether, 
on account of the division which took 
place the other evening, it was his inten- 


tion to make any communication to the | 
House, or on his own part to the Com- | 


mander-in-Chief ? 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The ouly| 
| made with regard to to-morrow to stand. 


answer I can give to the Question of the 
hon. Member is that any communication I 
think it right to make to the House on 
this subject I will make at the proper 
time. 

Caprary VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether he will consent to put off the 
Mutiny Bill until some night next week, 
instead of taking it to-morrow night at 
eleven o’clock? The Bill would give rise 
to a long discussion, and the Question 
_ scarcely be fully argued at so late an 

our. 


Sir John Pakington 


| The right hon. Gentleman had challenged 


the supporters of the Resolution to raise 
the issue again when the Mutiny Bill 
was discussed ; and therefore every oppor- 
tunity should be given to hon. Members 
for discussing the question when it was 
again brought before them. Now, as it 
was impossible that such an important 
question could be properly argued at the 
late hour proposed for to-morrow, he 
thought it would be better if the right 
hon. Gentleman would at once name some 
night in the next week for bringing on 
the subject. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I need 
scarcely remind the hon, Member that the 
attention of the House on Monday night is 








likely to be fully occupied, and that it is 
impossible to say how long the debate on 
the Reform Bill is likely to last. I can 
only repeat that, in my opinion, it will be 
better to allow the arrangement I have 


Mr. HORSMAN said, he must bear tes- 
timony to the fairness with which the 
right hon. Gentleman had acted in regard 
to this matter. [‘‘ Order, order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman must confine himself to the 
Question he proposed to put. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he merely 
wished to say as much as would render his 
question intelligible. The question he 
wished to put to the right hon, Baronet 
was, whether, as the question which was to 
be raised to-morrow night was likely to 
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give rise to a discussion which would last 
three or four hours, it would not be better 
if hon. Members were saved the trouble of 
attending, by one day next week being 
named for bringing the subject before the 
House? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he must 
decline to accede to the proposal. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—PARTS OF LINDSEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, he 
wished to put a Question to Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer relating to the omission 
of Parts of Lindsey from the Schedule of 
the Reform Bill owing to a typographical 
error, and would beg to ask, Whether it 
would be supplied in Committee ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had received a communi- 
eation from his hon, Friend on this subject, 
pointing out the inaccuracy, with which 
he had not been previously acquainted. 
Perhaps the best explanation he could give 
would be to produce the original passage 
as sent to the printer on the authority of a 
gentleman known by the House, and whose 
word would be at once taken as a voucher 
for the truth of the statement—he meant 
Mr .Grieve, who draughted the Bill. There 
would be no objection to make the correc- 
tion when an opportunity offered. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY PROMOTION.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HANBURY -TRACY, who had 
given notice to call the attention of the 
House to one of the recent promotions 
made by the present Board of Admiralty ; 
and to move— 

“That the promotion by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of a junior Lieutenant in the Navy, 
without any special or distinguished service, over 
the heads of hundreds of meritorious Lieutenants 
senior to him in the Service, is prejudicial to the 
public interest,” 
said: I must claim the kind indulgence 
of the House, feeling that I am touch- 
ing on rather delicate ground, and that 
this subject bears somewhat of an in- 
vidious and personal a character. I can 
only say that nobody regrets more than 
T do the necessity which compels me to 
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bring it forward ; and nothing would have 
induced me to do it had I not felt that 
it is a matter which affects so vitally 
the best interests of the service, and is 
one which strikes at the root of all dis- 
cipline, that having been myself a naval 
officer I thought that I should not be 
doing my duty were I to allow a promo- 


‘tion of so unusual and unprecedented a 
| character, which has justly caused so much 


discontent throughout the service, to pass 
by unnoticed and unchallenged. It will 
be, Sir, in the recollection of the House, 
that about two weeks ago I asked the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty a Question 
relating to this matter. I asked him if 
it was true that a lieutenant, whose 
commission as lieutenant dated from 
May 22, 1861, had been promoted over 
the heads of 370 of his seniors; and, if so, 
what special grounds could be assigned for 
so unusual a proceeding? It is, Sir, be- 
cause the answer I then received was far 
from satisfactory, and tended rather to 
increase the glaring anomalies of this pro- 
motion, and showed on what a dangerous 
and slippery basis Admiralty promotions 
rest, that I have founded this Motion. The 
right hon. Baronet then informed me that 
it was quite true this promotion had taken 
place; but that the officer referred to was 
of unimpeachable character and profes- 
sional reputation, and had served from 
five to six years at sea. Now, Sir, I 
have no wish either to impeach this offi- 
cer’s professional character or reputation, 
more especially so as I believe him from 
personal knowledge to be a very good offi- 
cer, nor do I wish to blame him in the 
slightest degree; but what I want to 
point out to the House is this, that he 
had no special qualification whatever to 
justify his promotion over so many of his 
seniors, nor had he ever been placed in 
any position in which he could have shown 
any. How the First Lord could have stated 
that he had served from five to six years 
at sea, I am totally at a loss to conceive; 
as by the fairest calculation, giving him 
the benefit of a few doubtful days, I find 
that at the outside he could only have 
served at sea for the brief space of four 
years and one month. I am sure that 
the right hon. Baronet had no wish to 
mislead or give a wrong impression to the 
House, and-that what he then stated he 
firmly believed, and that it must have been 
based on some eroneous information he had 
received. I sincerely trust that if he re- 
plies to this Motion he will also be able 
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to state that he was labouring under a 
wrong impression when he made this pro- 
motion, and had at that time no idea of 
what a glaring injustice he was perpe- 
trating. Perhaps, Sir, before I go further, 
I had better state to the House on what 
grounds I consider this promotion most 
unfair and unjust. I find, Sir, that this 
officer, having no special qualification what- 
ever, has been promoted over the heads of 
350 lieutenants who had served at sea for 
a longer period than he had, and all of 
whom had every right to expect to be 
made commanders before him; that he 
has been promoted over 128 first lieute- 
nants of ships in commission; over sixty 
gunnery lieutenants; over forty lieute- 
nants in command of vessels; over two 
lieutenants who had received the Beaufort 
testimonial for their special qualifications 
on passing at the naval college; over the 
senior lieutenants of the ten different sta- 
tions; and lastly, over a very large number 
of officers who have been specially recom- 
mended for their promotion by their ad- 
mirals and captains. I hope that this 
statement, showing so clearly what a mons- 
trous and glaring injustice has been done, 
is of itself a sufficient excuse for my having 
brought it forward. The figures which I 
have given I believe to be strictly accurate; 
and in order to render them so, I have gone 
most carefully over each name on the Vavy 
List, and deducted all those who, from age 
and other causes, could not reasonably ex- 
pect their promotion, and could not be 
termed effective officers. The Duke of 
Somerset, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on Naval Promotion and Retire- 
ment in 1863, stated that he considered 
the dead-weight of the lieutenants’ list to 
be about 100, and as I have deducted “no 
less than 106, I hope the right hon. 
Baronet will not think that I have taken 
any unfair advantage of him. In the answer 
to my question the right hon. Baronet 
went on to say that it was for the benefit 
of the service to promote a certain number 
of young officers, and that promotions in 
the navy always are, and always must be, 
by selection. Now, Sir, I entirely agree 
with him that it is most beneficial to the 
service that young officers should be pro- 
moted, and young blood be occasionally 
infused into the service ; but I apprehend 
that nobody can deny that if young officers 
are selected and promoted over the heads 
of so many of their seniors, it should be 
only for recognised ability and merit, and 
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not for personal feeling and political ~ 


Mr, Hanbury- Tracy 
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fluence. Promotion by selection has been 
so well described in the Report of the 
Select Committee on Navy, Army, and 
Ordnance Estimates in 1848, that I will, 
with the permission of the House, read a 
short extract from it— 

“This power of selection is, indeed, a trust 

which must be exercised with justice and discri- 
mination. The duty is invidious ; but the faith- 
ful performance of it will ensure the constant 
promotion of officers in the prime of life to the 
highest rank in their profession. The public will 
be the gainers; great advantage will still be 
given to seniority ; no injustice will be done if 
good service and approved merit be the rules 
which shall guide the selection, and the greatest 
reward will be held out to signal gallantry and to 
exemplary conduct.” 
I take it, Sir, that there can be no doubt 
that promotion by selection ought and 
must be based on seniority, except in cases 
of special merit and recognised ability. 
If you merely say that promotion is by 
selection, the floodgates are at once open 
to all manner of interest and jobbery. 
Admiral Elliot, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee, showed very clearly 
that the service never complains of selec- 
tion provided it is for conspicuous ability 
and merit. 

“T think that the service would admit at once 
the great advantage of having some young officers 
coming forward; and if only a portion of the 
promotions was left to selection, I do not think 
that any branch of the service would complain, 
provided that the selections were for recognised 
ability and merit.” 

I hope it will not be thought that I am in 
favour of a pure seniority system; for, on 
the contrary, so strong am I in favour of 
promotion by selection based on seniority 
that, instead of wishing it done away 
with, I am inclined to go rather to the 
other extreme; and I do not think suffi- 
cient officers are promoted by selection for 
their special abilities and zealous conduct. 
The great advantages of such a system 
none who have seen the working of it can 
deny ; and, Sir, it is one of the happiest 
contrasts that I know of to witness the 
difference displayed by our first and gun- 
nery lieutenant in zeal and energy and 
that shown by officers of foreign navies, 
in which the service is based on the 
pure seniority system. On the one hand 
officers feel, or rather hope, that the eye 
of the Admiralty is upon them, and that 
their promotion is, to a great extent, de- 
pendant on their own individual exertion 
and energy ; whilst, on the other hand, on 
the pure seniority system they know that 
they are certain of their promotion with- 
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out any special exertion on their part, and 
have therefore no inducement to work, 
and, to make use of a naval phrase, ‘‘ they 
have only to sit down and allow the wind 
to blow them along,” and their reward is 
certain. I hope, Sir, that the day is far 
distant when we shall have recourse to 
this system ; but, undoubtedly, unless the 
selections are ruled with fairness and im- 
partiality, we shall be obliged to adopt it. 
The right hon. Baronet, in his answer to me 
the other night, implied that, having been 
a naval officer, I should not have asked 
such a question ; but, Sir, I apprehend 
that this is the very reason why I should 
have done so. I naturally know the feel- 
ings and the sentiments of the rank to 
which I lately belonged, and I know only 
too well that this promotion has given rise 
to an amount of ill-feeling, discontent, ir- 
ritation, and grumbling which it will take 
many years to obliterate. Can anything 
more heartrending or distressing be pic- 
tured than the sight of a zealous, ar- 
duous, and energetic lieutenant — one 
who has striven for a long number of 
years to earn his promotion, perhaps as 
tirst lieutenant, perhaps as gunnery lieu- 
tenant, or perhaps in command of ves- 
sels, on hearing of such an event. He na- 
turally says to himself, What is the use 
of my continuing to devote my life to the 
Service in the manner in which I have 
been working, when an ofticer who is so 
much my junior, who has never been a 
first or gunnery lieutenant, is promoted 
before me? Isnot such an event sufficient 
of itself to dishearten him for ever, and 
to make him long to leave a Service in 
which his claims for promotion, founded 
as they are on professional study, perse- 
verance, and ability, pursued in a path of 
honour and integrity, are put on one side, 
and the prize of the profession is handed 
over to social and political interest? Many 
years ago it was notorious that such a state 
of things existed in the most glaring 
shape; but I am happy to say that wise 
administrators, aided by public opinion 
and the press, have, to a great extent, put 
an end to these unjust promotions. I 
have no hesitation, however, in saying that 
the right hon. Baronet has, with one stroke 
of his pen, succeeded in upsetting the 
whole of this policy, especially that pur- 
sued by the Duke of Somerset. He has 
succeeded, in the short space of six months, 
in resuscitating that feeling of grumbling 
which used to exist and be so rife in the 
Service; but which the Duke of Somerset, 
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by distributing his patronage and promo- 
tions with a fair and impartial hand, suc- 
ceeded in putting a stop to. Whatever 
may be said as to the Duke’s policy in 
regard to the material of the navy, I am 
certain that no First Lord of the Admiralty 
ever bestowed his patronage with so fair 
and impartial a hand, or succeeded in 
giving so much content and satisfaction 
amongst all classes and branches of the 
Service. It is self-evident, from the Re- 
port of the Select Committee on Navy 
Promotion, that they abstained from mak- 
ing any recommendations or suggestions 
as to the manner in which officers should 
be promoted, solely on the ground that 
the system, as carried out by the Duke of 
Somerset, was fair and impartial, for in 
the Report they express themselves in the 
following manner :— 


“ XII, Your Committee have already stated 
that the Naval Officers are generally in favour of 
the principle of selection as applicable to the pro- 
motion of Lieutenants to be Commanders, and 
Commanders to be Captains. The Committee 
think that the system as worked by the Admi- 
ralty is fair. It was thus described by the Duke 
of Somerset: ‘ With regard to promotions made 
at the Admiralty, I go over the lists with the ser- 
vices of the officers ; and I see also what the re- 
commendations of the officers in command of the 
different stations have been ; I very often receive 
a private letter from the Admirals in command, 
pointing out such and such officers as being very 
efficient and zealous, and who are deserving of 
promotion, and whose promotion would be for the 
good of the service. We then take an opportu- 
nity to put them, if we can, into the next batch ; 
but, at the same time, we take them, to a 
certain extent, from each station, so that the 
officers who are serving at a distance (serving, 
perhaps, in the Pacific) may not see the promo- 
tion going to some other station, and not get- 
ting themselves a little share of it. We try to 
divide the promotions between the different sta- 
tions.” The Duke of Somerset has further de- 
scribed in his evidence, the precautions now 
taken to prevent officers from being unduly passed 
over. While this practice continues, it may 
reasonably be expected that deserving officers 
will not be neglected, and distinguished merit 
will meet with its reward. Your Committee can 
see no reason, therefore, for recommending an 
alteration in the system of selection as now ap- 
plied to the lower ranks; and, when well admin- 
istered, your Committce entirely a with the 
Report of the Commissioners on Naval and Mi- 
litary Inquiry, that ‘it offers the best security 
which could be desired for reinforcing and reani- 
mating the Navy to any extent which the cir- 
cumstances of the country might, on an emer- 
gency, render necessary.’ ”’ 


I have endeavoured to show to the 
House that this system of fairness and 
impartiality on which the Committee re- 
lied has broken down, and I would now 
ask, Sir, if in the opinion of the House 
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some alteration should not be made, or, at} Amendment proposed, 

any rate, some protest be entered against | To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
such an unhappy state of things. In the | of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
French navy there is a Conseil d’ Avance- pees — ay of ee of 
ment, whose duty it is, under certain rules, moyen Eettenihel ext, coat rs hecde'ot 
which are well established, to recommend | hundreds of meritorious Lieutenants senior to 
officers for promotion ; but I fear until a| him in the Service, is prejudicial to the public 
radical change is made in the constitution | interest,”—(Mr. Hanbury-Tracy,) 

of the Admiralty, and permanent Heads ; —instead thereof. 

of Departments are appointed, it would =f Question proposed, “That the words 


useless to adopt this plan. The right hon. d to be left out stand part of 
Baronet said the other night, that this | Question.” e left out stand part of the 


promotion was one of a batch of five, and 
that he was unwilling to give anexpla-~-} Six JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
nation about a single one without giving | hon. Gentleman having thought it his duty 
his reasons for the whole of these promo- | to follow up the Question he asked on a 
tions. Sir, I believe that four of these | former evening by a proceeding of a more 
promotions were very fair and good pro- | formal character, I have to say that I am 
motions ; but is it any reason that because | perfectly willing to meet it. I am bound 
a judge had made four just decisions, | to accept, and I do accept, the statement 
that he should make one unjust one? The | just made by the hon. Gentleman—that he 
right hon. Baronet would have us believe | has not brought this Question forward in 
that four blacks make one white. I|a party spirit, or with a factious motive. 
hope the House will not be deceived by a|I am further bound to believe that the 
doctrine so new and unprecedented, and! hon. Gentleman is influenced solely and 
that they will remember that it is only | entirely by patriotic zeal for the interest 
about one of these promotions that I take. | of the naval service. Assuming that to 
{ am informed that it is intended to justify | be the case, I am only sorry the patriotic 
this promotion on the ground that a simi- | zeal of the hon. Gentleman did not equally 
lar one was made by the Duke of Somer- | influence him a very short time ago. The 
set. Sir, I will now say that the case | charge involved in this case is chat I have 
they refer to was under totally different | promoted a lieutenant of five years and 
circumstances, and was an act of justice | eight months’ service to the rank of com- 
to an officer who was suffering from an} mander, that lieutenant being—I do not 
Admiralty order which unintentionally | know whether this is a part of the charge 
had a retrospective action. But, Sir, in | —a son of the Earl of Hardwicke. [Mr. 
no case can it be shown that, even if this | Hansvry-Tracy: I did not mention names. | 
had been bad, that it was any excuse for | Well, that is an omission which I think I 
its being renewed. I will not, Sir, any | ought to supply. I have to call the at- 
more take up the time of the House; but | tention of the House and the hon. Gentle- 
will only say that I trust the House, and } man to these facts:—The service of Lieu- 
the right hon. Baronet, will not think that | tenant Yorke, as the hon. Gentleman has 
I have brought this forward in any party | told us, was five years and eight months. 
or factious spirit, or with any ill will tothe | The Duke of Somerset, when First Lord 
right hon. Baronet. I cannot believe that | of the Admiralty, promoted a son of Sir 
so good an administrator could have been | James Graham from the rank of lieutenant 
guilty of so flagrant an act of injustice if| to that of commander on five years aud 
he had known at the time the real state | two months’ service. He promoted a son 
of the case. I sincerely trust that the right | of Sir Charles Wood, now Lord Halifax, 
hon. Baronet will be able to show that | from the rank of lieutenant to that of 
this was really the state of the case, and | commander, on five years and two months’ 
that he had no intention of bringing back | service. He promoted Lieutenant Fitz- 
the melancholy reminiscences of former | clarence, son of the Earl of Munster, from 
days, when personal and political infuenee | the rank of lieutenant to that of comman- 
held such a withering sway over true | der, on four years and eleven months’ ser- 
ability and zeal. I have only to thank | vice. Therefore, whatever may have been 
the House for the kindness with which | the iniquity of my promotion of Lieutenant 
they have heard me. | Yorke, in every possible respect those three 
promotions of the Duke of Somerset are 
worse. The services of the geritlemen pro- 
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moted were shorter; and those lieutenants 
had no peculiar distinction beyond that 
which is acommon one. I believe in the 
cases of Lieutenant Wood and Lieutenant 
Grahem—I know nothing of Lieutenant 
Fitzclarence—the officers were gentlemen 
of unexceptionable character and good ser- 
vice. But, if the promotion of Lieutenant 
Yorke be—as the hon. Gentleman says— 
entirely unjust and unwarrantable, I wish 
to know why the promotions of those three 
officers, who had not seen such long ser- 
vice, was not also entirely unjust and un- 
warrantable? Sir, do not let me be mis- 
taken. Ido not complain that no Mem- 
ber of this side of the House should have 
risen to object to the promotions of the 
son of Sir James Graham and the son of 
Sir Charles Wood. Provided that their 
characters were good and their services 
honourable, as I believe to have been the 
case, I think it was desirable that young 
blood should have been introduced into 
the higher ranks of the navy, and, ac- 

vgly, that young officers should have 
b vomoted. Iam not the man to say 
"at the long public services of Sir Charles 
wood and Sir James Graham should have 
been disregarded; neither do I wish to 
make the least attack on those promotions. 
The hon. Gentleman has paid a tribute to 
the spirit in which the Duke of Somerset 
conducted his promotions. I believe, 
notwithstanding the cases which I have 
mentioned to the House, the noble Duke 
was guided by what he considered to be 
the right principle. I never heard the 
Duke of Somerset’s promotions complained 
of but on one ground—-namely, that he did 
not make a sufficient number of promotions 
of this kind. The fault I have found with 
his promotions was that in promoting lieu- 
tenants he was guided more by the prin- 
ciple of seniority in the service than the 
interest of the navy demanded. I will 
not appeal to gallant Gentlemen behind 
me, because, from the turn this case has 
taken, 1 feel that what they might say 
might be attributed to party feeling; but 
I see a gallant Admiral on the other side 
(Admiral Erskine), and I ask him whether 
it is not perfectly true that young blood 
should be introduced into the higher ranks 
of the navy. Gentlemen are treading 
on dangerous ground when they are 


undertaking to draw a distinction be- 
tween one young officer of good charac- 
ter and another; and I think I have 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
this promotion of Lieutenant Yorke has 
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been brought forward for animadversion. 
The hon. Gentleman alluded to other pro- 
motions which I had made on the same 
day when I promoted Lieutenant Yorke ; 
and he said that four honest promotions 
could tot counterbalance this one. Will 
the House allow me to mention the cir- 
cumstances. I was called on to promote 
four lieutenants? Aga young officer of good 
character I promoted Lieutenant Yorke, 
but my next promotion was Lieutenant 
Fitzmaurice, with whom I had no ac- 
quaintance. I am not aware that I ever 
saw him in my life; but he had been se- 
lected for promotion by the Duke of 
Somerset. 1 believe he was deserving of 
it; but owing to the change of Govern- 
ment, his promotion did not take place, 
and I thought it would be a great hardship 
if he were deprived of it by that circum- 
stance. As to the other three gentlemen, 
I do not know that I can recollect their 
names or where they came from; but I 
dived into the records of the Admiralty, 
and found men of the highest standing 
and reputation. All of them had at least 
ten or eleven years’ service, and I do not 
believe that any officer in the navy will 
say that there could have been better or 
fairer promotions. Since then I have had 
the honour of making three or four more 
promotions, and I think the hon. Gentleman 
will exert himself in vain to find fault 
with them. In the terms of his notice, 
the hon, Gentleman states that the promo- 
tion of Lieutenant Yorke was made over 
the heads of hundreds of meritorious 
officers seniors to him in the service. So 
was the promotion of Lieutenant Graham ; 
so was the promotion of Lieutenant Wood; 
so was the promotion of Lieutenant Fitz- 
clarence. But that statement of itself is 
not what I complain of. What I complain 
of is that the hon, Gentleman, who was a 
naval officer, and knows how these things are 
regulated [.4 Jaugh], should use language 
calculated to lead to an erroneous impres- 
sion. I think hon. Gentlemen will do better 
if they restrain their mirth till they hear 
what I am about to say. The public are 
not aware of the fact, but the hon. Gen- 
tleman is aware of the fact, that in every 
one of those cases of promotion numbers 
of meritorious lieutenants must be passed 
over. In the case of those three officers 
whom I selected for their service and their 
merits, and to whose selection the hon. 
Gentleman makes no objection, a number 
of meritorious officers were passed over. 
The state of the navy is such—the stag- 
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nation in promotion is such—that it is 
impossible for all the lieutenants to look 
forward to obtaining the position of com- 
mander. It was in consequence of that, 
that the Duke of Somerset, only a year 
ago, introduced a new regulation -making 
provision for the retirement of lieutenants 
after a certain age, and under certain cir- 
cumstances. The language of the hon. 
Gentleman would really imply that every- 
one of those meritorious lieutenants, of 
whom he states there are hundreds, might 
have been promoted to the rank of com- 
mander; but he knows they never could 
have been, however carefully the seniority 
system might have been carried out by 
the Duke of Somerset or any other First 
Lord. I have no further answer to make 
to the hon. Member, and can only add, as 
the case has been brought forward, that I 
am not in the least ashamed of any one of 
the promotions that I have made. 
Apwirat ERSKINE said, it had not 
been his intention to take any part in that 
discussion ; but as the Secretary of State 
for War had appealed to him, he must ex- 
press his concurrence in the opinion stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman that promo- 
tion should not always be by seniority in 
the navy. Such a system would produce 
a stagnation in the service; it would not 
give them the best men, and, moreover, it 
would remove all responsibility from the 
heads of those who ought to bearit. One 
of the advantages of selection was that it 
admitted of the most searching inquiry 
into those promotions, and also imposed the 
heaviest responsibility on the person in- 
trusted with them. He feared, however, 
that he did not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the power by which that 
patronage ought to be exercised. Several 
years ago the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed an opinion that promotions given 
by flag officers to officers serving under 
them, which were called ‘‘ haul down pro- 
motions,” ought to be placed in the hands 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also expressed 
the opinion that ‘ Board promotions,” 
which were given for special acts of good 
conduct by the representation of the Board, 
should likewise cease and be vested in the 
First Lord. 
possessor of political power must neces- 
sarily be the best judge of professional 
merits; and of all the functions of the Board 
of Admiralty, that of recommending ofti- 
cers for promotion on account of special 
services was one which it was best fitted 
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to exercise. As to the promotions made 
by flag officers he was very much of the 
opinion of the late Duke of Wellington, 
who, writing from Portugal in 1810, com- 
plained that he had not the power of 
making even a corporal, and declared that 
it was impossible the system then pursued 
could last; that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the discipline of the army, and 
to stimulate men when under danger, 
that he should be intrusted with the power 
of promotion, and expressed a wish to see 
adopted in that service a practice that 
would be in accordance with the usage of 
the British navy. There never was a 
wiser sentence written than that. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite, it was only 
fair to say, had shown no indisposition 
while at the Admiralty to recognise the 
services of officers who had received their 
promotion in the precise way that he had 
deprecated. During his term of office he 
had employed three flag officers—namely, 
first, Sir James Hope, one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers in the navy; secondly, 
an officer whose appointment to the com- 
mand of the Channel squadron everybody 
approved, Sir Charles Fremantle; and a 
third, whose selection might not command 
such general satisfaction, was himself, 
For the last he had always felt grateful to 
the right hon. Baronet. All those threc 
officers had been promoted as flag lieute- 
nants by the admiral under whom they 
had acted. If these promotions by com- 
manders were more frequently allowed, 
they would hear very little of discontent 
in the navy. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had in- 
tended to justify what he had done in these 
cases by reference to the acts of his pre- 
decessors, he ought to have given them 
some notice that he meant todo so. In 
the case of Lieutenant Wood he was then 
able to offer a satisfactory answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman. That officer was 
a flag lieutenant to Admiral Sir Baldwin 
Walker; and it was an old rule that on 
striking his flag an admiral was entitled to 
a promotion for his flag lieutenant. That 
rule was felt to be open to objection. It was 
therefore laid down in 1864 by the Duke 
of Somerset, that no flag lieutenant should 
be promoted unless he had previously 
served three years. Within a few weeks 
of this order, Admiral Walker struck his 
flag, and applied for promotion for Lieu- 
tenant Wood. It turned out that the 


latter officer had only served two years 
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which reckoned as sea service, and two 
years as flag lieutenant, and did not 
come quite within the rule thus laid down 
by the Board. It was thought rather 
hard that the rule should act retrospec- 
tively in his case, and accordingly he was 
appointed to serve in the Excellent for one 


year, in that way making up the prescribed | 


time for obtaining his promotion. He 
had no doubt that some similar explana- 
tion might be made in the two other 


cases to which the right hon. Gentleman | 


had referred as having occurred during his 
predecessor’s tenure of office, had notice 
been given that they would be mentioned. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
his Motion, but rest satisfied with the 
discussion that had taken place. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that Captain 
Fitzelarence had been flag lieutenant to 
Admiral Smart, who had been commander 
of the fleet. He had no desire to claim a 
monopoly of virtue for a Whig Board of 
Admiralty; but thought that, however 
satisfactory to the House might have been 
the reply of the right hon. Baronet in a 
party point of view, alleging as he did that 
he had made these promotions in the same 
way his predecessors had done, it would 
scarcely be equally satisfactory to the 
naval profession. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that having served 
on the Committee upon Naval Promotion 
and Retirement for a Session, he found that 
the greatest difficulties stood in the way of 
a class of officers on whom the wellbeing 
of the service much depended obtaining 
employment — namely, those who were 
promoted from the rank of lieutenant to that 
of commander. He had never heard any- 
thing more distressing than the statements 
made’ by officers in the navy as to the 
course they had been compelled to take 
for the purpose of obtaining their promo- 
tion, which justice had denied them on 
their merits. 
lated at one of the Universities to obtain a 


degree, in order that he might bring him- | 


self to the notice of the Admiralty; and 
another officer owed his promotion to the 
simple fact that he could speak French. 

He (Mr. Ayrton) put the following ques- 
tion to the Duke of Somerset :— 

' Has the practice been entirely given up of 
promoting officers from the rank of lieutenant to 
commander for the gratification of Lords of the 
Admiralty and other persons of influence ?” 


The Duke of Somerset’s answer was— 


“I think so. We havo now a printed form, | 
which we send back, telling the people that they | 
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One officer said he matricu- | 
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| plain that the Admiralty do not intend to attend 
to their explanation,” 


|The principle, in short, which had been 
| laid down by the Duke of Somerset was 
that of seniority, qualified by the passing 
‘over of those at the head of the list, 
who, for one reason or another, were 
not considered proper objects of promo- 
tion, at the same time supplementing 
the list by choosing officers who had 
special recommendations in their favour 
which could be quoted as sufficient reasons 
' for their selection. That was a principle 
which the Committee had accepted, and it 
‘had been clearly shown that whatever 
‘might have been the abuses in the navy 
| in former times they had been abandoned 
_by the Duke of Somerset, and that he had 
put the administration of its affairs on a 
‘better footing. If the present question 
had been brought forward as a mere party 
question, he for one should have abstained 
‘from entering into the discussion. Such, 
‘however, was not the case, and when he 
, found the right hon. Gentleman, the late 
| First Lord of the Admiralty, arrogating to 
‘himself the right of making every fifth 
| promotion in the navy according to his 
own will and pleasure, and irrespective of 
any of those special qualifications on which 
the Duke of Somerset had insisted, he could 
‘not refrain from protesting against such a 
system. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
indeed, informed the House that Lieu- 
tenant Yorke was the son of a noble Lord, 
and that he had behaved very properly in 
the navy. Well, nobody supposed that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have put 
a person who had been a disgrace to the 
service over everybody else ; but he should 
like to know what were the special re- 
commendations from the Admiral on the 
station, or otherwise, which justified Lieu- 
tenant Yorke being placed over other 
officers on the ground of superior merit ? 
If any such grounds were adduced he was 
sure his hon. Friend (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) 
would be delighted to accept the statement 
| as satisfactory, and to withdraw his Motion. 
The only grounds advanced by the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, for the appoint- 
ment was that Lieutenant Yorke was the 
son of a noble Lord, and a political friend 
of his own, while he laid down, as he had 
said before, the doctrine that having made 
four ordinary promotions he was entitled to 
make every fifth promotion without regard 
to seniority. [Sir Jony Paxrneron: I laid 
down no such doctrine.] The right hon. 


| 
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Gentleman had done worse ; he had carried 
that doctrine out in practice. He must 


know that it was of the utmost importance 


that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should set in that respect a good example. 
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line of defence, it was incumbeut on the 
right hon. Baronet to give notice to the 
Duke of Somerset, as to those who in 
this House would be likely to defend his 
acts, that he intended to impugn particu- 


Resolution. 


There could be no doubt that the tone | lar promotions made by him. On the other 
of the promotions throughout the whole | hand, he thought his hon. Friend (Mr. 
service—and the admirals had consider- Hanbury- Tracy) was asking the House to 
able patronage—must be greatly affected, | pronounce a decision on the question be- 





by any course which the head of it might | 
think proper to pursue. He protested 
against the doctrine that promotion in the 
navy was to be regulated by personal 
friendship or political considerations. The 
instance in question was one he could not 
help thinking of a most pernicious character. 
It showed a tendency to return, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Duke of Somerset, 





fore it without those papers and that in- 
formation which it was desirable itshould 
possess. He would therefore suggest to 
him that he should move for Returns of 
the services of Lieutenants Wood, Graham, 
Fitzclarence and Yorke, of the recommen- 
dations in favour of these officers to the 
Admiralty, and of the regulations under 
which they were promoted. He did not 


to the worst times of the navy; and it was, | think it would be possible for the House to 
he thought, the duty of his hon. Friend { pass the Resolution to which it was invited 
to press his Motion to a division, and thus | to assent on the bare statement—he dared 
afford every hon. Member on both sides of | say correct—of his hon. Friend, even sup- 
the House who had a regard for the wel-| plemented by the-reply of the late First 
fare of his country and of that great! Lord of the Admiralty (Sir John Paking- 
service in which they all felt so deep an; ton). If therefore the right hon. Gen- 
interest, an opportunity of voting in its) tleman who at present filled that office 
favour. | (Mr. Corry) would give a promise that the 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, the | papers to which he referred should be laid 
great argument used by the hon. Member | on the table, he hoped his hon. Friend 
in support of the Motion seemed to him to; would agree to the withdraival of his 
be that Lieutenant Yorke was the son of; Resolution. 
the Earl of Hardwicke. ; Sr JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
Mr. AYRTON : I argued entirely with- | detain the House for a few moments, be- 
out reference to his being the son of any- | cause he had taken great interest in the 
body. | question of promotion in the navy, and he 
Mn. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that | thought the House was in danger of being 
the appointment would never have been | misled by the facts which had been brought 
commented on in that House had not Lieu-| out in the discussion. He was assured 
tenant Yorke happened to be the son of the , that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
Earl of Hardwicke. Was it any objection | would have no objection to give the papers 
to a young and deserving officer that he was ' just asked for, and when ‘hon. Members 
the son of one who himself had been dis- | had those in their hands they might come 
tinguished in the service? He must pro-} to a calm decision as to the merits of the 
test against the course which had been! appointment which was impugned. He 
taken by the hon. Gentleman by whom the | wished, however, to allude to the advan- 
subject had been brought forward. None | tage of promoting younger officers at cer- 
of the appointments which had been made} tain times, so that it might not be ren- 
by the Duke of Somerset had been so! dered impossible that our fleets might be 
questioned. When the age of many of} properly commanded. A naval officer.was 
our senior naval officers was taken into | not promoted to be a lieutenant under the 
account, it was best that the younger men | age of twenty, and it was not until after 
should obtain promotion to the higher posts | ten or fifteen years’ service, or when he 
in the service. was about thirty-five, that he could become 
Mx. CHILDERS said, that the question | a commander; and if anything like the ° 
at issue did not stand in altogether a satis- | same proportion in promotion were ob- 
factory position. In meeting the charge | served, he would be fifty before he was a 
captain, and seventy before he could be 
an admiral, so that promotion simply by 
seniority was not desirable in the naval 
profession. If, however, a lieutenant at 


with a mere tu quogue retort, Gentle- 
men opposite did not seem to attach to it 
the importance which it deserved. But 
when he made up his mind to adopt that 


Mr. Ayrton 
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twenty-one were sometimes made five or 
six years after a commander, and five or 
six years after that a captain, he might 
perhaps hope to be in a position before he 
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Sie JOHN HAY said, that the gallant 
officer had not served his time when flag 


Resolution. 


lieutenant, and was promoted according to 
' the ordinary regulations on account of the 


reached fifty to hoist his flag. How were | distinguished man whose son he was. He 
the Admiralty, then, to select, when there | was happy to bear the highest testimony to 


was no opportunity for 
service ? 


distinguished | 
The only course to follow was! and Commander Yorke, who had both been 


the characters of both Commander Wood 


to do what had been done by his right | midshipmen of his. Commander Wood was 


hon. Friend in this instance, and pre- 
viously by the Duke of Somerset in several 
instances. Captain Yorke was an officer 
of good service, with everything in his 
favour. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Montgomeryshire did not assert that any 
other officer of Captain Yorke’s standing 
had higher claims; but what he objected 
to was that the gallant officer was pro- 
moted over the heads of senior officers. 

Mr. HANBURY-TRACY said, there 
were several officers of the same standing 
who had stronger claims than Captain 
Yorke. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, they were net 
those distinguished claims which would 
call for the attention of the authorities. 
He believed, if the papers which the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had 
asked for were laid upon-the table, the 
House would agree that if young officers 
were to be selected for promotion, the 
Duke of Somerset and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were justified by usage in the choice 
they had made. There was no feeling of 
jealousy in the profession with regard to 
the promotion of men like Lieutenants 
Graham and Wood when no other officers 
of their rank and standing had any higher 
claims. The son of an old and distin- 
guished Admiral like Lord Hardwicke, who 
had also been a former colleague of the 
right hon. Gentleman, had a similar claim. 
As regarded the case of Lieutenant Wood, 
he (Sir John Hay) found in an official 
paper a statement that the sea time in the 
Excellent was not allowed to count, as 
Lieutenant Wood did not pass in the time 
allowed, which was eighteen months, 
though no blame was to be attached to 
Lieutenant Wood, who received his pro- 
motion with perfect fairness on account of 
thé merits of the nobleman whose son he 
was. 

Mr. SHA W-LEFEVRE said, he wished 
to ask if the hon. Baronet meant to say 
that Lieutenant Wood had not served his 
time as flag lieutenant, and was promoted 
contrary to the regulations on account of 
the merits of the distinguished man whose 
son he was. 








promoted a year before Commander Yorke, 
but no exception was taken to it; and 
when the papers were laid upon the table, 
it would be seen that his right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Pakington) had made a promo- 
tion which, under existing circumstances, 
wag exceedingly fair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the ques- 
tion assumed a character of very conside- 
rable gravity. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Pakington) defended his conduct 
by saying that the course he had pursued 
was parallel to that followed by former 
First Lords of the Admiralty; and the 
hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) expressed an opinion that this 
question would never have been heard of 
if the gentleman whose name was brought 
forward to-night had not been the son of 
the Earl of Hardwicke. That was as much 
as to say that the hon. Member for Mont- 
gomery had taken up the question solely 
as a political partizan. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who last spoke laid 
down a principle as to promotion in the 
navy which merited the most serious con- 
sideration of the House. The hon. and 
gallant Member stated—and if the House 
passed over the statement in silence it 
might be thought that the House accepted 
it—that the sons of gentlemen of distinc- 
tion on one side of politics or the other 
might on that ground be carried, without 
offence, over the heads of their seniors in 
service and of equal merits. That was an 
announcement of an exceedingly grave 
character. He confessed, with all defe- 
rence to feelings audibly expressed in some 
quarters of the House, and after hearing 
the able statement of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Pontefract 
appeared to him a wise one. He did not 
mean to say that the statements of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy), and 
of the right hon. Baronet, were not per- 
fect, good, and valid as far as they went; 
but the effect of producing papers would 
be that, not only the attention of the Mem- 
bers now present, but also of the whole 
House, would be drawn to the subject, 
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_ and to the broad declaration of a Gentle- , widows of naval engineers, and a certain 

man holding office in connection with the | increase of pay was granted to the ip. 
Admiralty with respect to the principle on | spectors of machinery afloat. At the same 
which those promotions should be made. | time, no provision was made for giving the 
It was most desirable that all the facts of | inspectors half pay on retirement. Thero 


Engineers. 
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the case should be laid before the House, 
and then, however reluctant to enter into 
questions of this kind, he should not de- 
cline to give a judgment. It would be 
well to defer pronouncing a formal opi- 
nion until the subject was fully in pos- 
session of the House. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to say one word in explanation in 
consequence of the misapprehension of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
who seemed to be under the impression 


was a considerable difference in rank be- 
tween inspectors of machinery and chief 
engineers, the former ranking as post 
| captains, and the chief engineers as licu- 
tenants in the navy. The case of the 
chief engineers was deserving of attention. 
No engineer was allowed to enter Her 
Majesty’s naval service until he was de- 
clared competent to enter on the discharge 
of his duties. He then had to serve for a 
period which averaged between thirteen or 
‘fourteen years before he became a chief 








that he (Sir John Pakington) defended | engineer ; and before he could attain the 
Lieutenant Yorke’s promotion, on the! highest rank and the highest rate of pay 
ground that the Duke of Somerset made | he must show twenty-five years of service. 
three similar promotions. What he (Sir| He did not complain of this ; but what he 
John Pakington) had said was, that Lieu- | did complain of on the part of engineers was 
tenant Yorke’s promotion was consistent | this, that having served for fourteen years 
with the interests of the naval service; | in the lower rank, instead of being allowed 
but that that appointment had been made to count that period, by the regulations of 
the subject of attack, while the appoint-/ the Admiralty they were only allowed to 
ments of the Duke of Somerset of a simi- | count four years. Consequently, instead 
lar kind had been left unnoticed. | of having eleven more years to serve, they 
Mx. Serseant GASELEE said, he must | had twenty-one years more to serve after 
enter his protest against the doctrines laid | promotion before attaining the highest rate 
down for regulating naval promotion which | of pay. Thus, an engineer entering the 
they had heard that night. While they were navy at twenty-one or twenty-two, would 
endeavouring to clear the navy from politi- | be thirty-five by the time he was made chief 
cal appointments, and to do that justice to | engineer. When he got to the top of the 
1t which it had never yet received, it had | tree as chief engineer, he would have ar- 
been broadly stated that because an officer | rived at the ripe age of fifty-six, and, as 
was the son of an admiral, and the son of | according to the rules of the service, officers 
u Lord, therefore he was to be promoted. | must retire at sixty, he would have only 
He hoped the hon. Member would take | the intervening period between fifty-six 
the sense of the House upon this ques- | and sixty for the full enjoyment of the re- 
tion. i - at og wards and rank he had a right to expect 
Mx. HANBURY - TRACY said, he} in return for his long and meritorious ser- 
would ask for leave to withdraw the Mo-| yice of thirty-five years. It was very 
tion, on the ground that the papers to be | difficult to see on what principle these re- 
produced might strengthen his case, and | gulations were based. Considering the 
on a future day he would call attention to | very strict examination he had to undergo 
the question. | before entering the service, the engineer 
was placed in a very inferior position to the 
assistant-surgeon and other officers holding 
, corresponding rank. The assistant-surgeou 

| was made a surgeon after ten years, and 

NAVY—NAVAL ENGINEERS. | was allowed to count every year of that 
OBSERVATIONS | period of service instead of being cut down 

Z i | to four years, as was the case with naval 

Sin EDWARD DERING said, he rose | engineers. Last year, when he brought 
to eall attention to the position of the! forward this matter, he was told that the 
Naval Engineers. Last year he took oc- | case of the assistant-surgeons was excep- 


, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


casion to make some suggestions on their | tional owing to their long and expensive 
behalf, and since that time the Admiralty | education. But the examination which must 
had allowed pensions to be given to = passed by engineer students before 


Mr. Gladstons 
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entering the navy, which, in addition to) considering the questions of the hon. Baro- 
perfect competency and skill in engineer- | net, he must in the first place state that, 
ing, and a knowledge of the properties of , having received from him no notice as to 
steam, embraced plane trigonometry, hy-| what were the peculiar grievances he was 
drostatics, mechanics, dynamics, and ele- | about to bring forward, he feared he should 
mentary chemistry, was quite equal to | not be able to reply in full to all his ques- 
what was required of assistant-surgeons. | tions, the more so as no memorial from this 
Ile was encouraged to think that the Board | class of officers is before the Admiralty. But 
of Admiralty were of opinion that the | by reference to the debate of last year he had 
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principle he advocated was a sound one ; 
because by the Admiralty regulations, 
commanders and captains were allowed to 
count their time as sub-lieutenants, in order 
to qualify them to receive Greenwich Hos- 
pital pensions. He asked the same prin- 
ciple to be applied to the engineers which 
was applied to captains and commanders. 
There was another point on which conces- 
sion would not inerease the Estimates, 
while it would do away with a great deal 
of individual hardship. An increase of 
pay now took place at intervals of five 
years. What he ventured to suggest was 
that the increase, instead of taking place 
every five years, should be spread propor- 
tionably over that period. At present, if a 
man were compelled to retire shortly before 
he had completed twenty years of service, 
he would have a retiring allowance upon 
only fifteen years service, and the differ- 
ence between retirement at twenty years’ 
service and fifteen years was no less than 
£45 per annum. There was therefore in 
this matter a case of considerable hard- 
ship. The increase of pay to assistant- 
surgeons, which had formerly been every 
five years, now took place every four 
years ; while to paymasters the period was 
also reduced. All he asked was that in 
these matters engineers should be placed 
in the same position with naval officers of 
corresponding rank. He would ask also 
why the names of naval engineers were 
not inserted in the Navy List? Even the 
engineers coming from the Mercantile 
Navy, and entering the Royal Naval Re- 
serve, had their names inserted in the 
Navy List; but naval engineers were the 
only officers in the service whose names 
were not to be found in the Navy List. 
This was a very invidious distinction, which 
had given rise to a great deal of heart- 
burning and unpleasantness. Naval en- 
gineers messed in the ward-room with 
officers, and they were fully entitled to 
have what he asked for them. He trusted 
the courteous disposition of the noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Lennox) would take their case 
into favourable consideration. 


Lorv HENRY LENNOX said, that in 


| been enabled to gather what he presumed 
was the purport of the complaints. He would 
take the questions seriatim, as they had 
been put tohim. First of all, the hon. Ba- 
ronet wished that inspectors of machinery 
should be allowed to have increased half-pay. 
That question had been under the conside- 
ration of the Board, and no decision had 
been come to yet on the point. Secondly, the 
hon. Baronet asked that these gentlemen 
should be allowed to count the whole of their 
time. He could not well compare engineers 
with assistant-surgeons, chaplains, and 
naval instructors, who did enjoy that privi- 
lege, because assistant-surgeons paid for 
their own education, which was an expen- 
sive one, and the same remark applied to 
chaplains and naval instructors. The hon. 
Baronet might probably say that some of 
these engineers were taken from private 
yards, and thus had paid for their own edu- 
cation ; but all connection with the private 
| trade had now ceased, and all engineers in 
the Royal Navy were called upon to pass 
through the factories and dockyards, and 
paid nothing for their education. This 
being so, he thought that no aid could be 
granted them upon this point. As to the 
third matter, the hon. Baronet asked that 
the engineers should have an increase in 
their pay every three, instead of every five 
years. He could hold out no hopes of 
such an alteration in the rate of pay being 
made. It was not granted to any other 
class of officers. Then the hon. Baronet 
said that the engineers felt most keenly 
the implied slight offered to them by their 
names not appearing in the Navy List, and 
he requested to be informed of the reason 
for their being omitted. The hon. Baronet 
not having given notice of his intention to 
put a question upon this subject he could 
give him no distinct answer as to why the 
names of the lower grade of engineers did 
not appear there. The hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, must be aware that the names of 
those in the upper grades of the engineers 
did appear in the Navy List. Having 
answered all the questions of the hon. 
Baronet, he must be permitted to point out 
to him that last year the pay of five in- 
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spectors of engineers was raised by £100 
a year; and that the pay of others in the 
same branch of the service had been raised 
by £50. The present Board of Admiralty 
had also given to the engineers that which 
they had been so long anxious for—namely, 
the rank of commanders after fifteen years’ 
service, If the hon. Baronet required fur- 
ther explanations upon the subject, he 
would be happy to communicate with him 
by letter or otherwise, and to afford him 
every information in his power. 


Navy— Roman 


NAVY—ROMAN CATHOLICS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he rose to call 
attention to the provision for the spiritual 
wants of Roman Catholics in the Royal 
Navy; and asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, how far the recommendations ap- 
proved of by Sir John Pakington in his 
Letter to Lord Derby, dated 1859 (see 
Parliamentary Paper, 10th February 
1860, Navy) have been carried out? By 
the principle acted on of late years all de- 
nominations of Christians in the Royal 
Navy were to be treated as on an equal 
footing. The proportion of Roman Catho- 
lies in the navy had been 16 per cent, and 
was now 124 per cent. But while the 
total expenditure for religious instruction 
in the navy was £39,500, the allowance in 
respect of Roman Catholic clergymen was 
only £940, or less than 3 per cent of 
the whole. In 1859 a memorial in refer- 
ence to Roman Catholies in the navy was 
laid before the Admiralty, and it was con- 
cerning the recommendations of Sir John 
Pakington upon this memorial that he 
wished to inquire. The first recommenda- 
tion was, that when the Protestants were 
assembled for worship the Roman Catholics 
should be assembled separately, and prayers 
read by a Roman Catholic priest or officer. 
Secondly, that Roman Catholics should be 
assembled separately two or three times a 
week for instruction in their religion. 
Many of these recommendations could, of 
course, only be carried out when the ship 
was in harbour. Thirdly, that when a Roman 


Catholic was ill, he should, where it was | 
practicable, be attended by a clergyman of | 
his own persuasion. Fourthly, that Roman | 


Catholics should, when in harbour, be as- 
sembled and marched to Divine service. 
Fifthly, that where a hospital ship was 
attached to the fleet, a Roman Catholic 


chaplain should form part of the staff. | 


Lord Henry Lennox 
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| Sixthly, that the small steamers which 
| took the liberty men ashore should be em. 
ployed to take men to the chapel ships, 
Seventhly, that when a man presented 
himself for entry to the navy, no question 
| should be asked as to his faith until he 
| should be pronounced fit for service, and 
|that the religion should be added to the 
‘description of each seaman.  Elighthly, 
_ that this description should accompany the 
/man when he went into hospital, so that 
| the chaplain might more easily know whom 
to visit. Ninthly, that when practicable, 
a Roman Catholic priest should perform 
the funeral service over members of 
that religion. Tenthly, that the authori- 
ties of na¥al hospitals should request the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authority 
at the spot to name a chaplain to attend 
the sick Roman Catholics, and that this 
person should have free access to the hos- 
pital. Lastly, that arrangements should 
be made for performing Divine service and 
reading prayers in hospitals. Further, he 
wished to inquire into the position and pay 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in the navy. 
There were Roman Catholic chaplains at 
Sheerness, Portsmouth, and Devonport ; 
their duties were such that they occupied 
their whole time, and yet their whole re- 
muneration was £120 a year. Practically, 
these were permanent appointments, and 
the amount of pay certainly was not 
enough to permit these gentlemen to make 
any provision for old age. Te thougit 
that they were well entitled to a retiring 
allowance. In other ports very small pay- 
ments were made to Roman Catholic clergy- 
men. Last year there was an entry in 
the Estimates of £60 for Malta, but this 
year there was none. At Gibraltar and 
Hong Kong there were no allowances. At 
Bermuda, Jamaica, and the Cape of Good 
Hope the allowance was £20; and at 
Trincomalee only £10. At Haslar the 
Protestant clergyman received £620 and 
the Roman Catholic £30; and at Yar- 
mouth £15. He would suggest that the 
naval authorities should take into consi- 
deration whether the system adopted in the 
army of payments per capita might not be 
| extended to the navy. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the noble Lord 
was not at liberty to speak again, as he 
had already spoken in the course of this 
| discussion. 
Mr. OTWAY said, he knew that the 
engineer officers of the navy were most 
grateful for the benefits which had been 
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conferred ” them, They would regard 
it as a further boon to have their names 
inserted in the Navy List. He wished to 
put a question with respect to the pay of 
dockyard labourers, which he had no doubt 
the noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox), whose 
able statement the other night he had 
heard with satisfaction, would be able to 
answer. He had always understood that the 
late Board had increased the pay of the 
dockyard labourers; and he wished to know 
whether the increase was to be confined 
to the class of labourers who received 
only 13s. a week, or whether the augmen- 
tation applied to the higher classes of 
labourers ? 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished Roman 
Catholic priests to receive such a liberal 
remuneration for their services to sailors 
in the navy as would render them more 
amenable to the rules and to discipline than 
their brother priests had been in regard to 
services in prisons. But he desired to 
know whether the services of Roman 
Catholic priests were to be appreciated by 
the importunity of their applications to the 
Government, and by the influence they 
exercised in that House, or were they to 
be regulated according to the exigencies 
of the service? He hoped the Admiralty 
would consider how far the services of Ro- 
man Catholic priests would conduce to the 
interests of the navy and to the safety of the 
country. He agreed with tiie hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. O’Reilly) that the remuneration 
of Roman Catholic naval chaplains should 
be at least on as liberal a scale as the pay 
of clergymen of other denominations. He 
might remind the House, however, that 
many clergymen of the Church of England 
had to live and maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance on £80 or £100 a year; while, 
among the Dissenters, £100 or £150 was 
considered amply sufficient. In regard to 
Roman Catholic inmates of prisons, the at- 
tendance of the chaplains upon them was 
not compulsory under the Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX said, that it 
was from no feeling of disrespect to the 
Tlouse that he had been deputed by his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Corry) to reply to the ques- 
tions which had been asked ; but his right 
hon. Friend had only been in office a short 
time, and had been obliged to turn nearly 
the whole of his attention as yet to the 
mastery of details. He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr, Whalley) that the pay and 
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appointment of Roman Catholic chaplains 
would be regulated, not by the importuni- 
ties of hon. Gentlemen who professed the 
Roman Catholic religion, but solely by the 
exigencies of the service, in the hope that 
the men would be taught their duty to God 
and their Queen. He would now answer the 
points raised by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Mr. O’Reilly). The recommendations 
issued in 1859 had been carried out as far 
as was practicable. The first question 
was whether the Roman Catholic seamen 
who entertained religious scruples about 
attending the service of the Church of 
England might absent themselves from its 
performance. That permission was already 
granted ; but as it was indispensable that 
perfect order and silence should be observed 
in the ship during the performance of Divine 
service, the men so absenting themselves 
were obliged to remain in the mess room. 
As to the boys assembling on board tho 
ships for religious instruction, he had to 
eall the attention of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to the fact that as the Protes- 
tant clergyman was always on board the 
ship he could summon the boys and ad- 
minister instruction to them at times which 
would not only be convenient to himself 
but which would not interfere with the 
discipline of the service, while a Roman 
Catholie chaplain could not fix certain 
hours or certain days in the week without 
interfering somehow with that discipline 
which it was necessary to preserve. The 
hon. Gentleman asked whether Roman Ca- 
tholic priests were sent for when Roman 
Catholic seamen were dangerously ill. 
That, he might say, was already the in- 
variable practice where it was possible. No 
orders, however, had been issued on the 
subject, and the matter was, as a rule, left 
to the humanity and good feeling of the 
captain. With regard tothe next question, 
whether Catholic sailors were allowed in 
harbour to attend their chapel and mass, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had no- 
thing to do but to turn to the printed in- 
structions and see that those sailors, when 
there was a Catholic officer, were marched 
under his orders to the chapel where their 
religious service was performed. Thus far 
all the recommendations had been carried 
out. In answer to the next question, whe- 
ther chaplains should be appointed to the 
hospital ships of the fleet, he might ob- 
serve that there were no hospital ships, as 


a rule, attached to the fleet. On the next - 


point the hon. and gallant Gentleman laid 
considerable stress, labouring apparently 
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under the impression that the recommen- 
dation had not in this respect been carried 
out. But in the case of ships at Plymouth 
Sound, Spithead, and Portsmouth, a small 
steamer was employed on Sundays to col- 
lect the Roman Catholic sailors, to carry 
them on shore, and after service to take 
them back to their respective ships. [ Mr. 
O’Retty : Will the noble Lord state when 
the practice was introduced ?] He thought 
about eight or nine months since, but had 
taken no trouble to ascertain the date, re- 
garding the fact as the all-important matter. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman next asked 
whether persons on presenting themselves 
for entry into the navy were asked any 
questions about their religion, and whether 
Roman Catholic seamen taken to the hos- 
pital ship might not be placed in a separate 
ward, so that their minister might be able 
to attend better than he now could do to 
their spiritual wants. As to the first part 
of the question, the recommendation had 
been carried out in full, for no man was 
asked on entering the Royal Navy to what 
religion he belonged. The second sugges- 
tion it would be impossible to carry out, 
because the inmates of the naval hospitals 
were classified according to their diseases, 
and not according to their religion, and it 
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was highly improbable that the whole of 
the Roman Catholics in a hospital would 


be afflicted with the same complaint. In 
answer to the next point, he would say that 
the funerals of Roman Catholic seamen 
were accompanied with the usual rites of 
their religion when vessels were in harbour, 
but with ships at sea, and no priests on 
board, such a thing was, of course, impos- 
sible. The Roman Catholic chaplain was 
permitted to read prayers to the sick on 
board, but he did not believe that there was 
any convenience for celebrating mass. Al- 
most all the recommendations made in 
1859 had been carried out by those who 
had succeeded his right hon. Friend (Sir 
John Pakington) at the Board of Admi- 
ralty. He confessed that the position of 
the chaplains at Plymouth, Devonport, 
and Sheerness was, to a certain extent, ano- 
malous, and that they ought to have a pen- 
sion on which they could eventually retire. 


These gentlemen devoted a great portion of ' 


their lives to ministering to the spiritual need 
of the sailors, and they were, he thought, 
entitled, if possible, to a favourable conside- 
ration of their claims, 
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stanced two places, Hong Kong and Malta, 
as stations at which the Roman Catholic 
priests received no pay. He was happy to 
undeceive his hon. and gallant Friend, for 
at Malta £110 were taken this year for 
the payment of the Roman Catholic priest; 
and at Hong Kong a sum of £33. Then the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman expressed his 
opinion that the Roman Catholic chaplains 
in the navy should be placed in the same 
position as those of the army. He was 
happy to inform him that the Rev. Mr, 
Connor, at Haulbowline, was receiving 
salary under the capitation grant. Origi- 
nally, when his congregation was very 
small he refused payment on this scale, 
and Lord Clarence Paget, then represent. 
ing the Board of Admiralty, granted him 
an annual salary. Since then the numbers 
had increased, representations had been 
made which were felt to be perfectly rea- 
sonable, and the Board of Admiralty now 
in office had complied with Mr. Connor’s 
request that he should be paid according 
to the capitation grant. The hon. Gentle. 
man complained of the position of three 
chaplains sent to perform duties in various 
ports; but he must remember that they 
were on exactly the same footing as clergy- 
men of the Established Church called on 
to officiate for small bodies of troops, and 
receiving exactly the same allowances. Ile 
had now answered seriatim the points put 
to him. He would only add that the right 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon 
(General Peel), recently Secretary of State 
for War, had been first to take practical 
action in the direetion of endowing Roman 
Catholic chaplains in the army, and to give 
practical proof of the respect in which their 
services were held. He should feel glad 
if it fell to the lot of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, of which he was a Member, to com- 
plete this act of justice to Roman Catholic . 
chaplains in the navy by the grant of re- 
tiring pensions. In reply to the hon, 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway) he 
begged to say that the Establishment la- 
bourers, 885 in number, received 2s. 4d. 
per diem. There were 567 hired labourers 
of the first classs entitled to pensions who 
received 2s, 3d.aday. It was proposed 
to inerease their pay 1d. daily, so as to 
bring them on an equality with the Estab- 
lishment labourers. The hired labourers 
in the second class received only 2s. 2d. 


The next point( a day, and it was proposed that in the case 


touched on by the hon. Gentleman had re- \of 2,142 men employed in the various 
lation to the salaries given to Roman Ca- | dockyards 2d, daily should also be added 


tholic chaplains on foreign stations, 


Lord Henry Lennox 


He in- | to their pay, so as to bring them all up to 
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2s. 4d. a day. The whole cost of the in- 
crease to the country would be £7,750. 
He quite concurred in the belief that this 
money was well expended. He believed 
no class in Her Majesty’s service was 
better deserving of recognition. 


MUTINY BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, it would 
be for the convenience of the House that 
he should state, after what had passed that 
evening with regard to the Mutiny Bill, 
that it was proposed to postpone the 
Committee on the Bill until Thursday 
next. 

Main Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to, 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 
Surpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Question again proposed, 


“ That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for ‘the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: Mr. Dodson—No 
one, 1 am sure, could have examined the 
present Estimates, and considered them 
by the light of the very interesting state- 
ment of my noble Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Lord Henry Lennox), with- 
out being impressed with their importance, 
especially with reference to their amount. 
I will subject them, in the first place, to 
the same test of comparison which was 
applied by the gallant General the Member 
for Huntingdon (General Peel) to the 
Army Estimates—that is, I will compare 
them with the audited account of naval 
expenditure for the last completed year— 
namely, 1865-6. The total sum now asked 
is £10,926,523. The audited account for 
last year amounts to £10,209,840. The 
increase from this point of view is there- 
fore £716,683. Or I may compare these 
Estimates with the original Navy Estimates 
of 1865-6 and 1866-7. The former 
amounted to £10,432,610; the latter to 
£10,392,224. We may say, then, in ge- 
neral terms, that the present Estimates 
are about £500,000 in excess of those pro- 
posed on the last two occasions by the late 
Admiralty, and £700,000 more than the 
amount actually spent. But, as a matter 
of finance, this is not the only considera- 
tion which should weigh with the House on 
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the present occasion. We have now on 
the table all the Estimates of expenditure 
for the approaching year ; and it may be 
well to compare them with those of the 
current year. The House will be asked 
to vote £15,252,200 for the Army, 
£10,926,253 for the Navy, £8,202,953 
for the Civil Services, and £5,852,428 forthe 
Revenue Departments ; in all £40,233,834. 
Last year the Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was founded on the fol- 
lowing amounts of the original Estimates : 
—£14,095,000 for the Army, £10,388,153 
for the Navy; £7,856,836 for the Civil 
Services ; and £5,842,866 for the Revenue 
Departments ; or a total of £38,182,855. 
The difference, therefore, between the ori- 
ginal Estimates of Jast year and this year 
is no less than £2,050,979. Nor is this 
all. Last year we had, in aid of the 
Budget, two considerable items of receipt 
— £500,000, a windfall in the shape of 
bonds from New Zealand, which have been 
converted into cash ; and nearly as much 
on account of the Chinaindemunity. Neither 
of these amounts will come into the ap- 
proaching Budget ; and the result must be, 
that if the expenditure proposed by the 
Government should be adopted by Parlia- 
memt, improvements in revenue or in some 
other respects must be looked forward to, 
to the extent of above £3,000,000. Now 
the normal increase of the revenue can- 
not, at the very best, be taken at above 
£1,500,000, and the partial falling in of 
the Dead Weights annuity is sure to be 
balanced by inevitable Supplementary Es- 
timates of expenditure. The Supplemen- 
tary Estimates for the current year, pro- 
posed by the present Government, amounted 
to some £800,000. We shall therefore 
be, beyond a doubt, with reference to the 
finance of 1867-8, by £1,500,000 in a 
worse position than in 1866-7, and unless 
the revenue should be exceptionally buoy- 
ant, I fear that the country may be called 
upon to bear increased taxation. It is, 
on these grounds, of the greatest import- 
ance that the items of the several Estimates 
for the Army, Navy, and Civil Services 
should be jealously scrutinized ; and that 
any increases not essentially necessary 
should be refused. 

I now come to the Estimates them- 
selves. They may be, I think, divided 
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into those for the personnel of the navy, 

in the shape of pay, wages, and pensions ; 

and for the materiel, in the shape of naval, 

victualling, and medical stores, ships, en- 

gines, and works. 
M 


The first class is in- 
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eluded in Votes 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9,) stated in Vote 10, but this year the Vote 
which are for Establishments, and also in| for the fleet and the dockyards is kept 
the later Votes for Half-Pay and Pension. | entirely distinct from that for transport 
Now, having looked through these Esti-| ships. The real decrease is not £100,000 
mates carefully, I am bound to say that, | but £26,000; and when it is considered 
in dealing with the establishments, I can | that for many years past the coal Estimate 
see no traces of that economical hand which | has always been exceeded, I fear that even 
is so much required in all the great spend- | this small sum will not really be saved, 
ing Departments. There never was a truer | Taking, however, the iteras according to 
remark than that made recently in the|the Estimates, there will be a decrease 
debate on the Army Estimates, to the| under the four heads I have named of 
effect that, while in particular branches or | £114.000; and deducting this trom the 
divisions of any service increases of expen- | £572,000 increase for shipbuilding, the 
diture will here and there be necessary, it | net increase will be £458.000, or, with 
is the special duty of a good administrator | £33,000 increases on minor items, in 
to discover, by constant watchfulness, | all £491,000. My noble Friend has 
where simultaneous reductions may be | claimed several small economies, and has 
made. The Departments will be always | alluded to some minor changes adopted by 
pulling at the Executive Government for|the present Board of Admiralty, and to 
more expenditure in every quarter ; and if | some of these I should like to refer. He 
I notice no signs of reductions in some | said that they had reduced the number of 
establishments, I am entitled to conclude | cadets, observing that for some years past 
that the watchfulness of which I have | the first-class cadets have been entered in 
spoken has beén dormant. Now, in these | excess for the ranks into which they were 
Establishment Votes, there is an increase to go. If so, I heartily approve of the 
over last year of about £35,000. There | reductign ; but I should be glad to know 
is also an increase upon a certain class of | whether, in speaking of this reduction, my 
retirements to the extent of £3,200. I/ noble Friend has taken into account the 
shall, however, allude more particularly to | second-class cadets. The late Board of 
the details of these increases at a subse- | Admiralty discontinued the entry of second- 
quent time. The great changes effected | class cadets, when they determined to let 
in these Estimates are in Votes 10 and | the Masters’ line die out. The number 
14. The first of these is commonly called | of first-class cadets was therefore settled 
the Store Vote, and contains in its two | with reference to the increased number of 
parts provision for the supplies required | lieutenants who would in future be re- 
by the Controller of the Navy and the | quired for navigating purposes. If, how- 
Storekeeper General. The increase on|ever, the present Board of Admiralty 
the cost of ships, building and to be have reversed the decision of their prede- 
built by contract, ineluding engines built | cessors, and have recommenced the entry 
by contract, is £502,000. There is also} of second-class cadets, I should like to 
an increase of £20,000 in the cost of | know whether the economy claimed by my 
building dockyard tugs ; and in the Mis-| noble Friend has any real foundation. I 
cellaneous Vote there is a special item of | entirely approve of the decision to enter 
£50,000 towards the construction of an/|and keep an additional number of boys, 
armour-plated ship for the colony of Vic-;and, indeed, I think the number 418 
toria. These items of increase amount to | might be carried much further. My im- 
£572,000. On the other hand there are | pression is that, on an actuary’s caicula- 
certain items for which less is asked this | tion, far more than the present number of 
year, but none of them are establishments, | boys are required to fill up vacancies in 
all stores. There is a diminution of £46,000 | the number of men, and I am satisfied 
for timber, of £15,000 for metal articles | that you get more efficiency as well as 
and iron, of £27,000 for hemp, canvas, | economy by this means, than by entering 
paint, tar, &c. There is also a dimi-| men from the shore. I also am glad to 
nution in the Vote for coal, but I think) hear of the increase in the number of 
that my noble Friend bas made a mistake | trained gunners ; but I should like to know 
in saying that it was £100,000. His how it is that no increase is proposed in 
mistake arose, probably, from an alteration | the number of artificers of the fleet. No 
that seems to have been made in the ar- | class is more required, and my belief is, 
rangement of Votes 10 and 17. Last | that the Board of Admiralty might safely 
year the whole Estimate for coal was | reduce the number of Red Marines (the 
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Light Infantry Marines), who are now 
comparatively useless afloat, and, out of 
the saving thus made, increase the num- 
ber of artificers. Indeed, I would inquire 
why the policy of the late Board of Admi- 
ralty, gradually to reduce the number of 
Red Marines, has been abruptly reversed 
this year. My noble Friend has referred 
to the heavy charge for the freight of 
stores, and I am glad to hear that his 
Board has appointed a Committee to look 
into the Returns which he himself did not 
understand, I should be glad if this Com- 
mittee would also inquire into the whole 
question of dockyard and victualling yard 
small eraft, which, to my mind, is in a 
very unsatisfactory state. But while on the 
question of freight and transport, I would 
refer to an anomaly connected with the 
movement of troops from one part of the 
kingdom to another. When troops are 
moved by land, the cost falls on the War 
Office Estimates: when by sea on Naval 
Estimates. Each Department is thus in- 
terested in throwing the expense on the 
other when a regiment has to be moved 
between two seaport towns; and I think 
the time has come for looking into this 
question simply with a view to economy 
irrespective of the two Departments, [ 
cordially agree with the policy of the Ad- 
miralty in increasing the provision required 
by the Contagious Diseases Act, which I 
am confident will conduce to economy in 
the end. But I am sorry I cannot say as 
much for the next item to which my noble 
Friend alluded. He spoke of a slight in- 
crease in the number of men placed on the 
dockyard establishments. I find in the 
Estimates that provision is made for fifty- 
two additional artificers at Woolwich, and 
for forty-three at the other dockyards ; in 
all, ninety-five. The number is small ; 
but the increase involves two principles to 
which I entertain the strongest objection. 
One is that, as what are called the estab- 
lished labourers die out, their places are 
to be taken by additional established arti- 
ficers. On the contrary, I believe that 
our establishment of artificers is ample, if 
not in excess ; and all that is necessary is 
to increase the number of hired labourers, 
instead of established labourers. My 
other objection is to the special increase 
at Woolwich. Upon a Report by a 
Committee of this House, the late Board 
of Admiralty had provided for the future 
abandonment of the dockyard at Woolwich, 
and no fresh building work was to be 
taken in hand there; but I fear that this 
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policy has been reversed, and I cannot ap- 
prove a step which will only result in ad- 
ditional expense when the day for aban- 
doning the dockyard arrives, as it most 
certainly will. My noble Friend has given 
the House some very satisfactory statistics 
in reference to the adoption of piece-work, 
and I entirely concur in the wisdom of the 
experiment that has been made. But 
while on dockyard economy, [| should like 
to ask a question with reference to a state- 
ment I saw in the newspapers this morn- 
ing, that it was contemplated to reduce or 
abandon the establishment of female 
spinners at Chatham. If anything of the 
sort is done, I can only say that it will be 
the very reverse of economy. After a 
long controversy, with the dockyard people 
and in this House, the late Board suc- 
ceeded in introducing machinery for spin- 
ning yarn, both at Chatham and Devon- 
port, apaers the former expensive 
system of spinning by hand, If the result 
be that more yarn is now spun than is re- 
quired, surely the rednetion should be first 
made in the hand-spinning establishment 
still kept up at Portsmouth, and I think 
in part at Devonport, not in the women 
and girls at Chatham. 

I have now gone through the smaller 
matters alluded to by my noble Friend, 
and running through the Estimates myself, 
I must say that I see but little noteworthy 
in the way of reductions, though I notice 
several petty increases. I do not mean so 
much increases of salary, to which I rarely 
take exception, as additional allowances 
and numbers. There is, indeed, one salary 
about which I should have asked a ques- 
tion, connected with the establishment of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, but I 
understand it is not to be acted upon. I 
notice, however, such increases as these: 
—Three additional clerks in the Seere- 
tary’s office, Whitehall; an additional clerk 
at Greenwich, an additional inspector- 
general at Greenwich; additional house 
rent allowances at Chatham, Devonport, 
and Pembroke ; and similar increases at 
several foreign stations. But the worst of 
these is, I think, the increase of Green- 
wich. I do not know which member of the 
Board of Admiralty looks after this estab- 
lishment, in which I used to take much 
interest; but I am sure that a little pruning 
is very much required there. I find that, 
without taking into account the clerks who 
are employed at the Admiralty on Green- 
wich business, or the superannuations, the 
maintenance of the 380 old men left in 
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the Hospital costs no less than £42,500, 
or above £110 aman. Surely this is not 
the time to add an officer of the rank of 
Inspector Genera] to this underworked es- 
tablishment. I will now refer to a much 
more important item in the Estimates, in 
the nature, however, of a reduced charge, 
which the House ought to look upon with 
some jealousy. The expenditure for the 
extension of the Chatham and Portsmouth 
Dockyards has been made the subject of a 
distinct statute, and, according to the 
Estimate which was the foundation of this 
Act, the sums to be spent this year were 
to have been £205,000 upon Chatham, 
and £312,000 upon Portsmouth. In the 
present Estimates, however, the sums are 
given as £149,500 at Chatham, and 
£228,800 at Portsmouth, making a dif- 
ference of £138,700 for the year. I do 
not say that this change of policy may not 
be justified, and I think I can guess what 
my noble Friend’s answer will be; but when 
he explained so many comparative trifles, 
I think it is to be regretted that he did 


not allude to so important an alteration as | $ 


this. I must also say a word about the 
extra receipts; and, in the first place, I 
deny altogether the doctrine that an in- 
crease in extra receipts is any justification 
for increased expenditure. If ships or 
iron, or stores, ought to be sold, let them 
be, whatever expenditure in other respects 
has to be incurred, and vice versd. But I 
still want a little more information about 
the ‘‘pigs’’ of which we have heard so 
much. We know nothing as to the amount 
proposed to be sold, or as to the pave- 
ment which is to be substituted for that 
which now consists of iron ballast. In- 
deed, from the entire omission of any pro- 
vision for new pavement, I very much doubt 
whether the experienced officials under the 
Board of Admiralty know any better than 
this House what is proposed to be done. 
At least, if they do, some carelessness has 
been shown in the preparation of the Esti- 
mates. I cordially approve of the proposi- 
tion, as far as I understand it, to sell a 
large amount of timber and old ships, 
though I do not think that my noble Friend 
gave sufficient credit to the late Buard for 
what it had done in these respects. I 
know that an opinion prevails that the late 
Board was remiss in allowing so large an 
amount of timber to accumulate in the 
dockyards ; but if any hon. Member will 
refer to the debates in 1860 on the sub- 
ject of the stock of timber, and especially 
to the speeches of the right hon, Gentle- 
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man the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr, 
Henley), on the 16th and 19th of April, 
he will see that it was this House, and not 
the Admiralty, on whom the fault pri- 
marily rests. Indeed, the late Board, while 
I was a member of it, took upon itself the 
responsibility of stopping the delivery of 
timber, so that the present Government is 
only carrying out, and most rightly, the 
policy of their predecessors. 

I now come to the great question of 
these, and for many years past, of all Navy 
Estimates: I mean the amount of ship- 
building proposed for the coming financial 
year. The policy of the Government may 
be stated in a line to be this: to spend the 
whole of the increase in the Estimates, 
£502,000, on additional shipbuilding and 
engine-building by contract. Their pro- 
gramme is as follows:—The two great iron- 
clads, Hercules and Monarch, now building 
at Chatham, are to be advanced to $ths 
and #ths. The iron-clad Penelope is to be 
launched at Pembroke, and the armoured 
wooden ship Repulse is to be advanced to 
ths at Woolwich. As to contract work, 
£83,000 is to be spent on Captain Coles’ 
ship Captain, and two new iron-clads on 
the half-turret principle are to be com- 
menced. Passing now to _unarmoured 
ships, the Jnconstant is to be advanced 
to 3ths at Pembroke, and a new Inconstant 
is to be built by contract. Of the Juno 
class, which my noble Friend’oddly enough 
described as “ dear to the hearts of sailors,” 
the Juno herself is to be launched, and the 
Thalia to be advanced ths. The Amazon 
class is to be made up to twelve in num- 
ber, three being finished, and four laid 
down, at a total cost of £142,000. The 
Plover class of twin-screw gunvessels is, 
with the Myrmidon, to be made up to thir- 
teen, six of which will be finished in the 
year, at a total cost of £144,000. Finally, 
not to speak of two or three smaller vessels, 
we are to build twenty China gunboats— 
ten inthe dockyards at a cost of £139,000, 
and ten by contract. I think I have 
stated the programme fairly. Now, on 
this, one or two very serious questions arise. 
In the first place, I think some explanation 
should be given by the Admiralty why, in 
the present year, they have made so small 
an advance in building the Monarch and 
the Hercules. According tothe programme 
published last year, the Hercules was to 
have been advanced on the 31st of this 
month to 4#ths, and the Monarch to ths. 
According to the programme in the present 
Estimates, the Hercules will have only 
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reached on the same day %'ths, and the 
Monarch ths. The difference between 
the two programmes is no less than 
1,800 tons in the Hercules, and 1,600 
tons in the Monarch, and 1 think 
that when, as I shall soon show, we 
are wasting both time and money on non- 
fighting small ships, the House ought to be 
informed why so great delay has been al- 
lowed by the present Admiralty to occur 
in the construction of our iron-clad fleet. 
Again, I regret that it is seriously pro- 
posed to commence a second Jnconstant. 
These vessels be it remembered, are un- 
armoured ships of no less than 4,000 tons 
and ten guns of the largest calibre, with a 
complement of 600 men. This is, to my 
mind, like putting far *‘ too many eggs into 
one basket.” Ido not object to the Ad- 
miralty completing the first Inconstant, 
which they are building at Pembroke Dock- 
yard ; but, until she is afloat and tried, I 
think they ought not to contract for a 
second vessel of such size, liable to be de- 
stroyed by a single shell. Coming now to 
the smaller craft, the proposals of the Ad- 
miralty appear to me very extravagant. It 
is intended to commence or finish in one 
year no less than thirty-five gunboats or 
gunvessels, of 700 tons or less. Now we 
have had no explanation as to the necessity 
for anything like so great a number as this 
being taken in hand in one year; and when 
the House considers that the construction 
of these vessels is the real cause of the 
increase in the Estimates; that it involves 
the reversal of the decision taken by the 
late Board, and virtually approved by the 
House, as to the gradual closing of Wool- 
wich Dockyard ; that it will interfere with 
the more rapid construction at Chatham of 
our iron-clad fleet ; and that it will tend to 
perpetuate the policy of keeping up un- 
necessarily large squadrons in distant seas, 
I trust that they will pause before adopting 
the plan of the Admiralty. Let me point 
out the objections to building too many 
vessels of one class in one year. Not to 
mention the increase in the Estimates 
which it involves, it has this great fault ; 
that all, or nearly all, these vessels will 
come for repair in one year; and I may 
say, in passing, that there is no part of 
the scheme of the present Board which I 
so highly approve as their determination to 
keep a due proportion between the cost of 
repairs and of building in our dockyards. 
The second fault is that, having exhausted 
in one year the demand for small vessels, 
we shall be obliged next year to find some- 
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thing new for the dockyards to do; and I 
confess I dread some new proposals for 
Inconstants, or other unarmed vessels. Our 
policy, it seems to me, ought to be vigor- 
ously to keep up, and even increase, the 
building of armour-elad or fighting ships in 
our dockyards, spreading the construction 
of our smaller craft over a series of years. 

I now come to a larger question. I wish 
to call the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject which has been but little discussed 
for many years past ; I mean the state and 
extent of our squadrons in distant seas. 
We have been so busy discussing the 
merits of different systems of armour and 
of gun, the economy of our dockyards, 
and the constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, that we have almost lost sight of 
the main question, that is to say, what 
force is it necessary for us to maintain in 
all parts of the world? and it is this ques- 
tion which I will ask the House to discuss. 
Indeed, my noble Friend, in introducing 
the Estimates the other night, almost chal- 
lenged us to take this course. On that 
occasion he said— 

“While upon this subject I may, perhaps, 
though only a subordinate Member of the Go- 
vernment, be allowed to say that it is in my 
opinion a grave question whether the time has 
not come for the House of Commons and the 
country to consider what is the absolute neces- 
sity or advisability of keeping up large squadrons 
in all parts of the world of small unarmoured ships, 
which, when a more formidable ship than they ap- 
proaches them, must, what is vulgarly termed, 
‘cut and run.’ At the present day, especially 
when, very properly, the principle of non-inter- 
vention is in the ascendant, no captain of one of 
these vessels would take upon himself, in the 
event of any dispute arising between British sub- 
jects and the Government of a country in whose 
waters his ship happened to be lying, to demand 
or exact immediate reparation. He could, in fact, 
do nothing until he received instructions how to 
act from Her Majesty’s Government at home.”— 
(3 Hansard, clxxxv. 1838,] 


I cannot suppose my noble Friend used 
these very pregnant words without the en- 
tire approval of the Board of Admiralty ; 
and the challenge thus thrown out I hope 
that both sides of the House will take up 
and debate with the moderation, and, at 
the same time, the interest, which the 
importance of the subject demands. As to 
the proposals which I shall make, while I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have the entire support of my hon. Friends 
near me, the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), the noble Lord the Member for 
Ripon (Lord John Hay), and the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), 
in concert with whom they have been pre- 
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pared, yet I feel strongly that persons who] squadrons. The first is that, after a war 
are not in office ought not to speak on a/| in any quarter of the globe, it is very dif- 
question of this sort with anything like the | ficult to return to the status quo ante, 
same certainty and positiveness as .hon. | Nothing is so easy as to justify a sudden 
Gentlemen opposite ; who alone have ac-| increase for fighting purposes ; but when 
cess to many reliable and official sources of | the fighting is over, a sort of vested in. 
information. Any proposals, therefore, that | terest is created, which it is not a little 
we may make will be I hope received by the | difficult to overcome. The second, and 
House only as suggestions put out tenta-| the greater, cause of increase is the pres- 
tively and with modesty ; and if, on any | sure constantly exercised by the Foreign 
point, I may appear to dogmatize, I can | Office and the Colonial Office (who are 
assure the House that nothing can be| fot responsible for the expenditure) on the 
further from my intention. What, let us| Admiralty, in the real or supposed in- 
consider, are the different kinds of fleets | terests of our increasing commerce. On 
which this country has to keep up? They | the other side there are four reasons which 
are three. The first comprises what may | point to reduction in the number of our 
be called our stationary fleets, intended for | sailors, being feasible and egredient. Tho 
defence at home, and, if necessary, for| first is the increased value of men com- 
offence in Europe. The second, the fleets | pared with the tonnage and weight of 
employed in the defence of our colonies, and | broadside of our ships ; the second is the 
in communications. The third, the fleets | saving effected by steam over sailing for 
maintained for the protection of British | our communications ; the third is the in- 
commerce on the coasts of some civilized | creasing employment of the telegraph ; and 
and all barbarous countries. (I omit ocea- | the fourth the inclination which our colonies 
sional experimental or surveying squadrons.) | are exhibiting to establish local means of 
In the first class are, of course, our Channel | self-defence, well exemplified as this is in 
and Mediterranean fleets; in the second, | the item of the present Estimates for the 
those we keep on the coasts of our North | iron-clad for the colony of Victoria. 

American Provinces, in the East and West Let us now look to the strength of our 
Indies, and in Australia ; and the third | fleets at the present date in 1856 and in 
class comprises our fleets in China, in the | 1846. I cannot, of course, give the exact 
Pacific, on the West Coast of Africa, and | figures at the present time ; but I believe 
on the East Coast of South America. Now, I | those I shall state are within a very few of 
will say at once, that in the present state of | those in possession of Gentlemen opposite. 
affairs, I do not believe that this country | In 1846 our naval force in the East 
could give up any of these squadrons. I am | Indies, including China and Australia, 
not prepared to impugn the policy which | consisted of 3,505 men ; in 1856 of 3,331 ; 
carries the British flag to every part of the | in 1867 of 6,500. At the Cape and on 
world, and which protects our commerce, | the West Coast of Africa, we had in 
whether in our colonies, or with either civil- | 1846, 1,428 men; in 1856, 2,232; and 
ized or barbarous foreign countries. But | in 1867, about 1,700, besides the flag 
my object is to inquire, whether the extent! ship on its way. {Sir Jonn Pakine- 
which some of these squadrons have reached | TON : The total number is 2,085.) Our 
is, or is not, excessive ; and to see whether, | North American and West Indian fleet 
while we really strengthen our fleets, and | comprised in 1846, 2,457 men; in 1856, 
the influence of England through them, | 4,346 ; and in 1867, about 5,400. On 
we may not at the same time render them | the South East Coast of America we had 
both more popular and less costly. Now, | in 1846, 1,823 men ; in 1856, 1,182; and 
with respect to the first class, I mean our | in 1867, about 1,100. In the Pacific the 
home squadron, so far from diminishing its | number was 2,855 in 1846; 2,217 in 
strength or numbers, I believe our true| 1856; and 2,700 in 1867. In 1846, 
policy, as | will show, is rather to aug-)} therefore, the total strength of these 
ment it. But, with respect to the others, | stations was 12,068; in 1856 it was 
I will place before the House the figures | 13,308; and in 1867 about 17,400; 
at which they have stood in former years, | showing an increase of nearly 5,400 during 
and discuss the reasons for their increase | the last twenty years. I will now suggest, 
or reduction. Let me premise by pointing | though as I have said before, with great 
out the general influences which are brought | diffidence, and with no desire to speak 
to bear on this question. There are two/| positively, what strength I believe we 
causes leading to the increase of our| actually require on these stations. I will 
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take first the China, East India, and Aus- 
tralian stations, where as now we should 
have an admiral and twocommodores. The 
China station proper includes the whole of 
the Eastern Coast of Asia as far South as 
Singapore. North of the Gulf of Pecheli 
we require nothing but occasional visits by 
the squadron. For Japan we require two 
yessels—a corvette at Jeddo, the seat of 
our Legation, and a smaller vessel at Naga- 
saki. Let me remind the House that Japan 
is now visited by mail steamers both from 
China and San Francisco, and does not 
require as large a force as it did. Coming 
to the Gulf of Pecheli, which would be 
visited periodically by the admiral, two 
gunboats will be necessary at Tien-tsin and 
Chefoo. At Shanghaiand in the Yangtse 
river there should be a hulk or stationary 
ship for the senior officer, two gunboats, and 
probably two despatch vessels. At Foochow- 
foo a gunboat, and another at Swatow 
and Amoy. At Hong Kong we should 
have a receiving ship, a hospital ship (the 
Melville), an iron-clad for the flag, a cor- 
vette, and probably three gunboats for the 
suppression of piracy. At Singapore we 
should require a despatch vessel and a 
gunboat. This would make our fleet in 
the China seas consist of an iron-clad, two 
corvettes, four despatch vessels, nine or ten 
gunboats, three receiving ships, and one 
or two troop ships, in all twenty-one ships, 
with 1,900 men, as against thirty-six 
which we keep there now. The reduction 
may appear considerable ; but let me re- 
mind the House of the special causes which 
have led to so great an increase during the 
last few years. Not only have we our- 
selves been at war with China, but we still 
appear, most unnecessarily, to have some 
fear of Russia in connection with the Amoor, 
forgetting that, if we really were involved 
in hostilities with her, our fleet of little 
gunboats would be useless against a single 
iron-elad ship. But the main cause of the 
inerease is the fact that we are keeping 
the entire police of the China seas. Con- 
sidering that we are by no means the only 
traders to China, and that we have not 
even got the greater part of the river and 
inland sea trade either of China or Japan, 
l hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
will, by agreement with the other Powers 
interested in China trade, relieve us from 
the Quixotic duty which we appear to have 
taken upon ourselves, that of sole pro- 
tectors, in one quarter of the world, of the 
commerce of every civilized nation. 

I come now to the East Indian station, 
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where we keep a frigate, two corvettes, a 
sloop, and three gunboats. Here we have 
two good grounds for prospective reduction. 
The first is that, at Bombay, the local Go- 
vernment are building Monitors for the 
defence of the harbour; and the second, 
that within the next year the new line of 
troop ships will be running for the con- 
veyance of our soldiers between England 
and the East vid Suez. Though not strictly 
vessels of war, they will carry our flag, and 
may be, if necessary, heavily armed, I 
think we may well reduce our force on 
this station to six vessels and 1,000 men; 
and, even then, I trust that pressure will 
be brought upon the Indian Government to 
bear some part of the cost of this force. 

I turn now to the Australian station. 
When I was there in 1856, our strength 
was 230 men; we have now there five 
ships with 1,100 men. To what cause 
is this increase attributable ? Solely, so 
far as I am aware, to the New Zealand 
war, which is now entirely over. But two 
of the reasons which I assigned for the 
general reduction of these squadrons es- 
pecially apply to this station: one is, that 
all the Australian colonies are now, I be- 
lieve, connected by the telegraph; the 
other is the energy with which measures 
for naval defence are being adopted by the 
leading colony—Victoria ; measures which 
Iam glad to see that the present Admi- 
ralty, acting upon the views of their pre- 
decessors, are furthering; and which I 
believe will tend greatly not only to the 
strength of the navy, but to the increased 
attachment of the colonies to the mother 
country. The force on the Australian 
station may therefore very well, in my 
judgment, be reduced, say to three large 
corvettes: one to be stationed at Mel- 
bourne, one at Sydney, and a third at 
New Zealand; besides, if necessary, a 
surveying vessel. Our force on the station 
would still be about 750 men, or three 
times as many as we had there in 1856. 
The total effect of the reductions which I 
have proposed in the China, Kast India, and 
Australian stations, will be a decrease of 
2,800 men, the difference between 6,500, 
our present strength, and 3,700, a number 
by 400 in excess of our force in 1856. 

I come next to the Cape of Good Hope 
station. There we keep a corvette, a 
sloop, and a receiving ship, with 450 men ; 
and, considering the requirements of the 
station, I do not suggest any reductivn. 
But the next station, the West Coast of 
Africa, involves considerations of consider- 
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able difficulty, with which I shall deal very 
cautiously, My noble Friend said— 


“T, for one, should feel the greatest satisfaction 
if the moment should arrive when Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers or any other Government should 
deem it to be consistent with the interests of 
humanity and of the public service to modify or 
remove altogether the African coast squadron.” — 
[3 Hansard, elxxxv. 1838.] 


I think I may interpret this language as 
meaning that the Government have under 
their consideration such a modification ; 
and I will therefore limit my remarks to 
the simple expression of belief that, instead 
of the sixteen ships which, with the flag 
ship, now compose our force, we need only 
keep on the coast one corvette, eight de- 
spatch or gunboats, two small steamers, and 
two receiving ships, or altogether ],000 
men ; thus effecting a reduction of 300, or 
including the flag ship, of 700 men. 

I come across the Atlantic to a far more 
important station; our force on the North 
American coast, and in the West Indies. 
In the northern division, which has its 
head-quarters at Halifax, I propose no re- 
duction ; but I would suggest, for the con- 
sideration of the Admiralty, whether the 
number of our ships kept in the West 
Indies could not be, with advantage to 
the service, very considerably diminished. 
It is too large for the police of those seas. 
It is utterly useless for war. Should we 
unfortunately be entangled in a war with 
the United States, there is not a ship in 
the West Indies which would not be 
obliged, in the emphatic language of my 
noble Friend, to ‘‘cut and run.” 
we had on this station in 1846, 2,450 
men ; in 1856, 4,350; and in the present 
year the number is 5,400. I propose 
to reduce the squadron, without touching 
the part of it kept on the North American 
coast, to 3,000 men, and the distribution 
which I would suggest is as follows :— 
an iron-clad flag ship, a smaller iron-elad, 
three sloops, and three gunboats at Hali- 
fax ; a sloop and two gunboats at Bermuda ; 
a receiving ship, a sloop, and two gunboats 
at Jamaica; and two corvettes and two 
gunboats in the Gulf of Mexico, and at 
the other islands. In this way we should 
effect a reduction of 2,400 men. 

Coming now to the South East Coast of 
America, I find that we have at present, 
under a separate admiral’s command, nine 
ships—that is to say, the flag ship, one 
sloop, six smaller vessels of different classes, 
and a receiving ship. The station consists, 
practically, of two distinct divisions, onc 
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of which protects our commerce in the River 
Plate, and the other is the force which we 
maintain on the Brazilian coast, as a sort 
of rear-guard to our African squadron. All 
we require for the station is a force eon- 
sisting of two corvettes, two gunboats, a 
despatch-boat, and a receiving-vessel, with 
800 men instead of 1,100; and we should 
be thus saved the great expense of a flag 
ship, which I venture to say, except for the 
purpose of carrying a flag, is, on this sta- 
tion, utterly useless at the present time, 
I pass now to the Pacific Station, which is 
in two divisions ; the northern under an 
admiral in an iron-clad, and the southern 
under a Commodore in a 31-gun frigate 
at Valparaiso. We have there, besides, 
three corvettes, four sloops, two gunboats, 
and a storeship; in all, twelve vessels, 
This force may, I think, be reduced to a 
frigate, two despatch vessels, two corvettes 
(one at Panama and the other at Valpa- 
raiso), and three sloops for the service of 
the coast and across to the islands; or 
altogether to eight instead of twelve ves- 
sels. This would effect a saving of 1,000 
men—the difference between 2,700 and 
1,700. In passing, let me ask the Admi- 
ralty whether they have recently had under 
their consideration the propriety of aban- 
doning the employment of Her Majesty’s 
ships, both in the Pacific and on the other 
side of Mexico, in the conveyance of trea- 
sure. I believe the use of the navy for 
this purpose to be the remains of a vicious 
system which, as it is often the excuse 
for increased force, I hope will be put an 


} end to. 
Well, | 


Let me now recapitulate the changes 
which we have suggested. In China, the 
East Indies, and Australia, we reduce 
2,800 men, on the West Coast, 700; on 
the North American and West Indian sta- 
tion, 2,400; on the South East Coast of 
America, 300; in the Pacific, 1,000; in 
all, 7,200 men. But we still leave every- 
where, I believe, a force sufficient to pro- 
tect our colonies and our commerce, to 
restrain piracy, and to be at hand for 
general service. But that is not the whole 
of our proposal. Instead of frittering away 
our force at these distant stations, we pro- 


| pose as a substitute a powerful squadron, 


which would be, I believe, very popular 
with the navy; and in suggesting which 
we are only recurring to the policy of 
former times. Our naval strength would 
be, in our opinion, greatly increased by the 
formation of a new flying squadron, with 
complements amounting in all to from 
2,500 to 3,500 men, consisting of six or 
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seven ships, some armoured and some not, 
with nearly equal sailing and steaming 
powers, with two flags (thus employing 
two more admirals), which, rendezvousing 
off Lisbon, would be ready at a moment’s 
notice to be ordered by telegraph to any 
part of the world where an increase of our 
permanent squadron might be required. 
It is of great importance that such a force 
should be sent to sea at any moment with- 
out weakening the Channel or the Medi- 
terranean squadron; and I will say no 
more at present in its favour, hoping that 
the idea will be thoroughly discussed and 
weighed, both in the service and at the 
Admiralty. Taking the strength of this 
new squadron at something over 3,000 
men, and deducting that from the saving 
which I have suggested of 7,200 men, it 
will be seen that the total reduction pro- 
posed is 4,000 men. Let me repeat that 
I and my Friends near me throw out these 
suggestions tentatively and with diffidence, 
and I[ hope that they will be well discussed 
and criticised by gentlemen, whether in 
the service or connected with commerce, 
who have much more acquaintance than 
we have with many of our foreign stations. 

I come now to the third and last ques- 
tion upon which I wish to address the 
Committee to-day. [I mean the state of 
the navy lists. Nothing can be more un- 
satisfactory than the position of the ques- 
tions connected with promotion and retire- 
ment in the navy. Every year the Board 
of Admiralty is besieged by officers asking 
that something may be done to ‘increase 
the flow of promotion; ” and the usual 
result isthe formation of a new list. Let 
any one wade through the little blue book 
issued every quarter, and he will find that 
the number of these lists is so great as to 
have taken up all the letters of the alpha- 
bet; and I will venture to say that outside 
the Admiralty nobody, and inside it not 
half-a-dozen officials, really understand 
why they were created or what some of 
them mean. Now, it is high time that this 
question should be taken up, and that we 
should not postpone it till, in a financial 
point of view, bad times come—when any 
sudden change would be attended by great 
distress to many deserving officers. © Let 
me say at once that in all questions of this 
kind I am not for reductions of pay, but 
of numbers; and to show what we have 
reached as to numbers, will the Committee 
bear with me while 1 read to them some 
figures which I think will startle them. On 
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admirals on half-pay drawing £48,300 ; 
108 on the reserved list drawing £52,000; 
and 127 on the retired list drawing 
£55,400; in all, 317 unemployed admi- 
rals whose pay amounts to £155,700. 
On the post captains’ list there are 114 
employed whose pay amounts to £85,800. 
But there are 180 on half-pay drawing 
£38,100 ; 80 on the reserved list drawing 
£18,000; and 386 on the retired list 
drawing £93,700; or in all, 646 unem- 
ployed post captains whose pay is £149,800. 
There are 128 commanders employed afloat 
whose pay is £51,700; and 65 employed 
on shore in the coast guard whose pay is 
£23,700 ; giving a total of 193 employed 
commanders receiving £75,400 a year. 
But of unemployed commanders there are 
214 on half-pay receiving £35,900 ; 78 
on the reserved list receiving £13,900 ; 
492 on a retired list receiving £63,600 ; 
and 256 retired as commanders from other 
lists receiving £41,000 ; or in all, 1,040 
retired commanders whose pay is £154,400. 
Of generals of marines 1 only is employed 
at £1,400 a year; but 42 are unem- 
ployed at £26,500. To sum up all these 
ranks, there are employed 321, their pay 
being £195,300; and unemployed 2,045, 
costing £486,400. In other words, the 
case is this—if you name a commander, 
the chances are 6 to 1 that he has nothing 
to do; if acaptain, 6 to 1 ; if an admiral, 
24 to 1; and if a general of marines, 42 
tol. This is a state of things which I 
venture to say, when compared with the 
navy list of any otber country in the world, 
or when judged by the rules of common 
sense, loudly calls for reform. But there 
is one, a very salient and marked case, 
which shows the impolicy of the present 
arrangements—I mean that of the younger 
post-captains. According to the navy list 
of the present quarter, there are 297 post 
captains on the active list, of whom 167 
are of 6 years’ standing, or less. Now, of 
these 167 only 35 are employed ; in other 
words, it is about 4 to 1 that a captain, 
when posted, will have nothing to do for 
six years. But what does this mean ? 
,The average age at which an officer is 
posted is about thirty-five. Well, then, 
between thirty-five and forty-one, when a 
man is at his best, both as to physical 
strength and as to powers of command and 
organization, you turn round and tell him 
that he shall have nothing todo. This is 
a blemish, and I may say disgrace, to our 





system of administration, which absolutely 


the admirals’ list we have 13 employed, | requires the immediate attention of Govern- 
whose pay is £32,700. But there are 82 | ment and of Parliament. Well, for these 
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evils what remedy do I suggest? All our 
recent schemes for improving the flow of 
promotion as it is called seem only to end 
in giving additional retirement to the upper 
ranks for the moment, but not in per- 
manently preventing the ‘‘ block,” and the 
disappointment of the younger men. Take, 
for instance, the Order in Council of last 
year—the most liberal scheme of retire- 
ment ever proposed. I hear already ru- 
mours about the lists being clogged, and 
some new relief and consequent expense 
to the country being necessary. What we 
really want is some means of enabling 
younger men, who are tired of the service 
or unsuited for it, to leave it. When a 
naval officer reaches thirty or thirty-five, 
he knows pretty well whether he will ever 
do any good in his profession. If not, or 
if he is tired of the service, the best thing 
would be to getrid of him. But our policy 
has been to give him a miserable half-pay, 
upon which he cannot live, but which pre- 
vents him from obtaining employment 
elsewhere. Instead of this, I would pro- 
pose to buy him out with a sum of money 
down. The capital cost need not appear 


in the Estimates, as his half-pay might be 
paid over to the Commissioners for the re- 
duction of the National Debt, who should 
be authorized by law to make the commu- 


tation. I believe that in this way not 
only should we get rid of a number of 
nominal officers who clog the lists and in- 
terfere with the flow of promotion, but 
that by degrees we might bring down the 
numbers of the superior ranks to some 
reasonable proportion to the amount of 
employment for them. We might, I hope, 
reduce our admirals’ list to 40 ; our post- 
captains’ to 180 ; and our commanders’ to 
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| formers. Perhaps the House will accept 

that suggestion as my apology for the 
proposals I have made. I have made them 
in no unfriendly spirit ; for although I do 
not agree in politics with Gentlemen oppo- 
site, I am disposed to give a general sup- 
port to the present Board of Admiralty, I 
beg to move, but only as a matter of 
form, that the Vote be reduced by 2,000 
men. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That 65,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines.’’—(Mr. Childers.) 


Mr. CORRY said, that as he was not 
concerned in the preparation of these Es- 
timates he hoped that the House would 
not expect him to enter into all the details 
to which the hon. Gentleman had referred. 
+ [t was not possible for him to be familiar 
with all the views which had influenced 
his right hon. Friend (Sir John Paking- 
ton) in the preparation of the Dockyard 
Estimates, or that had guided the Cabinet 
in the distribution of the seamen and ma- 
rines over the various home and foreign 
stations. But he desired to follow the hon. 
Gentleman in some of the criticisms which 
he had offered to the House ; and there 
were some points on which he would give 
all the information in his power. The 
hon. Gentleman had complained of the 
eonsiderable increase in some of these Es- 
timates, and had intimated bis suspicion 
that they were not prepared with a due re- 
| gard to economy. He had no doubt but 
| that his right hon. Friend (Sir John Pak- 
ington) would be able to vindicate his own 

conduct in that respect. The hon. Gen- 





| 


300; and, retaining the present system | tleman had next adverted to what he al- 
of age-retirements as applicable to these | leged to be an erroneous statement that 
ranks, we should insure greatly increased | was made by his noble Friend the Seere- 
efficiency, and prospectively considerable | tary to the Admiralty (Lord Henry Lennox) 


economy. 

I have now, Mr. Dodson, discussed, at I 
hope not too great length, the three ques- 
tions which appear to me of the greatest 
importance in these or in any other Navy 
Estimates. I have pointed out the saving 
which I think can be effected in the pro- 
posed programme for shipbuilding, in the 
numbers of our foreign squadrons, and in 
the lists of our officers. Towards the end 
of last Session, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) said of me, that I 
was always ready to defend Admiralty mis- 
deeds, and that I should do better to in- 
dicate new fields of research for naval re- 
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\in moving the Estimates, when he stated 
that a reduction had been made in 
}the number of the naval cadets. The 
}hon. Gentleman argued that this was in- 
| correct, because the noble Lord had omit- 
'ted to add the second-class cadets, who 
ought to have been added, in consequence 
of the decision of the present Board of 
Admiralty to keep up the rank of master 
by the entry of second-class cadets, which 
had been discontinued by the late Board. 
However this might be, and he had no 
doubt that his noble Friend could satis- 
factorily explain it, he desired to take 
the opportunity of saying that he heartily 
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concurred in that decision, for he believed 
that nothing could happen more disastrous 
to the navy than the abolition of the rank 
of master. The maintenance of that rank 
was absolutely necessary in his opinion, as 
well as in that of the vast majority of 
naval officers, to the safety of the ships 
belonging to the navy, and the late 
Board of Admiralty never made a greater 
mistake than when they decided to abolish 
it. There was hardly a naval man in 
the House who would not agree with 
him in that. The hon. Gentleman had 
complained that the number of artificers 
in the fleet was too small. He believed it 
was ; but he could not concur with the hon. 
Gentleman that it would be wise to in- 
crease their number at the expense of the 
Royal Marines. He had felt it to be his 
duty two or three years ago to cali the 
attention of the House to the reduction 
which it was then proposed to make in the 
number of the coast guard and of the 
Royal Marines, for he considered that it 
was most dangerous to diminish the strength 
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larger sum of money than that now pro- 
posed. The hon. Gentleman must know 
that he (Mr. Corry) would be the last per- 
son to keep back these dockyard works, 
because it was in a great measure at 
his instigation that they were undertaken. 
He knew that they were not very popular 
in the House; but if hon. Gentlemen were 
only acquainted with the absolute necessity 
of making the dockyards suitable to the 
altered dimensions of ships of war, and 
conditions of shipbuilding, they would 
agree with him that no money could 
be better laid out. The hon. Gentleman 
had next proceeded to advert to the ship- 
building charges in the Estimates, and had 
condemned the policy of building another 
ship of the class of the Jnconstant before 
that vessel herself had been tried. No 
doubt, in ordinary cases, it was advisable 
to proceed in these matters with caution, 
But it must be remembered that other na- 
tions were building ships of this class in 
far greater numbers than ourselves. He 
| agreed with the hon. Gentleman that the 





of those two most valuable naval reserves. | American ships had not been so successful 
He was still of the same opinion. The hon. | as was anticipated; but he thought, and 
Gentleman had next criticised the discharge | had always thought, that it was essential 
of a certain number of female spinners | for England to have a few ships of extra- 


in Chatham Dockyard, a point of detail 
that his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay), the Superintending Lord of the De- 


partment, would be able to explain satis- | 


factorily. .The next cause of complaint 
advanced by the hon. Gentleman referred 
to the diminution in the Estimates this 
year, as compared with the amount which 
ought to have been proposed under the 
Treasury Letter of 1865. The Estimate 
for Chatham would have been, accord- 
ing to the letter, £205,000 instead of 
£150,000, as proposed to be voted, and 
£312,000 for Portsmouth, instead of 
£228,000 for the extension of Chatham 
and Portsmouth Dockyards. The Esti- 
mate for Chatham was £205,000 this 
year, against £228,000 in the previous 
one; and that for Portsmouth was 
£228,000, against £312,000 last year. 
This diminution, however, was not in 
any way to be attributed to any dis- 
inclination on the part of the present 
Board of Admiralty to push forward the 
works in question. The fact was that, in 
consequence of the commercial crisis of 
last year, the late Board of Admiralty had 
not been able to complete all the contracts 
—some were even now incomplete, and 
therefore it was impossible to spend with 


ordinary speed — of course, not armour- 
plated—for certain obvious purposes in the 
operations of war. He rejoiced, there- 
fore, that it was proposed to build ano- 
ther ship of the class of the IJncon- 
stant. Two ships of this character were 
the very least we ought to have, and he 
hoped the new vessel would be constructed 
as soon as possible. The hon. Gentleman 
had next adverted to the delay that had 
taken place in the building of the Hercules 
and the Monarch. The present Board was 
not to blame for that. The cause of delay 
in the case of the Hercules was, he be- 
lieved, that some of her plates had proved 
defective, and that a considerable time 
was lost before other plates could be sup- 
plied by the contractors; and the pro- 
gress of the Monarch had been impeded 
by an accident to the caisson of the dock in 
which she was being constructed, which 
had necessitated the suspension of the 
work until the damage could be repaired. 
But the portion of the Estimates which 
the hon. Gentleman had most severely 
criticised was that which had referred 
to the intention to build a large number 
of small vessels. Now, if there was one pro- 
posal in these Estimates more than another 
that had his (Mr. Corry’s) entire approval 





advantage during the ensuing year a 


it was thisone. For the last six years the 
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deficiency of small vessels in our navy had 
been a constant source of anxiety to him, 
for they were absolutely necessary for car- 
rying on the service at our foreign stations, 
and also for the protection of our commerce 
in case of war. 
asked why was it necessary to build so 
many in one year? The answer was be- 
cause hardly one had been built by the late 
Government during the last three or four 
years, and the consequence was a great 
deficiency of vessels of this class because 
hardly one had been built in previous 
years. THe did not make this a matter of 
reproach against the late Board of Admi- 
ralty, for they had had plenty of impor- 
tant work on their hands in construct- 
ing the armour-clad fleet. But it was 
the fact that the construction of these 
small ships had been almost wholly 
neglected for the last three or four 
years, and during all that time their num- 
ber was being continually diminished by 
ships belonging to this class, being broken 
up or otherwise removed. From a Return 
which he held in his hand, it appeared that 
since 1860, 151 steam ships of various 
classes under the rank of frigates—namely, 
corvettes, sloops and gunboats, had 


been removed from the list; and all of 
these were vessels efficient for war though, 


perhaps, in want of repair. Besides 
that, seventy-three sailing ships had been 
removed, so that the total diminution in 
the six years of old men-of-war of the 
smaller classes was no less than 224. 
The consequence, he need hardly say, 
was that there was an alarming defi- 
ciency of those small vessels in the navy, 
and he entirely concurred in the pro- 
posal in the Estimates for the re-construc- 
tion of vessels of this description, though 
he admitted that the number intended to 
be built was large. The hon. Gentleman 
had next referred to the state of our foreign 
squadrons, and had proposed a large re- 
duction under this head. The hon. Gentle- 
man had admitted, however, that he was 
well aware of the pressure always put upon 
the Admiralty by the Foreign Office and 
the Colonial Office; and he (Mr. Corry) was 
able to say, from his own experience, that 
this pressure was absolutely irresistible. As 
an example, he might mention that in 1843 
or 1844, when they were on the brink of a 
war with France, the whole of the naval 
foree in commission in the Channel for 
the protection of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch coasts, consisted of one second- 
class paddle-wheel steam frigate. And 
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this was no fault of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, which had for three years been 
endeavouring to organize a Channel squa- 
dron, but the moment a ship was re- 
ported ready for sea at Plymouth, or 
Portsmouth, or the Nore, or elsewhere, 
an application was immediately made 
for her, either by the Foreign or Colonial 
Office, on the ground of some specially ur- 
gent necessity that had arisen on some 
foreign station. The ship was accord- 
ingly sent off, and all the efforts of the 
Admiralty to form a Channel squadron 
were not successful until four years 
had passed away. He agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that it was desirable 
that the Estimates for our foreign squad- 
rons should be kept down as much as 
possible. But the hon. Gentleman had 
overstated, he feared, the extent to which 
the reduction could be safely carried. He 
had proposed to reduce the squadron on the 
China station, but they had an enormous 
trade to protect out there, and those seas 
swarmed with pirates. Their depredations 
had, indeed, been pretty well suppressed of 
late by our vessels ; and four or five cap- 
tured piratical junks were no longer seen at 
Hong Kong every month as used to be the 
ease, Still, with such a trade the pirates 
had to be watched. Their imports in 
China were upwards of £20,000,000 
every year; they had fourteen treaty 
ports in China, and five in Japan ; 
and for the protection of these exten- 
sive interests they had a force of thirty- 
eight ships-of-war, thirty-five of which were 
almost of the smallest class; and the 
number of men composing their complement 
was 4,447, He should be very glad to 
reduce the cost as far as possible; and he 
would do all he could to effect that object. 
When his hon. Friend talked of the ad- 
visability of reducing the strength of their 
distant squadrons, he must remind him 
that he had not proposed anything of the 
kind when he was in office. On the con- 
trary, the force on foreign stations was 
larger when the late Government was 
in office than it was now. Exclusive of 
the Mediterranean, there were in 1860, 
20,000 men on the foreign stations ; 
in 1861, 22,000; in 1862, 27,000; in 
1863, 23,000 ; in 1864, 24,000; in 1865, 
21,000 ; and in 1866 and this year, 
19,000. So that the force last year and 
this was less than in any year since 1860, 
and there was a reduction of 8,000 men 
since 1862. He was not prepared to say 
that some reduction might not be possible 
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on some of the stations ; and he would give 
his attention to the subject, with the anxious 
wish to bring the force to the smallest 
possible amount. He did not, however, 
think it would be wise, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to reduce the naval force much 
lower than it was. As to the suggestion 
of his hon. Friend, that there should be a 
larger squadron at home instead of a large 
force abroad, if the Government adopted 
that view, they would be at once entering 
into rivalry with naval forces of other 
Powers, who would also have their large 
fleets at home, and the old race of compe- 
tition would be revived, which would not 
in the end lead to economical results. The 
foreign squadrons, also, were of the greatest 
possible use in keeping up the skill of offi- 
cers and men ; and in that respect it would 
not be wise to reduce them to too lowa 
mark. Home squadrons never saw the 
same amount of real service at sea, and 
consequently neither officers nor men had 
the same opportunities of acquiring a know- 
ledge of seamanship as when serving on 
distant stations. With regard to the state 
of the lists nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory. In consequence of the scheme of 
Retirement of 1846, of which he (Mr. | 
Corry) was the originator, and of that 
which was subsequently introduced by Sir 
Francis Baring, the captain on arriving at 
the top of the list from which he was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral, was 
twenty years younger than under the old 
system. In 1846, the senior captains 
were of thirty-eight years’ standing which 
had been reduced to eighteen by the re- 
tirements to which he had referred ; but 
although these and other retirements had 
relieved the list to a certain extent, they 
had encumbered the retired lists to an 
almost intolerable degree, until there were 
almost enough admirals and captains to 
man one of those fleets on the coast of 
China. This was an unsatisfactory state 
of things, and it should have his anxious 
attention. In considering the state of the 
lists he could have no better adviser than 
his hon. and gallant Friend near him (Sir 
John Hay), and it would give him great 
pleasure if some plan could be devised to | 
meet the evils to which his hon. Friend | 
had called attention. His hon. Friend had 
suggested a plan which he (Mr, Corry) 
believed was the plan proposed by himself 
in his evidence before the Retirement Com- 
mittee in 1863. It was that instead of 
only retiring officers when they had at- 
tained to high rank, they should also 
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give encouragement to subordinate offi- 
cers to retire, which would be attended 
with greater economy, while it would 
contribute to the comfort of the offi- 
cers themselves, enabling some, perhaps, 
to settle in Australia, others to marry, or 
establish themselves in other lines of life. 
It might be more satisfactory to officers 
than putting them compulsorily on the 
retired list, which caused many of them to 
spend the remainder of their lives in 
grumbling. He would give his attention 
to this as to the other subjects which had 
been mentioned. Not having been con- 
cerned in preparing these Estimates, and, 
as his right hon. Friend wished to offer 
some remarks to the House, he would not 
intrude himself longer on the Committee, 
but he would be willing to give any further 
information that might be required during 
the progress of the discussion. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, that in round num- 
bers £500,000 was asked for in these 
Estimates in excess-of the amount asked 
for in the previous year. The state of 
the iron-clad navy at the close of last Ses- 
sion was by no means satisfactory. In 
July last he had called the attention of the 
House to its inefficiency, compared with 
the navies of foreign States—his views were 
generally concurred in, and he had the 
satisfaction of observing that the statement 
which he then made, pointing out the ne- 
cessity of a very considerable increase in 
the iron-clad fleet, received the sanction 
of his right hon. Friend who, till lately, 
filled the high position of First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sir John Pakington), and 
who was responsible for the present Esti- 
mates. He had expected, therefore, to 
see in the present Estimates some suit- 
able provision for an addition to that por- 
tion of our fleet; or, at all events, that 
any sum asked for the increase of the 
fleet would be principally devoted to this 
important object. He found, however, 
that of all the sums asked for in the ship- 
building Vote, only the small sum of 
£570,000 would be available for increas- 
ing the iron-clad portion of the fleet be- 
yond the previous provision made in last 
year’s Vote. He wished the Committee to 
fix its attention on this important fact. 
No less than £2,751,000 was the amount 
which the country became engaged to 
spend in shipbuilding under their Esti- 
mates, and it consisted of the following 
items :—In the contract works £275,000 
was to be spent for a turret ship on 
Coles’ system ; in screw ships and gun- 
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boats, £745,000 ; for engines, £634,000 ; 
making a total of £1,651,000 ; in addition 
to which the dockyards were to undertake 
works of great magnitude, to the extent 
of 23.544 tons of shipping, of which only 
6,300 represented iron-clads, and this would 
give a further sum of £1,080,000, or a total 
of £2,730,000, which the country would 
be bound to pay now or hereafter. Of 
this sum the amount to be spent in the 
present financial year was £1,850,000, 
out of which only £744,000 were due to 
iron-clads; but again this sum has to be 
reduced by £174,000, because the pro- 
gramme of Estimates of 1866-7 of the 
late Admiralty provided to advance the 
two iron-clads Jfercules and Monarch 
5,652 tons, while they have been ad- 
vanced only 2,750 tons; and therefore 
after accepting the obligation of their 
predecessors, and the money voted by 
Parliament to carry it out, they had re- 
versed that policy and diverted the money 
to other uses, and £174,000 of the pre- 
sent year’s money must therefore be 
spent before the iron-clads are advanced 
to a stage that we had a right to ex- 
pect to find them at the present time; 
and the result is, therefore, that of all 
this enormous shipbuilding Estimate only 


£570,000 is applicable to the advance of 


the iron-clad fleet. Even last year many 
hon. Members agreed with him that the 
iron-elad fleet was not making enough pro- 
gress, but this had thrown us still further 
back. The objection now was not only 
that the quantity of work had been dimi- 
nished very considerably, but that the 
Vote had been diverted from the purpose 
to which Parliament intended it to be 
applied—namely, iron-clads—to a totally 
different class of vessels, a course only to 
be justified by a state of war, or by an 
emergency so sudden and so severe that 
no opportunity could be afforded to sub- 
mit so serious a change to the House. 
Then there were thirty or forty vessels fall- 
ing within the category of gunboats, and 
ranging between 600 and 900 tons, on 
which the Admiralty were about to spend 
£600,000. He might be told that the 
vessels to be replaced were rotten. If so, 
why restore them with vessels likely also to 
become so? These were wooden vessels. 
[Sir Joux Pakiyeron: Composite, with 
iron plates.] He doubted whether a com- 
posite ship was longer lived than a wooden 
one ; because the injury resulting from 
contact between the wood and iron counter- 
balanced any benefit that might in other 
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respects arise. The restoration should 
have been in iron and not wooden ships, 
and it would have been better to have sub- 
stituted vessels of 1,200 tons, carrying one 
or two cupolas, and covered with armour, 
by which means they would have had real 
fighting ships most useful in supplementing 
the navy as well as in acting indepen- 
dently ou foreign stations. But the pro- 
posed vessels were precisely the descrip- 
tion which were referred to by the noble 
Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) as vessels to 
be avoided, because they could neither 
fight nor run away, and a great responsi- 
bility rested on those who had recommended 
the expenditure of so much money on ves- 
sels of such an ephemeral description, 
Again, with regard to the quantity of ves- 
sels proposed’ to be built, after what the 
requirements had been stated to be by the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Lord Henry Lennox), he thought the 
building of the thirty-five gunboats might 
have been postponed. The -noble Lord 
referred to “two” vessels being wanted 
for Africa, and “some”’ for the Pacific, 
and in no way referred to the require- 
ments for this class of ships as being of 
such magnitude as to necessitate thirty- 
five new vessels of this generally admitted 
objectionable class. He had not the same 
objection to make to the eight sloops of 
1,250 tons, as they were vessels of mode- 
rate size and good speed, and therefore 
suitable to the proteetion of commerce ; 
but he should not have expected that his 
right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington) 
would have magnified the Lilliputian navy 
at the expense of the iron-clads ; and 
looking to the objectionable character of 
the gunboats, to which he had already 
referred, it did appear to him a responsi- 
bility of the gravest character to engage 
the country in an expenditure of nearly 
£750,000 in such craft, and he hoped 
his right hon. Friend the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty will be able to 
tell the House when it reaches Vote 10 
that he has re-considered this Vote with a 
view to its modification. While on the 
subject of wood vessels, he would refer to 
the noble Lord’s statement of the Admi- 
ralty’s intention to break up the old 
wooden first rates, which were treated by 
them as obsolete, and in accordance with 
which decision ten had been already sold 
to the breakers for £85,000. If they 
were pronounced rotten he should not 
complain of their being broken up; but 
reference was made to a proposal the 
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Admiralty had received to convert them j 
into armour-cased turret-ships, which was | 
at great length shown to be impracticable. 
Now he was not about to propose to con- 
vert these vessels into armour-clad turret- 
ships at once, but he was about to protest | 
against breaking them (or at least many of | 
them) up, and dispossessing the country of 
them—he had himself turned his attention 
to the advisability of converting those 
ships—he had subsequently abandoned 
that idea, from reasons wholly apart from 
any difficulty in the operation, but because 
it was doubtless better to add to the navy 
from time to time with iron hulls, which 
are much more enduring and better in 
every way ; but the possession of the old 
first rates as a lay by and a reserve is 
invaluable in the event of war becoming 
imminent, because notwithstanding the 
condemnation and the declared impossibility 
of making any conversion of these ships, 
he had gone carefully into the matter in 
conjunction with Mr. Oliver Lang, and 
they both were of opinion that in twelve 
cases at least, a very satisfactory result 
would be obtained, and twelve most formid- 
able vessels could thus be obtained in one- 
third the time it would take to build them, 
and for a cost of only £100,000 each, 
and though not possessing the durability of 
iron hulls, few persons will doubt the advi- 
sability of having such a means of supple- 
menting the navy on an emergency, and the 
impoliey of dispossessing yourself of it as 
it exists. The names of the vessels he 
thought would pay for conversion were 
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(three-deckers) the Howe, the Victoria, 
the Marlborough ; (two-deckers) the Bul- 
wark and the Robust, which were building, | 
the Anson, the Duncan, the Atlas, the | 
Defence, t'1e Renown, the Gibraltar, and | 
the Rever e. To revert to the Estimates, 
it was also proposed to build two armour- 
clads of 3,700 tons each, which would be 
entirely armour-clad, and which would 
have semi-turrets on their upper decks. 
He regretted, however, to find that the 
Admiralty proceeded upon no regular sys- 
tem, all was shifting, there is no stability, | 
no general character that guides and under- 
lies all their productions, and forms a/| 
sound base for all their operations. Of | 
the large vessels of our iron-clad eyed 
they had almost as many classes as | 
ships. Twenty-four ships had been built | 
and were building, and these were divided | 
into six classes. Of the Warrior class 
there were four; of the Achilles and 
Bellerophon class, nine ; of the Agincourt 
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class, two; of the wooden-plated frigate 
class, five ; of the cupola ships, three wholly 
covered and one partially covered. They 
had in these two ships a seventh class, and 
now the House was called upon to sanction 
an eighth class—the Jnconstant—in which 
the ships were altogether denuded of 
armour. He could not approve of this last 
class. Supposing that a vessel of the In- 
constant class came in contact with one of 
the Agincourt class ; the former of these 
was expected to make fifteen knots, and was 
supposed to trust to her great fleetness and 
her powerful guns ; but the Agincourt had 
made fifteen-and-a-half knots, and was 
wholly plated, and carried guns at least as 
many and as powerful, with this important 
difference, that the Agincourt can attack 
them with shell, and their destruction will 
be both swift and certain ; the Jnconstant 
ean only reply with shot, for shell will not . 
penetrate her adversary’s sides, and the 
unarmoured vessel can never live the time 
necessary to inflict even serious damage 
with solid shot. How, therefore, could 
the Jnconstant hope to gain an advantage 
over such a vessel? He protested against 
placing English lives and English honour 
in such peril. He entreated the Admiralty 
not to be led away by the circumstance that 
some other nations were building similar 
classes of ships. It was necessary that we 
should rely upon our own judgment. He 
thought the Departments ought to found 
their general policy on the experience of 
those whose duty it was to take a large 
range of view in reference to this matter. 
Lost year he had suggested that a com- 
mittee of scientific and practical men should 
be brought together for the purpose of 
devising some general policy; but if his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty did not approve that plan, he 
ought to use his own judgment, and to 
form a sound and broad policy on which 
the future re-construction of the navy might 
be founded. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, that at the 
present time, when science was making 
advances hitherto unexampled, and when 
all the great maritime Powers were 
strengthening their navies, too great care 
could not be given to the subject of the con- 
struction of our vessels of war ; economy and 
retrenchment in careful forethought should 
be observed before they were commenced, 
but only as compatible with the integrity 
of the national defences. Indeed, it must 
be obvious to all men of common sense 
and common observation that, looking to 
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the insular position of this country, to 
our mercantile strength and vast commerce, 
and to the distance between us and our 
numerous colonies and dependencies, this 
was a point of most vital importance. 
He was glad to say that the nation had 
always most willingly borne the expense 
necessary to maintain the navy in an effi- 
cient condition; all it at any time had de- 
manded had been a rigid supervision of 
expenditure, and that under the vigilant 
eyes of this House the means placed in 
the hands of the Government should be 
employed in a manner deserving the cor- 
dial support which Parliament affords, and 
the enthusiastic unanimity of the country, 
which is its sanction. As regards ships of 
the Warrior class, his opinion was that their 
length was so great that they were not 
handy in rough weather and cross seas, 
Then, again, in consequence of their great 
length, a considerable number of men was 
required to man them. There was al- 


ready a sufficient number of vessels of this 
class, and we required ships of not more 
than 4,000 tons, which would be far more 
handy, eapable of carrying beyond failure 
their armament, easily to be turned either 
tacking or wearing—which these length- 
ened ships very imperfectly perform, and 


require much sea-room. And let him im- 
press upon the Board of Admiralty, as a 
point of the first importance, that mode of 
construction to ensure an identity of speed 
both when under sail or steam. Some of 
our timber ships of war had been sold, in 
number thirteen; no less than 246 still 
remained, They jostle each other in a 
state of ordinary in Portsmouth, in Hamo- 
aze, in the Medway. Sell these incum- 
brances; they only are formidable on 
paper, decaying piecemeal at their moor- 
ings, each year becoming of less value, 
each year increasing in necessity for re- 
pairs, whilst they give a delusive appear- 
ance to the strength of our navy. There 
had been since the year 1827 no fewer 
than seventeen First Lords, seventy 
changes among the Junior Lords, and 
fifteen Secretaries, having held office under 
the uncertain tenure, the condition of 
membership of a Board of Admiralty. 
Every such change the late Controller of 
the Navy (Sir Baldwin Walker), when 
examined before the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the state of the Navy, con- 
clusively proved had necessitated a diffe- 
rent arrangement, and constant alterations 
in the Royal Dockyards. Economy in 
such a fluctuation of opinions he pro- 
Admiral Walcott 
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nounced to be a simple impossibility ; and 
yet to such constantly changing Boards 
were committed the sacred trust of our 
navy, the very right arm of our National 
strength, with all its manifold departments 
—the manning of the fleet ; supervision of 
dockyards ; building, equipment, and re- 
pair of vessels ; determination of the best 
modes and material of construction and 
naval architecture ; supply of stores ; con- 
trol of expenditure ; and, in a word, the 
maintenance of our navy in a state equal 
to any emergency, indispensable to the 
security of our commerce, the safety of 
our shores, and the continuance of our 
honour and freedom as a nation. This 
plain statement of the mischievous results 
which are the consequences of the irre- 
sponsible constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and the frequent changes at the 
Board, has a foree of argument which no 
expression of his could deepen :. and with- 
out party spirit or injurious reflection upon 
any individual, he could assure the House 
he merely had spoken for the welfare of a 
service whose well-being was bound up in 
that of the Empireitself. He believed that 
the remarks of the hon. Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. Childers), though they had 
occasioned a smile, would be read by the 
country with regret that the feelings of 
honourable men had been—though unin- 
tentionally, of course—deeply wounded. 
How did it happen that there were so 
many retired admirals, captains, com- 
manders and lieutenants living upon 
the taxation of the country? The 
reason was this. From 1791 to 1818 
no less than 997 men-of-war were commis- 
sioned—a number which of course gave 
employment toa great many officers. When 
the services of these officers were no longer 
required they were placed on half-pay, 
where they remainded from*1818 until the 
Crimean War, when some of them were 
called for. They were thus prevented, the 
most of them, from rising in their profes- 
sion, from seeking employment in other di- 
rections, achieving higher professional hon- 
ours, while the solitary pittance which they 
received was not the sort of income which 
any hon. Member would wish his son to 
be compelled to live upon. Those men ought 
not to be treated in an indifferent manner, or 
to be spoken of as they had been, especially 
when it was considered and remembered 
that most of them were as old as himself. 
They could not live long, and if the country 
could not employ them they should not be 
spoken of disrespectfully. If they were 
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referred to at all, it should not be in a dis- 
paraging and ungenerous tone, as unwel- 
come as it was undeserved. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, there was 
no part of the noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox’s) statement on a previous night 
which did him so much credit and gave so 
much satisfaction as the statement with 
reference to the decrease of the amount for 
repairs. He trusted that the Board of 
Admiralty would feel that it was their 
policy to pursue that course, and at all 
times to give it their most earnest atten- 
tion. Enormous amounts had been con- 
sumed in repairs, and unless great care was 
taken in the construction of our vessels, 
the result which the noble Lord had indi- 
eated, and which the House had much 
reason to hope for, would not be attained. 
The recent failure of France in her con- 
struction of wooden ships armour-plated 
—they having come home after severe 
weather in a most unsatisfactory condition 
—ought to be a lesson to this country. 
He believed that the real fact with regard 
to those vessels was that they were con- 
structed of wooden frames, covered on the 
outside with iron armour. Four vessels, 
indeed, constructed by the French Govern- 
ment, and one of which was the Gloire, 
were, he believed, looked upon as inef- 
ficient, and that fact ought to set us a 
warning in the construction of our vessels. 
Such vessels needed constant repair. It 
was very undesirable that the stores and 
controller’s departments should be dis- 
_ tinet one from the other; because until the 
controller was entirely responsible for the 
stores, they would never obtain that respon- 
sible management which was necessary 
both for the efficiency and economy of the 
service ; and he hoped the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty would give it his 
serious attention with a view to the amal- 
gamation of the two departments under one 
responsible head. He was surprised to 
hear the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) state that the 
accumulation of timber in the dockyards 
was owing to the pressure put upon the 
Department by that House. In 1862 and, 
1863, reductions of the Vote for Timber 
were moved in Committee. He had him- 
self moved in 1863 to reduce the Vote on 
Account of the purchase of timber by 
£250,000; but although Lord Palmerston 
stated that no more wooden ships were to 
be built, there were at that time 112,000 
loads of timber, sufficient to supply the 
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navy for five years, taking the average con- 
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sumption asa data. It was a well-known 
fact that the Duke of Somerset purchased 
the whole of the timber that was now pro- 
posed to be re-sold with money that was 
distinetly voted for iron vessels, the con- 
duct being justified on the ground that the 
money was voted under the head of stores. 
The timber so bought without authority 
from the House was now being re-sold at 
an immense loss to the country, and this 
was the result of the manner in which the 
Duke of Somerset had employed money 
which was voted for the construction of 
iron-clad vessels. Such a mistake would, 
he hoped, be a warning for future Adminis- 
trations, and no Board of Admiralty sitting 
on either side of the House would ever, he 
hoped, again take such a liberty—a liberty 
which, in this instance, had resulted in 
very great loss to the public. He had 
taken pains to inquire into the quantity of 
iron ballast in the dockyards, and from an 
advertisement of the sale found that there 
were about 35,000 tons, chiefly of Swedish 
iron, fit for malleable purposes, and worth, 
on the average, £4 a ton, and a further 
quantity of 35,000 tons used as ballast on 
board shipsinordinary. As to our colonial 
dependencies and foreign squadrons, he 
thought that a great reform was required, 
and he hoped that the Admiralty would 
consider whether there could not be a com- 
bination with other Powers, so that a joint 
policy might operate where protection of 
trade was required. This might, he 
thought, be done to put down piracy in 
China, where the French had a number of 
admirable steamers, and where also they 
had a large trade to protect. As to the 
African squadron, he questioned whether 
it would not be better to have several fast 
steamers upon the coast than having vessels, 
as at present, to ascend the rivers. He 
hoped, also, to see a combination of the 
offices of the Admiralty, instead of having 
one set of offices at Whitehall, and another 
set at Somerset House. He ventured to 
think that much of the correspondence 
pressing upon the Department to which the 
noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) had 
alluded would be rendered unnecessary if 
Whitehall and Somerset House were brought 
under the same roof. On the minds of the 
members of the Committee which recently 
investigated that subject there had been a 
conviction no less strong in favour of the, 
concentration of some of the dockyards. 
He trusted the recent change at the Ad- 
miralty would not deprive the House of tle 
prospect beld out by the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman (Sir John Pakington) of the re- 
constitution of that Department with a 
single Minister in a position of power and 
responsibility. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Lord Henry Lennox) gave a clear and full 
explanation of these Estimates on a former 
evening. His statement has been followed 
up to-night by my right hon. Friend the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Corry), so that very little is left for me to 
say. Inasmuch, however, as I was con- 
nected with the formation of the Estimates, 
I trust the House will allow me to offer a 
few remarks. In the first place, I would 
acknowledge the extremely fair and tem- 
perate manner in which, by every speaker 
on the opposite side of the House, these 
Estimates have been referred to, especi- 
ally by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers). My hon. Friend, 
indeed, rather complained of the extent of 
the Estimates; but he hardly showed his 
usual fairness in mixing these up with all 
the other Estimates called for by the re- 
quirements of the country with which these 
have little todo. No doubt the Estimates 
are, on the whole, in excess of those of last 
year ; but, while my hon. Friend naturally 
commented upon that fact, the Member for 
Tavistock complained that the Estimates 
were not large enough. [Mr. Samupa: 
The portion applied to iron-clad vessels. | 
I am afraid that if we had increased the 
building of iron-clad vessels to any extent 
it would have been impossible, owing to 
their great cost, to avoid a considerable in- 
crease of the Estimates. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract referred to the 
extra receipts ‘of £450,000 in a tone 
of general approbation ; but found fault 
with us for not making in the Estimate 
some charge for tramways, or whatever 
might be laid down in place of the iron 
taken from the dockyards. The only 
answer I can give to that complaint is that 
the arrangements for the sale of the ballast 
iron in the dockyard up to this time have 
hardly reached a point at which we are in 
a position to enter into an arrangement for 
repaving the dockyards with other ma- 
terial. At this very moment we are 
carrying on negotiations as to the best 
mode of bringing the iron to market ; and 
the real point upon which | hope to receive 
the approbation of the House is, whether 
we are not taking a wise course in bringing 
this iron to marketinstead of leaving it where 
it is. I throw no blame on the late Board 
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of Admiralty for being misled, as I think 
they were, with regard to the value of this 
property. They made inquiries ; in fact, 
they proceeded to sell some of this iron, 
and could get but a very small price for it; 
but that was in consequence of the mode 
in which they set to work. When we first 
commenced inquiries we were told by per- 
sons who ought to be very competent 
judges, by persons in the Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, that they did not consider the iron to 
be valuable ; but we followed up our in- 
quiries by further investigation, and I think 
a very moderate estimate is made when [ 
say that, after allowing for any expenses 


| that may be involved in repaving the yards, 


we expect to receive into the Treasury a 
sum of no less than £100,000 for this iron. 
The hon. Member also approved our scheme 
of selling certain ships; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tavistock cautioned us with regard 
to the sale of ships, and conveyed the im- 
pression that these wooden ships could still 
be converted into valuable iron-clad men-of- 
war. [Mr. Samupa: On an emergency. ]} 
Even supposing he is right in his belief, 
let me remind him that there is no reason 
why we might not sell a considerable num- 
ber of these vessels. There are now in 
our harbours between 90 and 100 line-of- 
battle ships and frigates ; that is to say— 
58 line-of-battle ships, and between 30 and 
40 frigates. A revolution has taken place 
within the last few years, and those ships 
are maintained at a cost of £1,000 a year 
each. They are deteriorating every year, 
and for the purposes of war they are practi- 
cally obsolete. Clearly there is no neces- 
sity for retaining so many of them. Some 
of them, no doubt, will become useful for 
hospitals and other purposes ; but we can- 
not think of retaining 90 or 100 of those 
wooden line-of-battle ships and frigates at 
a cost of £1,000 a year each. It was my 
intention if I had remained at the Admi- 
ralty to send more of them into the market, 
and I had hoped to realize not less than 
£200,000 in that way this year. But 
some of them I intended retaining, be- 
lieving they might be turned to some use- 
ful purpose. In consequence of the strong 
statements published by Mr. Henwood, the 
Admiralty thought it right to refer the 
question to the professional advisers of the 
Board, who, as the House is aware, are 
very able men ; and their opinion was that, 
looking to the construction of those ships, 
it would be a waste of money to convert 
them into armour-covered men-of-war. 
Then, as regarded the timber in the dock- 
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rds, my hon; Friend asks who is to 

lame for the large quantity in stock. It 
is rather late to enter into that question 
now; but, if I remember rightly, Lord 
Palmerston was the great advocate of 
keeping up a large stock of timber in our 
dockyards. Even in the days of wooden 
ships it was not thought necessary to keep 
more than 60,000 loads; but we found 
more than 100,000 loads in store. I 
think it will be the best economy to sell 
this before it is further deteriorated ; and 
I believe that the total receipts to the 
Treasury on account of the sale of timber 
will exceed the estimated £400,000. [Mr. 
StansFELD : What price will be obtained ?] 
It will vary ; but, as well as I remember, 
the difference between the buying price 
and the selling price is about one-third. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Tavistock 
complained very much that we had not 
built more iron ships; but if he looks at 
our Estimates he will see that we do pro- 
pose to make a considerable addition to our 
fleet of iron-clad ships. We have just 
commenced the Captain, which will be for 
a trial of Captain Coles’ arrangement of 
turrets. She will be a sloop of 4,000 tons, 
built entirely under the direction of Captain 
Coles. We determined that a large wooden 
man-of-war, commenced some years ago, 
and on which £50,000 had already been 
laid out, should be converted into an ar- 
mour ship. We shall have two ships of 
3,700 tons, whether they are to be ranked 
as first-class or second-class I do not know, 
nor do I think it matters much; but they 
will be very powerful. They are to have 
the half turrets on each side—a very va- 
luable invention—and by means of this 
arrangement will be more effective than the 
ordinary broadside vessels built on the 
turret principle. I was very sorry to hear 
the criticism of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract on the second Jnconstant. 
The building of the first ship was part of 
the policy of the late Board of Admiralty. 
When we came into office we found that 
she was in progress, and we had to address 
ourselves to the question whether she was not 
a class of ship which the country required. 
Looking at what was going on in other 
countries, we found that the United States 
were building twelve of this class. [Mr. 
Snaw-Lerevre : They are building six of 
the larger class and six of the smaller. | 
I believe very much in the vigour of the 
United States, and when I had the pleasure 
of seeing the Secretary of the United 
States Navy in this country some time 
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ago, he made no secret of it that his de- 
partment looked upon these ships as the 
most effective men-of-war, and capable of 
acting against the commerce of other 
countries. The Government of France 
also has adopted the policy of having ships 
of great speed, capable of going to sea as 
cruisers, and also capable of carrying, as 
far as their guns go, very heavy armour. 
As to the Agincourt, she is a very valuable 
ship; but she is a ship of 7,000 tons only, 
being 3,000 tons smaller than our Incon- 
stant. Does my hon. Friend really think 
that such a ship would be as efficient as 
the Inconstant in protecting the commerce 
of this country? I wish to say a word 
respecting the complaint as to the number 
of small vessels which we propose to build. 
I cannot refer to this subject without mak- 
ing some allusion to an answer which I 
made in this House soon after I came into 
office last year, and which I am afraid was 
taken for what I did not mean it to be— 
an attack on the late Board of Admiralty. 
I was asked by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall) what was 
the state of our reserves. In reply, I 
could only say that our reserves were not 
in a satisfactory state. I had great diffi- 
culty in sending reliefs to foreign stations ; 
and this arose from the want of small ves- 
sels. For many years there has been, and 
there still is, a regulation, that in our ports 
we should retain a certain number of ships 
as a reserve for emergencies. It appears, 
however, that the regulation had not been 
regarded, because when one vessel, the 
Bombay, was burnt, there was no ship to 
take her place, and when the Amazon was 
sunk, there was not one to take up her 
duty. The hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) called attention to the Mi- 
nute of Sir Frederick Grey, which we 
found at the Admiralty. I regret that the 
hon. Member’s unwillingness to take that 
Minute in the way it was offered, has pre- 
vented it from being laid on the table. IL 
was not aware of the contents of that 
Minute when I made my statement; but 
when I saw it subsequently, I found that 
it confirmed the answer I bad given to the 
hon. Member for Liverpool. It referred 
only to the small vessels ; but as regarded 
those vessels it said that there was not 
one to send out. We are now building 
those small vessels. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) alluded to this point, 
and I wish to call his attention to these 
facts. The Board of Admiralty has now 
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only two sloops, two frigates, and three 
gunboats fit to send out as reliefs to foreign 
stations. In the years 1864 and 1865, 
twenty-five paddle steamers, twenty-two 
screw steamers, and five paddle steamers 
of a large size, making in all fifty-two 
vessels, were got rid of from the navy. 
Fifty-one gunboats were likewise got rid 
of within those two years, making together 
upwards of 100 vessels put out of the 
service as useless. I make no complaint 
of that; but I say the fact that upwards 
of 100 vessels having been got rid of within 
the period I have named, fully accounts for 
a deficiency. The policy of the present 
Board has been not to spend large sums of 
money in the repair of obsolete vessels. 
[Cheers.] I am glad to hear that cheer, 
and accept it as the Committee’s approval 
of the Government policy, which has already 
been commended by the hon. Member for 
Pontefract. I think I should surprise the 
House if I were to recount the sums spent in 
repairing vessels which, after all, were not 
fit for the service. Compared with the 
prime cost of these vessels the sum spent 
in repairing them has been immense. We 
have, therefore, determined to abandon 
repairs of this nature, and devote the 
labour thus saved to the construction of 
new vessels of a better type. This is the 
answer to the regret of the hon. Member 
for Pontefract that we were proposing to 
build so many small vessels ; it is neces- 
sary that we should build a good many in 
order to supply the place of others return- 
ing from foreign stations. I now come to 
what was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire upon a 
former occasion, with regard to the policy 
of maintaining our squadrons upon foreign 
stations, and also to what has fallen from 
the hon. Member for Pontefract upon the 
same subject this evening. The latter re- 
ferred to three periods, giving the extent 
of our foreign squadron in 1846, in 1856, 
and in 1867. That, no doubt, answered 
the hon. Member’s purpose very well ; but 
I think it would be better, considering 
what has been said upon the matter, to 
give a full statement, and refer to what has 
been the policy of the country not at 
periods of ten years apart, but during 
the last seven years. I hold in my hand a 
statement which I have had prepared of 
the number of ships and men and the 
aggregate tonnage of the ships on the Ist 
of January in each year, from 1860 to 
1867 inclusive, and I should like to give 
the House a few of these items. This 
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statement, unlike that of my hon. Friend’s, 
includes the Mediterranean and all foreign 
stations, and I find that, although from 
1860 to the present time the change has 
not been very great, it has been in the 
direction of a gradual reduction, so that 
the amount of our force on foreign stations 
has been considerably less during this year 
than it has been during any former year 
since 1860. My hon. Friend adopted the 
plan of mentioning the number of men; 
I will mention the tonnage as well as the 
men. In 1860, then, omitting the tens 
and units, the men numbered 35,700, and 
the tonnage summed up 189,800. In 
1861 the men numbered 38,500, and the 
ships’ tonnage 202,400. In 1862, the 
men 48,900, and tonnage 209,300. In 
1863, the men 32,500, and the tonnage 
187,300. In 1864, the men 32,200, and 
the tonnage 190,300. In 1865, the men 
28,900, and the tonnage 173,600. In 
1866, the men 27,000, and the tonnage 
167,500. In 1867, the men numbered 
24,800, and the tonnage 160,500. Thus, 
the Committee will see that the aggregate 
force upon all our stations in the year 1867 
is considerably less than it has been during 
the last seven years. Now, I will refer to 
that portion of the hon. Member’s state- 
ment concerning a squadron which excites 
greater interest and greater doubts than 
any other—I mean the West African 
squadron. With regard to that we come 
generally to the same result. In 1860 the 
men on the West Coast of Africa num- 
bered 1,900, and the ships consisted of 
11,400 tons. In 1861, the men were 1,900, 
and the tons 10,800. In 1862, the men 
were 2,100, and the tons 13,700. In 1863, 
the men were 1,900, and the tons 14,700. 
In 1864, the men were 1,800, and the 
tons 14,800. In 1865, the men were 
1,300, and the tons 14,300. In 1866, 
the men were 2,300, and the tons 17,900. 
In 1867, I find the men are reduced to 
1,500, and the tons to 12,700. So that 
this year the West African squadron is 
smaller than it has been in any former 
year since 1860. [Mr. Campers: Does 
the Return include the flag ship ?] The 
figures I have quoted do not include the 
flag ship ; but with that addition, even the 
comparison I have drawn would be very 
little altered. I have made these remarks, 
Sir, because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Glad- 
stone), referring to my noble Friend be- 
hind me (Lord Henry Lennox), alleged, as 
I understood him, that it was improper to 
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maintain a foreign squadron at so high a 
rate. The hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) has offered a similar opinion 
to-night ; but I ask him how it happens 
that, during the whole seven years in which 
he or his Colleagues were in office, similar 
doubts with regard to the propriety of 
these foreign squadrons seem never to have 
crossed their minds. The present Govern- 
ment succeeded to office only last summer, 
so that I do not wish to claim credit for 
having reduced the foreign squadrons to 
their present condition. But I wish to point 
out to the Committee that the recently 
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announced views of the right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen were not declared until the in- 
vigorating air of the other side of the House 
prompted them to doubt the expediency of 
continuing these foreign squadrons, which 
they maintained in greater force and in 
greater strength during their term of office; 
though I do not in the least blame them 
and their Colleagues for having done so. 
The question, however, remains as to how 
far we ought to maintain these squadrons, 
and to what extent, if any, we can afford 
to reduce them consistently with carrying 
out the services they perform in contribut- 
ing to maintain our position as a maritime 
Power. If we had not squadrons in various 
parts of the world, we should be unable 
properly to check piracy, nor should we be 
able to carry on other national objects. 
There is only one more point to which the 
hon. Member for Pontefract alluded, say- 
ing a great deal that is most painfully true, 
but which has been said very often before 
—namely, the encumbered state of the 
Navy List. The hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned the immense burden we have an- 
nually to support on the half-pay, the 
retired, and the reserved lists, which, as 
he observed, extend over nearly every let- 
ter of the alphabet. He knows well how 
great is the difficulty connected with this 
subject ; for when men have once served 
the country, you cannot cast them adrift. 
This state of things results from the great 
naval power which we were obliged to main- 
tain during the great war ; for on the return 
of peace we found our Navy List so large 
that we were never able to bring it within 
the limits that could have been desired. The 
hon. Gentleman’s suggestion — namely, 
whether some plan might not be adopted 
for buying out these officers, and so effect- 
ing an economical settlement without do- 
ing them injustice, is not a novel one; and 
I confess I think it would be very well 
worth trying. But there is another thing 
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which it is incumbent on us to do, and 
that is to be very careful not to introduce 
into the navy a larger proportion of officers 
than is likely to be required for the service. 
Without wishing at all to deviate from that 
proper absence of party spirit which has 
characterized this discussion, I must say I 
think the late Board of Admiralty was not 
so cautious in this respect as it might have 
been. The first thing we had to do on 
coming into office last summer was to make 
a reduction of one-third in the number of 
cadets entering the service, through the list 
of cadets, midshipmen, and sub-lieutenants 
having become so crowded. We also found 
that the assistant clerks had been admitted 
to a very imprudent extent, so that the list 
was clogged ; making it hopeless for them 
to rise in their profession or to have jus- 
tice done to them ; and we were therefore 
obliged to put an entire stop to the entry 
of them. I have felt it my duty, owing to 
my connection with these Estimates, to 
make these remarks ; and I have to thank 
the Committee for the attention which it 
has accorded me. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to ask 
whether the addition to the second-class 
naval cadets would not really bring the 
numbers up to the point where they stood 
before the first-class cadets were reduced ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
when he spoke of the undue admission of ca- 
dets, he spoke not so much with reference to 
the aggregate of officers on the Navy List 
as with reference to the midshipmen and 
sub-lieutenants, and other ranks more im- 
mediately above them, which choked it up 
and prevented all hope of promotion. 

Mr. STANSFELD moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. CORRY said, he would not then 
press the Committee to proceed further ; 
and he would fix the resumption of the 
Navy Estimates for Friday evening. With 
reference to the flag ship on the African 
station, the Admiralty had been obliged to 
send so large a ship there because they 
had not at the time a smaller one for that 
particular duty. It was proposed, how- 
ever, as soon as possible, to replace the 
Bristol by a smaller vessel, and transfer 
her to another station. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
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ECCLESIASTICALTITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL.—LEAVE, 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he moved for 
leave to introduce a Bill for the repeal 
of this Act. As he understood no op- 
position would be offered at that stage, it 
was unnecessary for him to trouble the 
House with any observations. 

Mr. O'REILLY said, no one could feel 
more strongly opposed to the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act than himself—one of the first 
acts of his political life being to aid in 
depriving of his seat a personal friend who 
had not voted against that measure. He 
could not but ask, however, what would be 
the practical result of this Bill? If the 
hon. Gentleman were able to say that he 
had any assurance from Her Majesty's 
Government on the subject, or if he could 
hold out any hope of bringing the mat- 
ter to a successful issue, he would have 
his best support and assistance. All, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman had stated 
was that the Bill would not be opposed at 
the present stage. He had been anxious 
to know what was the opinion entertained 
on this point by the Roman Catholic ecele- 
siastical authorities in this country and in 
Ireland, who felt most sensibly the injustice 
and pressure of the Act. He had accord- 
ingly had communications from the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Dublin, and also from 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Armagh 
and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel, and he had communicated person- 
ally with the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster. He was therefore able 
to say that, much as they felt the injustice 
of the Act—and Dr. Manning had remarked 
how hard he felt it on him, as a Christian 
Bishop and an Englishman, daily to be 
obliged by a higher duty to violate the 
statute law of this country—the present 
proposal was no suggestion of theirs, and 
they did not feel it part of their duty to 
raise the question at this time. They 
feared that to do so would only lead to an 
idle agitation which would hinder more 
practical and serious measures. He could 
not express this feeling better than in their 
own words, and he would therefore, with 
the permission of the House, read two 
very brief extracts. The first was from 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, 
who said— 


“This is not the time to ask for a repeal of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, That question can 
very well wait for a while. At present the 
Irish Members ought to concentrate their energies 
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upon the land, the Church, and the education 
question.” 

The RomanCatholic Archbishop of Armagh 
said— 

«It should be repealed ; but if the discussion of 

it just now would have the effect, as I believe it 
would, of drawing off attention from matters of 
much more practical importance to Ireland, it 
ought to be postponed,” 
In those sentimerts he entirely concurred, 
The law was, he believed, useless and un- 
just, and he hoped the good sense of this 
country would in time—and that a brief 
time—assent to its repeal. He saw, how- 
ever, no good practical result which was 
likely to flow from raising the question at 
the present moment. If the hon. Gentle. 
man could elicit from the Government a 
distinct expression of their opinion on the 
matter, then he might be doing good ser- 
vice. From those on his own side of the 
House, he required no such expression of 
opinion, because in 1851 they had the 
courage to stem the popular current, and 
to speak words of truth. If the Govern- 
ment were now merely to say that they 
would not oppose the introduction of the 
Bill, he held that such a statement would 
be no avail. He, under those circum- 
stances, could see no advantage which was 
likely to arise from the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
should rejoice to think that there was any 
prospect of success likely to attend the 
Motion of his hon. Friend at the present 
time. They must all do justice to the 
generous motives which impelled him to 
make this Motion, to undo a great wrong 
inflicted upon a mistake and a misunder- 
standing. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of England and Ireland were stigmatised 
as guilty of a misdemeanour in doing that 
which was only their duty in accordance 
with their religious convictions. He be- 
lieved a great mistake had been committed 
in passing the Act which it was sought to 
repeal—a statement the justice of which 
he hoped the good sense of the English 
people would lead them before long to 
acknowledge. He did not, however, think 
that public opinion was -ipe for the change 
proposed; and he therefore thought it 
was desirable that his hon. Friend should 
not press on his Bill at present. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he understood 
that Archbishop—he begged pardon, he 
meant—Dr. Manning had expressed his 
regret that he was obliged to break the 
statute law of the land every day, and if 
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the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment allowed the law to be so broken, he 
should be disposed to second the proposal 
for the introduction of the Bill. He wished 
to know whether the Government meant to 
support this Bill? He contended that the 
concessions which had been made by the 
present and previous Governments had 
never been fairly submitted to public 
opinion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am only desirous 
of making a remark which appears to me 
to be called for by the speeches which have 
proceeded from my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. O'Reilly), and the 
hon. Member for Dundalk (Sir George 
Bowyer). Primé facie, this Motion is one 
for relieving from certain civil disabilities 
the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, and we have had rather a 
striking declaration on the part of Gentle- 
men, than whom no other two Members in 
the House can be better qualified to repre- 
sent the opinions of those prelates—that 
although they are convinced that the law 
inflicts upon them a wrong, yet, in view of 
the public interests and of more pressing 
demands, they do not wish to see the time 
of this House occupied and the temper of 
parties embittered by discussions which 
may, after all, prove fruitless. And I will 
never sit still and hear a declaration so 
wise as that which the hon. Members have 
signified as proceeding from those affected 
by the Act, without doing them the simple 
justice of saying that it does them the 
highest honour both as regards their judg- 
ment and prudence. In respect to the 
Bill itself, I confess on this occasion, I 
have on one point the satisfaction of coin- 
eiding with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) who feels 
—and feels justly—that it is a very con- 
siderable scandal that we should have a 
law of this description, which law no man 
volunteers to put into execution. I do not 
depart in any particular from the opinions 
which sixteen years ago it was my duty to 
express in this House at the time of 
passing this Act. The question then was, 
whether whatI, forone, thought was a griev- 
ance, should be inflicted. The question of 
grievance to the parties who were the objects 
of the Act was a very material point. 
Another material point was the evil which 
ensued when a law was permitted to exist, 
which law could not be enforced. But is 
the time favourable for the introduction of 
the Bill of the hon. Gentleman? That is 
the whole case I wish to represent to the 
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House, and the point to which it reduces 
itself, For if the cireumstances are not 
favourable, surely it is not to be desired by 
any rational man, whatever his views may 
be, that he should stir up controversy and 
animosity unless he thinks a practical ob- 
ject can be attained. I ask myself, Is it 
to be attained? I confess the answer 
entirely depends on another question— 
which there is no one here to reply to— 
What are the intentions and views of Her 
Majesty’s Government? I am unauthorized 
to speak for Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, or to utter more than the opinions 
I venture to form; but I do venture to 
form an opinion that as far as this side of 
the House is concerned, the hon. Member 
who makes this Motion will find little diffi- 
culty in the prosecution of his enterprize 
toa successful conclusion. But what are 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? Will the second reading of this Bill 
and its later stages be supported or not by 
Her Majesty’s Government? If they will 
be, then I say, by all means let us go 
forward with the Bill. If it will not be 
supported by the Government, then, in 
my opinion, having such adversaries in his 
face, the hon. Gentleman’s undertaking so 
opposed will be rendered hopeless by reason 
of that opposition. If there is not the 
assurance of support, let the hon. Gentle- 
man make his Motion, and I am not the 
man to oppose it, but it will be singularly 
sterile in its practical results. We cannot 
ask any Gentleman opposite, who is proba- 
bly not in possession of the views of the 
Cabinet, to speak for them ; but it would be 
desirable that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford and his friends should make 
it their business to ascertain the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
course they mean to pursue with respect to 
the ulterior stages of the Bill. 

Sir JOHN GRAY said, that during 
the last two days there had been floating 
rumours about the lobbies that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would support the 
Bill, and one of the organs of the Irish 
Executive, The Irish Times, had stated, 
on information received from this side of 
the Channel, that they were determined 
to doso. Now, in the absence of any 
Member of the Cabinet, he should be glad 
to hear from the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land whether there was any truth in those 
rumours. 

Mr. REARDEN said, he had not ex- 
pected to hear such expressions as had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Longford 
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(Mr. O'Reilly) with regard to an Act 
which would be a disgrace to Roman 
Catholics as long as it remained unrepealed. 
He had more confidence in the support of 
Her Majesty’s Government to this Bill 
than some Members on that side of the 
House. He could remember a time when 
the throats of Roman Catholic Members 
were very near being cut in the streets of 
London. From that time the Liberal party 
under Earl Russell had never been a strong 
one, and but for the influence of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), it would 
have been smashed up. They were as 
much buried politically as Lazarus was 
bodily, and the right hon. Gentleman ac- 
complished their resurrection. If Roman 
Catholic Members did not support this 
Motion they would have a sorry account to 
give to their constituents. 

Cotoye. GREVILLE said, he agreed 
in the opinion that the action of the hon. 
Member for Meath on this occasion would 
lead to no result. After the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Roman Catholic prelates, 
who had taken a part on the side of law 
and order, he thought that the House had 
a right to know what course the Govern- 
ment—of whom he saw two Members 
though not members of the Cabinet pre- 
ia pursue in respect to the 

lll, 

Mr. M‘KENNA trusted that nothing 
which had been said or quoted by the 
hon. Gentlemen who were opposed to 
the introduction of the Bill would prevent 
its being read a first time. It was not 
usual at this stage to press the Govern- 
ment for an expression of opinion ; but 
as hon. Members had it quite in their 
power to elicit the opinion of the Govern- 
ment at another day, he hoped that they 
would not prevent the Bill from reaching 
the point when all would be able to test 
the disposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. For his own part, he could not 
help believing that much of the indispo- 
sition of hon. Members to the introduc- 
tion of this Bill arose from tenderness of 
feeling towards the head of the late Go- 
vernment, whose supporters they were. 
The noble Lord the head of the late 
Government, who now sits in ‘another 
place,”’ was the author of this disgraceful 
Act, now sought to be repealed, and it 
was perhaps a pardonable consideration 
for his feelings which induced the hon. 
Member, who had quoted letters from 
distinguished prelates, to write to them 
in such a strain as to elicit their most 
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commendable postponement of their own 
case to that of the laity ; but for his (Mr. 
M‘Kenna’s) part, not having before him 
the communications which elicited these 
letters, he thought he would show greater 
consideration for the distinguished writers 
by giving his heartiest and most unquali- 
fied support to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath, and by 
doing his utmost to remove from the 
statute book an Act which was not only 
a perpetual insult to Catholics, but a re- 
proach to any Administration which per- 
mitted it to remain on the statute book 
simply to offend the well-disposed, and to 
be violated openly. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government on 
the Bill would be very important. Those 
who valued the independence ef the coun- 
try, and the declaration mace by Lord 
Russell on this subject, must object to the 
repeal of this Act. It was to assert that 
independence that the whole of the nation 
was roused. The people were most tole- 
rant, but he believed it would be a rash 
act to repeal this law, The thirty Irish 
Roman Catholic Members were representa- 
tives of a foreign power in that House, and 
the people desired a reform of the House 
of Commons mainly because they found 
one party pitted against another, who were 
ready to throw out any bait to secure the 
votes of Irish Members. The feeling was 
growing strong in the country against that 
course of proceeding, and it was prudent 
on the part of the hon. Member to seek the 
repeal of this statute before the House of 
Commons should be reformed. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that noone would support the Motion 
of his hon. Friend sooner than he would, 
if he thought that his hon. Friend was the 
authorized representative on the occasion 
of the Roman Catholic body, or, if he saw 
any chance of its obtaining the support of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but, in the 
absence of any Member of the Cabinet, he 
did not think it would be right to call upon 
any Member of the Government present to 
express any opinion on it. One of the 
most unhappy recollections of his Parlia- 
mentary life was connected with the pass- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which 
he had, in conjunction with his right hon. 
Friend near him, resisted. He would 
suggest that the second reading of the 
Bill should be fixed for the earliest day 
possible, in order to give the Government 
an opportunity of stating their views. 
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Mr. ESMONDE said, he would ask the; probability no Members of the Govern- 
representative of the Dublin University | ment would be in the House, seeing that 


(Mr. Chatterton) to express the opinion of | 
| matter of form. He was, however, will- 


Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BRYAN said, he hoped to hear 
what was the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the question. 


the first reading of the Bill was a mere 


ing to join them in expressing a desire to 
learn what course the Government would 


| pursue, and he should be disappointed if 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he | the answer of the Government did not 


thought the Act wrong in its inception ;- 
but he doubted whether the Mover of its | 


repeal was not unhappy in his selection of 
a time for proposing it. 

Mr. MACEVOY said, he had not antici- 
pated that the Bill would have met with 
such a reception from his friends. One 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Reilly) had brought 
down upon him the authority of the 
Chureh, but, as far as one prelate was con- 
cerned, he believed his opinion had been 
somewhat exaggerated by the hon. Mem- 
ber [Cries of ‘* Name!” ]—he referred 
to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster. He had had no opportunity 
of testing the views of the other prelates 
referred to. He still clung to the hope 
that the House would be prepared to allow 
the Bill to pass a first reading. He joined 
with every other hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken in the expression of anxiety to 
learn from the Government what course 
they would pursue when the Bill came on 
for a second reading. The measure 
seemed to have fallen on hon. Members 
like a shell, almost like a Reform Bill. 
They all knew that there was no anxiety 
in the House so great as the anxiety lest 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench 
should introduce a satisfactory measure of 
Reform ; but suppose the Government 
should take larger views than they were 
believed to entertain with regard both to 
Reform and this question, and deal with 
them in a liberal way. He had seen some 
changes in the opinions of Members of the 
House; and he was much inclined to 
think that the Government would disap- 
point the Gentlemen who had now made 
such telling speeches againsthim. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] As far as he could judge, the 
speeches appeared to be directed against 
the course he had taken, and nothing had 
been left undone that could embarrass him 
in what he had undertaken. He certainly 
did not expect that at that hour (twenty 
minutes past one) a debate would be got 
up against the wishes of the Mover of a 
Bill like that, when it was well known to 
hon. Gentlemen that the Government had 
no intention of opposing its introduction, 
and when it was well known that in all 











disappoint hon. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House. 

Mr. BRADY said, he did not think this 
subject should be allowed to lie dormant, 
and he gave the greatest credit to his hon. 
Friend for the introduction of the Bill. 
He disapproved the way in which this Bill 
had been met by the Irish Members, and 
complained of the silence of the Govern- 
ment. 

Coronet GREVILLE said, he thought 
the statute not only obsolete now, but 
obsolete from the time it passed. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Caatterton) said, that the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone), and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), 
understood his position better than to ex- 
pect him to express any opinion upon a 
question like this. All that he could say 
was that he had no special communication 
with the Government on the subject. The 
only intimation he received was that the 
Bill would not be opposed on the first read- 
ing, and it was not expected that any dis- 
cussion would take place. The question 
was not peculiar to Ireland ; certainly, it 
was not in his department. 

Mr. COGAN said, he thought it was 
due to the House that some Member of the 
Cabinet should have been present. He 
did not think that discussion was desired, 
and perhaps this was another part of the 
‘organized hypocrisy.”" He hoped the 
Bill would be withdrawn. He believed it 
to be a political sham, though not so in- 
tended by his hon. Friend, likely merely to 
delude the country. He called attention 
to the opinion expressed by the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics on the subject. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I rise to order. I 
wish to know whether the hon. Member 
is not out of order in quoting a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical authority. 

Mrz. SPEAKER: The interruption of 
the hon. Member seoms to me without 
foundation. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Is it in order to 
mention these ecclesiastical authorities ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There was nothing 
out of order in the speech of the hon. 
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Member, and nothing to justify interrup- 
tion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to repeal the Act of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Victoria, chapter sixty, intituled “ An 
Act to prevent the Assumption of certain Eccle- 
siastical Titles in respect of places in the United 
Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
MacEvoy, Mr. M‘Kenna, and Mr. Leaver. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT—SHEILDS’ PE- 
TITION. — MOTION FOR A SELECT 
COMMITTEE, 


Mr. LOWE said, that he also had an 
Irish grievance. He moved for a Select 
Committee to be appointed to inquire into 
the facts stated in the petition of Mr. 
Francis Webb Sheilds. That gentleman’s 
plan for the Thames Embankment had 
been selected out of those of fifty-nine 
other engineers as the foundation of the 
plan upon which that great work had been 
carried out under the superintendence of 
the engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Mr. Sheilds had been put to 
considerable trouble and expense in pre- 
paring his plans for the competition, for 
which he had received no compensation 
whatever. He thought the case was one 
which deserved to be inquired into. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Petition of Francis Webb Sheilds, 
C.E. [presented 8th March], relative to the 
Thames Embankment, be referred to a Select 
Committee to inquire into the allegations thereof 
and to report their opinion to the House.”— 
(Mr. Lowe.) 

Mrz. HUNT said, he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not object to 
the debate being adjourned in consequence 
of the absence of the First Commissioner 
of Works (Lord John Manners), who had 
left the House under the impression that 
the Motion would not have been made at 
that late hour (five minutes to Two 
o’clock). 

Mr. LOWE said, he must decline to 
assent to the adjournment of the debate. 
It was the business of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works to be in his place when 
such a Motion was likely to be made. 

Mr. HUNT moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(Mr. 
Hunt.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 
28: Majority 22. 

Mr. Speaker 


{LORDS} 
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POLICIES OF INSURANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill to 
render Policies of Insurance assignable at Law, 
and to enable assignees of such Policies to sue 
thereon in their own name, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Cotman O’ Looney, Mr. Serjeant Barry, 
Mr. Vance, and Mr. Po. 
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House adjourned at Two o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, March 22, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Bitts — Committee—-Me- 
tropolitan Poor (45). 
Re — Metropolitan Poor (45); Trades 
nions (44 & 57)* ; Hypothes Amendment 
(Scotland) * (49). 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
STATISTICS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart STANHOPE said, he observed 
it had been stated in the House of Com- 
mons that a Return of great importance 
would be laid upon the table of that House 
—he believed it was to be produced that 
night—illustrative of the number of per- 
sons that may be expected, under the pro- 
posed Reform Bill, to have votes, and in 
other respects having an important bearing 
on that measure. Now, he thought it 
was very desirable that their Lordships’ 
House should also have the same informa- 
tion; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
would consent that whatever information 
was laid before the other House should 
also be produced to their Lordships. 

Tue Eart or DERBY thought the re- 
quest of the noble Earl perfectly reason- 
able. He had no difficulty in promising 
that their Lordships should have all the 
information that may be laid on the table 
of the other House. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES. 
PETITION. 


Tne Eart or HARROWBY rose to 
present— 

“A Petition from the Bishop, Clergy, and Lay 
Representatives of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, in the Diocese of Sydney, Australia, 
praying that no Steps may be taken which will 
enable Bishops to be consecrated in and for the 
Colonies in a Manner contrary to the recognised 
Rules of Ecclesiastical Policy and the Ordinances 
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of the United Church of England and Ireland, or 

. which will in any Way affect the Relation of the 
Members of the Church in the Colony towards 
the Church in the United Kingdom, or weaken 
the Connection between the Church in the Colony 
and the Church in the United Kingdom.” 


It would be in the recollection of their Lord- 
ships that when the measure to which this pe- 
tition referred was introduced into Parlia- 
ment last Session considerable doubts were 
expressed as to what would be the effect of 
the measure, and among others he himself 
expressed his doubt whether it would be 
acceptable to the parties for whose benefit 
it was professedly intended; and he sug- 
gested, on the withdrawal of the Bill, that 
advantage should be taken of the interval 
to ascertain the opinion of the colonies, in 
order that Parliament might not legislate 
on a question of such importance without 
giving the parties affected an opportunity 
of being heard. It so happened that, by 
the force of circumstances, that Bill was 
not proceeded with, and the question re- 
mained unsettled, though it was understood 
that the Government intended to introduce 
& measure to the same effect in the course 
of the present Session. The interval be- 
tween the two Sessions had been employed 
by some at least of the colonies in con- 
sidering the subject; and the result was the 
petition he held in his hand, signed by 120 
of the clergy of the diocese of Sydney, 
which was the metropolitan see of the 
Chureh of England in Australia. The 
prayer of the petition was in effect that no 
such measure as that of the last Session 
should receive the sanction of their Lord- 
ships, and specifically against the proposal 
contained in one of the clauses of that mea- 
sure, whereby a colonial Bishop might have 
been consecrated by the laying on of hands 
of a single Bishop, as contrary to the uni- 
versal practice of the Church, which had 
always been that the consecration must be 
performed by three Bishops. It was there- 
fore clear that the measure of last year, in 
the opinion of the united synod of the 
colony, lay and clerical, would have been 
most injurious to their feelings. He be- 
lieved that a similar petition from the dio- 
cese of Melbourne was in the hands of a 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon), and 
no doubt the feeling of other colonies was 
very much the same, and he could not but 
congratulate their Lordships on the delay 
which had fortunately interposed to prevent 
the passing of that measure. It had always 
seemed to him that it was a very short 
and perfunctory mode of dealing with 
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the unquestionable difficulties incident to 
the relations between the colonial Churches 
and the mother church, merely to turn 
them loose, and leave them altogether to 
themselves. Yet this was, in-fact, the 
purpose and object of the Bill of last Ses- 
sion. Many of the difficulties which ex- 
isted, or were supposed to exist, when the 
Bill was introduced, had since been dimi- 
nished to a considerable degree by the 
decision of the Master of the Rolls, from 
which it appeared—and the decision had 
not been overruled—that there was not 
that total failure of effect in the patents 
of the Crown which had been supposed, 
and whatever difficulties might exist, surely 
arrangements might be made by which an 
appeal might be secured for the benefit of 
the colonial Churches to the ultimate resort 
of the Privy Council. He was aware that 
that course was not very agreeable to certain 
parties, for there had been growing up of 
late a very great aversion to the juris- 
diction of that Imperial, or indeed of any 
civil courts in ecclesiastical matters. There 
might be objections to the constitution of 
the Privy Council; but he could not but 
think, whatever objections might exist, 
that we should not impose on the daughter 
Churches against their will the necessity 
of abstaining from appeal to that tribunal 
which decided all similar cases in the mo- 
ther Church. He desired to express his 
strong feeling that the question referred 
to in the petition was one that ought to 
be referred to a Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House, in order that the difficulties 
connected with it might be fully investi- 
gated before the whole House was called 
upon to come to any decision on the sub- 
ject. With these observations, he begged 
to lay the petition upon the table. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he was 
confident there was a great misunderstand- 
ing as to the intention and effect of the 
Bill of last Session. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Harrowby) had spoken as if the 
effect of the measure would be to deprive 
the members of the Church of England in 
the colonies of the appeal to the Privy 
Council which the Church of England now 
enjoyed. But that would in no way have 
been the effect of the Bill. The appeal 
would remain precisely on the same grounds 
as the appeal of any other religious body. 
Since the close of last Session, when he 
addressed the House at some length on the 
subject, and, in consequence of the obser- 
vations he then made, one or two com- 
munications had been addressed to him on 
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the part of colonists; and, as far as he 
understood them, they did not seem to 
understand the question, and appeared to 
think that there was some connection be- 
tween the Crown and the Church of Eng- 
land in the colonies which did not really 
exist. As the Master of the Rolls had 
said— 

“The United Church of England and Ireland 
is no part of the Constitution in any colonial set- 
tlement, nor can its authority or its Bishops claim 
to be recognised by the law of the colony, other- 
wise than as members of a purely voluntary asso- 
ciation,” . 

That dictum was incompatible with the 
desires and wishes expressed in so many 


letters from the colonies. The supremacy | 


of the Crown could not be maintained 
within the colonies in the same sense in 
which it was maintained here; the supre- 
macy of the Crown could be maintained in 
the colonies only so far as it meant supre- 
macy of the law. 

Tue Arcusisuorp or CANTERBURY : 
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not, I think, be acting the part of a friend if they 
claimed the right, which would not fail to damage 
us in the judgments of the other Protestant 
bodies. 

**2, A court of appeal so distant would, I con- 
ceive, be worse than worthless, and would be ut. 
terly beyond the reach of the poor man. It would, 
therefore, be a court of appeal only for the rich ; 
while it would clearly imply that we in the colonies 
are not worthy of being trusted in the manage- 
ment of our own affairs. 

“3. The Royal supremacy question has, I be. 
lieve, been virtually settled by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the [louse of Lords. Our Bishops, if I 
recollect rightly, have been told that they can ex- 
ercise no authority under the Sovereign, and that 
we are on equal terms with the other bodies. I 
am unable, therefore, to see that the Royal supre- 
macy is an element of our condition here. 

“4, Unity of doctrine and discipline is, I con- 
| ceive, the great bond by which we are united to 
|the Church of England; and our New Zealand 
| Church constitution provides that this link shall 
| be maintained inviolate. Whether for good or 
| bad the mother must now part with her child in 
| this island, and she will show her good feeling by 
frankly wishing it ‘God speed.’” 


I thoroughly believe that that is the best 








My Lords, I am glad my noble Friend (the | security that can exist, and I do not know 
Earl of Harrowby) has brought the subject | that you can find any other which you can 
again before your Lordships. The ques-|foree upon the colonists. As to forcing 
tion of the connection between the Home | upon them the Royal supremacy, you can- 
and the Colonial Churches is oneof great dif- | not do it in the way it is done here. Here 
ficulty, and the more it is discussed the more | the Sovereign is supreme in all causes, 





shall we be likely to come to some under- 
standing upon it. The question is how 
that connection shall be maintained ? and 
it is one on which, undoubtedly, great di- 
versity of opinion prevails. My noble 
Friend has presented a petition which spoke 
anxiously in behalf of Bishops being conse- 


erated in England for the colonies, and in | 


behalf of the supremacy of the Crown be- 
ing maintained as in times past. With 
regard to the consecration of the Bishops 
here, there can be no difficulty on the part 
of the Bishops, but there may be a diffi- 
culty in the way of the Crown compelling 
it. I received by the post yesterday these 
four answers to questions which had been 


put by my right rev. Friend (the Bishop of | 


London) in a circular addressed to colonists, 
with the view of ascertaining the feelings 
of both the clergy and the laity on the 
points referred to. The answers are those 
of one to whom the circular had been 
addressed :— 


‘1. I cannot see why the Bishops of British 
Colonies should receive their mission from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or why, as the English 
gives and does nothing for the help of the Colonial 
Church, we should be hampered by its patronage 
and interference, Such an arrangement would, 
I conceive, be a source of delays, inconvenience, 
and weakness; and the English Church would 


The Duke of Argyl 


| ecclesiastical as well as civil; but then ec- 
clesiastical causes must go through Eccle- 
siastical Courts. In the colonies there 
are no Ecclesiastical Courts ; therefore, no 
ecclesiastical causes from the colonies can 
be brought before the Committee of the 
Privy Council here. I quite admit that 
these causes may come through a different 
channel to the Committee of the Privy 
Council ; they may come through the civil 
courts in a civil aspect. There are several 
parallel cases in which doctrinal matters 
have been dealt with by the civil courts. 
The case of Lady Hewley’s charity will be 
familiar to many of your Lordships. In 
the time, I think, of Charles Il. Lady 
Hewley left an endownment for the main- 
tenance of godly ministers, which ultimately 
fell into the hands of the Unitarians. 
The matter went to the Committee of Privy 
Council, and as the persons to whom it had 
been left held views different from those 
of Unitarians, the endowment was taken 
from the Unitarians by the civil court, and 
given back to those who brought the matter 
before the court. So in like manner simi- 
lar matters from the colonies may come 
before the Committee of the Privy Council. 
Suppose a voluntary contract were entered 
into, the Colonial Court is bound to main- 
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tain it in the way laid down in the fourth 
answer. A clergyman preaches doctrine 
that is held by the Synod to be contrary to 
the doctrine of the Church of England ; 
the Synod deposes him ; he appeals to the 
civil courts, they ratify the judgment of 
the Synod, and he appeals to the Privy 
Council, That is the mode of proceeding 
that is still open to either party ; and there- 
fore neither is, in any way, cut off from the 
protection of the Crown. It has been said 
more than once—“ What is to become of 
these separate Churches? They may drift 
into all sorts of doctrine. One Church 
may become Romanist and another Soci- 
nian.” But they might just as easily have 
done this before as they can now. What 
was there to have prevented the Church in 
New Zealand becoming a Roman Chureh 
if itchose? Between the colonial Churches 
and the mother Church in England, there 
is the strong tie of reciprocal affection, and 
there is also, I may add, the tie of interest; 
and the connection between them may be 
thus maintained just as strongly and se- 
eurely in the future as it ever has been 
in the past. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I have a petition to present to your 
Lordships from the Bishops, Clergy, and 
Laity of Victoria, and its prayer is much 
to the same purport as that of the petition 
presented by my noble Friend. My noble 
Friend states that his petition deprecates 
any steps being taken— 

“ Which will enable Bishops to be consecrated 
in and for the colonies in a manner contrary to 
the recognized rules of ecclesiastical policy and 
the ordinances of the United Church of England 
and Ireland.” 


I must say I fail to understand what is the 
real meaning of the petitioners in using 
these words. A few weeks ago I entered 
very fully into the subject, and I need not 
repeat what I then said; but I beg the 
House to remember that a mandate would 
be issued, through the Archbishop, for a 
consecration in this country ; while for a 
consecration in the colonies it was unneces- 
sary that the Crown should issue a mandate 
—and, indeed, it would be against the dig- 
nity and eredit of the Crown that the 
Sovereign should be advised to issue a 
document which, upon the face of it, could 
not be of any validity in the colonies. 
Your Lordships will remember that there 
is an alternative to the appointment of 
Bishops by the Crown, and that in Canada 
Bishops are elected by diocesan synods 
with the most complete freedom. The 
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Bishops are the principal parties to the 
petition which I have the honour to pre- 
sent to your Lordships’ House. The Bishop 
of Melbourne is even in favour of the 
colony of Victoria electing its own Bishops, 
although it is true he desires that the for- 
mality of a confirmation of the election 
should be gone through. I gathered from 
the petition which was read by my noble 
Friend, that the petitioners insist upon the 
maintenance of the old canonical rule that 
three Bishops should be present at every 
consecration. Now that I believe is a very 
wholesome rule, and I have never heard 
that there was any intention to depart from 
it. And here I must, in justice to the 
right hon. Gentleman who was my prede- 
cessor in the Colonial Office (Mr. Cardwell), 
state that my right hon. Friend did not 
contemplate, either directly or indirectly, 
when he introduced his Bill in another 
place last year, to take any step which 
could be fairly said to be at variance from 
the ecclesiastical policy and ordinances of 
the Established Church of England and 
Ireland. As for myself, I challenge any 
one to point out an act of mine which 
would justify the supposition that I in- 
tended to take such a step. Then the pe- 
tition presented by my noble Friend goes 
on to refer to a larger and far more import- 
ant question. The petitioners pray that 
no steps may be taken which might tend 
to weaken or impair the connection sub- 
sisting between the colonial Churehes and 
the mother Church of this country. The 
only objection I have to that part of the 
petition is that the petitioners assume as 
a fact that such steps have been taken or 
have been contemplated. Now neither my 
right hon. Predecessor in office, nor any 
Secretary of State, nor any Government 
of late years, has done anything to weaken 
that connection—and for this simple reason 
—that there is no longer any connection 
to weaken or impair. The petition then 
asks that the colonial Church may always 
be considered an integral part of the Church 
of England and Ireland as by law estab- 
lished. But let us sce what is the meaning 
of those words. They seem to me almost 
to be a contradiction in terms. If the pe- 
titioners are using these words in a doctri- 
nal sense, and mean that the colonial 
Church accepts the same standards of 
faith, and is bound up in the same unity 
of doctrine, observances, ritual and liturgy 
with the Church at home, then I agree 
that the two Churches are one; and in 
that sense I trust that the colonial Church 
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will always remain an integral part of the 
Church of England and Ireland. But, if 
used in any other sense, what is the mean- 
ing of the expression, ‘the Established 
Church of England and Ireland?’’ The 
Church of England and Ireland is, in fact, 
constituted by statute. As far as its legal 
status is concerned, it is created under the 
Act of Union, which combined the two 
Churches of England and Ireland. It is 
a very elaborate organization, and in that 
organization the Bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England and Ireland have cer- 
tain recognised positions and functions. 
But what colonial Bishop or colonial 
clergyman has any share whatever in this 
organization? The most rev. Prelate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) and my 
noble Friend have touched upon the Royal 
supremacy ; and no doubt this question 
ultimately resolves itself into that. I spoke 
in your Lordships’ House upon this subject 
a short time ago, and therefore I shall not 
make many remarks upon it now. I must, 
however, point out that the Royal supre- 
macy has really no part or action in 
reference to the colonial Church. Of all 
the powers which the Royal supremacy 
is supposed to carry with it there is not 
one, with the exception cf the appoint- 
ment of Bishops, which has ever been 
exercised by the Crown in those colonies 
which are possessed of independent Legis- 
latures. I think it will be admitted that 
if the Royal supremacy was possibly carried 
by settlers from this country to distant 
colonies, it must have been carried wholly 
or not at all. I myself entertain the opi- 
nion—which I believe is held by the highest 
legal authorities—that the Royal supremacy 
was never carried into distant colonies by 
settlers from this country. If, however, I 
should be overruled in this particular, and 
it be held that these settlers did take out 
the Royal supremacy with them, the ques- 
tion would arise whether they carried it out 
altogether. If it went out altogether it 
was, of course, subject to curtailment, 
abridgment, and abrogation just in the 
same way as it might have been modified 
in this country. And, indeed, the Royal 
supremacy has been modified in this coun- 
try by a succession of statutes. It has 
been modified also in the colonies—in 
Victoria, for instance ; in Canada, too, it 
was reduced to the merest shadow by an 
Act passed some ten years ago; and by 
the recent judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council it was reduced 
to a shadow in all the colonies which are 
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possessed of independent Legislatures, 
Therefore, to raise the question of Royal 
supremacy is to raise up a mere phantasm. 
I admit that there are considerable difficul- 
ties in the present position of the colonial 
Churches ; but those difficulties are to a 
great extent of our own making. My 
Lords, I have a strong sympathy with those 
Churches. I believe that very much has 
been done by them in their respective 
colonies, and therefore I should be sorry 
that the remarks I am about to make 
should be in any way misapprehended. We 
have committed the great mistake of train- 
ing the colonial Churches in a spirit of 
dependence on the mother Church. We 
gave these Churches false and fictitious 
supports, which have been suddenly swept 
away. The Churches consequently find 
themselves placed in a position of extreme 
difficulty and embarrassment, I should not 
be at all ‘surprised if at first they fail to 
perceive that their real strength does not 
rest so much in statutes and Acts of Par- 
liament as upon their own inherent strength 
—their own inherent power of drawing 
closer together the bonds of that spiritual 
union which has hitherto connected them, 
and will, I trust, in all times, connect them 
with the mother Church. But we have 
also created other difficulties. Successive 
Governments have advised the Crown to 
issue letters patent to the colonial Churches, 
and the colonial Churches have acted on 
the supposition that these letters patent 
were valid. Suddenly, however, everything 
is changed, and it is discovered that the 
letters patent are null and void. The conse- 
quence is that questions are arising with re- 
gard to the legal and proper transmission of 
Chureh property in the colonies, and as to 
the position of the Bishops and the validity 
of the acts done by them, and as to the 
status of the clergymen ordained by these 
Bishops. Then if you look beyond that, 
as it was my duty to do a short time ago, 
you find a mass of legislation which would 
perplex any lawyer, and which to a layman 
is absolutely bewildering. That legislation 
was conducted at different times, by differ- 
ent persons, and under different circum- 
stances. The same words and the same 
phrases are used in different senses in 
different Acts. I believe there are two 
ways of dealing with the difficuky. First 
of all, you may sweep clean away all this 
mass of conflicting anomalous and irrecon- 
cilable legislation, and place the whole 
matter on a simple and intelligible basis. 
That, in my opinion, would be the best, 
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the simplest, and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, the most workmanlike way of 
proceeding. If it be objected that that 
scheme is too large and extensive, the next 
best plan would be to repeal those par- 
ticular clauses which inflict great inconve- 
nience, and even personal hardship, and to 
place the law with regard to the admission 
of Bishops and clergy and the transmis- 
sion of Church property on an intelligible 
basis, which should be fair and equitable 
as regards other sects. I do not consider 
it necessary to carry the subject further. 
I have thrown out suggestions for the con- 
sideration of my noble Friend the noble 
Duke (the Secretary of State). I trust 
he will give those questions his best at- 
tention, and carefully entertain those mea- 
sures of procedure which I have just now 
described. I am sure this is a matter which 
presses for decision ; but, at the same time, 
it is one of those questions which I should 
rather see not legislated on at all than 
legislated on hastily. I have only further 
to remark that while those difficulties do 
exist and are such as ought to be removed 
by the Government and Parliament, 
on the other hand I do not think that 
the colonial Church is in that hopeless 
condition which many persons have re- 
presented it as occupying. There are 
synods in almost all our free colonies. You 
have the organization of a great voluntary 
association. But the difference between 
such an association and an established 
Chureh, I take it, is this—that whereas 
an established Church rests on the law, 
and the members of it have a status in the 
eye of the law, the volontary organization 
is not recognised by the law, and the mem- 
bers of the voluntary association have no 
legal status. Thus, a parish clerk in the 
smallest parish of the country has a legal 
status, while a Roman Catholic Bishop has 
as such no status at all. This is the posi- 
tion in which the Church of the colonies is 
placed. She is placed in the position of a 
voluntary association, whether that may be 
for the better or whether it may be for the 
worse. The Crown is supreme in con- 
trolling the terms of the contract, whether 
expressed or implied, between the various 
members of the body. In that sense, and 


that sense alone, the Crown is supreme. 
The colonial Church receives the protec- 
tion which the Crown gives ; she receives 
all the advantages which a civil court can 
give ; but I do not apprehend that she has, 
or that she could have, the power of appeal, 
in ecclesiastical cases, to the Judicial Com- 
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mittee of the Privy Council in England. 
If there is a question of appeal, it must 
come as a civil question raised on a point 
of fact, brought from the civil courts in 
the colonies to this country. My Lords, 
though, no doubt, the petition which has 
been presented by my noble Friend, and 
that which I am now about to present, 
speak in common terms, stating as they do 
that there should be a connection estab- 
lished between the colonial Church and the 
mother Church of this country. Do not 
let us deceive ourselves in supposing that 
this is the feeling of each and all the 
colonial Churches. I think it right to say 
that there is a great division of opinion on 
the subject, and it is well to recognise the 
fact. It is perfectly true that the Synods 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, are 
agreed in favour of a connection with the 
mother Church of this country ; but the 
Synod of Canada repudiates anything like 
the connection asked; and we know that 
in New Zealand no less than five Bishops, 
supported, as I understand, by the concur- 
rence of theclergy and laity of their dioceses, 
have tendered their resignation of letters 
patent back into the hands of the Crown. 
Therefore I say that we have no right to 
suppose that these two petitions represent 
the common view, or in any degree the 
general sense of the colonial Churches. 
Therefore, the only safe course to adopt is, 
to respect in ecclesiastical matters just as 
we have with regard to civil matters the 
perfect freedom on the part of the colonists 
to self-government. This is the one great 
principle to observe, and if we stray out 
of that track it seems to me that we shall 
involve ourselves in difficulties. To attempt 
to build up upon a shadowy foundation of 
prerogative in the colonies a quasi-estab- 
lished or privileged Church would be to 
confer on them a useless and, I hold, even 
a mischievous boon; and, in the next 
place, it would inevitably place Parliament 
in collision with the colonial Legislatures ; 
and I venture to say that in that conflict 
neither this House nor the other House of 
Parliament would ultimately prevail. I 
beg, my Lords, to present the petition of 
which I have given notice. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON: I beg to ex- 
plain to what I understand the petitioners 
to allude when they ask that no legislation 
may take place which contravenes the 
usages of the Church. There was a clause 
—the 10th in the old Bill—introduced, I 
presume, per incuriam—which contained a 
provision wholly unknown in the practice 
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of the Catholic Church—it enacted that a 
Bishop might be consecrated by one instead 
of by three Bishops ; but that Bill having 
been withdrawn we have nothing to do 
with it now. What we have to regard is 
the prospect of legislation in the future. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
seems to think there is no real force in the 
desire expressed by the petitioners that the 
supremacy of the Crown should be main- 
tained; and he showed very lucidly how 
difficult it is in the totally different cireum- 
stances of the colonial Churches to maintain 
the Royal supremacy in the way in which 
it is maintained at home. But I think 
the noble Earl has not done sufficient jus- 
tice to the importance of one point — 
namely, the consecration of Bishops under 
licence or mandate from the Crown. 1 
attach much importance to that point on 
account of a recent decision, as your Lord- 
ships are aware, of the Rolls’ Court. 
Many think that by the decision to which 
I refer a great deal of light has been thrown 
on this complicated question, while others 
no doubt think it has made the question 
more obscure. But be this as it may, that 
decision has been much canvassed in the 
colonies ; and, as I understand it, the re- 
sult of the judgment of the Rolls’ Court is 
that a Bishop consecrated under licence or 
mandate from the Crown is in a different 
position from a Bishop consecrated without 
that licence or mandate. The judgment 
lays down this—that if a Bishop be con- 
secrated by the authority of the Crown and 
goes to a colony with a territery assigned 
to him, within that territory he has the 
same powers as a Bishop at home, with 
this difference, that, whereas the latter may 
make good his claim by appeal to his own 
court and to that of the Archbishop, such a 
Bishop in the colonies can only make good 
his claim in a civil court, which, in conse- 
quence of his having been consecrated by 
mandate or licence, will maintain his power 
according to the law of the Church of Eng- 
land. If that be law, it makes all the 
difference whether a Bishop be consecrated 
by licence or mandate from the Crown or 
not ; and therefore the petitioners are not 
desiring anything altogether impossible or 
useless when they ask that the Royal su- 
premacy may be maintained. What they 
desire is simply this—that matters should 
remain in statu quo—that the decision of 


the Rolls’ Court, which has not been ap- 
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sees, in colonies. My reason, however, for 
rising is to express my full concurrence 
in what fell from the most rev. Prelate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) and the 
two noble Earls, when they fully ac- 
knowledged the great importance of this 
subject, and the propriety of its being 
considered with reference to the opinions 
of the colonists themselves. We received 
a general statement last Session of the 
desire of the colonists to be altogether 
set at liberty, as it was called—from the 
fetters by which they were bound to the 
Church and State at home. It is now 
acknowledged that there is a great diver- 
sity of opinion on this subject, and this is a 
very important point. I mentioned on a 
former occasion that I had taken the liberty 
of writing letters to many of the Bishops 
and clergymen in the colonial dioceses ; 
and in that manner I have obtained a 
full explanation of the opiniors entertained 
in thirty of these dioceses. My own cal- 
culation is that colonial opinion on the sub- 
ject is pretty equally divided between those 
who wish to be free and those who desire 
to keep up the connection as pointed out in 
the decision of the Rolls’ Court. It may 
be true that these persons scarcely under- 
stand the whole difficulty of the matter ; 
but if the subject be brought before us in 


the shape of a Bill it would be of the utmost 
importance that the Bill should go before a 
Select Committee, and that evidence should 
be taken as to the opinions and wishes of 


the colonists. I hold in my hand two 
petitions — one from the Cape diocese, 
and the other from the diocese of Grahams- 
town. These are, I believe, an expression 
of the opinion of the minority in these 
places. It is of great importance that 
the opinion of the minorities in the seve- 
ral dioceses as well as of the majorities 
should be considered. The petitioners 
say it has been laid down by the Privy 
Council that in the colonies members of 
the Church of England are in the same 
position as the members of any other body; 
but that they are not if you prevent 
them from that which they consider es- 
sential to their Church—namely, a con- 
nection with the Crown of England as re- 
gards the appointment of Bishops and a 
strict adherence to the doctrines and er 
t 1s 


to adhere to the doctrines and principles of 


pealed against, should remain the true ex- | the Church of England ; but, on the other 
position of the law as regards the status of hand, there may not, and persons who 
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their fathers may thus be forced into a 
position, which on principle they repudiate. 
A very strong feeling exists among the 
colonists in favour of maintaining their con- 
nection with the Church in which they were 
baptized, and to which their forefathers be- 
longed ; and that feeling is not growing 
weaker, but has been strengthened owing to 
the facilities of communication which now 
exist between the mother country and the 
colonies. In fact, is it not true that many 
of those who formerly looked forward to 
the entire separation of the colonies from 
this country, as was*the case with the 
ancient republics and their colonies, have 
now modified their opinion, in view of the 
opportunities which exist for colonists to 
visit the mother country, and of the in- 
creasing desire manifested on their part to 
keep up their connection with Great Bri- 
tain? The right rev. Prelate then pre- 
sented the petitions he had referred to. 

Lord MONCK trusted that in any 
measure that might be framed upon this 
subject we should not throw overboard in 
matters of an ecclesiastical nature the 
principle which had been adopted with such 
eminent success in civil matters—namely, 
that of leaving the colonists the most per- 
fect liberty to manage their own affairs. 
That was the object of the Bill of last year, 
and such he knew was the intention of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) to 
have carried out, had he remained in office 
as Secretary to the Colonies. He was 
satisfied that the connection between the 
Church of England and the Church in the 
colonies could not be maintained by any 
attempt on the part of Parliament to coerce 
them into uniformity ; but by trusting to 
the identity of religious sentiment—to that 
good feeling towards this country and its 
institutions generally which he was happy 
to say prevailed in all our colonies. He 
could speak from his recent connection 
with our great colony of Canada, to the 
vitality, growth, and vigour which the 
Chureh had obtained in that colony from 
the complete freedom of government which 
it enjoyed; and he was sure, both with 
regard to the feelings of the country and 
the best interests of the colonies, they 
would do well to base any measure which 
the Government might be about to intro- 
duce on the principles which had been 
enunciated by his noble Friend. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he condemned 
the practice of discussing this question 
on the assumption of a departure from 
unity of doctrine on the part of the co- 
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lonial Churches. If he saw any danger 
of a loss of that uniformity, he should be 
ready to entertain the question; but he 
thought the apprehension expressed on the 
subject argued a lack of faith—evinced a 
want of faith in the truth and position 
of the Anglican Communion, which was 
highly derogatory to it. There was not 
the slightest danger to be apprehended 
on that point. All the evidence showed 
that if there had been any danger of that 
kind, it would have been realized in 
the Episcopal Church of America. The 
United States obtained their independence 
under circumstances ill calculated to fos- 
ter any affection towards the secular or 
ecclesiastical institutions of the mother 
country; yet the Episcopalian body in 
that country, instead of deviating from 
the doctrines of the parent Church, came 
and sought ordination for their bishops 
in this country. The American Chureh, 
indeed, rendered great service in pro- 
moting friendly relations between the 
United States and this country, and 
this had been recently shown in a very 
interesting way. When the Civil War 
broke out, the Northern and South- 
ern Churches naturally separated, in the 
expectation that they would belong to 
different commonwealths, but when the 
contest came to an end overtures for re- 
union were promptly made. There was 
some difficulty as to a bishop of either 
section preaching the opening sermon at 
the triennial convocation, and it was set- 
tled by the choice of the Bishop of Mont- 
real, who went over to Philadelphia and 
took part in the consecration of some 
bishops, great satisfaction being expressed 
at his presence and fellowship with them ; 
and it was a remarkable fact that he was 
the first bishop connected with the co- 
lony who assisted at the consecration of 
the American bishops. The Americans 
had always shown the strongest affection 
for the Church of this country. He 
thought there was at present no need of 
legislation to secure uniformity of doctrine 
in the colonial Churches. He hoped that 
in any legislation that might be adopted 
that nothing might be done or thought of 
upon that particular point. Some colonies 
might desire a connection with the mother 
Church in one form, others in another : 
and he did not see why the colonies 
should not be permitted to adopt their 
own views with regard to their connection 
with the Church in this country, or even 
to separate from it if they thought it best. 
0 
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Their great object must be to sweep away 
that which had created the difficulty, and 
to do all that was encouraging, and that 
would give the greatest amount of liberty. 
And if they proceeded in that spirit he did 
not see the necessity of a long inquiry as 
to what their legislation should be. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, he had so re- 
cently expressed his opinion on this sub- 
ject that he should not on the present ocea- 
sion trouble the House with many obser- 
vations. He had ever approached this 
subject with great distrust. Nothing could 
be more unfortunate than that schisms 
should arise in the colonial Churches—one 
party constituting itself a Free Church and 
the other continuing a sort of quasi-Estab- 
lishment. It was fervently to be desired 
that the members of the colonial Church 
should guard against internal dissensions. 
The noble Lord (Lord Monck) had testified 
to the energy and self-reliance displayed 
by the Canadian Church after it had ob- 
tained the power of self-government ; and 
the American Chureh, though it had had 
an independent existence of nearly a hun- 
dred years, had not, he believed, deviated 
in any material point of doctrine from the 
English Church, though it had made a few 
alterations in the Prayer Book, some of 


Metropolitan 


which were regarded as advantageous by 
many persons in this country. He trusted 
the Government would not permit the mat- 
ter to rest, but would speedily introduce a 
Bill with a view to having the question 


settled. The Colonial Office had excellent 
legal assistance and the best information 
to enable it to prepare a satisfactory mea- 
sure. He especially desired that the mea- 
sure which he hoped soon to see would not 
be referred to a Select Committee, but that 
the whole responsibility would be thrown 
upon the House at large; and he trusted 
their Lordships would deal with the whole 
subject impartially and comprehensively. 
Eant STANHOPE joined in the desire 
that the subject might be taken up by the 
Colonial Office ; and he also hoped that the 
noble Duke now at the head of that De- 
‘partment (the Duke of Buckingham) might 
adopt the views of his predecessor in office 
in framing a measure to settle this diffi- 
cult question. In asking him, however, 
his intentions with respect to this question, 
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to the House and the country to know that 
an intention existed at the Colonial Office 
to put an end to the state of uncertainty 
in which those connected with the colonial 
Chureh were placed, so far as legislation 
could do so. 

Tae Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, he 
thought it would not be advantageous, hav. 
ing regard to future discussions upon the 
subject, if he were to enter at all upon the 
merits of the measures which had been 
suggested or to make any remarks upon 
the discussion which had taken place. He 
would, however, say that he participated 
very largely in the opinion expressed by 
his predecessor in office when he said it 
was advisable that the question should be 
submitted at no very distant day to the 
consideration of Parliament ; and he also 
agreed with the remark that it was desir- 
able when the question was submitted that 
it should assume the shape of a Bill in- 
troduced on the responsibility of the Go. 
vernment. Although some little delay 
might have arisen from official changes, he 
believed that in the course of a few days 
he would be able to submit to his Col- 
leagues a measure which he hoped they 
would approve, and authorize him to intro- 
duce to their Lordships. 

Tne Eart or HARROWBY, in reply, 
expressed his concurrence in the opinion 
that nothing of a coercive measure ought 
to be attempted. All that the colonists 
desired was that security should be taken 
in some form or another for the continued 
connection of the colonial with the mother 
Church. 


Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 


METROPOLITAN POOR BILL—(No, 45.) 
(The Earl of Devon.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON expressed 
his satisfaction at finding the Bill before 
their Lordships’ House. The position of 
the metropolitan workhouses last year was 
absolutely discreditable and disgraceful ; 
but he now hoped in twelve months’ time 
to see a radical change, and the entire re- 


he did not press for hasty or precipitate le- | moval of those evils which at present 


Lord Redesdale 


gislation, for he felt that there would be | existed. He congratulated his right hon. 


difficulty in dealing with this question when | Friend the President of the Poor Law 
there were matters of the utmost urgency | 
pressing upon the attention of the House | 


of Commons ; but it would be satisfactory 


Board upon the ability he had shown in 
dealing with this question ; and he thought 
their best thanks were due to those inde- 
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pendent gentlemen who last year used 
their best endeavours to bring the condi- 
tion of the London workhouses to light ; 
and to show the necessity for some radical 
change in their management. They no 
doubt felt great satisfaction at the result 
of their labours. About this time last 
year he urged upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was then the President of the 
Poor Law Board (Mr. Villiers) the adoption 
of certain rules as the proper basis of a 
measure on this subject, those rules hav- 
ing been recommended by the highest me- 
dical and surgical authorities in the metro- 
polis. The right hon. Gentleman frankly 
admitted the necessity of them ; and he was 
glad to find that they had, without excep- 
tion, been embodied in this Bill by his suc- 
cessor. There were two other matters of 
an administrative character which he 
pointed out at the same time — namely, 
that the whole of the sick poor should be 
placed upon the common fund ; and that a 
central representative Board should be 
created in anor for the administration of 
the Poor Law. In those respects the right 
hon. Gentleman had not quite carried out 
the principles which he had recommended. 
Under the Bill, one-third of the indoor 
poor and the whole of the outdoor poor, 
with respect to the dispensation of medi- 
eines, would be made a common charge. 
This was a valuable step in the direction 
he desired, and he understood that his 
right hon. Friend contemplated further al- 
terations in the administrative system, and 
possibly looked forward to a Central Board 
armed with still larger powers than those 
given in the Bill. He cordially approved 
the measure, and rejoiced to find that it 
had now passed through nearly all its 
stages. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he also wished to state that he looked 
upon the measure as most beneficial, and 
he believed he might say that it had been 
so received by the country. . It was read 
the other night paragraph by paragraph at 
a large meeting of working men, and every 
paragraph was received with the utmost 
satisfaction. There were, however, one 
or two points to which he thought it ne- 
cessary to direct attention. The Bill pro- 
posed to deal with the insane hitherto con- 
fined in workhouses on an entirely new 
footing. It was intended to erect large 


edifices of the nature of branch workhouses 
for the reception of the sick and insane 
poor, some of those buildings being capable 
of accommodating as many as 500 patients. 
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It was necessary, therefore, to consider 
what was the state of the law as to placing 
and detention of lunatic paupers in such 
places. It had been decided that there 
was no power under the statute law to de- 
tain any one in a workhouse against his 
will, and difficulties sometimes arose from 
such inmates wishing to leave, and the 
masters endeavouring to detain them. 
Now that this transfer was to be made to 
large asylums it was absolutely necessary 
that a law should be defined—first, as 
to what persons were to be confined 
in the new buildings, as also the same 
protection against the detention of sane 
persons which was provided in the case 
of county asylums. The clause described 
those who were to be shut up in 
those asylums in the general term “ in- 
sane,” but cases of insanity were very 
variable, and he thought that some atten- 
tion should be paid to that point. Again, 
the mixing up under the old system of 
insane with sane paupers gave the pro- 
tection to the former, in case of wrong 
or injury done to them, of the testimony 
of reliable witnesses, whereas this pro- 
posal would deprive them of that se- 
curity. He remembered a prosecution 
for ill-using a lunatic in which, though the 
testimony of his companions was very clear 
and decided, it was naturally received with 
caution, and the accused was consequently 
acquitted. He knew that the Poor Law 
Board were empowered to make stringent 
regulations ; but he feared that unless the 
law respecting the admission of these pa- 
tients were clearly laid down, the protec- 
tion and treatment of lunatics might be 
unfavourably affected. 

Tue Eart or DEVON was gratified 
to find that the Bill, as a whole, had 
the approval of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury), whose zeal and in- 
terest in the well-being of the poor were 
so well known. With regard to the 
clauses relating to lunatics, he wished 
to point out, without expressing an opi- 
nion upon the special points to which 
the noble Earl referred, that the object of 
the Bill, so far as it went, was to ame- 
liorate the condition of the insane poor. 
He thought that the condition of the in- 
sane poor would be greatly improved by 
their being placed in a separate asylum. 
The noble Earl had referred to the want of 
protection of the insane poor in these 
asylums ; but he would see that the 30th 
clause authorized the Lunacy Commission- 
ers to appoint one of their officers a mem- 
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ber of the board of management, and by | Treasury over public expenditure. Since 


that means they would be fully cognizant 
of the state of the poor in the asylum. 
The observations of his noble Friend 
would receive the careful consideration of 
the Department. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


House adjourned at Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 22, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bits—Ordered—Bridges 
(Ireland)* ; Metropolitan Water Supply *; 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851) Amend- 
ment.* 

First Reading—Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal * 
84]; Policies of Insurance* [85]; Bridges 
(Ireland) * [86]; Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act 
(1851) Amendment * [87] ; Metropolitan Water 
Supply * [88). 

Second Reading—Factory Acts Extension [62]; 
Hours of Labour Regulation [63]. 

Committee — Court of Chancery (Ireland) [47] 
[n.p.]; Consolidated Fund (£7,924,000)*; In- 
closure * [72]. 

Report—Consolidated Fund (£7,924,000) *; In- 
closure * [72]. 


CLERKS OF CONVICT PRISONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpermMan LUSK said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
the Lords of the Treasury in December 
1865 received a Petition from the Clerks 
of the Convict Prisons, praying that their 
salaries might be increased, the same being 
recommended by the Governor Colonel 
Henderson ; and if in December 1866 their 
Lordships received a further Petition from 
the same parties with the same prayer, and 
whether any decision has yet been come to 
regarding it, and if there is any hope that 
their expectations may be realized? 

Ma. HUNT, in reply, said, the present 
Question was nearly identical in its terms 
with one which the hon. Member put to him 
three weeks ago, and which he then an- 
swered. The petition sent in at the end of 
1866 was received and the matter referred 
to another Department, and it was still under 
consideration. But he wished to point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that every question 
of that nature was, more or less, a remon- 


strance against the control exercised by the | 


The Earl of Devon 





_he had held office at the Treasury they had 
had applications from almost every branch of 
| the Civil Service for an increase of salary ; 


and if every such application was to be fol- 
lowed up in that House by the putting of 
Questions like the present, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any person in his 
position to retain a proper control over the 
public expenditure. 


MR. J. M. HALL AND THE ROYAL BOUNTY 
FUND.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN SIMEON said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
a grant has been made from the Royal 
Bounty Fund to Mr. J. M. Hall, of Fisher 
Street, Carlisle ; on what ground and at 
whose recommendation such grant was 
made ; whether he is aware of the character 
and antecedents of Mr. Hall ; and, whether 
the money so granted has been actually 

aid ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that an ap- 
plication was made by the person named 
by the hon. Gentleman to tho First Lord 
of the Treasury for a grant from the 
Royal Bounty Fund, representing himself 
to be a literary person in distressed cir- 
cumstances. Lord Derby believed the 
statement, and was about to direct that 
the issue should be made to him from that 
Fund ; but it came to his knowledge that 
he was not a deserving person, and there- 
fore the intention was revoked, and the 
grant not made, 


IRELAND—TYRONE MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTION. 


Si JOHN GRAY said, that as he 
wished to make a statement on the subject 
of the Question he had upon the Paper, 
to call the attention of the Government 
to the observations reported to have been 
made by Mr. Justice Keogh, one of Her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland, at the Assize Court of the 
county of Tyrone on Friday last, with re- 
ference to the conduct of certain Justices 
of the Peace for that county, and the 
alleged consequent failure of justice; and to 
ask whether any and what steps have been 
taken by the Irish Executive or the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland to institute a full 
inquiry into the facts of the case and the 
conduct of the Magistrates referred to, he 
would postpone his Question till the Motion 
for going into Supply. 
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Mason STUART KNOX said, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member to further post- 
pone the discussion of the subject. He 
himself was one of the bench of magistrates 
whose conduct was impugned ; and though 
he was not present on the occasion, yet 
he knew very well that every one of his 
brother magistrates were persons of the 
highest character. [** Order, order! ”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER explained to the hon. 
Member that he was out of order in dis- 
cussing a Question which was not properly 
before the House. 

Mason STUART KNOX said, he hoped 
that the hon. Member’s sense of justice 
would induce him to postpone the Motion, 
in order that he (Major Stuart Knox) might 
have time to procure the necessary infor- 
mation from Tyrone, which he was sure 
would enable him to refute every word 
alleged against the magistrates. 

Sir JOHN GRAY said, that as his only 
wish was to ascertain whether justice had 
been done, he had no objection to post- 
pone the Question till Thursday, when he 
would put it on going into Committee of 


Supply. 


WEST INDIA COLONIES—GRANTS FOR 
RELIGIOUS PURPOSES.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he can lay upon the 
table of the House a Return of the sums 
paid out of the Colonial Revenues of the 
different West India Colonies for religious 
purposes in the years 1864 and 1865; spe- 
cifying the amount given to each religious 
denomination ; also, Copies of the Colonial 
Acts or Ordinances under which such pay- 
ments are made; and, also, whether he can 
inform the House if there be any fees, 
rates, or dues levied by Law for religious 
purposes in Jamaica; and, if so, under 
what conditions ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY replied, that all the 
information required was already published 
in the several blue books of the colonies ; 
but he had no objection to its being taken 
out and placed in one Return, if possible. 
There were some fees of the character re- 
ferred to, but he was not aware under 
what conditions they were levied. 


ARMY—FLOGGING—H.R.H. THE COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF.—QUESTION, 
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communication to his Royai Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief rela- 
tive to the Resolution lately passed by the 
House on the subject of Military flogging, 
and has invited his Royal Highness’s con- 
sideration of the subject ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : I have, Sir, 
no objection whatever to state, in answer 
to the hon. Member’s Question, that I 
have had communication with his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief with 
respect to the Resolution to which the hon. 
Member refers; but I am sure the hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me if I say that I 
must reserve to myself a discretion as to 
the time when I shall inform this House of 
the result of that communication. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—WEDNESBURY AND WEST 
BROMWICH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following statement of statistics with 
reference to Wednesbury, a town proposed 
to be enfranchised under the present Re- 
form Bill, and West Bromwich, an adjoining 
town, namely :—That Wednesbury in 1861 
contained 4,057 inhabited houses, West 
Bromwich 8,109; Wednesbury in 1861 
had a population of 21,968, West Brom- 
wich 41,795; that West Bromwich is 
the head of the Poor Law Union of which 
Wednesbury forms asmall part ; that West 
Bromwich is governed by special Improve- 
ment Acts, is-rated to the poor in £107,000 
per annum, has most important local manu- 
factures, and between 1821 and 1861 in- 
creased in population from 9,505 to 41,795; 
that by the last Census West Bromwich 
contains 3,000 more inhabited houses than 
the highest of the proposed Boroughs and 
6,400 more than the lowest, and has 13,000 
more inhabitants than the most populous 
of such Boroughs and 29,500 more than 
the least; and, whether, if these statistics 
are to be relied upon and are, in fact, cor- 
rect, he will have any objection to re- 
consider the question of enfranchisement 
with reference to Wednesbury, and either 
enfranchise West Bromwich or make some 
arrangement between West Bromwich and 
Wednesbury which will recognise the claims 
of West Bromwich to enfranchisement ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he: QUER: I understand, Sir, the Question 


would be 
for War, 


to ask the Secretary of State 
hether he has made any official 
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West Bromwich to representation in this 
House. I fear that the hon. Gentleman, 
who I know has great claims upon his 
time, has not been able to give his atten- 


Representation of 


tion to the character of the schedules to j 


the Bill. If he had done so he would have 
found that though the district was to have 
the title of Wednesbury, the constituency 
referred to was really to consist of the in- 
habitants of both Wednesbury and West 
Bromwich. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND—REYV. MR. 
MAGINN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the fact that the Reverend Mr. Maginn, 
Roman Catholic Priest of Glenbegh, refused 
to be sworn as a witness on the inquiry 
relative to the affray in which Police 
Constable Duggan was shot, stating as the 
ground for such refusal that when he met 
the Fenians in Glenbegh he was acting as 
a Priest, and that he did not know any of 
the parties as he put a handkerchief over 
his eyes, the said Mr. Maginn being the 
person referred to by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland on the 18th February 
as having acted boldly and loyally ; and, 
further, that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Moriarty, also referred to by the Chief Se- 
cretary as having “cursed” the Fenians, 
has expressed his entire approval of the 
conduct of the said Mr. Maginn in so re- 
fusing to be sworn ; and, whether any fur- 
ther steps have been taken or are intended 
to be taken to obtain the evidence of the 
said Mr. Maginn ? 

Lorp NAAS, in reply, said, he was not 
aware that any particular inquiry had been 
instituted into the occurrence to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred. If, as was im- 
plied by the form of notice which he had 
given the day before, Sub-constable Duggan 
had died, then, of course, an inquiry would 
take place ; but as, he was happy to say, 
Duggan was now recovering, no coroner’s 
inquest on his body had been held. No 
official information had reached the Go- 
vernment of any such occurrence as that 
indicated in the Question. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Did the noble Lord 
mean to say that there had been no in- 
quiry made with respect to the affray in 
which Duggan had been shot ? 

Lorp NAAS: There has been no par- 
ticular inquiry ; but informations have, of 
course, been taken in the case. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE~ 
MEMBERS FOR SCOTLAND. 


QUESTION, 


Captain WHITE said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Statements made by him in 
the House that it is the intention of Go- 
vernment to increase the Representation 
of Scotland, and also that ‘‘ the improved 
Representation of Scotland is not to be 
satisfied by the sacrifice of English in- 
terests,’’ are to be explained by an inten- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to diminish the number of Irish 
Representatives ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, when I first read this Ques- 
tion I thought it was probably intended to 
convey a friendly intimation on the part of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman as to the 
source whence the increased Representa- 
tion of Scotland might be supplied ; but it 
certainly is not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to provide that increased repre- 
sentation at the expense of the sister 
country. 

Captain SPEIRS said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
will inform the House as to the source 
from which he intends to provide the 
promised additional Representation for 
Scotland? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER: I think, Sir, it somewhat un- 
gracious on the part of the Scotch Mem- 
bers that after the announcement which 
has been made by the Government as to 
the increased Representation for Scotland 
they should press also for information as 
to the means by which the supply is to be 
found. I would beg the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to have confidence in the bounty 
of the Sovereign and the wisdom of Par- 
liament. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—BOROUGH FRANCHISE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he can furnish the House with 
any estimate as to the number of £10 
Borough Voters which will be added to 
the present constituencies by the Clauses 
of his Bill relating to the distribution of 
seats only without reference to the altera- 
tion of the franchise; also, how many 
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County Voters will be disfranchised by the 
same process; and, whether he can say 
how many £10 Voters will be added to 
the constituency of the Tower Hamlets 
when incorporated with the parish of West 
Ham ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as I have received no notice 
that the hon. Gentleman was about to put 
those Questions, and as they require a pre- 
cise answer, it would, I think, be con- 
venient that they should be put on the 
paper, in order that I may the more clearly 
understand them. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 


MANAGEMENT OF SCOTCH BUSINESS 
IN PARLIA MENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If any changes are contem- 
plated in the management of Scotch busi- 
ness in the House of Commons? It was not 
generally known by hon. Members in other 
parts of the United Kingdom that the Lord 
Advocate was not only the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Scotland, having very important 
and varied legal duties to perform, but he 
was also expected to take charge of the 
general civil administration of that part of 
the Empire, with only a nominal responsi- 
bility to the Home Office. The Lord Advo- 
cate, in fact, was the political dictator of 
Scotland. What he wanted to lay before 
the House was, that there existed a very 
strong, reasonable, continual, and increas- 
ing feeling of dissatisfaction in Scotland 
with regard to political matters, that so 
much power, patronage, and legislative 
responsibility should be placed in the hands 
of a practising lawyer, whose ordinary 
duties were onerous enough and quite 
sufficient to occupy his whole time, without 
casting upon him other functions which he 
could not adequately perform. The Lord 
Advocate of Scotland was always one of 
the most distinguished members of the 
Scotch bar, with a large practice before 
the courts in Edinburgh, which rendered 
it quite impossible for him to be at all times 
present in London when those courts were 
sitting. Three years ago the hon. Member 
for Ayrshire truthfully described the duties 
of the Lord Advocate as being so diverse, 
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so conflicting, and so complicated that no 
parallel to them could be found either in 
England or in Ireland. That hon. Gentle- 
man then moved for a Select Committee to 
bring about a change. In 1858, he (Mr. 
Baxter) submitted a Resolution to the 
House that one Under Secretary of State 
should be appointed in the Home Office to 
perform the functions and the political 
duties of the Lord Advocate; but the 
matter was not understood by the House, 
and they would not accept the proposal 
though many Scotch Members had voted in 
its favour. The question, perhaps, was 
not then ripe for discussion ; but circum 
stances had since occurred which might 
ensure a more favourable answer to his 
inquiry. In the year 1858 petitions and 
memorials had been sent up from all parts 
of Scotland advocating the proposed 
change. The people of that country gene- 
rally were persuaded that no measure was 
more likely to prove beneficial to them 
than one of that character, which would 
have the effect of relieving them from the 
domination of a few Scotch lawyers. In 
1858 he had ventured to say that the time 
might come when the Lord Advocate would 
not have a seat in that House. That state- 
ment was received with a smile of incredu- 
lity; but it was the fact that at the present 
moment the Lord Advocate had not a seat 
in the House of Commons, and the conse- 
quence was that Scotch business had come 
to an entire dead-lock in that House. He 
was aware that the Home Secretary was 
nominally responsible for the conduct of 
Scotch business; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when asked a question on Scotch 
business, appeared perfectly helpless. This 
state of things could not be permitted to 
go on much longer. If he were rightly 
informed, the Government had a number 
of important Bills in readiness with refer- 
ence to Scotland, but there was no one to 
take charge of them; and he believed 
that for the future there was less chance 
of the Lord Advocate obtaining a seat in 
that House. He knew that it was objected 
that a Scotch lawyer was needed to take 
charge of the Scotch Parliamentary busi- 
ness, because it was invariably of a tech- 
nical nature connected with the peculiarities 
of Scotch law. He denied that that was 
the case, and during the twelve years he 
had sat in the House he had noticed that 
the great majority of the Scotch measures 
introduced had been of that nature that, 
had they related to England, no one would 
have thought of placing them in the hands 
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of the Attorney General, as they would 
naturally have fallen to the province of the 
Home Secretary. The financial part of 
the question, as relating to the salary of 
the Under Secretary of State for Scotland, 
or by whatever title the new officer might 
be called, was comparatively of little im- 
portance. If the change could be made, 
the money necessary for it would be well 
expended ; but, as the First Scotch Lord 
of the Treasury received £1,000 a year, 
and the Seeretary to the Lord Advocate 
£350, he did not see the necessity for any 
great increase of expenditure. He hoped 
that the Government would take his sug- 
gestion into consideration, and he could 
assure them that the Scotch people would 
be grateful if the Government took the 
present opportunity of putting an end 
to a system which was most unpopular in 
Scotland. 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTGHER said, 
he believed that the Lord Advocate, if he 
were present in the House, would admit 
that the amount of business he was called 
on to transact, both in London and Edin- 
burgh, was of such a nature and extent 
that it was next to impossible that it could 
receive that attention which its importance | 
demanded. The fact of the Lord Advocate | 
having no seat in the House had at last | 
brought the matter to a crisis, for it was 
impossible that the Home Secretary could 
be conversant with the details of Scotch 
business. It was not too much to ex- 
pect that some Scotch Member might have 
the opportunity of taking part in the offi- 
cial transaction of Scotch business, and 
that that business should not be solely 
placed in the hands of the legal profession. 
He made these remarks in the most friendly 
spirit both towards the present and past 
Lords Advocate. He had no objection 
whatever to make to the present Lord Ad- 
vocate ; on the contrary, he entertained 
the highest respect for his character and 
abilities ; but it was impossible that any 
man in his position could properly dis- 
charge the political duties committed to his 
hands. 

Mr. CUMMING- BRUCE said, he 
could entirely endorse the observations 
which had been made on this subject, and 
he most sincerely trusted that the Home 
Secretary would take the matter into se- 
rious consideration. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he wished to ex- 
press his concurrence in what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter.) 
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CotoneL SYKES said, he could bear 
testimony to the great inconvenience in- 
curred by Scotch Members in having to 
trot tothe Lord Advocate’s office in Spring 
Gardens if they had to ask a question 
about Scotch business. The absence from 
that House of the officer responsible for 
that business was an intolerable nui- 
sance. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider the propriety of appointing an Under 
Secretary of State for Scotland. The 
fact was that the Scotch were the most 
lawyer-ridden and priest-ridden people in 
the world, and they were anxious to eman- 


| cipate themselves at least from the dominion 


of the lawyers. Complaint was made on 
the score of the Lord Advocate not having 
a seat in the House; but he considered 
that if he had a seat he would be of very 
little use, inasmuch as the duties he had to 
perform in Edinburgh were such that he 
could not possibly, with satisfaction to 
Scotch Members, take charge of the Scotch 
business that came before the House. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he believed that in 
Edinburgh the feeling in favour of the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
was as extensive as in any part of Scot- 
land. About fifteen years ago a large 
public meeting was held in Edinburgh, at 
which the Lord Advocate presided, and a 
memorial to the Government was decided 
upon, which was subscribed by large num- 
bers of the inhabitants. The Town Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and other public 
bodies also memorialized the Government 
on the subject. He was of opinion that 
the Home Secretary could not do a more 
popular act, as regarded all parties in 
Scotland, than accede to the suggestion 
made by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department 
that in the great city of Glasgow, of which 
he was a citizen, and in the burgh which 
he had the honour to represent, but one 
feeling prevailed, and that was strongly in 
favour of the recommendation of his hon. 
Friend. 


MINES AND MINERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. G. CLIVE said, he rose to call at- 


tention to the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the condition of 
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all Mines in Great Britain, to which the 
Act 23 & 24 Vict. does not apply. He 
considered the condition of the mining po- 
pulation, particularly in Cornwall, Wales, 
and the North of England, as very un- 
satisfactory. The state of things was 
very serious; the men employed in the 
mines were prematurely old, and commu- 
nicated their infirmities to their offspring. 
Through the indomitable perseverance of 
the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey), then Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
thought it desirable to issue a Royal Com- 
mission, the Members of which, at great 
personal risk and inconvenience, visited the 
various localities, and came to a most con- 
clusive Report. They reported in 1864; 
their Report was unanimous and very 
strong; but hitherto nothing had been 
done on the subject. The conclusions at 
which they had arrived deserved the serious 
attention of the House and of the Govern- 
ment. They had found that in metalliferous 
mines the men in many cases lived twenty 
years less than the general mass of our 
population. That excessive mortality was 
caused, not by any sudden and violent ac- 
cidents, such as often occurred in collieries, 
but by the generally unhealthy influences 
to which the men were exposed. Among 
the principal of those fatal agencies was 
imperfect ventilation, and that amidst cir- 
cumstances which must in any ease be 
unfavourable to the maintenance of health. 
The miners had frequently to work at a 
temperature of not less than 100, and they 
were further subject to the alternate visita- 
tions of foul air, and of bitter and sweep- 
ing draughts. The Commissioners had 
recommended the adoption of regulations 
for the removal or the mitigation of those 
evils, and it was manifestly desirable that 
those regulations should as speedily as pos- 
sible be adopted. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the statement 
the hon. Gentleman had made relative to 
the lamentable occurrence that had lately 
taken place must satisfy the House that 
there was a great call for legislation upon 
this subject. But the necessity for legis- 
lation was not limited to coal mines. 
There the danger forced itself on public 
attention by the wholesale sacrifice of life 
that too frequently took place, but the 
metalliferous mines equally required atten- 
tion. The Report of the Commissioners 
in 1864 demonstrated this fact; but if they 
wanted a proof of the necessity of Reform 
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they had it here, for that Report for all 
practical purposes hitherto might as well 
not have been made. Let him call atten- 
tion to the following Resolutions :— 


Miners. 


“« Resolution 1. That there is a great excess of 
sickness and mortality among metalliferous 
miners which is mainly attributable to the imper- 
fect ventilation of the mines. 2. That several 
other causes, both general and local, largely con- 
tribute to impair the health of the miner—namely, 
exposure to cold and wet, and to sudden alterna- 
tions of temperature, wearing wet clothes, inhala- 
tion of gritty particles, and the exertion of climb- 
ing ladders from great depths.” 


And here he would remark that in metal- 
liferous mines the danger arose, not from 
firedamp explosions, but from the ordinary 
state of the mine atmosphere, which was 
capable of remedy. The present system 
of ventilation only kept up a current of 
air; but what was needed was a second 
shaft, such as was in use in coal mines, to 
change the air completely. This would 
effectively secure a ventilation which would 
prolong the lives now prematurely and la- 
mentably cut off by a slow process of 
poison. It had been proved that the real 
danger of the miner did not lie so much 
in the explosion of firedamp as in the 
vitiated and unwholesome atmosphere which 
he was compelled to breathe while pursuing 
his avocation. Sickness and loss of vital 
power were very common among them on 
this account, and as a general rule a miner 
at fifty years of age, instead of being in 
the full enjoyment of vigour, like ordinary 
men, was a decrepid old man. As an il- 
lustration, he would quote a small portion 
of the evidence given before the Commis- 
sioners ?— 


‘Mr. Richard Burford Searle, M.R.C.S.: 
Are you well assured of that ?—I was looking 
over my list to-day, and I came to that conclusion. 
It is remarkable how the children die off here.— 
Chairman ; Is that conclusion drawn from the 
register, or from your own observation ?—From 
my own observation.—Mr. Kendall; As far as 
your experience goes, do the children of the miners 
die more under three years of age than the 
children of the agriculturists ?— Yes ; most 
decidedly —To what do you attribute that? 
Why should a miner’s child be more subject to 
die under three years of age than the child 
of an agriculturist ?—Because the father is gene- 
rally in a more infirm state of health. The state 
of health of the miner tells upon the offspring de- 
cidedly. Mr. James Jago, M.D., Oxon, questioned 
by the Chairman: From your observations in the 
examination of miners, should you say that their 
illness was the effect of working in impure or 
poisonous air?—Looking at the anemic and 
pasty colour of the miner, which is very peculiar, 
and other facts as to his breathing—and I have 
seen them come to me excessively weak, when I 
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have been unable to detect any special cause to 
account for their want of breath and general 
weakness, excepting the mere absence of the red 
colour in their features—the unfavourable condi- 
tion under which they work alone seems to me 
sufficient to account for the great deterioration in 
their strength, and very likely for their gradual 
decay, bringing on premature old age, and I think 
a loss of their vital power or force.” 

The third Resolution of the Commis- 
sioners was to the following effect: — 

“‘ That accidents are of frequent occurrence in 

metalliferous mines, and that they principally re- 
sult from miners falling from ladders and stem- 
ples, or from one level to another ; from falls of 
the rock or stuff ; from want of caution in blast- 
ing; from defective gear and imperfect super- 
vision of machinery ; from sudden eruptions of 
water or foul air, and from the bursting of 
boilers.” 
And here he would suggest that the sub- 
stitution of copper for iron tools in blast- 
ing, copper being confessedly not liable to 
explode, would be preferable, and would 
avoid one present great cause of danger, and 
that by a little expenditure the iron ladders 
now in use might be divested of their dan- 
ger by the insertion of a slip of lead or of 
copper, like a sandwich, in the iron. What 
was, perhaps, wanted now for carrying out 
the Report of the Commission appointed in 
1864 was a Commission to report as to the 
best means of immediately carrying out 
the Resolutions of that Commission. This 
was all he had to say as far as the metal 
mines were concerned. 

With reference to the coal mines, a 
system of ventilation existed, but it was 
insufficient in many cases, as, for in- 
stance, in the Oaks colliery. There it 
was proved on evidence that for seventy 
miles of travelling way there was only 
one up-cast and one down-cast shaft. 
But at least two up and two down were 
necessary, and had they existed half the 
lives lately sacrificed might have been 
spared through that alone. The area of 
ventilation in all cases should be within de- 
fined limits. But this was not all—taking 
for granted that the men employed in 
mines would be often so unconscious of 
danger that they would frustrate the wisest 
regulations, he maintained that on that 
very account the risk they incurred ought 
to be reduced to the smallest minimum 
possible, and that if any indicator of risk 
existed the Legislature were bound to see 
that it was used. In the Barnsley pit the 
great loss of life would not have occurred 
if the state of the air of the pit had been 
registered. Mr. Ansell’s fire damp indica- 
tor, he had reason to believe, supplied amply 
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the means both of giving notice of any 
sudden outburst of firedamp and of mark- 
ing its amount. The presence of 7} per 
cent of firedamp was enough to insure 
explosion if mixed with atmospheric air, 
He thought, then, that it would be a great 
improvement on the present law if it was 
definitely enacted that the. presence of 5 per 
cent of that gas should be considered an 
offence against the Colliery Inspection Act, 
for at present the amount was left indefi- 
nite, being ‘‘a dangerous amount,” and 
therefore liable to be overlooked altogether. 
Some effective test, together with a system 
of telegraphic communication, would re- 
move the present danger arising from sud- 
den explosions, while a more effective ven- 
tilation would give a greater chance of es- 
cape, and also prvent the accumulation of 
firedamp to so great a degree. Anda 
regular system of registration, also, while 
it would not prevent men ‘‘ coming upon 
gas,”’ would prevent their going down into 
the pit when gas to a dangerous extent 
was in it. One more suggestion he had to 
make was that this country should follow 
the example of the French Government, 
who had offered a reward of £4,000 for the 
best system of protecting lives. Such an 
offer would call out the energies of practi- 
cal men to help in the solution of our diffi- 
culties. . 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that a Bill 
upon this subject was in preparation when 
the late Government went out of office. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought that 
while thousands of lives were being sacri- 
ficed it was no answer to his appeal to that 
House for some speedy legislative enact- 
ment to protect the lives and the health of 
miners to be told that a Bill had been in 
preparation. What was wanted was imme- 
diate remedial measures. The noble Chair- 
man of the Commission (Lord Kinnaird) had 
himself prepared and brought in a Bill which 
might have proved beneficial; but it was im- 
peded, instead of assisted, by the late Go- 
vernment, and it was a Member of that Go- 
vernment who obliged him to withdraw it. 
When the present Government came into 
office an appeal was made to them to intro- 
duce a Bill, but the mass of business de- 
volving on a new Government was some 
excuse for their not doing so ; but he hoped 
and trusted that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) would satisfy these poor men 
who were certainly some of the most in- 
dustrious of Her Majesty’s subjects. They 
were treated with cousiderable neglect 
when legislation was deferred from time 
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to time, notwithstanding the presentation 
of a Report showing how their lives were 
sacrificed. No private Member could bring 
in a Bill on the subject, and these men 
felt they were not represented. Who were 
these men to look to for relief unless to 
the Government, after the Government had 
obtained the information contained in the 
Report? To the noble Chairman of the 
Commission it was a matter of the deepest 
regret that a Bill was not introduced, 
knowing as he did that the fatal conse- 
quences continued to this day from want 
of legislation on the subject. If a deaf 
ear was still turned to such an appeal he 
could only repeat what he began by saying, 
that the country had here a practical proof 
of the need of Reform. What he pleaded 
for would involve, doubtless, some expen- 
diture of money ; but if this were to be 
placed in the scale against the lives of a 
most deserving and industrious class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, then, he said, it 
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was proved that the possessors of capital | 
were more effectively represented in that | those of the healthiest man in the world. 


House than the creators of capital. He 
trusted, hawever, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would take this question into 
their most serious consideration. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he had had some 
experience in mining matters, and he, to- 
gether with the other Commissioners, had 
endeavoured to prevent the noble Lord at 
the head of that Commission from bringing 
in a Bill upon the subject, showing him 
that the matter was one of extreme deii- 
cacy, and that great care was necessary. 
Contrary, however, to the wish of the 
Commissioners, his Lordship had brought 
in a Bill, which he undertook, as a practi- 
eal man, to say was as unpractical and 
visionary a Bill as any ever brought into 
the House of Lords. The ventilation pro- 
posed would be most difficult and expen- 
sive. The noble Chairman, while in Corn- 
wall, had endeared himself to every one, 
and, some short time since, would have 
been received with open arms. Now, how- 
ever so great a change had taken place in 
the feelings of the people, that whereas he 
was formerly almost worshipped by the 
miners, he would now, if he went into 
Cornwall, stand a very good chance of a 
ducking. The fact was that the noble 
Chairman, by proposing bis Bill, had greatly 
offended every one connected with the 
mining interests ; and the lords and adven- 
turers were so opposed to a measure intro- 
duced by one whopretended, and whoI really 
believe, wished to be their friend, that they 
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had of late evinced a reserve which made 
it difficult to approach them. About two 
years since mining operations, which had 
until then been in a flourishing condition, 
were in a terrible state, and the present 
moment, when mining interests were so de- 
pressed, was about the worst possible one to 
select for introducing a Bill which would 
tend to increase the expense of working 
the mines. One-half of the miners had 
left Cornwall, and of those remaining the 
half were unemployed. Great profits had 
been and might again be made by mining ; 
but he hoped that, while mining was in its 
present depressed condition, no measure 
tending to inerease the expense, and con- 
sequently to injure the interests of the 
poor miner, would be introduced into Par- 
liament. He repudiated the assertion that 
the children of miners were less healthy 
than those of other people, and asserted on 
medical testimony that, though the father 
might be what is called consumptive, the 
children were as fine and as healthy as 
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Mr. BRUCE said, he did not agree 
with the opinion that the question was one 
admitting of easy solution. On the con- 
trary, there were great difficulties in the 
way, and these would require grave and 
mature consideration. The evils arising 
from the manner in which the mining 
operations were carried on had not been 
exaggerated by the hon. Member for Here- 
ford (Mr. Clive). The evils were mainly 
caused by defective ventilation, the ascend- 
ing and descending, and the early em- 
ployment of children in the mines. It was 
admitted on all hands that the mortality 
amongst miners between the ages of thirty- 
five and fifty-five was almost double the | 
mortality amongst other classes of the 
working population. In collieries, good 
ventilation was absolutely necessary for 
carrying on the works. Without a large 
stream of air it would be impossible to 
carry on colliery operations ; but it was not 
so in the Cornish mines ; but the Cornish 
miner was behind all other miners in un- 
derstanding the rules of ventilation. He 
(Mr. Bruce) knew that from having de- 
scended into mines of considerable depth. 
The condition of the workmen was awful, 
and the surprise was how they could do 
their work. When added to that the 
miner had to ascend after his work the 
height of a mountain, it would be seen 
what heavy calls there were on the strength 
of the miners of Cornwall. It was well 
known that in collieries the air was carried 
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down one shaft and up another; but the 
ventilation in the Cornish mines was dif- 
ferent, and men exhausted by work might 
have to climb up, breathing vitiated air 
that had passed through the mine. It 
would be impossible to supply the Cornish 
mines at once with the necessary facilities 
for ventilation, and the operation would in 
many instances be attended with great ex- 
pense. The question was, what remedy 
should be applied. The late Government 
had examined the matter carefully ; and 
after communicating with the Cornish 
Members and other persons, they had made 
considerable progress towards the prepara- 
tion of a measure. He should pay homage 
to the humanity of Lord Kinnaird. His 
Lordship had spent a week at the mines 
in examining and acquainting himself with 
all the circumstances of the case, in order 
that he might be able to conduct the ex- 
amination more effectively. What the late 
Government proposed to do, and what they 
would have done if there had not been a 
change of Ministry was this—they would 
have laid on the table a Bill re-constituting 
the Court of Stannaries with power to 
improve the ventilation of mines. And if 
there were no other means of doing so, it 
was proposed that inspectors should be ap- 
pointed to recommend some means of venti- 
lation. He believed the matter was ripe 
for legislation, and he believed that venti- 
lation would not be followed by the ruin 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. Kendall) feared. 
The late Government very carefully ex- 
amined the subject, but finding that the 
Bill of Lord Kinnaird was too sweeping in 
its provisions they could not support it. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Walpole) would look into 
the archives of the Home Office he would 
there find material to enable him to proceed 
with this question. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the observa- 
tions of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce) 
were extremely just and accurate as to 
the course which the late Government in- 
tended to pursue, and which they con- 
sidered would have been the best mode of 
remedying the evils that now existed. 
The proposal amounted to this—that the 
metal mining districts should be divided 
into seven, and that each should be placed 
under the superintendence of three persons 
selected from a general body, composed of 
lords, adventurers, and mining workmen, 
He admitted that the numerous things 
which had fallen upou him to do had pre- 
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that speed which it deserved; but he 
begged to assure the House that he had 
not lost sight of it, and after the appeal 
which had been made to him to-night he 
would do his best to take the matter in 
hand, and to see if some measure could 
not be framed so as to prevent the present 
disastrous and injurious effects in these 
mines. As regarded the question of Scotch 
business in Parliament, the hon. Member 
for Montrose had referred to a proposal 
which he made some years ago in this 
House for the better conduct of the Scotch 
business. He begged to say that he did 
not coincide with the conclusions at which 
the hon. Gentleman had arrived. He be- 
lieved himself, from the ability which had 
characterized a number of Lord Advocates 
who had had seats in that House, and from 
their knowledge and acquaintance with the 
Scotch Members, there was no part of the 
business of this kingdom really better 
done than the Scotch business. At the 
same time, he could not close his eyes 
to the fact that a great change had for 
some years been coming over the minds 
of the Scotch people, and that they 
would prefer that some civilian in the 
shape of an assistant or Under Secretary 
should be the medium of communication 
with them instead of the Lord Advocate. 
When this matter was brought before the 
House some years ago, it was lost bya 
great majority. There was a discussion 
subsequently, and there was then conside- 
rable division of opinion even amongst the 
Scotch Members themselves ; but he was 
bound to say, after listening to what had 
been said in the debate of to-night, that 
amongst the Scotch Members on both sides 
there seemed to be no difference of opi- 
nion now, and they all seemed to be agreed 
that some change in relation to the con- 
duct of Scotch business in Parliament 
should be adopted. If he might venture 
to give an opinion, he would say that his 
own views more or less—he would say, 
more than less—coincided with the opi- 
nions which had been expressed by those 
Gentlemen—and seeing at the present mo- 
ment the great inconvenience of not having 
the Lord Advocate in the House, he 
thought that it was a matter which de- 
served the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and he promised that so far as he 
was concerned it should receive the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. One 
word in reference to the present state of 
things. The hon, Gentleman had said 
that when these Scotch matters were 
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brought under his attention, he (Mr. Wal- 

le) was entirely in the hands of the 
Lord Advocate. On that point he wished 
to observe that there were three distinct 
matters which the Home Secretary had 
to look after in reference to Scotch affairs. 
In the first place he had to superintend in 
Scotland, as he did in England, the gene- 
ral criminal business of the country. Then 
he had Church patronage to a large extent, 
and in the third place he was supposed, 
and did, with the aid of the Lord Advo- 
eate, attend to the Scotch legislation which 
occurred in the House of Commons. Now, 
with regard to the first of these matters, 
the superintendence of the criminal busi- 
ness of Scotland, he thought he might say 
that he bad paid and would continue to 
pay as much attention to that as he did 
to the criminal business of his own coun- 
try. With regard to the patronage, it 
was not just to say that it was left entirely 
to the Lord Advocate. In the case of 
every one of the livings which were given 
away he had all the testimonials brought 
before him, and he examined them himself 
before any patronage was disposed of. 
Therefore, instead of a nomination or sug- 
gested name being taken as a matter of 
course, the reverse was the case. It had 
happened to him within the last six months 
that he had been in office that he had had 
to question the propriety of three appoint- 
ments, and he did not sanction those ap- 
pointments, which were recommended to 
him not only by the Lord Advocate but 
by others. He was thankful to say that 
the late Lord Advocate, before his pro- 
motion to the Bench, informed him that in 
two out of those three appointments he had 
ascertained that he (Mr. Walpole) was 
right and that the Lord Advocate was 
wrong. This would show that the busi- 
ness was not done in a perfunctory manner, 
but that it was carefully conducted. As 
to the Scotch legislation, without the aid 
of the Lord Advocate he could not conduct 
it. As regarded the business now before 
the House, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Peeblesshire (Sir Graham Montgomery) 
would be considered in this House as the 
person with whom the Scotch Members 
could communicate on all subjects of Scotch 
legislation, and the Lord Advocate, out of 
the House, would also communicate with 
them, and by their joint assistance he 
hoped they would be able to get through 
some of the most important Scotch busi- 
ness which would be submitted to this 
House in the course of the present Ses- 
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sion. He might here remark that there 
were two Bills already in the House of 
Lords. First there was the Hypothec 
Bill, which had passed through Commit- 
tee, and the other was the Recovery of 
Debts Bill, which was on the point of going 
through Committee. Then there was the 
Justiciary Courts Bill, which he believed 
would come down to this House at no very 
distant day. Then, as regarded the House 
of Commons, the Lyon King at Arms 
Bill had gone through Committee, and the 
Consolidation of the Public Health Bill 
stood for Monday next. This was an im- 
portant measure, and if the Scotch Mem- 
bers would give him their assistance he 
would do his best to facilitate Scotch busi- 
ness in the House. He thought there 
would be advantage in having a civilian 
Under Secretary, who could be the medium 
of communication between the Scotch 
Members and the Government as to what 
ought to be the transaction of Scotch busi- 
ness in and out of the House, and whether 
the Government could see their way or not 
to such an appointment, he would at least 
take care that it was brought under their 
notice. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to confirm what had fallen from his right 
hon. Friend, not only as to the supervision 
by the Home Office of the affairs of Scot- 
land, but also to the duties performed 
by the Home Secretary in reference to 
Scotch patronage. It was a mistake to 
suppose that the patronage was disposed 
of by the Lord Advocate. No doubt 
legal appointments were made after con- 
sultation with the Lord Advocate, and 
his recommendation was necessarily of 
great weight. As regarded the chureh 
patronage, the Home Secretary disposed 
of it on his own responsibility, as he did 
of the Professorships in the Universities, 
after obtaining the best information he 
could from every quarter. As to legisla- 
tion, no doubt the Scotch Bills were framed 
with great care on the part of the Lord 
Advocate; but he understood that one com- 
plaint on the part of Scotch Members was, 
that during a large portion of the Session 
the Lord Advocate, if in extensive prac- 
tice, was detained by legal business in 
Edinburgh. Another objection was, that 
under the present system Scotch Mem- 
bers, not belonging to the legal profes. 
sion, had no opportunity of being brought 
forward to take charge of the Scotch busi- 
ness. He should be sorry to express a 
decided opinion as to whether an Under 
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Secretary should be appointed for the 
Scotch business; but he doubted whether 
he would have sufficient employment either 
of an administrative or legislative kind. 
He would suggest whether, by a different 
arrangement of the duties of the present 
Under Secretaries, one of them conver- 
sant with Scotch business might not, in 
the absence of the Lord Advocate, with 
the aid of the hon. baronet the Member 
for Peeblesshire (Sir Graham Montgomery), 
take charge of the Parliamentary business 
relating to Scotland. That arrangement 
might, as a temporary measure at all 
events, be satisfactory. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was quite 
ready to go along with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) in any 
reasonable legislation, having in view 
the important object of saving life in 
mines, as far as practicable. But some 
of the remarks of that hon. Gentleman 
were, he thought, not altogether reason- 
able. The hon. Member, referring to the 
recent deplorable catastrophe at the Oaks 
Colliery, stated that there was positive 
proof that if certain precautions had been 
adopted that accident would not have oc- 
curred. Now, when the inquest was held, 


and an inquiry conducted with the utmost 


eare and skill had been brought to a close, 
the jury were absolutely unable to satisfy 
themselves as to the causes of the acci- 
dent. It was therefore too bold an asser- 
tion to say that there was positive proof that 
the calamity would not have happened if 
certain precautions had been taken. The 
hon, Gentleman stated that if the indicator 
had been in use in that colliery the pre- 
sence of explosive gases would have been 
ascertained, and the danger might have 
been averted. But it should be remem- 
bered that that instrument was a most deli- 
cate and complicated piece of machinery, 
and it was exceedingly doubtful whether, as 
at present constructed, it was adapted to 
the ordinary wear and tear of coal mines. 
Though, however, it was a comparatively 
novel invention, and as yet had been only 
tried on a small scale, there was no 
indisposition on the part of the coal 
owners to give it a fair trial. It was not 
quite fair when such a strong feeling had 
been excited in regard to that accident to 
say that if an instrument like that had been 
used it would not have occurred. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that he had not 
spoken upon his own authority on that sub- 
ject. He understood from a gentleman of 
great experience in mining that the instru- 
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ment in question was not so delicate as 
the hon. Gentleman supposed, and that 
where it had been tried it had béen found 
effective. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he only wished to 
say one word upon the question brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Hereford. 
His (Lord Elcho’s) attention had recently 
been drawn to this subject, and he would 
observe that the present state of inspection 
of coal mines was most unsatisfactory, 
They had twelve inspectors, but the in- 
spection was practically null, for it ap- 
peared from a statement made by a depu- 
tation to the Home Secretary that one 
inspector had no less than 900 mines 
under his inspection, and therefore the 
House must see that it could not be well 
done. He had heard that the Oaks mine 
had not been inspected for six years, and 
Mr. Matthews, the chairman of the Mining 
Association, was of opinion that the two 
shafts at that colliery were quite insufficient. 
The upceast and downcast shafts were close 
together, and the air had to travel sixty 
miles through the works to supply ventila- 
tion. The men had to travel one-and-a- 
half to two miles each way through the 
works, Now, that was the case of a coal 
mine where there was the danger of an 
explosion. In the metalliferous mines 
there was not the same danger from ex- 
plosicn, but they were charged with dele- 
terious gases most prejudicial to life; and 
though coal mines were nominally in- 
spected, metalliferous were not inspected 
at all. There ought to be better arrange- 
ments for carrying off the noxious gases. 
It would be a wise economy, as well as to 
the interest of the miners, if there were a 
better inspection of all mines, in order to 
secure safety and proper ventilation. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Perth (Mr. 
Kinnaird) said that if miners were better 
represented in that House, these accidents 
would not happen; but he (Lord Elcho) 
had had an experience of twenty-six years 
in that House, and had always seen plenty 
of Members ready to take up such cases 
and to represent the views and inte- 
rests of the working classes. With re- 
spect to the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Montrose, he had had some 
experience of the subject during the time 
that he was the Scotch Lord of the Trea- 
sury in the Government of Lord Aberdeen, 
and he must say that owing to the occa- 
sional pressure of legal business in Edin- 
burgh rendering it impossible for the Lord 
Advocate to be in his place in Parliament, 
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he had himself to discharge duties which 
would have properly devolved on that 
learned Lord. He thought that Scotch 
business would not suffer, but rather gain, 
if some such suggestion as that of the hon. 
Member for Montrose were adopted. 


IRELAND—INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BRUEN said, he rose to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
justice of a claim for compensation to the 
late Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
in Ireland for the loss of their offices. He 
thought it was unfair to employ men for 
the best years of their lives in offices which 
they had reason to believe would be per- 
manent, and then, when it was found that 
their services could be dispensed with, to 
displace them without compensation, leav- 
ing them, as was in many instances the 
ease, to die of starvation by the roadside. 
Many of those gentlemen who held these 
appointments had given up others in order 
to accept them. Almost all of the officers 
whose ease he was bringing before the 
House had received testimonials of their 
efficiency, and resolutions recommending 
the grant of compensation to them had 
been passed by the grand juries of various 
counties and the municipal corporations of 
several boroughs. The Act of 1860 had 
been amended by a subsequent Act in 
1862 ; but a proviso introduced into that 
Act had proved fatal to the measure. The 
Act of 1835, which appointed these In- 
spectors, gave power to levy certain fees, 
and provided for penalties in cases of im- 
pingement. He hoped the House would 
consent to grant this Committee. 

Mr. PIM seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the justice of a claim for compensation to the 
late Inspectors of Weights and Measures in Ire- 
land for the loss of their offices,” —( Mr. Bruen,) 
—instead thereof. 


Lord NAAS said, it was with great 
reluctance that he must ask the House to 
take a view of the case different from that 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. The fact was admitted that con- 
siderable hardship had been inflicted on 
those officers by the Act of 1860. He must, 
however, observe that they were not per- 
sons who gave up the whole of their time 
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to the performance of their public duties, 
and that they did not occupy a position 
similar to that of officers in whose case 
compensation for loss of office was usually 
given. Upon that point, however, he did 
not lay much stress, the real question for 
the consideration of the House being out 
of what fund the proposed compensation 
was to be paid. It wasin 1862 suggested 
by the then hon. Member for Youghal (Mr. 
Butt) that it should be paid out of the local 
rates; but that suggestion was received 
with general disfavour, in fact no one else 
supported it. The demand now made was 
that the compensation should come out of 
monies to be voted by Parliament ; but 
with every disposition to relieve those offi- 
cers, he could not see how a case could be 
made out for doing so out of the public 
funds. There was no recent precedent for 
the adoption of such a course, and he was 
sure that it would be resisted, not only by 
the present but by the late Secretary to 
the Treasury, on public grounds. It would 
therefore be simply deluding those officers 
to hold out to them false hopes by acced- 
ing to the Motion of his hon. Friend for 
inquiry. The more candid and straight- 
forward course was to negative the pro- 
posal, 

Mr. SYNAN said, the late officers of 
weights and measures in Ireland were paid 
by fines and fees, a portion of which were 
now paid in aid of the salaries of the clerks 
of petty sessions. The Imperial Treasury, 
consequently, had the benefit to that extent 
of the fines and fees, for it would be the duty 
of the State, if the fines and fees were not 
80 appropriated, to make up to the clerks of 
sessions any deficiency in their salaries. 
The principal portion of the time of these 
gentlemen was occupied in such a way as 
to keep them from other occupations, and 
they had a fair ground for coming to that 
House to ask how the funds were applied 
which might have been rendered available 
for their assistance. He thought that o 
fair ground had been shown for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. 

Mr. VANCE said, that the late inspec- 
tors of weights and measures in Ireland 
did not at the present moment ask for 


-compensation, but only asked for inquiry. 


The noble Lord said that those officers 
were not appointed by the Crown, but by 
the grand juries. He had, however, known 
men in a good position, and having friends 
in that House, to obtain pensions, though 
they had received no appointment from 
the Crown—he alluded to the proctors in 
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the different Courts of Probate, and he 
trusted that the claims of the inspectors of 
weights and measures would not be disre- 
garded, because they happened to be humble 
men without influence. He knew one case 
in which the whole of the officer’s time 
had been employed, and that in many they 
had been reduced to great straits. 

Genera DUNNE said, he thought it 
would be better for the late inspectors 
to submit their case to the Treasury, and 
to the justice of the House, than to have 
a Select Committee appointed. They had 
made out their case. 

Mr. PIM said, he did not see how jus- 
tice could be done without the appointment 
of a Committee, whose business would be 
to ascertain whether compensation should 
be granted. The noble Lord had fully ad- 
mitted the justice of the case, and the 
House ought to see that justice was done. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he thought that the noble Lord had 
taken the wisest, and even the kindest 
course, in declining to submit the case 
to a Select Committee. It was not to be 
expected that the result of inquiry by a 
Committee would induce the Government 
to pay the compensation asked for out of 
the public funds, for the fines and fees 
went to the relief of the local funds. He 
was sorry for the condition of the persons 
whose case was brought under considera- 
tion, but he should feel it his duty to 
vote against the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 134 ; Noes 
41: Majority 93. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND—REWARDS 
TO THE CONSTABULARY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to confer any special rewards on 
those members of the Irish Constabulary 
who have distinguished themselves by me- 
ritorious services during the late disturb- 
ances, and to call his attention to the 
defenceless state of many of the Irish 
police barracks. He wished to avoid all 
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reference not absolutely necessary to the 
occurrences that had lately taken place in | 
Ireland, for, although he felt it was the | 
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delay, to inquire into the causes of disaf- 
fection in Ireland, he thought it perfectly 
obvious that the time for this would not 
come till those sterner duties had been 
discharged which, unfortunately, followed 
every unsuccessful insurrection. He 
wished to call attention to the courage 
and self-reliance exhibited, he believed, 
in every place in Ireland, where the 
police force came into collision with the 
insurgents during the late unhappy at- 
tempt at rebellion. 1t would be invidious 
to make any arbitrary selection of cases ; 
but he might fairly refer to two instances, 
both of which occurred in the county he 
had the honour to represent. There wasa 
small village called Ardagh, lying at the 
foot of the hills which divided the county 
of Kerry from the county of Limerick. 
The police barracks there had no means 
of defence in case of attack by an armed 
foree. On the night of the 5th instant one 
constable and four sub-constables were 
attacked by a body of fifty men, a number 
of whom penetrated into the barracks. 
Within the barracks, in addition to the 
constabulary, were the wife and two in- 
fant children of the constable. The police 
knew well if they would only consent to 
give up their arms nota hair ox their heads 
would be touched, and the woman and chil- 
dren would be uninjured. But those brave 
men drove out those who had effected an 
entrance at the point of the bayonet, and 
of the assailants twenty-two were now in 
custody. In the police barracks at Kil- 
malloch, at the other end of the county, 
fourteen constables and sub-constables were 
attacked by 200 men, directed, he believed, 
by an officer who had served in the Ame- 
rican Federal army. The attack lasted 
for three or four hours, Three women 
and eleven children were in the house; an 
attempt was made to burn it in order to 
effect an entrance ; but still the police gal- 
lantly resisted till sub-inspector Miller 
arrived with ten men, who took the insur- 
gents in flank, when the police in the 
barracks rushed out and completely de- 
feated the assailants, of whom a consider- 
able number were in custody. Although 
in those instances the numbers employed 
were not large, the results arrived at by the 
gallant conduct of the police were of the 
highest possible importance. Had the 
police yielded for an instant the insur- 
rection would have spread throughout 
the country, and had to be put down 
by military foree. Pecuniary rewards 


duty of Parliament, with the least possible | given for ordinary good conduct were 
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not sufficient recompense in such a case. 
There was a precedent and he hoped it 
would be followed, whereby Her Majesty 
might be graciously pleased to bestow on 
these men the highest reward of bravery, 
the Victoria Cross. The second part of 
his question related to the bad construction 
of the police barracks in Ireland and their 
generally defenceless condition. There 
were 1,600 barracks in Ireland, of which 
only about thirty belonged to the Govern- 
ment. The remainder were rented at a 
charge of between £28,000 and £29,000 
a year. They were nearly all utterly 
defenceless. They had large windows, 
and no means of protection for those in- 
side, or of resistance in case of attack. 
In consequence of this state of things it 
had been found absolutely necessary in 
many places to call the men from the out- 
stations and to mass them at the larger 
stations—a proceeding which was most 
caleulated to increase the panic which ex- 
isted. It was absolutely necessary that 
Her Majesty’s Government should take 
into consideration the defenceless state of 
the police barracks, which he had been 
informed could be put in a good state of 
defence for £150 each. Some difficulty 
might be raised with regard to the building 
of new barracks, in consequence of the 
Government having no power to take land 
for such a purpose ; but that difficulty 
might easily be got over by the landowners 
consenting that such a power should be 
placed in the hands of Government. He 
left the matter with perfect confidence in 
the hands of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland (Lord Naas), who had shown 
so admirable a determination to put down 
party feeling, and to rely upon the or- 
dinary operation of the law during these 
trying times. The noble Lord had by his 
conduct won the gratitude of the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he cordially concurred in what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the gallant and patriotic conduct of the 
Irish constabulary during the late disturb- 
ances. His own experience of the de- 
meanour of that body, and the high opi- 
nion entertained of the foree by their 
able commander, Colonel Wood, had led 
him to believe that if, unfortunately, 
their services were required to quell dis- 
turbances such as had lately taken place, 
they would not be found wanting, and 
he was happy to find that that expec- 
tation had not been disappointed. He 
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hoped such services would not be forgotten. 
It must be admitted on all hands that when 
small bodies of the Irish constabulary found 
themselves attacked in the darkness of the 
night by large masses of men, as was the 
ease on the high road at Tallaght, they 
had acted most gallantly. It was impos- 
sible for the police to know at the time 
the amount of the force which they had to 
deal with, or how formidable might be the 
nature of the insurrection that was moving 
and gathering around them on that night. 
It was impossible to overrate the gallant 
conduct of the men under these cireum- 
stances. The Irish constabulary were 
drawn from the Irish people, to whom they 
were attached by every tie of fellowship 
and of religion, and therefore they deserved 
the greater admiration for having set their 
misguided fellow-countrymen so noble an 
example of loyalty and patriotism. Turn- 
ing to the question of the improvement of 
the police barracks of Ireland, he scarcely 
thought that so large a sum as £150 per 
barrack would be required to put them into 
a sufficient state of defence. It would be 
more than the late enemy or any they were 
likely to encounter was worth. In most 
eases by merely opening a window or 
a loophole or two in the rear of the 
barracks they would be rendered perfectly 
capable of being vigorously defended. He 
wished to ask the noble Lord (Lord Naas) 
whether the Bill to improve the position 
and pay of the Irish constabulary, which 
had been prepared last year by the late 
Government, in accordance with a Report 
of a Commission appointed to inquire into 
this subject, and which had been carried 
through Parliament by the present Govern- 
ment, had worked successfully ; and whe- 
ther it had answered the expectations 
which had been formed of it by stimulating 
recruiting and keeping up the force to its 
proper numbers. He entirely concurred in 
the opinion which the right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed with regard to the firmness, 
the impartiality, and the moderation which 
the noble Lord had shown in putting down 
the late disturbances. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he could not for- 
bear calling attention to one case which in 
his opinion was deserving of special atten- 
tion, as it was the first of the kind that 
occurred. He came from that part of the 
country where these unfortunate occur- 





rences first broke out, and it would be 

in the recollection of the House that 

| the policeman (Duggan) going to Kil- 

lington with despatches was met in the 
P 
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dark by about seventy or eighty armed | the repentance of the people he was rather 
men, who called upon him to sur-| sceptical on that matter, but he was cer- 
render. He refused to do so, rode on, | tain that the country people took no part 
and would have got clear off with his | in the insurrection. The insurgents were 
despatches if he had not been shot in| composed of the people of the towns, not of 
the back by a cowardly assassin. Nocom- | the sons of farmers, and he believed the ma- 
pensation in money could reward that man, | jority of them were tailors. Fenianism 
and if the Victoria Cross were not confined | under another name existed in this country 
to the army he could conceive no more | as wellas in Ireland. As to the barracks, 
fitting reward for these men, as it would many of them were merely thatched and 
stimulate their bravery, though at thesame untenable; but if the Government would 
time he did not think men could exert | give a proper rent there would be no diffi- 
themselves more than these men had dune, | culty in obtaining proper barracks, which 
With regard to the question of the bar-| would be erected by the landowners, 
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racks, he thought a very little alteration; While he gave all praise to the police for 
in most cases would render them impreg- 
| 


the defence they made, he could not forget 
nable against attack by a mob. A door | that the feebleness of the attack showed 
opened in a wall, a few loop-holes inserted, | that the hearts of the assailants were not 
or even the raising of a window sill, would in the work. In other cireumstances they 
be all that was needed to put many of| would have shown no lack of bravery, 
these places in a state of defence. But; But they had been duped by American 
his main reason in rising was to express | fiilibusters. 
his hope that the Government would re-| Lorp NAAS said, he was sure that 
ward these men, not with money, but with , there was no subject that could be brought 
something that they could wear on their | under the consideration of the House that 
breasts. | was more worthy of their consideration, or 
Mr. BAGWELL said, he believed that which would more fully command the sym- 
an attempt at insurrection had been ren-| pathies of the House; and he was sure 
dered abortive by the determination of the | that not the House only, but the country— 
police, and that their conduct rebuked the | his own country in particular—were deeply 
mistrust too generally entertained respect- | indebted to his right hon. Friend for the 
ing them. Irishmen would perform their; eloquent tribute he had paid to the merits 
—= to me gece — in a - Le - “ — —_ to = not oe 
purely Irish regiment, which had been | only, but the whole country was so muc 
wrongfully mistrusted, did its duty in acting indebted. On the nights of the 5th and 
against relatives and friends, Irish gentle- | 6th of March these men were attacked in 
men were wont to say if any question of re- | no fewer than thirteen different places by 
ligion or polities disturbed the country the | bodies of men of unknown numbers in the 
constabulary could not be trusted. The | dead of the night, and without any time 
force ought to be treated as a civil force, | for preparation ; for though, in some in- 
and not a military one. Therefore, he ob- | stances, scanty information had been given 
jected to the proposal that the country ‘that an attack was meditated, yet that in- 
should be studded with little forts called | formation had been so often received, and 
oe. vas ose ' ee — suggest ba _ so pe oe in o ee 
do conetihaiaie oan While vse edie G68 all pe rosea ‘a nail ‘a 
the punishment of the principal Fenian less of violence, but in every case they 
leaders from America, he would Suggest | were repulsed by a force so inferior in 
leniency towards their humble Irish fol- ‘numbers as to be almost incredible. Such 
lowers, who repented that they had allowed | success as the police obtained on that 


themselves to be misled. 

Genenat DUNNE said, he did not 
know what his hon. Friend meant by a 
civil foree. If being armed to the teeth 


made a force military, then he thought | 


that character applied to the Irish police. 


He quite agreed that the honour and fidelity | 


of these men deserved a reward, and he 
thought it ought to be given in the shape 
of an order of merit and a pension. 


Mr. Herbert 


, their Sovereign. 
As to 


night, could only have been attained by 
_ the thorough reliance the men had on each 
other, and by the firm conviction they en- 
tertained, that they were doing their duty 
—the highest of all duties that could be 
imposed upon them, whether as men or as 
citizens —the duty of resisting the as- 
saults of men who were in arms against 
He begged the House to 
remember that this force consisted of about 
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11,000 men, seattered over the country at 
1,600 stations, and that these stations were 
occupied by parties varying from five to 
twelve or thirteen men. The average num- 
ber of men in each barrack was only seven. 
The House would see, therefore, what dis- 
cipline, good conduct, and courage must 
exist ina force so detached and so removed 
from the control ordinarily considered by mi- 
litary men necessary for the maintenance 
of discipline. Since this unfortunate Fenian 
movement had afflicted the country, no ef- 
forts had been spared by the emissaries of 
the conspiracy to seduce the constabulary 
from their allegiance. The same attempts 
which had been made, though seldom suc- 
cessfully, on the army, had also been made 
on the constabulary ; but he was proud to 
say that in hardly a single instance did any 
stain rest on the character of a mem- 
ber of the force. Every attempt to se- 
duce them from their allegiance had been 
attended with signal failure, and indeed he 
might say that in that respect the force 
was at the present moment absolutely and 
entirely without taint. We must remem- 
ber to what temptations these men are 
exposed. They were constantly mixing 
with the people, and at the same time were 
necessarily much withdrawn from the care 
and supervision of their officers. They 
had, however, not only evinced a de- 
termination to resist every attempt to 
draw them from their allegiance, but, as 
witnesses, policemen and soldiers had in- 
variably shown their willingness to dis- 
charge their duty loyally and honestly in 
whatever position they had been placed. 
It must also be borne in mind that this 
foree was entirely recruited from the 
Irish people. Its ranks, it was true, 
were filled from a class somewhat supe- 
rior to that which joined the regular 
army, as there was a certain qualification 
required, that no one was admitted into the 
force who could not read and write. The 
religion of the men was as nearly as possible 
in the same proportion as existed between 
the two creeds in the country. Nearly two- 
thirds of them were Roman Catholics, the 
remaining third being Protestants. There- 
fore, both in their distinetions of religion 
and in their character, they fairly repre- 
sented the great mass of the people from 
whom they were drawn. He entirely agreed 
with his right hon. Friend as to the impos- 
sibility of overrating the services rendered 
by the constabulary during the recent out- 
break, and particularly on the night of 
the 5th. Every attack on a police-barrack 
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and every attempt at armed insurrection 
had resulted in utter failure. It should 
be remembered that at the time these at- 
tacks were repelled the constabulary were 
ignorant as to the actual state of feeling 
in the country. They had been repeatedly 
told that a genera! rising was intended, and 
in almost every instance, when summoned 
to surrender and give up their arms and 
barracks, they were informed that the whole 
country was in arms, that the Irish Republic 
had been established, and that resistance 
would be useless. In the middle of the 
night the constables had no means of test- 
ing the accuracy of such statements or of 
ascertaining the number of their assailants, 
but there was no flinching. Every man 
did his duty, and defended to his utmost his 
post and hisarms. Taking all these things 
into account, it was difficult to over-esti- 
mate the credit due to them for their cour- 
age, fidelity, and constancy. If the conspi- 
rators had succeeded even temporarily in 
one of their attempts, and had established 
themselves in a barrack or any place of 
strength, so as to form the nucleus of a 
disaffected force, it was impossible to 
say what disastrous consequences might 
have ensued. Therefore, it seemed to 
him that the country owed a lasting 
debt of gratitude to these men, who had 
defeated the conspirators whenever they 
had been brought in contact with them, 
and who had proved to the country and to 
the world how utterly futile and contempti- 
ble was this attempt of treason. With 
regard to the particular question put by his 
right hon. Friend, he begged to say that 
last week, with the concurrence of the 
Lord Lieutenant, he had addressed a letter 
to the Treasury on the subject, and a copy 
of that letter would at some subsequent 
period be laid upon the table. Before 
sending that letter he had communicated 
with the chief officers of the force as to 
the mode in which some token of appro- 
bation might be bestowed on those members 
of the foree who had distinguished them- 
selves. He was happy to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government had assented to one 
of the two proposals which had been made. 
The second proposal was still under consi- 
deration. It was proposed that a small 
sum of money should be voted by the 
House as a special reward for those who 
took part im the late proceedings. It was 
intended not to submit that Vote in the 
ordinary way, among the civil contingen- 
cies, but to invite the House to pass a 
special Vote of £2,000, to be placed at 
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the disposal of the Inspector General of 
Constabulary for the purpose of conferring 
special rewards on these men. A distinct 
Vote, brought forward as a Supplementary 
Estimate, would be most gratifying to the 
members of the force, who would value 
the reward much more than if it had 
been conferred in any other manner. The 
vote which the House would be invited to 
come to would be tantamount -to a vote of 
thanks, as hon. Members would have an 
opportunity on that occasion of express- 
ing their sense of the conduct of these 
men. With regard to honorary rewards, 
he ought to mention that it was customary 
in the force itself to give honorary marks, 
which were much prized by the men, and 
the Inspector General had informed him 
that these would be given, with a slight in- 
crease of pay, toall the men who, either in- 
dividually or collectively, had particularly 
distinguished themselves during the late 
events. The question of barracks was 
one which required grave consideration. It 
ought to be considered whether it was more 
desirable to place every barrack in Ireland 
in a state of defence, or to select individual 
barracks, which might be made centres for 
four or five others, so that the men might 
retire from the outposts to the centre bar- 
rack in case of emergency. For his own 
part, he was in favour of making all the 
barracks, to a certain extent, defensible, 
as concentration, except under extreme cir- 
cumstances, is objectionable, and it was 
most important that the men should re- 
main in their stations as long as they 
could do so without danger to their 
lives. There would not be any great 
difficulty in carrying this out. Several 
plans had already been submitted to the 
Government ; and Parliament, he felt as- 
sured, would not be unwilling to place at 
the disposal of the Government such a sum 
as would be necessary to place most of 
the stations in a reasonable state of de- 
fence. With regard to thatched police 
barracks, he did not think there were any 
left in the country, and he knew that all 
new barracks were built upon a certain 
plan. If, however, there were such a thing 
as a thatched barrack in Ireland, it ought 
to be done away with at once. There was 
also a question as to the arms of the men, 
and he was afraid this would involve con- 
siderable expense. The present arm of 
the constabulary was not at all fitted for 
the duty they were called upon to perform. 
The rifle was too long and too heavy, while 
the bayonet attached to it was a weapon 
Lord Naas 
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which could hardly ever be used by a police- 
man. It had been suggested by the 
Inspector General that a short breech- 
loading rifle should be supplied to the men, 
which would not impede the rapidity of 
their movements, and he thought that 
would be a more efficient weapon than the 
long rifle now used. {Mr. Cuicnester 
Fortescue said, that this was recommended 
by the Commission.] It had been so re- 
commended, and he believed a particular 
weapon had been selected by the Inspector 
General. He hoped soon to be able to 
submit the matter to the Treasury. Before 
he sat down he wished to say a word with 
reference to a body which had not yet been 
mentioned—namely, the Dublin metropo- 
litan police force. They had not had the 
same opportunity as the country consta- 
bulary of distinguishing themselves; but, 
from his knowledge of the way in which 
they had discharged their arduous and 
responsible duties, he felt confident that 
they would have exhibited the same zeal 
and the same courage had they been placed 
in the same circumstances. Since the 
commencement of this Fenian movement 
they had been repeatedly engaged in ser- 
vice of considerable danger, and they had 
always evinced qualities o: the highest 
order, and several had lost their lives. 
He could not sit down without express- 
ing his acknowledgment to the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite for the testimony 
they had borne to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment during the past fortnight. He 
and his Colleagues had been anxious from 
the beginning of these unfortunate proceed- 
ings to show that the ordinary existing 
powers of the law were sufficient to enable 
them to cope with any active form of insur- 
rectionary movement, and he believed that 
when excitement had subsided, it would 
be acknowledged that they had done right 
in resisting any pressure that might have 
been placed upon them, and in refusing to 
apply to Parliament for increased powers. 
Those who had advised, or who had 
thought of recommending such a course, 
had, he believed, formed a totally erro- 
neous impression of the real state of feel- 
ing in Ireland. They (the Government) 
had determined to place their reliance on 
the loyalty, good feeling, and attachment 
of the majority of the people, and the 
result had shown that the course which 
they had adopted was the right one, for 
from all classes in the country they had 
received assurances of assistance and sup- 
port. He believed it would be found that 
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British law administered with firmness, im- | waters of the Shannon, and to draw up 
partiality and justice, would be quite suffi- | and spread their nets and land their fish on 
cient for the punishment of all men who | any beach, strand, or waste adjoining the 
had ineurred its penalties and for the | shore, as authorized by the third section of 
restoration of confidence to the country. | the Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries, 
The spectacle that would have been af- | 5 & 6 Vict. ec. 106. It appeared that the 
forded to the world by an application to Knight of Glin had a weir on the Lower 
Parliament for measures beyond those of | Shannon called the Long Rock Weir, 
the ordinary law, would have been most | which had been ordered to be abated by 
unfortunate, and would have given other | the Fishery Commissioners; but on an 
nations an entirely erroneous impression as | appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench this 
to the real state of feeling in Ireland. The | order was set aside, and the Knight of Glin 
Government wished to rely on the loyalty | proceeded to re-erect the weir. In order 
and attachment to the Constitution which | to prevent the drift and draft net fishermen 
prevailed among all classes and creeds in | casting their nets so near as to interfere 
Ireland, and the result had shown that they | with the weir he caused stones and other 
were not mistaken in reposing confidence | obstructions to be thrown into the river 
in the great mass of the people. The as- | near it, in consequence of which the fisher- 
surances they had received from every part | men had to keep at a distance, which was 
of Ireland, and from all classes of persons, | very disadvantageous, to prevent injury 
was sufficient to show that this conspiracy | being done to their boats and nets. The 
had taken root in the Jand only among the | fishermen summoned the Knight of Glin, 
lowest ranks, and that all men of re- | as they considered there was an obstruction 
spectable character, of patriotism, and in- | of their common law right to fish; but 
telligence, had entirely refused to have | after the case had been heard the magis- 
anything to do with it. With regard to | trates declared that their jurisdiction was 
the measure which, although originating | ousted, as the question of title had been 
with the late Government, he had been | raised, and thus the proceedings closed for 
instrumental in passing through Parliament | the time. Soon after the decision of the 
at the end of last Session, its working had | magistrates the fishermen sent a memorial 
been most satisfactory. Not only had re- | to the Lord Lieutenant, praying that steps 
cruiting for the police during the past two | should be taken to protect them, by di- 
months been found easier than before, but recting the Board of Works, as conserva- 
the men enlisting belonged to a better class | tors of the Shannon, to see to the matter 
than were usually attracted to the service. of their right. To this memorial no reply 
The House, therefore, might feel assured | had been received. Six days afterwards the 
that the increased expenditure which it | fishermen heard that the Knight of Glin 
had sanctioned last Session for the im- | had ordered his tenants to attend with 
provement of the lower branch of the | horses and cars to place further obstruc- 
police force had been found in working to | tions, and they thereon sent another me- 
be attended by good results. morial to the Lord Lieutenant praying for 
protection. The next day the fishermen, 
a ee ..,| at about nine o’clock, were drying their 
RELAND—FERERUES ON THE LOWER | nets on the strand when apocsds of 100 of 
SHANNON.— QUESTION. the Knight’s tenants, with some fifty or 

Mr. BLAKE said, he rose for the | sixty horses and cars, came on the strand 
purpose of asking the Chief Secretary to | laden with stones, walked over the nets, 
the Lord Lieutenant, Whether a Memorial | tearing them in pieces ; some of the horses 
has been received by the Irish Government | were thrown down by the nets, and several 
from Fishermen on the Lower Shannon, | assaults were committed on the fishermen 
complaining in the presence of Mr. Hartnell, J .P., who 
“Of an outrage committed on them by the | Tead the riot Act in order to quell the dis- 
destruction of their nets by the Knight of Glin, | turbance. Summonses and counter-sum- 
or by parties acting under his authority, and with | monses were issued for assault and malicious 
his approbation ;" injury, and by consent of the legal advisers 
and, if so, whether the Government of both parties, when the case came before 
have directed any and what steps to be | the magistrates, the whole question was 
taken to investigate the complaint made, | referred to the quarter sessions at Rath- 
as well as to maintain to the public their | keale, which commence on the 29th instant. 
common law right of fishing in the tidal | Probably the Solicitor General would say 
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in reply that, as the case was about to be 
tried, the Government could not now inter- 
fere. But he begged to tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Government ought to have 
interfered long before; even supposing 
that the Knight of Glin had a right to 
prevent the fishermen from using the shore 
he had no right to assault them, and thus 
assert his claim in an illegal manner. He 
had not the slightest doubt but that the 
public had, under the 5 & 6 Vict., a 
perfect right to use the shore for their 
fishing purposes. When the destruction of 
the nets took place the Government ought 
at once to have taken steps to satisfy them- 
selves of the justice of the application, and 
if they were so satisfied they ought to have 
protected the fishermen and enforced the 
laws, instead of the fishermen being 
obliged, at great expense and at a great 
sacrifice, to assert their rights in a court 
of justice. The authorities in Dublin ap- 
peared not to have taken the slightest 
notice of the memorial. The Knight of 
Glin was a man of ancient and honourable 
lineage, and was held in high esteem and 
consideration in Ireland. He was pos- 
sessed, as he (Mr. Blake) believed, of an 
ample fortune; but it would be both just 
and politic to make a man of his position 
feel, and to show the public also, that even 
in the assertion of his supposed rights he 
could not be suffered to do an illegal and 
arbitrary act. He hoped, in conelusion, 
that the Solicitor General would give an 
assurance that the matter would receive 
the attention of the Government. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerton) said, the 
memorials referred to by the hon. Member 
for Waterford had been received by the 
Irish Government, who had inquired into 
the circumstances, and had received replies 
to the memorials contradicting to a great 
extent the statements they contained. The 
conclusion that had been arrived at by the 
Government was that the question was 
purely one of private right of property, and 
not one of public right, as between the 
parties. It was stated that. there was as 
much foree used on the one side as had 
been used on the other. The Knight of 
Glin al'eged that the complaining parties 
had themselves committed an outrage. 
Summonses and cross-summonses had been 
issued for the purpose of trying the ques- 
tion. A civil action also had been com- 
menced, for the purpose of trying this 
question of private right. Under these 
circumstances, it was plain that this was 
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not a matter in which the Executive Go. 
vernment of the country could with any 
propriety interfere. 


PENSION TO MR. YOUNG, AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND HISTORICAL POET, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he rose to call 
attention to the circumstances under which 
a pension was granted to Mr. Robert 
Young, agricultural and historical poet, 
The question involved in this matter was 
not an Irish grievance, but one which 
equally concerned all parts of the country. 
This was not a solitary instance of an 
abuse of the Royal fund out of which pen- 
sions were accorded to literary and scien- 
tific men. He regretted to say that the 
fund had been too often abused and made 
the means, if not of rewarding incom- 
petence, at any rate of bestowing eleemo- 
synary aid on persons of mediocre ability, 
who had no other claim to that aid than 
their poverty, or perhaps their incompe- 
tence. There was, however, something 
worse than this, and that was when the 
recipient had no claim to literary merit or 
services rendered to his country; but if he 
had a claim at all it was on2 that ought 
not to be recognised—namely, party ser- 
vices, rendered, not to his country, but 
against his country. One distinguished 
instance of the abuse of the fund was that 
of the poet Close ; but in that case the late 
Leader of that House(Viscount Palmerston), 
who was entrapped into granting the pen- 
sion, had confessed his mistake, and re- 
tracted what he had done, though he com- 
pensated from his own purse the object of 
the misplaced public benefaction. The 
ease to which he (Mr. O’Reilly) now wished 
to draw attention was also that of a poet 
—at least, of a man who wrote rhymes, It 
might be said that it was difficult to judge 
of poetic merit ; but it would surely be ex- 
pected that the noble Lord who had so ably 
translated Homer (the Earl of Derby) would 
at least have been able to decide upon the 
merits of poetical compositions, and that a 
pension would not have been granted by 
him to a wretched rhymester. Homer 
sometimes nodded; but in this case the 
noble translator not only dozed, but slept 
his sleep outright. He freely acquitted 
the noble Lord of anything but ignorance, 
and that was a serious fault to find. He 
believed that the noble Lord must have 
been ignorant of the circumstances under 
which the pension was granted; that he 
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knew nothing of the true history of the 
poet, and never asked to look at his works. 
It was exceedingly difficult to get a copy 
of the poetical works of Mr. Young; and 
although the noble Lord the Member for 
Londonderry (Lord Claud Hamilton) and 
the Earl of Enniskillen had subscribed 
liberally for copies of the book, it was 
stated that no sooner was the pension 
granted than every single copy that could 
be got hold of was consigned to the flames. 
He (Mr. O’Reilly) knew a gentleman who 
had applied to every bookseller in the 
country to get a copy and found it im- 
ossible. He had procured two copies, one 
of them the real original edition, and cer- 
tainly a valuable work it was. For a mo- 
ment let him trace the history of this per- 
son before he received his pension. In 
early life he was a nailer, Nine-tenths of 
his poems commemorated different Orange 
festivals. They were addressed to the 
Orange body. The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough had been frequently requested to 
favour the House with a poetical recitation, 
and he had apologized by saying that he 
was not able to comply with the request. 
Now this work exactly expressed his senti- 
ments. These poems were exactly what he 
would write if he was a poet. He would 
make a present of one of the copies of the 
work to the hon. Member for Peterborough 
on the condition that he would favour the 
House with extracts from it in the course 
of his different speeches. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would not accept a copy on that con- 
dition, he Mr. O’Reilly) would deposit it 
in the Library of the House for the improve- 
ment of hon. Members. For many years 
Mr. Young wrote songs for the Orangemen 
of the North of Ireland, and the time came 
when he looked for a reward of his literary 
and Orange loyalism in a pecuniary sense, 
but the Conservatives not being in office, 
his hope was long deferred. Either be- 
cause the occupation was unprofitable or 
for other reasons, he had for many years 
ceased to write Orange songs. It was said 
that Mr. Robert Young had become an 
agricultural poet; but he (Mr. O'Reilly) 
could find very little about agriculture in 
this book. Probably the Secretary of the 
Treasury might favour them with the 
proofs that Mr. Robert Young had devoted 
himself to agricultural subjects. He would 
not disgust the House with the greater 
part of what the book contained. This 
writer contrasted himself throughout with 
the late Thomas Moore. He remarks that 
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which he entirely disapproved—as not 
being loyal in the Fermanagh sense of the 
word—and he attached to the airs of some 
of Moore’s songs words more suited to the 
tastes of the Orangemen. To the air of 
“The Exile of Erin” he attaches the 
following words :— 


“In Munster assassins in league are invited, 

The laws to resist and confusion create, 

By priests of sedition te outrage excited, 
To bring back the horrors of dark Ninety- 
eight.” 

He was aware that there was one hon. 
Gentleman in the House who would ap- 
plaud the sentiment, but he did not think 
that the House would view it in the same 
way. To show that this was a man who 
had constantly libelled the great mass of 
his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, he 
(Mr. O'Reilly) begged to read the follow- 
ing words attached to Moore’s air, ‘* Oh, 
Erin, my country” :— 


“Thus maddened by Jesuit’s poisonous chalice, 
The Popesmen no longer contented remain ; 
But bigotry, fierce persecution, and malice 
Inflame their dark bosoms and over them reign.” 


“ The Scripture that tells of eternal salvation, 
And man, erring man, in religion renews, 
The prelates of Rome to their flocks ruination, 
Withhold or pervert them to suit their own 
views,” 


He (Mr. O'Reilly) need not say that there 
was throughout the book the most ribald 
abuse of the late Mr. O’Connell. There 
was a man of whom all Ireland was proud 
—a Roman Catholic bishop—a man cele- 
brated as a writer—the friend of the late 
Duke of Wellington—*‘ J. K. L.,’’ the late 
Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare. Here was 
the way in which he was mentioned by Mr. 
Robert Young— 


“Hail, Erin! most delightful land 
For strife and superstition, 
Where Lucifer to govern seems, 
And to excite sedition. 


“ Of vows and murders almost sick, 
Old Satan, discontented, 
Of late a most surprising trick 
For change of scene invented. 
* Sure, none but he or J. K. L., 
Who does our isle enlighten, 
Would propagate so strange a spell, 
The cholera to frighten.” 


He could give a few more extracts if it 
would not weary the House. [ Hear! ”] 
The title of the next extract—‘* Croppies 
lie down,’’—required some explanation. 
By the word “croppies”’ the poet meant 
Roman Catholics. 
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“ We'll fight for our country, our Queen, and Her 
crown, 
And make all the traitors and Croppies lie down, 
Down, down, Croppies lie down. 
Our country’s applauses our triumph will crown, 
While low, with the French, brother Croppies lie 
down, 
Down, down, Croppies lie down.” 


Perhaps the Secretary for Ireland would 
wish to have these poems re-published, to 
improve the spirit of loyalty throughout 
Ireland. Amongst the most unfortunate 
reminiscences of the North of Ireland were 
the memories of the contests between Ro- 
man Catholics and Orangemen. The fol- 
lowing was a poem which Mr. Robert Young 
wrote on what he ealled the battle of Castle 
Wellan :— 


“Tt was in the year of thirty, on July the first old 

style, 

The Castle Wellan Orangemen and Clarkhill 
rank and file, 

To Clough with flags and music sweet, marched 
off in grand array, 

Where fifteen banners were displayed in honour 
of the day. 

So let cringing politicians vile and Whig and 
Papist join, 

Still annually we’ll celebrate the conquest of the 
Boyne. 


“ Thus may we still triumphant be and keep rebel- 
lion down, 
Maintain our just ascendancy and guard the 
British Crown.” 


The following was another beautiful ex- 
tract :— 


**Oh! could I Homer like, indite 

Sublime heroic lays, 

My faculties should all unite 
In singing Graham’s praise ; 

Who, undismayed by threatening foes 
Has faithfully revealed 

The worth, the woes, and deeds of those 
Which time from us concealed. 


“ Tlis pages true bring to our view 
The actions of the brave, 
Who fought of old like lions bold 
Our liberty to save. 
“ Weak Statesmen may to Rome give way, 
Expediency their guide, 
Lest civil war should Erin mar 
And spread through Britain wide, 
Each passing year some through fear, 
Give up to bigots base 
Who Church and Crown would trample down 
And cover with disgrace, 
“ Not so our sires, whose glory fires 
The breast of Graham brave 
Behaved of old, but Rome controll’d 
And fought our rights to save.” 


From a Conservative Government able to 

appreciate literary fame—with a noble 

poet at its head capable of rewarding 

loyalty like that of the Fermanagh true- 

blue—Mr. Robert Young received the pen- 
Mr. O Reilly 
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sion which in his own opinion he had long 
deserved. In his preface he states— 


“If a Moore, the author of seditious and licen. 
tious songs, has been considered deserving of a 
pension by our present Whig-Radical Administra- 
tion, the humble man who exerts his talents in 
writing loyal and constitutional pieces, must surely 
have some claim on the patronage of those whose 
cause he advocates, although he cannot make pre- 
tensions to the expansive and highly cultivated 
genius of the celebrated Irish bard. Should he 
be assailed by critics of the Romish or Radical 
school, who scruple not in the present day at at- 
tempting to blacken by calumny—every man, no 
matter how eminent for virtue, who has the man- 
liness to speak or write on behalf of the Protestant 
religion, he tells them beforehand that he despises 
their malignity, and can afford to treat their lucu- 
brations with silent contempt.” 

He regretted that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry was in Ireland, but a 
relative of his was in the House, and he 
(Mr. O’Reilly) had nothing to say but 
matter of fact. The reason assigned for 
the giving the pension was that Mr. Robert 
Young wrote four volumes of poems and 
songs of considerable merit, was connected 
with a newspaper, and sixty-seven years 
of age, old and infirm. To that he (Mr. 
O’Reilly) had nothing to say. He believed 
the man was old, infirm, and poor. If 
poverty were a claim upon the literary and 
scientific fund, he (Mr. O’Reilly) had not 
aword to say against the pension. But 
if Parliament voted the money to reward 
literary merit, he then would say that Mr. 
Robert Young had no claim to it. At- 
tached to the memorial for the pension 
were the names of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Derry and of several Roman 
Catholic clergymen ; but that did not jus- 
tify the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
donderry in not inquiring into the literary 
merits of Mr. Robert Young. For years 
this man had libelled the Roman Catholics, 
and had been noted as their enemy. It 
was said to the Roman Catholic Bishop 
and clergy ‘‘this poor, wretched, and old 
man will get a pension if you will not 
stand in his way, and will charitably put 
your name to the memorial.” They did 
so, and he honoured their motive however 
mistaken they were in doing so. But 
that was no vindication of those having to 
administer the bounty of the nation on 
literary and scientific grounds. He had 
also been informed, on authority which he 
could not dispute, although he could not 
assert it from positive knowledge, that the 
noble Lord the Member for Londonderry 
recommended Mr. Young for a pension, 
stating as of his own knowledge that his 
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songs were as free from any taint of 
Orangeism as of Ribbonism, and were as 
acceptable to Roman Catholics as to Pro- 
testants. If such were not the fact he 
hoped it would be denied on behalf of the 
noble Lord, who was now in Ireland, but 
who had received notice that the statement 
would be made. He (Mr. O'Reilly) might 
be asked, was it generous or right to make 
war against an old man of sixty-seven, who 
was poor, feeble, and infirm, fora wretched 
sum of £40? But he did not make war 
upon him. He protested as a matter of 
principle against a fund which should be 
devoted to the reward of literary and scien- 
tific attainments being applied to reward me- 
diocrity, because it happened to be feeble 
and impoverished. If the pension were 
withdrawn, as it ought to be, and a sub- 
scription to aid Mr. Young entered into by 
his friends and patrons, he (Mr. O’Reilly) 
would be happy to subseribe. The grant- 
ing of the pension he considered an abuse 
of the fund. 

Mr. HUNT said, his acquaintance with 
the works of Mr. Robert Young had only 
commenced that evening, and he thought 
it would probably end there. The hon, 
Gentleman seemed to think that these pen- 
sions ought to be contined to persons of 
eminence in literature or science, and ought 
not to be granted to persons in Mr. Young’s 
rank of life. 

Mr. O’REILLY: I said literary emi- 
nence, not grade of life. Robert Burns 
was in a humble position, but he was a 
man of genius. 

Mr. HUNT said, the hon. Gentleman 
had several times referred to Robert Young 
having commenced life as a “ nailer,”” and 
seemed to think that he was thereby fasten- 
ing an opprobrious epithet on him. He 


had supposed, therefore, his complaint was | sentations of others. 
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read had been received, that Mr. Young’s 
poems were not appreciated by that House. 
Tastes, however, differed. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said it was difficult to obtain a 
copy of his books, the natural inference 
from which would be that they were 
valuable works, and were greedily bought 
up. The hon. Gentleman, however, said 
they had been burnt ; but he did not say 
whether he stated this of his own know- 
ledge. He held in his hand a volume, of 
which no less than twelve pages of small 
print were occupied with subscribers’ 
names, [‘* Read!’’] If he read them, the 
House would probably be none the wiser, 
for they were mostly those of persons un- 
known to him ; but so long a list showed 
that many persons in Ireland were anxious 
to encourage Mr. Young in his poetical 
efforts. The memorial upon which Lord 
Derby granted the pension was signed 
by clergymen of various denominations, 
magistrates, members of corporations and 
others. It described him as the Irish his- 
torical and agricultural poet, and stated 
that he had published four volumes of dif- 
ferent degrees of merit, which had been 
well received and widely circulated. It also 
stated that his writings were strictly moral, 
and that their tendency was to inculcate 
loyalty to the Throne, and to promote 
feelings of mutual goodwill among the 
people. It then went on to say that if the 
noble Lord made some provision for Mr. 
Young, it would afford great gratification 
not only to the people of Derry, but to the 
whole of Ulster. That was the memorial on 
which Lord Derby acted. It was quite clear 
the Prime Minister had not time to peruse 
the volumes of every poet whose claims were 
brought before him for a pension, but that 
he must necessarily be guided by the repre- 
He had pointed out 


that a person of such humble origin had | that Mr. Young’s poems were largely sub- 


been selected for a pension. 


Now, it had | scribed for, and from the number of sig- 


for many years been the practice of Prime | natures to the memorial it was quite clear 


Ministers not only to give pensions of 
larger extent to persons of eminent literary 
and scientific attainments, but pensions 
of similar amount as that given to Mr. 
Young to persons of humble origin, who 
had so far educated themselves as to pub- 
lish poems acceptable to their readers ; 
and it seemed to him very desirable to 
encourage men who, without having had 
educational advantages, had devoted them- 
selves to literary pursuits, even though 
their works were not such as to deserve 
world-wide fame. It was plain from the 
way in which the extracts that had been 





that his poems created considerable interest 
in his neighbourhood. The hon. Gentleman 
assumed that Mr. Young’s claim rested 
on political grounds, and that the adherents 
of Lord Derby were the only persons 
anxious to give him a pension. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of Mr. Young as having 
passed his life in abusing persons of the 
Roman Catholic faith. If so, all he 
should say was that they must be of the 
most forgiving nature, because at the head 
of the list of signatures was the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Derry. The Protestant 
Bishop of Derry likewise signed the me- 
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morial, together with three Roman Catholic 
priests, two Presbyterian ministers, one 
Congregational Minister, and one Dissent- 
ing minister. 
and denominations came forward to bear 
testimony to the merits of Mr. Young. 
The memorial was also signed by twelve 
justices of the peace. As a Prime Minis- 
ter was obliged to be dependent upon the 
representations of others in such matters, 
and as out of all question Lord Derby had 
never read a line of Mr. Young’s poems, 
what more complete testimony in favour of 
a man of that humble rank could he have 
than when such a body of persons, includ- 
ing ministers of all denominations and 
twelve justices of the peace, came forward 
and bore testimony to his merits? Under 
these circumstances, he asserted that Lord 
Derby was justified in granting a pension 
to Mr. Young, supposing that pensions of 
that kind were to be granted at all to 
persons of that class of life. It was sug- 
gested that his noble Friend the Member 
for Londonderry (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
had got up this testimonial as a sort of 
political weapon to strengthen his influence 
at elections ; but he held in his hand let- 
ters from persons who could not be con- 
sidered as political adherents of Lord 
Derby. Here was a letter addressed to 
the noble Lord the Member for London- 
derry— 

“T think that Mr. Young is well deserving of 
a small pension. I have always understood him 


to be a very respectable person, and that he has 
cone himself in a manner highly creditable to 
11m, 

This letter was signed ‘‘ Dufferin.” That 
noble Lord was a distinguished member of 
the late Government, and he had never 
heard that he was known for his Orange 
tendencies. On the principle of laudari 
a laudato viro he would next quote a let- 
ter signed by Lord Cremorne, now Earl 
Dartrey, a man whom Earl Russell de- 
lighted to honour :— 

“Dear Claud Hamilton,—I shall be very glad 
if Mr, Young’s well-known poetical abilities are 
rewarded by placing him on the Pension List, 
and I authorize you to attach my name to any 
memorial that may be presented on this subject to 
Earl Russell,” 

He read these letters to show that there 
was no foundation for saying that this was 
a mere Orange memorial, or that it was 
got up for eleectioneering purposes in Lon- 
donderry. Although the House might not 
appreciate Mr. Young’s poems—and he 
confessed for himself that he would much 
rather read Lord Derby's translation of 


Mr. Hunt 
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Homer—yet he trusted that he had satis- 

| fied the House that Lord Derby had not 
| in this matter acted in a hasty or hurried 
manner, because he had been fully sup- 
|ported by the representations made on 
behalf of Mr. Young. After the testi- 
monials which had been addressed to the 
noble Earl it was clear that he was justified 
‘in granting that pension, if such allow- 
| ances were ever to be made to poets in 
the humbler ranks of life. 

Mr. COGAN said, he considered that 
every one who had listened to the speech 
of his hon. Friend who had brought the 
subject forward must be convinced that 
Lord Derby had been shamefully imposed 
on in this matter, and that if his Lordship 
had exercised a little more care and caution 
the grant to Mr. Young would never have 
been made. The Government had care- 
lessly prostituted—not to use too strong a 
word—a portion ef the fund set apart to 
reward literature and art to the vilest pur- 
poses. The reply of the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury was most 
unsatisfactory, and though it had called 
forth the mirth of the House, the subject- 
matter was really too serious to be turned 
into a joke. It was a sad and lamentable 
reflection that the bounty of the Crown 
should be conferred on a man who had 
turned the little talents—and they were 
small enough—which he possessed to in- 
flame and embitter the animosities which 
raged so fiercely in the North of Ireland. 
He held in his hand the volume containing 
the ‘poems’’ of the person thus marked 
out for the distinguishing favour of a pen- 
sion, and they were so full of ribaldry, if 
not, indeed, of blasphemy, that he really 
did not dare to read them to the House. 
He would hand the book to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he liked. [7he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dissented.} 
Well, if the right hon. Gentleman—whose 
fine literary taste the House was well ac- 
quainted with, and was justly proud of— 
would devote a short time to the perusal 
of the volume, he (Mr. Cogan) was con- 
vinced that before twenty-four hours had 
passed away the pension would be re- 
voked. His hon. Friend, when he brought 
forward the subject, had not concluded 
with a Motion; because he never for a mo- 
ment supposed that, after the light which 
he was prepared to throw on the appoint- 
ment, the Government would try to vindi- 
cate or maintain it. He still hoped that, 
before the debate closed, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would rise in his place and 
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announce that the Government would re- 
consider the matter ; but if this was not 
done, he begged to inform the House that 
his hon. Friend would feel it to be his duty, 
on another occasion, to bring forward a 
distinct Motion for the discontinuance of 
the pension ; and he believed that such 
a Motion would be carried by an over- 
whelmingly large majority. 

Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL said, he would entreat the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to remember the 
course pursued in a case similar to the 
present one by Lord Palmerston when 
Prime Minister. That noble Lord, when it 
was made plain to him that he had been 
led to confer a literary pension of that kind 
on a person who was unworthy of it, an- 
nounced, after some consideration, that the 
pension would be withdrawn. That was a 
proceeding which commended itself to both 
sides of the House, and he thought it 
was an example which he might most re- 
spectfully beg to submit to the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman and to Lord Derby. 
In the remarks which it was the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to offer to the 
House that evening they all knew that he 
had a very difficult task to perform. A pen- 
sion had been granted, and it was that right 
hon. Gentleman’s duty to rise at that table 
and defend it. [‘ No!’’] Well, the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury was there, and it 
was his business to make a speech on the 
occasion. He could not, however, con- 
gratulate either that hon. Gentleman, or 
the unfortunate recipient of that pension, 
on the success of that speech. Every 
word which the hon. Gentleman had said 
proved either that that particular pension 
ought not to have been conferred, or, 
perhaps, that pensions of that kind ought 
not to be granted at all. The sum at 
Her Majesty’s disposal for the reward of 
persons who distinguished themselves in 
literature, in art, or in the public service was, 
they knew, very limiged ; but it was a sum 
which had been the means of promoting 
the comfort, and in some degree rewarding 
the talents and services, of many eminent 
persons. And he did say that the House 
which voted that sum had a right to see 
that those rewards, small as they were, 
and must be when bestowed upon persons 
of real merit, were not made ridiculous and 
contemptible by being conferred upon indi- 
viduals like the poet whose works had now 
been brought before them. A memorial 
to the Government, as he understood, had 
been signed by many persons of distinction 
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and position in the part of Ireland where 
that gentleman resided, and letters were 
written by them to their friends in the 
Cabinet. They got their friends to do the 
same; and yet not one of those noble 
Lords or hon. Gentlemen had thought it 
right to come there and help the Secretary 
of the Treasury to defend what had been 
done. The question involved in the grant- 
ing of those literary pensions was a very 
large one, and he should not enter into it 
on that occasion. He must, however, call 
the attention of the House to the example 
—if, indeed, example were wanting— 
which was furnished by the present dis- 
cussion of the utter worthlessness of all 
memorials. Hon. Members knew that 
any person was ready to sign any paper 
which might be laid before him on any 
subject, provided he saw a certain number 
of names already attached to it. From 
what had that evening occurred they might 
learn that they could not depend even on pri- 
vate letters, for he could not pay his noble 
Friends whose letters had been read the 
poor compliment of saying that they were 
acquainted with Mr. Young’s works. If 
they had been acquainted with them they 
would searcely have desired to have been 
presented to the House as having displayed 
so remarkable a taste in literary criticism. 
He hoped that what had just passed 
would convince the Government that the 
granting of the pension to Mr. Young was 
a matter which ought to be re-considered. 
It was suggested that it had been granted 
out of charity to a person who was poor 
and old, and in bad health ; but he could 
not see how the House, although it might 
decide that he should be deprived of that 
pension, would be committing in the ad- 
ministration of the public funds the slight- 
est injustice by handing him over to the 
charity of his acquaintances and friends, 
among whom it appeared he was respected, 
and who, he must say, owed him, he 
thought, considerable reparation for having 
been the means of dragging him and his 
works as they had been dragged before the 
House. 

Sim HERVEY BRUCE said, he con- 
sidered that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
was hardly justified, considering the num- 
ber and weight of the names attached to 
the recommendation to Lord Derby in 
favour of Mr. Young, in imputing to those 
gentlemen an attempt to’impose upon the 
noble Earl. No such attempt had been 
made, and no grounds whatever for such 
an imputation existed. The hon. Baronet 
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the Member for Perthshire had criti- 
cised the absence from the House of 


all the Gentlemen who had signed the 
recommendation. Now he (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) was one of those whose signatures 
were attached. He was prepared to justify 
the recommendation ; and, though he was 
not in his seat when the debate commenced, 
it was because he did not expect that it 
would have come onsoearly. The absence 
of other gentlemen who had joined in the 
recommendation, and especially of the noble 
Lord (Lord Claud Hamilton), was explained 
by the assizes that were now being held 
and by other business; and, if the hon. 
Gentleman opposite had desired to have all 
information on the subject, it would have 
been better if he had put off the Motion for 
a week. 

Mr. O'REILLY said, that he had 
written to the noble Lord in question, 
and had had no reply ; but he had been 
informed that his noble Relative in the 
House would represent the noble Lord. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he was 
not aware of this; but he trusted that he 
had explained the absence of the noble 
Lord, as well as that of many others of 
those who signed the recommendation. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Cogan) had thought it his duty to attri- 
bute the pension of Mr. Young to party 
motives, and had suggested that he was 
indebted to it for the inflammatory tone of 
the poems. 

Mr. COGAN said, that he had conveyed 
no such imputation; but only expressed his 
regret that the writer of such a tendency 
should have been selected for the bounty 
of the Crown. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, that he 
had no desire to adopt the insignificant 
line of argument involved in retorting upon 
an opponent that he had been guilty of 
the very offence with which he charged you. 
But he warned the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to beware before he brought for- 
ward a Motion for the discontinuance of 
the pension, for if that were done, he (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) could place this pension in 
a light of transcendant eminence compared 
with some that had been made on the other 
side of the House. He desired to mention 
no names; but he should be fully prepared 
to do so, if the threat of the right hon. 
Gentleman were carried out. When it was 
argued that Mr.* Young was an insignifi- 
cant poet, the House must remember that 
a pension of £40 a year was intended only 
for comparative insignificance, and that suck 
Sir Hervey Bruce 
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a sum would be beneath the acceptance of 
any man of even moderate position in the 
intellectual world. A Milton or a Byron 
needed not the Queen’s bounty. But it 
might very fairly be given as a reward to 
a poet in humble life, who had been able 
to write verses that were admired by those 
among whom he lived. He (Sir Hervey 
Bruce), knowing Mr. Young well, and the 
neighbourhood in which he resided, could 
say that this was the case in the present 
instance. The poems of Mr. Young were 
read by the poorer classes in the district 
with pleasure if with no particular benefit 
to their minds. He was therefore no unfit 
recipient of the Queen’s bounty, which was 
intended for the benefit of poor men, not 
of rich ones. He thought this man had 
shown himself able in the sphere of life 
into which he had been born, and had 
written a certain kind of poetry which 
went down very well with the people for 
whom it was written. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think it was fair to 
challenge the pension. The hon. Member 
said his attack was not against the man 
but the principle. If so, it would have 
been fairer to have attacked the principle 
and let the man alone. He defended the 
grant upon the broad principle.that it was 
&@ pension given out of Her Majesty’s 
bounty, one of the objects of which was to 
give help to self-educated meritorious men 
in struggling circumstances. 

Mr. O'NEILL said, he did not happen to 
be in the House when the discussion com- 
menced, and he had not therefore heard 
the charges which it seemed had been 
made as to the use of inflammatory lan- 
guage in the works of Mr. Young. Allhe 
could say was that when he signed the 
memorial to Lord Derby he did so after 
having seen some of the poetry in ques- 
tion, which, so far as he could judge, con- 
tained nothing inflammatory or objection- 
able. He thought, knowing as he did that 
Mr. Young was in distressed circumstan- 
ces, that he was of good character, and in 
every way, so far as he was aware, de- 
serving of the recognition which it was 
proposed to obtain for him, that his was a 
ease in which a pension might properly be 
granted. That was the sole motive which 
had led him to attach his signature to the 
memorial. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
call attention to the present aspect of the 
Fenian conspiracy. In reference to a pre- 
vious statement of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, that he could 
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afford no information as to the origin, 
nature, or extent of the conspiracy, he 
wished to know whether an inquiry had 
been instituted for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such information, and the nature there- 
of; and, if not, whether it was intended to 
institute such inquiry? He had visited 
Ireland on the 12th of July, and thought 
it only fair to a class which had been much 
maligned to bear his testimony to their 
admirable conduct. Positive orders had 
been given by the Lord Lieutenant that 
no public meeting of Orangemen should 
be held on that day; but under the advice 
of a magistrate, who held that the Lord 
Lieutenant had exceeded his duty, they 
did assemble to the number of some 
20,000. An enormous number of dra- 
goons and foot soldiers was’ sent to put 
them down; but the officers, in conversa- 
tion with him, admitted that a more or- 
derly or peaceable assembly they had 
never seen, and they greatly regretted 
that their orders were so peremptory. He 
told the officers that he was prepared to 
accept the responsibility of the proceed- 
ings. He should gladly have received a 
communication from the Lord Lieutenant 
or Lord Chancellor upon the point, but 
nothing ever came of it. The statements 
which had been made in the course of 
this debate were malicious and calumnious. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he rose to order. 
Was it proper that statements made in 
the course of a debate should be desig- 
nated as calumnious ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The words used were 
** malicious and calumnious,”’ and I think 
those words should not have been used. 

Mr. WHALLEY said,he would leave the 
House to form its own opinion. For him- 
self he withdrew entirely the words he had 
used. He would quote a passage which 
deserved almost to be written in letters of 
gold, commencing, ‘ Justice to Ireland ? 
—Do it,” and describing the hatred of 
Irishmen to everything English. This 
passage he attributed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Young had obtained 
honour of all persons who could appreciate 
his sentiments, which he with great hu- 
mility offered to him on that occasion. 
Before hon. Gentlemen presumed to ex- 
press the feelings of England they must 
get repealed that part of our Constitution 
which required the Queen upon her oath 
to declare that the things which the poet 
Young has been engaged in denouncing 
are blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits. As the House seemed for once in- 
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clined to afford him a hearing, he would 
state the most unusual and improper mode 
in which the noble Lord had answered his 
(Mr. Whalley’s) questions about Father 
Maginn and Bishop Moriarty. He asked 
whether Father Maginn refused to be 
swotn against the men engaged in the 
affray where the police-constable Duggan 
was shot, saying he was acting asa priest; 
and whether he had the effrontery to say 
that he purposely put his handkerchief 
over his eyes that he might not see who 
were the parties engaged in the murderous 
affray; and whether Bishop Moriarty had 
approved the conduct of Father Maginn. 
The noble Lord said he had received no 
information upon the subject, and that no 
investigation had taken place; but the in- 
formation contained in his (the hon. Mem- 
ber’s) Question was communicated to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who suggested it should be for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Lord Lieutenant’s secretary answered that 
communication. Notwithstanding this, the 
noble Lord had led the House to believe 
that there had been no investigation what- 
ever. He submitted that this must be 
borne in mind in regard to any matters he 
might have to submit to the House to jus- 
tify an inquiry into the present state of 
the Fenian conspiracy. Last Session he 
endeavoured to bring this subject before 
the House; but after an hour’s attempt 
to be heard the Speaker intimated that he 
could not obtain for him a hearing, and 
that it would bring discredit upon that as- 
sembly if he proceeded further. In yield- 
ing on that occasion he thought he had 
entitled himself to some consideration on 
the present occasion, when the facts, as 
they had developed themselves from day to 
day, had tended very much to confirm the 
statement he then made, that this Fenian 
conspiracy was a very serious matter, that 
there was a very deep and extensive or- 
ganization, and that the mistakes which 
had been made by the Government at that 
time ought to induce them to institute full 
inquiry. The mistakes and miscaleula- 
tions had continued since, and there was 
therefore the more reason now for an 
investigation of the subject. It was with 
no hope of restoring peace to Ireland that 
he proposed this, because the disturbances 
of 1867, like those of 1848, 1798, and 
1641, were due, not to political, but to 
religious causes. It was said there were 
religious wrongs in Ireland. Those wrongs 
were that persons differing from the Roman 
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Catholics in religion were allowed to live, 
write poetry, speak, and act amongst them. 
It was a religious wrong that he should be 
allowed to speak, and the poet Young to 
write. When General Garibaldi was over 
here he purposed visiting Ireland, to point 
out to the people how they could relieve 
themselves from their troubles ; but the 
most eminent men on both sides of that 
House, when they heard that such was his 
intention, hurried him out of the country. 
He had seen in the handwriting of Gari- 
baldi that which amounted to a statement 
that he was sent away to prevent his ex- 
uae the sentiments which he (Mr. 

halley) was now endeavouring to express. 
He had lately visited Wolverhampton, 
Chester, and Liverpool, and found no 
difference of opinion on this point—that 
the danger to be apprehended from a Fe- 
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nian rising was co-extensive with the cause | 
which made the Roman Catholic quarters | 


of those towns the scenes of constant 


squabbling. The outbreak of Fenianism | 


was for the purpose of supporting an appli- 


cation contemporaneously made to the | 


President of the United States, to declare 
the Irish republic belligerent, and he had 
seen a statement to the effect that several 
of the leading merchants of New York had 
subscribed 5,000,000 of dollars, to be em- 
ployed, when England was engaged in 
civil or foreign war, in fitting out privateers 
under the flag of the enemy, whether that 
enemy should be Irish Republicans or 
foreign Powers. Another statement was, 
that during Smith O’Brien’s rebellion in 
1848 a subscription was. organized on his 
behalf in America, some of the subscribers 
being leading statesmen of the day, in- 
eluding Mr. Seward and Mr. Horace 
Greely, and that when the rebellion was 
over 95,000 dollars of this money remained 
in hand, which sum the Fenians were now 
seeking to recover. It was said they 
could not restore permanent tranquillity to 
Treland unless they redressed the religious 
wrongs of the country. No doubt it was a 
wrong that he was allowed to speak in 
that House, and it was a most grievous 
outrage that Mr. Young should be allowed 
to publish his poetry. According to these 
persons Ireland could not be relieved from 
her wrongs till persons of different opinions 
from the Roman Catholics consented to 
hold their tongues, and not in any way to 
interfere with the full exercise of the ut- 
most authority of the papacy. If they 
could not throw off that yoke, if they must 
continue to subsidize their irreconcilable 
Mr, Whalley 
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enemy, there should at all events be an 
inquiry into the origin of the rebellion, 
They would then have no more of those 
transparent falsehoods about the political 
wrongs of Ireland being the cause of the 
outbreak, and they would at all events be 
doing something to maintain the character 
of England, if they could not maintain her 
independence of this foreign power. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was sur- 
prised, after the appeal of the hon. Member 
for Perthshire for the re-consideration of 
the question of the pension, that no Mem- 
ber of the Government had risen to give 
any reasons in its favour. The principle 
involved was a very serious one; and he 
was surprised to hear it said that anybody 
| who endeavoured to educate himself, or 

who wrote a book that went down with a 
| certain class of people, was eligible for a 
pension. This announcement had as- 
'tonished him. In his country—Ireland— 
| there were many humble men, self-educated 
men, who had illustrated the language, the 
history, and the antiquities of Ireland, who 
had received no pension. But here was a 
|man pandering to the worst passions of 
| our race, by writing, he would not call it 
| poetry, but ribald trash, who -vas receiv- 
ing @ pension for literary services. If 
Lord Derby had been assured that the 
productions were not of a party character 
that matter should be explained. His own 
opinion was that Lord Derby had been im- 
posed upon. This was a matter in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might in- 
terfere. The right hon. Gentleman was a 
man himself of the highest literary cha- 
racter, and if he took up by chance this 
volume and read any page of it, would 
hardly endorse the exercised discretion 
which granted the pension in question for 
such wretched poetry. The Secretary of 
the Treasury had defended the granting 
of this pension. But he (Mr. Sullivan) 
said it was a scandal to the country that 
such a grant should have been made. It 
was a great injustice to those who had a 
claim to a share of the literary fund that a 
poetaster should be deemed worthy of a 
pension, and that the bestowal of it should 
be sustained. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: It was my intention to have 
risen, Sir, when the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) caught your 
eye; but as he seemed anxious to speak 
on the general merits of the question, par- 
ticularly as it related to the country in 
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cised, I was unwilling to interpose. I 
would mention, in the first place, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just addressed the House labours under an 
error in thinking that this pension was 
granted from the Literary Fund. The 
Literary Fund is a private institution, pre- 
sided over by Earl Stanhope. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, what be meant 
was the fund at the disposal of the Crown 
for Literary pensions. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: There is no such fund or bounty 
in existence, although the mistake is not 
one confined to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. Her Majesty has the power, 
with the consent of Parliament, of distri- 
buting the sum of £1,500 annually in 
pensions; but that sum is not exclusively 
devoted to literary or scientifie claims, and 
it is only by the gracious permission of 
Her Majesty that a portion of it has 
been devoted to these purposes. It has 
been distributed evet since Her Majesty’s 
accession, and has not been considered to 
be a profuse amount; but it was not all 
destined to be devoted to the claims of 
literature and science. There is no doubt 
but that of late years a considerable portion 
has, by the gracious consideration of Her 
Majesty, been allotted to these purposes ; 
and I think that, on the whole, the pen- 
sions that have been awarded to science 
and literature have been granted with great 
taste and discretion by whatever Govern- 
ment happened to be in power. There 
have been cases, certainly, more than one, 
in which, upon erroneous statements to 
persons in authority, pensions have been 
granted—one, a case of great notoriety, 
with which the House is familiar. These 
cases are to be regretted; but we must 
remember that in granting these pensions, 
in which the claims of literature are con- 
cerned, the Prime Minister cannot always 
act on his own personal experience. A 
man of great accomplishments, as Prime 
Ministers generally are, and as we must 
all admit Lord Derby to be, will have ac- 
quaintance with the merits of literary men 
of high eminence; but literature is so 
multifarious in its character, that it is hard 
for a Minister to know the merits of all 
who may prefer a claim to the Royal 
bounty. As a general rule, he must de- 
pend on the representation of others. In 
the case of a great poet, like Mr. Tennyson, 
or an accomplished scholar, like Mr. 
Southey, the reputation of the individuals 
would be a sure guide; but there are many 
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other instances, perhaps a majority, in 
which pensions are granted without the 
previous knowledge on the part of the 
Minister who is responsible. On what, 
then, must he depend? I take the case 
of a poet—of a person whom the hon. and 
learned Gentleman calls a poetaster, or it 
may be a poet. It might be the case of 
the author of a Farmer’s Boy, or some 
other work which is now looked upon as a 
rustic classic. How would it be possible 
in such a case for a Prime Minister of 
England to be familiar with the merits of 
a Bloomfield or a Clare? He.must be 
guided by persons in the locality in which 
the writer had distinguished himself. Now 
what happened in the present case? We 
are told now that this writer is a poetaster, 
and that his writings are distinguished by 
very vindictive feelings and the worst pas- 
sions of a violent political faction. This 
_ be true, it may or it may not be true, 
and if the test is to depend on my reading 
this writer’s works, I must say, with all 
respect to the distinguished persons inte- 
rested, that I would not undertake to read 
them through. What is it Lord Derby 
sees? That wonderful and mysterious docu- 
ment which exercises such an influence in 
all the transactions of public life—a me- 
morial, He sees that, with all that pa- 
triotism and liberality which has always 
distinguished the Irish people, the memo- 
rial in favour of this poetaster who had 
indulged in the worst rancour of Orange 
politics is signed by a Roman Catholic 
prelate of that part of the country. It was 
unjust thus to treat Lord Derby. It was 
not fair thus to throw him off his guard, 
to play off this hoax upon him. I am the 
last man who would reward a poetaster, 
whether he was an Orangeman or of op- 
posite politics, who attempted by means of 
his power of versification to propagate 
opivions of a malevolent description; but I 
should myself be thrown off my guard if 
he came recommended by a Roman Catho- 
lie prelate, or vice versd by a Protestant 
prelate. It was no doubt actuated by the 
sublimest feelings of charity and patriotism, 
that the Roman Catholic prelate, in this 
ease, recommended the writer who had 
attacked his creed and country. I know 
there is a Christian charity that may ~ 
distinguish Roman Catholic prelates and 
Protestant prelates. There is a sublime 
feeling of forgiveness described by the hon. 
Member for Longford. And no doubt it 
was in consequence of this person’s con- 
tinuous attacks on his creed and worship 
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that the Roman Catholic bishop was in- 
duced to recommend him for a pension. I 
think we should take a large and generous 
view of this case. Lord Derby is, perhaps, 
by natural temperament too apt to believe 
what people tell him, and when a man in 
the position of a Roman Catholie prelate 
makes an appeal he would naturally believe 
his statement. Who can believe that Lord 
Derby would refuse? If he were a cau- 
tious or suspicious character he might he- 
sitate. He might think that the man was 
perhaps a strong political or religious par- 
tisan, and that representations had been 
made to him which the circumstances did 
not justify. But I look about —I look 
again at the memorial, and I find that one 
of the most accomplished men in Ireland, 
and a practical statesman of the Liberal 
school, has also signed it. I find attached 
to it the classic name of Dufferin, a noble- 
man who is not attached to the party of 
Lord Derby. I find also the name of a 
nobleman, a high Wig—the name of Lord 
Cremorne. Lord Cremorne is particularly 
anxious that this pension should be be- 
stowed. I say, then, that all these cir- 
cumstances must be taken into considera- 
tion ; and when Roman Catholic prelates 
and Whig Peers and statesmen came for- 
ward and pressed upon Lord Derby the 
exercise of the patronage of the Crown, 
it is really too absurd to have strictures 
made in this House as if this was some 
villanous political job by which some reck- 
less political partisan was to be rewarded. 
It is quite clear that Lord Derby—perhaps 
from some error in his education, was not 
acquainted with the writings of Mr. Young. 
But when this memorial came supported 
by Anglican and Romar Catholic prelates, 
countenanced by endless local potentates, 
by justices without end, and by the dis- 
tinguished names of Dufferin and Cre- 
morne—men well known for their ac- 
quaintance with literature and _ science, 
surely Lord Derby was justified in grant- 
ing such an inconsiderable pittance. The 
moral which this case, as well as the whole 
experience of my life, teaches me is to be- 
ware of testimonials. Nobody ever acted on 
a testimonial who had not afterwards cause 
to regret it. I am sure that Lord Derby 
would be sorry to do an unkind or harsh 
act to any one; but he will notice in the 
spirit of a man of the world what has oc- 
curred in this House, and will do what is 
proper. In future, when asked to do a 
similar act by Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates and by Liberal Peers, he 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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will, I am sure, if he possibly can, first 
read the works of the poet who is to re 
ceive the pension. 


Main Question, ‘* That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to, 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 

SuprLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Question again proposed, 

“ That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines.” 

Whereupon Question again proposed, 

“ That 65,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines,” —(Mr. Childers.) 

Mr. LAIRD said, he hoped the Chair. 
man would be allowed to report Progress, 
At that late hour it would be impossible to 
go on, as several hop. Members had in- 
tended to speak at some length on this 
Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he made a similar 
request on behalf of the hon. Member for 
Hertford. He knew that a considerable 
number of Members on bott, sides of the 
House intended to speak on the subject. 

Mr. CORRY said, he thought it very 
desirable to make progress with the Esti- 
mates, as only a Vote of £1,000,000 had 
been taken on account of the men and 
nothing on the other heads, and they were 
approaching the end of the financial year. 
But as he was informed that some six or 
eight Members intended to speak on this 
Vote, none of whom were likely to be 
very brief in their observations, he thought 
he had better at once postpone further pro- 
gress till Thursday next after the Mutiny 
Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that if it were 
felt at all desirable a further Vote on Ac- 
count might be taken. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that that 
would not be requisite. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 47.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Mr, LAWSON said, that as this was 
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the same Bill which the late Government 
had introduced, he had no objection to the 
House going into Committee on it ; but he 
wished first to know what Her Majesty’s 
present Government intended to do with 
the subsequent or supplemental Reports of 
the same Commissioners upon whose first 
Report this Bill was based. Did they in- 
tend to introduce a second Bill ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. CHarrerton) said, that 
with regard to the second Report of the 
Commissioners, which dealt with the 
official staff of the Court of Chancery, it 
was considered better to deal with it in an 
independent Bill; and he could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the Bill 
was in preparation and would be introduced 
as early as possible. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Appointment of Vice Chan- 
cellor). 

GeneraL DUNNE said, that as the Bill 
proposed the appointment of a Vice Chan- 
cellor in the place of three Masters, and as 
the duties of the latter were to be dis- 
charged by chief clerks, with authority and 
power nearly equal to the Masters, but 
certainly with not the same amount of 
legal knowledge, he wished to know if the 
proposed change would increase the ex- 
pense to the suitors as well as to the coun- 
try by the pensions to be granted to the 
retiring Masters? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerton) said, the 
procedure of the court would not only be 
more effective but cheaper. The chief 
clerks were not intended to take the place 
of the Masters, but to take the non-judicial 
business and carry it out under the direc- 
tions of the Vice Chancellor. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Appointment of Successors of 
Vice Chancellor). 

Mr. LAWSON said, there was now 
much unnecessary expense, attended with 
delay, owing to the needless multiplication 
of documents and meetings, which might 
be avoided by a single Judge taking a case 
throughout, and he would suggest that 
there should be two scales of costs—the 
lower one for cases involving sums below 
& certain amount. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 
VOL. CLXXXVI._ [rurep szrres. | 
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Clause 11 (Appointment of Chief Clerks). 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
had to propose an Amendment, which had 
been formerly proposed by the present At- 
torney General for Ireland. Its object 
was to prevent the delegation of duties re- 
sulting in the creation of bastard Masters, 
men not qualified to discharge judicial 
duties. In form it was to omit certain 
words, and to insert others requiring that 
the chief clerk ‘shall assist the Judge in 
business not of a judicial character.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerton) said, he 
would accept the principle of the Amend- 
ment. 

Clause, as amended, agreed ito. 

Clause 12 amended and agreed to. 

Clause 16 (Tenure of Office of Chief 
Clerk). 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that under the 
clause as it stood, a chief clerk appointed 
under this Act would be entitled to set up 
a claim to be compensated to the full 
amount of his salary in case of his office 
being abolished. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatterton) said, the 
clause was like the clause in the Act re- 
lating to the officers of the English Court 
of Chancery. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that was the 
very reason he objected to it. He sug- 
gested that if the words ‘‘shal! hold his office 
on the same terms as a civil officer’’ were 
added, his objection would be removed. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuarrerton) said, he 
consented to postpone the clause. 

Clause 28 postponed. 

Clauses 29 to 39, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 40. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir Colman 
0’ Loghlen.) 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Zhursday next. 


FACTORY ACTS EXTENSION BILL. 


(Mr. Secretary Walpole, Lord John Manners, Sir 
John Pakington.) 


[BILL 62.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. WALPOLE moved the second 
reading of this Bill. He said, that it should 
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be set down for Committee on an open 
evening, perhaps the 29th April, of which 
hon. Members should have due notice. 
If the hon. Member for Manchester desired 
then to move that the Bill be sent to a Select 
Committee, he should have an opportunity 
of doing so. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,’’—(Mr. Walpole.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he hoped that the 
second reading would be postponed, as the 
measure was of so important a character 
that it would be better to afford an oppor- 
tunity for discussing it upon the second 
reading. He suggested that the second 
reading should be postponed and fixed for 
some other day before Easter. He should 
take an opportunity of moving a Resolution 
on Tuesday which would have the effect of 
raising the whole question, which was ex- 
citing the greatest interest throughout the 
country. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he should have 
been glad to follow that course; but there 
was no Government night between now and 
Easter on which he could be sure to bring 
the measure forward again. If, however, 
the second reading were agreed to, there 
would be ample opportunity for discussing 
the provisions of the Bill in Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Member 
for Brighton could not do as he proposed, 
and suggested that the Motion for reading 
the Bill the second time should be put 
down for Tuesday. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the Bill 
were read a second time now, and its fur- 
ther consideration were postponed to a 
distant day, it would not be in accordance 
with the rules of the House to discuss it 
in the interval, as proposed by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett). 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
whether the Government contemplated in- 
troducing a measure embodying the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Gangs, the touching dis- 
closures of whose Report he had read with 
much pain. 

Mr. POWELL said, he apprehended 
that there would be the greatest difficulty 
in the way of this being done ; and if the 
hours of labour of these children were to 
be limited, the only consequence would be 
to expose them to greater temptations to 
vice. He hoped the Government would 
bring other trades under the provisions of 
the Bill besides those it dealt with. 


Mr. Walpole 
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Mr. DILLWYN said, he should move 
the adjournment of the debate, as he 
thought it most important that the Bill 
should be properly discussed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”’— 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, he should support 
the Motion for adjournment, because he 
thought it useless to discuss a Bill on the 
Motion for going into Committee unless the 
Committee itself was postponed. It was 
most important that the Bill should be 
thoroughly discussed, in order that the 
country might understand its provisions. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the second 
reading should be adjourned for the present, 
but still be fixed for a day before Easter. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, every Govern- 
ment night between now and Easter was 
filled up ; but if the House would consent 
to the second reading, he would not go 
into Committee until the Bill had been 
fully discussed. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought they 
ought to read the Bill a second time that 
night. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 29th April. 


HOURS OF LABOUR REGULATION 
BILL—[Brz 63.] 
(Mr. Secretary Walpole, Lord John Manners, 
Sir John Pakington.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill. be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Walpole.) 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he trusted that 
the proposed limitation of hours would not 
be applied to the glass trade, as that trade 
could not be carried on within the limits 
as to time imposed by the Bill. The ne- 
eessary skill could only be acquired by 
practice from a very early age. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 29th April. 


BRIDGES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxricrron Generat for Inz- 
LAND, Bill to afford further facilities for the erec- 
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tion of certain Bridges in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sourcrron Generat for Ingiaxp 
and Lord Naas. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wuatter, Bill to make better 
provision for facilitating and regulating the sup- 
ply of Water to the Metropolis and Metropolitan 
districts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Waatiey 
and Mr. Lusx. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


PETTY SESSIONS (IRELAND) act (1851) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Soxtcrror Geverat for Irz- 
tanD, Bill to amend the Petty Sessions Act (Ire- 
land) 1851, as to the backing of warrants, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Soucrron Gznenat for 
IngLanp and Lord Naas. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 25, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Szztzect Comurres — Hypothec 
Amendment (Scotland), Report. 

Pusuic Brurs—First Reading —Judges’ Chambers 
(Despatch of Business) (58). 

Third Reading—Traffic Regulation (Metropo- 
lis) * (52); Metropolitan Poor (45); Trades 
Unions * (44); Hypothee Amendment (Scot- 
land) * (50), and passed. 


JUDGES’ CHAMBERS (DESPATCH OF 
BUSINESS) BILL. 


PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in laying 
on the table a Bill to relieve the Judges of a 
portion of their business in Chambers, said, 
at present the principal part of the prac- 
tice of the Superior Courts was transacted 
in Chambers, and a great portiow of these 
duties might just as well be performed by 
the Masters of the Courts. Last Session, 
when the salaries of the Masters were in- 
creased, he caused a letter to be written 
to them, informing them that a proposal 
would be made that additional duties of 
this kind should be imposed upon them, 
and giving them to understand that no 
additional remuneration would be granted 
on that account. At present, some one 
Judge was obliged to rise at one o’clock, 
in order to attend Chambers, and thus half 
the day was lost. He proposed that the 
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Judges should have the power of making 
rules and regulations for the purpose of 
transferring to the Masters such of the 
business of Chambers as they might think 
desirable. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by moving the first reading of 
the Bill. 

Lorv CRANWORTH thought that the 
measure would be very useful. 


A Bill to provide for the better Despatch of 
Business in the Chambers of the Judges of the 
Superior Courts of Common Law—Was presented 
by The Lonp Cuancetior; read 1*. (No. 58.) 


PENSION TO MR. YOUNG, AGRICULTU- 
RAL AND HISTORICAL POET. 
EXPLANATION. 


Lorp DUFFERIN said, he desired to 
offer an explanation of the part which he 
had taken in recommending Mr. Young 
to the First Minister for a pension, as it 
appeared to have been alluded to in ‘ ano- 
ther place” on Friday night. To the best 
of his recollection he did not sign the 
memorial, but he wrote a letter in support 
of it. Having recently paid a visit to 
Derry he had naturally taken an interest 
in the historical associations of the town, 
and in that way he became acquainted 
with Mr. Young, who had published a 
very interesting volume of poems, the 
greater portion of which were not original; 
but which he had collected, edited, and 
annotated with considerable care. There 
were pieces in this volume of great inter- 
est to the historian and antiquary. In 
the same volume were other poems written 
by Mr. Young, of no very considerable 
merit, but inoffensive and evincing a cer- 
tain amount of intelligence, which was the 
more worthy of notice as he had been a 
working artisan, and had raised. himself 
by his own exertions. Upon his return 
home he received a letter from Mr. Young 
stating that he was in distressed circum- 
stances, and that owing to his advanced 
years he was no longer able to support 
himself by manual labour. He (Lord 
Dufferin) retained so pleasing a recollec- 
tion of Mr. Young’s book, and of the real 
and bond fide value of his contribution to 
the literature of the Province, that he was 
induced to afford him some pecuniary 
assistance—a circumstance to which he 
might appeal for the purpose, showing the 
sincerity of his opinion, It was after- 
wards represented to him that Mr. Young’s 
friends were anxious to present to the 
Treasury a memorial requesting that a 
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pension of moderate amount might be! man, stating that he was originally in 
granted to Mr. Young, so as to keep him | very humble life, and that he had made a 
out of the poorhouse. It had been said | valuable contribution to the literature of 
that unless a person felt himself justified | the North of Ireland. I found that he 
in contributing individually to the assist-| was in pecuniary difficulties, and I had 
ance of an indigent man, he had no right | recommendations from both Roman Catho- 
to recommend that the State should do so. | lics and Protestants stating that the ten- 
He, however, was perfectly convinced in | dency of his works was to inculcate obe. 
his own mind that Mr. Young had in his} dience to the law and good feeling be- 
humble sphere made a very tangible and | tween all classes of the community, and 
valuable addition to the literature of the | that there was considerable merit in many 


North of Ireland, and it was this ground 
that disposed him to accede to the request 
which was made to him, That disposition, 


of his productions. Indeed, there could 
not have been a stronger testimonial. [ 
may here take the opportunity of stating 


that the amount of the fund at the dis- 
posal of the Crown has been rather ex- 
aggerated in the discussion which has 
taken place elsewhere, inasmuch as the 
whole sum which can be granted in any 


moreover, was confirmed by the fact that 
the memorial contained the signatures not 
only of Protestant magistrates and citizens 
of Derry, but of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Derry, and of a great number of 
Roman Catholic magistrates and citizens | one year is not £1,500, but £1,200 ; and 
of the district. Anyone acquainted with | I can assure your Lordships that there is 
the North of Ireland must be aware that /no more painful task than to have to de- 
it was not a common occurrence for those |cide on the various claims which are 
two classes to act in concert ; and the na-; made, it being in many cases impossible 
tural inference would be that works which to make an adequate grant. No doubt, 
had obtained the commendation of both of | claims are occasionally made in which the 





them must possess considerable merit. It persons concerned have not sufficient 
was on that account, as well as on account | merit to deserve a pension; but in the 
of the personal consideration in which he | present case I cannot accuse myself of any 
was held by his fellow-citizens, and of the | want of caution. 


literary character of the book, that he had 


Considering the recom- 
mendations which were given by the 
felt himself justified in recommending Mr. Roman Catholic Bishop, the Protestant 
Young for a pension. He should be in-| Bishop, and by gentlemen of the highest 
clined to urge upon the noble Earl (the | character of every party and persuasion, 
Earl of Derby) the propriety of persisting | I cannot think that I acted incautiously 
in the course which, as he understood, had | in assigning him the small pension of £40 
been adopted, were it not for a circum- | to save him from the workhouse. It has 
stance which, he was sorry to say, had | been said, indeed, elsewhere that those 
been brought under the notice of the other | who have to dispense these pensions ought 
House, but which had not come within | to make themselves personally acquainted 
his own knowledge—namely, that imme- | with the works on behalf of which they 
diately after the pension was granted Mr. | are claimed. I can only say that such 
Young’s friends adopted the extraordinary ,an examination of works by various 
proceeding of destroying his works. If| authors on various subjects—philosophi- 


that were true, it was a very ill-advised | 
act, and reflected great discredit on those | 
who advised it; but if it were not true, it | 
certainly ought to be contradicted. 

Tae Eant or DERBY: The noble) 
Lord opposite has an advantage, if it be | 
20 considered, over me, inasmuch as he is | 
acquainted with Mr. Young’s works, ' 
whereas I have not read a single line of 
them, with the exception of some quota- 


cal, chymical, historical, political, and 
literary—would occupy very much more 
time than, in the situation which I have 
the honour to hold, I have to dispose of ; 
and, if I did not grant a pension without 
making myself personally acquainted with 
the works of the claimants, the result 
would be to leave a considerable surplus 
even in the small sum of £1,200 which 
is at my disposal. I can only do the best 


tions which have been read elsewhere, and |in my power, by acting on what appears 
which have certainly not impressed me | to be the trustworthy evidence of persons 
with a very high opinion of his poetical | who have the means of knowing the cha- 


genius. It is perfectly true, as has been racter and merits of those whose cases are 
stated by the noble Lord, that I received | 
various memorials in favour of this gentle- | 


Lord Dufferin } 


recommended to my consideration. 
Eant STANHOPE did not think the 
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noble Earl open to censure, considering 
the strong terms of the memorials which 
he received from persons of various per- 
suasions and parties; but he could not 
help thinking that those who signed the 
memorial were not wholly free from blame, 
and the noble Lord opposite (Lord Duf- 
ferin) would excuse him if he did not re- 
gard his explanation as on all points satis- 
factory. The noble Lord had stated that 
the volume which he read was not written, 
but simply edited and annotated by Mr. 
Young, and he could not think that such 
a volume was sufficient to entitle him to a 
pension. It must be remembered that 
only a limited amount was available, so 
that if grants were improperly made, an 
injustice was inflicted on those whose 
claims were well founded. He thought 
the signatures to the memorial had been 
attached without sufficient consideration, 
and such a laxity was neither just to the 
Government nor to the public. 

Lorpv DUFFERIN, in explanation, said, 
that Mr. Young’s labours had not been 
confined to the particular volume alluded 
to by the noble Earl. That volume, how- 
ever, contained some of the most spirited 
ballads he had ever read, which otherwise 
might have perished or would not have been 
accessible to the public ; and very often a 
greater service was rendered by such 
labours than by the publication of original 
works. He quite agreed that great care 
ought to be exercised in signing memo- 
rials, for not a week elapsed without his 
being asked to affix his name to such do- 
cuments; but he had been careful not to 
mislead the Government or to overstate 
Mr. Young’s merits, and in the letter 
which he wrote he simply stated that he 
thought Mr. Young- deserving of a small 
pension, having always understood him to 
be a very respectable person, and that he 
had conducted himself in a highly credit- 
able manner. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
CIVIL DISTURBANCES. 
THE INSTRUCTIONS. 


Lorp VIVIAN said, that a short time 
ago Her Majesty’s Government promised 
that Instructions should be issued relative 
to the employment of the Volunteer Force, 
and he wished to know when they would 
be presented. 

Tue Esrt or LONGFORD regretted 
that some delay had occurred, in conse- 
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Law Officers of the Crown. The Instruc- 
tions which were in preparation would not 
be confined to the Volunteer Foree—what 
was required was the preparation of In- 
structions which should be clearly under- 
stood by the Volunteers, the civil authori- 
ties, and the public, and which should be 
in exact accordance with the law. Great 
care was therefore necessary; but he 
hoped that the circular would be issued 
in a few days. 

Tue Eart or CARDIGAN said, that 
when this question was raised in the 
House on a former occasion it was dis- 
tinctly laid down that the Volunteers 
could be called out only in one case, and 
that was when an invasion of the country 
took place. Then arose another question, 
which was whether, as the Volunteers, 
like other citizens, might aid in the sup- 
pression of civil disturbance, they might 
make use of their military arms, taken out 
of the magazine in which they were placed. 
Now, that was a point which ought to be 
clearly and positively determined. In his 
opinion nothing could be more dangerous 
or objectionable than at a time of civil 
disturbance the Volunteers, not called out 
under their officers or acting under military 
command, should be permitted to go to the 
store and make use of the arms which they 
had taken thence. He trusted that the 
law on this point would be clearly and 
unmistakably laid down. 

Tue Eant or LONGFORD said, that he 
hoped that the Instructions on the subject 
would be very clear, so that the Volunteers 
might be freed from their present state of 
uncertainty. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE considered 
that, under any circumstances, the Volun- 
teers should be empowered to defend their 
arms. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS, 


Viscount LIFFORD, in moving for Re- 
turns relating to the conduct of the Con- 
stabulary during the recent disturbances 
in Ireland, said, that his object was not 
only to obtain information which ought to 
be in the hands of every Irishman, but 
also to have some record of the curious cir- 
cumstances of the late attempt at insur- 
rection in Ireland. These circumstances 
possessed a significance beyond the mere 
facts. Any one who had observed this 
Fenian movement for the last five years, 
who had watched the bragging boasts 
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which had been uttered, the absurdity of! most part proved it. They were accus- 
the objects aimed at, the dishonesty which | tomed to hear statements from the Conti- 
had accompanied the handling of money, | nent and from America magnifying the 
the peculation which had almost univer- | grievances and the wrongs of Ireland, and 
sally existed—as was proved not only by | the usual strain of a popular orator in ad- 
the statements of persons in America, but | dressing Irishmen was— 


also by the miserable arms provided for “ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
the dupes of the late attempt—and, above “— — be free themselves must strike 
the blow.” 


all, how hundreds ran away like sheep 
before a few policemen, must be ashamed | Well, but how had the ‘‘hereditary bonds. 
almost of the very name of Irishman, were | men ”’ struck the blow this time? Why, 
it not for two circumstances connected with | with the exception of a few of the worst 
the affair. In the first place, there was | characters—and setting aside a few miser- 
an extraordinary absence of personal out- | able shopboys—the whole rural population 
rage—a thing unparalleled in any popular | remained quiet in their houses. Even the 
rising—and he trusted that circumstance | boys employed in farm service, who were, 

would be taken into account by-and-by, ; he firmly believed, members of the con- 
except where murder or an attempt at! | Spiracy, slept out in the hedges, lest they 
murder had taken place; and he feared should be taken out by their Fenian com- 
there would be quite enough of instances manders; and one unfortunate youth, who 
of parties being accomplices in these, naturally preferred his breakfast to a cam- 
crimes to make the punishment that would | | paign in the field, was actually shot 
be inflicted sufficiently exemplary. The | | through the leg by one of those command- 
other most remarkable circumstance was | | ers, he supposed pour encourager les autres. 
the conduct of the police. The Irish) That was the way the Irish people had 
police might be taken as a type of the| behaved. But how about the Irish police 
Trish people. They were not sprung from | —the six-feet high men—the sons of the 
the middle class; but were chiefly the sons ‘Trish small farmers—of whom he remem- 
of the small farmers—by far the most nu- | ' bered the late Duke of Norfolk, who had 
merous class in Ireland —and had been seen all the best troops of Europe, saying 
brought up with all the feelings and prepos- | that they were the finest troops he had seen 
sessions of that class. During the late in-| in Europe? Well, as for these men, sta- 
surrection, however, they had behaved | tioned at outposts, scattered here and there, 
with a gallant loyalty which had co-| few in number, often apart from their 
vered them with honour, and which, in| ‘officers, how did they behave? Why, the 
his opinion, could not be surpassed. Now, | | blow they struck, which was for the United 
looking at these people as a fair type of | Kingdom as well as for Ireland itself, they 
their fellow-countrymen, what was the in- ‘struck in such a way as to cover them- 
ference? It was this, that though there | selves with glory, and to do honour to the 
might be disloyalty in Ireland, it could | country which they protected. In one 
not be very deep when a few years of | case, the wives of the policemen supplied 
discipline and generous treatment had/| them with ammunition, and cheered at 
effectually eradicated it; and, at the same | every volley they fired at the hundreds 
time, that the grievances could not be! who attacked them. There was a great 
very sore which could be so easily borne. | lesson to be elicited from this affair, and 
He was one of those who maintained that | it was this. He quite agreed with the 
Ireland had no real grievances ; but she | noble Earl opposite Tthe Earl of Kimberley) 
has many sores — sores kept open for in the remarks which he had made on this 
the basest and most selfish objects. He subject. He believed that the entire popu- 
was one of those who approved the/ lation sympathized with the Fenians, and 
policy of Mr. Pitt, and would put the that the small farmers, who had always 
churches in Ireland on an equality. He been taught for political purposes that they 
would also allow to the tenant farmer in had a right to the fee simple of their land, 
Ireland security in the enjoyment of all would not object to take possession of it 
that he had invested in improvements un- | if offered to them by a successful Fenian 
dertaken with the landlord’s consent. But commander, if that commander should 
although Ireland had sores which were | be so unwise as to give it to them instead 
continually kept open by persons whose | ‘of his own followers. But when the time 
interest it was to do so, she had no deep for action came, and they saw what little 
grievances, and the late events for the | chance of success there was,.they then de- 


Viscount Lifford 
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clined to strike a blow on account of the 
grievance of a Church which they did not 
maintain, and a Government which extend- 
ed equal protection to them and to other 
classes of the community. Was it the case 
that Ireland was in a state of misery and 
oppression unparalleled in the world, ex- 
cept in the case of Poland, as was continu- 
ally represented by American and foreign 
papers? Notatall. He had lately seen 
in a paper published abroad that every 
Fenian was shot as soon as taken, and the 
other stories of Irish grievances were 
about as well founded. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House, 

Return of the Names of the Police Stations in 
Ireland attacked during the late attempt at In- 
surrection, and successfully defended : Also, 

The Numbers of Police Constables engaged in 
each such Defence ; the Name of the Inspector, 
Sub-Inspector, Head Constable, or other com- 
manding in each such Defence ; and the supposed 
— of Insurgents attacking in each case: 
Also, 

The Names of the Police Stations to which the 
different Parties of Police belonged who met and 
successfully engaged the Insurgents in Places other 
than Police Stations; the Numbers of Police 
Constables so engaged in each such Place ; the 
Name of the Inspector, Sub-Inspector, Head Con- 
stable, or other commanding in each such Case ; 
and the supposed Number of Insurgents so met 
in each Place: And also, 

The Names of any Officers or Police Constables 
killed or wounded during the late Attempt at In- 
surrection.—({ The Viscount Lifford.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think that the noble Lord has only done 
an act of justice in calling your Lordships’ 
attention to the subject of these Returns. | 
I shall be happy to consent to their pro- | 
duction, for I entirely concur with the | 
noble Lord that it is very desirable that 
there should be a permanent record of the 
services—the most valuable services—ren- | 
dered during the insurrection by that ad- 
mirable body of men, the Irish police, and 
more especially those who so signally | 
distinguished themselves in suppressing 
the late rising. My noble Friend has re- 
ferred to the circumstance—and I quite 
concur with him—that this body of police 
are sprung from a class among whom, if 
among any, we might have expected to 
find seeds of disaffection ; and yet in no 
case have there been the slightest manifes- 
tations of discontent on the part of any 
portion of the constabulary; but, on the 
contrary, their efforts for the maintenance 
of the public peace and the suppression of 
the insurrection have hardly fallen short 
of being actually heroic. Sprung, as I 
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may say they were, from the people, and 
being habitually placed in circumstances 
under which, I venture to say, no regi- 
ment in Her Majesty’s service could have 
been pleced, even for a very short time, 
without becoming absolutely and entirely 
demoralized—scattered about in all parts 
of the country, without support, without 
the control of any superior officer, exposed 
to every possible temptation to disloyalty 
offered by persons, many of whose feelings 
ahd prejudices they must largely share— 
I must say it is in the highest degree 
creditable to the constabulary that they 
should not have shown the slightest mani- 
festation of swerving from their duty ; but 
that they should, on the contrary, have 
performed it in a way which surpasses all 
my powers of language to express. I 
have thought it due to them to say these 
few words in reference to their conduct ; 
and I think it quite right that the indi- 
viduals who have discharged their duty so 
meritoriously and with such fidelity and 
honour, should be placed before the coun- 
try. I am sure, also, that your Lordships 
will concur in the propriety of the course 
the Government propose to adopt, in asking 
the House of Commons to vote a sum of 
money to be distributed among those who 
have chiefly distinguished themselves, and 
also to distribute among them badges of 
honour which will be permanent memorials 
of their courage and devotion. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
must observe that all the facts brought to 
our knowledge in connection with the 
insurrection are totally inconsistent with 
the supposition, suggested by the noble 
Lord (Viscount Lifford), that the insur- 
gents had the general sympathy of the 
people. 

Tur Eaxt or CORK said, he desired 
to bear his testimony to the great courage 
shown by the Irish constabulary whenever 
they had been brought into contact with 


the misguided men who had vainly en- 


deavoured to destroy the British Govern- 
ment. Where all had behaved so well it 
was difficult to make any particular dis- 
tinction ; but he could not help referring 
to the gallant stand made at a place not far 
from his property by fourteen policemen, 
who had bravely resisted some 300 insur- 
gents for more than three hours. He had 
heard with great pleasure that it was the 
intention of the Government to reward 
those who had behaved so well; and he 
ventured to call attention to a recom- 
mendation made by a Royal Commission 
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that, as an encouragement to the force, a 
certain degree of promotion should take 
place within it ; so that the more deserv- 
ing men might have the prospect of rising 
to the more lucrative position of sub- 
inspectors. The Government could not 
have a better opportunity than the pre- 
sent of carrying out this recommendation. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I am glad of this occasion to bear 
my testimony to the admirable conduct of 
the Irish constabulary. I have had the 
opportunity of seeing the reports from the 
various detachments of troops employed in 
the disturbed districts, and onevery occasion 
they report that the conduct of the police 
was marked with the greatest possible loy- 
alty and bravery, and that not in one single 
instance had they failed to do their duty. 
The position in which those men were 
placed was a most tryingone. They were 
scattered in very small bodies all over the 
country, many of them were of the same 
class as the misguided people who have 
violated the law; these people had every 
facility for tempting the constabulary to 
swerve from their loyalty, and yet in not 
one single instance was that loyalty shaken. 
I rejoice to hear that the Government in- 
tend publicly to mark their sense of the 
conduct of the constabulary; and I am 
satisfied that the remarks made in this 
House, and the rewards they will now re- 
ceive, will have the best possible effect 
and will induce them to continue the 
loyalty and bravery which they have re- 
cently displayed, and which, during my 
own residence in Ireland, always distin- 
guished them. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I should be sorry to let this oppor- 
tunity pass without bearing my testimony 
to the admirable manner in which the 
Irish constabulary behaved during the late 
outbreak. Having had full opportunity 
of observing the conduct of the constabu- 
lary during the time when I was Lord 
Lieutenant, I can say most positively that 
there was scarcely an instance in which 
the smallest sympathy with disaffection 
was observed among them. The same 
testimony, I believe, will be borne by the 
present Government of the entire absence 
of disaffection among the force. The be- 
haviour of the constabulary upon recent 
occasions is such that, as the noble Earl 
opposite has said, it is entirely beyond 
any words of mine to express the honour 
due to them. It must be remembered— 
and I must repeat what has been said 


The Earl of Cork 
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already — that these men are scattered 
throughout the country in singularly small 
detachments; that the nature of their 
duties requires them to be in the closest 
contact with all classes of the population ; 
and that they are consequently exposed to 
much greater temptation than can be 
brought to bear upon a military force, 
It is therefore not entirely just to as- 
cribe their freedom from disaffection to 
force of discipline; because, although the 
force of discipline has great effect upon 
them, yet, from their scattered position, 
it is impossible that discipline can be so 
stringent and so effectual for this purpose 
asin the case of a military force. This 
fact enhances the merit of the constabu- 
lary, and enhances also what is exceed- 
ingly important—the confidence we may 
place in the force for the future. I may 
also remark that the force represents fairly 
the population of the country, being drawn 
from Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
much the same proportion which these 
bear to the general population. There is 
no special selection of the constabulary 
from any class of the population who may 
be supposed to be more loyul than the 
other; they are fair samples of the popu- 
lation of Ireland—except, of course, that 
great care is taken only to engage men of 
good character. I am exceedingly glad 
that I was, to some extent, the cause of 
the consideration by Her Majesty’s late 
Government of a plan for raising the pay 
of the force. That rate of pay was fixed 
many years ago and was very insufficient ; 
and the loss of men was so large, and the 
difficulty of recruiting so great, that we 
had considerable apprehension as to the 
efficiency of the force. The plan was pre- 
pared and assented to by the late Treasury, 
and was carried into effect by the present 
Government. I think the First Lord of 
the Treasury will confirm my statement 
that that plan has been found effectual to 
a very considerable extent; that the same 
difficulty has not been experienced in re- 
cruiting during the last few months; and 
that a very good class of men has been 
joining the constabulary. I should be the 
last person to advocate extravagance in 
any branch of Her Majesty’s service ; but 
I emphatically say that I do not believe 
there is any force at the disposal of 
Her Majesty, as this may be said to 
be, which deserves more liberal treatment 
than the constabulary of Ireland. I hope 
that every reasonable request of theirs 
will be fairly and generously considered, 
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and that no opportunity will be lost of 
strengthening their loyalty and showing 
that their courage and trustworthiness are 
thoroughly appreciated by this country. 
This is a matter of great importance to 
all classes in the country; and I rejoice 
that the Government intend to bestow 
some special marks of honour on all the 
members of the force who have distin- 
guished themselves. 

Tae Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: Perhaps 
I may be allowed to add a word on a 
subject of importance—the conduct of the 
troops during the outbreak. I am most 
desirous to state that their conduct, under 
most trying circumstances, has been most 
exemplary. The elements were much 
against them ; they suffered much exposure 
to the worst weather; yet they marched 
long distances—I may say, not only with- 
out the slightest murmur, but with the 
greatest anxiety to perform their duty. I 
am persuaded that, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, if it came to the test, you 
would find among the troops no feeling ex- 
cept of the right sort, and that they would 
discharge their duty with the greatest 
gallantry. 

Motion agreed to. 


METROPOLITAN POOR BILL—(No. 45.) 
(The Earl of Devon.) 
- THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or DEVON moved the third 
reading of this Bill. On a former occasion 
some remarks were made by a noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) with reference 
to the authority under which persons of 
unsound mind were detained in work- 
houses. He had received a communica- 
tion which conveyed an assurance that the 
best means of solving the question in- 
volved should be duly considered. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the assur- 
ance, and added, to save himself from the 
appearance of discourtesy to the head of the 
Poor Law Board in delaying so long his 
Notice of Motion on the subject, that he 
had had an interview with the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, he supposed, had for- 
gotten the suggestions that were made in 
the extreme pressure of business. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 3*, and 
passed, 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 25, 1867. 


MINUTES. }—New Writs Issuzp>—For Galway 
Town, v. Right Hon. Michael Morris, Puisne 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in Ire- 
land ; for College of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, 
v. He ges Eyre Chatterton, esquire, Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

New Memser Sworn—Right Hon. Lord Robert 


Montagu, for Huntingdon es 
Serect Commrrese—On Libel, . Goldsmid 
added. 


Pusuic Bits — Resolution in Commitiee—Pro- 
missory Notes (Ireland). 

Ordered—Public Health (Scotland); Promissory 
Notes (Ireland).* 

First Reading—Publie Health (Scotland) [89]; 
Promissory Notes (Ireland) * [90]. 

Second Readi: Representation of the People 
[79], debate adjourned. 

Third Reading-Consolidated Fund (£7,924,000)*; 
Inclosure * * (72), and passed. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY.—NOTICE., 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : I wish, Sir, 
to give Notice that in Committee on the 
Mutiny Bill, on Thursday next, I propose 
to move a new clause instead of the 
clause which now stands in the Mutiny 
Act, relating to corporal punishment. 
The clause which I propose to move will 
have two objects. The first will be to 
restrict the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment in times of peace to three of- 
fences—namely, mutiny, aggravated in- 
subordination, and disgraceful conduct of 
an indecent character. The second object 
of the clause will be to provide upon the 
face of the Mutiny Act that which is now 
only arranged under the Queen’s Regula- 
tions—namely, the division of soldiers into 
two classes; and I propose to enact that, 
under no circumstances, shall a soldier of 
the first-class be subject to corporal punish- 
ment. I will lay upon the table of the 
House to-night or to-morrow the clause 
which I mean to introduce. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS— 
REMOVAL OF MAGISTRATES— 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THIS HOUSE. 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 

Answer to Address [19th March] re- 
ported as follows :— 

“*T have received your Address, praying 
that I will give directions for the removal 
of all persons in the Commission of the 
Peace of any County, City, or Borough 
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who have been found, either by Committees 
of the House of Commons or by Royal 
Commission, guilty of, or privy, or assent- 
ing to Corrupt Practices at Parliamentary 
Elections. 

** Concurring with you in the propriety 
of discountenancing all such Corrupt Prac- 
tices, I will take into my serious con- 
sideration how that object may best be ac- 
complished.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—SUFFRAGE TO WOMEN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DENMAN said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, having regard to the Act 13 
& 14 Vict. c. 21, s. 4, which enacts, 
“That in all Acts words importing the 
masculine gender shall be deemed and 
taken to include females,’’ it is intended 
by the use of the word “ man,” instead 
of the words “ male person” in Clause 3 
of the Bill to amend the Representation 
of the People, to confer the suffrage on 
women qualified according to the re- 
quirements of that Clause ? 

Tas CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: It appears to me, Sir, that this 
is a Question which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might have reserved for the 
Committee on the Bill, when the opinion 
of Gentlemen of the long robe might be 
taken with respect toit. I am scarcely 
competent to offer one; but I have con- 
sidered this subject, and it appears to me 
that if he had studied it more attentively 
he would have found it unnecessary to put 
his Question. It is laid down in the Act 
to which he refers that in all Acts the 
words importing the masculine gender 
shall be taken to include females unless 
the contrary is provided. But that is, I 
believe, provided in this instance. 


ARMY—COLOUR SERJEANT T. CONNELL. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to ask 
the Paymaster General, By what legal 
authority the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital suspended the pension of Colour 
Sergeant T. Connell, late of the 78th 
Highlanders, to the amount of £9, for 
alleged insubordination as a clerk in the 
office of the Adjutant of a Militia Artil- 
lery Regiment, he haying completed, with 
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an unsullied character, his contract of 
twenty-one years’ service with the State, 
and having thus acquired by right the en- 
joyment of his pension for the rest of his 
days? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, the cir- 
cumstances under which Thomas Connell’s 
pension was suspended were these :—He 
was sentenced by a regimental court 
martial on the 28th of June last year to 
reduction to the ranks, and ten days’ im- 
prisonment in Forfar Gaol ‘‘ for conduct 
highly insubordinate, and to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline.” 
His commanding officer, Colonel Laird, re- 
ported on ihe 30th of the same month to the 
Secretary of State for War that, after his 
sentence had been read, ‘‘ his conduct was 
scandalous in the extreme;’’ that he tried 
to excite the men to mutiny on parade, 
fought and struggled with the escort on 
the road to the station, and harangued the 
passengers in the train during the journey. 
Colonel Laird says— 

“TIfhe be allowed to go unpunished for these 
crimes in addition to that he was convicted of, it 
is impossible that I can maintain order and dis+ 
cipline in the regiment.” 


This report having been referred’by the 
Secretary of State for War to the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, they de- 
cided that the suspension of Connell’s pen- 
sion for three months was-the lightest 
punishment they could inflict, after giving 
every consideration to his previous long 
service and good conduct. The legal au- 
thority under which the Commissioners 
acted in such matters was the Act 7 Geo. 
IV. c. 16, s. 13, which enacted— 


“That it should be lawful for the Commis- 

sioners, and they are thereby authorized and em- 
powered, upon complaint and proof to their satis- 
faction being made to them of any fraud 
or of other misconduct attempted or practised by 
any person being a pensioner, to suspend or take 
away the pension.” 
This Act was confirmed by the Act 9 & 
10 Vict. c. 10. The last part of the 
question was somewhat ambiguous. If 
by ‘“‘right” the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber meant legal right, he had shown 
that the law under which the pensions 
were granted provided for their contingent 
suspension and forfeiture. If the hon. 
and gallant Member meant that in his 
opinion the law ought not to contain such 
a provision, it was obvious that he had 
entered upon a field of argument far be- 
yond the limits of a simple question and 
answer. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—WEST BROMWICH. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether, considering that West 
Bromwich, if united to Wednesbury and 
Tipton as proposed, would form a Borough, 

“the population of which would be 92,000, 
with 18,000 houses, he will take into his 
consideration the question of creating West 
Bromwich a separate Borough with one 
Member, instead of giving, as is proposed, 
an additional Member to the County ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, if the hon. Gentleman will 
refer to the Act for amending the Repre- 
sentation of the People, he will find that 
he is under an erroneous impression in 
supposing that we propose to give an ad- 
ditional Member to South Staffordshire. 
What we propose is to divide the county, 
and to give it two Members. It will 
therefore not be in our power to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Member. 


CASE OF THE “ VICTORIA.” 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has an 
objection to:lay upon the table of the 
House, the Correspondence between the 
British Government and that of Spain re- 
lative to the capture of the Victoria ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: I have, Sir, no 
objection to produce the Papers. They 
will be laid upon the table as soon as they 
can be prepared. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—BOROUGH FRANCHISE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he can furnish the House with 
any estimate of the probable number of 
new £10 Borough Voters who would be 
added to the Constituencies by that part 
of his Reform Bill which provides for the 
Re-distribution of Seats, irrespectively 
of the proposed alterations of the Fran- 
chise ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the population of the new 
Boroughs is 438,000, and the occupiers, 
estimated at the same ratio as in the case 
of England and Wales, would be—above 
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£10, 82,000; and below £10, 36,000; 
making a total of 68,000. 


IRELAND—SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS 
CORPUS ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
previous to the meeting of Parliament, any 
communications were made to or addressed 
by the Irish Government to the Lieuten- 
ants of Counties in Ireland, the Commis- 
sioners of Police in Dublin, the Inspector 
General of Constabulary, or the Justices 
and Resident Magistrates in Ireland, as 
to the expediency of a further continu- 
ance of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act 
beyond the 26th February 1867, or of 
allowing it to expire on that day; and if 
any such communications were made, 
whether he will lay the original inquiries, 
and replies thereto, upon the table of the 
House? 

Lorp NAAS: In answer, Sir, to my 
hon, Friend, I have to say that the Irish 
Goverment are not in the habit of con- 
sulting: the Lieutenants of Counties in 
Ireland, the Commissioners of Police in 
Dublin, the Inspector General of Consta- 
bulary, or the Justices and Resident Ma- 
gistrates, before they come to a decision 
on a matter of such importance as the 


y proposal to renew the Suspension of the 


Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. I can 
only say that that recommendation was 
made on the responsibility of the Irish 
Government, and I am prepared to defend 
it. Of course, as no such communications 
were made, no replies were received. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Then, Sir, I beg leave 
to give notice that on an early day I will 
draw attention to the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and to the state of 
Ireland generally. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL— THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
THE BOROUGH REGISTER. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. LOWTHER said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he can form any estimate 
of what would be the probable percentage 
of the Working Classes upon the Borough 
Register if the proposed Reform Bill be- 
came Law? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: There are no data, Sir, on which 
to form an estimate of what the number 
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of working classes purely on the register 
would be. No doubt those who would 
come under the provisions of the new 
Act would form portions of very various 
classes. 


UNITED STATES—THE “ALABAMA” 
CLAIMS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
renewed Correspondence with the United 
States Government on the subject of the 
Alabama claims has been concluded; and, 
if so, whether he will lay the Papers upon 
the table of the House? 

Lorv STANLEY : Sir, the Correspond- 
ence with the United States Government 
on the subject of the Alabama claims—or, 
I should rather say, on the subject of the 
claims on both sides, arising out of the 
events of the late war—is not at present 
concluded. Under these circumstances, 
I think it would be better to defer the 
publication of the papers. I may, how- 
ever, perhaps take this opportunity of con- 
tradicting a report which has gone the 
rounds of the newspapers to the effect that 
communications stated to be of a very un- 
friendly character had been received from 
the Government at Washington. There 
is no truth whatever in such a report. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND—CASE 
OF CONSTABLE DUGGAN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he has received any further informa- 
tion in reference to the shooting of Police 
Constable Duggan, and the alleged con- 
duct of Priest Maginn and Bishop Moriarty 

in connection with it ? 

Lorp NAAS, in reply, stated, that he 
adhered to the statement he made last 
Friday, that no formal inquiry was insti- 
tuted into the circumstances of the case 
alluded to by the hon. Member. No 
doubt informations were taken in the 
usual way. 


CASE OF MR, CHURCHWARD. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. Serseanr GASELEE: Now, Sir, 
that we have the gracious Reply of Her 
Majesty to the Address of the House, I 
wish to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Lord 
Chancellor, since finding out the circum- 
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stances relative to Mr. Churchward, has 
rescinded his appointment as a Magistrate 
of Dover ? 

Mx. WALPOLE: Sir, the Lord Chan- 
cellor is taking all these cases into con- 
sideration. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—PROGRESS.—QUESTION. ‘ 


Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I beg to ask Mr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
there is any truth in the statements that 
have been lately published—that it is the 
intention of the Government, if the Re- 
presentation of the People Bill be read a 
second time, that the Committee shall be 
postponed till after Easter; or, whether, 
pursuant to the impression he gave the 
House, as to sitting in Committee from 
day to day, he will move for the Bill 
going into Committee on the very first 
opportunity after the Second Reading ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am not aware of the ex- 
istence of the reports referred to by the 
hon. Member. They may, perhaps, have 
emanated from some journal with which 
the hon. Member is more familiar than 
myself. [Mr. Bricur: The Morning 
Post.| There is no authority, however, 
for such a statement. The time has not 
yet come for considering the question as 
to when we shall go into Committee on a 
Bill which has not yet been read a second 
time. In due time I shall make a proper 
announcement as to the course which the 
Government will adopt. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—[Bu 79.] 

(Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Lord Stanley.) 

SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hunt.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think that 
if the question now put were not upon the 
second reading, but upon the third reading 
of the Bill which I hold in my hand, in 
the terms and to the effect with which it is 
framed, that it would be negatived by a 
majority, and, perhaps, even by a large 
majority, of the House. I think, further, 
that if we were now considering the ques- 
tion whether the House should resolve into 
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Committee on the Bill there would be 
many among us, possibly a majority—and 
I among the number—who would enter- 
tain the opinion that unless we entered 
the Committee, armed and assisted by 
some declarations, and even engagements 
from the Government different from those 
yet given to us, the task of considering 
the Bill would be a hopeless one ; and such 
an attempt, instead of tending to save 
time, would be the most certain means of 
losing time and postponing a settlement of 
this question. But, Sir, the rules of the 
House, wisely framed as they are, give 
us two ordinary and usual opportuni- 
ties of questioning the principle of any 
Bill proposed for our consideration ; 
and what I would presume to sug- 
gest to the House is that we should en- 
deavour to make use of this occasion of 
the vote and the discussion upon the 
second reading of the Bill in order to 
ascertain, with greater precision than we 
now do, what are the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, so that before we 
come to the question of your leaving the 
Chair, we may have fuller means of judg- 
ment upon the point to be then considered 
by us—namely, the important question 
whether we ought to undertake the task 
of dealing with this Bill in detail. I 
therefore Sir, for one, propose, if I assent 
to the second reading, to assent to it asa 
measure for extending and reducing the 
suffrage, for the re-distribution of seats, and 
for certain other purposes either in them- 
selves desirable, or, at all events, entitled, 
when proposed by the Government, to be 
taken into consideration by the House. 
And now, Sir, I wish to describe the 
objects which, so far as I know, are de- 
sired or entertained either by the whole 
House or by a great majority of the House 
in reference to the adjustment of this 
question ; and when we speak of the desir- 
ableness of a settlement, perhaps the time 
has now arrived when on most—possibly 
even, I may hope on all points—we may 
mean nearly the same thing by that phrase. 
I think then those objects, as far as I am 
aware of them from communication with 
Members of the House, are three—first, 
that a legislative measure should be passed 
without delay —that is, in the course of the 
present year;—secondly, that that mea- 
sure should be based upon a liberal enfran- 
chisement—I will not now undertake to de- 
fine it—of the labouring classes ;—and 
thirdly—and perhaps this is the most im- 
portant of them all—that the provisions of 
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the Bill, and in particular the conditions of 
that liberal enfranchisement, should be so 
devised that the Bill may carry with it a 
fair and reasonable promise, if not of 
finality in the strictest sense of the term, 
yet of that kind of fixedness which is all 
that the nature of public legislation per- 
mits us in such a matter to expect or even 
to desire. Now, Sir, it appears to me 
that in order to realize the third of these 
conditions, two rules especially and far 
beyond all others must be observed. We 
must have no exclusions from the franchise 
that are arbitrary in their character, or 
that are otherwise than founded upon 
broad and intelligible grounds. So much 
as to exclusions from the franchise; but I 
add this second principle, that within the 
pale of the franchise we must have no 
distinctions drawn by legislation which 
are of either a vexatious or needless cha- 
racter; because these distinctions—at least 
so it appears to me—would go more di- 
rectly than any other form of defect in a 
Reform Bill to destroy the hope of that 
fixedness which we all conscientiously 
desire. 

Now, Sir, I desire to examine the pro- 
visions of the present Bill in the light of 
these propositions. Yet, before doing so, I 
cannot help uttering a word of regret for 
the loss of a production that nobody else 
has as yet audibly regretted—I mean the 
£6 Rating Bill. I know not, indeed, 
whether I must speak of it as a Bill, or 
whether I must only speak of it as a mea- 
sure sketched in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but this I must say—repeating 
what I have ventured to state before—that 
that Bill did afford, in my opinion, a basis 
upon which a settlement might have pro- 
ceeded. There were points on which I 
conceive that those who sit on this side of 
the House, and possibly on the other side, 
would have been at issue with the Go- 
vernment ; but the issues were of a sim- 
ple, straightforward, intelligible character ; 
and I am persuaded that if the Govern- 
ment had refused to make reasonable 
changes, or if we on this side had de- 
manded unreasonable changes, the public 
mind, perfectly possessed of the ques- 
tion, would have been directed to the 
merits of the controversy, and would 
by moral force have compelled either 
one side or other, or both, to arrive 
at an agreement on the basis of the pro- 
visions of that measure. I therefore regret 
its brief-lived existence— 
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* Ostendent terris hunc tantim fata, neque ultra 

Esse sinent.” 

It is gone and cannot be revived. We 
must make the best of the measure before 
us; and I wish to-night to inquire how 
that best can be made. 

Sir, it appears to me nothing can be 
more discouraging than the prospect, when 
we survey the main heads connected with 
the settlement of the question. Sketching 
them lightly, and not attempting artifi- 
cially to multiply those difficulties, I find 
they amount to these ten :—A Bill on this 
subject must, I think, to be satisfactory, 
contain a lodger franchise; but this Bill 
contains no lodger franchise. It seems to 
me that a Bill of this kind, professing 
largely to enfranchise downwards, must 
provide some means of preventing the 
traffic in votes that would infallibly arise 
in a large scheme affecting the lowest class 
of householders. This Bill contains no 
such provisions. It seems to me we must 
do away with the vexatious distinctions 
that now exist between compound-house- 
holders in a condition of life and society 
that are recognised by law as fitting them 
for the franchise, and those persons of the 
very same condition not being compound- 
householders. This Bill does not do away 
with these distinctions; on the contrary, 
it introduces new ones. I think that the 
taxing franchise must be omitted. I think 
that the dual vote must be abandoned. I 
apprehend there is no doubt that the 
re-distribution of seats proposed by this 
Bill must be considerably enlarged. I 
also venture to take it for granted that the 
county franchise proposed by the Bill 
must be reduced. I doubt whether the feel- 
ing of the majority of the House will al- 
low the Government to entertain the 
important provision for the optional use of 
voting-papers. And finally, with respect 
to the collateral or bye-franchises or spe- 
cial franchises—that, perhaps, is the best 
term for them—my opinion, I confess, is 
that, although on principle no objection 
can be made to those franchises, or some 
of them, yet, when we come to examine 
we shall find, as we obtain acquaintance 
with the conditions of each proposal, that 
the advantages continually dwindle, that 
the obstacles and difficulties continually 
multiply, and that there will remain finally 
either a thin and sterile residuum, or else 
they will altogether disappear. These are 
the ten main heads to which I referred. 
But in the discussion I shall confine 
myself to the subject of the borough 
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franchise, and for this reason:—It is a 
subject which appears to me to be involved 
in the greatest—nay, I will say, by the 
provisions of the Bill as they now stand 
in hopeless intricacy and difficulty; and it 
must depend on the assurance which may 
be given us by the Government with re- 
spect to the borough franchise in the 
course of this debate whether, when we 
come to the question of your leaving the 
Chair, there will be any prospect of really 
gaining ground by going into Committee 
on the Bill. 

Now, if I look at the 3rd clause of 
this Bill—the great enfranchising clause 
—I find that it presents to me these promi- 
nent features. In the first place, it appears 
to convey an impression that we are now 
going to abandon all attempts to distin- 
guish between class and class—to recog- 
nise the universal fitness of all classes of 
the community ; and I must confess it 
appears to me, with great submission, if 
we do recognise that universal fitness it 
is not so very important—as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer thinks it is—whether we recognise it 
under the name of “ popular privileges” 
or “democratic rights.” The clause be- 
gins with a statement, as if to give the 
public the impression that we were 
going to confer what is called “ household 
suffrage.’’ Now, without attempting to 
commit any man in the House, and cer- 
tainly without having any exaggerated 
apprehension of the evil consequences 
that might result even from an error that 
we might commit in this direction—be- 
cause I believe the good sense of the 
country and the strength of its institutions 
and traditions would effectually qualify 
and restrain the evil consequence of such 
an error—I must say, it doesnot appear 
to me that we are required either by 
the state of the population, by the wishes 
of the country at large, by the opinion 
of this House, by previous pledges, or by 
any single consideration that can be 
brought to bear on the question to assent 
to that very broad principle. Treating 
that assent as an assent that is needless, 
and as one that might produce in several 
particulars inconvenient consequences, the 
fact that I do not apprehend ruin and de- 
struction from it is no reason at all for 
my adopting the proposal, if I thought 
that a better proposal could be devised. 
Therefore, for the present, I merely de- 
mur to that proposal—not as being one 
under all circumstances undesirable, but 
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as being at the present moment needless, 
and therefore unwise. But when I go 
on further in the clause, I find that this 
immense concession is so qualified by re- 
straints that they absolutely stultify the 
concession itself. The House is asked to 
enfranchise, by adopting this proposal, 
750,000 people, in order immediately 
afterwards to introduce a condition which 
cuts off two-thirds, or as I think I can show 
more, of that number. But this disqualifi- 
cation is itself qualified ; because in this 
barrier of personal rating which is set up by 
the clause, and which primé facie shuts out 
this 500,000, is introduced a little wicket 
through which, by a process which we will 
presently examine, it will be in the power 
of individuals to introduce themselves 
into the franchise. I think I shall be 
able to show that that portion of the 
clause which introduces this restraint is 
thereby rendered almost entirely nugatory. 
In this case you have household suffrage 
to deal with. It may be entirely nullified 
by the restraint, or it may be that the 
restraint itself is nugatory, and that the 
500,000 persons apparently shut out 
will be brought into the qualification. 
But that which will be also easily shown is 
this, that if this Bill were to become law, 
it would depend upon the accidental po- 
litical leanings of local authorities, or 
upon the exertions of registration agents, 
to determine whether we were or were 
not to be landed on the broad principle 
of household suffrage, or were to be re- 
stricted to the narrow ground by which 
only one-third of the householders below 
£10 are to be enfranchised. 

Now, Sir, whether we are to take 
household suffrage as our broad basis, or 
our basis is to be narrowed to that adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, let us, at 
least, take one basis or the other; let us 
keep in our hands the power of determin- 
ing what shall be the limits of the con- 
stituencies, and do not let us hand that 
power over to local authorities, or to the 
registering agents of the several political 
boroughs of the country. When I ex- 
amine more at large the operation of this 
Bill, I find that it arranges the borough 
constituencies in what I venture to term 
a hierarchy of five classes. At the head 
of the list stand those favoured children 
of fortune—those select human beings 
made of a finer clay than the rest of 
their fellow-subjects—who are to be en- 
dowed with dual votes. Upon that dual 
vote I shall not trouble the House, for I 
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think that my doing so would be a waste 
of time. Next to these dual voters, before 
whose eyes this glittering falsity hasdangled 
—although I am afraid they can have 
but little hope of grasping it—come the 
old £10 householders of 1832. The posi- 
tion of the latter is nominally entirely un- 
changed by the Bill. But while nominally 
unchanged, their position is really changed 
most materially ; because a considerable 
number, stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to be 750,000 at the most, 
or 250,000 at the least. At any rate, a 
very considerable number of what I ma 

call minor voters is to be introduced by 
this Bill into the franchise. Thus the pri- 
vileges of the old £10 householders will 
be seriously attacked from below; while, 
on the other hand, from above they will 
be swamped by the admission of some 
300,000 dual voters. Therefore, the posi- 
tion of the old £10 householder of 1832, 
although nominally untouched by the Bill, 
will be considerably affected by its provi- 
sions. The third class to which I will 
refer is that which includes the £9 house- 
holders, by which I mean all persons in- 
habiting a house under the £10 rental who 
are to be admitted to the franchise. The 
difference between the £9 and the £10 
householder is that two years’ residence is 
required from the former and only one 
year’s residence from the latter; that the 
former is qualified only in respect of the 
dwelling-house, while the latter is quali- 
fied in respect of the dwelling-house, ware- 
house, shop, or other building; and 
finally, that the former must live in an 
entire house, and cannot qualify in respect 
of part of a house, as is the case of the 
£10 householders. But this is not one of 
the most important portions of the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman endeavoured to 
sustain his proposal by saying—if I un- 
derstood him rightly—that this proposal 
was contained in the Bill of 1854. But 
the right hon. Gentleman is inaccurate in 
his reference to Lord Aberdeen’s Bill. If 
he will have the kindness to examine that 
Bill, he will find that it was prepared with 
the idea that a very simple measure of 
dealing with the Parliamentary franchise 
would be sufficient — namely, to cut off 
what I may call the upper slice of the 
municipal constituency, and to endow 
those forming it with a vote, the object 
being to avoid as far as possible the crea- 
tion of new conditions in the constituen- 
cies. For that reason the Bill of 1854 re- 
quired a residence of two years and eight 
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The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
t only required a residence 
of two years.] Is that so? Well, it is 
not a very important point. At any 
rate, further experience showed that this 
provision in Lord Aberdeen’s Bill was very 
defective and unwise, and therefore it was 
omitted from the Bills of 1860 and 1866. 
I merely urge that point against the Bill 
without endeavouring to attach to it any 
capital importance. But what is of far 
more importance is the point to which I 
now come—namely, the distinction that 
is drawn between the compound-house- 
holders who do not pay their own rates 
and the ratepaying-householders. The 
former fall into two classes. First of all, 
there are the compound-householders who 
already exist, and who inhabit houses of 
the value of £10 per annum and upwards. 
With regard to them it is perfectly true 
that their position is not made worse by 
the Bill than it is under the existing law. 
The right hon. Gentleman, indeed, told 
me the other day that the compound- 
householder if he could get it was to have 
the dual vote. That statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman appears to me to be 
inconsistent with the 7th clause of the 
Bill; because it there appears that the dual 
vote is to be limited to those who are re- 
gistered as voters for the borough in re- 
spect of any franchise involving the occu- 
pation of premises and the payment of 
rates. Now, the present legal position of 
the compound-householder does not at all 
involve the payment of rates, and conse- 
quently he cannot in any event become 
entitled to the dual vote. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman must 
have entirely misapprehended me. What 
I said was, that if the compound-house- 
holder, having already one vote under ano- 
ther franchise, qualified himself for the 
dual franchise by paying his rates he 
would enjoy the second vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the compound- 
householder would have the dual vote? 
He replied that the compound-householder 
would have the second vote if he qualified 
himself by paying his rates —that is to 
say, if he ceased to be a compound-house- 
holder. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER : If he pays his rates, he will have 
the second vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, but there are 
no rates for him to pay. There is no pro- 
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vision in the Bill which enables him to pay 
his own rates. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER: Yes, there is. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Heis to be allowed 
to pay his own rates in the extremely rare 
cases where his landlord has neglected to 
pay them and they areinarrear. I regard 
this dual vote as a mere phantom ; but at 
any rate, I say the compound-householder 
is excluded from it. It is said that the 
compound-honseholder is left in his pre- 
sent position by the Bill. But the present 
position of the compound-householder is 
one of the greatest blots on the existing 
system, and is one of the strongest reasons 
for Reform. I venture to say that it will 
be totally impossible to pass any Reform 
Bill which does not improve the position 
of the compound-householder. Therefore, 
in leaving the position of the compound- 
householder unimproved, the right hon, 
Gentleman has been Conseivative on a 
point in which it was desirable that some 
innovation or improvement should be in- 
troduced ; because, as the matter stands 
under the present Bill,the compound-house- 
holder is kept in a position of inferiority, 
and whether he is or is not to have a vote 
depends on the sympathies of the parochial 
officers or on the well-paid vigilance of the 
registering agents. But the right hon. 
Gentleman might say with truth that the 
compound-householders occupying houses 
over £10 in annual value, if enfranchised, 
would form but a small proportion of the 
ratepaying-householders of this country; 
and here I am at the threshold of a portion 
of the case to which I am most anxious to 
draw the attention of the House. The 
fifth class of voters who are supposed to 
be enfranchised by this Bill are, indeed, 
in a deplorable condition. There are 
500,000 of them, and they were told by 
the right hon. Gentleman in his speech of 
last Monday that, perhaps, they were just 
as good men as those who were above them, 
and that he would give them every facility 
for obtaining the franchise. 

I will now examine the Bill, and see 
how these promises of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman are fulfilled. What is his idea of 
giving the compound-householder every 
facility for obtaining the franchise? What 
are these compound-householders? They 
are persons who, under the authority of 
Parliament, pay rates only in the form of 
rent; they are persons whom we have 
allowed to be excluded, and who, by the 
joint action of local authorities and the 
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assessors, are excluded from the actual and 
ordinary payment of rates; without their 
own consent, and without, indeed, their 
hearing anything about the matter. I do 
not at all mean to say that any injury is 
inflicted upon them by this course ; it is 
even probable that they greatly benefit by 
the fact, but still they are excluded. 
Under these circumstances we promise 
them the franchise, and we say we will 
give them every facility, and how do we 
begin? Why, in fhe first place, we im- 
pose upon them every restraint borne by 
the present compound-householders ; and 
I have already pointed out in general 
terms—I have not been able to count up 
the units, and therefore I do not pretend 
to give them with exactitude—but I have 
already pointed out what I believe to be 
pertectly undeniable, that so far as regards 
the personal action of the voter the present 
restraints upon compound-householders are 
an effectual bar. I call that an effectual 
bar which excludes 99 or 98 per cent; 
for I do not believe it is less than 98 
of all persons it operates on. So the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his desire to give the 
compound-householder every facility for 
obtaining the franchise, begins with this 
restraint, but he does not stop there. In 
this memorable clause—the 34th clause 
—he introduces this proviso— 


“Provided the rates to be paid by such 
occupier in order to entitle him to the franchise, 
shall be rates calculated on the full rateable value 
of the premises,” 


I believe I may fairly take that clause as 
referring only to the new compound- 
householders below £10. 

Now, Sir, I do not wish to take any 
polemical advantage. I speak the strict 
and literal truth, and I will proceed to 
vindicate it, when I say that by that clause 
you fine the new compound-householder 
below £10 if he attempts to obtain the 
franchise. I donot ask you to accept that 
proposition without further examination 
and proof, for it is a grave one, and it goes 
to the very root of the Bill. It affects 
500,000 out of the 700,000 who, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, are to be 
enfranchised. The House will observe, 
after setting aside the extremely rare 
cases—cases, indeed, never heard of, I be- 
lieve — when the landlord’s rate is in 
arrear, that the compound-householder of 
£10 and upwards is to be amerced in point 
of time and trouble only in endeavouring 
to obtain his enfranchisement; because 
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the construction of the law is, that if the 
75 per cent, or the composition, whatever 
it is, has been paid by the landlord the 
rate has then been paid in full, and con- 
sequently there remains nothing for the 
compound-householder to pay. But when 
we come to the new compound-householder 
below £10, he has to pay his rates in full. 
Let us see what is the meaning of that 
phrase. I have received information which 
Ihave not had time to test, but which 
appears to be given in a form so distinct 
that it can easily be tested, and it certainly 
is of great importance. The case of Dodd, 
in the parish of Bilston, was heard in 
the Queen’s Bench on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1865, and the report is to be found 
in 13 Law Times, 589. The parish officer 
had taken in the case of compound-house- 
holders fifty-two times the weekly rent as 
a basis or first quantity for estimating, 
under the Parochial Assessment Act, the 
gross estimated rental free and clear from 
rates and taxes. The question was—to 
make this quantity free from rates, must 
you deduct the full or only the compound 
rate? The Court held that you must de- 
duct the full rate. The Court held that 
the full rate had already been paid. The 
Court then held that the compound-house- 
holder had already paid the full rate. We 
shall not, I suppose, be told—indeed, we 
cannot be told—that the owners of com- 
pound houses obtain higher rents than the 
owners of non-compound houses, but that 
they are satisfied with a less profit. 
Therefore, according to the dictum of the 
Court, the compound-householder had al- 
ready paid his rate, and that which he has 
already paid once you call upon him to 
pay over again before he is entitled to the 
franchise. [‘‘ No, no!”] Wait a moment; 
I have not done yet. I should have been 
more strictly accurate if I had said a part 
of what he has already paid, you call upon 
him to pay over again before he can be 
enfranchised. And what is that part? 
Perhaps you think it amounts to 25 per 
cent. Well, Sir, even if it were 25 per 
cent it is an extremely hard case—hard in 
principle and hard in practice —that he 
should have to pay over again one-quarter 
of what he has paid already in order to 
get the franchise. But what is the real 
case with regard to a large portion of the 
compositions of the country? It is stated 
that the deduction made to the landlord 
amounts in many cases not to 25 but to 50 
per cent, and the deduction of 50 per cent 
is made upon the principle that the com- 
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position money is intended to cover full 
and empty houses alike. So that when 
the compound-householder comes before 
the parochial officer or the revising barister 
to make his claim, he has to pay 50 per 
cent more, 50 per cent having been already 
paid. He has to pay the full rate, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Court, over 
again; and consequently he has to pay not 
only for his own house, but also for the 
house inhabited, or which may be in- 
habited, by his neighbour, and in which 
he possesses no interest whatever. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] That is the strict and literal truth. 

“No, no!”} What part of it is not true? 

here can be no doubt these compositions 
in many cases amount to 50 per cent; 
nor can there be any doubt that the rate 
is calculated so as to include full and 
empty houses alike. Is there, then, any 
doubt that the compound-householder 
would be called upon to pay the full rate- 
able value of the premises, which would 
be exactly twice that which had been paid? 
There can be no doubt whatever; and con- 
sequently in every one of those cases, 
which would be numbered by tens, and 
twenties, and fifties of thousands through- 
out the country, the compound-house- 
holder would have to make double his 
accustomed payment. [‘‘ No, no!’] Per- 
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haps the hon. Gentleman who disputes 
this statement will explain in what respect 
it is untrue? 

Mr. GREENE said, he had no objection 


to explain, if he was allowed to do so. It 
was evident that in making the composi- 
tion the proprietor of cottages, having to 
pay rates on empty and full houses alike, 
took this fact into consideration, and in 
the shape of actual rent charged his 
tenant more than he would otherwise 
have done if the occupier paid the rates 
himself. 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
rose to order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The proposition is 
one of extreme importance, and I thought 
the hon. Gentleman who called *‘ No, no!’ 
would point out to me some error which I 
had committed. I will not, however, 
dwell any longer upon this point. I am 
content if my statement is intelligible to 
the House. What I say is, that in 
cases where the composition is 50 per 
cent it is calculated on empty and full 
houses alike, and that the householder in 
attempting to obtain the franchise will 
be fined to the extent of 50 per cent for 
so doing. And before leaving this point 
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I wish it to be understood that I do not 
mean to say that in all cases this com- 
position amounts to 50 per cent, although 
it does amount to that percentage in a 
great many cases. In many cases it is 25 
per cent, in some 33, in general it varies 
between 25 and 50. In 50, I say, it 
amounts to the doubling of the rate, in 25 
to less, but the principle of fine is the same 
—a man is in every case, according to the 
judgment of the law, called upon to pay 
over again that which he has paid already. 
In answer to an inquiry from me the other 
evening, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he could not deal with exceptional 
cases. But what, then, is the rule, and 
what is the exception? The exceptional 
cases are twice as many as the cases under 
the rule according to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. By his 
statement there are between 400,000 and 
500,000 of these compound-householders 
| below £10, and between 200,000 and 
| 300,000 of those above £10; and now he 
tells me he provides for the rule—that is to 
say, for the 300,000—and he cannot pro- 
vide for the exception, the 500,000, or 
| about double the number. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
/QUER: I never said any such thing. 
| . Mz. GLADSTONE: He said, I think, 
, he would not undertake to provide for ex- 
| ceptional cases. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I have no recollection of having 
said so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman says that he does not re- 
member having made such a statement; 
but I listened to him very attentively, 
and I must say that I think his memory 
deceives him. Whether he said so or 
not, however, the fact still remains that 
the compound-householders below £10 
upon whom this restraint and this fine 
are placed, are two-thirds of the whole 
body, while it is only the one-third above 
£10 to whom he shows the slightest 
indulgence. The Government, I think, 
has been led into a great error in dealing 
with compound-householders. They know 
very well that compound-householders 
living in houses above £10 rent are, with 
certain exceptions, at present excluded 
from the franchise, and I think the Go- 
vernment must have felt it would be safe to 
deal with compound-householders who pay 
less than £10 rent in a somewhat similar 
manner; but permit me to say that pro- 
portions ought to be taken into account. 
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I have already shown that the Govern- 
ment desire to introduce the element of 
pecuniary amercement to stop the way of 
householders below £10. 

Now, let us look at the question of pro- 
portion. At present, in constituencies 
where compounders of £10 or £20 rental 
are to be found, discontent at their position 
with reference to the franchise largely pre- 
vails. It is a festering sore, though it is 
true the country is not actually disturbed 
by their discontent, because such constitu- 
encies are few in number and the com- 
pounders form a very small proportion of 
the electors. At present, perhaps, not more 
than 50,000 compounders are excluded, 
and they are distributed over a very small 
number of boroughs ; thus the proportion 
of compound-householders now excluded 
is very small compared with the body of 
electors, whereas the proportion of com- 
pound-householders below £10 is very 
great. I ask, then, whether you can say 
to the 750,000 compound-householders 
who pay less than £10 rent, *‘ We will 
arbitrarily take one in every three of you, 
and arbitrarily exclude two in every 
three of you,” and whether you can then 
be under the delusion that you are settling 
the question of Parliamentary Reform ? 
What I contend upon this subject is, that 
not the payment of rates, but the condition 
of a man in life, his presumable character, 
his presumable amount of education, and 
his presumable amount of independence, 
are the criteria which you should employ 
in order to ascertain who should have the 
franchise. 

And now, Sir, I may venture to explain 
more clearly than I did upon a former 
evening a suggestion which I ventured 
to throw out, and respecting which I am 
very desirous not to be misunderstood, as 
I fear I then was by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henley). I think the Go- 
vernment has committed a fundamental 
error—even assuming the test of personal 
rating to be the true test—in adopting our 
present system of law in relation to per- 
sonal rating for the basis of their measure. 
Our rating laws are infinitely various in 
different districts, and the results would 
be contradictory in the extreme. They 
were never intended to be placed in con- 
tact with the question of political fran- 
chises. In the case of local Acts they 
represent nothing but the will and view 
of the local community, and in cases where 
the Small Tenement Act is in foree—and it 
is in force in the large majority of in- 
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stances—it can be brought into a parish or 
turned out by the simple will of the 
parishioners. I do not wish to use strong 
expressions ; but I say it is impossible to 
find anything more unfitted than personal 
payment of rates for the basis and limit- 
ing boundary of a Parliamentary franchise 
when you say, and say justly, that the 
limiting boundary ought to be a firm and 
solid one—such a one as you hope will en- 
dure. It seems to me that if you employ 
the condition of personal rating—and I 
do not deny that its employment would 
give great satisfaction to many, and be 
very useful—you must employ it quite 
apart from this power of voluntary legis- 
lation. If you permit this voluntary 
legislation to exist I defy you to calculate 
the effect of your franchise, or build it on 
anything approaching a sure basis. If I 
use the term ‘‘ defy” it is merely to ex- 
press how positive I am of the conclusions 
I have arrived at. I have stated to many 
persons during the past ten days that the 
personal rating clauses, as announced by 
the Government, cannot stand. You may 
go into Committee upon them, but it is 
impossible to accept them. This you may 
do, however. Leaving the rating Acts to 
operate precisely as they stand, you might 
fix a certain figure of rateable value, 
not touching personal rates at all, but 
leaving them as they stand. You might 
adopt a figure of rateable value, and by an 
enactment uniform and running through the 
whole country, say that below that figure 
no occupier shall be liable to the payment 
of rates; that below that figure no man 
shall enjoy the franchise, but that above 
that figure every man shall enjoy it. I 
am very desirous of being understood by 
the right hon. Gentleman, because if [ 
am not I fear I shall have little chance 
of being understood by any other hon. 
Member. 

Mr. HENLEY: Does your proposition 
include payment of rates, as well as being 
rated ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have spoken 
with regard to the question of personal 
rating ; the question of payment of rates I 
take to be quite a separate question, and 
not of the same degree of importance; I 
am not quite sure what importance to 
attach to the question of payment of rates 
with regard to a compound-householder, 
of, say, £15 value. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me whether the compounder 
should be subject to the payment of rates, 
I say, No, certainly not. If he asks me 
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whether the ratepaying-householder should 
be subject to the payment of rates as he is 
now, I say that is not of primary impor- 
tance. I was a party to the proposal to 
abolish the ratepaying clauses, not con- 
sidering it of primary importance. The 
suggestion I have made, however, is of 
the very greatest importance. If it were 
adopted we should be really erecting per- 
sonal rating into something that might be 
called a principle. But if I made personal 
rating a principle I must say that I would 
not, to gain popularity, appear to promise 
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the franchise, and then, by regulations, 


proceeding from my mere will and pleasure, 
put obstacles in the way of the newly en- 
franchised to such an extent as by insu- 
perable barriers to prevent its attainment. 
’ If a man be fit to have the franchise, give 
it him so that he can use it in the easiest 
and simplest manner. If he be not fit to 
have the franchise do not pretend to give 
it to him absolutely, while you secretly 
hope he will be unable to use it from the 
restrictions with which it is encumbered. 
If you undertake the obligation fulfil it. 
If all are not to be enfranchised, the 
proper division of the population into elec- 
tors and non-electors is between class and 
class. Some classes have more indepen- 
dence ; others, unhappily, have less. Some 
classes have more education; others, un- 
happily, have less. Some of us may live 
to see the day when want of education 
will no longer be a reproach to any class 
in this country, or a legitimate bar to the 
enjoyment of the franchise. But in the 
present state of society, while some are 
dependent and some ignorant, it is right 
to make some distinction; and not in- 
vest all with the title to the political 
franchise. But let us be upright in 
our dealings; let us understand the 
lines we draw; and let us especially 
renounce large nominal franchises, which 
by our regulations and restrictions we so 
encumber that we actually take back 
\ again. 

It has been said in this House, and out 
of it, that the £6 or £8 compounder can- 
not be a very good elector unless he is 
willing to pay a few shillings for the 
franchise. But, in the first place, I am 
afraid he would have to pay those few 
shillings every year. In the second place, 
in the case of electors whose payment 
would be 50 per cent of the rate, the 
shillings would not be so very few. In 
the third place, we must not forget what 
happened at the time of the Reform Act. 
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The Reform Act, which dealt with none 
who paid less than £10 in boroughs and 
£50 in counties, exacted a payment of a 
shilling from enfranchised persons before 
they could be placed on the register. The 
country morally rose in arms against that 
payment, and you were obliged to repeal 
the clause enacting it within a short time 
after passing the Act. Yet you now pro- 
pose to require a far heavier payment 
from householders who pay less even than 
£10 rent. And your argument in support 
of the proposition is, that if they will 
not pay this fee they cannot be very 
anxious to have the franchise. I think 
I can see the idea of the Government, and 
if it were not confuted by facts, I should 
be far from saying it is a very bad idea. 
They want legislative difficulties to per- 
form an office something like what Mr, , 
Darwin calls “natural selection.” The~ 
finest specimen of the British citizen in the 
humbler orders of society is to be admitted, 
and he is to be tested by difficulty. We 
have heard from our school-days upwards 
that difficulty is the nurse of excellence. 
The struggles to overcome difficulties form 
the most interesting biographies, and it is 
thought we can apply this test to the com- 
munity, and say to those 500,000 house- 
holders below £10, who have unfortunately 


been compelled to compound for their rates, 
“The good are to be selected from among 
you by ascertaining who can overcome the 
difficulties with which we have surrounded 


you. If you are inclined to give up the 
state of the law, and willing to go before 
the parish collector or overseer, and you 
are content to pay to the extent of 25 or 50 
per cent of your two years’ back rates, 
then you will have proved yourself the 
select of the lower orders, fit for the fran- 
chise, and a testimony to the excellence 
of the system of selection by difficulties.” 
I am myself inclined to say that such a 
man is worthy of the franchise, and worthy 
of a great deal more than the franchise. 
But that, Sir, is not the stuff of which 
human nature at large is made. It is 
too severe to require the spirit of a hero 
and a martyr from a man earning 4s. or 5s. 
a day as the condition of his obtaining 
the privileges of the suffrage. It is too 
much to ask of him. But is that the 
practical operation of the present law ? 
No; you do not effect this natural selec- 
tion or anything of the kind. But what 
you do is this—You allow your parish 
officers to take up the matter by hundreds 
and thousands. You allow the registra- 
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tion agents to come down and pay the fine 
to which I have adverted. I know that 
the Government, with a commendable in- 
tention, have said that the payment of 
rates fora man shall be bribery. Why, 
Sir, a more well intended, but at the same 
time more nugatory, provision than that 
was never introduced into an Act of Par- 
liament. How are you to establish a cor- 
rupt intention in respect to the payment 
of a man’s rates? You find it difficult 
enough now, when a man gives his vote 
for a bribe, to establish a corrupt inten- 
tion, and even when it is established you 
very rarely get the penalty enforced. But 
to imagine that you can puta stop to a 
practice of this kind by calling it bribery 
to pay a man’s rates to enable him to vote, 
why, you might just as well think of put- 
ting a stop to petty larceny by enacting 
capital punishment against it. The thing 
is totally impossible. Let me give the 
House an illustration of how the law 
works at present, and the House will 
judge how it will work when this pecu- 
niary fine is superadded. It is the case 
of the parish of All Saints, Poplar, in the 
borough of the Tower Hamlets. It is 
given in the blue book of last year. In 
that parish there are 4,052 houses, for 
which the owners are rated, and it is esti- 
mated that one-fifth of them are occupied by 
women. Only twenty-three of the occupiers 
of these houses are on the register. I gave 
an allowance of 1 or 2 per cent asa 
maximum of the compound houses that 
got on the register; but the proportion of 
compound-householders who have got on 
the register in this case is about } per 
cent. The vestry clerk of the parish 
states that the average annual number of 
claims to be put upon the register under 
Sir William Clay’s Act has not, during 
the last ten years, exceeded twenty. Let 
us see what becomes of these claims. 
There was not a single claim in 1865; 
and when persons have claimed to be 
put on the register they have failed to 
appear before the Revising Barrister to 
support their claims. The vestry clerk 
adds— 

“ Tam of opinion that if all the persons who 
are entitled (under Sir William Clay’s Act) to be 
put upon the register were to make their claim 
and attend to establish it, the numbers on the 
register would be increased threefold—namely, 
from 1,450 to 4,350 ; but the usual reply I receive 
when I inform the claimants that they will have 
to attend the Revising Barrister’s Court is, ‘ Oh ! 
Tam not going to lose my time to go there. If 
you can’t put me on the register I shall not 
trouble myself any further.’” 
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That is the way in which the law works ; 
and I have taken that body of 4,000 per- 
sons because it will afford, after all, a 
very fair average from which to judge. 
Those heroic persons whom we might, by 
an effort of imagination, conceive going 
through all the pains and labour and 
charge which I have described do not get 
upon the register at all. Sometimes a 
benevolent parish officer, sometimes an 
active registration agent, performs these 
functions for them. And therefore what 
we come to is this—that, as a general 
rule, these people will be excluded. In 
particular instances they will be admitted. 
But whether they are excluded, or whe- 
ther they are admitted, they will be ad- 
mitted or excluded wholesale, and not by 
the principle of selection which you have 
in view. Now, I want to know what is 
the answer to this case, derived from the 
facts, and from the facts of our experience 
as they stand. Sir, all this appears to me 
to be grave matter for the consideration of 
the House. The point which I am most 
anxious to bring to the minds of hon. 
Members is this—the utter hopelessness of 
any idea of settling and fixing this ques- 
tion by such a measure as the present. 
You may attain a settlement, you may 
attain a fixity, by drawing a line between 
class and class if it be reasonably drawn. 
But if you choose to say that you will re- 
ject all such bases of proceeding, and that 
you will make selections as arbitrary as if 
they were made by lot between members 
of the same class, is it not plain what 
will happen? The excluded, if they are 
strong enough, will never cease to agitate 
until they have broken down the artifi- 
cial wall of separation, and can rush in 
en masse. 

And now let us consider the light that 
is thrown upon this important question 
by the Returns printed on Saturday last ; 
and I hope I shall not again have mis- 
apprehended the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer). About a fortnight or ten 
days ago I asked for this Return, and I 
have to thank two of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite for the diligence used in 
preparing and producing it. Itis a most 
important Return—a Return which, un- 
less I am much mistaken, contains facts 
and figures which may leave it open to 
Her Majesty’s Government to choose some 
other method for proceeding on the basis 
of personal rating, but which renders this 
class of their proposals totally and ab- 
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solutely hopeless. The knowledge of what 
is contained in this Return was not on 
last Friday week in possession of the 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when I 
asked him, said he thought it could be 
given ; but that his right hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) doubted if it 
could be so given. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: I said I would inquire of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
whether they could be given. I thought 
they might be given in the aggregate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I knew the aggre- 
gates could be given, and that they were 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s possession ; 
but that was not what I wanted. ‘‘ Dolus 
latet in generalibus.” I may say “ dolus 
latet in ‘totalibus.’” Error lurks in 
totals, and it is upon the exhibition of the 
minute particulars and practical working 
of this plan that I venture—I may be 
bold, I may be rash in saying so—to 
think that it cannot become law or receive 
the sanction of this House. I go, then, to 
particulars; and those particulars which, 
in my judgment, are so decisive of the 
case, were not in the possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government on Friday week, 
when I put my Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman. Now, from this Return, in 
the first place, that appears which might 
have been made out by hon. Members for 
themselves with considerable difficulty 
from previous Returns—namely, that as 
regards London, with its 3,000,000 of 
people—London containing one-third of 
the entire borough population of the coun- 
try—this Billis a nullity. I do not count 
the enfranchisement of a few tens or even 
of a few hundreds among the 3,000,000 of 
this metropolis as worthy of notice. I 
will not enter into the details of the case 
as respects the metropolitan constituen- 
cies. That I shall leave to others who 
may follow me. But as regards London, 
I repeat, this Bill is practically a nullity, 
and that for two reasons. If you wish to 
enfranchise people living in London, first 
of all it may be asked, is there good 
ground for doing it? It is sometimes said 
by those who see that the metropolitan 
constituencies now count their voters by 
many thousands, that after all there is no 
great object in increasing such constituen- 
cies. But that is not quite a correct way 
of looking at the subject. The people 
who inhabit this metropolis are certainly 
not inferior in intelligence to the average 
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of the rest of the country. London con- 
tains the flower of the working men of 
England, for when a good workman in 
the provinces wishes to rise in his calling, 
where does he go? To London. And 
here, where all these persons are associated 
and collected together, you have at this 
moment, I believe, not a larger, but a 
smaller, proportion of the aggregate popu- 
lation enfranchised than you have on 
an average of the boroughs in the rest 
ofthe kingdom. But if you do not intend 
to pass over all these 3,000,000 of in- 
habitants of this metropolis, how are you 
to proceed? There are two great barriers 
which prevent the enfranchisement of the 
population of London. The one is the 
state of the law as regards lodgers; the 
other is the state of the law as regards 
compound-householders. But these bar- 
riers you intend to leave without the 
smallest attempt at removal. This Bill 
entirely passes over the metropolis with 
its 3,000,000 out of the whole 9,000,000 
of our borough population... I ask se- 
riously any hon. Gentleman in this House, 
be his party what it may—any hon. Gen- 
tleman who coincides in that view which 
I ventured to describe at the outset of my 
remarks as the general opinion—namely, 
that there ought to be a settlement of this 
question by a liberal enfranchisement—I 
ask, is it possible to have a settlement by 
a liberal enfranchisement if you begin by 
practically excluding from the scope of 
your proposed enfranchisement the whole 
of this metropolis ? 

Now, after having commended this Re- 
turn of Saturday last, I am going to im- 
peach it, and to warn hon. Members that 
it represents the figures of the case in a 
manner much too favourable to the pro- 
posals of the Government. By too favour- 
able, I mean that it greatly overstates 
the numbers to be enfranchised—not from 
any fault of the Government, or from the 
fault of any officer of the Government, but 
from this fact, that I believe there isa 
class of cases, more than one class, and 
they are very important classes of cases, 
where the rates of the occupiers are paid 
by the owners, but which do not appear 
in the Return. 

I am exceedingly obliged to the House 
for its patience, and I will not trespass 
upon it by again going over the weari- 
some subject of the compound-house- 
holders. I have done with them. But I 
wish to point out that there is a very im- 
portant supplement to that very loose body 
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of compound-householders, of which no 
notice has been taken in these debates. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on Monday last said 
that there are 237,000 householders under 
£10 who are rated and who pay their own 
rates, and who would at once be qualified 
under this Bill. Primd facie from this paper 
it is so; but I can show you that in some 
important respects that is not accurate. 
It was my business last year to pay some 
attention to this matter; and 1 confess I 
wish it had been the business of the Go- 
vernment to do the same. We are in this 
position. We are now making a piece of 
political furniture which we want to be 
steady and firm, and we have to adapt it 
to a great number of local inequalities, 
which inequalities, I believe, there is not 
aman in the House thoroughly aware of. 
Take the case of Liverpool. If you look 
to No. 2 of those Returns issued on Satur- 
day, you will find that Liverpool figures 
for a very respectable amount of the num- 
ber of constituents. There are 16,347 per- 
sons who are represented by this Return 
as being within the beneficent scope of 
the enfranchising provisions of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill. But what is the 
fact? That in Liverpool there are scarcely 
any such persons. I will not say there 
are not a mere handful, but I will say that 
this 16,347 is a figure totally and abso- 
lutely delusive. The Members for Liver- 
pool are here. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire is here. He 
knows the facts as well as any man living, 
and he will be able to correct me if | 
am wrong. The practice in Liverpool is 
this. With regard to houses under £15 
rental the rates are habitually paid by the 
owners—I speak of the parish of Liver- 
pool—not by direct provision of law, but 
by arrangement between the owners and 
the parish authorities. There is not one of 
the occupiers of those houses who would 
not be in the position of a compound-house- 
holder, and therefore prevented from getting 
the benefit of the proposed franchise ; or 
they would be in a still worse position, 
because I very much doubt if any of them 
could legally acquire a vote even if they 
were willing to take all the steps and go 
through all the process provided for com- 
pound-householders. The case of Liver- 
pool is the largest, but there are many 
others. There are many other towns in 
which a voluntary arrangement of that 
character exists, and in which the occupier 
would be ousted from the franchise. Will 
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the right hon. Gentleman, therefore, abide 
by the declaration that 237,000 persons 
would be enfranchised by this portion of 
the Bill? 

Now I want to call attention to another 
class. I wrote to one of the rural parishes 
to know what is the practice there; be- 
cause I suspected that in those parishes 
the Bill would be extremely likely to 
establish something very near universal 
suffrage in the most inexpedient form 
that could be suggested. The answer was 
to this effect—and really I am rather 
surprised that I should not myself have 
known what it would be in consequence 
of the arrangements which exist through- 
out the country. The custom is that 
when a farm is let the cottages on the 
farm are also let to the farmer, and there 
is but one rating for farm land, farm house, 
and farm cottages. Now, the persons who 
live in these cottages are among the male 
occupiers included in the numbers whom 
the right hon. Gentleman promises to en- 
franchise. They are not even compound- 
householders. In their case there is no 
composition at all. That implies previous 
rating; but here there is no previous 
rating of the small houses. They are 
thrown in a lump with the farm and farm- 
house into one rating. It is clear that all 
this class of occupiers must be deducted 
from the estimate of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I beg to assure the House, and 
I think I am as conversant as most men 
with these figures, that by this household 
suffrage scheme, you would enfranchise 
only about 100,000 or 120,000 persons. 
It was the veriest mouthful beyond what 
was offeredby that £6 Franchise Bill which 
nobody seems to have any sympathy with, 
or care a farthing about, except myself. 
The distinction you seek to draw between 
composition ratepayers below £10 and 
ratepaying occupiers cannot be main- 
tained; and if you want to bring in all 
personal ratepayers it must be by some 
other method. Passing to another point, 
I wish to point out to the House how 
astonishingly, I might say how ludicrously, 
the Bill would operate. There are fifty- 
seven towns put down as under the opera- 
tion of the Small Tenements Act, and I 
want to show what its operation would 
be in those fifty-seven towns. 

Now, remember, if we look for a settle- 
ment of this question it can only be on the 
basis of a liberal franchise. An extrava- 
gant franchise, flooding some towns with 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
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voters, and only adding a few in other 
towns, will not settle it. If we want to 
do it we must have such an enfranchise- 
ment as will be felt to be liberal through- 
out the boroughs of the country generally 
—I do not say in every borough. This I 
think is a moderate proposition. I say, 
if you want a settlement of the Reform 
question, you cannot settle it by a measure 
which floods here and floods there while 
it dries up in other places. But this is 
how the Bill of the Government will act 
in towns under the Small Tenements Act. 
I will compare the number of ratepaying 
householders under £10 who will have 
the franchise with the number of non- 
ratepaying householders who will be ex- 
cluded, unless some benevolent angel in 
the shape of an electioneering agent or a 
parish officer gives him a chance. In 
Abingdon, 35 would be qualified; 574 ex- 
cluded. In Calne, 25 qualified; 695 ex- 
cluded. In Carlisle, 406 qualified ; 3,571 
excluded. In Chippenham, 20 qualified ; 
727 excluded. In Christchurch, 41 quali- 
fied; 523 excluded. In Devizes, 55 
qualified ; 487 excluded. In Dudley, a 
large town, in which there are many men 
of mental as well as of commercial activity, 
232 qualified; 6,315 excluded. In Eves- 
ham, 40 qualified; 464 excluded. In 
Gateshead, 173 qualified; 557 excluded. 
I need not go through the whole of the 
towns; but the total number qualified in 
all the Parliamentary boroughs in which 
the Small Tenements Act is in operation 
will be 25,064, while the number excluded 
will be 139,377. Yousee the effect is that 
where a few scores would be qualified, 
thousands would be disqualified. Now, that 
would be a state of things which could not 
continue to exist even if you were to make 
it law. I will not go further. I have taken 
the most remarkable instances from the 
earlier letters of the alphabet, and these 
show how the plan works, the result for all 
the towns in which the Small Tenements 
Act is in operation being that by a lu- 
dicrous operation the Bill qualifies 25,064, 
while it excludes 139,377. Will the ques- 
tion be settled in this way? Will it be 
settled by admitting a few scores to the 
franchise while the thousands are excluded? 
I now come to the towns in which the 
Small Tenements Act is in partial opera- 
tion. There are 98 boroughs in which this 
is the case; and if we take the totals they 
are not so unreasonable. The number ad- 
mitted will be 106,467, while the number 
excluded will be 249,472. But when we 
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come to the particulars what do we 
find? That the 16,347 to whom I have 
already referred as being put down for 
Liverpool, but who, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Lancashire knows, have 
no real existence, form no small propor- 
tion of the entire number which are to be 
admitted in those boroughs. In Andover, 
the number admitted will be 40; the 
number excluded, 623. In Aylesbury, 
admitted, 446; excluded, 3,514. In Barn- 
staple, admitted, 151; excluded, 1,047, 
In Bridgewater, admitted, 56; excluded, 
1,234. In Frome, 38 will be qualified, 
while 1,363 will be excluded. But let 
me call the attention of the House to the 
case of Kingston-upon-Hull. Under the 
provisions of this Bill the gross number of 
64 will become qualified there; while the 
number excluded as being compound- 
householders will be 12,026. Is it pos- 
sible that any one on the Treasury Bench 
can get up in his place and recommend 
these clauses relating to the compound- 
householders with all their anomalies? 
These clauses are postponed. Why, I 
know not. I presume there must be some 
strong argument for their being so post- 
poned ; but I now ask whether any Gentle- 
man on the Treasury Bench will get up 
and recommend the adoption of such pro- 
visions as the settlement of this question. 

And, Sir, here arises a point of the ut- 
most importance which I have not yet 
touched, but which I believe is of itself a 
conclusive objection to the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I am certain he 
never can have taken the pains to inquire 
into the particulars on which his estimate 
is based. I have now been dealing with 
the 98 boroughs in which the Small Tene- 
ments Act is in operation, and the towns 
where it is in partial operation, or where 
there are local Acts of an analogous na- 
ture ; and my objection to the Bill is that, 
owing to its ludicrously small effects in 
qualifying as compared with its operation 
in excluding, it cannot be called a settle- 
ment of the question. You cannot expect 
the people in 50 or 60 of these boroughs 
to admit that it is settled, seeing its inap- 
preciable effect as regards them. 

But I now come to the examination of 
another question. In Greenwich, which 
is one of those 98 boroughs, 3,497 would 
be admissible, while 2,069 would be ex- 
cluded. In this case the numbers are 
in more equal proportion, and there is 
prima facie no case against the scheme. 
But now, as we have been looking into the 
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anatomy of the country, town by town, let 
us look into the anatomy of each town; 
and, I ask, how are these numbers, in 
Greenwich, 3,500 in round numbers, dis- 
tributed? Is it an equal distribution? 
Not at all. It isa distribution in parishes. 
It is a distribution divided by one side of 
the street from the other. On one side of 
a street, according to the plan of the Go- 
vernment, you are to have what is very 
nearly manhood suffrage ; and on the other 
side of a street you are going to have an 
£8 rental franchise. I use that term be- 
cause, speaking generally, the limit of 
the Small Tenements Act is as nearly as 
possible identical with an £8 franchise. 
Taking the whole country over, the ope- 
ration of the Small Tenements Act, which 
is a £6 rating, is as nearly as possible 
identical in its effects with an £8 rental 
franchise; because that Act does not apply 
solely to tenements under £6, but likewise 
includes tenements which are rated at the 
figure of £6. In every one, therefore, of 
these 98 towns, half the boroughs in the 
country, there will be a considerable num- 
ber enfranchised and a considerable num- 
ber not enfranchised. You must not for 
a moment suppose that that shows the fair 
and equal operation of the Act in those 
towns. On the contrary, it is in those 
towns that the operation of the Bill will 
be most unequal, and that the inequality 
will be almost intolerable. If the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the President of 
the Poor Law Board (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), 
is about to follow me, I ask him this dis- 
tinct question—whether he believes that 
you can divide 98 towns in this country 
parish by parish, and in one set of parishes 
establish household suffrage, coming near 
to manhood suffrage, and in the other set 
of parishes, in the very same towns, estab- 
lish an £8 rental suffrage, and can have 
that accepted by the country as a settle- 
ment of the question ? 

Sir, I am sorry to say I have not quite 
done yet, for I must still look at the towns 
which have local Acts. The list is a very 
short one, but it is not unimportant, for 
those towns contain 329,000 male occu- 
piers, or very nearly one-fourth of the 
whole, and how does the case stand with 
respect to these towns? In Bewdley you 
will enfranchise six persons as ratepaying 
householders, and you will exclude 1,080. 
In Birmingham the number you will en- 
franchise will be 2,300; the number you 
will exclude will be 36,177. In Brighton 
you will exclude 2,553, and you will en- 
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franchise 14. Is that a settlement of the 
question of Reform? In Kidderminster you 
will exclude 2,343; you will enfranchise 24. 
I really do not know how to argue upon 
such figures. If they do not of themselves 
carry conviction with them when they are 
stated, it is totally impossible to dwell 
upon them with the view of showing how 
impossible it is to entertain proposals of a 
nature so extraordinary. I am bound to 
give Her Majesty’s Government credit for 
having been in ignorance of these facts at 
the time when they adopted their plan, 
because it is really otherwise impossible 
that such proposals could have been sub- 
mitted to the House. What appears as a 
whole, taking the towns with local Acts, 
is, that under this Bill for granting house- 
hold suffrage the number of persons who 
are ratepayers, and who primd facie would 
be entitled to the suffrage, is 10,638, while 
those who are excluded as non-ratepayers 
is 87,744, and the expectation is that those 
87,744 will sit contentedly down, and 
accept as a settlement of the question a 
measure which admits only the handful 
who happen to be ratepayers. 

Then comes the case of the open towns, 
where there is no restriction whatever in 
the shape of compounding Acts. These 
ought, by rights, to be the most virtuous 
towns, for these are the towns in which 
the maxim that ‘‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty” is literally acted 
upon. Now, if we look at these towns 
the result is very different indeed. I will 
show the House that, in a vast number of 
towns, of all the persons renting houses 
of under £10 clear annual value, not one- 
fifth, not one-tenth, and, in many cases, 
not one-twentieth, will be admitted to the 
suffrage as ratepaying householders. Take 
Oldham. I find that the present number 
qualified is 3,300, and you will add 11,800. 
In Rochdale the present number is 1,858, 
and there will be added 5,500. At Shef- 
field there are 10,000, and there will be 
added 28,000. [Mr. Haprirerp: Hear, 
hear!] I have no doubt my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield is in a state of 
rapture at the prospect of shaking hands 
with 28,000 additional voters every time 
he makes a canvass of the town. But I 
believe his generous nature will recoil 
from such a boon so long as his neighbours 
are excluded from the franchise. In 
Stockport, to the present number of 1,695, 
there will be added 7,257. The large 
figures which I have been quoting are 
precisely the same classes of men as those 
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which make up the numbers of compound- 
householders. Of course if the vestry, in- 
fluenced by the persons of property who 
command it, choose to bring in the Small 
Tenements Act all these thousands will 
disappear, the proportion of new voters 
assuming the same scanty and meagre 
dimensions as in the other case. Then 
comes, lastly, Stoke-upon-Trent, where to 
the present 3,419 are added 15,000. 
What the House has with the greatest 
possible kindness allowed me to state in 
detail is briefly this—In the first place, 
when I look at this Bill with regard to the 
enfranchising part of it, it appears to me 
to profess to admit a principle of needless 
breadth. But, in admitting that principle, 1 
must be content, like other hon. Members, 
to abide by the full, honest, equal, impartial, 
unrestrained application of that principle. 
I then find that principle defeated in its 
application by these provisions, the nature 
of which I have endeavoured to explain, 
which cut off more than two-thirds of the 
whole number that we have seemingly pro- 
mised to enfranchise, and, not only cutting 
off more than two-thirds, but distributing 
that proportion through the various towns 
in a manner that aggravates the inequality 
tenfold, makes it utterly intolerable, and 
lays the certain foundations of a new agita- 
tion. It is therefore utterly at variance with 
the faintest idea of settling and adjusting 
this long-contested question. I am bound 
to say that I think the quantity of enfran- 
chisement proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment insufficient—I mean the enfran- 
chisement under £10. I do not think 
the enfranchisement of 120,000 persons is 
such an enfranchisement as can settle this 
question, or ought to settle it. We pro- 
posed last year a measure which would 
have enfranchised 200,000, and I think 
that was a moderate proposal. I do 
not advocate sweeping and violent mea- 
sures, but I think that that proposal was 
moderate ; and I, for one, cannot accede 
to what is proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I am aware that 
he calls it an enfranchisement of 237,000; 
but he must know that the introduc- 
tion of new modes of statement in the 
statistics makes it exceedingly incom- 
plete, because if we change the basis of 
our computations the means of compa- 
rison are lost, From the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s 237,000 I make all the reductions 
that are required, and I am persuaded that 
120,000 is a sufficient estimate of those 
whom his Bill will enfranchise as rate- 
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paying-householders, setting aside those 
whom he exeludes by the barriers that 
are placed in the way of non-ratepaying 
householders getting upon the register. 
Moreover, I must own I have not only 
an objection to the quantity of the en- 
franchisement as insufficient ; but I think 
the quality is defective. I do not wish to 
give any offence to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope)—for I believe there are few 
portions of the labouring class more intel- 
ligent than those whom he represents, and 
they have shown their intelligence, as far 
as they have the power, by returning him 
to this House—but in the lower strata of 
the 15,000 who are to be enfranchised in 
that constituency there will surely be a 
considerable number of persons who have 
had but limited educational advantages, 
who earn but small wages, and who are 
exceedingly dependent upon their em- 
ployers. 

Now, if I am to make a choice between 
person and person for enfranchisement, I , 
say give me the best, the most intelligent, 
the most independent that I can discover 
among the working classes, and do not go 
in this indiscriminate manner and gather 
up whole masses of the population, and 
then when people are alarmed say, ‘“‘ Oh! 
we only do that in a few towns ; in the 
mass you will see that we enfranchise only 
a small number.” Above all, we ought 
not to establish artificial distinctions among 
men belonging to the same class. That is 
a practice wholly new to the British Con- 
stitution. I admit that in the present 
constituencies you have a distinction; be- 
cause, since 1832, the practice of compound- 
ing for rates has grown up, and conse- 
quently a distinction has arisen which it 
is our business to recognise and adjust, 
but not to establish intoa law. I admit 
that the old Constitution of the country, 
before 1832, recognised many rights of 
franchise in different towns, but nowhere 
did it make the smallest difference as to 
facility and amount of enfranchisement 
between those who were called upon in 
common to discharge a common duty in 
returning a representative to Parliament. 
That was the old principle of the Consti- 
tution. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has himself 
enshrined it in an expressive phrase where 
he says—‘‘ There was a noble equality, 
not of the man, but of the citizen, when 
called upon to discharge public duties.” 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman to maintain 
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that equality within the limits of the 
Constitution as the old principle, the 
safe principle, and the wise principle. I 
feel confident this House will not depart 
from it. But even if that principle were 
not old, and if it were not in other respects 
safe and wise, yet I should still think 
there was an absolute necessity of dealing 
equally with men in equal circumstances, 
if you wish to arrive at a settlement of 
this question, and not to give a premium 
to continued agitation. If, however, there 
be any man who desires to avert that 
settlement, and to secure the continuance 
of agitation, I would ask him whether his 
imagination could possibly suggest a more 
effectual means of attaining it than the 
introduction of this artificial inequality, 
and the distinguishing man from man, 
and separating man from man in regard to 
the enjoyment of the franchise, not by 
any of those differences caused by circum- 
stances and education, which he might look 
upon as a dispensation of Providence, but 
by enactments adopted at the arbitrary 
will of Parliament, and which are as 
worthless as the paper upon which they 
are written? 

Now, I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what assurances he can give us 
upon this subject, and first of all I will 
beg of him to be very explicit in his an- 
swer. [‘*Oh!”] I hope that he will be as 
explicit in his answer as his sense of public 
duty will permit. I mean to convey no 
taunt whatever by the use of these words. 
If it is thought that I do, hon. Gentlemen 
do not perceive my meaning, which is 
this—We have arrived at a stage when 
it is common and customary to decide the 
principle of a measure. We have been 
promised further explanations on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Sir, I feel—and I feel very deeply— 
the responsibility of every Member of this 
House, and particularly my own responsi- 
bility. I know that we are bound to 
labour to obtain a speedy measure and a 
good measure. I know that the rejection 
of this Bill, or the setting up of another 
plan in lieu of it—unless such a course 
should be absolutely necessary—would be 
a great evil, because it would tend to re- 
tard that settlement which we all so much 
desire. I am therefore anxious to exhaust 
to the utmost the means of knowing 
whether, when in Committee on the Bill, 
we shall have any hope of bringing it toa 
satisfactory conclusion. It is merely on 
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use the word—petition the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly entitled, if he pleases, to rise 
in his place and to say, ‘‘I decline, until 
we are in Committee on the Bill, to tell 
you what I intend to do with regard even 
to the leading principles of the Bill.” But 
the right hon. Gentleman would leave us 
in a very painful position with regard to 
the condition in which the question would 
then present itself ; because I think I am 
not very far wrong in stating that a large 
proportion of Members of this House are 
of opinion that in every leading provision 
this Bill must undergo total, or at least 
substantial, alteration. Therefore, it is 
not the least by way of taunt that I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to be explicit. 
It is that we may have our duty and our 
position clearly before us that I express 
earnestly and respectfully the hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government may be dis- 
osed to give us, at all events on the most 
important and most difficult questions, a 
clear intimation of their intentions. The 
right hon. Gentleman was asked a Question 
to-night as to the time when he would 
propose that the House should go into 
Committee on the Bill, and he gave an 
answer which I heard with much satis- 
faction—to the effect that it was quite a 
mistake to suppose that the Government 
intended the material postponement of the 
Committee on the Bill. I presume that, 
even to-night, possibly, or at any rate 
within easy and moderate limits, this de- 
bate will be likely to terminate; and, if 
that be so, 1 venture to express a hope 
that we should go into Committee, or ap- 
proach the main subject on the question 
that you do leave the Chair, some time in 
the course of next week, or one of the 
days at the disposal of the Government. 
If not, we, perhaps, should not be able to 
approach the subject satisfactorily till after 
Easter ; and if we did not approach it till 
after Easter our difficulties would be most 
seriously aggravated, and the choice be- 
tween proceeding with this Bill, or with a 
new Bill, would be greatly narrowed and 
restricted. I venture, therefore, to hope 
that we shall be informed by the Govern- 
ment whether, in the event of an early 
termination of this debate, their intention 
is to propose on Monday next, or on Thurs- 
day week—one of the two—that you, Sir, 
do leave the Chair for the purpose of our 
going into Committee on this Bill. 
With regard to the enacting clauses, I 
hope it will not be thought that I have 
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been very unreasonable in the proposal I 
have made that the Government. should 
give us some satisfactory assurance. I 
shall make no request to the Government 
in respect to many other matters. Though 
I regard those matters as being perfectly 
essential to legislation, yet, under the cir- 
cumstances, even without previous assur- 
ances from the Government, I do not 
wholly despair of settling them in Com- 
mittee. Nor will I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman any question as to what he will do 
with respect to the county franchise or the 
enlargement—which he must see will be 
necessary—of his scheme of re-distribution. 
But I will venture to ask three things. 
In the first place, do the Government in- 
tend to introduce a lodger franchise into 
the Bill? Without a lodger franchise it is 
idle to legislate. I, for one, am not 
willing to place myself in this position— 
that we should go into Committee on the 
Bill, that we should spend very nearly the 
whole of the remainder of the Session— 
and I cannot put it nearer than the month 
of July—in getting through the Bill, and 
that somebody, in defiance of the Govern- 
ment, should then bring up a clause for 
a lodger franchise, that the Government 
should be beaten, and that the Government 
should at that period of the Session leave 
the Bill, and postpone the subject till ano- 
ther year. I do not wish to be drawn into 
that difficulty. I want to know whether 
a lodger franchise is to be introduced into 
the Bill, and, if it is to be introduced, to 
what extent it will correspond with the 
general scope of the franchise we may 
adopt? I wish also to know, secondly, 
what the Government propose to do with 
respect to the votes of the very poor and 
dependent persons who are indeed house- 
holders, and who are nominally ratepaying- 
householders, but who are on the line or 
fringe between those who pay rates and 
those who are excused from payment 
of rates. I wish to know how, practically, 
the traffic in these votes by the registra- 
tion agents is to be prevented, for I con- 
fess I do not see how that is to be done 
unless some limit be introduced similar to 
that which I myself recently suggested 
and explained to the House? In the third 
place, and above all, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman—and this, in my view, is the 
key to what is artificial and intricate in 
the Bill—whether he will proceed on the 
principle of asking Parliament to define 
the outward limit of the constituency? I 
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can deal in Committee. But will the Go- 
vernment undertake to remove from the 
Bill and from the present law all artificial 
distinctions—all distinctions resting upon 
enactment alone—between persons in the 
same condition of life and the same circum- 
stances as to education, independence, and 
all that constitutes fitness for the franchise ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman will accept 
that principle ; if he will ask Parliament 
to determine the classes, numbers, and 
persons, be they many or be they few, to 
be enfranchised; if he will remove the 
artificial obstacles which now exist in the 
Bill; if he will strike out of the Bill the 
artificial distinctions which he proposes to 
introduce; if he will establish for the 
future the old constitutional principle 
which comes to us from the past, of the 
equality of all voters in the eye of the 
law—then, although we shall have a 
heavy task before us, we may hope to be 
able to go into Committee on this Bill. 
The dual vote will then, of course, disap- 
pear. The fine of the compound-house- 
holder will disappear, and the restraint 
already placed in their way will disappear. 
We shall then enfranchise those classes 
who are fit to exercise the franchise. We 
shall admit them within the pale of the 
Constitution upon that footing of equality 
by which alone we can hope to make our 
legislation effectual for the purpose either 
of improving the constitution of this House, 
and attaining the ends of legislation, or for 
the purpose of producing that content in 
the country without which, although we 
may legislate, and debate, and divide, it is 
vain to call ourselves the Parliament of 
England, vain to regard ourselves as the 
masters of England’s destinies, and vain 
‘to suppose that we give to the work, which 
we send forth as our act, those hopes and 
prospects of duration by means of which 
alone it can have value in itself or draw 
respect upon ourselves. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
feel very deeply the disadvantages under 
which I labour in following the right hon. 
‘Gentleman through those points of which 
he has so complete a mastery, and which 
he has discussed with such ability, and I 
feel also how little able I am, like him, to 
attract or to maintain the attention of the 
House on these difficult and abstruse ques- 
tions. There is, Sir, so much that is pain- 
ful in this matter to me; it is so painful 
to me to see men sitting in this House, 
with whom it was my pride and pleasure 
| to act, severed from myself and my friends 
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on account of this Bill, that I could well 
wish to be silent on this occasion. But 
knowing the part which I took in the pre- 
paration of this Bill, and that I have my 
share of responsibility in bringing it before 
the House, I should not be doing my duty 
if I were now to shrink from defending it by 
argument. It might be supposed from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
bringing in and carrying a Reform Bill 
was a somewhat easy task. But the right 
hon. Gentleman was last year in the fa- 
vourable position of having a Parliament 
elected under the auspices of his own Go- 
vernment, and of having a majority of at 
least 70 at his back. He also pro- 
posed a Bill, considered—and, I suppose, 
carefully considered—by his Government ; 
but did he find, when he brought it before 
the House of Commons, that a £7 rental 
franchise was easily rendered acceptable 
to the House? In 1852, a £5 rating fran- 
chise failed. In 1854, a £6 rating franchise 
failed. In 1859, the non-lowering by any 
amount of the borough franchise failed. 
In 1860, a franchise of the yearly value 
of £6 failed. In 1866, a franchise of the 
yearly value of £7 failed. In 1867, a 
scheme, which was a short time before the 
House, failed to obtain that cordial recep- 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman which 
might have been expected from the affec- 
tionate manner in which he has spoken of 
it to-night. 

In what I have now to say to the 
House, I will take care in one respect to 
answer the demands of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The position which the right 
hon. Gentleman so worthily occupies as 
Leader of the Opposition of this House I 
do not think is a more commanding one 
than the position which he occupied last 
year, and I do not understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman is entitled to speak 
on behalf of the whole Opposition. I must 
decline to be called upon by the right hon. 
Gentleman to give answers which upon 
the second reading of this Bill shall 
pledge the Government to any particular 
course. [‘‘Oh, oh!’”] I told the House 
I would be explicit in what I did say. 
This Bill has not hitherto been under dis- 
cussion. This Bill was introduced to the 
House originally in the form of Resolutions 
inviting the attention of the House to the 
principles on which the Government pro- 
posed to act. They were not received 
with favour. We were told that they 
were vague and unsatisfactory. Those 
Resolutions, however, contained the prin- 
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ciples which are contained in the four 
corners of the Bill. [*‘Oh, eA An 
hon. Member says ‘‘ Oh, oh!” but I 
venture to say that, with respect to per- 
sonal rating and certain other points, these 
Resolutions did lay down the principles of 
the Bill now before the House. 

On coming to the preparation of the 
Bill now before Parliament the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby was necessarily placed 
under very great difficulties. I will frankly 
own that nothing but the sense of public 
duty would have induced me to join in 
bringing it forward. I, for one, had no wish 
to be the medium of bringing a Reform 
Bill before the House; but the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby were placed in power 
by circumstances over which they had no 
control. [‘Oh, oh!” ] Isay sostill. I 
can only say that when taunts are thrown 
out by hon. Members opposite, and others 
outside the House, as to the pleasures of 
office—I can quite understand the pleasure 
of being in office when you have a great ma- 
jority at your back, and are able to carry 
out your own principles. But I do not 
see the pleasure of being dictated to by 
an Opposition, however strong, or of re- 
ceiving lectures from the opposite side of 
the House as to the principles upon which 
the Government ought to act—I trust 
that I shall never look elsewhere than to 
those who sit behind me for the support 
of those measures which I advocate as 
embodying the principles under which I 
consent to act. There are, however, 
many hon. Members opposite who are 
most anxious that a Bill should be passed, 
and that this disquieting subject should be 
removed from discussion, and who will re- 
joice when the time comes for various great 
social and important political questions to 
be taken in hand, which are now impeded 
by the necessity of dealing with the sub- 
ject of Reform. 

I say we are entitled, having brought 
this Bill to its second reading, to hear the 
opinion of the House upon it. I quite 
agree with my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
said, on the night when it was introduced, 
that no Bill can be carried in this House 
without mutual concession and mutual 
good feeling. I entertain that opinion en- 
tirely, and so far as is consistent with my 
principles, I would readily consent to any 
alterations. But there are, no doubt, lead- 
ing principles in the Bill; and if, as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has said, it 
be true that every one of those principles 
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must undergo alteration, then I say, dis- 
tinctly and decidedly, that the division 
ought to be taken now. For to such altera- 
tions as involve the leading principles of 
the Bill I, for one, am not at all prepared 
to agree. The right hon. Gentleman has 
given the Government credit for ignorance, 
for he says that if we had known its 
effect we never could have introduced 
the Bill. I am prepared, taking the 
figures, which are from documents already 
before the House, to advocate the Bill 
in its present form. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated on a former occasion that 236,000 
persons would be added to the franchise. 
If the figures of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite were correct, so far from 236,000 
being added, the real addition would be 
nearly double that amount, because the 
right hon. Gentleman, in dealing with 
those figures, never made any of those re- 
ductions with are necessary to be made. 
He says—but I hardly know what I am 
to meet on this occasion. On one side I 
am told that I am a party toa revolutionary 
measure; and, on the other hand, I am 
told that the enfranchisement which we 
offer is entirely insufficient. We are told 
that the £7 rental franchise of last year, 
without the payment of rates, would have 
brought in men of an entirely different 
quality from those we now seek to bring 
in, and that we should give up our Bill at 
once on that statement. But I venture to 
say that if any hon. Member will take the 
trouble to look he will find that the £7 
rental franchise would bring in men in- 
ferior in quality to those we seek to intro- 
duce by the personal payment of rates. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that we 
have no resting-place, and recommended 
the course he had proposed of dividing the 
voters into classes. But that isa principle 
which has been suggested over and over 
again, and it is because those measures 
which contained it have always failed that 
we have been obliged to look out for some 
new standing-place upon which a surer 
footing might be obtained. That standing. 
place has not been founded upon house- 
hold suffrage, first given and then taken 
away, as assumed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It never has been stated on this 
side of the House as household suffrage at 
all, but as a rating suffrage, accompanied 
by certain requirements as to residence. 
It is as different a thing as possible. It 
is not a household suffrage pure and 
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simple, but a household suffrage based 
upon rating—the direct payment of rates, 
It is a franchise given in one shape and 
adhering together on one system. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the five 
different classes appearing in the Return, 
and first to the householders in towns 
where the Small Tenements Act is in 
operation. Some of these he says you 
admit, and some of them you exclude, 
But we do not exclude—that is a fallacy, 
In the column in which he says we admit 
them, he has not made the necessary de- 
ductions. [Mr. Giapstone: I did.] I 
did not understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man tosay so. But that is, in fact, the 
answer to the whole of the argument 
founded on this Return. The answer to 
the whole of this is that we propose a 
certain franchise which is open to every- 
body occupying a house and paying his 
own rates. Every person whv choses to 
pay his own rates and does pay them, and 
who resides long enough, is entitled to be 
put on the register. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then says, ‘“‘Oh yes; but how is 
he to get on the register? Look at the 
burden which is imposed upon him ; look 
at the difficulties under which he is 
placed.” If that is so, let the right hon. 
Gentleman in Committee propose that the 
claim shall be more readily received, and 
a means established by which he should 
be more easily put upon the register. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the parish 
of All Saints, Poplar, where he says a 
large number would be excluded. But 
why did he not also refer to another parish 
in the neighbourhood, where nearly 4,000 
persons had got themselves put upon the 
rate book? The right hon. Gentleman 
says that by this Bill there would be only 
about 120,000 persons admitted to the 
franchise. Now, I am content to take 
the figures of the right. hon. Gentleman; 
but there would ultimately be a consider- 
ably greater number than that. [Mr. 
GrapstonE: Under £10?] Yes; under 
£10. Hon. Members are aware that there 
are numbers of persons rated over £10 
who do not qualify for the franchise. Of 
course, there would be a still greater num- 
ber of persons rated under £10 who would 
not entitle themselves to the privilege, in- 
asmuch as it would be accompanied by a 
longer period of residence and the payment 
of rates. The right hon. Gentleman de- 
clares that, under what we call household 
suffrage, only 120,000 persons would be 
admitted. I must reply to that observa- 
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tion that we never called our proposal 
household suffrage, and never intended 
that it should be so called. The right 
hon. Gentleman then proceeded to com- 
pare a place like Liverpool with a country 
borough. Now, as I understood his ob- 
jection the other day in respect to country 
boroughs, it was that we were going to ad- 
mit to the franchise persons who were per- 
fectly unfit for it, and who, living on small 
rural properties, were not in a position of 
independence. But the objection taken 
to-day is in the opposite direction; and 
the right hon. Gentleman says that he 
finds on inquiry that there are numbers of 
persons absolutely excluded because cot- 
tages are let with farms. That objection 
only applies to boroughs having a large 
margin of country district. Again, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the Bill 
would introduce nearly household suffrage 
in those boroughs were it not that there 
are certain checks preventing that result 
arising out of the mode in which pro- 
perty is dealt with. The answer to that 
statement is, that if the persons in those 
boroughs choose to avail themselves of the 
right to be placed on the rate book they 
will be entitled to the franchise, and if 
they do not place themselves on the rate 
book they will not be entitled to the 
franchise. That provision will act as a 
very considerable check in many cases, 
and it was meant soto act. Let me not 
be misunderstood. It was meant to find 
out the persons fitted for the franchise by 
their participation in the burdens borne by 
their fellow-citizens. That would be the 
class of persons selected, and not without 
reason. A man living from hand to mouth, 
and who neglects to put by something 
for the purpose of paying his rates, will 
be excluded; but the man who puts by 
money for the purpose of meeting the 
demand for the payment of rates, the care- 
ful, the saving, the truly independent man, 
will be admitted to the most important 
privilege of the Constitution. But the 
right hon. Gentlemen, contradicting his 
previous arguments, complains that we 
are going to bring in the lowest class of 
the population as voters. Here, I think, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) may congratulate him- 
self on finding a supporter of that dictum 
of his which has of late been so much 
paraded throughout the country ; because 
the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
says now that the lowest class are to be 
admitted to this franchise—a class which 
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would be peculiarly open to corrupt influ- 
ences, and which had no real claim to 
such a favour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : 
thing. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The right 
hon. Gentleman declares that he said no 
such thing. But he stated towards the 
close of his speech, as well as in other 
parts of it, that we made no provision for 
preventing that traffic in votes which 
would naturally take place with the low- 
est class of voters. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With the lowest 
class of householders. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: With the 
lowest class of householders. I used the 
word “voters,” and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the word “householders.” I really 
think that is a distinction without a dif- 
ference. The right hon. Gentleman im- 
puted to us that we were bringing in a 
Bill for the establishment of household 
suffrage, although no doubt, he also said, 
that it would not confer household suf- 
frage ; and he added that the lowest class 
of householders would be very much sub- 
ject to corrupt influences, and that this 
Bill made no provision to prevent the 
abuses which would naturally ensue. 
Now, I do not know that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne ever said 
anything more than that. But the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that he has a plan 
by which all these difficulties would be 
avoided. He says, ‘‘ Make persons rate- 
able down to a certain figure ; let all be- 
low that figure be excused from the pay- 
ment of rates, and let all above it be liable 
to that payment.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never said any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I do not 
wish to misstate what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said. I have endeavoured to take 
down his words as well as I could. I un- 
derstood him to say that it was impossible 
to pass the clauses which we have intro- 
duced into this Bill, because of the Small 
Tenements Act and of other local Acts. 
But he wished that we should fix upon 
some figure, whether £5 or £6, or any 
other sum below which no one should be 
called upon to pay rates, and above which 
everybody should be rated. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: So much public 
interest is felt upon this point that I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman will excuse 
me for endeavouring to set him right. I 
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were all to be personally rated. What I 
said was that persons above the line 
should all be treated in the same manner 
with respect to the franchise. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation does 
not seem to me really to differ from the 
statement which I attributed to him. 
What it comes to is this— That there 
should be a line drawn below which no 
one was to pay his own rates, while above 
that line all persons should be liable to be 
rated. But upon that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) asked the very pertinent question 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant 
that those persons above the line should 
merely be rated, or that they should pay 
their rates? The right hon. Gentleman 
says now that he does not think there is 
much in the payment of rates; but last 
year he argued against the necessity of the 
personal payment of rates, and he sought 
to alter the law upon that subject. That 
was my understanding of the language 
which fell from the right hon. Gentleman. 
But whether you repeal the Small Tene- 
ments Act or not such a proceeding would 
be diametrically opposed to the principle 
of this Bill, which attaches the franchise 
to the personal payment of rates accom- 
panied by a certain period of residence. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that what 
we should look to is the condition of the 
man, and not the payment of rates. 

We have now been fourteen or fifteen 
years considering the question, and have 
not yet been able to ascertain the condition 
ofthe man. I must say that the mode in 
which the question has hitherto been 
treated has not been satisfactory to the 
country. It has not led to any settle- 
ment. You have tried it in every aspect. 
A rating franchise and a gross estimated 
rental franchise have been proposed ; but, 
whatever test was suggested, still the 
House of Commons has not passed any Bill 
on the subject, and now we have arrived 
at a point when it is necessary to see 
whether the House can pass a measure or 
not. I understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that under the 34th clause of 
the Bill the compound-householder would 
be fined. Now, if it can be said that he is 
fined by paying his full rates, it might be 
rejoined that he would be bribed by being 
permitted to pay less than the full amount; 
but why should one man be put on a more 
favourable footing with respect to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise than another? Let 
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every man stand on the same basis. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 34th 
clause would require the full payment of 
rates, and in that statement he was per. 
fectly correct. Why should the compound. 
householder, whose dwelling may be worth 
£10 or £20, or even £30 a year, be ex- 
empted from the full payment of rates 
which you exact from the man who occu- 
pies in the ordinary way a tenement that 
is often of smaller value? I can, for my 
part, see no reason in such a proposal, 
The right hon. Gentleman says that a man 
will have in consequence of the provision 
in the Bill to pay for his vote, and he 
puts it on the footing of the 1s. which 
used to be paid for registration. But that 
ls. was paid by a man for the purpose 
of being put on the registry, whereas the 
rates are paid because they are due from 
the man. I must also remind the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman has entirely 
omitted from his consideration that pro- 
vision in the Bill under which the com- 
pound-householder, who paid his rate in 
full, would have a right to recover from 
his landlord the extra sum he had thus 
advanced. By that permission the com- 
pound-householder would have a right on 
the payment of his next rate to deduct the 
additional charge he had incurred; and 
therefore he would not in reality be sub- 
ject to any fine whatever. By the 40th 
clause of this Bill the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see the provisions of the differ- 
ent Acts relating to this subject are re- 
ferred to. By the 7th section of 13 & 
14 Vict. c. 81, he will also see that any 
occupier paying any rate or rates in re- 
spect of any tenement where the owner 
is rated to the same, shall be entitled to 
deduct from his rent, or to recover from 
the owner himself the amount so paid. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER: The pro- 
visions of that Act are not included in the 
40th clause. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I can 
only say that they were meant to be, and 
that a man shall be entitled to recover 
from his landlord the amount he has paid. 
It is obvious justice requires that it should 
beso. Nobody will suppose that the Bill 
meant to make both the landlord and the 
tenant pay the rate. Then would there, in- 
deed, be a fine. The provision of this Bill 
is, that where the occupier claims to be 
rated he shall be entitled to recover from the 
landlord the amount of rates he has paid 
in the rent. Let hon. Gentlemen look the 
fact of what is proposed fairly in the face. 
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Provision is made that any man may claim 
to be rated for such rates as are paid in 
respect of his house. We assume that 
those who so claim to be rated have, in 
almost all these cases, tenancies of a very 
short description, in many cases merely 
weekly ; and the contract between land- 
lord and tenant would be immediately 
altered by such proceedings. Let it not 
be supposed that there will be any neces- 
sity for a new claim to be made from year 
to year. When a man is once placed upon 
the rate book and so on the register, his 
name will be kept there as long as he 
continues to pay his rates. As to some of 
those proposals which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of as fancy franchises, we 
are told that many obstacles can be found 
in registration and other matters. Surely 
that also applies to the lodger franchise, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
adverted more than once. The lodger 
franchise would involve claims year by 
year under any system that can be adopted ; 
and the difficulties and annoyances to which 
persons may be subjected in that way would 
make such a franchise, however good it 
might be in itself, most difficult to be effec- 
tively worked. But the lodgers who seek 
to be enfranchised have the opportunity 
by the savings bank franchise, by the fran- 
chise connected with funded property, and 
by the payment of direct taxes, of coming 
upon the register. The same observation 
applies to a great number of the high 
class workmen earning from £2 to £3 a 
week who live in lodgings and pay income 
tax. All these franchises are open not to 
the higher classes only, but to all classes, 
and are not open to the difficulties of the 
lodger franchise. Thus will be met much 
of the objection which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has founded upon the want of a 
lodger franchise. A lodger franchise was 
introduced in the Bill of 1859, and in 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman last 
year, but in a somewhat different form 
The difficulty with respect to it was that 
they had to make their claim from year 
to year. With regard to the question of 
the payment of rates, it must not be sup- 
posed that the Government are introducing 
anything new, or that cannot for a moment 
stand. The ratepaying clauses of the ori- 
ginal Reform Bill, which were attacked at 
first, have gradually obtained stability. 
For thirty-five years the country has had 
confidence in the good sense and reason- 
ableness of the principle. This measure 
only continues that principle. In giving 
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the lower franchise we are only adopting 
that which the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Government adopted long ago. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman says we have become 
wiser ; but that is the principle of the Bill 
of 1854. To a certain extent the effect 
of that Bill has been misapprehended, for 
a three years’ residence was imposed in 
addition to a £5 rating, and the restric- 
tion, therefore, was enormous ; because as 
we descend in amount we find the people 
much more migratory, changing their re- 
sidences much more frequently than the 
classes above them. 

Under the present system a deduction 
has to be made of 28 to 30 per cent 
in order to come at the number who 
are placed upon the register; but if 
we go, as in this Bill, to the lower 
classes, and include those who are travel- 
ling from place to place for the purposes 
of their employment, we shall at least 
have to make a deduction of 50 per cent. 
{Mr. Briewr: Hear!] I am glad that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham at least 
gives me credit for speaking frankly upon 
the subject. [Mr. Bricnr: Hear!] I 
quite admit that these things are limita- 
tions. I have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that the payment of rates and resi- 
dence were meant as limitations, and I 
think they are such limitations as this 
House will not readily part with. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that they are 
provisions which it will be impossible to 
carry. I differ from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in that respect. I think they will 
commend themselves to all who look care- 
fully at the question, and the checks of 
long residence and payment of rates will 
keep only the best of the ratepayers upon 
the register. I am quite aware that in 
all measures of this kind criticism is much 
more easy than the construction of a Bill, 
The right hon. Gentleman experienced 
that himself last year, and no doubt the 
present Government will experience it 
this. It is, however, most desirable that 
we should know—that which we do not 
yet know—what is the view taken of dif- 
ferent parts of the Bill by hon. Members on 
this side of the House, from whom the pre- 
sent Government have had almost unlimited 
support for a number of years. To them 
we owe much for their constant and faith- 
ful allegiance. Some hon. Members, I 
have no doubt, entertain different views 
from those of the Government on this ques- 
tion. Some, I regret to say, have parted 
from us, though I trust only for the mo- 
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ment, in consequence of it. But I be- 
lieve that the noble Lord (Viscount 
Cranbourne) and the gallant General (Ge- 
neral Peel), and the noble Lord in “ ano- 
ther place’’ (the Earl of Carnarvon), if 
they had had time to consider this ques- 
tion more thoroughly, would never have 
separated from their Colleagues. I think 
that upon the figures as they stand, and 
as they have been reviewed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, coupled with 
the checks introduced in the Bill, the 
measure is a perfectly safe one. If it 
differs in different boroughs, I can only 
say that one of the chief arguments 
adopted last year, on both sides of the 
House, against the right hon. Gentleman’s 
measure, was that there was a disgust- 
ing monotony in all boroughs. Well, 
here we have, according to him, something 
like household suffrage in one and some- 
thing else in another. 

There is one point to which I am bound 
to advert, and which no doubt will be 
considerably argued on this occasion—I 
mean the question of an additional vote. 
If I thought that that was an absurd, an 
unjust, an invidious, or a mischievous 
thing, I certainly should have been no 
= to having it placed in the Bill. 

ut I am at a loss to conceive upon 
what ground that opinion can be enter- 
tained. There have been a great many 
philosophers as well as practical states- 
men of all kinds who have made efforts 
to reduce in some way or other the 
powers of some great class which it was 
wished to admit to the franchise. One 
person has proposed that we should have 
the representation of minorities. Another 
that the voter should have only one vote, 
while a third thought that we should have 
cumulative votes in one person. And all 
sorts of schemes have been proposed. The 
hon. Member for East Surrey has not been 
afraid to publish in a pamphlet the Liberal 
dilemma, which was to admit as many as 
possible to the franchise, but still to check 
the measure with the old Sturges Bourne 
principle. Why, then, does every person 
turn round upon us, as if we had brought 
forward something inconceivably unjust 
in itself, and which will not bear a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny? I invite scrutiny for 
our proposal. Let it receive the scrutiny 
of the House, and let us know what hon. 
Members have to say upon it. The right 
hon. Gentleman has asked us on the 
second reading to abandon parts of the 
Bill, and to say that we have introduced 
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provisions which we do not mean to main- 
tain. But let us hear what the House has 
to say upon it. We are reasonable men, 
and if we cannot support a particular pro- 
vision with effect, I have no doubt it wil] 
not be pressed upon the consideration of 
the House. But, at the same time, let us 
look at the question and consider why it 
is more unfair to give a man who pays 
direct taxation in addition to rates for his 
house a second vote, than to draw the line 
at a certain figure, and to give no vote 
below it. Other hon. Gentlemen have pro- 
posed other compensations and other ba- 
lances against the classes to be admitted. 
Let us hear and discuss them; but I most 
distinctly object to sacrificing a part of the 
Bill upon the second reading, and when 
only one speaker has addressed the House 
upon the subject. If there is chaff mixed 
with the wheat let it be blown to the 
winds; but let us see that those to be ad- 
mitted to the franchise are qualified for 
the duties of citizens—that they are per- 
sons who can be found, who are not flitting 
from place to place, and that they have 
sufficient interest in the frarchise to claim 
it and secure it for themselves. The 40s. 
freeholder has to claim his vote, and if 
objected to has to appear before the bar- 
rister. When you talk of appearing before 
the revising barrister, and the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of the dangers of regis- 
tration agents, I ask, does the right hon. 
Gentleman think that there are no regis- 
tration agents who appear now without 
expense, in lieu of the men whose votes 
are objected to? These things are easily 
managed, if people wish to manage them. 
The fact is there are great bodies of men 
in this country who do not now care for the 
franchise; but there. are also among them 
some whom it would be most desirable to 
see placed upon the register. I believe that 
by one of the provisions of this Bill, en- 
abling these harmless, inoffensive, and 
often well-educated persons who now ab- 
stain from going on the register to vote 
by voting-papers, as is proposed by this 
Bill, a great number of them will give 
their votes. j 

The right hon. Gentleman tells us there 
are certain things which must be given 
up. Well, Sir, with the greatest respect 
to the right hon. Gentleman, I must de- 
cline to accept his dictum on the subject. 
When this Bill has been discussed we shall 
see. The Government are as anxious as 
the right hon. Gentleman to pass the mea- 
sure this year, We are anxious to give 
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a liberal but not an indiscriminate fran- 
chise. We do not think we have intro- 
duced provisions which tend to prevent 
this from being a fixed if not a final mea- 
sure. We believe it has as good a basis to 
stand upon as any measure that has been 
introduced, and we believe it has a better 
one. It is a basis on what may be called 
a household residential rating, with per- 
sonal payment and continued residence, It 
is a basis which, I think, those above the 
£10 limit will accept without any fear of 
being overwhelmed by new voters. I 
think then of these new voters as of a class 
capable of exercising the franchise. I 
know there are many below the gangway 
who were consistent in opposing the rate- 
paying qualification under the Reform Act, 
who will, no doubt, strongly oppose the 
payment of rates under this Bill. We 
must meet that opposition. We are not 
bringing in a Bill to meet the wishes of 
one section of the community ; but we are 
bringing in a Bill to meet the wishes of 
the enlightened and quiet and well-disposed 
portion of the community of this country. 
We are told we have to dread agitation. I 
do not wish to say a word about agitation, 
either in its favour or to its discredit. But 
it is because that agitation is represented 
by so large a party in this House, and has 
been carried so far, that the settlement of 
this question is imperative if it can pos- 
sibly be obtained, and that we with reluct- 
ance—at least, I speak for myself—but not 
giving up any principle which we hold— 
have been parties to bringing in this great 
measure. I only ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for a fair and candid consideration 
of this question. If they think there are 
difficulties as to the mode in which persons 
would claim to be put on the register, 
that is a question for the Committee. I 
feel bound to say that the cavils of the 
right hon. Gentleman on different portions 
of this Bill, relate to matters which can 
neither be discussed on the second reading 
nor on the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. They can only be discussed 
properly in Committee, when Members 
can speak more than once, and fully ex- 
plain their meaning. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has made out any- 
thing to prevent this Bill going into Com- 
mittee. I trust the House will send it 
into Committee. If the Government are 
met in a reasonable spirit, I believe that 
while thoroughly maintaining their prin- 
ciples, they will be liberal in the enfran- 
chisement of the people, while not allow- 
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ing it to be unlimited and without dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he rose to answer 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to assure him that he would give a 
fair, candid, and impartial consideration 
to the measure of the Government. He 
regarded the extension of the borough 
franchise as the most important principle 
of the Bill; for it could not be denied that 
had it not been for the defects and short- 
comings in that franchise, and the admis- 
sion of leading statesmen of the necessity 
for an alteration, the subject of Reform 
would not press for an immediate conside- 
ration. He would therefore make one or 
two remarks on the proposed new borough 
franchise. It had been said that the Bill 
proposed household suffrage subject to two 
checks—namely, duality of votes, and per- 
sonal payment of rates. This did not 
appear to him an accurate statement, 
Judging from the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in proposing the Bill, 
and the manner in which the clauses were 
drawn, he inferred that the whole franchise 
rested upon the personal payment of rates, 
and that this was not a check upon some- 
thing else, but the very franchise itself, so 
that if it were struck out, the very sub- 
stance, life, and essence of the Bill would 
be gone. In that case it would be right 
to consider how far the personal payment 
of rates had entered into the past con- 
stitution of this country, and how far it 
ought to be adopted for future practice. 
This personal payment of rates was iden- 
tical with the old “ scot-and-lot” franchise 
which was one of many franchises that 
existed before the Reform Act. Our ances- 
tors dealt with this subject not unwisely. 
They gave votes not to individuals, but to 
localities, and allowed the localities to 
choose in what manner they should send 
representatives to the House of Commons. 
In this way the personal payment of rates 
came into existence, and once existing as 
a custom it became clothed with the autho- 
rity of the common law. The Reform Bill 
entirely swept away all these franchises 
and substituted one general franchise in 
lieu of them. That general franchise con- 
sisted of two qualifications—first, the occu- 
pation of a house of £10 value, and next 
the personal payment of rates; and it 
cannot be said that either of these qualifi- 
cations was more important or essential 
than the other. At the time of the Re- 
form Act these compound-householders 
existed, and had existed long before, and 
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whatever difficulties were now experienced 
were also felt at that time. In the corres- 
pondence of Earl Grey with William IV., 
it would be found that the subject was dis- 
cussed, and that Earl Grey held many 
conversations with persons conversant with 
the Tower Hamlets, in which this particu- 
lar form of vote at that time prevailed. 
A clause accordingly was inserted in the 
Reform Act of 1832 enabling compound- 
householders to get their names placed on 
the list of ratepayers, and to pay their 
rates themselves, and thus to become 
qualified for the franchise if their rental 
exceeded £10 per annum. Difficulties, 
however, occurred on the part of these 
compound-householders in consequence of 
the rule imposed upon them that they 
should make an annual claim, and to meet 
this difficulty Sir William Clay introduced 
a Bill to enable them to claim once for 
all. Earl Russell, in speaking on the 
Motion for the second reading of that 
Bill, said he should vote for it because a 
remedy was required ; but that care should 
be taken that the person claiming to vote 
was made personally liable for the pay- 
ment of the rates, and that unless he 
had paid the rates up to the requisite 
period he should not be entitled to vote. 
With regard to the Bill now under 
discussion, the first observation he had 
to make was that while it dealt most 
liberally with ratepayers, it entirely 
ignored the whole class of non-ratepay- 
ing occupiers. He thought this was a 
great defect in the Bill, since the latter 
class was becoming more numerous and of 
greater importance every day, and could 
not be disregarded. If the franchise was 
to be based upon the sole principle of 
ratepaying, he thought it would give rise 
to fresh agitation on the part of those who 
were unjustly excluded from the suffrage 
merely on the ground that the rates of the 
houses occupied by them were paid by the 
landlords for the convenience of the pa- 
rish. If the House were to adopt a com- 
pulsory enactment that up to £5 or £6 
the landlord should be in all cases liable 
for the rate, it would be nearly identical 
with the scheme shadowed forth by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire, and would get rid of 
many difficulties besetting the question. 
There should then be a clause which 
should include within it all non-ratepaying 
occupiers, whether lodgers or compound- 
householders, and the definition of tenure 
and duration of residence with respect 
Mr, Headlam 
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to this class would, of course, have 
to be settled. In that clause some 
figure would have to be inserted, and 
he would recommend that such a clause, 
while very precise, should also be li. 
beral, and should include as few re- 
strictions as possible, It was important 
that there should be a clear distinction 
between the two classes of ratepayers and 
non-ratepayers, and that the ratepayers’ 
list should be occupied only by those 
who paid rates, for with respect to them 
there was no necessity for any figure or 
value of their residence, whereas with 
respect to non-ratepaying occupiers, some 
figures would be necessary. He believed 
a measure of that kind would be accept- 
able to both sides of the House, and that 
it would be a permanent settlement of the 
question. With regard to the re-distribu- 
tion of seats he agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that unless the electoral 
map could be re-constructed the extent 
of re-distribution which the Bill proposed 
was sufficient—that any further altera- 
tion might create difficulties in any future 
re-construction. He was, however, in fa- 
vour of such a re-construction of the 
electoral map, and he would. state to the 
House the nature of the plan he would 
himself recommend. In the first place, 
he thought that the present distinction 
between the county and borough fran- 
chise was a great anomaly. If a foreigner 
were shown a map of England in which 
the area of each borough was coloured red, 
the rest being left white, and were told 
that every householder within those small 
red spots enjoyed the suffrage, while in 
the expanse of country coloured white 
not one in twenty possessed that privilege, 
he would naturally inquire whether the 
residents in those small areas had superior 
qualifications, or what ground there was 
for so marked a distinction. An an- 
swer might probably have been given to 
the effect that although the distinction 
seemed an unreasonable one, it had come 
down from past times; that we changed 
our institutions slowly; and that the people 
inhabiting those spots having exercised 
their privileges fairly, we were not in- 
clined without absolute necessity to make 
any material alteration. Should, however, 
it then be asked why, in 1867, when we 
revised our Constitution, we did not re- 
move such an anomaly, we should be forced 
to confess that, instead of so doing, we 
made the distinction more marked than 
before; for the present Bill, while lower- 
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ing the franchise within the boroughs, did 
not enlarge the privileges of the rest of 
the country to any corresponding extent, 
and it thus increased the harshness and 
injustice of the distinction. Why should 
such a distinction be retained when, with 
the present facilities of locomotion, the 
inhabitants of the counties were becom- 
ing equally intelligent and enlightened 
with those of the boroughs. By a proper 
re-distribution of seats this distinction 
might be abolished —the occupation or 
household suffrage might prevail generally 
through the country, and this might be 
accomplished without any violent or undue 
alteration of our present institutions. In 
order to effect what he proposed, it did not 
appear necessary to make any change in 
respect to the counties and the larger cities 
and boroughs. The county Members at 
present fully represented the property of 
the country. With respect to the smaller 
and middle-sized boroughs, he would not 
altogether disfranchise them ; but he would 
merge them in the surrounding districts. 
So that to continue the illustration 
he had before used, the electoral map 
would become one uniform colour, instead 
of being white covered with red spots. 
By way of illustration he would take the 
county with which he was himself fami- 
liar—namely, the North Riding of York- 
shire. No alteration would be made with 
respect to the Members for the county, nor 
with respect to the Members for the city 
of York; but there were several small 
boroughs within the county, and what he 
proposed was to expand the area of each 
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would be conservative in the highest and 
truest sense of the term, not as giving 
power to this or that party in the State, 
but conservative on the score that any dan- 
gerous or impulsive tendencies in any one 
town or district would be checked and 
rendered innocuous, not by clauses of 
Acts of Parliament, not by jealous provi- 
sions in restraint of the franchise, but by 
tendencies of a different description in 
other parts of the country, and by the 
average good sense of the whole commu- 
nity. 

Me. YORKE said, that in answer to 
the impracticable scheme which the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had suggested, he thought he could add for 
the consideration of the intelligent foreigner 
the right hon. Gentleman had chosen as a 
witness one more problem in our represen- 
tative system which would puzzle him as 
much as the right hon. Gentleman’s. He 
(Mr. Headlam) stated that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in dealing with the re- 
distribution of seats, had said there were 
only two methods of dealing with that 
subject? One was to re-arrange, and to a 
certain extent so to modify the existing 
anomalies, so as to make it possible for the 
representation to continue under the pre- 
sent form; the other to re-open the ques- 
tion, and start de novo. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the intelligent foreigner referred to 
had put into his hands a statement of the 
population and property of the counties 
and boroughs. What did they think would 
be his opinion of the bases upon which 
they stand? There were in the boroughs a 





of these small boroughs until they touched | | population of 8,638,000—electors 489,000, 
each other, and oecupied the whole surface | and houses 1, 445 ,000—represented by 334 
of the county. In all probability the same | Members. Tn the counties there was 
Gentlemen who now represented these | | a population of 11,427,000 — electors 
small boroughs would come back after | 540,000 ; houses, 2, 290 ,000—represented 
the proposed change representing districts | by 161 Members. Surely such a state- 


with large constituencies, called by the It 
was proposed in the Government Bill to 
meet the question of re-distribution by 
| taking away what was termed the super- 


name of the borough they now represent, 
so that no material change would take 
place in the distribution of power, or in 


| ment would surprise the foreigner. 





the individual Members of the House. If  fluous representation of some of the bo- 
a similar course were to be adopted in |roughs. It had been considered and de- 
other counties, the result would be that | cided that the key to the solution of the 
every householder throughout the length whole question lay in the borough fran- 
and breadth of the land, who paid rates in | chise; and it was more especially with 
respect of his residences, would be entitled | reference to its operation in small boroughs 





to a vote for the district in which he re- 
sided, and thus an addition would be made 
to the constituency far larger than what | 
is proposed in the Bill now before the | 
House, and much larger also than what 
was proposed last year. Such a measure 


| | that he wished to direct the attention of 
the House. When a Conservative Go- 
vernment brought forward a Reform Bill 
based on household suffrage, it was natural 
for those who belonged to that party to 
inquire what it meant. Hehad not much 
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difficulty in ascertaining what would be 
the effect of household suffrage pure and 
simple in the boroughs, and having verified 
a statement which appeared in The Eco- 
nomist, he would read it to the House— 

“In 40 of the smallest boroughs, between 6,000 
and 7,000 population, it would double the consti- 
tuency; in 13a vote under £5 would outvote all 
the present constituency ; in 42 boroughs, with a 
population between 7,000 and 12,000, there were 
only five in which household suffrage would not 
more than treble the present constituency. In 22 
a franchise under £5 would completely outvote 
the present constituency, and in 82 small bo- 
roughs, under 12,000 population, with 133 Mem- 
bers, there were 20 in which household suffrage 
would more than double the present electors ; in 
71, with 113 Members, it would double the pre- 
sent electors; and in 35 of these the electors 
under £5 would control the elections.” 


To those who advocated Conservative prin- 
ciples these were startling figures ; because 
the question arose, What was there be- 
tween them and household suffrage pure 
and simple. In the first place, dual voting 
was proposed; but, after what had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire, they need 
not discuss it; and he, for one, did not be- 
lieve that it could be carried into a law. 
With regard to the payment of rates, he 
must confess that it would have been more 
appropriately described as a clause ‘*‘ for 


the payment of rates by candidates,” be- 
cause he believed it was impossible to pre- 


vent bribery by penal enactments. The 
personal payment of rates would, he be- 
lieved, though he should be glad to find 
he was mistaken, enable the candidate first 
in the field to secure a majority ; and the 
consequence was that between hon. Mem- 
bers and household suffrage there was no- 
thing but the provision which required a 
two years’ residence—a provision which 
introduced inequalities between one class 
and another, and would therefore be a 
stimulus to agitation. He did not, indeed, 
believe that such a provision could remain 
for any length of time. If it was de- 
sirable that they should have household 
suffrage accompanied with checks, he 
would much rather the Government had 
gone boldly into the question, and if it 
Was necessary to introduce a variety of 
qualifications, why had they not gone back 
to what existed before 1832? He did 
not wish to resuscitate the old franchises, 
or to disfranchise any; but if the Govern- 
ment had introduced into large towns a 
household franchise, and a higher franchise 
into smaller boroughs, he thought that 
every one would have been satisfied. It 
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was impossible to imagine two classes more 
distinct than the skilled artizans and the 
nondescript population of the smaller 
boroughs. There was great political earn. 
estness in large towns where the artizans 
resided, and when they thought they had 
grasped a truth they were almost fanatical 
in the way in which they enforced it, 
They asked for Permissive Bills. They 
were not content with refraining from 
drink themselves; but they wished to pre- 
vent their non-abstaining neighbours from 
drinking a glass of ale. And, with regard 
to the sanctity of the Sabbath, they went 
so far as to seek to close public-houses, 
even against travellers. If the franchise 
were reduced in the small towns, the effect 
would be to increase the power of landlords 
over the electors. The defence of the 
smaller boroughs made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was that a certain num- 
ber of cheap constituencies were wanted 
to give opportunities to men of moderate 
fortune. That they thus added to the 
variety of the representation in that House, 
and introduced men of experience from 
India, the colonies, and the professions to 
take part in their deliberations, much to 
the advantage of the nation. But if the 
smaller boroughs were to be reduced to 
the condition he had described, they would 
cease to discharge their peculiar functions 
in this respect. All their peculiar faults 
would be aggravated ; they would become 
the helots of the Constitution, and would 
be pointed to as examples of everything 
which a borough ought not to be. He 
earnestly hoped to hear from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer some explanation as to 
the nature of the checks by which he 
meant to stand. He (Mr. Yorke) was not 
in favour of household suffrage pure and 
simple; but with efficient and lasting 
checks and counterpoises, from whatever 
source they came, he would give his sup- 
port to this Bill. If, however, those 
checks were in their nature artificial, and 
of a character not likely to be lasting, then, 
much as he would regret acting in oppo- 
sition to his party, with whom on most 
subjects he sympathized, with deep regret 
he should feel it to be his duty to oppose 
the Bill. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
on one point he was able to agree with 
the right hon. President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), who had 
stated that this Bill did not propose to 
introduce household suffrage “pure and 
simple.” It certainly did not. The house- 
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hold suffrage introduced by it would be | cause they had occupied their houses a 
complex and corrupt—that is to say, en-) year and a half only they should be ex- 
cumbered with intricate conditions neces- | cluded from the franchise; nor would the 
sarily tending to corruption. But there | assurance of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
his agreement with the right hon. Gentle- | quer, that they were shut out because they 
man ended. That Gentleman had declared | were “ migratory paupers,” tend much to 
it to be most inconsistent on the part of | console them, especially when they saw 
the opponents of the Bill that some of} the £10 householder, who had been resi- 





them called it narrow, and others revolu- | dent a shorter time than themselves, ad- 


tionary. But the inconsistency was in 
the Bill itself, which would be revolution- 
ary in some parishes and narrow in others. 
Of the large field of discussion opened by 
the Bill he (Sir Francis Goldsmid) only 
desired to consider two points. Was this 
measure likely to settle the question of 
Reform? What would be its effect as to 
bribery ? The idea that it would settle 
the question because, after giving house- 


| mitted. Then what was to be said of the 
3rd paragraph of Clause 2? Although it 
did not mention a figure, it referred to the 
Small Tenements Act which did ; and, in 
| fact, this paragraph, so far as it was not 
modified by the 34th clause, introduced into 
every parish, in every borough, where no 
Local Rating Act was in force, household 
franchise, ora £6 Os. 1d. franchise, accord- 
ing as the vestry of the parish had decided, 





hold suffrage, nothing more could be asked, | or might decide. Where the Rating Act of 
was utterly erroneous. That nothing more | the 59 Geo. III.,or Local Rating Acts, were 
could be asked, could only be true if Par- in force, other figures would be introduced 
liament went beyond the Reform League ;' instead of the £6 0s. 1d. So we found 








for manhood residential suffrage would still 
leave open the claims of those who had 
not resided long enough to be registered. 
The right mode of settling the question 
was not to give all that could be asked, 
but to give what was reasonable, trusting 
to the good sense of the country to support 


you in refusing to concede more. Then it | 


was suggested that you were more likely 
to settle the question by adopting prin- 
ciples than figures; and that the Bill of 
last year did, and this Bill did not, leave 
room for further agitation, because there 
the borough franchise rested on a figure, 
the £7 rental value, whilst here it rested 
on a principle. But did the borough fran- 
chise in this Bill avoid figures? O.1 the 
contrary, it would be found that its framers, 
in trying to avoid the one important figure 
of last year’s franchise, had introduced 
several figures, and that those were figures 
likely to give rise to an enormous amount 
of future discussion. First, there was the 
requirement, in the second paragraph of the 
3rd clause, of a residence of two years, or 
two years and seven months, it was not 
clear which. This was a figure, and 
one which, if adopted, would be sure to 
open the door to subsequent agitation. 
While the 40th clause left the £10 rental 
householder capable of ripening for the 
franchise in twelve months, this 3rd clause 
would create an inferior class of voters, 
who would want twice the time, or more, 
to come to maturity. Now, those who 
occupied houses at £9 and under would 
immediately say it was not fair that be- 


that this Bill, which was to avoid any 
figure, had already introduced, instead of 
the one figure of last year, more figures 
than it was easy to count. But the matter 
did not stop there. The Government, 
frightened even by the shadow of household 
suffrage which they offered by their Bill, 
proposed, for the purpose of balancing it, 
| more figures still in the shape of franchises 
of £50 in the funds, or in a savings bank. 
Nothing could be more certain to cause 
discontent than to talk of household fran- 
chise being your principle, and then to 
introduce as new voters only a small frac- 
tion of the occupiers who would be intro- 
duced by real household suffrage. As to 
the 34th clause enabling compound-house- 
holders to get upon the register by paying 
the rates, it would have very little effect 
except as an engine of bribery. It was 
vain to expect that the poor householder 
would incur the trouble and expense of 
claiming to be registered, and of paying 
the rates, taking the chance of getting, in 
some cases three-fourths, and in some only 








half, repaid by the landlord. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had called the 
£5 franchise a Serbonian bog ; but he (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) thought it a macada- 
mised road compared with the Bill before 
them, which made the Act of Parliament 
subservient to the will of a vestry, and 
which was founded on the system of giv- 
ing by one clause and taking away by 
another, of keeping the word of promise 
to the ear, and breaking it to the hope—a 
system acted on to a considerable extent 
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in the Bill of 1859, but brought to a 
hitherto unequalled perfection in the pre- 
sent measure. He (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
thought he had now established that this 
Bill, which was said to be founded on a 
principle, and not on a figure, and there- 
fore to afford reasonable hope of a per- 
manent settlement, had in it much more 
of figures than of principle, and was sure 
to be a mere starting point for fresh dis- 
content and renewed agitation. 

Before passing to the subject of bribery, 
he would remark that if the second para- 
graph of the 3rd section of the Bill, 
which required as a. qualification for a 
borough voter, that he should be on the 
last day of July in any year, and should 
have been during the whole of the preced- 
ing two years, an inhabitant occupier, was 
to be retained at all, the Government 
should clear up the doubt to which he had 
already referred. Were the two years to 
count from that 31st of July, or from the 
1st of January preceding? And now a few 
wordsas tobribery. The 34thsection would, 
he contended, make bribery not only easy, 
but almost necessary ; the election agents 
would surely manufacture voters by pay- 
ing their rates. The 6th clause, conferring 
the franchise on direct taxpayers, would 
have the same effect; a man would be able 


to make all his servants voters with a very 


trifling expenditure. He (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) approved of the provisions pro- 
posed by Government to be embodied in 
another Bill for preventing bribery. An 
early inquiry on the spot would, it could 
hardly be doubted, facilitate the detection 
of corrupt practices. And as to the pro- 
posal for allowing a candidate proving 
bribery and not having it proved against 
him, to take the seat, it must necessarily be 
satisfactory to him (Sir Francis Goldsmid), 
as he had himself had the honour to pro- 
pose itin 1850 and 1863. He believed the 
more in the sincere desire of the Govern- 
ment to prevent bribery, because they did 
not now, as the same Gentlemen when out 
of office did last year, insist on strangling 
both the Bill for this purpose and that 
for Reform by tying them together by the 
neck. But the provisions of their Reform 
Bill would more than neutralize any pos- 
sible benefit of their Bribery Bill. It was 
perfectly vain, if you passed clauses cre- 
ating a gigantic machinery of corruption, 
like the 6th and 34th clauses of the mea- 
sure under consideration, to pass at the 
same time another Bill threatening with 
punishment the bribery your own legisla- 
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tion had elaborately produced. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) said 
that if the leading principles of the Bill 
were impugned, a division ought to be 
taken on the second reading. But he 
surely ought not to argue thus, when the 
very ground of complaint alleged by the 
other side against this side of the House had 
for many years been that they had in 1859 
divided against the second reading of the 
Bill of that year. He (Sir Francis Gold- 
smid) would, on the grounds he had men- 
tioned, and by reason of the objectionable 
nature of the Bill in other respects, have 
been glad if a division had been taken on 
the second reading; but as it appe 
that this was not to be the case, he could 
only hope against hope that when in Com. 
mittee they would succeed in bringing 
sense, utility, and consistency into a mea- 
sure which at present appeared to him to 
be one mass of incongruities and mischie- 
vous absurdities. 

Mr. R. J. H. HARVEY said, he had, 
as an independent Member, called upon 
the Opposition last year to vote in favour 
of the Reform Bill, and he now called 
upon the present Opposition to vote in 
favour of this Bill in order that the ques- 
tion might be settled.. He could not for- 
get that last year the Ministry had re- 
signed on the question of rating or rental. 
He had given the point his consideration, 
and had come to the conclusion that rating 
was the right principle to proceed on. 
As an independent Member he had to 
remind the House that it had been de- 
clared that Reform was not to be a party 
question. He had risen chiefly to notice 
what the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire had stated the other night in 
regard to the borough which he repre- 
sented. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Thetford was not a borough at 
all, but rather a cluster of villages—the 
mere rustics of the country. The fact 
was that Thetford was one of the oldest 
boroughs in the kingdom, and had an- 
ciently been the capital of East Anglia— 
the residence of kings. It was a mistake 
to say that its constituency would be 
peasants, for there was no cultivated 
country about the borough. Hares and 
rabbits frequented a large plain surround- 
ing it. There were several large manu- 
factories in the borough in which a great 
deal of skilled labour was employed, and 
the workmen paid their rates—the very 
class the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire thought it so desirable 
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to enfranchise. Under the present Bill 
they would get votes. There was a very 
large iron foundry and iron manufactory 
which sent forth engines to most parts of 
the world. There was a paper manufactory, 
and also, perhaps, one of the largest 
manufactories of artificial manure in the 
country. Under the Bill of the late 
Government the increase in the number of 
voters in Thetford would not have ex- 
ceeded fifty, but under the present Bill 
the increase would be nearer 350. It was 
well known that for many years the bo- 
rough of Thetford had been to a great ex- 
tent a nomination borough, and although 
it had sent Members to Parliament who 
had been a high honour to the House, 
they had chiefly been members of two 
large and influential houses in the district. 
So far as Thetford was concerned, there- 
fore, the Bill of the Government was en- 
tirely consonant with his feelings, as it 
would emancipate its voters, and make 
their Member a true representative. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
people of Thetford were the mere pea- 
santry of the country ; but, for his own 
part, he had always felt that the peasantry 
of the country ought to be represented ; 
and the great defect of former Reform Bills 
had been that they neglected a class of | 
people who were a great honour to Eng- 
land, and who were hard-working, con- 
scientious, and religious. It was an un- 
fair slur on the peasantry of the country 
to say that they ought not to be repre- 
sented. Such as the Bill was, he should 
have great pleasure in voting for the 
second reading of it. 

Viscount AMBERLEY : I should not 
venture to rise upon this occasion if it 
were not in the hope that I should occupy 
the time of the House for a very few mi- 
nutes ; and I think I may say without pre- 
sumption, or without disrespect to the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
that I shall treat this question upon 
somewhat broader grounds than he has 
done. I am far from wishing to dispute 
with him whether or not the Members for 
Thetford have been ornaments to this 
House ; but I wish to make a few remarks 
upon the Bill before us. Whatever opi- 
nions may be entertained with regard to 
this Bill, I think there is one fact which 
must be a source of great satisfaction to all 
those who supported the measure of the 
late Government, and that is, the change 
of opinions and tone which has taken place 
upon this question between the last Session 
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and the present. I am not in the least 
taunting Her Majesty’s Government with 
any inconsisteney on the subject ; but I 
think I shall be borne out in saying that 
those who sit on the opposite side of the 
House, taking them generally, speak in a 
very different manner from what they did 
a year ago. Although this is a subject of 
great satisfaction, I must confess that that 
satisfaction is somewhat diminished by the _ 
nature of the measure which the Govern- 
ment have introduced. Without in the 
least wishing to deny to them that mode- 
ration which they have claimed, I must 
say that the mutual concessions and co- 
operation which they have asked for, and 
which the President of the Poor Law 
Board has asked for again to-night, are 
rendered more difficult by the nature of 
this Bill. Her Majesty’s Government, 
considering the subject during the com- 
parative calmness of the recess, arrived at 
the conviction that on this question party 
spirit was a very inconvenient and trouble- 
some element. I am not going to dispute 
that point with them; indeed, I am in- 
clined to agree with the conclusion at 
which they have arrived, though I might 
wish, if 1 were to wish anything, that 
they had made the discovery a year ago. 
But while I fully admit that it is our duty 
to treat with moderation and candour any 
measures which they may think proper to 
introduce, I must at the same time insist 
that there is a point at which such mode- 
ration should cease, because it would 
amount to a betrayal of our public duty. 
We asa party havea particular, and I may 
say a definite policy on this subject. There 
are objects at which we have long been 
aiming, and which, to a certain extent, 
have been resisted by those who sit on the 
opposite side of the House. Having these 
objects and this policy, while up to the 
present time they have had at least no 
definite or intelligible policy, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that if there is to be 
concession, it must come from them, and 
not from us. We could not make conces- 
sions—at least, we could not make certain 
concessions—without giving up those ob- 
jects for which we have contended. I do not 
know how far the Government may be in- 
clined to go in concession ; but to me, and I 
believe to many others, it would be a subject 
of great and sincere rejoicing if they were 
able to unite with us in carrying a sound, 
satisfactory, and large measure of Reform. 

Looking at this Bill, I find that it is a 
Bill of considerable pretension, because it 
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professes to differ from all other Bills in the | 


circumstance that the franchise it proposes 
to establish is founded upon a principle. 
As this principle has been considerably 
insisted upon, I wish to examine, for a 
few moments, what it is. I think I shall 
not be misrepresenting the Bill if I say 
that the principle upon which the borough 
franchise is attempted to be settled by it 
is twofold. In the first place, the Bill 
provides that the suffrage shall depend 
upon personal ratepaying, and that it shall 
cease when personal ratepaying ceases ; 
and in the second, that the compound- 
householder shall be able to claim the suf- 
frage when he becomes a personal rate- 
payer. When we are basing the suffrage 
upon a principle it appears to me that we 
ought to fix it at some point where there 
is a natural difference, and not where there 
are arbitrary and conventional differences 
between those who are above the line, and 
those who are below it. Now, I cannot 
see that this condition is very satisfactorily 
fulfilled in this measure. I do not see 
what is the difference between the personal 
ratepayer and the compound-householder— 
and it ought to be a very considerable 
difference—which makes it proper that 
the personal ratepayer shall vote and the 
compound-householder shall not. You 


cannot say that the compound-householder 
does not pay rates, because he does pay 
rates; but he pays them in a different 
shape—he pays them in the shape of rent 


to his landlord. Yet the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told us that the compound- 
householder was not a proper person to 
vote in his character of compound-house- 
holder. I confess I was not able to gather 
from him what were the precise reasons 
which justified that conclusion. 

I pass from this point to that which has 
been so much commented upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone)— 
the case of the compound-householder who 
would be subjected, in claiming the fran- 
chise, to a larger rate than he paid when he 
compounded with his landlord. And either 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Board (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
misunderstood what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) said, or I entirely 
failed to understand him ; because it ap- 
peared to me that he did not succeed in 
answering my right hon. Friend’s objec- 
tions. What I understood him to say was 
that a compound-householder claiming to 
become a ratepayer under this Bill would 
be able to deduct the amount of his rates 
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from the rent which he pays to his land- 
lord. But taking into consideration the 
increase of 25 per cent or 50 per cent 
which the compound-householder would 
be called upon to pay, I want to know 
what is the source from which that pay- 
ment would come? I do not think the 
President of the Poor Law Board intends 
to say that it is to be deducted from the 
rent; because in that case you would im- 
pose upon the landlord the fine which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) sup- 
posed would be laid on the householder— 
that would merely be shifting the burden 
from one person to another, and not in the 
least removing the objection which was 
brought against this provision of the Bill. 
I think the provision is the more strange 
and suspicious, because in 1851 a statute 
was passed by which it was enacted that 
a compound-householder claiming to vote 
and claiming to pay his rates for the pur- 
pose of voting, where the composition was 
less than the whole amount of the rate, 
should not pay more than the amount 
payable under such composition. If I 
understand the meaning of that Act of 
Parliament of 1851, it acknowledges the 
principle that a compound-householder 
claiming to be placed on the electoral list 
should not be liable to an increased pay- 
ment for claiming that privilege ; whereas 
this Bill refers to the existing Act of Par- 
liament, and it adds a provision that the 
ratepayer shall pay the full rateable value 
of the premises. Now, I venture to think 
that this clause might have been more 
clearly drawn. It refers to existing Acts 
of Parliament as if they were to apply, and 
yet at the end it states that the amount of 
rates to be paid is the full amount calcu- 
lated on the full rateable value of the pre- 
mises. Well then, Sir, we are told that 
the compound-householder who objects to 
this large increase of payment in order to 
obtain a vote must be supposed to be ut- 
terly indifferent to politics, and to care 
nothing about taking part in elections. It 
appears to me, however, that this is a 
principle that neither the Government nor 
any one else would venture to apply to 
the other classes of society. They say 
that the compound-householder who does 
not like to take all this trouble to obtain a 
vote is totally indifferent to it, and ought 
not to exercise the franchise; but would 
they apply this principle to manufacturers, 
merchants, or clergymen? Would they ask 
them to take all the trouble they are im- 
posing upon the compound-householder ? 
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I am quite sure that no Government 
would come to this House with such a 
proposal; and I am certain that the pa- 
triotism which they expect to find in the 
compound-householder they would not ex- 
pect to find, or seek to find, in those of a 
superior station in life. Then it has been 
objected, and very naturally objected, that 
the provisions relating to compound-house- 
holders would tend to corruption. It is 
true that there is a clause which provides 
that the corrupt payment of rates shall be 
punishable as bribery. But what is the 
punishment of bribery? We know that, 
practically, bribery goes totally and en- 
tirely unpunished. There may be laws 
against it, but it is an offence which always 
escapes with impunity. Therefore I say 
that this clause is perfectly futile, and is 
only inserted to save appearances. The 
borough franchise professes to be estab- 
lished on some principle; but passing on 
to the county franchise, 1 am at a loss to 
know what principle is to be found in 
the sum of £15. It is in direct contra- 
vention of what was established by this 
House last year, and appears to differ in 
nothing from those vulgar and common- 
place Bills which have been introduced 
before. It appears to me that we should 
endeavour to avoid what was done in 
former Bills—namely, attempting to draw 
any arbitrary line where no natural line 
exists. I will not enter into any de- 
tails respecting the dual vote; but there is 
one principle of the Bill which has not yet 
been noticed, but which appears to me to 
be of considerable importance. I allude 
to the 37th clause, in which it is pro- 
vided that those who pass from one Minis- 
terial office to another shall not vacate 
their seats in consequence. I make no 
objection to this clause, which I believe 
was copied from the Act of 1852; but I 
think it a fair subject for consideration 
whether there is any substantial reason for 
requiring that those who accept offices un- 
der the Crown should vacate their seats. 
Circumstances have changed since the Act 
of Anne was passed rendering such vacation 
compulsory; and at that time it was an 
open question whether Ministers should 
have any seat in the House at all. Now, itis 
held that they should; and therefore I can- 
not see any reason why we should continue 
to require the vaeation of seats under cir- 
cumstances which often create very great 
inconvenience. There is one point which 
is, in my opinion, of quite as much im- 
portance as the provisions of the Bill, and 
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that is the spirit and temper in which it 
is introduced. If in the very act of en- 
franchising some portion of the labouring 
classes, we show ourselves afraid of the 
power we are about to give ; if in extend- 
ing to them electoral rights we show that 
we are jealous and distrustful, and anxious 
to take precautions against them, then I 
think that whatever legislation can effect 
in their favour, such a course will be futile, 
irritating, and vexatious. It is easy to 
say that this is a country of classes, and 
must remain so. There may be distinc- 
tions of feeling between its different classes; 
but I cannot look upon this as a sufficient 
reason for introducing legislation of an 
aggravating character, and maintaining 
injurious distinctions. We should endea- 
vour to modify rather than aggravate such 
a state of things. It seems to me that if 
we wish to legislate successfully on this 
question, we must get rid altogether of 
the spirit of class. I cannot but believe 
that many of us are actuated by unneces- 
sary fears, whilst I scarcely know what 
we are afraid of. If these new voters 
whom we are about to admit to the fran- 
chise were really possessed of revolutionary 
motives and were anxious to upset the 
Constitution of the country, is it to be 
supposed that they would have waited so 
patiently as they do now? Depend upon 
it they would show their anxiety for 
change in some more marked manner. 
As they do not, I am surprised to see evi- 
dences of jealousy in those devices for 
fencing in the privileged classes with 
checks and precautions of every kind. I 
wish that in legislating on this subject we 
could forget that we belong to this or 
that portion of the community, and re- 
member only that we are all members of 
one common nation. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, there 
were many details in the Bill which could 
be best considered in Committee ; and he 
would therefore confine his observations 
upon that occasion to its main provisions. 
He confessed that after the reception 
which the duality part of the Bill had 
experienced, he should not be surprised 
if it were not proceeded with; but he 
believed that all the hard words which 
had been used against that principle were 
without foundation. If hon. Members 
examined the basis of our parochial legis- 
lature ever since 1818 they would find 
that the principle of a plurality of votes 
had been recognised over and over again, 
and that it was embodied in even so recent 
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a measure as the Local Government Act. 
With respect to the sum at which the 
county franchise was fixed, as he had said 
last year, he lived in an agricultural 
county, where it was a matter of indif- 
ference to him at what sum it might be 
fixed. But there were counties in which 
the character of the representation would 
be completely altered if the amount were 
brought too low. He was aware, how- 
ever, that they could only deal successfully 
with that question of Parliamentary Re- 
form by approaching it in a spirit of 
moderation and of mutual concession, and 
he was prepared to accept as a compromise 
the measure proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He entirely approved of 
the “fancy franchises,” as set forth in 
the Bill. He believed that the education 
franchise would admit to the suffrage a 
number of persons to whom it was speci- 
ally desirable that it should be extended. 
He also thought that the man who owned 
£50 in the funds or in a savings bank was 
fairly entitled to the same privilege; and 
with respect to direct taxation as an elec- 
toral qualification, he trusted that in that 
manner they would be enabled to take 
effectual precautions against fraud ; while 
he felt persuaded that the contributors to 
the income tax in particular ought to be 
allowed a voice in returning Members to 
that House. He was willing to accept the 
Bill of the Government as a compromise ; 
he was in favour of its principle. In the 
first place, Parliament had been trying to 
deal with the Reform question for the last 
fifteen years; and he remembered being 
told by an old politician that the time 
would arrive when that tampering with 
it would land them into this dilemma— 
namely, that it might be dangerous to 
deal with Reform, and it might be danger- 
ous not to deal with it. They were at 
present in that dilemma. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe) had proved to his satisfaction last 
year all the dangers involved in any de- 
viation from the £10 franchise; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been able 
to persuade him that it was safe to keep 
to that franchise, and refuse to depart 
from the settlement of 1832. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne de- 
clared in one of his speeches that the mo- 
ment the limit established by the Bill of 
1832 was abandoned they were standing 
on the side of a hill, on which they sought 
in vain for any sure standing ground. The 
simile was perfectly true, with this ad- 
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dition, that if any hon. Member thought 
they had found a temporary resting place, 
Members of the Opposition would at once 
do their best to deprive them of it. A 
small ledge or temporary platform might 
have been afforded by the £6 rating; but 
what reception had that proposal met 
with? Recollect that supporters of the 
Government, being in a minority, could 
only convert their numbers into a majority 
by obtaining the assistance of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire, 
though he might have welcomed the pro- 
posal of a £6 rating, only did so as a peg 
on which to hang a string of Amendments. 
Had the Government persevered with that 
proposal he felt certain that an attempt 
would have been made to force down their 
throats a measure similar to that brought 
forward by the late Government. Lord 
Derby would have been told that his mouth 
was to enunciate, and his hands were to 
pass, the very measure which he and his 
party chose in the previous Session to re- 
ject. A feeling prevailed both in and out 
of the House that such a course was not 
one for an able Minister or a great party 
to assent to. The Conservative party could 
not, and would not, accept proposals of 
which they disapproved, dictated by the 
party opposite. Therefore, when it be- 
came clear that the remainder of the 
House were not disposed to give any as- 
sistance to carry a £6 rating franchise, 
the Conservative party were obliged to try 
another stand point. Suppose they had 
proposed a £5 rating, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would at once have cut away the 
ground from beneath their feet by propos- 
ing a £4 franchise. It was most difficult 
to support by argument the adoption of 
any sharp line of demarcation. He found, 
for instance, that in small towns a man 
rated at £4 owned a better house, oc- 
cupied a better position, and was in every 
respect a more solvent and respectable per- 
son than a man living in a £5 house in 
larger towns. The operation of the Small 
Tenements Acts again would be to exclude, 
or to include, whole classes of residents, 


/according to the limit imposed for the 


franchise. ‘The important question then 
presented itself—going at once to the bot- 
tom of the hill, would it be possible to 
gain any security, to establish any prin- 
ciple according to which, by a process of 
self-elimination, better men in the different 
constituencies might rise to the surface, 
and inferior men sink to the bottom? 
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Having thought the question out for him- 
self, as far as his capacity enabled him, he 
believed that the proposals contained in 
the Bill did contain pinciples, and did 
afford securities worthy of adoption. The 
residence of two years insured stability in 
the voter and excluded the wandering 
classes; while, if persons evaded the re- 
sponsibility of paying their rates, he did 
not see why the State need go out of its 
way to give them a vote. Upon these 
principles and these securities he, as a 
strong Conservative, pledged his faith. 
He contended that in taking this view he 
was acting strictly upon Conservative and 
not upon Radical principles ; and if the 
measure had been Radical, it would have 
met with more support from the other side 
of the House. The principle and security 
of which he had spoken were essential 
points of the Bill. And whatever the 
fate of the Government might be, he de- 
clared that if the principles of continuous 
residence and personal and fuil payment 
of taxes were weakened or impaired, he 
should feel it his duty to take every op- 
portunity in his power to prevent the Bill 
from proceeding further. He believed that 
if these principles were insisted on and 
established the common sense of the people 
would make the arrangement now contem- 
plated the basis of an electoral system for 
the present generation, possibly for a gene- 
ration to come. No rating clauses were 
included in the last Reform Bill; but the 
common sense of the people had come 
round to that view. If a system of cor- 
ruption might be introduced from the pay- 
ment of rates, it did not belong to this 
measure any more than to any other. One 
matter would be “the rating qualification. 
As was said the other day by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, it was a question involving not only 
the honour of the House, but the good 
name of England, that they should keep 
the representative system tolerably free 
from bribery and corruption; and, though 
he did not believe they would ever be able 
thoroughly to stop individual cases of bri- 
bery, yet they might do much to reduce 
the evil as it at present existed. The act 
in which the House was now engaged was 
of the most solemn character. It was re- 
building the whole Parliamentary edifice. 
Men might differ as to the style of the 
architecture and the ground on which the 
building should be erected. In his opinion, 
however, the architect, whoever he might 
be, would not find his materials so good as 
might be desired, 
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He- would now very briefly allude to 
some of the remarks of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire. And first, with respect to the 
compound-householders— or rather the 
householders under the Small Tenements 
Act. The landlord paid the rates accord- 
ing to the rule of the town which had 
adopted the provisions of that statute, and 
the tenant paid such an amount as the 
landlord pleased to take. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asked whether under this 
Bill it was intended that the tenant should 
pay his landlord’s as well as his own rates. 
To that he would reply in the negative. 
Nor was it provided that the tenant, under 
the Small Tenements Act, should pay a fine 
for his vote. He would only be required 
to pay his rates just the same as anyone 
who was not affected by that Act. The 
fact was that the tenant really paid his 
own rates. He (Mr. Banks Stanhope) did 
not mean that the tenant should pay his 
landlord’s rates as well; but that if the 
rates were 30s. a year, and they were paid 
by the tenant, he took the receipt of the 
overseer and legally claimed 15s. or 20s. 
from the landlord. That was the only 
way in which the tenant paid two sets of 
rates. He asked the right hon. Gentleman 
why, because a man lived in a house under 
£6, he should be placed in a better posi- 
tion than a man who lived in a £7 house? 
And why, he would ask, should a positive 
premium be given to the man who did not 
pay his rates? It was argued that a com- 
pounder whose landlord paid his rates had 
as much right as a ratepayer to have a 
vote. That, however, was not his opinion; 
because a man who paid his rates in full 
naturally took some interest in parochial 
matters, and had an interest in keeping 
down the rates, which was not the case 
with the compound-householder, who left 
it with the landlord to take its chance 
whether the rate rose or fell. The right 
hon. Gentleman had objected that the 
Small Tenements Act was not universal or 
compulsory ; but the answer to that was 
that it might be made both universal and 
compulsory. [‘‘ Divide!”"] He was aware 
that he had trespassed a little too much 
on the patience of the House ; but there 
were particular times and crises when 
personal opinion became a matter of per- 
sonal character. He was a strong Con- 
servative by birth, education, and feel- 
ing, and he asserted that in maintain- 
ing the two priciples to which he had 
referred, he was keeping his chacrater 
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House would believe that the independent 
Members on that side had honestly en- 
deavoured to grapple with the difficulties 
of the question. They had taken what 
they regarded as the best course, and had 
adopted principles which in their judg- 
ment would be a barrier against demo- 
eracy. They did not underrate in any 
way the magnitude of the step they had 
taken; but, at the same time, they were 
firmly of opinion that it would lead to a 
beneficial result. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I rise, Sir, to sup- 
port the second reading of this Bill. I 
wish there should be no mistake as far as 
I am concerned. I desire to state why it 
is that I wish for any Reform, why it is 
that I support this measure of Reform, and 
why it is that I expect it may be made 
beneficial. Before I say distinctly why it 
is that I support any Reform, I will state 
two things, one of which I do not hope 
to effect, and the other of which I do not 
desire to effect. That which I do not hope 
to effect is to better the character of this 
House. I believe, Sir, that this House, 
since it has been reformed—that is, since 
the year 1832—has produced a body of 
legislation such as the history of the world 
cannot supply. Since this House was re- 
formed a series of Acts have been passed 
creating greater changes in a shorter time, 
safely, quietly, and for the benefit of the 
community, than any recorded in the page 
of history. 

It may be said that I have all my life 
been in Opposition, and it may be asked 
how it is that I have come to such a con- 
clusion. When I entered this House I was 
very young. I was very sanguine and 
very impatient. I am now old, and hav- 
ing lived a life of very wide experience, 
and having witnessed many remarkable 
events, I hope I have learnt something by 
it. The conclusion to which I have come 
is that the House of Commons, with its 
tentative process, and caution, and care, 
and prudence, has been much wiser than I 
was when I was young, sanguine, and im- 
patient, I do not say that the combating 
of minds and of different opinions in this 
House is not productive of great benefit. 
I want the timid to meet the bold, the 
hasty to meet the slow, and the courageous 
to meet the diffident. That, Sir, has been 
my part in this House. I believe that the 
fact of urging on others who would not 
have gone so fast had it not been for the 
clash of opinions, has wrought out bénefits, 
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itself have conferred. Therefore it is 
I cannot hope that this House will, as far 
as regards the country, improve its cha- 
racter, or increase its wisdom by Reform. 
The other remark I wish to make, in order 
to guard myself in what I shall presently 
say, is this—that I am not one of those 
who seek Reform to carry out what is called 
the natural rights of mankind. I know 
that “natural right” is a favourite phrase 
with some. We are told men have a right 
to the suffrage. I deny the principle. 
Right is a creature of law. Where the 
law has not produced it it does not exist, 
If. it be said the man has aright to it, that 
is merely giving the thing as a reason for 
itself. It is no argument. Therefore, 
though great men have talked about rights, 
and about natural rights, and on two re- 
markable occasions they have been made 
use of to no very good purpose, I dismiss 
them without further remark. 

Now comes the question why I seek 
Reform. Sir, in the administration of 
justice it is not enough that the tribunal 
should render equal and impartial justice. 
Justice is not justice unless it is thought 
to be justice. No tribunal that does not 
satisfy the people is a tribunal that ought 
to remain. I believe that this House, 
though it has been more wise than any 
other House of Commons or any other 
legislative body ever was in the same time, 
does not satisfy the people. There are 
large bodies of our countrymen who are 


not represented in this House. Their 
opinion is that they ought to be. They 
will not be satisfied till they are. There- 


fore, Sir, as a prudent man, thinking that 
a very large number of these are in a state 
of mind which well fits‘them to be repre- 
sented, I am desirous that they should be. 
But, Sir, would I therefore have the whole 
artizan or labouring class represented ? 
Not at all. I think that of that artizan 
or labouring class, there is a portion who, 
as to character, probity, intelligence, saga- 
city, and every other point that distin- 
guishes men, are quite equal to any other 
portion of the community. I would as 
soon put my faith in these men as in any 
whom I see around me. I say that to 
bring the opinions and the feelings of these 
men into this House is a thing we ought 
to do; and which we can do without dan- 
ger. But there is another portion of that 
body who are not educated, who are vi- 
cious, who are unfit to have in their hands 
the government of mankind. I should 
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great country. Therefore, Sir, I make a 

distinction. I say, “ We will adopt some 
means by which, in addition to those who 
are already represented, we shall admit to 
this House the representatives of that 
section of the working class who desire 
and deserve to be represented.” That is 
aclear, definite purpose. I want to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) 
whether he agrees in that purpose. Is 
that his aim? Does he want anything 
more. Anything more than that class 
shall be represented who, in short phrase, 
ought to be represented ? If he does not 
desire anything more, will he point out his 
means for admitting them and keeping out 
the others? I want to keep out the others. 
I state it boldly. I do not wish to mince 
the matter. I say there is a very large 
class I desire to keep out, and a very large 
class I desire to let in. Sir, how can we 
do this? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has proposed a means, The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire last year brought in a Bill pro- 
posing a £7 rental franchise. That failed. 
There is one sentiment which I fear does | 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire says you ought to make no dis- 
tinction. I can not help making a dis- 
tinction unless I go to manhood suffrage. 
Even then I make a distinction according 
to my hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Stuart Mill). He says you 
ought to admit the women. Then, what 
is the mode we should adopt? “Oh!” 
says the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) ‘you ought to consider a man’s 
worth, his intelligence, his virtue.” So, 
Sir, Ido. But I want some mark, some test 
of the worth, the intelligence, the virtue. 
I cannot go into the street and put my 
hand on a man’s shoulder and say, I know 
him to be intelligent, virtuous, worthy. 
But I can do what has been done time out 
of mind by all mankind. I can judge of a 
man by how he lives. In that way I can 
tell when he is not a vagabond, when he 
has a stake in the country, and has lived 
a virtuous and quiet life. I say we judge 
that he leads a quiet and peaceable life 
by this. He lives in a society and has 
lived in it two years. He pays his way. 
He provides the rent for his house. We 
justly take these as signs that the man is 


not extensively prevail in this reformed | worthy of the franchise that we are about 


House, and that is the desire to see itself | 


reformed. I do not believe that the ma- 
jority of this House wish to see that. 
They feel that they have done their duty, | 
and done it well. I can understand readily 


why they should not believe that the com- have heard discussed to-night. 
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to confer on him. I want to ask men of 
common sense, men of the world, whether 
There is no use 
in mincing the matter, or in going into 
those minute, pettifogging questions we 
Let us 


position of this House would be improved | take a large and broad grasp of the sub- 


by alteration. 
of the large majority. I do not say that | 
all will act upon it. There are influences | 
out of doors which operate. But the right | 
hon. Gentleman opposite has proposed a 
plan, and what is it? He says that many | 
attempts have been made taking the rental | 
of houses as a basis. All have failed. Then | 
he comes in with one bold measure. He | 
says, “‘I will admit every man who is | 
an inhabitant householder in a Parliamen- 
tary borough, with these provisoes. He | 


That is the state of mind | Jeet. 


I want to know how we can admit 
the worthy and intelligent portion of the 
working class and keep out the others. 
That is the real question. It may be said 
‘this is not the whole Bill. Well, I have 
no objection to what are called “ the fancy 
franchises.” I do not see that they will 
‘do any good, nor that they will do any 
| harm, and if hon. Gentlemen are pleased 
with their rattle let them have it. 

As to the county franchise, I think it 
would have been wiser and safer for the 











shall have lived in that borough for two | | Fight hon. Gentleman to have taken the 
years, and he shall be rated to those rates | vote of last year rather than a £15 rating. 
which are levied upon that house.” I} Then there is the re-distribution of seats. 
want to know whether that is not a wise | That goes on a distinct principle from that 
proposal? Ido not mean to say that I‘ of thefranchise. It relates to the mode in 
entirely agree with the mode recommended | which the present constituency votes. I 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I have! think I once heard a panegyric pronounced 
placed an Amendment on the Votes show-- | upon the small boroughs, and I am not 
ing what I mean as to that. But why |at all sure that it was not a wise pane- 
those provisoes? Now comes the object I | gyric. Ido not believe in a geometrical 
have stated. I want to admit the worthy | division of the country, and deriving your 
portion of the artisan class, The ets tnameeanene from it. What we want is 
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the representation of a variety of interests. 
This we get better in the curious hap- 
hazard way in which everything is done 
under the English Constitution than we 
could if we were to divide the country 
into squares, worked upon the map. 
Therefore, I am not very anxious as to the 
disfranchisement of towns. I donot want 
to increase the numbers in this House ; 
but I do want to give an enfranchise- 
ment to large bodies of our countrymen of 
the manufacturing towns. This scheme, 
then, is one which deserves consideration. 
Keeping clearly and steadily before our 
eyes the desire we have, or ought to have, 
to admit to the suffrage that portion of 
the working class who are worthy, and 
to whom it may be confided safely; de- 
siring also to shut out the unworthy, and 
_ those to whom it could not be confided 
without danger, I ask whether anything 
could be more simple than the mode 
proposed? Every householder who lives 
in a Parliamentary borough, who pays 
his rates, and who has lived there two 
years, is to have this right. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) has told 
us that you are putting a “fine” upon 
the voter who lives in a house under £10 
renting; but I want to know what that 
is. Why do compound-householders ex- 
ist? For the benefit of the State. In 
order that the landlord may have a guid pro 
quo for taking upon himself the duty of 
paying the rate, the rate is made less to 
him. But when a man, instead of having 
his rates paid by his landlord, becomes 
part of the State and enjoys the right of 
voting, is he to turn round and say he 
wishes to be in the position which he oc- 
cupied before he possessed that privilege. 
No! We tell him, ‘‘ Now you are a voter 
you must do asother voters do.” That is 
but plain common sense, and the invi- 
dious word ‘‘ fine’ is, I think, not worthy 
of the right hon. Gentleman. There is 
no “ fine’”’ in the case. A man is simply 
called upon to bear his fair share of the 
burdens of the State. I hope that the 
Government will not shrink in this mat- 
ter. The virtue, the intelligence, and 
the sagacity of the country are anxiously 
looking for the settlement of this ques- 
tion. Every hour we dally over it increases 
the danger by which it is surrounded. I 
beg right hon. Gentlemen opposite to pluck 
up courage. Do not let them be frightened 
by the terrible anathemas they hear de- 
nounced against themselves or by pettifog- 
ging cavilling cant. Let them do their 
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duty. Let them, as my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) said, act as men of 
sense. When the subject is well thrashed 
out, as it will be, let them, not stick to 
their preconceived notions because they 
are preconceived, but let them, with large 
hearts and willing spirits, yield where 
truth, knowledge and intelligence teach 
them to yield, not fearing the taunt that 
their conduct is inconsistent. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that since he 
had had the honour of a seat in the House 
he had given constant support to the Go- 
vernment. He trusted that he might be 
permitted to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the reasons which unfortunately at 
the present time compelled him to enter- 
tain fears as to the measure which they 
were now asked to read a second time. 
Even if the question upon which he found 
himself unhappily at variance with those 
with whom he had hitherto acted, were 
one in which he took only an ordinary 
interest, he should be in a situation of no 
little embarrassment. But when it was 
to be added that he never was more earnest 
than he was to see an early and Liberal 
settlement of the Reform question, his em- 
barrassment was increased tenfold. The 
basis of the present measure: was what 
some called household suffrage ; but what 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) denominated rating suffrage. He 
would not enter into this difference. But 
he would say that no great party in that 
House or in the country would like to see 
a settlement of the Reform question on a 
basis of pure and simple household suf- 
frage. Therefore, the desirableness of the 
measure depended upon whether there were 
sufficient safeguards by means of which it 
could be made a safe one. Among the 
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, foremost of these was the duality of voting. 


The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
held out threats of directing some special 
| Resolutions against this particular check. 
He (Mr. J. Lowther) thought from what 
had fallen from both sides of the House 
that this would be much like hanging a 
skeleton in chains, for the duality of voting 
was dead already. Some objected that 
duality of voting was founded upon a 
wrong principle, others that there was 
great risk of it not being accepted by the 
House, and others that it would not last. 
His objections to it were antecedent to all 
these, for he believed that, if passed, it 
would be found wholly inadequate to 
secure the object for which it was intro- 
duced—namely, to maintain a fair balance 
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of power between the various classes of the | tend to shrink from the responsibility of 
community. Then as to the safeguard of | passing this measure through Parliament. 
the personal payment of rates, it had been | It has been said in tones of loud denunci- 
said very aptly that evening that this ation of the Bill that it is without principle 
might well be denominated payment of |and rests upon no basis. I ask leave to 
rates by candidates. He (Mr. J. Lowther) | show that the principle of the Bill, so far 
was much disposed to agree that it would | as the borough franchise is concerned, is 
be almost impossible to frame any clause | well defined. And I ask the House not 
in the Bribery Bill to prevent the corrupt | to pronounce an opinion in accordance with 
payment of rates by the agents of candi- | a fanatical hostility exhibited against every 
dates. Asto resident and fancyfranchises, | clause, but if the principle of the Bill is 
although he considered them good as far | correct to assist us in carrying it. When 
as they went, yet he believed that the | we hear that the Bill is without principle 
whole of these things, if taken collectively, | let me call attention to the fact that until 
would be found insufficient for the pur-|the Reform Act passed, in 1832, a resi- 
pose for which they were introduced. He | dent and rating franchise was the common 
feared this measure in its present shape, | franchise of the boroughs in England. 
and still more after the introduction of a | The measure of 1832 was a disfranchising 
compound householder franchise, would be | measure. [‘Oh, oh!” from the Opposi- 
found to be not a Conservative measure, | tion.| I call it disfranchising, though of 
and that it would end in giving undue / course it was also enfranchising, because 
preponderance to one class. He trusted | it took away the right to vote from those 
that he would not be considered as having | who paid “ scot and lot’’ which right they 
any hostility towards the working classes, | had previously exercised. Instead of these 
for he should equally object to any mea- | voters the Bill created others who held the 
sure by which it was proposed to confer | franchise by virtue of the £10 house which 
Supreme power upon any one class in the| they occupied, upon the condition that 
State. Without wishing to cast any re-/| they paid the rates incident to that tenure. 
flection upon hon. Members who could} They recognised no inherent right in any 
conscientiously support this Bill, he him-| man or in any woman to vote. It wasa 
self felt that he would not be performing | privilege conferred upon certain persons, 
his duty to those who sent him there if he | which they must earn, not a right inherited 
were to support a measure which he con-| from their birth. They could not ex- 
sidered would have an effect which he was | ercise the franchise unless they had resided 
solemnly pledged to oppose. The ties of|in the borough for which they claimed a 
party were strong; but there were ties which | vote a certain period, and had been rated 
were stronger still. Believing that the | to, and had paid, the assessed taxes. 
probable effect of this measure would be} It was in 1819 that, for the first time, 
the utter annihilation of the Constitu-}an Act was passed which declared that 
tional party, he should hold himself at| the landlord should be rated instead of the 
liberty, when the moment should arrive, so| tenant in certain cases. But when it 
to regulate his conduct as to entitle him | passed, so tender was the Legislature in 
to acquittal from the verdict which pos-| favour of those who had a right to vote 
terity would pass upon the party—that of | by reason of their residence in a borough, 
felo de se. that it was specially provided that the Act 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, | should not apply to cases when the right 
my hon. Friend who has just addressed | depended upon scot and lot. Therefore 
the House is undoubtedly wise in his gene- | the Sturges Bourne’s Act, as it was called, 
ration, At the same time, I trust that| had no reference to this particular fran- 
by-and-by, when he finds that the view|chise. In 1832 the Reform Act passed. 
which is entertained by the hon. and} That measure enacted that any person who 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) | should occupy a House of the required 
finds favour in the House, he will alter the | rental within a borough should have the 
opinions that he has expressed, and join| right to be rated. But he was required 
the Government in doing what he can to; to make a claim to be rated to the relief 
support this measure. I can assure the|of the poor in respect of the premises he 
hon, and learned Member for Sheffield | occupied, whether the landlord was liable 
that the Government are not intimidated | to be rated or not. Upon his making ac- 
by anything they have heard to-night or| tual payment of such rates, or tendering 
on previous occasions. They do not in-| the payment, he acquired the right to be 
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upon the rates. If the overseer should 
refuse to put him upon the book he had 
the right to vote notwithstanding. It was 
also provided that the landlord was not 
thereby freed from his liability to pay 
the rates in case the tenant should make 
default of payment. Now, what was the 
effect of those provisions? In cases where 
by local Acts the landlord was liable to 
be rated instead of the tenant, the latter 
was still empowered to go to the overseer 
and demand to be rated. If the overseer 
should neglect or refuse to do so, he was 
still to have the vote; but, in case he made 
default in the payment of the rates, the 
landlord would continue liable for their 
payment. Since the passing of the Re- 
form Act, then, is it or is it not the case 
that the whole of the persons were thus 
** fined,” to use the expression of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone), 
for the exercise of the franchise? Is it 
not the case that from the year 1832 down 
to the present moment—at all events, for 
years after the passing of that Act—per- 
sons who asked to be rated, in cases where 
the landlords had previously compounded 
for the rates, have had to pay not the 
compounded but the full rate, and that 
there was no provision for their being re- 
couped by the landlord at all? Therefore, 
what force is there in the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the pre- 
sent Bill proposes to inflict this “ fine,’’ 
when, in point of fact, it has been 
imposed for years past? In order to 
make this clearer, I will refer to Sir 
William Clay’s Act, passed in 1851. That 
Act recited the hardships which then 
existed on certain persons having to claim 
annually in order to get their names upon 
the register. Certain householders, desir- 
ing to exercise a vote, had been obliged 
to make what is called in the Act a 
‘continual claim.” From 1832 to 1851 
they had been “ fined,” they had con- 
tinued to pay the rate without the power 
of recoupment from the landlord. The 
Act of Sir William Clay, condemning this 
practice as “inconvenient” and “im- 
practicable,” enacted that persons who had 
once claimed to be rated in respect of pre- 
mises they occupied were not to be re- 
quired to renew their claim every year; 
but that their liability to pay the rates 
was to continue as long as they continued 
to occupy the premises or remained on the 
register. I am aware that there is a pro- 
viso in the Act of 1851, enacting that in 
cases where, by any composition with the 
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landlord, a less sum shall be payable than 
the full amount of rate, the occupier claim- 
ing to be rated shall not be bound to pay 
or tender more than the amount payable 
under the composition. But I ask my 
hon. and learned Friends opposite to point 
to any provision in this Act by which the 
landlord was compelled to recoup the 
tenant forthe rates he thus paid in order to 
exercise the franchise. No doubt this was 
unjust, and the Acts embodying the injus- 
tice ought to be repealed; but I ask, how is 
it that no hon. or learned Gentleman oppo- 
site has ever come forward with the propo- 
sal to repeal it, until the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Gladstone) finds it convenient to 
make this grievance one of the reasons for 
picking the Bill of the Government to 
pieces? And for that purpose the right 
hon. Gentleman brings the point forward 
as if the present Government were about 
for the first time to introduce the griev- 
ance, or as if, on account of it, the Bill 
deserved to be rejected by the House. 
Under Sturges Bourne’s Act the landlord 
was allowed to be rated at a much less 
sum than the occupier ; because by reason 
of his paying the rate he incurred a cer- 
tain amount of risk and liability which he 
would not have incurred otherwise. The 
recital of that Act shows what was the 
grievance which had to be remedied. The 
grievance which existed was that by rea- 
son of some occupiers not paying the rate 
the other occupiers had more to pay. If, 
however, a person occupies a tenement, 
the rates on which were paid by the land- 
lord, and if, for his own convenience, and 
for the purpose of exercising the privilege 
of voting, he desires to be rated, what 
reason is there why he should only pay 
the same composition as the landlord, who 
had not the same advantage for the pay- 
ment as the tenant? There was a reason 
for exempting the landlord in some degree; 
but there can be no reason why an occu- 
pier, who desires to exercise the franchise, 
should not pay the full amount of the rates 
to which the tenement he occupies is liable, 
just as other occupiers are obliged to do. 

I maintain, then, that the present Bill 
is founded upon a principle, which was 
well explained by my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he asked for leave to introduce the mea- 
sure. It has been said, and we believe, 
that a great number of the people desire 
to exercise the franchise who are now ex- 
cluded from it. We believe, also, that 
they will exercise it fairly, honestly, and 
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intelligently. Therefore it is that the 
Government have, in the fulfilment of 
their duty, brought forward a measure in 
the hope of settling the question which 
has hitherto remained unsettled. They 
propose that every man, being a house- 
holder and residing in a borough, who 
desires to be rated, shall be rated; and 
when he is rated, or has paid his rates, 
or has shown that he is not a mere mi- 
gratory nomad, but has resided for a cer- 
tain time within the borough for which he 
claims, that he shall then be in a position 
to exercise the franchise. It cannot be 
the wish of any one that the man who 
is here to-day and gone to-morrow should 
have a vote. The Bill, therefore, wisely 
provides that a residence for a certain 
period shall be one of the requirements 
that must be fulfilled before the franchise 
is conferred. It also provides that the 
occupiers shall pay the impositions inci- 
dent to the property he occupies. Is there 
anything unreasonable in this? It is an 
intelligible and well-founded principle. 
Then, if it be an intelligible and well- 
founded principle, we come to the next 
question—Can it be carried into effect by 
the provisions of this Bill? If there are 
provisions in this Bill which do not satisfy 
hon. Members that the principle can be 
carried out, then I ask them to devote as 
much time as they can to make it perfect 
for the purpose. But when I hear it said 
that the Bill as it stands, or as it will 
stand, can never by possibility carry that 
principle out, it appears to me that you 
mock the whole intelligence of the House 
of Commons, which, agreeing upon a prin- 
ciple, cannot find means to carry that 
principle out. I know it may be said 
there isa difficulty in carrying out that 
principle by reason of the Small Tene- 
ments Act. But those difficulties are 
much more imaginary than real. The 
Small Tenements Act which applies to 
this question is the Act which regards the 
rating of premises down to the limit of 
£10. Below that limit we have a class 
of cases between £10 and £6 which are 
not touched by any public Acts. When 
we get to £10 we have the Small Tene- 
ments Act, which was passed without 
reference tothe franchise. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that if you pass this Bill 
you will place the tenant under the con- 
trol of the vestries. I deny it. If you 
pass this Bill you can tell the tenants that 
they will have a right to be rated and to 
pay the rates, notwithstanding the Small 
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Tenements Act. They will have a right 
to do that which the £10 householders, 
by the 2 Will. IV., are entitled to do— 
namely, to go to the proper officer, and 
claim the franchise by paying the rate. 
Now, what has the overseer to do with 
that? He has nothing on earth to do 
with it. When I see this Bill so severely 
criticized, and hear it said that no proper 
provision is made to carry out this prin- 
ciple, let us turn to the enacting part of 
the Bill, and see whether this criticism is 
just. It says, ‘Every man”—by which 
I mean every male, not as the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Stuart Miil) suggests it should be 
“every woman ’—shall be entitled to be 
registered as a voter, and when registered 
to vote for a Member or Members to serve 
in Parliament for a borough who is quali- 
fied as follows, that is to say:—First, is 
of full age, and not subject to any legal 
incapacity. Second, is on the last day of 
July in any year, and has during the 
whole preceding two years, been an in- 
habitant, occupier, as owner or tenant, of 
any dwelling-house within the borough. 
Third, has during the term of such occu- 
pation been rated in respect of the pre- 
mises so occupied by him within the bo- 
rough to all rates (if any) made for the 
relief of the poor in respect of such pre- 
mises; and fourth, has before the 20th 
day of July in the same year paid all poor 
rates that have become payable by him in 
respect of the said premises up to the pre- 
ceding 5th day of January. Then I turn 
to the 34th clause, which tells such occu- 
piers that they are precisely in the same 
position as the £10 householders who 
have possessed the franchise since 1832. 
We tell them that they may claim to be 
rated in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as the oceupiers under the 
existing Act of Parliament. I maintain 
that this is a just and fair principle, not- 
withstanding Sir William Clay’s Act 
which enacts that the occupier, in order 
to obtain the franchise, has only to pay 
the amount which the landlord heretofore 
paid under the composition. I say that 
this principle of the Bill is fairer than 
that of Sir William Clay’s. Voters under 
the Reform Act were content to claim the 
franchise by paying the rates, though they 
were not recouped by their landlords. Ifthe 
principle we contend for be right, we ask 
you to frame a clause in the most stringent 
way possible to carry it out. Frame it so 
as to prevent the danger of the exercise of 
any influence by the landlord; but do not 
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tell me that when the unenfranchised 
classes come forward and say we want to 
possess the privilege of voting, they will 
not take the trouble which the £10 
householders have been in the habit of 
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taking to possess the franchise under | 


the Act of 2 Will. IV. So far as the 
claim itself is concerned the occupier will 
not be required to make continual appli- 
cations, as has been suggested. They will 
be placed precisely in the same situation 
as the £10 householders under Sir William 
Clay’s Act. They can make their claim 
once and for all, and can exercise the 
privilege without all that trouble which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
with immense ingenuity has imagined. I 
deal with the Bill before the House. I 
maintain that the provisions are just, fair, 
and reasonable. 

I decline to discuss the question in re- 
ference to any other Bill which is not 
before the House. Ido not know what 
the £6 rating would do. It was notin 
the Bill of last year. It is absurd to press 
such objections as we have heard against 
this measure, and to say, ‘Oh, if you 
bring forward another Bill we will be 
happy to support it.” If Her Majesty’s 
Government had proposed a Bill with a 


£6 rating franchise we should have been 
met with a series of other objections from 


hon. Members. They would have said, 
‘Oh, that does not satisfy us. We 
should prefer household suffrage.” If 
there be a sincere desire to pass a Bill of 
this character, surely it is better not to 
take objections upon those points to which 
I have referred. It is better not to sup- 
pose that the House of Commons is so 
weak in its powers of legislation, that 
even when they intend to confer the fran- 
chise on a householder of two years’ resi- 
dence who pays his rates, they are unable 
to frame a provision in the Bill which 
would carry out their object; and as I 
have shown to those who are desirous of 
obtaining the franchise, the amount of 
trouble it will cost them will not be 
greater than that imposed upon the £10 
occupiers under the existing law. When 
it is said that under the present Bill they 
will have to pay the rates twice over, I 
deny that any such difficulty is thrown 
upon them. The evil will remedy itself. 
Under the Small Tenements Act the te- 
nant agrees to let his landlord pay his rates 
on the condition that he pays a larger 
rent. If you pass this Bill a large class 
of electors will be added to the present 
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constituency, by the power which it gives 
them to obtain the franchise by the pay- 
ment of the rates themselves, which the 
landlord has hitherto paid, the rent of 
course being reduced in proportion. It 
| will be much more to the interest of the 
{landlord to enter into this arrangement 
| than to continue paying the composition 
| rate. There will be two classes of te- 
| nants under this measure. The one class, 
| who, deserving the franchise, will make 
new contracts with their landlords, and 
| pay their own rates ; the other, those who, 
| not caring for the franchise, pay an in- 
creased rent in order that the landlord 
may pay their rates. 

This is the whole history of the Bill, so 
far as the borough franchise is concerned. 
The ingenious arguments used by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) against 
the Bill are utterly inapplicable They do 
not even find favour with other hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House. This is 
a question of principle. It is not a ques- 
| tion of difficulty, nor is there a “ new- 
| fangled” principle in the Bill. The prin- 
ciple is as old as the Constitution itself. 
You have the principle laid down in the 
scot and lot voting. If yov are really 
desirous of passing a measure of Reform, 
‘and say you cannot frame provisions to 
| carry out your objects, then I say that the 
| House of Commons will in effect be saying 
| that they are unable to exercise their 
| functions as legislators. That is the great 
| attack which is made upon the Bill. 
| I pass by some of the fancy franchises, 
| because nothing has been said against 
them. Then I come to the 6th clause, 
upon which some observations have been 
made. I need hardly comment on the 
£50 savings bank clause ; because I find 
it was contained in the Bill of 1854, 
which was introduced on the responsibility 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone), and again in the Bill of 1866. It 
is therefore hardly possible that any ob- 
jection will now be made to it. 

I now come to that part of the clause upon 
which a great deal was said the other night, 
and which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) 
designated as the ‘‘rat-catcher’s franchise.” 
In order not to be outdone, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) described it 
on Monday night as the ‘‘ three-legged £3 
horse franchise,”’ and said that a miserable 
jade of this kind might be passed round to 
365 persons in the year, and by the trans- 
fer manufacture as many votes. I was 
surprised to hear that argument used ; be- 
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cause in the Bill of 1852 I found a similar | 
franchise, but of 40s. instead of 20s. This | 
kind of franchise was again introduced in 
the Bill of 1854. I do not know what | 
great difference there is in principle be- 
tween a 40s. and a 20s. direct tax qualifi- 
tion ; because if one was a rat-catcher’s 
franchise, or a three-legged £3 miserable 
jade franchise, the other was also. But 
if any one had got up in 1854 and had 
made such a statement, he would have 
been told that he was adopting “‘a tone of 
levity upon a serious question.”” You 
cannot laugh a Bill out of the House. 
You must argue it out, and it cannot be 
done by mere ridicule. 

The right hon. Gentleman says it is 
perfectly true that if we look through the 
Bills to which he has been an assenting 
party some things will be found of which 
he has since repented. But he says that 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who is merciless in making 
past errors suit present purposes, ought to 
have found out that these were fancy fran- 
chises, and were bad and new-fangled. I 
have heard they might be new, but that 
they must not be new-fangled. I was 
therefore curious to discover what was 
the distinction between them, and, on 
looking into a dictionary to ascertain the 
distinction between the two, what I found 
was this, that ‘“‘new” meant “ recently 
invented,” and “new-fangled”’ meant 
*‘newly found out.” The apology for 
these new fancy franchises I found in a 
small blue book. One would have thought 
that during the last Session the right 
hon. Gentlemen would have warned us to 
avoid these franchises. But the right 
hon. Gentleman then said he would 
briefly allude to those franchises which 
were new to the Constitution, distinct 
from tenure and occupation, but which 
had sometimes been pilloried with scoffing 
and irreverent names, but which might be 
called special or bye-franchises. A number 
of them he said were proposed by Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government in 1854, and again 
in 1859. So far as the Bill of 1854 was 
concerned, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that many of those who formed the then | 
Government were responsible for it. The | 
right hon. Gentleman added— 








“ We have considered very carefully the nature 
of those franchises, and the numerous considera- 
tions that bear on the policy of their introduc- 
tion, and we have come to the conclusion that 
they are not suitable or adequate as a general 
basis for extending the franchise ; at best they 
are only auxiliary, and while they do not admit 
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any large number, they have a great tendency to 
complicate the system, and thereby to multiply 
and increase expense, already very heavy.” 


[‘‘Hear, hear!” from the Opposition.] 
I am much obliged to hon. Gentlemen for 
their ‘‘Hear, hears ;” but if, instead of 
arguing against the present Bill as the 
right hon. Gentleman has done, he had 
said it was unworkable, as he did in re- 
ference to the same subject in 1866, I 
could have understood him ; but I cannot 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
jection that the clause is a three-legged 
£3 horse clause. Now, when the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that the franchise 
which he proposed in 1854 and in 1859 
was withdrawn, because it was found to 
be so unworkable, so wretched, and so un- 
suitable to the times, that it was not to 
be introduced in a subsequent Bill, we 
ought to expect some warning against its 
adoption. But I do not find in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches of last year that 
any of these predictions that these fran- 
chises would lead to bribery and the manu- 
facture of faggot votes, were then put for- 
ward; but only that they were incon- 
venient, and would not add a large number 
to the franchise. I have already said that 
I assume you are legislating for a large 
body of the unenfranchised classes who 
honestly wish to exercise it; and if the 
Government frame a Bill for that purpose, 
it is no answer to its provisions to say that 
those who desire the franchise will commit 
the grossest possible corruption and bribery. 
It does not apply to the new franchise 
only, but to every other class of franchise. 
If men wish to be corrupted they will find 
men ready to corrupt them; and if a man 
wants his rates to be paid, he will find an 
electioneering agent ready todo so. We 
do not legislate for such persons, but for 
those who honestly desire to obtain the 
franchise and honestly exercise it. If an 
election agent should hereafter act upon 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
with reference to the transfer 365 times of 
a three-legged horse, with a 20s. tax, he 
would be liable to the penalties of the law, 
and if found out he would have to stand 
in acriminal dock on the ground that he 
had committed a misdemeanour in acting 


| contrary to the provisions of the Bribery 
| Act. 


I now come to the question of duality of 
voting. It is argued against on the ground 
that it will set class against class, and light 
a flame throughout the length and breadth 
of the land which will never be extin- 
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guished. Another argument is that you 
will have a class of Dives and a class of 
Lazarus, and that this will never be al- 
lowed. But I adopt the argument of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gathorne Hardy): — 
‘Ts it more disagreeable to be excluded al- 
together, or to be included with others who 
are to have a second vote?” I should have 
thought it more disagreeable or worse to 
be excluded altogether. There is an axiom 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. Is 
it the first time that persons have been 
told in this country that they are unfit to 
exercise the franchise, and that it should 
be taken from them? By the first great 
disfranchising statute of Henry VI., some 
freeholders, who theretofore had the right 
of voting, were told that they should no 
further exercise that right because their 
voices were not equal to those knights and 
esquires, who were entitled to vote for 
knights of the shire. The statute of Henry 
VI. disfranchised certain classes of voters, 
and yet there was no flame created through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
It was the first Act which gave to 40s. 
freeholders only the right to vote in coun- 
ties, which continued to the Reform Act. 
Then as to plurality of voting. It should 
be remembered that Sturges Bourne’s Act 


enabled persons to vote in parish meetings 
according to the value of their property, 
some persons having as many as six votes, 
so that while one man has only one vote, 


others have six. That Act has been in 
operation some years, and has not created 
any flame in the country or excited any 
war of classes. I admit that duality of 
voting has never yet been tried; but be- 
fore you can say that it is wrong from the 
beginning to the end, you should at least 
state your reasons for coming to such a 
conclusion. ‘The hon. Member for Maldon 
likened the dual voting to Dives and La- 
zarus. Let us examine into’ this point a 
little. It is proposed by the Bill to give 
the dual vote to a man who occupies a 
house, who pays his rates, and who pays 
20s. per annum in direct taxes. Well, 
this man living in a small house is Dives, 
while the man who lives next door to him 
in a house of £50 per annum, but who 
pays no direct taxes, is Lazarus, and the 
latter is the man who, we are told, is going 
to bring the country to the verge of a 
revolution because his neighbour has a 
dual vote. 

You have now before you the Bill, 
which has been brought before you honestly 
and fairly, for the purpose of settling this 


The Solicitor General 
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long-vexed question of Reform. Ingenious 
arguments may, and doubtless will, be 
raised against it ; but I think you will find, 
upon examination, those arguments to be 
more ingenious than solid. I ask hon, 
Members to take the Bill into their hands 
and to examine it carefully; but I ask that 
the same measure of justice that was asked 
at the hands of the House of Commons 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, may be accorded to us. I would 
use the language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, when he said that the inte- 
rest in the successful solution of this ques- 
tion was an interest common to the whole 
House of Commons, and to every party 
and section of a party within its walls. 
Therefore I think that hon. Members, in- 
stead of meeting the Bill with implacable 
hostility, should co-operate with us in our 
endeavours to bring to a successful solution 
this most difficult problem. We have 
asked you to accede to the principle that 
a person who occupies a house for a certain 
length of time, and who pays his poor 
rates, shall be entitled to be admitted to 
exercise the franchise. If you accede to 
that principle, we further ask you to aid 
us in carrying that principle into practice. 
In so doing you will earn the thanks of 
the country, and will settle the question 
of Reform upon a sound, permanent, and 
constitutional basis. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, he was glad to find 
that, instead of discussing vague Resolu- 
tions that might mean anything or nothing, 
the House was now considering the debate 
of a Bill that was supported by the au- 
thority of a responsible Ministry. The 
problem before the House was how they 
were to admit to the franchise large classes 
who were now excluded, and who, if not 
admitted, might become hostile to the Con- 
stitution, and how they were to admit 
them without impairing the due represen- 
tation in Parliament of the other classes of 
the country. In his opinion the Bill of 
1866 effected that change most admirably 
by admitting the industrial element. He 
was aware it was said that that Bill was 
drawn up on no principle. The great 
feature of the present Bill was that it 
claimed a monopoly of principle, and it 
was asserted that while the former Bill 
rested upon the shifting quicksand of a 
figure, this was based on the firm rock 
of an unchangeable principle. Since the 
Act of 1832 the representation of the 
people had been in the hands of the upper 
and middle classes of the country, and 
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what was now required was a measure 
which should admit the humbler classes 
to a fair share of power in the represen- 
tation. With regard to the principle of 
the ratepaying qualification, he might 
observe that that qualification was adopted 
in the Reform Act of 1832 for the pur- 
pose of identifying the bond fide occupier, 
and not as a proof by itself of his 
fitness for the franchise. But if there 
were a principle was it not a shifting 
one. In fifty-eight boroughs the Small 
Tenements Act was entirely in force; in 
ninety-eight it was partly in force; in forty- 
four it was not in force at all. With re- 
gard to the dual vote, he thought it would 
only be desirable as a check in the event 
of universal suffrage being adopted. It 
would be very invidious, moreover, for per- 
sons to be ticketed as inferior and degraded 
voters by being allowed only half the elec- 
toral power of those a little above them in 
social rank. Another proposal to which 
he objected was the requiring a longer 
term of residence for the poorer class, for 
this would operate very unjustly on the 
most skilled and industrious working men. 
These were more migratory than others ; 
because, instead of remaining in a par- 
ticular place, they carried their labour to 
the best market. With regard to rating 
and rental, he maintained that the gross 
rent which a man paid was the best cri- 
terion of his position and qualifications, 
and he should have preferred a £5 rental 
franchise. Asthe House had been warned 
off that so-called dangerous ground, he 
thought a settlement might be found in a 
modification of the Small Tenements Act, 
and in the definition and demarcation of 
compound-householders—compounding be- 
ing limited to £5 and under, while all occu- 
piers above that sum should have the fran- 
chise. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
that most readable volume which he had re- 
cently published, which contained a collec- 
tion of his speeches, had pointed out the va- 
rious phases which a question went through 
in this country. At first the opinion or 
crotchet of an individual, it gradually en- 
listed supporters and became a public 
question. In time it became a Parliamen- 
tary question; and then, being taken up 
by the Government of the day, it became 
a Ministerial question. There seemed a 
danger at one time of Reform becoming an 
open question; but a Bill had now happily 
been framed on the responsibility of the 
Government, and he hoped that they would 
hereafter be able to look back on the 
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—_ Session as the period when this 
ong-pending question was settled, and the 
representation of the people placed on a 
surer because broader basis. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped that the debate 
might be taken to-morrow. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Sussex (Colonel 
Barttelot) had a Notice on the Paper ; but 
he trusted, under the circumstances, 
that he and the other Members who had 
Notices of Motion would give way. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, though it 
was difficult for a private Member to get 
a day for bringing forward any Motion he 
might have to make, yet when so import- 
ant a question as that which they had 
been discussing was before them he had 
no hesitation in saying that he, for one, 
should not stand in the way of the re- 
newal of the debate to-morrow. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Monsell, Mr. Leatham.) 
[prt 17.] comMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mrz. WHALLEY said, he wished to call 
attention to one effect of this Bill, which 
was that magistrates would be called upon 
under it to determine the religion of the 
children sent to such schools, and that the 
certificate of their baptism would be held 
as satisfactory proof of their religion. 
This ought to be well considered when 
the efforts of the Roman Catholic Church 
to subject children to the rite of baptism 
without the knowledge of their parents 
were known to all. For years past there 
has been an organized system carried on 
by the Roman Catholics for the surrepti- 
tious baptism of children of the working 
classes, and this Bill was intended to give 
effect to that system. 

Smr ROBERT PEEL said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland whe- 
ther the Bill was introduced on the au- 
thority of the Government ? 

Lorpv NAAS: This is not a Bill, it is 
merely a formal Resolution. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia~ 
ment, of a contribution towards the cost of the 
custody and maintenance of Children, and of the 
expenses of their removal in certain cases, in pur- 
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suance of the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session relating to Industrial Schools in Ireland. 
House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY moved 
for leave to introduce a Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Law relating to the Public 
Health in Scotland. He said, it was to 
consolidate four previous Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the removal of nuisances 
for the prevention of disease in Scotland, 
and several clauses were taken from the 
English Public Health Act of 1848. The 
Bill would afford increased facilities to 
the local authorities to carry out their 
Act, and would give a controlling and 
compelling power to the Board and super- 
vision, which was very necessary. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to the Public Health in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Granam Montcomery, Mr. 


Secretary Watrotz, and Mr. Hunt. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 


PROMISSORY NOTES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Act read ; considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to alter and amend the Act of the ninth George 
the Fourth, chapter eighty-one, intituled, “ An 
Act for making Promissory Notes payable, issued 
by Banks, Banking Companies, or Bankers in 
Treland, at the places where they are issued.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. M‘Kewna and Mr. Brapy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (£7,924,000)* ; Inclosure * 
(65). 

Committee—Shipping Local Dues * (41). 

Report—Shipping Local Dues * (41 & 64). 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Axrcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, your Lordships will recollect 
that a few days since I stated, with refer- 
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ence to some observations made by the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) on the subject of a Bill which he 
was about to introduce, relating to Clerical 
Vestments, that the Bishops had under 
their consideration a Bill on that subject ; 
but that they had not come to any final 
decision as to the course they should adopt. 
I am now happy to state that they have 
abandoned their Bill, in consequence of the 
probability of a Royal Commission being 
issued on the subject. 


THE OATHS COMMISSION.--QUESTION, 

Eant STANHOPE wished to ask his 
noble Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, When the Report of the Oaths Com- 
mission would be laid upon their Lord- 
ships’ table? 

Tue Doxe or RICHMOND said, that 
the Commissioners were considering their 
Report ; but that they had adjourned their 
sittings until after Easter. 


CASE OF THE “TORNADO.” 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION, 


Tne Eart or DERBY said, he observed 
that the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) had given Notice of a 
Motion for Papers’ on this subject. He 
now wished to represent to the noble 
Marquess that it would be expedient to 
postpone his Motion until their Lordships’ 
were in possession of further information. 
The noble Marquess was to move for copies 
of the depositions sworn before the British 
Consul at Cadiz by the master, officers and 
crew of the Zornado, on the 23rd of Febru- 
ary last. With regard to these depositions, 
it would be seen from the papers that up 
to the 20th of this month no such deposi- 
tions had been received at the Foreign 
Office. The petition of the plaintiffs, as 
they might be called, stated that it was a 
great hardship to them that these deposi- 
tions had not appeared in the second series 
of papers. Lord Stanley made inquiry, 
and finding that they had never been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office, telegraphed 
immediately to Consul Dunlop to ascertain 
whether these depositions had been taken, 
and where they were. The answer was 
that they had been taken, and were in the 
hands of the parties themselves; but that 
they would be forwarded the following 
day. They were received at the Foreign 
Office that morning, and he hoped to lay 
them on the table in the course of the 
day. 
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Tae Maxevess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that after the explanation of the noble 
Earl he had no hesitation in postponing 
his Motion. He trusted that their Lord- 
ships would read the papers carefully, for 
the conduct of the Spanish Government, 
which had been fully exposed by Lord 
Stanley, had been such that it was impos- 
sible for the Government to allow Her 
Majesty’s subjects to be treated with such 
disregard of international rights. 

Afterwards— 

Correspondence respecting the Seizure 
of the Zornado off Madeira by the Spanish 
frigate Gerona, (Part IV) presented (by 
Command). 

House adjourned at a quarter past 


Five o'clock, to Thursday next, | 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buis—Ordered—County 
Treasurer (Ireland) * ; Public Libraries (Scot- 
land) Acts Amendment.* 

First Reading—County Treasurer (Ireland) * 
(91]; Public Libraries (Scotland) Acts Amend- 
ment * [92]. 

Second Reading—Sale of Land by Auction * [.u.] 
[70]; Representation of the People [79], ad- 


journed debate resumed ; read 2°. 


BERMUDA—YELLOW FEVER. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of Coun- 
cil on Education, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of the Com- 
mission on Yellow Fever at Bermuda, 
1856; Report of Committee on Yellow 
Fever at Bermuda, 1864; Report of the 
late epidemic of Scarlet Fever among 
children at Aldershot, 1866; and, what 
conclusion is to be drawn from these Re- 
ports as to the infectious nature of the 
diseases referred to? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, in reply, 
said, he was sure the House would not 
expect that he should, within the limits of 
a reply to the Question of the hon. Baro- 
net, enter into all the intricacies of the 
medical considerations which it involved. 
He might briefly state that the Reports 
referred to had been brought under his 
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conclusion to be drawn from them as to 
the infectious nature of the diseases men- 
tioned. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been directed to an Action, 
tried at the Oxford Assizes in March 1866, 
in which £111 was awarded as compen- 
sation to the plaintiff in consequence of 
his being obliged to dispose of twenty-two 
cows at considerable loss, the rinderpest 
having been communicated to them by a 
cow sold to him by the defendant ; and, 
whether the case of “ Mullet v. Mason” 
will constitute a precedent in compensative 
claims for loss sustained through infec- 
tion ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that in 


the case in question the defendant had- 


falsely represented to the plaintiff that 
the cow was not diseased when he knew 
that it was diseased, and the Court held 
that he was liable to the consequences of 
that false statement. But unless similar 
circumstances should arise in any other 
ease he did not know how it could be 
drawn into a precedent, 


ROYAL COURT OF JERSEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he would beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to bring in a Bill, or take other means 
to reform the constitution of the Royal 
Court of Jersey, conformably to the sug- 
gestions of the Lords of the Committee 
of the Privy Council for the affairs of 
Jersey and Guernsey, as set forth in the 
Order in Counci) of the 3rd of February 
1866 ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no intention of 
bringing in a Bill upon that subject, and 
he did not see how they could take any 
other step for the reform of the Court. 


NANTLLE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he is aware that the 
Nantlle Railway Company having been 
authorized by an Act obtained in 1865 to 
increase the width of gauge of their Rail- 
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way, subject to the previous aporoval of 
the Board of Trade, have in fact increased 
such width on a portion only of the Rail- 
way, and without the consent of the Board 
of Trade, thereby inflicting serious loss 
and inconvenience upon the proprietors 
of certain slate quarries communicating 
only with that portion of the line the gauge 
of which has not been altered; and, whe- 
ther the Board of Trade will cause any 
inquiry to be made into the circumstances 
of the case ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in reply, said, 
the Board of Trade had recently been in- 
formed that the Nantlle Railway Company 
had increased the gauge on a portion of 
their line without the previous approval of 
the Board as required by their Act. The 
Board of Trade had, in consequence, called 
upon the Company for an explanation, and, 
upon the receipt of that explanation, an 
inspector would, if necessary, be ordered 
to inquire into and to report upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 


NAVY—CLAIMS OF MR, CLARE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, If 
he will place upon the table of the House 
the Document handed to his predecessor in 
November last, seeking a settlement of the 
claims of Mr. John Clare, for the use of 
his patents in Shipbuilding? 

Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that he 
thought it would be very objectionable to 
put the country to the expense of printing 
Returns which could lead to no practical 
result, 
urge since the rejection of his petition of 
right in the Court of Queen’s Beneh in 
the year 1861, and the subsequent refusal 
of the Court to grant him a new trial. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted that 
his hon. Friend would not ask him to 
produce the very lengthy document to 
which his question referred. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. Arperman LAWRENCE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If he intends 
to proceed, on Thursday next, with the 
Metropolitan Improvements Bill, which 
has been brought in by the hon. Member 


for the Tower Hamlets and the hon, Mem- 
ber for Bath ? 


Mr. Samuelson 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, in re- 
ply, that in the present state of the public 
business it would not be possible to take 
that Bill or any other measure relating to 
the taxation of the metropolis, on Thurs- 
day next; and he proposed, with the con- 
currence of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, to postpone the further discussion 
of the Bill in question until after the 
Easter recess. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
PORTUGAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AKROYD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, If he has received any communication 
from the Portuguese Government favour- 
able to the negotiation of a Treaty of 
Commerce upon the same terms as the 
French Treaty, provided that Portuguese 
Wines, although of a higher degree of 
proof than French Wines, be admitted at 
the same rate of Duty; and, whether he 
will lay the Correspondence upon the table 
of the House ? 

Lorp STANLEY: For some months 
past a Correspondence has been going on be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Portugal, having for its ob- 


ject the establishment of a new Treaty of 


Commerce between the two countries. I 
regret to have to add that that negotiation 
has not proved successful. The Portu- 
guese Government insisted as a sine qud non 
on an arrangement which would have the 
practical result of abolishing the alcoholic 
test as applied to wines. They claimed 
that their wines should be admitted at the 


Mr. Clare had no new elaim to | jowest rate of duty at which the wine of 


any country is admitted into our ports. 
That question was very carefully con- 
sidered by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by my right hon. 
Friend the late President of the Board of 
Trade, and by myself, aided, of course, by 
the information and advice of the experi- 
enced officer of Her Majesty’s Customs and 
Excise Departments, and we found our- 
selves compelled to come to the conclusicn 
that the imposition of a uniform rate of 
duty on all wine would not only lead to 
considerable temporary loss to the revenue 
—a loss, no doubt, which might afterwards 
be made up by increased consumption— 
but would give so much encouragement 
to illicit distillation as very seriously to en- 
danger the increased revenue derived from 
spirits. We were willing to consent to a 
comparatively slight modification of the 
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higher rate of duty on wines; but the 
amount of the concession which we thought 
we could safely offer was not such as to 
satisfy the Portuguese Government, and 
accordingly those negotiations have come 
to an end, 
lay before the House the Correspondence 
which has passed upon the subject. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
—WHITBY RECTORY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAGNALL said, he wished to ask 
the hon. Member for East Norfolk, Whe- 
ther the Tithes of the Whitby Rectory, 
the purchase of the lessee’s interest in 
which was stated in the Seventeenth Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to have 
been left to arbitration, have become the 
property of the Commissioners or not, as 
no mention is made of any decision in the 
Eighteenth Report ? 

Mr. HOWES replied, that the lessee’s 
interest in the tithes in question had be- 
come vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion ; but that the actual transfer of those 
tithes had not been completed until the 
28th of November, the day posterior to 
the date on which the Report referred to 
was delivered. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT.—QUESTION, 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in accordance with Clause 35 of the 
Public Health Act of last Session, the 
nuisance authorities throughout the coun- 
try generally, and particularly in the East 
of London, have made regulations for fixing 
the number of persons who may occupy a 
house which is let in lodgings, for the re- 
gistration and inspection of such houses, 
and for enforeing other provisions contained 
in the clause ; and if the nuisance autho- 
rities of the more thickly populated pa- 
rishes have not applied for power to make 
such regulations, whether it is not advis- 
able that some further steps should be 
taken by Parliament in order to induce 
them to do so? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that a consider- 
able number of places had already applied 
to the Home Office to be placed under the 
35th section of the Public Health Act ; 
and twenty-five of these places had got 
regulations already made in consequence 
of such application. The City of London, 
and in the East of London, Poplar, Lime- 
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house, Rotherhithe, Whitechapel, and 
Bethnal Green had applied and had got 
regulations. There were many large and 
populous places in the country which had 
moved in the matter, and with the same 
result; and under these circumstances, 
and believing that the Act was working 
well, he did not think there was any im- 
mediate necessity for further legislation 
upon the subject. 


CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION, 


Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, Whether 
he has noticed in the weekly returns, Nos. 
67, 68, 69, of the Cattle Plague Inquiry, 
‘*no cattle were slaughtered in consequence 
of being in contact with infected animals ;”’ 
that upwards of 52,650 have been slaugh- 
tered healthy ; while the First Report of 
the Commissioners, p. xvii., states that 
‘‘the hope of thus arresting its march 
diminishes, the inevitable waste increases, 
and the sense of hardship tends to become 
insupportable ;” and, whether the time has 
not come when this portion of the Re- 
port might be attended to without great 
danger ? 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU, in reply, 
said, he conceived that the object of the 
Question of the hon. Baronet was to in- 
sinuate that the killing of cattle should be 
put an end to; but he must call the at- 
tention of the House to the whole of the 
paragraph from the first Report of the 
Commissioners, of which the hon. Baronet 
had only read a portion. The Commis- 
sioners stated— 

“This power is right and useful when the 
disease has appeared only at isolated spots and at- 
tacked a few animals; the public benefit is then 
very great and the private sacrifice small ; but in 
proportion as it extends the hope of thus arrest- 
ing its march much diminishes, the inevitable 
waste increases, and the sense of hardship tends 
to become insupportable.” 


That was from the first Report ; but, sub- 
sequently, in the third Report, the Com- 
missioners said— 

“We see no reason to doubt that the lessened 
rate of progress during the last two months is 
substantially due to the new repressive measures 
—namely, slaughter, stoppage of cattle, traffic, 
@e .. The very principle of stoppage by 
slaughter is to make the killing follow immediately 
on the attack, &e.” 


Therefore, it appeared that the Commis- 
sioners, when they became better ac- 
quainted with the disease, thought it was 
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necessary to slaughter such cattle as were 
diseased. Parliament endorsed that opi- 
nion by passing the Act of 1866; but, 
though the cattle plague was not extinct, 
he hoped that in a very short time mea- 
sures might be taken by the Privy Council 
to relax a great many of the orders in force 
by means of a Bill which would be intro- 
duced. 


THE CONVICT WAGER.—QUESTION, 


Captain ARCHDALL said, he rose to 
ut a Question respecting a recent exercise 
of the Royal Prerogative of mercy. It 
appeared from the reports in the news- 
papers that a murder, accompanied by 
circumstances of more than usual barbarity 
and atrocity, had been perpetrated by a 
man named Edward Wager, and the an- 
nouncement of the reprieve of the murderer 
was received with surprise and dissatisfac- 
tion; and he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would by his reply allay those 
feelings in the public mind. [* Order, 
order! ’’] He would therefore beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he will state the reasons which 
induced him to advise Her Majesty to ex- 
ercise the Royal Prerogative of mercy in 
favour of the murderer Edward Wager ? 
Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that the 
murder referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was one of aggravated enormity 
and barbarity. When the case came before 
him he thought it his duty, as he had done 
in all other cases which had fallen under his 
consideration since he filled the office he 
now held (and he believed he so informed 
the House at the end of last Session), to 
apply as a test the unanimous recommen- 
dation of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on 
the subject of capital punishment. That 
recommendation was that unless there was 
a premeditated and deliberate intention to 
kill—* malice aforethought”’ was, he be- 
lieved, the expression in their Report— 
these cases in future should not be followed 
by the penalty of death. When he read 
the case now alluded to, his first impres- 
sion was like that of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, that it was a case of such bar- 
barity and cruelty that it was proper that the 
law should take its course. On the other 
hand, he found that the jury recommended 
the criminal to mercy. Moreover, he felt 
that in this, as in all similar cases, it was 
his duty to apply to the Judge who tried 
the criminal, and he did so without inti- 
mating any opinion one way or the other. 
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| The learned Judge had twice favoured him 
| with his opinion, and he would read a 
| portion of the report. It was as follows :— 


“The murder was not premeditated, and I do 
| not think that when he commenced the pursuit 
| after his wife he intended that act of violence 

which he afterwards made use of. I am there. 
| fore of opinion that the case is not an unfit one 
| for the exercise of the Prerogative of mercy.” 


| After the recommendation of the jury, 
expressed not only at the time when the 
verdict was given, but since conveyed to 
him in stronger language then the original 
recommendation was couched in, and after 
the deliberate opinion of the Judge that 
the case was, in his opinion, not unfit for 
the exercise of the Prerogative of mercy, 
he did not think that he could have taken 
any other course than the one he adopted, 
and the sentence was commuted to penal 
servitude for life. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted it as a principle that 
he should give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners before 
legislation had taken place on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
Member had better give notice of his 
Question. 


SALE OF LAND BY AUCTION BILL ( Lords.) 
[nrut 70.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second. Reading read. 


Mr. SELWYN said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill, and would 
propose to take the discussion when the 
Bill was printed with Amendments. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Selwyn.) 


Mr. AtpermMan LAWRENCE said, he 
hoped that a fair opportunity would be 
given for a full discussion of the measure, 
to which there was great objection. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he understood that the conces- 
sions made in the Bill by the hon, and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Selwyn), and its 
noble author, were so many that all the 
objectionable clauses had been struck out. 
He also understood that the auctioneers 
had waived their opposition to it, and now 
wished it to be proceeded with, on the un- 
derstanding that there would be full liberty 
that its opponents should be unpledged 
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with respect to it. Under these cireum- | would certainly give.. He did not wish to 
stances, he would postpone his observations | be misunderstood—he did not blame the 


until they went into Committee. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—[But 79.] 

(Mr. -Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Lord Stanley.) 

SECOND READING. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 
DEBATE RESUMED. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th March], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, 
that it was only upon questions in which 
he took a great and deep interest that he 
presumed to intrude upon the notice of 
the House ; but holding as he did strong 
convictions upon the question of Reform, 
he felt that it was no time to consider 
what was tasteful or distasteful to himself, 
but that it behoved him to speak out his 
sentiments boldly to the House. He be- 
lieved that vital issues were at stake, and 
the mightiest that could be debated in any 
country or senate ; nothing less than the 
whole course of this country’s future 
history ; and men in after days looking 
back to these times and sitting in judgment 
upon us, would either say that Parliament 
did well and saved the country, or that 
it did ill and ruined the Constitution. 
He confessed that it did not diminish from 
his anxiety on this question to reflect that 
it was the country Gentlemen of England, 
on whichever side of the House they sat— 
it was the Hampdens, the Pyms, and the 
Cavaliers alike—whose influence was at 
stake. He had had the misfortune to differ 
from his party in the House more than once, 
but he had never shrunk from boldly ex- 
pressing his convictions ; and he would 
say he did not think a greater calamity 
could happen to the country than that 
these Gentlemen, with their high spirit and 
great qualities, should be subtracted from 
the sum of their country’s attributes. It ap- 
peared to him that they were standing on 
the brink of a precipice, and that it needed 
but a slight push to send them over it, and 
that push, the Bill of the Government, if 
it were passed as it stood, with what 
must inevitably and immediately follow, 





Government—he was quite sure they wished 
to do their duty to the Crown and the 
country. But he believed they had quite 
misapprehended their duty in undertaking 
to solve a question which it was wished 
to get rid of, and that they had erred quite 
as much in their omissions as in what they 
| had proposed. Erroneously believing that 
| the question of Reform must inevitably 
| damage their party, their whole minds had 
been bent on its being damaged in the 
least possible degree. Hence that elabo- 
rate system of checks and counterpoises— 
hence what he would eall that egregious 
and stupendous blunder the dual vote. 
What was the consequence ? These checks 
and counterpoises were seen to be unpalat- 
able, and in all probability would be with- 
drawn, and could they then be surprised 
that their party should stand aghast and 
bewildered, and believe that sentence of 
death had been passed upon them by their 
own leaders? For what was the case ? 
The Government, in fact, seemed to be doing 
that which the late Government proposed 
to do, only by a different machinery ; be- 
cause nobody supposed there was any great 
magic in rating, and if they took this Bill 
merely as a franchise Bill the effect would 
be precisely what the late Government had 
intended, and which they were told last 
Session would bring about the ruin of the 
Constitution. Ruin the Constitution he 
firmly believed this Bill, if unamended, 
would; and therefore he had always 
thought that the position taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe), and others, was perfectly unassail- 
able. It was enough to do one’s heart 
good, and it redeemed one’s opinion of the 
consistency of mankind, to find that one 
who had held these opinions last year, in 
spite of all that had been said against 
him, holding the same opinions now. 

The arrangement of 1832, it had been 
said, stretched the Constitution as far as 
it would go, and it could not be stretched 
any further without breaking it. That 
opinion he fully shared ; but, nevertheless, 
changed the Constitution must be. No 
one believed that that change would not 
take place, and was it not wise to acquiesce 
in the inevitable, and accept facts that must 
be accomplished as certainly as if they 
had been accomplished? Accept them 
certainly, but not as a Turk ora Hindoo 
would accept fever and famine, as a decree 
of Heaven. Accept them bravely by 
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throwing themselves, as it were, at the 
head of the storming party. In 1832 a 
Whig Government proposed a Reform Bill. 
The Tory party, headed by the Duke of 
Wellington, met the proposal by a negative, 
and cried non possumus. What was the 
consequence? The Whigs, aided by the 
foree of the country, knocked down all 
obstacles, and the tide which might have 
been directed broke loose and swept over 
the fair face of the land. At that time 
the numerical principle of representation, a 
principle unknown to the Constitution, was 
introduced—at first diffidently—it after- 
wards assumed a form of greater confi- 
dence, and now it asserted itself quite ar- 
rogantly. Before that principle asserted it- 
self the result of a great Yorkshire meeting 
was regarded as having more force than that 
of scores of borough elections. Thus, in 
1781, a great county meeting in Yorkshire 
put an end to the American war and 
to the Administration of Lord North ; and 
in 1807, the election of Mr. Wilberforce 
in Yorkshire was attended with conse- 
quences of corresponding importance. Ever 
since 1832, the principle of numerical re- 
presentation had asserted itself. And what 
was the principle of numerical representa- 
tion? It was not only a democratic prin- 
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ciple—it was the democratic principle—it 


was the very principle of evil. Care must 
be taken lest it should wax so strong as to 
swallow up the whole representation. Take 
the cases of Dewsbury and Middlesborough 
— boroughs each containing 18,000 or 
16,000 inhabitants—when they asked for 
representation it was because they had in- 
terests which required representation. But 
when Torquay, with a population of 16,000 
inhabitants, asked for representation, he 
would ask what principle did Torquay re- 
present ? None that he could understand, 
unless, as an hon. Friend near him said, 
it represented pulmonary principles. The 
population was dependent upon pulmonary 
patients, and was composed of butchers, 
bakers, tailors, and other purveyors to 
these pulmonary patients. These pulmo- 
nary patients had no status at Torquay. 
They were not shiftless nomads ; but, at 
all events, they were nomads who shifted 
about from place to place according to the 
bidding of the East wind, and the state 
of their bronchial tubes; they did not 
live at Torquay, and they did not care 
for Torquay, and the remainder of the 
population consisted of bakers, butchers, 
and tailors. But, when an election came, 
they would rush to the poll, though 
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in doing so they would not be actuated 
by any particular degree of public spirit, 
He did not say that these people should 
not be allowed to have a voice in the affairs 
of the country ; but they should not be al- 
lowed, as an uncontrolled and unmixed con- 
stituency, to return a Member to Parliament. 
As far as his argument was concerned, it 
did not matter whether a Member of Par- 
liament was returned by fifty or by 50,000 
tailors. The principle was equally wrong 
in both cases. Outside the boundaries of 
the proposed borough there lived something 
like 1,000 villa-holders. They were com- 
posed of retired tradesmen, barristers, 
medical men, professional men, and literary 
men—men who read their newspapers and 
talked polities, and took an interest in the 
collective action of the country, yeomen 
such as no country under the sun, except 
England, could show. They were, in fact, 
the equivalents of the ancient yeomen of 
England, the representatives of the an- 
cient freeholders of counties. When it 
was said that the yeomen of England had 
died out, he pointed to these men with 
pride, and asserted that they were their 
representatives. These were independent 
men living upon their own izcomes, owing 
no man anything—men who reverenced 
the law. Such men were the ancient yeo- 
men of England, and they were more 
numerous now than in the time of Hamp- 
den, when the freeholders of Buckingham- 
shire returned him as their representative 
to Parliament. There was, however, one 
important difference between the ancient 
yeomen and their modern representatives, 
and it was this, the yeomen of England 
returned Members to Parliament, they had 
a voice in the country; whereas, by the ex- 
isting arrangements, these men were prac- 
tically disfranchised, they were politically 
annihilated. It was said that freeholders 
formed a large class of the county con- 
stituency ; but the old class had been 
swamped by the 40s. freeholders—and this 
last class was, as it were, but the galvanised 
relic of a previous age, who swamped the 
better class, so that these would not take 
the trouble to register themselves for the 
counties, and the consequence was they 
were practically disfranchised. Had the 
Government Bill, instead of drawing the 
boundaries of this proposed borough so as 
to exclude these freeholders, drawn them 
so as to include them, then instead of 
getting a worthless constituency such as 
he had deseribed, they would create one of 
the best conceivable constituencies. He 
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thought that if they took a town as a 
radius or focus, and included in it a certain 
district of the neighbourhood, they would 
get the best constituencies imaginable. 
They had some such constituencies in the 
country. There was East Retford, there 
was New Shoreham, with the Rape of 
Bramber, and there was Aylesbury, all of 
which were of this character. One of 
them included an area of twenty-five miles, 
having in addition only one or two small 
townships and a rural neighbourhood. Then, 
again, he would take the case of Windsor. 
He had nothing to say against the repre- 
sentatives of that borough ; but he would 
appeal to them to say if the constituency 
would not be improved if the neighbouring 
village of Ascot and town of Maidenhead, 
and the surrounding country were added, 
thus creating instead of a corrupt borough 
a most satisfactory constituency. 

He would point the attention of the House 
to the ease of Hungary Proper, whose con- 
stitution, bearing great similarity to our 
own, dated nearly from the period of Magna 
Charta. There were 335 representatives 
in the Diet of Hungary; and he begged 
the House to mark this fact, that out of 
that number 248 were Members for coun- 
ties, and only fifty-six for towns, and there 
were upwards of thirty representatives for 
the rural districts. It would be impossible 
in this manufacturing country to allow the 
counties to have the same proportion of 
representatives ; but, at the same time, the 
counties were entitled to their fair share of 
representation. Turning to the county 
representation, he might point to counties 
like Rutland and Cumberland with limited 
constituencies, but which were enabled to 
secure a fair representation of their senti- 
ments; while again, where the counties 
had increased in population, so as to be- 
come unmanageable, they were very pro- 
perly separated into divisions, which was 
a most rational and sensible arrangement. 
When the Government proposed to dis- 
franchise corrupt boroughs, like Lancaster, 
Yarmouth, and Totnes, in his humble opi- 
nion they committed a great error. When 
they passed sentence of death against a 
constituency they ought to do so in a calm 
and judicial manner ; they had no right to 
deprive towns like Laneaster and Yarmouth 
—towns with a life of their own—of their 
share of the representation, on account of 
the viciousness of a certain portion of 
their inhabitants. Independently of that 
fact, the proposed disfranchisement was 
not made in a judicial spirit. The in- 
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habitants of those towns and the country 
generally would feel that their disfran- 
chisement was merely a matter of con- 
venience, and that those boroughs were 
deprived of their share in the representa- 
tion because the seats were wanted. If, 
instead of disfranchising these towns, they 
were to disfranchise unmercifully all those 
persons who were guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, and to infuse with the remainder 
of the inhabitants a large healthy coun- 
try district, they would thus create a 
good constituency. In the course of time, 
too, those boroughs would raise an irre- 
sistible clamour for the restoration of 
their representation, and their demand 
would have to be complied with, and 
their share in the representation restored 
to them. Let them contrast with these 
constituencies the small rural districts 
composed of towns, townships, and neigh- 
bouring villages, and the small counties and 
divisions of counties; let them, on the 
other hand, take a large county like Berk- 
shire, and he would ask whether they had 
in such a place a satisfactory consti- 
tuency? In sucha large and long county 
the men of Dan at one end did not know 
what the men of Beersheba were doing 
at the other end ; they had nothing in com- 
mon with them ; they did not even worship 
the same golden calf. In the case of an 
election it was turned by the townspeople, 
and turned in the wrong way, for these 
people had no sympathy with those of the 
county. He believed that the consequences 
of a Biil like that now introduced by the 
Government, would be that they would lose 
the counties, and the counties which had 
hitherto been the stronghold of Conserva- 
tive feeling—he did not use the word in a 
party sense—and they would become cen- 
tres of democracy, the result would be they 
would have a pure democracy, equal electoral 
districts, and the reign of the 50,000 tailors. 

He had said but little about the franchise, 
and for this reason—that to his mind it 
was a question which was quite secondary 
to that of the re-distribution of seats. He 
had been taught to trust the great body 
of the English people, and he believed 
that they would never very widely diverge 
from the magnetic currents of society, and 
that consequently they would be able safely 
to do in England what would be unsafe in 
America andin Australia. In these states 
of society they required checks and coun- 
terpoises, but in England he believed that 
they would be utterly vain and pusillani- 
mous. While, therefore, he should like 
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to see the franchise widely extended, he 
would control its exercise by infusing two 
kinds of aristocracy among them—the civic 
aristocracy and the rural, radiating freely 
in well-proportioned and naturally selected 
districts. They must trust the people alto- 
gether or not at all, and it was the theory 
of our wise Constitution that they should 
be trusted altogether. If they insisted upon 
a wise distribution of seats it did not mat- 
ter much whether it was a £10 rating or 
household suffrage, and to his mind it was 
intolerably nauseous to go on discussing 
the difference between £10 and £7. It 
seemed to him that they had got beyond 
questions of renting and rating. There 
might have been some sense in the matter 
if it were a question between £50 and 
£10; but between £5 or £6, and a house- 
hold suffrage, the discussion seemed utterly 
useless, and one likely to lead them into a 
perfect Serbonian bog. Surely it was not 
beyond their power to discover some other 
test of respectability beyond the tests of 
rent and rating, and a man might be equally 
worthy whether he lived in a flat contain- 
ing four rooms, in a four-roomed house, or 
being a single man occupied only one room. 
What he should propose when they were 
going into Committee on this Bill was that 
the second part, which related to the re- 
distribution of seats, should be taken first. 
The present Government had in this mat- 
ter followed the example of the late Go- 
vernment, who had followed the advice of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham—the ser- 
pent beguiled the woman, and the woman 
beguiled the man. The present Govern- 
ment had followed the late Government 
in laying especial stress upon the ques- 
tion of the franchise; but to his mind 
it was an entirely subordinate question. 
If they left the people under their natu- 
ral leaders, and if they had naturally 
selected districts such as he had en- 
deavoured to describe, there was no fear 
that the people would choose improper 
men, they would respect and trust the old 
names and the old associations. He was 
not in favour of equal electoral districts. 
On the contrary, he believed that such a 
system was about the most destructive 
surgical operation you could put a country 
through ; it would be a severing of the 
limbs from the trunk, and cutting through 
the muscles and sinews of the body politic. 
Such a system would be cutting across 
the train of old and hallowed associations ; 
but he would make his districts in obedi- 
ence to and in accordance with those asso- 
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ciations, and if this were so he did not 
think that it would matter much what 
franchise they had. Were they afraid of 
the people of England? Was there any 
fear that those who lived in their own dis- 
tricts could be turned out by a stranger, or 
that any caucus would be able to elect a 
hireling representative for their own sinis- 
ter purpose and against the interest of 
the whole country ? What he wished to 
point out was that if they had a natural 
selection of districts, there was no fear 
whatever kind of franchise they had, and, 
a fortiori, that it was perfectly unnecessary 
to have cumulative or dual votes, as there 
would be no need of checks or counterpoises 
to defend the minority. He did not want 
the principle of minority representation 
defended. It appeared to him that any 
system of minority representation would 
prevent their getting at the real sense of 
the country. He was decidedly opposed 
to the principle of dual voting. The rea- 
son which made him anxious to see a 
Reform Bill carried was because he be- 
lieved that matters had now come to a 
deadlock, and would remain so until that 
question was settled. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, who rose 
at the same time with Mr. Osborne, said: 
Sir, it is with very great regret that I de- 
prive myself, as well as the House, fora 
short time, of the pleasure of listening to 
the hon. Member for Nottingham, whom the 
House is always willing to hear; but, in 
the meantime, I will avail myself of the in- 
dulgence of the House to offer my remarks 
upon a subject which I, in common with 
all here, feel to be of the utmost import- 
ance. I do not, however, mean to fol- 
low the example of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Butler-Jobn- 
stone) ; ‘but in saying so, 1 hope he will 
not believe I intend any discourtesy to- 
wards him. What I mean is this—the 
hon. Gentleman has chiefly addressed his 
remarks to the subject of the re-distri- 
bution of seats; whereas I, though by 
no means undervaluing the importance of 
that question, look upon the question of 
the franchise as of still more importance, 
and with this feeling all I intend to say 
will have reference to that question. 

My right hon. Friend the President of 
the Poor Law Board told us yesterday, and 
with truth and candour, that whatever 
else this Bill may be, it is certainly not a 
Bill for the introduction of household suf- 
frage. Whether that be a merit or other- 
wise, it is, I think, a fair description of 
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the Bill. Now, the House is aware that franchise under the Compound Household- 
I am not one of those who entertain any | ers Act was made the subject of inquiry a 
alarm at the idea of household suffrage. | few years ago in “ another place ;’’ and the 
Upon a former occasion, when there were | Report of the Committee who considered 
many reasons why I might have abstained | the question infused alarm, with respect to 
from making a declaration on the subject, the working of that Act, into many minds. 
if I could conscientiously have done so, II find in that Report that in certain 
felt it to be my duty not to conceal from | places, not very numerous—of which New- 
the House that my own mind had been for castle-on-Tyne was the only one, from 
some time travelling in the direction of which more than a single witness was 
household suffrage. It had done so upon examined—among the more ignorant por- 
what I thought to be a combination of tion of the constituency, described as being 
Liberal and Conservative principles ; I | chiefly Irish, I believe, there was a great 


thought a household suffrage liberal in 
principle, because, whatever might be 
the regulations under which that fran- 
chise was conferred, it would be still a 
large and satisfactory admission of many 
persons now excluded from the franchise ; 
I thought it Conservative in principle, be- 
cause it identified the suffrage with the 
heads of families inhabiting rated houses 
in boroughs, and I, of course, anticipated 
a provision that the proposed voter should 
have inhabited a house for a sufficient time 
to secure us against a vagrant and fluctuat- 
ing constituency. At the same time, it was 
recommended @ priori by the very power- 
ful consideration that, so far as the limits 
of Parliamentary and municipal boroughs 


deal of treating and some personation of 
voters arising from the use of voting 
papers. But, on a careful examination of 
| that evidence, it appeared to me that the 
proof of the charge was very narrow ; that 
the charge was made with respect to a 
small portion of the population, and— 
what is of far more importance — that 
| every witness admitted that the practical 
good government of the towns in respect 
to their ldcal affairs was not substantially, 
ifin any degree whatever, anywhere im- 
paired by the working of that Act. Under 
| these circumstances, I shall feel no alarm 
if it be found necessary to go to the full 
extent of the municipal franchise. I am, 
however, the last man to set up my own 





were conterminous, the citizen of the mu- | judgment against the general opinion of 
nicipality would seem in reason to be en-| the community, in case it is thought 
titled to that part, not the least part, | safer to proceed by slower degrees, With 
of the rights of the place or borough in| reference to the question of limitations, 
which he resided. It appeared to me that | premising that the simple provision of 
there was a natural principle of finality in requiring a voter to write his name at 
such a franchise; but I have never dis-| the poll would be enough to exclude a 
guised from myself that if at any time | great amount of ignorance, I would say 
that principle should be admitted it would | that, if it be the general opinion of the 
be necessary to define what we mean by | House that we cannot go safely to the 
rated houses, and what we mean by re-' furthest limit of the household principle, 
sidence, so as to insure that the voter | without some safeguards which would pre- 
should be identified with the place for| vent the ascendency of the lower portions 
which he voted. Whatever may be the| of the constituency, which some appre- 
mode arrived at of solving these neces-|hend, though I do not, then I say, by 
sary questions, I do not for one mo- | all means let us accept the proposal, made 
ment entertain the slightest alarm or ap-| by more hon. Members than one, to stop 
prehension as to the consequences of a| at £5; but, if we do that, let us at all 





franchise so extended. My confidence, in 
this matter, is founded upon the broad basis | 
of the state pf society in this country ; 
upon the manner in which the different | 
classes of society are seen to be practically | 
united and co-operating together; and upon 
the fact, that in every town, if this principle 
of enfranchisement were adopted, it would 
place the suffrage in the hands of those 
who at least were the heads of their own 
class, whether that class were high or low. | 
I know that the working of the municipal 
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events do it in such a way as to obtain 
that which we all want—a good settlement 
of the question. And whatever we do, 
whether it be done under the name of 
household suffrage or under the name of a 
rating franchise—which my right hon. 
Friend (Mr, Gathorne Hardy) prefers—let 
us not by introducing new differences in- 
fuse new grounds for disagreement and 
discontent. The introduction of new and 
arbitrary inequalities into our franchise is, 
I venture to say, not the right way to pro- 
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duce any settlement, but it may be caleu- 
lated to leave the question more unsettled 
than it is at present. That, I take the 
liberty of saying, is what this Bill would do; 
and I think the assertion can be demon- 
strated with perfect ease. 

Now, I ask the House to test the Bill by 
one very simple criterion—How does the 
Bill propose to leave the existing constitu- 
encies ? Will those constituencies, as the 
Bill proposes to leave them, be constitu- 
encies in conformity with the alleged prin- 
ciple of the Bill; or will they be established 
upon a totally different principle, and in a 
manner quite at variance from the Bill? I 
say that all the conditions of the borough 
franchise given by the Bill are at variance 
with the law which regulates the existing 
constituencies, and that you cannot leave 
the existing conditions untouched side by 
side with the new conditions which the 
Bill proposes to create. Now, this is a 
very important matter. Let no one sup- 
pose that all that the present Bill does with 
regard to existing constituencies is to pre- 
serve unimpaired the rights of those who 
may at this moment be voters. The Bill, 
by the 40th clause, says, ‘‘ the franchise 
conferred by this Act shall be in addition 
to, and not in substitution for, any exist- 
ing franchises.” Therefore, not only those 
persons who are now upon the register, but 
for all time to come, as long as this Act 
is in force, you are to retain the £10 
householders, with their present qualifica- 
tions and with their present conditions. 
Are these qualifications and conditions the 
same as those which will attach to the new 
voters under this Bill, or are they entirely 
different and inconsistent with them ? 
Now, I give the answer. Your first clause 
says with regard to your new franchise that 
first of all there must be a two years’ resi- 
dence. That might possibly be a very 
good term for the purpose if it were uniform 
and applicable to all alike. But you are 
going to retain the present law as to the 
£10 householder; and the £10 house- 
holder, divided from those beneath him by 
that arbitrary line, will be qualified by 
one-half of that amount of residence. Is 
that a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion? I thought your object in introducing 
the rating household suffrage was to get 
rid of this arbitrary pound figure—the line 
which had been arbitrarily drawn at a cer- 
tain sum, when no human being can say 
that one sum is better than another. But 
you retain this line, as if for the very pur- 
pose of getting rid of the benefit of your 
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own principle. An arbitrary figure is still 
to separate a privileged class from an in- 
ferior and a “handicapped” class below 
them—a class which is to be loaded with 
greater difficulties in the attainment of the 
franchise. But the objection does not sto 

there. Besides the advantage they wil 
have in respect of length of residence, you 
intend that persons who pay £10 shall get 
the household franchise much more easily 
than persons who pay only £9 19s. 6d, 
You only allow occupiers below £10 to 
qualify for an entire dwelling-house ; but 
if the amount is more than £10 they may 
qualify for counting-houses, warehouses, 
and shops; which, in some cases, may be 
only parts of dwelling-houses. 

Nothing is better than an example to 
make a thing well understood; so I will 
mention a case from Stockport which in 
1843 came before the Courts under the 
Reform Act. A mill was let off by the 
owners in different rooms to a dozen or 
more different people, each paying £10 or 
upwards for his room, having his own key 
and the common use of the machinery. 
The rate was entered in the rate book in 
gross; the names both of the owner, 
and of all the occupiers, were entered as 
rated together ; one gross sum was levied 
upon the whole premises; and the land- 
lord paid the rate. Now every one 
of these persons was held entitled to his 
vote for the separate room he occupied, 
and will be so entitled after this Bill has 
passed, But if those persons had each 
paid £9 19s. 6d. instead of £10, not 
one of them would get a vote unless he 
occupied the whole house. Is that the 
way to settle this question, by intro- 
ducing such distinctions in order to make 
the dividing line, always arbitrary, more 
galling and more objectionable, if possible, 
than before? But there is another point 
to be considered. Does the present law 
require this personal payment of rates 
which you say is the great cardinal prin- 
ciple — the most reasonable principle— 
of your Bill? When the £10 house- 
holder whose rates are compounded for 
claims to be put upon the rate book, does 
the present law require from him payment 
of the difference between the composition 
and the full rate? It does not, and will 
not after this Bill has passed. I agree 
that the present law does require that the 
voter’s name should appear upon the rate 
book; but I venture to say there is no 
earthly use in it, unless it is to pay the 
rate or something in addition to the rate. 
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If the occupier is put in the rate book 
and he is not obliged to pay more 
than the owner, it clearly makes no 
practical difference, so long as the rate 
is paid, who pays it. As between owner 
and occupier it is sure to be taken into 
account in the payment of rent. Now, I 
want to know whether, under the present 
law, your £10 householder is obliged to 
pay the rates himself. He is not. It has 
been settled over and over again that if by 
arrangement between landlord and tenant 
the tenant pays nothing to the landlord 
but his rent, and the landlord pays the 
rates, and if the overseer goes to the land- 
lord without communicating with the te- 
nant and gets the rate, that is just as good 
in the eye of the law as if the tenant paid 
the rate himself. The absurdity, there- 
fore, of requiring payment to be made by 
the-tenant’s own hand is not entertained 
by the law as it now stands, and will not 
be with respect to £10 houses after this 
Bill passes. The landlord’s payment is 
exactly as good as the tenant’s payment, 
and it would be absurd if this were other- 
wise; for, if the money be paid, can any 
one doubt that for all the purposes for 
which the rate is imposed it matters not 
who pays it, and that as between landlord 
and tenant the rate must find its way into 
the settlement of rent ? Then, I say, that 
for the form of requiring what you call 
personal payment of the rate not a reason 
can be given; and that, as it is not re- 
quired by the present law, if you mean to 
make it a condition in the case of the new 
voters, you are introducing a most un- 
reasonable, unnecessary, and arbitrary 
distinction. The essence of the thing is 
that the rate shall be paid ; if paid, it is 
unimportant by what hand the payment is 
made; and to introduce this test as a 
qualification for the franchise is, I venture 
to say, a simple absurdity. 

Now I come to a still more important 
matter. Is, or is not, the principle of this 
Bill right when it requires that the person 
who has compounded, if claiming to vote, 
should pay an additional sum of money 
beyond that which would be payable by him 
or by anybody unless this claim were made? 
How stands the law on that point as re- 
gards the present £10 householders, and 
how will it stand with regard to those 
householders who are to be enfranchised 
if this Bill should pass? My right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) said— 

“Tf the holder is fined by pay- 
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ing his full rates, it might be rejoined that he 
would be bribed by being permitted to pay less 
than the full amount. But why should one man 
be put on a more favourable footing with respect 
to the exercise of the franchise than another ? 
Let every man stand on the same basis.”—{3 
Hansard, clxxxvi. 511.} 

The words are not mine, but those of my 
right hon. Friend. I echo those words. I 
say that one man should not be put ona 
more favourable footing with respect to the 
exercise of the franchise than another. I 
accept the principle, ‘‘ Let every man 
stand upon the same basis.’’ But will he, 
if this Bill passes as you have introduced 
it? No, he will not; and that you must 
perfectly well know. You leave the law 
as it stands with respect to the £10 house- 
holder, who, on paying the landlord’s com- 
position, if the landlord has not already 
paid it, and without paying anything if 
the landlord has, is entitled to be put on 
the register and to have a vote. Now, I 
want an answer to this question, and I 
hope that when the right hon. Gentleman 
addresses the House he will give that an- 
swer. Is it meant in Committee to adhere 
to this part of the Bill? Is it meant 
to leave the £10 householder in a more 
favourable position than those below him 
because the law at present gives him that 
— ? You do not by the Bill alter the 
aw in this respect, and you let the richer 
man acquire a vote on easier conditions 
than the poorer man, for the former may 
get upon the register after half the period 
of residence, or if he only occupies part of 
a house, and without paying a farthing 
additional, though the landlord who has 
compounded may only have paid one-half 
the rate; while you say to the man as- 
sessed one sixpence below £10 that he 
shall not come upon the register unless he 
pays the full rate. I say, Sir, that the 
measure stands self-condemned on this 
point. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General was very can- 
did, and told us that from the time of 
the passing of the Reform Bill t6 that un- 
happy year 1851—when Sir William Clay 
introduced a certain unfortunate Bill, which, 
still more unfortunately, has become law— 
until then the Reform Act required every- 
body to pay the full amount of the rate. 
I wish my hon. and learned Friend had 
given us his authority for that statement. 
I do not believe it. I do not believe that 
such a thing has ever been established as 
law under the construction of the Reform 
Act, and I hold in my hand the words from 
which I draw this conclusion— 
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“ And upon such occupier so claiming and ac- 
tually paying or tendering—‘ What ?’—the full 
amount of the rate or rates, if any, then due in 
respect of such premises.” 


Parliamentary 


But nothing was due in respect of such 
premises except the sum legally payable ; 
and the Act goes on to say that if the 
landlord has paid it nothing is due of 
course; but that if the landlord has omitted 
to pay it, then the oceupier has to pay it. 
The Reform Act did not expressly add that 
the occupier paying what was legally due 
from his landlord might deduct it from his 
rent ; but the law would, without express 
words, give him that right if it was the 
contract between the landlord and the 
tenant that the landlord should pay the 
rate, as in these cases of composition it al- 
ways is. Sir William Clay only made clear 
and express what was the law before. But 
suppose it were otherwise. 

I now come back to the Solicitor General. 
He says, ‘‘ Oh! that was bad legislation ; 
the present Bill is good legislation, and the 
former Act ought to be repealed.’’ Then, 
where is your settlement of the question ? 
You say your new franchises are to be 
cumulative ; they are to be additional to 
the old franchises, and not to interfere with 
them ; you have the £10 householders, 


and you do not require them to pay the dif- 


ference. And then the Solicitor General 
says this is justified, because the £10 
householders’ law is a bad law and ought 
to be altered. Why, then, does he not 
alter it? I suppose the right hon. Gen- 
tleman means to propose in Committee 
that the £10 holders shall pay up this 
difference. If he does make such a pro- 
position I hope to offer some reasons to 
induce the House to pause before they 
accede to it. Not only do I say it is wrong 
in principle as well as inconsistent and un- 
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the Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1859, although they were more im- 
pressed than I am with the evils which 
they thought were introduced into the mode 
of conducting municipal elections by the 
lower class of householders, yet what did 
they recommend? Did they recommend 
this? Nothing of the kind. They never 
recommended as a condition of the fran- 
chise that a man should pay what was not 
due. What they recommended was that 
the occupier under £6 should be admitted 
to claim to be rated on the same terms of 
payment as the landlord. At all events, 
therefore, it would be reversing the whole 
previous course of legislation if you were 
to agree to this proposition of the Govern- 
ment. But now I want to know whether 
this is not in principle a fine ? 

I now come back to the language of my 
right hon. Friend the President of the Poor 
Law Board. Commenting on the remarks of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Lancashire, who had said—* Don’t think 
that those small things are not galling. 
You remember that the 1s. formerly paid 
under the Reform Act for registration 
was felt to be galling, and you had soon 
to do away with it.’ In reply to that 
argument the President of “he Poor Law 
Board said— 

“The right hon. Gentleman says that a man 
will have, in consequence of the provision in the 
Bill, to pay for his vote, and he puts it on the 
footing of the 1s. which used to be paid for regis- 
tration. But that ls. was paid by a man for the 
purpose of being put on the registry ; whereas the 
rates are paid because they are due from the man.” 
—([8 Hansard, elxxxvi. 512.) 


I take issue upon that point with my 
right hon. Friend. I say that the small 
occupier wishing to obtain the franchise 
will have to pay money which is not due 
from him, and which is not due from 


just to have this distinction between the two | anybody else, and if it is not due, it is 


classes; but I want the House to see what | to all intents and purposes a fine. 


How 


a total departure from every principle | is the difference between the amount at 


hitherto recognised or contemplated you 
will make if you adopt the view that the 
difference of the rate is to be paid. The 
Reform Act certainly said no such thing, 
and it is clear that Sir William Clay’s Act, 
as to the municipal franchise, the Small 


Tenements Act, and the Act 21 & 22, 


Vict., relative to compounders under 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, have ruled to the 
contrary. You have had repeated legisla- 
tion with regard to the Parliamentary and 
the municipal franchise on the principle 
that the whole rate is to be treated as paid 
by payment of the composition ; and even 
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which he would be rated and the rate ac- 


tually paid by the landlord due by the oceu- 


pier or by anyone else? If it were due now, 
some one would have to pay it. The fact is 
you make it due as the price of the occu- 
pier’s vote. You sell him the vote for that 
sum of money. That is the simple truth of 
the matter. But then it is said, if it is not 
so it ought tobe so. And my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
said, ‘It is plain common sense to say 
that if a man comes in and has a vote, he 
should pay the same as anybody else.” 
But I have just been showing that he will 
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not pay the same as the £10 compound 
householder now pays; and therefore I 
say that it is not so simple a matter of 
common sense. But what is the meaning 
of this composition? Under those Acts, for 
the purpose of the convenient collection of 
rates, a double system has been introduced. 
In 1819, and again when the Small Tene- 
ments Act was passed, and when several 
local Acts were passed, it was thought ad- 
vantageous for the local interests, practi- 
cally, to employ the owner as a collector 
of the rate from the occupiers. It was 
perfectly well known that what the owner 
paid he would get—and probably much 
more—in the rent; and it was thought an 
economical and convenient arrangement, 
because it might happen that he would oc- 
easionally not be able to collect the rent, 
to allow him a sort of discount or commis- 
sion for the collection. It was, under the 
Small Tenements Act, arranged that 75 
per cent should be rated on the owner in- 
stead of the 100 which would have been 
put on the occupier; and by that and other 
Acts a further composition was allowed, 
reducing the payment to 50 per cent, if 
the owner paid upon all the houses belong- 
ing to him, taking upon himself the risk 
of some of them remaining unoccupied. 
What reason in the world is there why 
you should make the occupier pay the 
owner’s commission if he is put on the 
rate instead of the owner? It is more 
extravagant and absurd still if the occupier 
is required to pay that portion of the rate 
which the owner is allowed as a com- 
pensation for the chance of some of the 
houses remaining unoccupied. He pays 
in the lump upon occupied and unoceu- 
pied houses, and is therefore granted an 
advantage. Is the tenant to pay that? 
Is the tenant to pay for the unoccupied 
house that is covered by the landlord’s 
composition? The whole theory depends 
on an utter misconception of the nature of 
this discount and allowance. That which 
the landlord pays is the amount of the rate, 
and the sum allowed to him as discount is 
money paid for the benefit which those in- 
terested in the rate are supposed to get in 
consequence of the payment of the rate 
being made byhim. If anybody is interested 
in the payment of the rates, surely it is the 
local community ; but a man may obtain 
municipal privileges without the payment 
of this discount or commission. Should 
we, then, impose such a payment for the 
now of voting to return a Member to 

atliament, which has nothing to do with 
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| local burdens, while for the exercise of a 
privilege in connection with the local com- 
munity, and consequently with local bur- 
dens, nothing of the kind is required? 

I come next to a remarkable passage in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Poor Law Board, which 
shows me that, notwithstanding his ability, 
he is not himself master of this Bill which 
he is here to advocate. He did not know 
what it contained. He thought it ought 
to contain something which it not only 
does not contain, but which, I venture to 
say, could not by possibility be put into it. 
My right hon. Friend said that of course 
the tenant would deduct from the rent he 
now pays his landlord the sum which he 
will have to pay in rates. The right hon. 
Gentleman observed that the provisions of 
the existing law were made a part of the 
Bill, and that a man when he paid his rates 
would have a right to recover against his 
landlord. But, under the existing law, 
you do not oblige him to pay anything, 
except what the landlord is by law com- 
pelled to pay; and if the tenant pays what 
is the landlord’s proper burden, he can 
recover it by the ordinary operation of 
the law. The question, however, is not as 
to the payment of the proper amount of 
the rate, but as to the payment of what we 
take the liberty still, notwithstanding all 
that has been said on the other side, of call- 
ing ‘‘the fine’”’—namely, the extra payment 
for which the landlord is not liable, but 
which you impose on the occupier as the 
price of the franchise. My right hon. 
Friend laid down that the occupier would 
have the power to recover from the land- 
lord the full amount he had paid. He ob- 
served — 

“Tecan only say that they were meant to be, 
and that a man shall be entitled to recover from 
his landlord the amount he has paid. It is ob- 
vious justice requires that it should be so. No- 
body will suppose that the Bill meant to make 
both the landlord and the tenant pay the rate. 
Then would there indeed be a fine. The pro- 
vision of this Bill is, that where the occupier 
claims to be rated he shall be entitled to recover 
from the landlord the amount of rates he has 
paid in the rent.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxvi. 512.] 


I took the liberty, no doubt improperly, of 
interrupting my right hon. Friend; but, 
regarding the point as one of much im- 
portance, I asked him to what section he 
alluded, and he referred me to the 34th 
clause, which is in these terms— 

“ Where the owner is rated in respect ofa dwell- 
ing-house instead of the occupier, the occupier 
may claim to be rated for the purpose of acquiring 
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the franchise in the same manner and subject to 
the same conditions in and subject to which an 
occupier may claim to be registered under the 
existing Acts of Parliament for the purpose of 
acquiring the franchise in respect of the occupa- 
tion of premises of a clear yearly value of not less 
than £10, and all the provisions of the said Acts 
shall apply accordingly, provided that the rates 
to be paid by such occupier in order to entitle 
him to the franchise shall be rates calculated on 
the full rateable value of the premises.” 


Parliamentary 


Now, observe that those who drew the 
proviso at the end of this clause must 
have known well that they were attach- 
ing conditions to the new franchise which 
do not attach to the old. The clause 
merely states that the occupier may 
come in and claim to be rated in the same 
manner as the occupier of a £10 house 
may now claim to be registered. But is 
any £10 householder enabled to recover 
any sum in excess of that paid by his land- 
lord? No, because he is not liable to 
more. In respect of a £10 house, of 
which the landlord pays the rates, the 
occupier need only pay them if the land- 
lord is in arrear. If the landlord is bound 
to pay them, but allows them to get into 
arrear, and the tenant pays them for him, 
the tenant is left to recover the amount by 
the ordinary process of law. But he does 
not pay anything more than the landlord 
is liable to pay, and does not recover more. 
Now, if this plan were passed into law, how 
would it act? Under some of the statutes 
the landlord is obliged to compound one 
full half. Suppose, therefore, that aland- 
lord had 100 houses rated at £8, and that 
fifty of them were full and the remaining 
fifty empty, and that he pays a composition 
at the rate of £4 for each of them. Of 
course, he would make that good by putting 
at least £8 on each of the occupied tene- 
ments; so that, in point of fact, he would 
recover from them the full rate; and yet, 
when one of the tenants desires to come 
in for a vote, you would make him pay 
over again, by compelling him to bring 
up his rate to the full amount, so as to 
cover the allowance which the landlord 
has got for the unoccupied houses, and 
for which allowance the landlord has 
been fully indemnified, as far as the ac- 
tual payment is concerned. Then I want 
to know how the measure would work 
in other cases. Take, for instance, the 
case of the aggregate rating at Stockport, 
to which I have already referred. How 
are you to divide it? Or take the case of 
frequent changes of residence in the occu- 
pied houses within the required time, and 
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of different rates, and see what a deal of 
trouble you would impose upon a man 
who desired to have a vote; and all these 
difficulties will inevitably make themselves 
felt if such a provision is to become law. 
But you have not got any such provision 
in your Bill; and I say that the right hon, 
Gentleman does not know his own Bill 
when he thinks that there is any such pro- 
position in it. If you try to introduce 
it, you will have to encounter all the diffi- 
culties I have mentioned. But, apart from 
this, I ask for what reason ought the land- 
lord to be mulcted for the benefit of those 
tenants who desire to claim the franchise? 
Yet this would be the effect of such a pro- 
vision. But it is quite evident that it was 
the improvised idea of my right hon. Friend. 
It is not the law, and I hope it never will 
be. It is monstrous that you should dis- 
turb and unsettle contracts and economical 
arrangements made for the greater advan- 
tage and convenience of the parties inte- 
rested in local taxation, under laws passed 
for that purpose, merely to discover a mode 
of impeding and restricting the operation 
of a new Parliamentary franchise. 

I will not occupy the House with dwell- 
ing on the practical difficulties which my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor Ge- 
neral makes so light of. He argued that 
they would be no worse than what have ex- 
isted under the Reform Bill, and that we 
know how to manage these things. Well, 
but it is one of the objections that it is so 
easy to manage them—that they would be 
managed so very unequally—that in some 
cases they would be so managed as to put 
such an immense number of persons upon 
the list as to swamp the constituency, and 
that in other cases they would be kept off 
altogether. That sort of management will 
not be prevented by the clause about the 
corrupt payment of rates. What is a cor- 
rupt payment of that description to consist 
of? You must define it by some other words 
than you have got in your present Bill. 

Well, I will now pass from this subject, 
and I come to another point, upon which 
I shall not say much to-day, though cer- 
tainly I cannot treat it as one of trivial 
importance—I mean the principle of dual 
voting. Sir, when we came down to the 
House yesterday, I think many hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House expected 
that we should have been relieved from 
the discussion of this question. I fully 
thought that the Government would take 
an opportunity, and an early opportunity, 
of throwing that lumber overboard. But 
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it is not so. We are required to bring 
forward our arguments against it; and 
my hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
have brought forth their arguments in 
favour of it. And what were those argu- 
ments? They may be summed up in one 
felicitous phrase made use of by the Soli- 
citor General, who accompanied it by his 
happy reference to the antiquities of Eng- 
lish history and the reign of Henry VI. 
The felicitous phrase was this, that “half 
a loaf is better than no loaf at all.’’ My 
hon. and learned Friend argued thus :— 
“‘ How can you complain of there being a 
favoured class, a privileged class ’’—and 
most of the £10 householders, no doubt, 
would be included in that privileged 
class—‘“ how can you complain of their 
being gifted with a double vote, of their 
voice being made twice the value of that 
of others? For see how much better 
off you are who have a single vote than 
those who have no vote at all.”” Now, 
Sir, the thought did occur to my mind 
when I heard this argument, that there 
was a little undercurrent towards universal 
suffrage in that way of putting the ques- 
tion. The suggestion of the grievance of 
those who have got no vote at all, and 
how thankful those ought to be, by com- 
parison, who have got even half a vote—I 
must say that this did not appear to me, 
on the whole, to be a remark of a very 
Conservative tendency. But it is of more 
importance to observe that this remark did 
lay bare the very essence of this proposal, 
which is to grant a half enfranchisement in- 
stead of a whole enfranchisement; because it 
is quite plain that it makes no earthly differ- 
ence whether I give a man below me half 
a vote, retaining my own vote at its pre- 
sent value, or give him what I call a whole 
vote, and at the same time double the 
value of my own. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not profess to be able to state 
fully what the effects of this provision would 
be; but I apprehend that they would be 
—if it were possible to imagine that it 
could be adopted—of a much more large 
and potent character than the right hon. 
Gentleman shadowed forth in his speech. 
And, Sir, whether or no it is thrown over- 
board—as I have no doubt it will be—it 
will remain to stamp the character of this 
Bill with respect to the purpose for which 
it was introduced. Why has this provi- 
sion—not without forethought, not with- 
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out deliberation, and not without a place 
for repentance being several times given — 
why has this provision to the last and up 
to this very moment adhered to the Bill? 
and why is there now so much hesitation 
about throwing it overboard? Because, as 
my right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board said, the favourite prin- 
ciple of the Bill is that of limitation, and 
not that of enfranchisement. Well, then, I 
say, as far as this is the case, those whose 
object is enfranchisement, and whose main 
object is not limitation—they certainly are 
bound to be on their guard if the Bill goes 
into Committee ; and if they consider that 
they cannot sufficiently protect their object 
when in Committee, they will be well justi- 
fied in taking care, in such other way as 
may seem best to them, that the purpose 
of limitation rather than of enfranchise- 
ment, entertained by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, is not fulfilled. 

I have kept the House so long that I 
really do not like to go into other matters ; 
but there are still two points of consider- 
able importance upon which I wish to say 
a word. One is with respect to the county 
franchise. We have here exactly the 
same provision promised us as with the 
borough franchise—an invidious line is to 
be drawn between the present constituency 
and the future one—the £50 oceupier is 
not obliged to pay any rates at all by the 
present law in order that he may have a 
vote ; but the Bill proposes that the new 
county occupiers must be rated, and must 
pay their rates, before they can claim the 
franchise. 

Then with regard to the special fran- 
chises. Now, I am perfectly free in this 
matter, and 1 mean to exercise my free- 
dom. I have been no party, directly or in- 
directly, to any Bill containing such —_ 

it 


| respect to the saving banks franchise in 


that measure, I took the liberty of saying 
that I regarded it as by no means the best 
portion of the Bill, which was as much as 
saying that, as far as I individually could, I 
disapproved it. I venture to say that the 
whole of these franchises, from beginning 
to end, are utterly wrong. They are wrong 
in principle, and untenable and unsettling in 
practice. When I say wrong in principle, 
let me for a moment apologize to the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill). 
I do not like to pronounce a principle 
wrong in the abstract of which he is the 
advocate. I do not think I shall be mis- 
understood ; I mean only to express my 
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personal respect for the hon. Member, not 
of course that I agree with this or that 
particular opinion which he may enter- 
tain. The hon. Member has put on the 
paper notice of his intention to propose in 
Committee—if we reach that stage—cer- 
tain clauses which shall substitute the 
principle of personal representation in the 
place of local representation. The hon. 
Gentleman holds to the well-known method 
of Mr. Hare, which would be no doubt a 
very effectual mode of carrying out that 
principle. But it is not at present the 
principle of our Constitution. We go 
now upon that of local representation ; 
our counties are large communities ; and 
though they may in some respects no 
doubt be artificially defined, yet by the as- 
sociations of our whole history they have 
acquired a certain species of reality in the 
minds of men. And so with regard to our 
boroughs, our cities, and our Universities 
—in each case there is a living body politic, 
which is the seat and local centre of repre- 
sentation. The whole of our present sys- 
tem is founded upon it ; our present fran- 
chises are all local franchises. You have 
your freeholders and occupiers in the coun- 
ties; you have your householders in the 
boroughs. But these special franchises 
will cut you adrift from that principle 


altogether and, if they are accepted, will 
not land you in any consistent results. 
They are personal, and not local in any 
proper sense ; they depart from the one 
principle, and do not develop or satisfy 
the other; there is no reason whatever 


that I can see for them. The lodger 
franchise, indeed, would be an excep- 
tion ; because that is, in fact, a franchise 
given to a person who occupies part 
of a house, under circumstances similar, 
though we are not able to apply all the 
_terms of the definition, to the person who 
occupies a whole house. But with re- 
spect to those merely personal franchises, 
I venture to say that while they would 
be totally insufficient to satisfy any prin- 
ciple, they are also, as they stand, either 
objectionable or needless. Take the first 
of them, that which proposes to confer the 
franchise on the graduates of our Uni- 
versities. What claim have they to it? 
You have already given them their own 
local representation. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge already return 
Members ; and under this Bill the Univer- 
sity of London would return a Member. 
There is the proper place for their gra- 
duates. Your ministers, your lawyers, 
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your schoolmasters, will be householders, 
or lodgers; they are part of the class 
which, at all events, a lodger franchise 
would introduce, and there is therefore 
no reason for a special franchise for them, 
I come next to the savings bank franchise, 
What does that mean? I know very well 
that in what I am going to say I may be 
separating myself, in some degree, from 
some of those whose judgment I respect; but 
I feel bound to say what I think on this sub- 
ject. What does this savings bank franchise 
mean? It is a petty property qualification 
for a special poor class of people. By all 
means admit poor and rich by any well- 
considered franchise which is applicable to 
all; but do not invent a petty property 
qualification for the sake of one class—pro- 
bably a very special class, of poor persons— 
household servants, and others of that de- 
scription. Well, then, we come to another 
still more absurd and preposterous—the 
qualification of £50 funded property. Why, 
in the name of all that is reasonable, 
should it be ‘‘funded”’ property. When 
you had that old incumbrance, the pro- 
perty qualification for Members of Parlia- 
ment, it was once, but did not continue 
long to be, limited to landed or funded 
property. Why limit the qualification, if 
you are to have anything of the sort, 
to this particular mode of investment? 
Do not you see that it could not pos- 
sibly stand there—that there is no kind 
of principle in it—that you are merely in- 
troducing a new element of change which 
eannot possibly stop at the point at which 
you have put it? The direct taxation 
franchise has been sufficiently dealt with 
by those who have preceded me, and I 
have reached the limit of the observations 
I have to offer. 

For my own part, I share fully in the 
wish that something, if possible, may be 
made of this Bill ; and if the House thinks 
it can make something of it in Committee, 
I do not hesitate to say that, for one, I 
should prefer to go into Committee. But 
most assuredly I agree with those who 
say that if this Bill passes substantially as 
it stands you will neither be improving the 
representation of the people nor settling 
this question; and therefore it is the 
bounden duty of the House to prevent such 
a consummation as that. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I hope 
that all who agree with my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Richmond, 
in the opinion that household suffrage has in 
it essential merits to recommend it to the 
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country as the basis of borough representa- 
tion, will be prepared to go into Committee 
on this Bill. I agree with my hon. and 
learned Friend that the borough franchise 
is the main feature of this Bill; and I agree 
with him in placing, in a comparatively 
subordinate position, the attention and con- 
sideration which should be given to the 
other franchises which it contains. The 
borough franchise in this Bill rests on a 
principle intelligible and free from doubt ; 
there is no obscurity about it. He who runs 
may read. The humblest individual in the 
kingdom, and the lowest in point of edu- 
cation, can understand this—that the 
borough franchise here contained is con- 
ferred upon the rated and ratepaying oc- 
cupier of a house. If there be a word 
that requires definition it is this — the 
word ‘occupier? ’’ You do not intend 
that it shall mean an individual who 
enters the house the day before the elec- 
tion and leaves it the day afterwards. 
Some description must be given of the word 
“ occupier,’’ and even in the democratic 
constitutions of America some conditions 
are laid down with which a man must com- 
ply to become an occupier within the 
meaning of the law. But it is introduced 
not for the purpose of excluding from the 
franchise those to whom it had previously 
been given, but simply as part of the de- 
scription of those to whom it is extended, 
and the period fixed is a two years’ oc- 
cupancy. Admitting that the borough 
franchise will be placed on a wholesome 
basis by extending it to household suffrage, 
the arguments urged have been mainly 
directed against subordinate points — it 
has been argued that the manner, the form, 
and the condition on which we propose 
that the franchise shall be enjoyed is open 
to objection. I venture to ask, is there any 
justice in that mode of argument? Is it 
not our duty, first of all, to consider whe- 
ther this basis be a sound one for the 
borough franchise? We ought to look at 
it first in the abstract, and to consider 
afterwards the manner, the form, and the 
condition (not the limitations) under which 
this ample qualification is to be enjoyed. 
We must bear in mind that the inquiry we 
have to make is whether this is not the 
most satisfactory mode left to us of settling 
the franchise consequent on the measure of 
1832. For collateral purposes it is no doubt 
_useful to refer to our ancient Constitution ; 
but in determining what ought to be done 
to-day we must take our departure from 
1832—we must accept it as a fact. It is 
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in vain to go further back. At the time 
of the passing of that Act two questions 
were argued—first, whether it gave pro- 
mise in it itself of supplying the means 
of good Government; and next, whether 
it contained any principle of fixity and per- 
manence ? I admit frankly that I was one of 
those who thought that the measure of 1832 
was objectionable upon both these points. 
I doubted whether a House of Commons 
elected under it would harmonize with the 
other parts of our Constitution ; and I feared 
it would lead, at no distant day, to other 
and greater changes in the representation. 
I admit that I was wrong in thinking it 
unlikely to lead to present good Govern- 
ment ; but it is another question whether 
the apprehension that it did not contain 
any principle of fixity has not been justi- 
fied. 

After the Act of 1832 passed, the then 
great Leader of the Conservative party fore- 
told that it would ultimately be the duty of 
Conservatives to stand by that measure ; 
and I will say that the Conservative party 
beyond all doubt have been loyal to that 
measure. Though they by no means 
approved the principle which fixed the 
limit of enfranchisement at the £10 house- 
holders, they were not the persons to break 
down the line. Of course, it was not right 
to surrender a stand-point, however im- 
perfect, without being sure that it was the 
wish of the country really to abandon it. 
It has been stoutly maintained ; but it has 
been found impossible longer to maintain 
it. Ido not think it has been obstinately 
maintained ; but the time has come when 
it was plain that the principle of the Act 
of 1832 must be extended. Everybody 
who has spoken in this debate has dis- 
tinctly admitted that change of some kind 
was necessary ; and, that being so, the 
question is, in what direction should we 
proceed? You cannot recede, you must 
take the direction of the Act of 1832— 
something must be done to extend the fran- 
chise ; the existing line must be given up. 
Will you simply adopt another figure in 
place of the present one ; or will you not 
rather look for some new and better de- 
finition of the franchise? The hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) has distinctly admitted that house- 
hold suffrage is a resting place, and a much 
more lasting one than any figure we can 
fix upon. It gives us, my hon. and learned 
Friend said, the very elements of a con- 
stituency. 

I agree with that—defined as household 
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suffrage is in the Bill—namely, the rated 
and ratepaying occupation of a house. 
That is the principle which is advocated 
by the Bill now before us. It requires 
from the voter the possession of that 
which is of the first necessity, and the dis- 
charge of that which is the first duty in 
civilized society—the possession of a roof 
over his head—the discharge of his obliga- 
tions to the State. I say, then, that if we 
have got to this point we have obtained a 
clear and definite principle, and one on 
which all may rely. It may not be com- 
prehensive enough to suit some classes of 
Reformers ; but I venture to say that it is 
comprehensive enough to satisfy any class 
of Liberals—at least, to satisfy that class 
which constitutes the majority of the party in 
this House. Another question may, indeed, 
arise, whether it ought to be accepted by 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House. 
But the experience we have had of former 
Reform Bills, the knowledge we have of 
the feeling of the country, the description 
of the class who are to have a vote—that 
is, any persons who have occupied their 
houses and paid their rates for two years— 
ought to take away from us all practical 
apprehension of danger from the immediate 
operation of the measure itself. The im- 
mediate and the important question for us 
to consider is, whether these qualifications 


do not give us as good a security for the{ratepaying occupation of a house. 
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you have the prospect of a permanency 
which it is simply idle to say that a 
£6 or an £8 rental would afford. The 
old argument would for ever return—wh 

should those below £8, why should those 
below £6, be excepted from the fran- 
chise? But when it is decided that not 
any amount of rent, but the simple fact 
of being rated and paying his rates in 
respect of the house he occupies, en- 
titles a man to the franchise, I maintain 
that you have here a prospect of perma- 
nence which does not exist in any other 
experiment that has yet been tried. I hold, 
therefore, that this measure is one which 
it would be wise for this House to adopt, 
comprehensive enough to satisfy all the 
reasonable demands of the Liberal party, 
and safe enough for the Conservative party 
to adopt. 

Then I come to the objections which 
have been taken to the manner, the mode, 
the conditions on which this franchise is to 
be enjoyed. This, I must say, has hitherto 
been the whole burden of the arguments 
that have been urged against this measure. 
I maintain that the real place for the dis- 
cussion of all these objections is the Com- 
mittee. You have got the principle settled 
—the principle which my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Richmond says he 





approves of—the principle of the rated and 


[Sir 


exercise of the franchise as the fixing of ; RounpELL Pater: I said a rated house. | 


a certain amount of rent. The other! Well, my hon. and learned Friend prefers 
and more difficult question is, how far|to put it in that way. At any rate, we 
is this measure caleulated to afford us| have got the principle of a rated occupancy 
the prospect of permanency? Now, in| fixed, and I say that everything else ought 
speaking of permanency in human affairs,|to be left to the Committee. But let 
nobody means immutability — we speak | us consider it, The first question with 
only of that degree of permanency which | which we have to deal is whether the 
we expect to find in human affairs ; and} vote shall be given to the occupant of 
looking at the measure in that point of/a rated house, or to the rated and rate- 


view, I say it does afford us the prospect 
of such a permanency. Nor do I now speak 
of permanency considered in reference to 
the life of an individual, but in reference to 
the life of a nation. What might be suffi- 
cient in dealing with the interests of an 
individual would be wholly insufficient in 
dealing with the interests of a nation, where 
we ought to expect that more than a quarter 
of a century will elapse before we are 
called upon to try some new experiment. 
And I say boldly that in this Bill a broad 
and distinct and yet flexible line is 
adopted which takes the first elements 
of the constitution of society, as to 
what voters must possess and the duties 
they must discharge. I say that in this 
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| paying occupier of a house? Is it not a 
‘distinct and clear advantage that the oe- 
eupier should also be the ratepayer? Is 
not that a guarantee when you are desirous 
of finding an instrument for good Govern- 
ment? It is said that this qualification 
was put in asa check to democracy. Is 
that necessarily an objection to it? We 
need not go back to find what was the 
precise basis of representation in our early 
history ; but if we do so, it is clear that a 
Conservative element has always pre- 
vailed in this country, and in this House ; 
and that in your Reform Bills you 
want a constituency that will work in 
harmony with the Constitution, that will 
continue to work, as the House of Com- 
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mons has hitherto worked, in harmony 
with the House of Lords and the Sovereign; 
and I say that it would be no objection to 
the qualification of the rating and rate- 
paying clause if it were found to work in 
that direction ; on the contrary, it will be 
an essential qualification if necessary for 
that end, and I say that this qualification 
is simply the description of a class. The 
occupier of a rated house is not enough; 
that description defines a class very dif- 
ferent from that which is defined in the 
present Bill. I confidently put it to the 
House whether, for the purpose of the 
franchise, the rated and ratepaying oc- 
cupier of a house is not a better description 
than the occupier of a rated house? I 
have little fear of the decision of the House 
if that question were put to it; and I have 
little doubt it would prefer a constituency of 
rated and ratepaying occupiers of houses 
rather than of the occupiers of rated 
houses, no matter who was rated or by 
whom the rates were paid. Then we come 
to the alleged inconsistency of permitting 
differences between the constituency under 
the old Reform Bill and the constituency 
under the new Bill. I ask you to con- 
sider on this point what is possible to be 
done, and what it is impossible to do. As 
I understand, it is admitted you must re- 
spect and cannot interfere with the old 
constituency established under the Act of 
1832; and if that be the case, then I say 
that, in maintaining the existing constitu- 
ency, you are not introducing safeguards 
or drawing distinctions between class and 
class. Youare simply making a distinction 
between qualifications created in 1832, and 
qualifications it is thought right to create 
now. The different times at which the two 
measures were introduced will sufficiently 
reconcile the community to any distinctions 
that may exist. 

I come, then, to the other arguments 
which, as I have already said, are more 
properly fit for the Committee. A great 
argument has been that the Bill is not 
adapted or applicable to the existing state 
of things. We are told that it is impos- 
sible to apply the principle of personal 
rating and payment of rates to those 
householders where the owner of a large 
number of houses compounds for them 
and is rated, and pays the rates. Why 
not? What is the difficulty? Surely 
it is a very simple process. You have 
got the simplest enunciation of the 
franchise, the rated and ratepaying oc- 
cupier. Is there any difficulty in putting 
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into words so simple a proposition? If 
any Acts of Parliament stand in the way, 
ean they not be modified? Just consider 
what it is you propose. Simply that the 
occupier of a house shall have a right to 
insist on being placed on the rate book, and 
upon being put on the register on his 
paying such rates as are in the rate book, 
or as by law are due. Is there any dif- 
fieulty in that? None. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
said that when the Act of 1850 was passed 
it effected a great social and moral revolu- 
tion, by establishing a new mode of col- 
lecting rates; and, with an emphasis which 
those who heard him will not easily forget, 
he read this passage to explain the great 
social and moral revolution which took 
place— 

“ Whereas the collection of highway rates as- 
sessed upon the occupiers of small annual value 
is expensive, difficult, and frequently impractica- 
ble, and it is expedient to make proper provision 
for the collection of such rates.” 

A Bill, then, the object of which was to 
remove difficulties in the way of collection of 
rates, is said to be a revolution :—a Bill to 
enable those persons who desire personally 
to be rated, and to pay their rates, and who 
say, ‘‘ Put me upon the rate book; take my 
money ; I am willing to pay,’’ is said to 
stand in the way of a franchise which de- 
pends upon rating and the payment of rates. 
That is an extravagant proposition. It is 
said that you have numberless difficulties 
thrown in the way of the ratepayer. I 
have difficulty in enumerating the long bead- 
roll. There are, it is said, the difficul- 
ties of knowing the law; of knowing that 
he must obey the law ; of finding where the 
rate collector lives; of claiming to be rated; 
of paying the rate; of claiming to be 
put upon the register; and finally, of 
seeing that he is put upon the re- 
gister. There are other difficulties raised 
of this nature; but they are mere words, 
the meaning of which is lost in the 
sound. There is nothing in them. The 
whole of them comes to this—all that 
the occupier who desires to vote has to 
do is to claim to be rated, and to pay 
his rate. The proposition is so simple 
that I cannot understand how these dif- 
ficulties can have any real existence, and 
if they do exist, I am sure they can easily 
be removed. A great deal has been said 
about the compound - householder being 
“fined” if he tries to obtain a vote. 
What is the meaning of this objection ? 
Is it seriously intended that, in the long 
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run, @ contract between landlord and te- 
nant will not settle itself ; and that as soon 
as it is found that there are tenants willing to 
pay their rates, they will not find landlords 
with whom they could make arrangements 
for their rents consequential on that? It 
is simply a question of supply and demand. 
The whole difficulty, if there be one, would 
simply rest upon the first year or so after 
the Act came into operation. After the 
first year everything will be settled, and 
the occupier, if he claims to be rated and 
pays his rates, will get as much as he pays 
in reduction of rent. The landlord will ulti- 
mately lose nothing ; he will not have any of 
the risks of payment. The tenant will be 
rated, and the whole argument of the com- 
pound-householder being “fined ” falls to 
the ground fully after the Act comes 
into operation. I at first supposed that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite meant 
to say that possibly the tenant might be 
called upon to pay a second time the 
rate which the landlord had already paid ; 
but, of course, that is not so, Then 
it is said that the tenant may pay the 
rate, and may not be able to recover it 
from his landlord; but that is not the 
true construction to be placed upon the 
Bill as it stands. It was certainly not so 
intended. The whole question is covered 
by the 34th section. The tenant, where 
the owner is rated, may claim to be 
rated for the purpose of acquiring the 
franchise ; and then the clause goes on to 
prescribe the manner and conditions on 
which he shall do so, maintaining the 
manner and conditions found in all exist- 
ing Acts with respect to the payment of 
rates by persons who, as occupiers, are not 
liable to pay themselves, but who pay 
through their landlords. The construc- 
tion and legal effect of the provision, 
as I understand it, is that the tenant 
paying the rate would have a right to 
deduct the amount of it from his rent. 
If that is not sufficiently clear, however, 
it could easily be remedied in Committee, 
and all dispute on the point avoided. The 
whole of this question of the “ fine” rests 
upon the difference between commuted 
value and the full value for the first year 
or two after the Act has come into opera- 
tion. The tenant is to pay the full value 
and the landlord the commuted value ; and 
in some cases that may produce a difficulty 
for a year or two, but it only comes to this 
after all—that the question of paying the 
full value is open to consideration. How- 
ever, I believe it is right that the occupier 
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should pay the full value. The petition 
from the people of Wolverhampton, re- 
cently presented in “another place,” says 
that ‘a claim to vote should be sup- 
ported by giving up the relief of com- 
position and paying the full rate.’ [ 
believe that that is the sound view. That 
if a man chooses to claim the franchise he 
must pay the rate in the same manner as 
other ratepayers, and the most that could 
happen would be that he would pay the 
difference for the first year or so until the 
law of contract stepped in, and the form of 
contract would be so altered as to set the 
matter right. I do not believe that there 
would be any practical difficulty in the 
case, 

We now come to a further argument of 
a very remarkable character. It is said 
that this provision will give great facilities 
for bribery—it is said that these voters 
will be handed over to political agents who 
will say to the tenant, ‘‘ We will claim the 
vote for you, and we will pay the rates ;’”’ 
and it is said that there wil! be no dif- 
ficulty in doing this, and that there will 
be no way of preventing such a course 
by this or any other Act of Parliament. 
But I say that, where you have a candi- 
date who is above bribery, and electors 
who are also above bribery, there are no 
facilities and no danger ; but if you have a 
candidate and electors who are, the one 
willing to give and the other willing to 
receive bribes, it is idle to talk of facilities 
for bribery. All that is wanted is that 
there should be money or money’s worth 
to change hands, and there are no greater 
facilities for bribery given by this Bill than 
existed before. As the law exists now 
there are unlimited facilities for bribery by 
the payment of rates. I cannot, therefore, 
understand how we are said to be handing 
over the voters to the political agents. 
May not other classes of voters be handed 
over to political agents also? Is this 
handing over peculiar to one class? May 
it not be just as easy, if you take a 
household voter under a household suf- 
frage pure and simple, or if you take a 
£5 voter? And if you take universal 
suffrage, may not the result be that the 
voters may be equally liable to be handed 
over to political agents, until you have 
Government in one place by a “ caucus,” 
and in another place byan Emperor? It 
is idle to say that you hand this particular 
class, more than any other, over to the po- 
litical agents. It is an idle argument, of 
no avail, The real question for considera- 
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tion is—Is this Bill founded upon a wise 
and sound basis for a borough franchise ? 
I venture to say that it is. The borough 
franchise, which is the real main feature 
of the Bill, stands upon grounds which 
cannot be controverted by any mode- 
rate Liberal. It may be open to ques- 
tion from those who have Conservative 
instincts and Conservative associations. 
Many of us have, doubtless, felt that 
there were grave considerations to be en- 
tertained before the Bill should be adopted ; 
but we have felt that it was necessary that 
the franchise should be extended, and 
that we should come to some point that 
would afford a chance of permanence. It 
may be said, “‘ If these are your views why 
do you not stop somewhere on the road ? 
Why do you not try something farther in 
the shape of an £8 or a £6 rental?’’ My 
answer to that is that if you begin chang- 
ing in that manner now you will be more 
rapid in your descent than if you make a 
broad change, and get to a more secure 
resting place at once. You would go on 
much more rapidly in your changes when 
once you had begun, and it would be most 
dangerous. When change becomes neces- 
sary and inevitable, it is better to make it 
at once—not with an idea of immuta- 
bility—but selecting some line, some rest- 
ing place, better than any amount of 
rental, such as household suffrage—and 
I am glad to have the authority of my 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) for saying that household suffrage 
does afford a great security—for some- 
thing like permanence. And I say, that 
with the conditions we propose, though 
we have not household suffrage pure and 
simple, but qualified by residence and pay- 
ment of rates, we have reasonable assur- 
ance of permanence. 

I shall not trouble the House by going 
into the other franchises. My hon. and 
learned Friend, however, thinks that a 
lodger franchise is a good franchise. If 
you go into that, however, in the spirit with 
which this Bill has been examined on the 
other side, I venture to say that it is far 
more impracticable and impossible of exe- 
cution than anything to be found in the 
present Bill. Under the Bill as it stands 
every lodger whom it would be desirable to 
admit will be able to acquire the-right of 
voting as an investor in the funds or ina 
savings bank, or by virtue of the educa- 
tional franchise. There you will find all 


the elements for realizing what you desire 
from a lodger franchise; and no lodger whom 
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it would be desirable to admit would be un- 
able to acquire the suffrage. The difficulty 
of admitting the lodger as such is great, 
compared with the ease with which he can 
be placed upon the register by one of these 
other modes. My hon. and learned Friend 
asks us why we select one particular kind 
of investment, and do not select any other 
description of personal property? The 
reason is obvious. We do not take invest 
ments in trading or commercial specula- 
tions, which are constantly fluctuating; but 
we take investments in the national funds, 
which are ordinarily made with a view to 
permanence, and we say that if a man has 
a given amount of money in these for a 
certain period, you have in that fact a 
satisfactory presumption of his eligibility 
for the suffrage. 

For these reasons I venture to think 
that the special franchises, as well as the 
borough franchise, stand on a safe founda- 
tion. As to the county occupation fran- 
chise, there is really nothing to discuss 
upon the second reading. Everybody is 
agreed that it ought to be extended, and 
the question, What should be its amount ? 
has to be determined in Committee. So, 
again, with respect to the re distribution of 
seats—the moment it is conceded on the 
one side and the other that some enfran- 
chisement and some Wisfranchisement are 
necessary, the principle of the Bill on that 
point is thereby admitted. In fact, there 
is only one question upon which there is 
any difference to be discussed on the se- 
cond reading of the measure, and that is 
the borough franchise. I say the principle 
on which this Bill rests that franchise is 
the most favourable conclusion which the 
country is left to deduce from the Act of 
1832 and its consequences. This measure 
is consequent upon that Act; and nothing, 
I think, remains for us that is more capa- 
ble than this Bill is of forming a con- 
stituency which is likely to produce in 
the Members it returns an instrument of 
good Government adapted to the present 
circumstances and requirements of the 
country, and that there is no other basis 
to which you can point as affording so sure 
a resting-place for the franchise. For 
these reasons I trust the House will not 
only be prepared to assent to the second 
reading of this Bill, but will also in Com- 
mittee see whether, by adopting household 
suffrage, defined as it is by the Bill, as the 
basis for the borough franchise, a measure 
may not be passed which will prove satis- 
factory to the country. 
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Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY had al- 
ways felt it his duty to support the 
Government of the country as far as with 
consistency he could. It had been said— 

Uneasy lies the head which wears a crown— 
and if that were true the Prime Minister of 
this country had difficulties enough to 
encounter without having to struggle 
with a factious opposition in the House 
of Commons. He (Sir Francis Crossley) 
had been sent to Parliament for two ob- 
jects :—first, to sustain and extend the 
principles of free trade, and secondly to 
extend the franchise to the working classes. 
With regard to the former, he was well 
satisfied with the legislation of the last 
fifteen years in which he had taken part ; 
but as regarded Reform he had been 
miserably disappointed. He had seen it 
bandied from side to side and from Govern- 
ment to Government. They had. had 
Liberal Ministers who really cared about 
it; but they had had others to whom it 
was merely a profession. During the whole 
time he had sat in that House, however, 
he had never seen a more general disposi- 
tion to settle a question which blocked 
the way to wise legislation on other 
matters, and was a serious injury to busi- 
ness. Looking at .the conduct of the 


present Government towards their prede- 
cessors last year, he agreed with the noble 
Lord the late Secretary for India (Viscount 
Cranbourne) that not much indulgence for 
the Bill could be looked for from the Op- 
position Benches ; but he did, nevertheless, 
hope that bye-gones would be allowed to 


be bye-gones. He did hope that there 
would be more disposition to pass a good 
Bill than to make small holes into large 
ones. Hedid hope that the House would 
do its best to amend the Bill as far as 
it was possible, so as to make it a prac- 
tical measure and one capable of settling 
the question in a manner satisfactory to 
the country. If he understood the mea- 
sure, it professed to extend the suffrage 
by a plan which would give it at once 
to all ratepayers, and would leave it 
to compound-householders to extend it 
amongst themselves at their pleasure. If 
that profession were really carried out he 
did not think there could be much objec- 
tion to the Bill. He did, indeed, very 
much prefer that which had been brought 
in by the late Government last Session, 
because it selected the best portion of 
the working class to be enfranchised; 
whereas the present Bill left it to the 
householders themselves to claim to be put 
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upon the register. Still, there was some- 
thing to be said for the present proposal ; 
for it would be a great convenience to make 
the rate book the register. He thought the 
Government must allow that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had shown 
the Bill would not do without alteration ; 
for in many boroughs where the Small 
Tenements Act had been partially adopted 
all the householders on one side of a 
street might be enfranchised, whereas 
very few on the other would have the 
same privilege conferred upon them. It 
seemed to him that the Small Tenements 
Act should be made compulsory ;_ that all 
householders above £5 should be obliged 
to pay their own rates ; and that it should 
be left optional to those under £5 to claim 
to be rated and to be put upon the register. 
Then would come a question as to the 
amount of the composition. No doubt the 
landlord, as a wholesale customer, should 
be allowed to pay wholesale prices, while 
his tenant ought to be left to pay retail 
prices ; but still, when the difference came 
to be 50 per cent, the difference struck 
him as too great. There were some parts 
of the Bill which appeared to be given up 
by general consent. For example, there 
was dual voting. The Solicitor General 
complained that no argument had been 
brought against it; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s own illustration was 
argument enough to condemn the proposi- 
tion. When he pointed out that a £4 
householder who paid 20s. a year in as- 
sessed taxes would have two votes, whereas 
a ratepayer of £50 or £100a year might 
have only one, he had said quite enough to 
dispose of the plan. With these there 
was the question of voting-papers, the 
adoption of which he feared would lead to 
great abuse. They could not establish 
from the use of voting-papers in the elec- 
tion of guardians a rule with respect to 
the voting for Members of Parliament. 
With them there would be nothing 
easier than for a wealthy man to obtain 
a qualification in every county in England. 
He believed that he himself could at pre- 
sent vote for eighteen Members of Parlia- 
ment; but if voting-papers became the 
law, he could extend his franchise to 200. 
In his judgment, if there was any objec- 
tion on principle to dual voting it ap- 
plied with tenfold foree against voting- 
papers. There was one point in con- 
nection with the payment of rates on 
which he hoped the Government would 
give way, because they could do so with- 
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out the surrender of any principle. 
they required was that a man who wished 
for a vote should make his claim himself, 
and pay his own rates; but why should 
they bind him to a particular day for that 
purpose? They all knew that the men 
who collected the rates in boroughs were 
generally political partisans, who when an 
election approached took care to get in the 
rates from their own friends, but in the 
ease of their opponents forgot to go until 
the day after the election, and so the 
vote was lost. But that was not the worst. 
In cases where parties were pretty equally 
balanced in a borough, and where party 
spirit ran high, there were men to be 
found who, although they had plenty of 
money for everything else, were always a 
few shillings short for their rates. Elec- 
tioneering agents would soon get a friend 
to pay the rates for those who were short, 
and the process acted injuriously in this 
way—that when an honest man found that 
his neighbour had got his rates paid at 
one election he himself hung back for 
similar payment next time. Why, then, 
insist on the payment of rates when there 
was always a certainty of their being re- 
covered? The Government required that 
a man should himself put his name in 
the rate book; but there was no security 
to make him in addition pay his rates, 
as a preliminary to voting. If the Govern- 
ment withdrew this condition the rates 
would still be paid, so there need not be 
any difficulty about the matter. With re- 
gard to the county franchise, he hardly 
had thought that a Government having 
the same leaders as in 1859, and who 
came down then to the House to propose 
that the qualification for the county fran- 
chise should be £10, could now come down 
and say that that franchise should be £15 
rating. Let him look at that proposi- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government said, 
“If you extend the franchise to the work- 
ing classes you must have a counterpoise ;”” 
but he said, that if they wanted a. coun- 
terpoise the best way to get it would be 
to fix the county franchise at £10 rental, 
because the houses in counties were better 
than the houses in towns, and were occu- 
pied, not by the working but by the middle 
classes. Therefore, if they wanted a coun- 
terpoise to the boroughs, there was one 
ready to their hands. He certainly ex- 


pected, both from the House and the Go- 
vernment, that they would not have any- 
thing worse than the Bill of last Session, 
but that at least the county franchise 
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With regard to the re- 
distribution of seats, he thought that the 
present measure was defective in not going 
far enough; but, that in as far as it went, 
it would bear a comparison with the pro- 
posal of last Session. The giving a third 
Member to places where they were not 
wanted was not so good as dividing the 
counties, and giving Members to places 
which had recently grown into importance. 
What the present measure was defective 
in was, that it stopped short in settling 
the question. He thought it would have 
been better to deal with the question now, 
than to leave it open until after the Reform 
Bill had come into operation. He had 
one word to say with respect to the dis- 
franchised boroughs. There was no one 
in that House who would go further in the 
unishment of bribery than himself; but 
e did not wish to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. Those boroughs which 
had been exposed were not so much worse 
than many others that they should be alto- 
gether deprived of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. The deprivation of one Mem- 
ber would in his judgment be sufficient 
punishment, and the right hon. Gentleman 
could prosecute those who should be found 
guilty of offering or receiving a bribe, 
He did not wish to overlay the present 
Bill with all that he thought necessary to 
be done as remedies against bribery ; but 
he feared that they never would find a 
sufficient remedy until they had obtained 
the ballot. Suppose they were to begin 
by trying the experiment of the ballot in 
a few places, when he believed it would 
work so well that it would soon be adopted 
in all the constituencies. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that dif- 
ficult as this question undoubtedly was, he 
was bound to say that if it were ap- 
proached on both sides of the House in the 
spirit which had been developed in recent 
speeches much of the difficulty would vanish, 
and they would come to the question with 
a more anxious desire to settle the matter 
than had been exhibited hitherto. For his 
own part, he must say that he had a strong 
desire to come to some settlement of the 
question. He believed that it had been too 
long bandied about from one party to the 
other, and that both parties were overlaid 
with promises which there was little hope 
of getting realized. Therefore it was that 
he listened with great pleasure to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he rose 
to address the House, and proposed a mea- 
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sure which he intended should settle this 
question. Now, the House of Commons 
must decide one way or the other what 
was to become of this Bill. If they on 
both sides of the House were anxious— 
and he believed that those on the Govern- 
ment side were sincerely anxious—for a 
settlement of this question, he did not see 
any reason why they should not pass a 
just, fair, and reasonable measure of Re- 
form in the present Session. He consi- 
dered that it would be a reproach to the 
House if they failed to pass such a mea- 
sure. When they considered that in this 
country the settlement of almost every 
great question was a compromise between 
the two great parties in the State, he 
thought that they were bound to settle the 
present question now when they had the 
opportunity of doing so, and not to allow 
any light matter or difficulty to intervene 
between them and its settlement. He 
was bound, however, to say that there were 
some great and serious difficulties to be 
overcome before arriving at that desired 
consummation. Representing as he did 
& great and important constituency in the 
metropolis (Marylebone), he regretted to 
perceive that London was practically ig- 
nored in this Bill. When he heard of a 


proposition to increase the representation 


of Scotland, whose claims he admitted 
were great, he confessed he was surprised 
at seeing London treated with such neglect. 
Since the great Reform Act of 1832 Lon- 
don had almost doubled in size, in popu- 
lation, and in wealth. It seemed, then, 
most extraordinary that the state of the 
representation of London should be left 
nearly in the same position as it was by 
the Act of 1832. He also complained of 
the total absence in this Bill of a lodger 
franchise. Considering the high rents 
paid in London, both for houses and apart- 
ments, he was at a loss to conceive any 
sound reason why the lodger franchise 
should be omitted from the Bill. Al- 
though lodgers might be considered as 
rather migratory individuals, he thought 
that a residence of twelve months in the 
one house ought to entitle a man to the 
franchise. As far as London itself was 
concerned, he did not think that any Re- 
form Bill would be satisfactory without a 
lodger franchise. It was true that people 
of a certain position might obtain the fran- 
chise by placing a certain sum of money 
in the funds or the savings banks; but 
what was to be done for the cream of the 
working classes employed in London who 
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only occupied apartments in a house, but 
paid good rents every year for such ac- 
commodation? He was decidedly opposed 
to the principle of dual voting, believing it 
to be unjust and totally subversive of the 
Constitution. It would give rise to fur- 
ther agitation, and had a tendency to set 
class against class. He thought that the 
provision regarding dual voting was so ob- 
jectionable that he was determined to give 
it his most strenuous opposition. The 
question of compound-householders was 
also one to which he had the strongest 
objections. It was no doubt right and 
proper that the voter should contribute in 
some degree to the State; and he con- 
tended that the compound-householders 
who were brought into existence by the 
Act of that House contributed their quota 
to the State by the payment of rates 
through the hands of their landlords. 
When they asked a man to pay directly 
himself the whole rate of the house he 
occupied, they were in reality depriving 
him with one band of the franchise which 
they professed to give him with the other. 
Practically, the landlord was only the agent 

of the compound-householder, for he — 
charged him in rent the amount which he 
paid for him in rates. This question was 
one, however, which he thought might be 
settled in Committee. With regard to the 
use of voting-papers, he was strongly op- 
posed to the proposal ; for he believed that 
however well the system might work in 
the case of the Universities, their use in 
large boroughs in Parliamentary elections 
would open up bribery, corruption, forgery, 
and fraud of every kind. He should there- 
fore oppose that part of the Bill as not 
coming within the constitutional principle 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had laid down as 
the basis of the Bill. He hoped the 
House would hear no more of charges of 
inconsistency and references to previous 
Bills, for they had had quite enough of 
the tu quogue line of argument, and the 
wisest policy was to profit by experience, 
and to avoid those mistakes which had 
hitherto impeded a settlement of the ques- 
tion. Any party which effected that settle- 
ment would deserve the gratitude of the 
country, for while the public mind remained 
ensettled our national prestige was im- 
paired, and we appeared to the world a 
divided people. It would be a great and 
serious reproach to them if they could not 
lay aside all party prejudices and feeling, 
and by mutual sacrifices satisfactorily 
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settle the question for at least this genera- 
tion. He had never been a party to ob- 
struct any Government, and he never 
would give his vote against a fair and 
liberal proposition simply because it came 
from the Conservative side of the House. 
He again expressed a hope that this ques- 
tion would be settled this Session. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that if they 
could all bring their minds to approach 
the subject under discussion in the spirit 
which had been exhibited by the last 
speaker, a settlement of the question 
might be nearer at hand than many per- 
sons expected. Before examining the provi- 
sions of the Bill, he should like to say one or 
two words upon the general aspect and po- 
sition of the question. He, for one, con- 
eurred in the opinion expressed by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Francis Crossley) that it was 
desirable that a settlement should, if possi- 
ble, be arrived at in the present Session ; 
for there was, he thought, great force in 
the remark which had a few evenings ago 
been made, to the effect that the country 
must be looked upon as disunited so long 
as it was postponed. The state in which 
it at present stood produced feelings which 
they must all regret, and which could only 
be allayed by the removal of the grievance. 
In order to arrive at that settlement great 
sacrifices must be made. The sacrifice of 
place was often a small sacrifice to make to 
obtain the confidence of the people in the 
sincerity of public men. But there were 
other sacrifices than those of office; there 
were sacrifices of opinion (or prejudices as 
some might consider them, which had not 
been rashly formed, but had been long en- 
tertained), and these sacrifices were very 
painful to honourable men. Suck sacri- 
fices had, however, been largely made at 
the shrine of public duty, and he believed 
they would be considered by the public as 
proofs of the sincerity of our public men 
in an attempt to settle this question. 
He wished now to make a few remarks 
upon the Bill before the House. When 
he first read the Bill it reminded him of a 
very pithy saying of the late Sidney Smith. 
A friend asked him if he had seen a certain 
new book ; and his reply was, ‘* Oh, yes, 
I have seen it and read it ; and it contains a 
great deal of what is both new and true; but 
what is true is not new, and what is new is 
not true.’”’ That was a not inaccurate de- 
scription of this Bill. The county franchise 
was true—it was a bond fide reduction of 
the franchise—but it was not new. It was 
nearly identical with the proposition of last 
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year ; and he thought it would have been 
wiser, and more respectful to the House if 
it had been identical. He thought it would 
throw into the counties a largeamount of the 
town element, which would alter their con- 
stituencies ; but that was one of the sacri- 
fices which he thought those on the Ministe- 
rial side of the House were prepared to make, 
in order to arrive at the solution of the Re- 
form question. The borough franchise, on 
the other hand, was a new franchise; but 
it was not, asit stood, a true one—that was 
to say, it did not propose a bond fide reduc- 
tion. It was undoubtedly open to the ac- 
cusation which had been made against it, 
that it took away with the one hand what 
it gave with the other. Now, he had al- 
ways thought that when once the House of 
Commons made up its mind to depart from 
the present resting-place, and to confer the 
franchise on those who were anxiously de- 
sirous of possessing it—and there were 
many of the working classes, in his opinion, 
deserving of it—it should act in an un- 
grudging and unsuspicious spirit. He enter- 
tained that view, because a gift frankly 
conferred was likely to be valued ; while a 
boon wrung from Parliament was likely 
to be regarded, not as a gift, but in the 
light of a victory. He would prefer giving 
less and giving freely and bond fide than to 
give more, and by some ingenious process 
to draw back again that which he appeared 
to give. These remarks were applicable 
to the dual vote, which the House, he be- 
lieved, was not disposed to accept, which 
the country did not understand, and which 
he therefore looked upon as doomed. As 
the Bill was a measure of checks and ba- 
lances—or, to adopt the phrase of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, compensation 
balances—it behoved the House very care- 
fully to weigh those balances before going 
into Committee to see whether they might 
not be found wanting. He, for one, was 
not prepared to vote for household suffrage, 
which he did not believe that either the 
House or the country desired. Household 
suffrage was said not to be the proposition 
before them ; but he wanted to look well 
at the safeguards, limitations, securities, or 
balances, or by whatever name they were 
called, upon the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, or else by some acci- 
dent or other they might find them 
tumbling, they knew not how, into household 
suffrage in Committee. The safeguards 
in the Bill were three in number. Dual 
voting was one—but he looked upon that 
as gone. Then there were, besides, resi- 
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dence and rating. With regard to a resi- 
dential qualification, it was a curious fact 
that the residence required for a municipal 
voter was longer than that proposed for a 
Parliamentary voter. In the first case, it 
was a residence of two years and eight 
months, and in the latter it was a residence 
of two years. The attention of the House 
had been drawn by the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) to the valuable Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the 
working of the municipa) suffrage ; but he 
must say that that Report had made a dif- 
ferent impression on his mind from that 
produced on the mind of the hon. and 
learned Member. He would appeal with 
great confidence to the majority of the 
fifty-eight boroughs which had adopted the 
Small Tenements Act, by which the muni- 
cipal voter was not required to pay his 
rates, but obtained his vote by residence, 
and would ask whether they were satisfied 
with the working of the municipal suffrage 
as it now stood. He believed that their 
reply would be in the negative. A curious 
fact had appeared in connection with the 
municipal suffrage. The town of Great 
Yarmouth, which he had never understood 
to be very remarkable for any great sensi- 
tiveness on the subject of purity of elec- 
tion, adopted the Small Tenements Act 
shortly after its passing ; but so great were 
the scandals and increase of cost which 
occurred in the municipal elections that, 
at the end of two years, Whig, Tory, and 
Radical unanimously agreed to put an end 
to the operation of the Act in that town ; 
and the increased rates collected under the 
Small Tenements Act were sacrificed in 
order to obtain greater purity of elections. 
He thought that case constituted a warn- 
ing against the adoption of a simple re- 
sidential franchise, which did not produce 
that independent class of voters best quali- 
fied to exercise the privilege. The next 
safeguard in the Bill was the rating quali- 
fication ; and he thought that there could 
be no doubt that that was a good provision. 
It had evidently received the approval of 
the House, and he thought he perceived in 
quarters hostile to it last year a certain 
leaning towards it this year. But when 
they came to the practice, he was bound to 
say he thought any man of common sense 
and judgment would admit that the objec- 
tions urged on account of the existing 
state of the law in respect to rating were 
so strong that unless a change in the law 
were proposed the principle of a personal 
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payment of rates, which was the only 
safeguard in the Bill against simple house- 
hold suffrage, became extremely difficult 
to adopt. He thought that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire had dwelt too much on the “ fine ” 
imposed on the voter by being called on to 
pay the difference between the full amount 
of rate and the composition, according to 
which the owner undertook to pay the 
rate for all occupiers in places where 
compounding was not in practice paid 
the full amount of rate due. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman tried to make much 
of the point that the occupier paid the rate 
in his rent. But it so happened that an 
owner of small tenements who was ex- 
amined before the Committee of the House 
of Lords stated that since he was rated 
for those premises he had not increased 
the rent on the occupier except in three 
instances, that he preferred tuking a lower 
rental to getting an indifferent tenant, and 
that he was so much out of pocket. What- 
ever subtlety or refinement the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
cashire, or the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Richmond might 
employ, he (Mr. Liddell) should not be 
persuaded that individual responsibility 
could be so efficiently secured as by the 
personal payment of rates. If Parliament 
once accepted the principle of a rating 
qualification as the basis of the Parliamen- 
tary franchise, he thought it would not be 
difficult to alter the law in respect to 
compound-householders so as to make it 
work well. The present state of the law 
placed too much power in the hands 
of the overseers for making bargains with 
owners of houses, and also placed the com- 
pound-householders under the influence of 
registration agents all over the country. 
He should have liked to have seen this 
mode of rating altered before rating was 
made the basis of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. His noble Friend who usually sat 
by his side (Viscount Cranbourne), in the 
course of the observations he made the other 
evening, said, ‘‘ Don’t trust to personal 
rating; because, depend upon it, the soreness 
and irritation that will be produced in the 
voters will be such that the very first 
Parliament elected under it will sweep it 
away.” Now, his answer to that was a sim- 
ple, but he thought a complete one. They 
must trust those whom they intended to in- 
vest with political power; and, whatever 
the conditions, if reasonable, plain, and 
moderate, which Parliament chose to at- 
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tach to the possession of the franchise, 
the voter’s fulfilment of them would be the 
test of the sincerity of his desire to obtain 
the vote, as well as of his intention rightly 
to exercise it. 

There were two other points on which 
he wished to say a few words. Great com- 
plaint was made against the Bill because 
it did not contain any provision for the en- 
franchisement of lodgers. He thought it 
well worth inquiry whether it was wise to 
enfranchise lodgersas a class. Of course, 
the class comprised a great many highly- 
respectable persons ; but the very word 
“‘lodger’’ implied an unsettled condition. 
Evidence was better than argument. A 
most respectable working man was asked 
before the Committee of the Lords on the 
Municipal Franchise some questions on this 
subject. He had raised himself to an in- 
dependent position, and even thought of be- 
coming a candidate for one of the wards in 
the town where he lived: he said he had 
resided in the town for twenty-one years ; 
during thirteen or fourteen years he had 
worked on a railway, but during that 
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time he did not care a bit about town | 
affairs: he took no interest in them till he| 


had a house of his own and paid his rates. 
That was his description of a working 
man’s own feelings, and he (Mr. Liddell) 
thought it was as applicable to things 
Parliamentary as to things municipal. A 
young man in that position, probably a 
lodger, if he did not care to meddle with 
the election of those who were to take 
charge of lighting, draining, ventilation, 
and everything which touched his social 
and sanitary interests, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to take an interest in Imperial mat- 
ters. Therefore, he saw objections to the 
enfranchisement of lodgers as a class. But 
the lodger, if an educated man, would have 
the franchise under the Bill; if a prudent 
and saving man, he would have the franchise 
under the Bill ; if he was fond of amusement 
and, like most of them, got the key of the 
door from the landlord, he would have the 
franchise under the Bill—he would then be 
a tenant, not a lodger. He would show by 
the small sacrifices he would have to make 
that he was anxious to obtain the franchise, 
and that was a tolerable security that he 
would exercise it well. He therefore did 
not join with those who thought it essential 
to enfranchise the lodger class. Of course, 
in London this became a great question, 
where, from the dearness of houses, the 
lodger class was, ex necessitate rei, a very 
numerous one; and London had certainly 
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very strong claims to a lodger franchise. 
With regard to the re-distribution of seats, 
he agreed that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment did not go far enough; he ventured 
to think a much larger scheme would have 
been more in accordance with the wishes 
of the House and the actual claims of the 
country. But then it must be considered 
that the larger the scheme, the more nu- 
merous would be the enemies which it would 
arouse, and therefore the Government 
had to consider what they would be best 
able to effect. His chief objection, how- 
ever, to the smallness of the Government 
scheme was, it did not do what they had for 
years urged on that House ; it did nothing 
to redress the inequality between the 
borough and county representation. Whe- 
ther they considered population, growth of 
wealth, number of electors, or the number 
of members, the counties were vastly 
under-represented in that House. The 
boroughs returned 334 Members, and there 
were only 162 county Members. The 
scheme of the Government was just, so far 
as it went; but it did not go far enough. 
It left the great existing inequality unre- 
dressed, for it equally divided the number 
of seats available between the boroughs 
and counties. This was a matter which 
ought to command the attention of Par- 
liament with a view toaremedy, An hon. 
Friend last night announced a scheme, 
which he did not very well understand, to 
include in the borough agricultural areas 
outside ; but, then, he said the over-re- 
presented counties must agree to part with 
some of their Members. If his hon. Friend 
would point out to him where the over-re- 
presented counties were he would agree 
with him; but he held that the counties 
were not over-represented, but under-re- 
presented, by whatever test they chose to 
apply. He thanked the House for the 
kind ‘attention with which these remarks 
had been received. He had endeavoured 
to make them not from one particular side 
of the question or another, being sincerely 
anxious that this question should be settled. 
He was sure that could only be done by 
sacrifice of opinion not on ene side only, 
but on both sides. Many of those on the 
opposite side had, to their honour, ex- 
pressed their willingness to sacrifice opi- 
nions. Those on the Ministerial side had 
made great sacrifices ; and it would there- 
fore be hard if they could not deal with 
this question and really settle it upon a 
broad and intelligible basis that would be 
satisfactory to the people of this country. 
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Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he was 
glad to find that the second reading of 
this Bill was not to be opposed, because he 
never could admit that so grave a question 
as Parliamentary Reform could be the 
exclusive property of any one party. The 
great Reform Bill of 1832 was opposed 
by a number of persons who by birth and 
education were Liberals, as well as by 
Tories ; and it was perfectly true that the 
Bill of last Session was opposed—unwisely, 
as he thought—by those who now occupied 
the Treasury Bench; but it must be re- 
membered that the first great blow it re- 
ceived, and from the effects of which it 
never recovered, and the finishing stroke, 
to which it at last succumbed, were 
not aimed by members of the party 
who were then in Opposition. He re- 
membered the feeling of satisfaction with 
which he listened last Session to what 
he considered the modest proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire when he brought forward 
his Bill; and that feeling, he believed, 
was shared in by some of those who sat 
near him. But a change came over 


the spirit of the dream of those now in 
office, and it was determined to oppose 
the Bill by every means and at all hazards, 


and, as a party man, he supported them 
in their efforts to accomplish it. On the 
present occasion, however, he hoped a 
similar policy would not be pursued. The 
country was in an unhealthy state; and 
without referring to the Hyde Park 
riots, or the Trafalgar Square meetings, 
which he was ready to accept for what 
they were worth, they found wherever 
they went, whether in town or country, 
that no man was satisfied with the present 
House of Commons on the question of 
Reform, and the easiest criticism they met 
with was a good-natured jeer, which to 
his mind was more dangerous than the mere 
riots of a mob. With regard to the ques- 
tion of rating or rental, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in alluding to a vote that was taken 
on the Bill of last Session, said that the 
House by instinct had arrived at a great 
principle in our Constitution. Now he (Mr. 
Perey Wyndham) must say that on that 
occasion he arrived at a conclusion by in- 
stinct as contradistinguished from reason, 
for he gave his vote, as he had given 
many previous votes, for the mere object 
of getting rid of the measure neck and 
crop. When they were told that there was 
a difference between rental and rating for 
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the basis of this question—no doubt he had 
not gone so deeply into the matter as other 
hon. Members had—he believed that each 
had its advantages, its difficulties, and its 
defects as the basis of the franchise ; but 
when they were told that one had transcen- 
dent qualities over the other, he confessed 
that he could not seeit. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Banks Stan. 
hope) alluded to what had been called 
‘the ten minutes’ Bill,’’ and said it 
did not meet with the approval of hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House. He (Mr. Perey Wyndham) strongly 
disapproved of that Bill. It appeared to © 
him that it was a very feeble measure, 
inadequate to the occasion ; and really if 
they got rid of the distinction between 
rating and rental, it was a luke-warm 
réchauffee of the Bill of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire. He should like to see a very wide 
measure of the re-distribution of seats 
based upon philosophical rrinciples ; but 
the principles laid down by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Canterbury (Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone) he considered too Utopian. 
That measure was not, however, then 
under discussion; he would address him- 
self further to the franchise question. If 
the present Bill were opposed on the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee, he should 
certainly vote in its favour, but he re- 
gretted that they had not as yet heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what the Govern- 
ment intended to stand by and what they 
intended to abandon; and he protested 
against their being called upon to vote for 
portions of the Bill which perhaps it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to withdraw. When they got into 
Committee every vote that he gave would 
be decided on the merits of the clauses, 
and he intended rather to support the 
Bill of the Government than the Govern- 
ment itself; because he thought it essen- 
tial that, whatever the wording of the 
Bill might be, as it then stood, the ac- 
tual bearing and effect of the clauses 
should be in accordance with the words 
of those clauses. And if the patient 
should prove to be of too delicate a con- 
stitution to bear this medical treatment 
—if he should sink beneath the hand 
—though he would greatly regret that they 
had not arrived at a settlement of this 
question during the present Session, he 
would rather trust to the good sense of 
the English people to defer the settle- 
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ment to another Session, rather than to 
press the adoption of a bad measure, 
which would only disturb and unsettle 
everything, and tend to promote agitation. 

Mr. LAING said, it struck him forcibly 
that the House of Commons were drifting 
on this question in a manner not very credit- 
able or satisfactory. He was to-night re- 
minded of the position of the House some 
years ago, when they drifted into the 
Crimean war for want of a clear under- 
standing of the principles on which they 
were proceeding. It was therefore in- 
eumbent on those who had devoted any 
thought and attention to the question to 
contribute their information and opinions 
towards the general stock, with a view 
to prevent any drifting into Committee 
with a bad Bill and getting out with pos- 
sibly a worse one. He believed that the 
opinion of the majority of that House 
was that the Bill of the Government in its 
present form was a bad Bill, and one that 
ought not to be passed. He thought also 
that the majority of the House of Commons 
were desirous of substituting an alternative 
measure which would be accepted as a 
practical settlement of the question. He 
further thought it evident that the House 
and the country were anxious to arrive 
at a settlement of the question in the pre- 
sent. Session, and would therefore substi- 
tute a good measure for the present bad 
measure, if they could do so without in- 
volving a Ministerial crisis, and throwing 
the whole thing over for another year. 
Looking at the matter from that point of 
view, he wished to state in what respect 
he regarded the present Bill as a bad one, 
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comprehensive, liberal, and yet Conser- 
vative solution, by which all parties could 
abide for many years to come. On that 
ground, and on that ground alone, he op- 
posed the measure of last year, so long 
as the then Government left out the re- 
distribution of seats. He felt that what- 
ever might be the anomalies with regard 
to the franchise, the anomalies with regard 
to the re-distribution of seats were still 
more flagrant. THe would touch briefly on 
what the present Bill proposed to do in 
that respect. He held as strongly as he 
did last year that in order to make a 
permanent settlement of the question the 
Legislature must deal with the re-distribu- 
tion of seats; and if they dealt with that 
question in an obviously inefficient manner 
they had better not touch it at all, because 
they would only be deferring the discussion 
to a future opportunity. In this respect 
the distinction between the present Bill 
and the Bill of last year was very con- 
spicuous. The Bill of last year proposed to 
re-distribute forty-nine seats, which were 
to have been obtained by taking away one 
Member from al! boroughs returning two 
Members, and having a population under 
8,000, and by a system of grouping the 
smaller boroughs. The present Bill drew 
the line at 7,000 inhabitants, where one 
Member was to be taken away, and did 
not propose any grouping of the smaller 
boroughs. The result would be to leave 
eight boroughs returning two Members 
each, which would by the Bill of last year 
| have each lost a Member. Those boroughs 
| were Bridgnorth, Bridport, Buckingham, 
| Chichester, Chippenham, Cockermouth, 














the nature of the measure which he thought | Newport (Isle of Wight), and Stamford. 
might be accepted, and the course which | He would read the names of the eight cor- 
might be adopted by both sides of the! responding large towns or cities which 
House in order to arrive at a satisfactory | would still be left with only two Members 
settlement. He did not pretend to more|each. He left out the metropolitan bo- 
consistency than his neighbours, and he | roughs returning sixteen Members, which 
was anxious, therefore, not to say a word | were exceptional in cireumstances. Those 
that might be construed into taunting hon. | boroughs were Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
Gentlemen opposite with having changed | gow, Birmingham, Dublin, Leeds, Sheffield, 
their opinions; but ke could not help feel- and Edinburgh. The population of those 
ing bewildered at the position of almost | towns or cities was, in round numbers, 
standing with the hon. Member for Bir- 2,500,000; while the population of the 
mingham (Mr. Bright) on “the old lines eight boroughs excepted from partial dis- 
of the Constitution,’’ and offering a defence franchisement by the present Bill was only 
against the reforming vehemence of right | 60,000. He did not put this matter as 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose | one of population merely, but on higher 
zeal had, he must confess, somewhat outrun | ground ; because it was not a question 


his own. He had always believed that if the | merely of population or of dividing the 
Reform settlement of 1832 were ever re~| country into electoral districts ; but he put 
opened, it ought to be dealt with in a| it on the right of national representation 
manner which would give a complete, 
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centres of national life. He would put it 
to any hon. Member whether those towns 
were not important centres of national life, 
whose opinion on any great question, such 
as a foreign war or a renewal of the Bank 
Charter Act, did not carry great weight ; 
and whether the opinion of the inhabitants 
of the other eight towns would weigh, or 
ought to weigh, in the scale against that 
of the large towns he had mentioned. The 
Bill of last year would have given a third 
Member to those large cities; but the 
scheme of the Government would not do 
so, and in his opinion it was miserably in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory, and if adopted 
would not afford any fair chance of a final 
settlement of the question. By disregard- 
ing the principle of grouping they left as 
returning one Member each a number of 
boroughs—he would not call them towns, 
for they had been properly described as 
“decayed villages’’—in the West of Eng- 
land. He would read the names of the 
eleven boroughs, each having a population 
under 5,000 :—They were Arundel, Ash- 
burton, Dartmouth, Evesham, Honiton, 
Launceston, Lyme Regis, Marlborough, 
Northallerton, Thetford, and Wells. Con- 


trast these with eleven boroughs —large 
towns—which return only one Member :— 


Salford, 105,000; Dundee, 90,000 ; Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, 83,000 ; Aberdeen, Swansea, 
Birkenhead, Dudley, Cheltenham, Roch- 
dale, Bury, and Walsall ; the population of 
these places varied from 40,000 to 100,000. 
The population of theeleven large boroughs 
was 655,000, while the eleven small bo- 
roughs, with a population of no more than 
44,000, had a larger representation ; or, 
to put it in another way, eight of the 
small boroughs returned two Members 
each, and eleven of them returned one 
Member — in all, twenty-seven Members 
were returned by boroughs containing in 
all a population of 104,000, which was 
smaller than that of a single town like 
Salford. But this discrepancy in the po- 
pulation was not the only objection to the 
scheme. The present geographical distri- 
bution of political power in the country was 
eminently unsatisfactory. The progress 
of commerce and industry in the North 
had developed largely all the elements of 
political life, and the advance of those dis- 
tricts had been out of all proportion to that 
which had taken place in the South, yet 
the power of the representation remained 
in the South. Thus, of the two counties 
of Wilts and Dorset, the population of 
Wiltshire was 248,000, and had eighteen 
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Members; the population of Aberdeenshire 
was almost the same, equal in numbers, 
wealth, and intelligence, and it had only 
two Members.. The population of Dorset- 
shire was 188,000, and had fourteen Mem- 
bers; the population of Ayrshire was ex. 
actly the same, and had only two Members, 
Now, anomalies such as these must be 
dealt with, and with a liberal hand, if they 
wished to construct a system that was likely 
to last. He said confidently that no plan 
of re-distribution would be acceptable to 
the country or to the House that fell below 
the standard of last year. He thought, 
indeed, that 10,000 was the lowest limit 
of population which should entitle boroughs 
to return two Members, and that all bo- 
roughs with a smaller population returning 
two Members ought to be deprived of one, 
and perhaps have the system of grouping 
applied to them. It might be, too, that 
the larger cities of the county should send 
three Members instead of two, and some 
system be devised by which their minorities 
might be represented. At ajl events, he 
thought it would be necessary to double 
the representation of those. cities which 
possessed more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
and which at present returned only one 
Member. 

With regard to the borough franchise, 
it was of the utmost importance that the 
House should remember that the extent of 
the proposed enfranchisement depended 
altogether upon whether the checks at pre- 
sent in the Bill were struck out or not. 
It was estimated that there were 723,000 
male occupiers in boroughs living in houses 
under £10, the whole of whom would be 
admitted to the franchise if the checks pro- 
posed were not agreed to; while if all the 
restrictive provisions were maintained, the 
number of these that would be enfranchised 
became quite insignificant. Now, the prin- 
ciple of personal rating was the one upon 
which the real character of the measure— 
whether it was a democratic or a restric- 
tive measure—must turn. The other pro- 
posed checks could be easily disposed 
of. If it had been proposed in the 
first instance to insist on two years’ 
residence for the whole of the con- 
stitueney, the proposition might have 
passed; but it would be simply impracti- 
eable to require half the constituency to 
qualify by two years’ residence, and the 
other half by only one. The check called 
the dual vote had already been condemned. 
It was not a point upon which he felt 
strongly, and he was willing to admit that 
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if some description of plurality of votes had ; must become predominant. It was impos- 
come down with the Constitution from the | sible to suppose that such a question could 
days of Pym and Hampden, he shoals | be left to be decided by local bodies, ac- 
have been inclined to think it as good as|tuated by local party feelings and local 
the principle now adopted. It was clear, |jobbing. When he looked at the possibi- 
however, that no party in the State was’ lity of maintaining the test, he had to 
strong enough to entertain the smallest | consider the whole current of their past 
prospect of being able to carry such a pro- | legislation upon the subject. The hon. 





position. Hon. Members who held by the | 
theory credo quid impossibile might believe 
in such a scheme; but for his own part, 

he looked upon it as impossible, and there- | 
fore dismissed it from his thoughts. Well, 


and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) had shown clearly that 
the current of past legislation was to en- 
franchise all persons whose rates were paid 


| for them by their landlords on the prin- 


then, he came back to what he had said | ciple of qui facit per alium facit per se, a 

at the outset, that the provision of personal | maxim which prevailed in all other cases. 
rating was the essential point of the Bill. | Even if they succeeded in introducing that 
If it were maintained, he reckoned that | check into boroughs, what chance would 
the numbers enfranchised would be be-!| there be of its holding its front against 
tween 100,000 and 120,000. But if this! the attacks that would be made upon it ? 
provision were not enforced the 723,000 In periods of great political excitement 
male occupiers in boroughs would come! means would be found by the payment of 
in; and, according to the experience rates to put these compound- -householders 
furnished by the £10 householders, de-| on the register, and it would not be easy 
ducting some 250,000 who would be|to prove a corrupt intention when these 
temporarily disqualified or disinclined to! persons might probably have been put on 
vote, it might be reckoned that about | | the register long before an election took 
500,000 of these would qualify, which | | Place. In all the smaller boroughs it 
number, added to the present constituency | would be simply a question of who had the 
of 488,000, would make a total of nearly longest purse. If they were to resolve that 
1,000,000. Of this number upwards of | such payments of rates would be bribery, 
300,000 would come in at the lowest| the experience in all contested elections 





point of the scale, occupying houses below 
even the standard of £4 rating; and, ac- 
cording to the calculation of proportion 
made last year by the noble Lord the | 
Member for Stamford (Viscount Cran- | 
bourne), out of the whole constituency, as 
it would stand under the Bill, a proportion 
of three-fifths would belong to the working 
or wage classes, and only two-fifths to the 
middle and upper classes. This conclu- 
sion was arrived at ov the presumption 
that 25 per cent of the present constituen- 
cies were of the working classes, and that 
all the new voters were of the same class. 
Thus the Bill, without the ratepaying 
check, would be far more sweeping and 
democratic than anything coutemplated 
during last year’s discussion. The most 
fatal objection to the Bill, however, was 
that provision which left to local vestries 
and election agents to decide whether Par- 
liament was to be elected by a limited or by 
an almost purely democratic constituency, 
by simply adopting or rejecting the Small 
Tenements Act. If these bodies decided 
generally to adopt the Small Tenements 
Act, the enfranchisement effected by the 
Bill would be comparatively restricted; but 
if otherwise, the influence of mere numbers 











showed that that would be absolute moon- 
shine. How would the system work in 
large towns ? But there was a more serious 
point for consideration. What would be 
done in large towns by members of trades 
unions for the purpose of having the rates 
of compounding members paid, and se- 
curing that their names were put on the 
register ? Would not every workman, at a 
time when the body felt its interests were 
at stake, spare a 1d. or 2d. a week for the 
purpose of getting the whole of his fellows 
on the register? That, he thought, was a 
most serious danger ; they were asked to 
place enormous power in the hands of an 
organized army of trades unionists. If the 
Bill were passed, and Parliament were dis- 
solved to-morrow, he did not believe there 
was a borough in the kingdom where a 
Liberal candidate would not have to 
promise to vote for the abolition of the 
ratepaying clause if he desired a chance. 
He was therefore convinced that the tests 
in question would prove illusive — that 
they would be frittered away like the 
crumbling cliff by the tide, and ultimately 
be swept away altogether. He felt strongly 
that in voting altogether. He felt strongly 
be voting for household suffrage pure aud 
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simple, but not of a satisfactory kind, 
because it would not be a final settlement 
of the question. It would not be given as 
a boon to the working classes, nor in a 
generous spirit, as it would be accompanied 
with the check and counterpoises to which 
he had referred. 

He had stated why he thought the Bill 
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of the Government would not effect a per- | 


manent or a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. He felt, however, that they had 
arrived at a point at which criticism of 
Bills from the Ministerial Benches was not 
the only duty devolving on Members—the 
House itself must be prepared with some 
solution of the question. For his own part, 
he believed that the majority of the House 
would be prepared to adopt a £5 rating 
franchise coupled with a reduction of the 
Small Tenements Act to the same sum. It 
was said that a £5 rate franchise was a 
mere figure, and that there was no prin- 
ciple involved in it. The principle of it 
was the same as the principle of household 
sufirage. If they adopted that principle 
they would include what was good, and 
exclude what was bad. He might shortly 
' sum up his idea of a Bill. It might be 
adopted, if the majority of the House were 
free to give an opinion on it. He would 


fix the borough franchise at £5, reducing 
the Small Tenements Act to the same 
point: he would add a liberal lodger fran- 
chise ; and he would have the county fran- 
chise fixed at £14, the figure agreed upon 


last year. [le would add a measure of re- 
distribution of a character not less liberal 
than the proposal of last year. If that 
were done he thought the result would be 
a measure which would be acceptable to 
the House and to the country, and which 
would perfectly settle the question. The 
question remained as to how they could best 
arrive at such a solution. In what posi- 
tion would they be if they went into Com- 
mittee on the Bill as it stood? They were 
met on the threshold by a clause which 


declared that household suffrage was the | 


principle of our representation ; and how 
could they deal with that question while 
they were left in a position of uncertainty 
as to whether the checks proposed were to 
stand or not to stand? They all desired 
a satisfactory solution of the question ; but 
the only chance of arriving at it was, that 
some influential Members of the House 
should bring forward the broad outlines of 
a scheme before the House went into Com- 
mittee, so that they could fairly have it in 
competition with the Government Bill, and 
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so that the Government could have a fair 
opportunity of adopting those Amendments 
which the general feeling of the House 
showed to be desirable. The question, as 
had been recommended at the ecommence- 
ment of the Session, should not be treated 
in a party spirit—but that should apply to 
the other side of the House as well as to 
the Opposition. He thought the plan of 
| embodying the scheme in Resolutions, 
which was first adopted, was a good one, 
| and if it had been carried out it might have 
| formed a good foundation on which they 
might have adopted the basis of a measure, 
| This was a serious and important measure, 
| and as a different course of action had not 
| yet been pointed out in the course of the 
present debate, he thought he should be 
| doing some service if he helped to sketch 
out a different course. He thought that 
propositions should be presented to the 
Government—not in a hostile spirit, which 
they could not accept with honour, but 
in a@ form in which the Government 
could accept them with perfect honour 
and consistency before going into Com- 
mittee; and then, on the Motion that 
the Speaker should leave the Chair, the 
House ought to have a disimet under- 
standing as to what the Government meant 
to do, and as to what they meant to stand 
upon. He trusted that the Government 
would adopt such modifications as would 
make the Bill acceptable to the House ; 
but if they did not do so—if they proceeded 
with the present measure—he who had 
always struggled for what he considered 
a Liberal-Conservative settlement of the 
question could not be satisfied with it. As 
it was, it was not a Liberal-Conservative, 
but a Tory-Radical measure. 

Mr. POWELL said, he felt anxious 
that before this debate closed the House 
should have some expression from Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
course they would adopt in reference to the 
dual vote. He was anxious to know whe- 
ther the dual vote was dead or alive. For 
his own part, he was inclined to think that 
it was neither numbered amongst the living 
nor recorded amongst the dead ; but that it 
somewhat resembled one of those melan- 
choly objects to be seen in a foreign land, 
which, although considered dead, were 
yet arrayed in the dresses of ordinary 
life, and attached to a delicate mechan- 
ism, from which, on the least movement 
indicative of life, the tinkling of a bell 
was heard. He had waited patiently 
during this debate to hear the sound of the 
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bell which would render the life of the dual 
vote apparent. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire, in 
peremptory tones and a sepulchral voice, 
had pronounced it dead; and from the 
Treasury Bench there had been only doubt- 
ful sounds heard, not indicative of confi- 
dence in the life of the vote, but rather ex- 
pressing a desire on the part of right hon. 
Gentlemen to ascertain the judgment of the 
House upon the point. He thought, how- 
ever, that the Government should give some 
expression of opinion upon the subject. If 
the dual vote was indeed dead, the House 
ought to know whether there would be any 
alterations made in the Bill in consequence 
of that death. Were there any other parts 
of the measure which would be surrendered 
ifthe dual vote was entirely abandoned ? 
He also desired to ask what would be the 
method. of procedure in case the dual vote 
was still living? There was first the 
question of the franchise to be decided, and 
then they had to decide upon the dual 
vote ; and it was only right that the House 
should know whether their judgment was 
to be taken in that order, and whether, 
when they had determined the franchise, 
they would then be called upon to de- 
cide upon the dual vote. With regard to 
the question of personal rating, it had been 
spoken of as a grievous and intolerable 
hardship that there should be a diversity 
of votes in the same community, either 
under the partial carrying into effect of the 
Small Tenements Rating Act or of some 
system of local legislation. He entirely 
concurred in that judgment, and did not 
think that there should be diverse votes 
in the same community. But in truth no 
difficulty existed, as any community by 
private legislation where local Acts created 
diversity, or by universal adoption or non- 
adoption of .the Small Tenements Rating 
Act where there was no local Act, could 
render the practice uniform. With regard 
to the question of the lodger franchise, he 
did not think there had been any reasons 
given on that point which militated against 
the second reading of the Bill. If the lodger 
franchise would admit good men, it was 
well to admit them by that franchise. Good 
men were welcome wherever they came 
from, and bad men were not welcome what- 
ever might be their origin. There would 
be in Committee the amplest, fullest, and 
faireat opportunity for ascertaining the 
judgment of the House upon the lodger 
franchise. With regard to another of the 
proposed franchises, the hon. and learned 
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Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) had fallen into a strange error 
when he said that the graduates in our 
Universities were already enfranchised. It 
was true that some of them were; but none 
below the degree of Master of Arts were 
entitled to the franchise, and of Masters of 
Arts none voted save those willing to com- 
ply with certain conditions. With regard 
to the re-distribution of seats, he wished 
to point out that in taking the group of 
boroughs represented by one Member each, 
it would be found that those at the bot- 
tom of the list had indeed small popula- 
tions ; but those at the top of the list had 
large populations, and were growing and 
increasing boroughs, which during the past 
few years had gathered round them, and 
would continue to gather round them, large 
and increasing populations. Some of them 
were centres of commercial life, and were 
entitled to a large share in the represen- 
tation of the country. He thought the Go- 
vernment were right in not dealing too 
boldly and too broadly with this question 
of the re-distribution of seats ; but still, he 
had a lingering wish that the Government 
would deal a little more boldly and a little 
more comprehensively with this important 
question. He could not help sometimes ask- 
ing himself what would be the result of pass- 
ing that measure or any similar measure ? 
It would no doubt give increased power to 
the working classes, while he did not be- 
lieve that the new Parliament would be 
animated by a greater desire than the exist- 
ing Parliament to promote the welfare of 
those classes. But he felt persuaded that 
a more direct representation of the work- 
ing men in that House would lead toa 
more accurate knowledge of their condition 
and their capacity ; and that circumstance 
would necessarily be productive of some 
amount of advantage, enabling Parliament 
as it would to legislate with more wisdom 
on matters relating to the most numerous 
classes of society. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, on the last ocea- 
sion when I offered a few observations to 
the House on this question, I concluded by 
a quotation from what some might call a 
demand, and some a prayer, uttered by 
working men when they said, ‘‘ Deal with 
us on the square.” Now, we all know 
exactly what that means, and we are all 
conscious whether, in the vote we shall 
give at some future time on this Bill, we 
shall be doing that which the working men 
mean in that sentence, asking what they 
did. Now, looking at this Bill as it has 
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been described by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and as afterwards described by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief of the 
Poor Law Board, and as it has been de- 
scribed by several Members on both sides 
of the House, does it not present itself to 
us in some degree as a puzzle, and will it 
not be regarded as such by those whose 
interests it is intended chiefly to affect? 
According to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it is a Bill of the widest dimensions 
as an enfranchising Bill. According to 
the President of the Poor Law Board, it 
is a Bill of many restrictions, and many 
compensations and limitations, and there- 
fore it is a Bill of a wholly different cha- 
racter from that which it was introduced 
to us as being by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Nobody in this House knows 
better than the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the question we are now discuss- 
ing is more entirely a working man’s 
question than any other; but being a 
working man’s question, after what we 
have seen during the last nine months, I 
think the House will be of opinion that it 
is a matter which it is not desirable, if even 
it be safe, to delay, and that it is not a 
matter on which this House can afford to 
deal with the working man in any other 
than fair and honourable terms. 

The hon. Member for the Northern 
Burghs, who spoke very lately (Mr. Laing), 
dwelt much on the question of the Re- 
distribution of Seats. There are many 
parts of the Bill on which much may be 
said; but I venture to say that every 
other part of the Bill can wait for a calm 
and fair consideration, it may be in this, 
or it may be in some future Session, but 
this question of the manner in which you 
propose to deal with the working man is 
the question of this Session. Sir, it is an 
unfortunate thing that this Bill is in the 
hands of a Government who are in a most 
difficult position with reference to this 
question. That position apparently renders 
_it almost impossible for them to deal with 
this matter with that straightforwardness 
which the matter itself demands. I am 
too serious upon this matter to enter into 
any recriminations with respect to what 
took place last year; but without going 
over the debates of the last Session, | 
should like to read one passage—and it is 
the only one I shall read to the House— 
delivered in a debate last year by a Mem- 
ber of the present Cabinet, and who has 
lately been promoted to one of the most 
responsible positions in that Cabinet. He 
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said he preferred to remain at the £10 
franchise, but that he would be willing, if 
he consented to make a change, to go very 
much below it; and he said, referring to 
the opinions of the late Attorney General 
and to my opinions— 

‘‘ And now he must part company with the At- 
torney General and the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. He was obliged with the utmost 
sharpness and definiteness to say that he thought 
to descend to household suffrage at once or at 
any time, with any safeguards whatever, would be 
a most mischievous and reckless innovation on the 
Constitution. Upon that ground he opposed, and 
should always do so, any general lowering of the 
franchise beyond the present limit of £10.” 


And he added this— 


“That being so, how was he now to deal with 
this Bill ?”—[3 Hansard, elxxxiii. 1534.] 
Well, that being so, how has he dealt 
with this Bill? That is from the 
speech of the present Minister for India 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). I have not 
seen him in his place to-night nor last 
night ; but no doubt he will be able to 
explain the position in which he stands, 
Now, I am not quoting this for the purpose 
of upbraiding the right hon. Gentleman; 
but 1 am doing it for the purpose of point- 
ing out to the House the extreme difficulty 
of the position of the Government, and the 
extreme difficulty of dealing with a Bill of 
this nature when it finds itself in the hands of 
a Government which was so pledged last 
year to a policy which is in reality opposed 
to the professed principles of this Bill. If 
we look back to a time to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sometimes looks back, and upbraids 
us for our conduct in connection with it— 
if we look back to the year 1859 we find 
that the question of Reform was in the 
same hands, and in the same difficulty, 
and it met with the fate that may probably 
attend the measure of this year. For in- 
stance, at that time the right hon Gentle- 
man proposed to the House, not a reduc- 
tion of the borough franchise, but a very 
large reduction of the county franchise— 
from a £50 oceupation to one of £10. But 
what did he ask us todo? He asked us, 
as a compensation, to exclude from the 
county representation 70,000 occupiers, 
whose holdings were found within the 
limits of boroughs. He proposed that they 
should become voters within the boroughs, 
and be taken out of the counties ; though 
only last week—I think it was—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, in answer to 
a question, that five-sixths of those 70,000 
persons were not resident in the boroughs 
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of which at that time he would have made 
them voters. I am not going to find fault 
with that proposition now; it has been 
disposed of, and in all probability will 
never re-appear. I want to show the House 
that at that time there was a great reduc- 
tion offered, but with injurious and impos- 
sible conditions. An attempt was made 
to disturb the ancient and universal prac- 
tice of the country, and it was done because 
of the difficulty that a Conservative Govern- 
ment, opposed to Reform, was endeavour- 
ing to settle the question of Reform. Well, 
so now, at this moment, the right hon. 
Gentleman comes before the House with a 
measure which at first sight, in form and 
words, offers a large reduction, not of the 
county, but-of the borough franchise, and 
he has been trading on this for the last 
two or three weeks. Those newspapers 
with which the right hon. Gentleman is no 
doubt familiar have been telling the world 
that the Conservative party have fairly 
capitulated ; and that all those checks, 
whether it be of a dual vote or of the per- 
sonal payment of rates, may be easily given 
up during the discussion ; for ‘* we,’’ they 
say—speaking of that party opposite— 
have no more reason to be afraid of the 
appearance of thousands at elections than 
the party which sits on this side of the 
House. 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board, nothing is more 
clear—if he says what is true and what the 
Cabinet means—nothing is more true than 
that the right hon. Gentleman—and, in- 
deed, as I understand, also Lord Derby, as 
he is stated by the newspapers to have 
done at the recent meeting—are preaching 
democratic doctrines outside the House, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board entirely 
disavows. According to his doctrine, 
the limitations are really the principles 
of the Bill; and if he had said what was 
the true state of the case, he would have 
pointed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and have said, ‘‘ My right hon. Friend 
is dealing merely in political flash notes ; 
in point of fact, they look very like the 
real thing, and a man unaccustomed to 
handle notes would hardly know the differ- 
ence ; but if you present them at the bank 
you will find they are worth no more than 
waste paper.”’ 

Now, I shall confine my observations 
mostly to the borough franchise ; for, as I 
have said, I believe it to be the one ques- 
tion which it is absolutely necessary for us, 
if it be possible, to come to some conclusion 


Well, but if we take the speech | 
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about. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
speech dwelt upon our ancient Constitution. 
Well, I suppose I shall be one of the few 
persons by-and-by who will continue to be 
in favour of that ancient Constitution. I 
recollect the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty once amused 
me by telling me that he was the only ex- 
tant Peelite; and I sometimes think, in 
the unmoorings of hon. Gentlemen oppesite, 
in their drifting from their anchorage, un- 
der the presidency of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that some of us here will at last be left the 
only defenders of our ancient and time- 
honoured Constitution. Now, what is 
the manner in which he reads that ancient 
Constitution? He says that in ancient 
times the franchise was based upon the 
payment of rates and the occupation of 
houses. Well, there is no doubt whatever, 
I believe, that that is true. I have urged 
that sometimes in this House, and much 
more frequently out of it ; and ill-judging 
persons said I was preaching revolutionary 
doctrines. But he does not bear in mind 
that in those old times to which we all love 
to look back, though none of us would like 
exactly to go back to them—in those old 
times there was no such thing, so far as we 
read, as of the landlord paying rates, or of 
compounding for rates. All occupiers who 
could pay were, of course, compelled to pay 
whatever taxes fell upon them in their po- 
sition as inhabitants of parishes or boroughs. 
At that time nothing could be more rea- 
sonable or wise than the plan which was 
established; because, as the House will see, 
the only persons who would be left out of 
the franchise, if the franchise was so fixed, 
would be that extremely poor class whose 
members were unable to pay, and who, not 
being able to take upon themselves any of 
the burdens of citizenship, might fairly be 
asked to abstain from taking part in the 
right of election. But at the present day 
everything that concerns these matters is 
changed. The parish is differently man- 
aged, the landlord is a more important per- 
son, the tenants and occupiers form a more 
numerous class ; and for the convenience 
of all these, and of all whom they repre- 
sent in the parishes, another and an entirely 
different system has been established, and 
it has been found so good that gradually it 
is spreading to all parts of the country— 
a voluntary arrangement, a voluntary con- 
tract, by which the tenant is benefited, 
where the landlord has no objection to act 
in his position, and where the parish au- 
thorities and all the ratepayers of the 
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parish feel that their interests are con- 
cerned, The right hon. Gentleman says 
that he will make use of the system,which 
is a modern and improved system, and 
work it—he does not say it in words ; that 
would be another thing ; but the chief of 
the Poor Law Board says it in words, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says it 
in effect—that he will use this system, 
thus changed from the old times for the 
purpose of disfranchising two-thirds or 
three-fourths of all those persons who in 
those old times would have been admitted 
to the franchise and in fact of those 
whom this Bill, as you look at it at first, 
would seem to propose to admit. But why 
is it thatthe right hon. Gentleman does 
this? I forget the phrase he used—he 
used it several times, and I am sorry I 
have not remembered it—but he referred 
to the character of the working men, and 
the cireumstances of their settled mode of 
life, their responsibility as citizens in their 
different districts; and he assumed that 
this was all proved if the working man, 
instead of paying a small sum of, say 8s 
a year, to his landlord, which the land- 
lord pays for his rate, should pay 12s. 
directly to the overseer of the parish ; 
and that this 4s. paid to the parochial au- 
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thority was the grand test—it made all 
the difference in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman between Englishmen who 
are entitled to be placed on the regis- 
ter and Englishmen in whom the House 
of Commons ean have no confidence at all. 
Now I wonder the right hon. Gentleman 


did not add another test. The tenant 
may make an arrangement that the land- 
lord should repair his house, or that he 
should himself repair it, and it would be 
as good a test that the tenant should repair 
the house as that he shall directly pay the 
rates. One of these tests would seem to 
be almost as reasonable as the other. 
There are many tests just as good, and 
most or perhaps all of them are worth 
nothing whatsoever. I take it that a man 
who has a house, who has a wife, who has 
children, who has furniture, whose life is 
marked by a steady industry, industry 
from dawn till dusk on the- average of 
all the year, and men who obey the law 
as the law is obeyed in this country, 
men who need so little governance as the 
people of this country need—I say that all 
this is ten thousand times better as a test 
than any miserable difference of a few 
shillings in the course of the year on the 
amount of the poor rate, and the person 
Mr. Bright 
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to whom it is to be paid. Look at what 
this difference is in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He says there are 
| 723,000 householders who are at present 
not on the register. The President of the 
Poor Law Board admits that 50 per cent 
will necessarily be struck off ; you will 
come down then to 360,000 in any case, 
The Bill which is now before us, with 
the restrictions and personal rating, will 
cause an introduction of new voters in 
boroughs to the small amount of 118,000 
persons. I am not quoting speculative 
calculations ; | am quoting the words of 
the President of the Poor Law Board, and 
therefore the amount which throughout the 
boroughs of England and Wales the pre- 
sent Bill proposes to add to the existing 
franchise consists only of 118,000 per- 
sons. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—and here I 
must draw the same distinction between his 
speech and those of his Colleagues—said, 
in answer to the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire, that very easy access 
would be afforded, and the greatest facili- 
ties given, by which persons who appear to 
be excluded would be admitted. But the 
President of the Poor Law Board, on the 
contrary, did not give us the least expec- 
tation that the road would be rendered 
smooth and easy, and he prided himself on 
the strength, and the force, and the com- 
pleteness of the limitations of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intended to 
make so little. But the road is very 
rugged. It is encumbered by pains and 
penalties at every step. Go, for an example, 
to the past. We have had brought out in 
this diseussion more than once the sub- 
ject of the Bill introduced in this House 
in the -year 1851 (14 & 15 Vict. e. 14) 
by Sir William Clay. Now, may I tell 
the House the effect of this Bill? But for 
the last three lines of it, this Bill may be 
said to be almost entirely a failure. When 
the Bill was passing through this House I 
knew what the Mover did not, I think, and 
I knew its probable effect in a direction 
which he did not intend to meddle with. 
The real reason why compound-house- 
holders did not get on the register was 
this— opposite their names in the rate book 
was the composition rate and not the full 
rate ; and although the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Richmond 
says he doubts very much whether they 
could be excluded by law, the universal 
judgment of revising barristers from the 
time of the Reform Act till 1851, had been 
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that, unless the full rates originally im- 
posed, and not the composition rate, were 
paid, that compound-householder did not 
find his way from the rate book to the 
register. Well, when Sir William Clay 
brought that Bill before the House, I went 
to Lord John Russell, who was then Prime 
Minister, and I represented to him the 
grievance of this case. He said he did 
not think that the Reform Act or its 
framers had intended the conclusion to 
which the revising barristers had come, and 
he thought it would be a very proper 
thing to make an alteration in accordance 
with that view. He recommended me to see 
Sir William Page Wood, who was then, I 
think, Attorney General, and mainly at my 
suggestion, the very clause which is the 
last clause in that Act was introduced. I 
will read that clause. I do not know 
whether it has been read in the course of 
the debate— 


“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that in 
cases where, by any composition with the land- 
lord, a less sum shall be papable than the full 
amount of rate which, except for such composi- 
tien, would be due in respect of the same premises, 
the occupier claiming to be rated shall not be 
bound to pay or tender more than the amount 
then payable under such composition.” 


The House will see what is the result of 
that. If the overseers of any district could 
be prevailed upon to do voluntarily what, 
as far as I understand, they ought to do by 
law—that is, place every occupier’s name 
in the occupiers’ column of the rate book, 
with the sum opposite his name for which 
the landlord has compounded—when that 
sum has been paid by the landlord, the 
name of every such occupier would pass on 
to the register every year, just as the name 
of the owner of houses, or of his own house, 
would pass on who had paid the full rate 
for his house. And the result was this— 
that immediately after the passing of that 
Bill, in the city of Manchester not less 
than 4,000 new voters were placed upon 
the register in one year—although I believe 
in one of the townships of Manchester the 
overseers failed in their duty in putting the 
occupiers’ names upon the rate book, Three 
or four years ago my hon. Colleague and 
myself, being at Birmingham, had an inter- 
view with the overseers and the parochial 
authorities of the town. One of them 
objected, on the score of trouble, to put the 
names of occupiers on the rate book. How- 
ever, they assented to our interpretation of 
the law; and from that time they have 
placed upon the rate book all householders 
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whose rates are compounded for, and whose 
rates are paid by the landlord, although 
the sum paid is less than the original rate 
upon the premises. Well, the result is 
that in Birmingham there has also been a 
very considerable addition to the number 
of electors and I believe in the town of 
Brighton the same result has followed. I 
hope, I am not sure, that there has been 
the same result in other constituencies of 
the kingdom. 

Now, I have stated this fact to show 
the House this—that the road to the fran- 
chise for compound-householders over £10 
is not so difficult but that it may be tra- 
velled. I want to know why it is, when we 
are going to extend the franchise down- 
ward to another and a large class—in pro- 
fession, at least—we should not make that 
road just as easy to them as we make it to 
those above them in the social scale. Why, 
if you are to take ina class of householders 
more laborious, having less leisure—it may 
be, in some cases, less instructed and less 
acquainted with the details of all these 
matters—is it not a painful idea that you 
should place obstructions in their path 
which you have not placed in the path of 
those who are householders above the value 
of £10? Now, I wish to ask the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and his Colleagues, 
with all sincerity, whether he intends, so 
far as regards persons below £10, to re- 
peal in principle, and to withhold from them, 
in fact, the right which this House of 
Commons has deliberately given to electors 
or householders above £10. Will he say 
that that clause which I have read—so 
simple, so clear, agreed to by the Prime 
Minister in 1851, drawn by an eminent 
Attorney General, passed in this House 
without a division, accepted in the House 
of Lords without question—shall, so far as 
regards these new voters, to whom he 
professes to give the franchise, be a dead 
letter, and that they at least shall take no 
advantage of it? If he proposes to do 
that, let him tell the House why. The Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire last year proposed, 
by a £7 rental franchise, to invite 240,000 
men into the electoral list. This Bill, ac- 
cording to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board, will invite only 118,000. When 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought in his Bill he made no flourish of 
trumpets. He did not offer it as a great 
all-embracing and all-enfranchising mea- 
sure. He offered it as a moderate proposi- 
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tion which he hoped the friends of a wider 
suffrage, and the great body of the people, 
would accept in the spirit in which he 
offered it. The right hon. Gentleman, 
with far more pretence, with the air of 
doing much more, of sounding deeps far 
deeper, and finding a bottom from which 
nothing would disturb him, asks merely 
118,000 men to partake of the blessings 
of this liberal Bill. 

The right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues remind me very much of the story 
of a man whose name [ mention with 
anxiety and with sorrow —I speak of 
Dr. Livingstone. Dr. Livingstone, in his 
African Travels, says that he came upon 
the tribe of the Bechuanas. They were 
a people savage to the last degree, but os- 
tentatious to a remarkable extent. As an 
illustration of it, he said that when his 
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party wished to get some food from them, 
the Bechuana chief said, ‘* Behold an ox ;”’ 
but when they looked, they found but a | 
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hoping that hereafter it might lead to 
something for them. But you, with a popu- 
lation far more advanced and instructed 
than that of 1832, after the promises of 
half-a-dozen Cabinets, and passages in 
half-a-dozen Queen’s Speeches, after what 
you have seen during the last nine months, 
venture to ask Parliament to exclude the 
working classes. 

I think there are Members of the House 
who have taken more alarm than is neces- 
sary ; but I venture to tell them that the 
course they are pursuing, if this be the 
extent of the concession, is a very perilous 
course ; because bear in mind that it will 
be viewed in combination with the spirit of 
your Bill as shown in other parts of it. 
What did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say? He said that his counterpoises, 
checks, and compensations would prevent 
the mischief that might arise from the ad- 
mission of 118,000 men, and the President 
of the Poor Law Board said the Bill pro- 


miserable goat. Well, that, I think, is not | posed to give more than 200,000 persons 
a bad illustration of the tactics and con- | of a higher rank a double vote—and that 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman. Now,; these would balance the 118,000 men. 
|All that will be understood, and will be 


the real object of this scheme is this—to | 
introduce to the franchise about as many | answered by those for whom you are pro- 
I say it will appear to 


men as would be admitted if the franchise | posing to legislate. 
were fixed at an £8 rental. I believe it| them as an intolerable wrong and insult. 


would not be in any degree a more exten-|1 think myself it is one of the most as- 


sive enfranchisement than that. Well, if | tounding propositions that was ever made 
this be so, why talk of household suffrage? | by any Minister to any Parliament. If I 
Why should a great chief and a great | am free thus to speak of a condemned pro- 
party meet in St. James’ Square, or in| position of the Government, in what posi- 
Downing Street, and talk of household | tion do I stand with regard to this ques- 
suffrage, and offer to the people of this tion? Can I propose anything which in 
country that great and generous enfran- | the contest of parties possibly a large ma- 
chisement, when, after all, the scheme jority may agree to accept? I have always 
only involves what is tantamount to an| been in favour of household suffrage, for 
£8 rental suffrage? [*‘* No, no!’’ and | reasons which I have often stated in this 
‘‘Hear, hear!” | If that be so, let us| House and to other assemblies. I believe 
call it an £8 suffrage. [‘* No, no!’’]| that the solid and ancient basis of the 
Let us speak the truth about the matter. | suffrage is that all persons who are rated 
And defend it if you can. But bear in! to some tax—the relief of the poor being 
mind, if this be the nature of the measure, the most general now—should be admitted 
what is the step you are taking? You /to the franchise. I am quite willing to 
are renewing the error of 1832. You are! admit there is one objection to that wide 
about to re-enact the virtual exclusion of; measure, which exists, at least to some 
the working classes from the franchise. | extent, in almost every franchise you can 
[(‘* No, no!”] The working classes are | establish. At this moment, in all, or nearly 
of that opinion. [** No, no!”] But you | all our boroughs, as many of us know, 
are doing much worse than the statesmen | sometimes to our sorrow, there is a small 
did in 1832, for they made no pretence of | class which it would be much better for 
admitting working men. They offered a/ themselves if they were not enfranchised, 
£10 franchise, and the working men! because they have no independence what- 
throughout the whole kingdom said, ‘‘ The! soever, and it would be much better 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the for the constituency also that they should 
Bill.” They took it frankly and freely! be excluded, and there is no class so 
when it was offered, knowing what it was,| much interested in having that small 
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class excluded as the intelligent and 
honest working men. I eall this class the 
residuum, which there is in almost every 
constituency, of almost hopeless poverty 
and dependence. In 1859 I prepared a 
Bill which, 1 venture to say, in opposition 
to the character which has been given to 
the present Bill by the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire, was the best Reform 
Bill ever introduced. In speaking of that 
Bill I stated that there was this class 
which I thought it would not be any ad- 
vantage to the class itself, or to the con- 
stituency, or to the public, to admit to the 
franchise. I am not sure that I should 
read this paragraph if I did not observe 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe), 
in the preface to the volume of his 
Speeches, has inserted the paragraph, 
and has linked me with himself in a 
wholesale—perhaps he would not say a 
wholesale—want of appreciation of the 
character of the working classes. Speak- 
ing of that class at the very bottom ef 
the scale, I made these observations— 
“T put it to every man, I do not care what his 
theoretical notions are, whether he believes that 
throughout the boroughs of the United Kingdom 
it would be advantageous or beneficial to the con- 


stituency, as a whole, to include some scores in 
very small constituencies, some hundreds in 
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others, a few thousands, perhaps, in the largest, | 


of a class of which there are, unfortunately, too 
many among us—namely, the excessively poor— 
many of them intemperate, some of them profli- 
gate ; some of them it may be, only unfortunate, 
some of them naturally incapable; but all of 
them in a condition of dependence, such as to 
give no reasonable expectation that they would 
be able to resist the many temptations which rich 
and unscrupulous men would offer them at periods 
of election to give their votes in a manner not 
only not consistent with their own opinions and 
consciences, if they have any, but not consistent 
with the representation of the town or city in 
which they live.” 

Now, I am prepared to repeat that. I 
hold that in every borough with which I 
have any acquaintance, even with a £10 
franchise, there are a few men whose 
absence from the constituency would be 
an advantage to that constituency, and I 
believe an advantage to themselves. But 
these remarks did not, and do not apply to 
working men between £10 and £7 rental, 
but toa small class at the very bottom of 
the seale. And I must therefore say that 
the right hon. Member for Calne did me 
an unfriendly sort of an act when he hung 
up my picture alongside his for the obser- 
vation of the working men of England. In 
the Bill I refer to I made this proposition— 
that all those persons who were rated, 
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whether they paid rates themselves or 
not—(in all cases if they paid the rates 
themselves)—and in cases where the Jand- 
lord paid a composition rate, down to the 
point of a £4 rental or £3 rating, they 
should find their way on to the rate book and 
on to the register. Now, I am not about 
to say that that is the exact limit that 
should be fixed. The House may think 
£4 rating, or a £5 rental, or even a £5 
| rating low enough. On a great question 
like this, when you offer to the working 
mena real and generous boon, you will 
not find them—I am sure you will not 
find me—intolerant of eny proposition 
that may be made. Now, I have never 
changed from that view. I hold it now 
as strongly as I held it then. And I am 
willing to allow that at this moment I do 
not believe there is a majority in this House 
who are in favour of household suffrage 
pure and simple. But we might take this 
course of drawing a line which would ex- 
clude, as far as we could judge, all those 
who should be excluded by their non-pay- 
ment of rates—if no such thing as com- 
pound-householders existed. And this seems 
to me to be the true policy of the House. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his Colleagues would accept some pro- 
position like this, I do not doubt that we 
might proceed with this Bill; and, so far at 
least as this great and vital part of the 
question is concerned, we might come to 
some final conclusion during the present 
Session. That the House may thoroughly 
understand me let me repeat the proposal. 
You would then have the household basis 
for the suffrage with limitations corre- 
sponding as nearly as you can get to the 
ancient limitations of the non-payment 
of the rate. That, 1 think, would satisfy 
the demands of our ancient Constitution, 
and therefore, I hope, the mind of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If such a 
measure as this was passed, I would hold it 
to be a real and generous extension of the 
franchise ; and | give you my word—what- 
“ever may be the worth of it—that I believe 
it would be felt that no class of the people 
was intentionally excluded, and that none 
who could be expected to be in would be 
shut out. And if with these you included 
a clause that would admit those who are 
settled dwellers in apartments within the 
district of the metropolitan boroughs, you 
would at once close the offices of the Re- 
form League—and give general satisfaction 
to the whole of the people. 





I have one or two observations to make 
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on other parts of the Bill, and I will dismiss 
them with the fewest possible words. I 
want to put to the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues and to the House this 
point in regard to the county franchise. 
In 1859 they brought in a Bill, to which, 
I presume, most of you were assenting 
parties, with a £10 franchise for counties. 
In 1860, under the Government of Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell introduced 
another Bill with a £10 franchise for 
counties. Last year my right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Lancashire—his 
moderation is now known to all men—in- 
troduced a Bill offering a £14 franchise for 
counties, to which the House on a great di- 
vision assented. Now, as you are about to 
lower the borough franchise considerably, 
which certainly the House will do, whatever 
becomes of this Bill—what will the persons 
living in the counties—those millions whom 
the right hon. Gentleman is always talking 
to us about—and the people living in those 
villages for whom he expresses such a 
strong affection when he is fighting us with 
them, but for whom he eares so little when 
they ask for the franchise—what will these 
persons in the counties say if you leave 
them at a £15 rating—being equal to a 
£17 to £20 rental—when you are going 
down in the franchise in boroughs to a 
rating qualification of £5 or £6? I say 
that a settlement of this kind would be no 
settlement at all. I say it is not a demo- 
cratic proposition, and I trust the House, 
when we come to that part of the Bill, will 
act courageously and rationally, and adopt 
& measure at least as liberal as that which 
Lord Palmerston—by no means a demo- 
cratic Minister—adopted in 1860. I will 
say nothing about the system of voting- 
papers. Everybody who speaks to me 
about them says there could be no more 
effective means of corruption, and merely 
express this opinion and recommend it to 
the attention of the House, that this 
system would withdraw all the influence 
of the public eye, without setting up 
the dominion of conviction or of con- 
science. The hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Laing) has stated what he regards 
as most extraordinary facts—they are 
not extraordinary to me, for I have 
gone through this schooling many a time 
—with respect to the re-distribution of 
seats. The measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman for the re-distribution of seats is 
& mere pretence—he does not offer it as a 
settlement. Having heard or read the 
unanswerable speech of the noble Lord the 
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Member for King’s Lynn last year, I sup. 
pose he felt bound to bring in some clause 
with regard to the re-distribution of seats, 
But when the town of Birmingham, which 
has now 15,000 electors, shall have 30,000 
under this Bill—when Manchester, which 
has 20,000, shall have 40,000—when all 
these great constituencies shall be nearly 
double—do you think they will look with 
kinder eyes on the borough of Arundel, and 
on the borough of Calne, and other boroughs 
of that nature. Do you think that a 
measure which leaves such a dead limb as 
this encumbering the ground—if, indeed, 
encumbering be not a strange expression to 
use of anything so minute—will be received 
with approbation, or will be regarded as 
even a two or five years’ settlement of this 
question ? 

There is another point upon which, at 
some future time, Sir, I shall ask your 
opinion. In this Bill there is a proposition 
to disfranchise four boroughs. I now speak 
of the two largest—Lancaster, with 2,672 
male householders, and Great Yarmouth, 
with 6,660 householders. If this Bill is 
to pass it is clear that there would be ere- 
ated in these two boroughs, if they were 
not disfranchised as nearly as may be, an 
entirely new constituency. When you are 
going to double the constituencies of Lan- 
easter and Yarmouth it seems to me a 
thing unheard of and new if the House 
will agree to disfranchise these boroughs. 
It is one which, I will venture to say, the 
House when it comes to consider the matter 
will not agree to. I complain of this— 
that in the preamble of this Bill there is 
no reference to the disfranchisement of 
these four boroughs, which have sent 
Members to this House for 500 years. 
There is not in the Bill a single word to 
indicate shortly to posterity how or why it 
was these boroughs were disfranchised. 
They will be swept away from the fluor of 
Parliament, and there will not be a single 
record in your Parliament to show why it 
was these boroughs were struck out of your 
representative system. If the House will 
bear with me for a moment, | wish only to 
say this—that I am as much against cor- 
ruption at least as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and it has always been held 
in this House since I have been here, and 
for a much longer period, that it was a very 
grave matter to disfranchise any constitu- 
ency—and I say that you are cutting off 
in Laneaster and Yarmouth, not only the 
population who would come in under this 
Bill, but their children and their children’s 
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children, who would be enfranchised and | 
represented there if this clause be not’ 


passed. I say that if this is to be done it | 
ought to be brought into the House by a 
special Bill, and that the whole question 
ought to receive a careful discussion and 
deliberate consideration ; and that it should 
not be put into a clause of a Bill like this 
to enable the right hon. Gentleman to give 
seven more Members to counties than he, 
would otherwise have been able to do. 

Now, Sir, I believe I have said to the | 
House what at this stage of the Bill I 
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Bill. Well, now, I complain of this Bill, 
and I do not do it in anger, for I hope 
that I have not said a word to-night that 
can be considered anything but fair and 
just ; but I say it is a Bill in which, look- 
ing at the working class question, there is 
nothing clear, nothing generous, nothing 


statesmanlike; and I believe that if the 


House were to pass it, there would be uni- 
versal dissatisfaction throughout the coun- 
I believe it would aggravate. the 
wounds it is intended to heal, and that it 
would leave the greatest question of our 











think it is necessary to say. The Bill, as’ time absolutely unsolved. Well, now, I 
a whole, I regard as very unsatisfactory grieve to say this; but it is true. I tell 
and as very bad. I think it has marks | the House frankly, and the right hon. Gen- 
upon it of being a product, not of the tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
friends, but of the enemies of Reform. It) will believe me when I say that there is 
is wonderful what clever men will do when not a man in this House who would be 
a dozen of them are shut up in a room. | more glad to give his very warmest sup- 
Now, look at the Chancellor of the Exche- | port, whatever it may be worth, to a fair 
quer. Why, he is a marvel! of cleverness, and honest measure on this question. I 
| regret what hon. Gentlemen opposite did, 


or else he would not have been for twenty | 
years at the head of hon. Gentlemen oppo- | led by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I shall never 


site to lead them into this—what shall I! and his friends, last year. 
call it?—great difficulty at last. Take | cease to regret it, and never cease to blame 
the right hon. Member who sits next him, | them; but still, I would help any Govern- 
and who represents a very learned Univer- | ment to bring this question to a just con- 
sity—Cambridge. Take the President of /elusion. But, Sir, it seems to me impos- 
the Poor Law Board, who represents the | sible to assist a Government which will not 
wisdom, and it may be, to some extent, the tell us frankly what it intends, what it 
prejudices of Oxford. Now, take the right | stands by, what it will get rid of; which 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich. "asks us to come into its confidence, and is 
I fear to speak of so potent a personage. the most reticent Government that probably 
Why, at this moment he directs all the | ever sat upon these Benches. If any Gen- 
armies of the Empire. There is not a) tlemen on this side were to treat you as 
soldier who shivers amid the snows of you treated us last year, I should denounce 
Canada, or sweats under the sun of India, | them with tha strongest language that I 
but shivers and sweats under the influence could use. I hate the ways, and I scorn 
of the righthon. Gentleman. Why, it was | the purposes of faction —and if I am driven 
only the other day that he was Lord High | now or in any stage of the Bill to oppose 
Admiral of England. In metaphor— the Government, it is because the measure 
“ His tread was on the mountain wave, | they have offered us bears upon its face 
His home was in the deep.” ‘marks of deception and disappointment ; 
But all these Gentlemen retired into a and because I will be no party to any mea- 
mysterious apartment in Downing Street, | sure which shall cheat the great body of 
and they sat to work to concoct a Reform | my countrymen of the possession of that 
Bill, and with all their capacity it seems to power in this House on which they have 
me te come out as a Bill marvellously like set their hearts, and which, as I believe, 
that which would have been framed by the | by the constitution of this country, they 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire. The may most justly claim. 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. B.| Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
Stanhope) last night gave us an account of QUER: Sir, the hon. Member for Bir- 
his conversion. There could hardly be| mingham (Mr. Bright) commenced his 
anything more affecting or more truthful in| speech with his usual protest—a protest 
any class meeting ; but he spoke of “‘ we”’| against Gentlemen on this side of the 
all the time—what “‘ we” did, what deter- | House presuming to deal with the Liberal 
minations ‘“‘we” had come to; and, in| monopoly. As long as the hon. Gentleman 
thinking over it to-day, I have come to the | and his Friends were allowed to remain 
conclusion that he is the author of this | the only amenders of the representation of 
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the people, so long we received from the 
hon, Gentleman all that encouragement 
which in his milder moments he knows 
how to bestow. But I have always pro- 
tested against the opinions of the hon. 
Gentleman on this subject. I hold that 
we have a full constitutional right to deal 
by any means we think best with the re- 
presentation of the people in this House 
of Commons, and I will assert that right 
at all times in spite of the dogmas of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. The hon. 
Gentleman tells us to-night that I, on the 
part of the Government, have brought in a 
Bill which is full of false pretences—imput- 
ing to me statements which I never made, 
and opinions which I have never professed. 
But how easy is it to show the utter want 
of foundation for this charge. The hon. 
Gentleman said, “‘ You made a statement 
which left the House under the impression 
that you were giving a large amount of 
enfranchisement to the people.” The 
statement I made must be still fresh in the 
recollection of the House; and what did I 
say? I said, if the measure which I pro- 
posed were passed—if all the persons now 
under the £10 line were rated to the poor 
and paid their rates, 240,000 men would be 
qualified to avail themselves of the fran- 
chise if they complied with the constitu- 
tional conditions which I explained. Now, 
what happened? Why, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire, no doubt well informed on the sub- 
ject, but acting, I am sure, entirely under 
a misapprehension in imputing to me that 
I made a statement that 240,000 men 
would be added to the constituency, which 
is not my statement; what I said was, 
that they would be qualified ; and having 
allowed me to correct him, reduced the 
number to one-half, which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham has adopted for his 
estimate, and now says that only half the 
number that I alleged will be added to the 
constituency. I will not impeach the aceu- 
racy of this estimate. I will assume it to 
be true ; and I will ask how is it that only 
half the number will be electors? We 
know the reason. We know that the other 
half are of a migratory character, or 

aupers ; and we have evidence of that. 
EH No, no!’’} I am not speaking now of the 
compound-householders ; I am speaking of 
those who are now personally rated to the 
poor, and who, if they paid their rates, would 
be qualified to vote by this Bill. And why, 
then, is this amount reduced to 120,000 ? 
Because, as | have said, they are migra- 
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tory and paupers. Well, then, does the 
hon. Member for Birmingham wish that 
this moiety of migratory paupers should 
have the suffrage, or does he not? Let 
him answer that. He knows very well 
that he does not wish the migratory pau- 
per to be an elector. Well, then, what 
becomes of the charge that I am the advo- 
cate of exclusion, and that I bring in a Bill 
which shuts out one-half of those who 
should be admitted from the right of voting? 
The charge is utterly shallow. Well, if 
it is true that you must make this deduc- 
tion from the 240,000 men who are at the 
present moment personally rated, it is 
equally true that the same deductions must 
be made from the great body of compound. 
householders. I never heard anybody dis. 
pute that. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham knows that statement is perfectly 
accurate ; he knows well what the deduc- 
tions would be, and from what cause ; and 
he approves of the cause. Then, what 
becomes of this charge of exclusion? And 
what becomes, too, of the charge that this 
is a revolutionary measure—for as such it 
is treated on one night, and then the next 
night we are told that it is a measure of ex- 
treme restriction? Why, Sir, it isa measure 
founded upon a principle—upon a popular 
and a rational principle. It is of general 
application, without any restriction what- 
ever ; and any person who fulfils the con- 
ditions, which are conditions that are, as 
I believe, entirely approved by the great 
majority of the people, may possess and 
enjoy the suffrage in this country. 

Well, the subject has been very little 
discussed. Considering the nature of the 
Bill before us, and the great attendance 
there has always been in the House when 
this question has been mentioned, it is 
remarkable how everything like Parlia- 
mentary discussion has been as it were 
evaded. Why, when I asked leave to 
bring in the Bill what happened? The 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire rose and delivered a 
speech or rather an invective against a 
measure which he had never even seen, 
basing many of his conclusions upon 
assumptions which when he found the Bill 
in his hands he saw had no foundation 
whatever. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Motion for bringing in the Bill 
made a speech which was only adapted to 
the second reading, when the second 
reading is moved, instead of allowing 
general discussion to take place upon it, 
he jumps up at once and immediately 
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makes a speech which is only fitted for 
Committee. And, Sir, if the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman indicated last 
night had been followed, the discussion 
would have ended that evening, and pro- 
bably at a very early hour. Now, is thai 
a fair or proper way in which to treat a 
question like this, which the attendance 
here always shows to be one deeply in- 
teresting to the House as well as to the 
country, and by the due discussion of 
which the Government introducing a mea- 
sure of this character can alone obtain any 
accurate cognizance of the feelings of this 
assembly? The right hon. Gentleman 
said last night in a very solemn tone that 
if this were a Motion for the third reading 
of the Bill we should all agree that it would 
be impossible to pass it. As if, under 
similar circumstances, that were not the 
fate of every Bill! As if on the second 
reading of any Bill it is treated as though 
it then stood for a thirdreading! As if a 
Reform Bill, of all Bills in the world, pro- 
posed to be read the second time, any one 
could expect it to pass the third reading in 
the exact shape in which it was then pre- 
sented to the House! Sir, that is not fair 
criticism. And then the right hon. Gentle- 
man gets up and addresses me in a tone 
which I must say is very unusual in this 
House. Not that I much care for that 
kind of thing ; although really his manner 
is sometimes so very alarming that one 
might almost feel thankful that Gentlemen 
in this House who sit on opposite sides of 
this table are divided by a tolerably broad 
piece of furniture. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, addressing me in the tone and 
with the air of a familiar of the Inquisition, 
puts me to the question and says, ‘‘ This 
must be given up, that must be abandoned,” 
and so forth. Sir, I will fairly say that I 
neither wish to accept conditions from the 
right hon. Gentleman or to offer them. 
But I will treat this House on this subject 
as Her Majesty’s Government have always 
been willing and anxious to do. I have 
certainly never supposed that we could 
bring any matter like this to a conclu- 
sion without the candid and cordial co- 
operation of the House of Commons ; and 
it is only by discussion, by becoming 
acquainted with the different views of hon. 
Members, by mutual concession and ar- 
rangement, that any conclusion whatever 
on such a question can be arrived at. 

Well, the right hon. Gentleman yester- 
day made a very stern appeal to me on the 
subject of the lodger franchise. He said 
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that ‘‘the lodger franchise must be con- 
eeded.”” Now, I thought that was a very 
extraordinary tone in which to address one 
who certainly on the subject of a lodger 
franchise cannot be supposed to have any 
very great prejudice. Indeed, if I may 
say so, I am myself the father of the 
lodger franchise. Undoubtedly, I was the 
first Minister who ever proposed its adop- 
tion by this House. We hear a great deal 
of abuse of what are called the ‘‘ bye-fran- 
chises’’ or the special franchises. We 
are obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
giving a decent epithet to describe them 
after the phrases applied to them by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. We hear, 
I say, a great deal of abuse uttered against 
those franchises; but I believe that the 
opinion of the House of Commons—the 
opinion of the majority of the House of 
Commons—is in their favour [ “No !’’]; and 
also that the calm opinion of the country 
really approves them. [‘*No!”] Whois 
the author—who are the great patrons of 
all these special franchises? They did 
not emanate from me; they did not come 
from this Bench. They came from Whig 
Prime Ministers, from coalition Prime 
Ministers, and from coalition Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. There is no doubt one 
of these special franchises which has re- 
commended itself to the sympathies of a 
great portion of the people, but which was 
never invented by a Whig or by a coali- 
tion Minister, and it is this very lodger 
franchise which I am now sternly told we 
must concede, as if in being asked to con- 
cede that we were asked to make some 
enormous sacrifice. Sir, we had consider- 
able difficulty about the lodger franchise. 
I will deal candidly with the House. I 
brought this subject before my Colleagues. 
I do not know that any of them were parti- 
cularly hostile to the lodger franchise ; 
but, of course, the first objection to it is 
that it is inconsistent with a Bill which is 
founded on the principle of rating, because 
you cannot rate the lodger. Well, that is 
an important objection ; but it is not one 
which may not be overcome. I mean to 
say that my Colleagues would not have 
been prevented by that consideration alone 
from entertaining the question of the lodger 
franchise. Several members of the pre- 
sent Cabinet were in the Cabinet which in 
1859 brought forward a lodger franchise ; 
but they said, and said naturally—‘‘ The 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire, 
the Leader of the Opposition, stated last 
year that the lodger franchise was an in- 
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significant affair, and that he believed it 
would produce very small results ; and if 
it be an insignificant affair, and will pro- 
duce very small results, what is the use of 
deviating from the principle of our Bill ? ”’ 
But now we find that the lodger franchise, 
which a few months ago was a very in- 
significant affair, and could produce only 
very small results, is the great question of 
the day. There were seven or seventeen 
heads of accusation, I forget which ; for I 
may perchance have confounded what oc- 
‘eurred here last night with what took place 
at some of those meetings where what is 
called ‘the mob of the House of Com- 
mons ” attended on the right hon. Gentle- 
man. But though there were these seven 
or seventeen heads, this one is put forward 
as the first and foremost, as the one great 
point on which the fate of the Government 
is to rest, on which a secretly prepared Re- 
solution is to be moved, and on account of 
which we are not to be allowed to go into 
Committee. This is the first great cause 
and ‘‘it must be coneeded.” Sir, I dare 
say that the lodger franchise, if we get 
into Committee, will be discussed with 
eandour and calmness ; and if it is brought 
forward in a shape that commends itself to 
the favour of the House, I have no doubt 
the House will adopt it. 

But, says the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
second place—and this is most important— 
means must be taken to prevent trafficking 
in the votes of the lowest class of house- 
holders. ‘‘ Means must be adopted!” But 
what means? [I should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to be more specific and to be 
more special on this point, as he sometimes 
is. Of course, we are all anxious to pre- 
vent this trafficking as regards ‘“ the 
lowest class of householders ’’—I must be 
careful of the words I use. I think also it 
would be very convenient if we could es- 
tablish some means of controlling the con- 
duct of the higher class of householders, 
and if I have an opportunity of bringing 
in our Bill for the prevention of bribery 
and corruption we shall make the attempt 
to do that; alhough I am not sure, after 
what has passed to-night, that it will not 
be opposed by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. But what surprises me most in 
this affair is the assumption of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire that all those persons who are 
going to be introduced into the consti- 
tuency by this Bill are anxious to be bribed. 
[“No!’’] Well, a line, a magical line, is 
to be drawn to prevent it; as if clever 
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vestrymen and cunning election agents 
would not soon convert a £4 householder 
into a £5 householder when you have got 
your precious line, and so screw the figures 
up from year to year. But if these people 
are what you assume, but what I do not 
believe them to be, then the hon. Member 
who is, I will not say the great professor 
of manhood suffrage, but the great coun- 
sellor of those who advocate manhood suf- 
frage, will show us that that line is the only 
bulwark against democracy. I remember 
some years ago, when the militia was about 
to be restored, the Government of the day, 
rather short-sightedly, determined to es- 
tablish that foree on the principle of the 
ballot ; and Lord Palmerston, who had 
then left them and gone into Opposition, op- 
posed it very much. The Government of 
the day, a Whig Government, of course 
containing many great statesmen and dis- 
tinguished orators with great power in de- 
bate, established with wonderful cogency 
of logic and fertility of illustration, the ab- 
solute necessity, if there was to be a militia, 
of adopting the ballot. Lord Palmerston, 
on that occasion, said— 

“ All these arguments are no doubt very im- 
posing ; but the reasoning of my neble and right 
hon. Friends rests entirely on this assumption, that 
the people of England cannot be trusted.” 

It was upon that issue he took the opinion 
of this House, and that the Government was 
changed. Was he right or wrong in the 
view which he maintained? Why, you 
had a militia established on the voluntary 
principle, and you found that the people of 
England could be trusted. They received 
their bounty money and come back in at- 
cordance with their engagement every year, 
and no institution could be more success- 
ful, notwithstanding the opposite view that 
it was impossible to establish a militia on the 
voluntary principle because the great body 
of the people could not be trusted. I now 
say the same thing with regard to these 
frequent remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire, 
who assumes that everybody who is about 
to be introduced into the constituencies is 
already preparing to be bribed [‘*No, no!””}; 
that every gentleman who expects to be a 
Member of Parliament is ready to become 
a briber; and that a scene of corruption 
will be the consequence of this popular 
franchise. I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of the extreme difficulty, and 
not only the extreme difficulty, but the im- 
mense cost, of bribery under the circum- 
stances which will follow the passing of 
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this Bill. Why, it would exhaust all those 
fabulous resources which have recently 
been the subject of investigation before 
Committees, and with results with which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham seems 
so peculiarly to sympathize. Let me take 
the fifty-seven boroughs in which the Small 
Tenements Act is universally in force, and 
which furnish the best test on this point. 
Among these boroughs there are only ten 
which have less than 500 occupiers within 
their limits, the average of the whole fifty- 
seven being 2,445 in each constituency. 
Well, those wicked vestrymen and artful 
election agents are to pay their rates for 
2,445 men for two years certain, and if 
you take the average existence of Parlia- 
ments at three-and-a-half years, they must 
pay the rates for that number for that time, 
and when they have paid their rates what 
hold, I would ask, will they have on them ? 
for if they consented to pay their rates for 
three-and-a-half or even two years, I think 
it very likely these electors would turn 
round when the hour for action came, and, 
in consequence of the experience which 
they had acquired, expect something further 
and upon a larger stale. Yet, this is the 
sort of argument—this appeal to the im- 
possible—which is used to show that a 
proposal which is politic and necessary 
ought not to be adopted. 

The third menace of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was of this nature—He says the 
distinction between different classes of 
ratepayers must be abolished. Now that 
isa very serious question, and one on which 
a decision ought not to be pronounced by 
this House in haste. I very much doubt 
the policy in a country like England, and 
with institutions such as here prevail, of 
attempting by artificial means to obtain 
anything like a similarity of suffrage at a 
sacrifice of what I may venture to call the 
natural circumstances in which we are 
placed. It is most desirable not to deal in 
a Bill like the present with any privileges 
which happen previously to exist. If 
therefore you give the franchise to new 
classes on the condition of personally pay- 
ing rates and of adequate residence, you 
must adopt provisions which are not iden- 
tical with those which prevail at present 
under the law ; but that difficulty has been 
felt before. It is not the first time, as the 


right hon. Gentleman reminded us the other 
night, that such combinations have been 
considered by Cabinets and Governments 
of which he was a distinguished member. 
Provisions precisely the same as those 
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which we now proposed making a distinc- - 
tion between those already in possession of 
the franchise, and newly enfranchised 
classes, were contained in the Reform Bill 
introduced by the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen, and there were also provisions 
specially guarding the rights and privileges 
of old constituencies. That shows that the 
subject must have been considered by the 
wise and eminent men—some of them the 
most wise and eminent whom the country 
has produced in this century—who were 
members of that Cabinet. You may depend 
upon it that it was not idly that such regu- 
lations were framed, and framed too at a 
time when a £6 rental was the reduction 
suggested, instead of the great reduction 
which is now proposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that I am happy in re- 
membering the mistakes of my predeces- 
sors. Now, that may be a taunt, or it may 
be a philosophic observation ; but 1 know 
this—to revert to the immortal subject of 
the lodger franchise, which, we are told, 
is the great political question of the day, 
that, in the Bill of last year, that favourite 
offspring of the intellect and passion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was enacted that 
there should be a qualifying term of two 
years’ residence. What, then, becomes of 
all this idle rodomontade about our new- 
fangled schemes and principles, which it is 
said the English people cannot endure, 
when eight or nine months ago the same 
principles and policy were professed, advo- 
eated, and recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself? Now, I have pre- 
sumed to impress on the House that this 
is a most important question, and I hope 
it will not decide upon it with any precipi- 
tation. It is of the utmost consequence, 
if you establish the suffrage on the prin- 
ciples which we recommend, that into it 
the element of residence, and adequate resi- 
dence, should enter. There is no other 
condition which would give satisfaction to 
the people of this country generally, and 
permit me to say that there is no condition 
which has been more popularly received by 
the working classes. We have some means, 
though we may not be favoured with all 
the inspired information respecting the 
people which hovers round the head of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, of becoming 
acquainted with the feelings and opinions 
of the great variety of classes in this 
country at the present moment. There is 
not a day on which, on this question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, the Government are not 
in the receipt of I do not say hundreds, 
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but scores upon scores of important com- | franchise and the dual vote must be aban- 
munications coming from all classes of work- | doned. Let me say a word first about the 


ing men, individually, collectively, in as- 


sembled bodies, and committees, and I will 
frankly admit that very critical and shrewd | 


remarks are in them sometimes made on 
our propositions, for I do not pretend that 
they contain nothing but eulogium. 


with respect, and by which I hope we may 
profit ; but although in some of them con- 


siderable objections are urged with regard to | 


rating, and not unnaturally, because when 
a man is called upon to pay he thinks 
twice before assenting to such a proposal 
—there is observable in them this remark- 
able characteristice—that without exception 
they entertain but one opinion on the ques- 
tion of residencé. They cheerfully propose 
the municipal term of residence as a quali- 
fication for the exercise of the franchise ; 
so that all this vaunted indignation of the 
right hon. Gentleman is entirely mis- 
placed, and is indulged in in complete 
ignorance of what the feeling of the coun- 
try really is on the subject of residence. 
This is a condition which recommends it- 
self to the good sense and is accepted by 
the integrity of Englishmen, and we shall, 
I believe, make a great mistake if we deviate 
from this proposition in the Bill. I admit 
that there is at first sight something in- 
vidious — though that interpretation does 
not seem to have occurred to those to whom 
I have just been alluding—in having one 
household qualification based on one year, 
and another for a longer term; but’ when 
you are dealing with complicated transac- 
tions of this kind, and when you are adding 
new franchises to old constituencies, there 
must be irregularities, from which some 
persons may draw invidious inferences, 
though the people at large do not. If you 
make any proposition in Committee with 
a view to remove this invidious character 
without destroying the fundamental con- 
dition, we shall, of course, be prepared to 
consider it. It has been suggested that 
the term with regard to the £10 house- 
holders should be increased to two years, 
reserving all existing rights, and the sug- 
gestion may be worthy of consideration ; 
but depend upon it the House will commit 
& great error if it supposes that by re- 
ducing the term of residence as a test of 
fitness for the exercise of the franchise it 
will be doing that which the working classes 
either desire or approve. 

_ I now approach the fourth head of the 
impeachment. It is said that the taxing 
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taxing franchise. I have already touched 
on the lodger franchise, and I leave that 
respectable franchise, the savings bank 
franchise, and others invented by Lord 


 Russell—who is supposed to be the most 


They | 


are communications which we attend to | I leave them with the dust of almost vener- 


learned man on the subject of franchises— 


able antiquity on them, and I proceed to 


this dreadful invention of Lord Derby’s 





Government —the franchise founded on 
direct taxation. But this, too, has not the 
claim of originality, This also is a fran- 
chise proposed by previous Administrations. 
Let me call the attention of the House to 
the circumstances under which this fran- 
chise was first proposed. It was proposed 
first in 1852, Lord John Russell then being 
Prime Minister. He had to draw up a 
Reform Bill. Generally speaking that is 
an easy task to him; but on this occasion 
he wished to appear with some novelty, 
and some new franchises were proposed. 
Being a man of a constitutional tempera- 
ment, he determined to have a franchise 
founded on the greatest duty of English- 
men—that of paying taxes. He thought 
that duty should confer a right. When a 
Minister, and especially a Minister more 
distinguished for his constitutional than his 
financial knowledge, projects a franchise 
of this kind, of course he avails himself 
of the best information. He brings to his 
aid the intelligent views of adepts; he 
broaches his idea, and has it weil discussed 
in argument by persons well versed in all 
the details, and it was only, of course, on 
their advice that he adopted the scheme, 
which was proposed in this House, and 
which died an untimely death. The House 
never pronounced against it ; but in course 
of time—in the course of two rather im- 
portant and troubled years—there was a 
new Administration, and a new Reform 
Bill was introduced. The question of the 
franchise founded on direct taxation was 
again brought before the consideration of 
Parliament. Mark what happened between 
1852 and 1854 on the subject of direct 
taxation. The question of the income tax 
during those two years was the question 
of the day. It engrossed public atten- 
tion, and made the fate and fall of 
Ministers. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire obtained, 
and justly obtained, great distinction for 
the manner in which he treated the ques- 
tion of the income tax, and showed him- 
self a complete master of all its details. 
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“It was a great advantage to Lord Russell 
when Lord Aberdeen deputed to him the 
task of providing a franchise founded on tax- 
ation, that he could consult the right hon. 
Gentleman—a man transcendant on all sub- 
jects, eminent for his knowledge of finance, 
but most remarkable for his knowledge of 
direct taxation. Any failure which Lord 
Russell met with in 1852, might be as- 
cribed to circumstances totally irrelevant 
to the merits of the Bill; they could not 
again be anticipated, especially with the 


immense advantage of the assistance of | 


the right hon. Gentleman, who is able to 
take a part in the consideration of every 
subject. I have no doubt he was consulted 
on every part of the Reform Bill of 1854. 
I believe he drew up the proviso which 
saved the rights of the £10 householders. 
It is in his style. It was, I say, of im- 
mense advantage to Lord Russell, when 
forming a franchise founded on direct tax- 
ation, that he had the assistance of a per- 
son of the great ability and strong charac- 
ter of the right hon. Gentleman, who was 
entire master of the subject. There can 
be no doubt, the right hon. Gentleman was 
the constructor of the franchise founded | 
on direct taxation. Then, how can we! 
reconcile with such circumstances the lan- | 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
this franchise will make faggot votes ; 
that it is the most objectionable of all pro- 
positions ; and to repeat the words em- 
ployed by the right hon. Gentleman last 
night, it must be abandoned? Whether 
the House will abandon it or not is a sub- 
ject for future consideration ; but practical 
men, who know as much about the inci- 
dence of the income tax and the subject of 
taxation generally as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire, 
laugh at his objections, and say that there 
is nothing in them. They were perfectly 
surprised at the remarks which the House 
of Commons received with the natural de- 
ference and the natural credulity which it 
is the pleasure of the House to extend to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have before 
me some remarks on the subject in a letter 
dated the 24th of March, written by one 
who, I suppose, the right hon. Gentleman 
will not hesitate for a moment to acknow- 
ledge to be a consummate judge of the 
subject, and whom I know personally he 
highly respects. I will read it— 


“I do not see that the proposition for giving 
the payers of direct taxation to the amount of 
20s. a vote would offer means for creating faggot 
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liable in almost every such case would have a 
vote from other sources. As regards the income 
tax, I think it is absurd to suppose that a man 
would return his income for assessment, having 
none, for the purpose of getting on the register. 
He must do it annually, and pay the tax, and he 
could not obtain it back on the ground of exemp- 
tion. With regard to the assessed taxes, the 
asssessment is not made until after the year in 
which the article subject to taxation has been 
kept, and will a person state in his assessment 
paper that he had a carriage, horses, and servants 
in the year preceding, having had none? I do 
not believe it, for persons of that class would not 
be supplied with the ordinary printed tax paper 
to make the return which would be brought into 
the assessment. And how could they be assessed ? 
The revising barrister should be empowered to 
require the claimant to prove his bond fide liabi- 
lity, and a clause to that effect should be inserted 
in the Bill.” 


Well, that is the opinion of Sir Charles 
Pressley, and everybody who knows him 
knows him to be a man of consummate 
ability. Here is another opinion, that of 
a calmer temperament, perhaps, but it is 
well worth the consideration of the House. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Stevenson, and 
he says that he agrees with Sir Charles 
Pressley in applying the remedy which he 
suggests. But he adds that he would be 
disposed to doubt whether any inquisition 
iuto the affairs of men who are to be 
charged with the income tax would be ne- 
cessary, for it should be remembered that 
the assessment of men in situations are 
furnished by their employers, and that 
therefore no extensive frauds could be 
committed without the knowledge of their 
masters. Now, I ask the House, after 
hearing these opinions from such men, and 
remembering that Lord Aberdeen’s Ad- 
ministration was the author of this very 
franchise, and which, no doubt, was con- 
structed under the special advice and 
counsel of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, or, if not, he was remiss in the per- 
formance of his duties, as a Member of 
that Cabinet, whether such arguments as 
he used last night should have been ut- 
tered, particularly when we think of the 
respect due to Lord Russell, should not 
have been withheld. There should have 
been more regard for the feelings of that 
distinguished nobleman. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman might have spared the 
epithets he showered on this franchise. It 
is very possible that in the Committee it 
may be improved. Well, if not, what is 
the use of going into Committee? Some 
hon, Gentlemen seem to think it a wise 
thing to sneer at the action of their own 
Committee. These are questions, if there 
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are any, with respect to which the House 
has the power of improving the suggestions 
of Ministers. 

I leave for a moment, until I have 
touched on some slighter topics, the 
question of the dual vote, in order to come 
to the fifth article of impeachment, which 
was couched in the same imperative and 
authoritative language—“ the re-distribu- 
tion must be enlarged.” [ Hear, hear ! 
from an hon. Member on the Opposition 
Benches.| The hon. Member who cheers 
is bound to tell us what he means by en- 
larging the re-distribution. I will not do 
as the right hon. Gentleman did last night 
-—I will not call on the hon. Member to 
make his maiden speech now by way of 
parenthesis to my observations; but I must 
say that, in trying to settle the most dif- 
ficult question of the day, we have a right 
to expect from the hon. Member, as well 
as from a statesman in the position of the 
right hen. Gentleman opposite, some in- 
dication of their views of enlarged re- 
distribution. That, Sir, is a very import- 
ant question. We, Sir, may have con- 
tracted views and limited notions on the 
subject ; but we have been frank in stating 
them. Is the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire, then, to 


Parliamentary 


sit there, with his large process of dis- 
tribution, surrounded by some who think 
themselves his followers and his friends, 
while he may be prepared to stab them 


tothe heart? I say that particularly, be- 
cause I am told there is to be a large 
scheme of re-distribution, with which it is 
impossible to proceed without destroying 
his most intimate friends. Now, Sir, we 
have laid down the principles on which 
we think re-distribution ought to take 
place. If there be any Gentlemen who 
are of opinion that any strange and new 
principles should be introduced—if there 
are advocates of cumulative voting and 
other means of obtaining the opinion not 
only of majorities but of minorities ; but 
which new principles cannot be applied 
without a great change in our whole elec- 
toral scheme; I understand, I respect 
those opinions, though I differ from them; 
but I deny that any man has a right to 
loll on his easy seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and only tell us when a practical 
proposition is brought forward that the re- 
distribution must be enlarged. I say the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to take the 
earliest opportunity of informing the coun- 
try what are the views on which he thinks 
re-distribution ought to take place, and 
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calm the uneasy feelings of all his adherents 
—uneasy feelings with which I sympathize, 
but do not wish to share. 

Then we are told that the county fran- 
chise must be reduced. Well, we have re- 
duced it ; we make a proposition to reduce 
the county franchise. The county occupation 
franchise is at present £50. We propose 
it should be £15 on a rating basis cer- 
tainly ; but every one will admit that 
that is a very large reduction. I have 
not heard that any much larger reduction 
is proposed ; at any rate, that is a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. It is entirely 
for discussion in Committee. Did not 
Lord Palmerston, when he voted for the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Surrey (Mr, 
Locke King)—a Bill for a £10 county 
qualification—did he not say he was not 
pledged for £10, and in Committee would 
propose £20, Then, as to voting-papers; 
itis a very interesting question. Voting- 
papers, we are told, must not be pressed. 
So far as I am concerned, they will be 
pressed ; but it is a question on which 
the opinion of the House ought to be 
taken ; and I heard with pleasure last 
night that the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck )—I say the Member for Sheffield, 
for so he should always be described—the 
Member for Sheffield did incidentally re- 
mark that of the principle of voting-papers | 
he approved. I do not say he is pledged 
to the application of it in the Govern- 
ment Bill ; but every man of sense and ex- 
perience must feel that this is a very im- 
portant principle, well worthy of the consi- 
deration of the House of Commons. [ Mr. 
Roesuck : I beg to inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that he makes a mistake. 
I never said any such thing.] I regret, 
Sir, that a pleasing illusion has been 
dispelled; but I have such confidence 
in the intelligence and candour of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that I will 
not despair that he may yet support it. 

Now, Sir, let me ask the attention of the 
House to what the Member for Birming- 
ham very properly described as, after all, 
the great question—the borough franchise. 
You have been trying to deal with the 
borough franchise for fifteen years. Five 
Governments have made propositions— 
four Governments certainly ; the fifth pro- 
posed no change, but still, at least, they 
expressed by their policy an opinion on the 
subject. Five Governments have attempted 
to deal with the borough franchise. It has 
been twice attempted to be dealt with in 
this very House of Parliament. There is 
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no figure, no combination of figures, there 
are no means by which value can be ascer- 
tained that you have not had recourse to ; 
and now some Gentlemen opposite are 
following the old track, and believe that 
they have arrived at a solution of all diffi- 
culties and determination of all political 
perplexity on the subject by taking refuge 
in £5 rating, when every one knows that 
it is as shifting as the sand for a founda- 
tion on which to rest any superstructure, 
and that all those election agents we hear 
of, and all those ambitious and cunning 
overseers that now occupy so much atten- 
tion, could by their power or favour convert 
a£3 or £4 into a £5 rating with the 
greatest ease. We have taken the subject 
into consideration, and have thought it was 
wise to establish this franchise on a dis- 
tinct principle that could not be mistaken ; 
and we say, if a man personally pays his 
rates, and has resided a certain time, that 
is primdé facie evidence that he is a man 
of a regular, methodical, and dutiful course 
of life ; and, on the whole, in a borough, 
avery good test. You must have some 
test in all these cases. The Member for 
Birmingham is against all tests whatever. 
I think there are such things as tests. The 
man who has a house, who is rated to the 
poor, who pays his rates, and who for two 
years has paid his rates, these are cireum- 
stances that recommend him to our minds 
as a man competent to fulfila trust. But 
then the Member for Birmingham, and a 
great many Members before him, have 
said your principle may or may not be a 
good one ; but assuming that it is a good 
principle, your application of it may not 
be good. We find that practically you are 
leaving out of the enjoyment of the fran- 
chise a great many men who are quite 
competent to exercise it and deserve it, 
and that in consequence of legislation not, 
after all, very old. Well, when we are 
talking of an ancient constitution, and 
speculating on the possibility of investing 
men with rights which may influence the 
destinies of our country for ages to come, 
you come and tell us of rating Acts, which, 
after all, were only passed in the memory 
of our fathers and ourselves, and these 
are to be the obstacles which are to pre- 
vent us from establishing the franchise 
of Englishmen on the ancient and proper 
basis. But we meet that difficulty fairly 
and thoroughly, I think ; and we say, Let 
every man who by tle action of these 
local or general Acts is not rated to the 
relief of the poor have the privilege of 
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calling upon the official person to rate 
him ; and let him in consequence obtain 
the enjoyment of the suffrage. No one 
pretends that the principle is not sound, 
and that the proposition is not large. The 
principle is this:—A man who is person- 
ally rated, and who has by his residence 
what is thought in this country a fair 
claim to the trust of the community, is 
to have the suffrage. And if by these 
peculiar Acts of Parliament there are 
classes who are, as it weré; prevented from 
enjoying on these conditions the suffrage, 
we give them the right, notwithstanding 
these Acts, of asserting their claim and 
acquiring the franchise. Now, who can 
deny that that principle is correct in 
theory? The application of it is vast and 
unlimited. 

What, then, are the objections to this ? 
We have heard many; but I think they 
were summed up in the speech we heard 
to-night from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer). 
I remember—I am sorry to say one re- 
members too many things now—but I 
remember, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire, who 
was in that Parliament, remembers also, 
that there was a great party struggle in 
this House—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man belonged then to the same party as 
myself—with respect to the policy pursued 
by the Government in regard to China. A 
reference was made to the elaborate speech 
of a lawyer delivered during that debate 
by Sir James Graham, whose name is not 
often mentioned in this House, but is never 
by me to be mentioned without respect 
and affection; for he was one of the most 
considerable men we ever had in this House. 
He rose in his stately cynicism, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let us get out of the region of 
Nisi Prius ;” and when we come here to 
offer the franchise to the people of Eng- 
land—notwithstanding the imputations of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham—in a 
spirit of sincerity and trath—when we 
offer to establish it on a principle that no 
one can contravert, and to apply it with- 
out limit—when I heard those observations 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Richmond, I recollected the 
observation of Sir James Graham, and I 
say we must get out of the region of Misi 
Prius. 

But there is another spirit in which to 
deal with this question than that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and that is 
the spirit of the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite, who takes a more statesmanlike 
view of this question ; for although on the 
subject of rating he delighted and misled 
the House at the some time, yet he touched 
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longer a system that produces among usa 
Hunt or a Cobbett? Among the twenty- 
seven towns in which the Small Tenements 
Act prevails you have this large constitu- 


ency. There is a dozen of these twenty- 
seven boroughs having some of the most 
considerable constituencies in England. 
There are Stockport, Bradford, and half-a- 
dozen others. [{Mr. GiapsTonE: Stoke- 


on greater themes. He said this system 
of yours is all inequality ; this is the diffi- 
culty I find in it ; this is the fatal conse- 
quence I denounce. If you establish your 
suffrage on rating and apply it, you will 
not find two towns in which the same|upon-Trent.] That is one of the greatest 
suffrage will exist. There are fifty-seven | arguments that I have heard in favour of 
towns in which the Small Tenements Act | it, though the right hon. Gentleman the 
prevails ; there are ninety-two in which it | other night, taking advantage of the posi- 
partially prevails; and there are twenty- | tion he had in the debate, appealed to my 
seven in which it does not prevail at all.| hon. Friend theMember for Stoke-upon- 
And then the hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Good | Trent (Mr, B. Hope), who, in consequence, 
God, what will be the consequence under | delivered a fiery invective against our Bill. 
such circumstances of the application of | I will not stop to consider what would be 
such a proposition as that in your Bill? ”’ | his relative position if this £5 rating were 
Why, Sir, I always thought that what we adopted in his borough instead of our pro- 
have been complaining of for years was | posal. It would make a difference of only 
the dreary monotony of the settlement of | a very few thousands. There would be a 
1832, and the too identical character of | difference as between 15,000 and 9,000. 
the constituency under that Act. Every | But every one knows that my hon. Friend 
time these discussions were brought-on we | is perfectly superior to any political acci- 
were told over and over again that what dents of this kind. The hon. Member 
the country languished for was the variety is Member for the Potteries, and, in my 
of franchise that they were deprived of by | opinion, he will always represent the Pot- 
the Act of 1832, and that if that had been | teries, because they are filled by an intelli- 
re-introduced in any of the schemes of gent population, who like men of social 





later years one of the great wants of the | standing and refined taste in the arts, and 


who are not insensible to the charms of 


country would have been supplied. It had | 
been said, and most justly said, that the re- | 
markable characteristics of this assembly 
—the variety of character which distin- | 
guishes it—is really owing to the ma-| 
chinery of the small boroughs which were 
called into existence, partly under the Plan- 
tagenets, but certainly under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, and which have given to 
England that varied representation of in- 
terests which India and our multifarious 
colonies, the settlements of two oceans and 
of two hemispheres demanded. And I 
say of these Local Rating Acts, which 
have been so criticized—these Small Tene- 
ments Acts, which prevail, we are given to 
understand, with a power as secret and 
inserutable as that of the Jesuits—that 
they can absolutely, though unintentionally, 
give us that variety which the country re- 
quires, and which I believe is an admirable 
quality. [**Oh!’"] Why, how does it 
work ? There are twenty-seven boroughs 
under this system in which almost household 
suffrage prevails. What -is the harm of 
that? Have you not been year after year 
deploring that you have no longer Members 
for Preston and such places elected by 
household suffrage —that we have no 
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his rich and grotesque rhetoric. 

Well now, Sir, let me ask the House to 
consider what is the result of our proposal 
respecting the borough franchise. Our 
proposal—I must repeat it again even at 
the risk of wearying the House—is that 
every householder who is rated to the poor 
and personally pays his rates, and who 
has occupied his house for two years, shall 
possess the franchise. 1 never wished in 
arguing this question that its merits should 
depend on the exact numbers that may be 
admitted under it to the exercise of the 
suffrage. I think that on that subject a 
vast misapprehension prevails. It is a 
mistake to suppose that mere numbers 
make democracy. So long as you have 
fitness and variety it is impossible that 
democracy can prevail. In our proposal 
we believe these two elements do prevail. 
Now, Sir, recurring to a point to which I 
alluded when I first rose in answer to the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, I mentioned 
the other night that by our scheme 240,000 
persons in round numbers would be quali- 
fied to enjoy the franchise, and I thought 
that it was the duty of statesmen and 
politicians in the proposal of laws to look 
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to those who would be qualified, and not to 


those who would vote. I think, with great 
deference, that the House has rather erred 
in trying always to calculate the state of 
the poll. But this isa practical assembly, 
and I adopt its tone, and I will argue the 


ease in the way in which the House, and | 


especially the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), appears to wish it to be con- 
sidered. The right hon. Gentleman tells 
us that my 240,000 qualified persons 
would only prove to be 120,000 persons who 
could possibly go to the poll. I believe, 
however, that he did not subject even them 
to the constitutional conditions of our Bill 
—that they should be personally rated, 
and that they should reside for two years, 
[Mr. Grapstone: I have.] Well, we ex- 
pect some opposition to our Bill; but it 
should be an opposition on some definite 
ground. Is it a Radical, or is it a Conser- 
vative Bill? You must oppose it on one 
ground or the other. You cannot blow 
hot and cold upon it. I brought it forward 
not as a Radical, but as a Conservative 
measure. I brought it forward as a Con- 
servative, but as a popular Bill, and if the 
word had not been objected to the other 
night I would say that I defy any person 
to show me any measure which the House 
has passed of a more popular, and at the 
same time of-a more Conservative cha- 
racter. I admit that these 120,000 may 
be the most that are practically admitted 
to the exercise of the franchise by our pro- 
posal. We never considered the numbers, 
but we looked to the principle. We looked 
to the means by which we might unite 
competency and fitness with variety of 
character, in order to form the constitu- 
tion of the country. If we have to re- 
duce the 240,000 by one-half, the same 
rule must of course apply to the 460,000 
compound-householders, who, according 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham, are 
excluded by this Bill. I never apprehended 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham was 
ready to enfranchise all these persons. On 
the contrary, no man has ever impressed 
upon society more strenuously that there 
are a great many people to whom he would 
not give the power of voting. Following, 
then, the principle to which I have just 
referred, those 460,000 compound-house- 
holders will be reduced to 230,000. If 
you apply the constitutional conditions 


which we ask the House to adopt, that 
number will be still further reduced. Upon 
these constitutional conditions the House 
ought to give an opinion. 


Are they or 
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| are they not of opinion that a man who 
is to be intrusted with the suffrage should 
be rated to the poor, should pay his own 
rates, and have, moreover, a two years’ 
residence in the place where he is so 
| rated? I cannot apprehend that the num- 
ber that will be admitted within the pale 
of the Constitution, as it is called, by the 
scheme which we propose, will be so great as 
to cause any distrust or alarm. I believe 
that those who will obtain the franchise, 
and who are not compound-householders, 
will not exceed the number which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire has estimated as the imme- 
diate consequence of our Bill. But it must 
be remembered that our Bill is not framed, 
as was the one of last Session, to enfran- 
chise a specific number of persons. We do 
not attempt that. We lay down a principle 
and let that principle work ; but if you ask 
us what will be the result of its working, 
we say—although we do not wish to found 
our policy on it—that we do not apprehend 
the number that will be admitted to the 
enjoyment of the franchise will exceed the 
number contemplated by the Bill of last 
Session. But there is this difference be- 
tween our proposition and the proposition 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
was founded upon a state of things which 
was liable to be changed the next year, 
when the question might possibly have to 
be raised again, while the proposition that 
we make is founded upon a principle that 
is not liable to alteration. With regard to 
the dual vote, I frankly confess, when I 
consider how limited may be the number 
enfranchised by our scheme, that I am 
not prepared to recommend a proposition 
which was originally intended to protect 
the middle classes against an invasion of 
their political power. That proposition as 
to the dual vote was not merely brought 
forward as a check and a counterpoise. 
No such mere vulgar idea entered our 
minds. [‘*Oh,oh!’’] It is all very well 
for Gentlemen to sneer. Nothing is easier 
than that ; but you must recollect that for 
a number of years the attention of some of 
the most eminent men, and of some of the 
profoundest thinkers, has been given to 
the subject of Parliamentary representa- 
tion; and that by many of them it has been 
held that it is impossible to disturb the 
balance of political power, as it now exists, 
without departing from the old system of 
apportioning one vote to each individual. 














We cannot, however, be blind to what has 
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recently occurred. We believed that men 
of great mark and standing were prepared 
to support this view, and possibly even now, 
before we have finished with this Bill, we 
shall find more than one hon. Member 
rising to propose a still broader and 
stronger principle than the one involved in 
the dual vote. The question is a profound 
one, and one that has commanded and 
will command great attention. But this 
is essentially a practical assembly, and it is 
the business of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring forward, and, if possible, to pass 
a measure of Reform. We must also defer 
to the wishes of our supporters. What 
encouragements have we received from this 
side of the House upon this point ? 
[ Laughter.| Do hon. Gentlemen mean to 
say that we are to disregard the opinions 
of our friends? Why, Sir, we are not 
prepared to disregard the opinions even 
of our foes. If there be any one ques- 
tion upon which the opinion of the House 
has been expressed more clearly than 
upon another, it has been upon this. And 
most certainly we have received no en- 
couragement. From first to last no one 
has spoken a single word in its favour. 
I had hoped that some stray philosopher 
would have risen to say something in its 
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behalf, and to have lent dignity to our 
forlorn position. I had hoped that the noble 
Viscount the Member for Stamford (Vis- 
count Cranbourne) would have given it 
his support, but even he denounced it. 
Viscount CRANBOURNE: I beg the 


right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I dis- 
tinetly stated that I thought the proposal 
just. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: At any rate the noble Viscount 
said he believed it to be impracticable, and 
if practicable, would do no good. How can 
one fight against such difficulties? I am 
prepared to fight against the greatest diffi- 
culties. But we stand here as practical 
men, with a duty to fulfil, and that is to 
pass a Bill for the Amendment of the Re- 
presentation of the People, and it would 
therefore have been worse than idle to 
persist against such opposition. One word 
before I conclude. I hear much of the 
struggle of parties in this House, and I 
hear much of combinations that may occur, 
and courses that may be taken, which may 
affect the fate of this Bill. All I can say 
on the part of my Colleagues and myself is 
that we have no other wish at the present 
moment than, with the co-operation of this 
House, to bring the question of Parlia- 
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mentary Reform to a settlement. I know 
the Parliamentary incredulity with which 
many will receive avowals that we are 
only influenced in the course we are taking 
by a sense of duty; but I do assure the 
House, if they need such assurances after 
what we have gone through, after the 
sacrifices we have made, after having sur- 
rendered our political connection with men 
whom we more than regarded—I can as- 
sure them no other principle animates us 
but a conviction that we ought not to desert 
our posts until this question has been 
settled. Rest assured that it is not for 
the weal of England that this settlement 
should be delayed. You may think that 
the horison is not disturbed at the present 
juncture—you may think that surrounding 
circumstances may be favourable to dilatory 
action, some of you may think, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, that ambition 
may be gratified, and that the country 
may look favourably upon those who pre- 
vent the passing of this Bill. Do not 
believe it. There is a deep responsibility 
with regard to this question, resting not 
upon the Government merely, but upon 
the whole House of Commons. We are 
prepared, as I think I have shown, to act 
in all sincerity in this matter. Act with 
us cordially and candidly, assist us to carry 
this measure. We will not shrink from 
deferring to your suggestions so long as 
they are consistent with the main object 
of this Bill which we have never concealed 
from you, and which is to preserve the 
representative character of the House of 
Commons. Act with us, I say, cordially 
and candidly, you will find on our side 
complete reciprocity of feeling. Pass the 
Bill, and then change the Ministry if you 
like. 


Question put, and agreed to: Bill read 
a second time. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: The Mutiny Bill must be taken 
on Thursday next : on the following Mon- 
day, there are Votes in Supply which can- 
not be deferred. On the 4th of April I 
propose to make the Financial Statement, 
and I will therefore give Monday the 8th 
for Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot think 
that the arrangement proposed is the one 
which would be most convenient to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman says 
it is a matter of great necessity that the 
Financial Statement should be made on 
the 4th. Now, no doubt there are some- 
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times peculiar circumstances which render 
it very desirable that that Statement 
should be made at a very early period 
indeed ; but we have not been given to 
understand that there is on this occasion 
any great question pending which disturbs 
the public mind, or which agitates trade 
and throws it into a state of suspension, 
such as would necessitate the proceeding 
with the Financial Statement at a particu- 
larly early date. Moreover, it is very 
difficult, as I know from experience, to 
get all the facts connected with the finance 
of the country into a position to be pre- 
sented to the House as early as three days 
after making up the year’s accounts. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell us 
whether any great change is contemplated 
in our financial system, or whether there is 
any large reduction of taxation which he 
is able to promise, or any other topic of 
extreme importance, I, for one, should not, 
if such circumstances exist, at all object to 
the proposal which he has made; but 
otherwise it does not appear to me con- 
venient to the House to postpone the 
Motion for the Speaker’s leaving the Chair 
until the 8th. I am far from saying that 
the difference between the 4th and the 8th 
is one on which I, for one, should think it 
necessary to go to an issue with Her 
Majesty’s Government, for I do not think 
the question is one of such magnitude, as 
to justify that course; but I hope the 
right hon, Gentleman will be disposed to 
re-consider his proposal. [**No, no!’”] Much 
more ample time would be allowed for the 
House either to go through the discussion 
which may precede the Speaker’s leaving 
the Chair, or to enter upon the consideration 
in some other manner of the main pro- 
visions of this Bill, if he would fix the 
Motion for the 4th than if he postpones it 
till the 8th. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: We have, of course, considered 
the question from every point of view, and 
for many reasons we are convinced that 
the course we are taking is the most con- 
venient for the public interests. 


Bill committed for Monday 8th April. 


COUNTY TREASURER (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The O’Conor Dov, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Office of County Trea- 
surer in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by The 
O’Coxor Don, Colonel Grevinte-Nueent, and 
Mr. Syway. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ewart, Bill to amend and 
consolidate the Public Libraries Acts (Scotland), 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ewarr and Sir 
Joun Ociivy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 27, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]—Setecr Commirree—On Fire Pro- 
tection nominated. 

Pustic Biuts—Ordered—Sale of Liquors on 
Sunday * ; Sale of Liquors (Ireland).* 

First Reading—Sale of Liquors (Ireland) * [95] ; 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday * [96]; Traffic Re- 
gulation (Metropolis) * [97]. 

Second Reading—Artizans’ and Labourers’ D well- 
ings [14]. 

Committee—Criminal Law [8]; Land Contracts 
(Ireland) * [32] [r.v.]; Sale of Land by Auc- 
tion (Lords)* (70). 

Report—Criminal Law [8]; Sale of Land by 
Auction (Lords) * [70 & 94). 

Considered as amended—Lyon King of Arms 
(Scotland) * [44]. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS BILL. 
(Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, Mr. Kinnaird, 
Mr. Locke.) 
[BILL 14.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reacing read. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that he would occupy as little of the time 
of the House as was consistent with the 
duty he owed to the many people through- 
out the country who had signified their 
adhesion to the principle of the Bill. 
When he had the honour of submitting a 
similar measure to the House last year he 
was careful to state that it was introduced 
from no predisposition or predilection of his 
own for any peculiar remedy for an ac- 
knowledged evil; and that if the House 
chose to devote that attention to the sub- 
ject which it deserved, no doubt in its 
wisdom it would elaborate something 
much better than anything which his own 
limited experience could suggest. Without 
a division, the draft Bill which he then 
laid before it was read a second time by the 
House, and referred to a Select Committee, 
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on whom was devolved the task of elabo- 
rating its provisions. Without a division, 
that Committee directed him, as its Chair- 
man, to report the Bill to the House ; and 
the measure which he now asked the 
House to sanction was in ipsissimis the Bill 
which left the Select Committee. That 
Committee, as usual, was composed of 
Members from both sides of the House ; 
but what was not usual, it combined a 
degree of experience and ability peculiar 
to the subject, which fairly entitled him to 
claim the favourable consideration of the 
House for the result of its deliberations. 
He was quite aware that to many hon. 
Members around the principle of the Bill 
might seem novel, and a departure from 
that rule of non-interference in the ordi- 
nary concerns of social life which was con- 
sidered one of the corner stones of our 
national policy in these matters, and he 
frankly admitted that if a case for the 
necessity of such interference could not be 
shown, he had no right to thrust the sub- 
ject on the attention of the House. He 


would go further, and say that unless 
there was a general conviction in the 
public mind of the urgency of the mea- 
sure, the House would not be performing 
its duty in giving its sanction to a Bill 


founded upon such a principle. No ob- 
jection had been taken in limine to the 
consideration of the subject. Parliament 
had recognised the urgency of the evil. 
It had been said by many that voluntary 
effort in the way of enterprize, and volun- 
tary benevolence aiding enterprize, would 
overtake the evil, but he did not then 
believe that that expectation was well 
founded, nor did he now, and his opinion 
was strengthened by the petition which 
had been presented to the House on the 
subject. The delay which occurred be- 
tween the consideration of the Bill in the 
Select Committee and the subsequent 
change of Government which prevented 
it passing its final stage last Session, 
gave an opportunity for its public re- 
consideration; and he appealed to every 
hon. Member who watched the tide of 
popular opinion upon public questions to 
say whether there had not been a con- 
sentaueity of opinion in favour of this 
measure. He had had the honour of pre- 
senting petitions signed by hundreds and 
thousands of persons, some being clergy- 
men and ministers of other denominations, 
others employing great numbers of arti- 
zans and labourers, and others again arti- 
zans themselves, who were to be primarily 
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benefited by the Bill. On the other hand, 
it was right to say that the only 
objections raised to the measure this year 
emanated from a very small minority of 
those corporate bodies and local authori- 
ties upon whom it would impose additional 
trouble. Now, let them ask the House to 
consider broadly this question. They 
knew that the population was yearly in- 
creasing, and that increment was in the 
great towns, and not in the counties, 
They knew that the tendency of the day, 
which the House ought not to attempt to 
control, was towards the concentration of 
capital and employment, and the Home 
Secretary had daily evidence before him 
that there was a tendency to the conges- 
tion of population in a few great centres 
of industry, in which it required all the 
vigilance which the Government could 
exercise to maintain order, keep the 
peace, and conserve the health of the 
masses of population. If such were the 
tendencies of the age, it was not very 
likely that the evil of which he com- 
plained would cure itself. Many of those 
who on the first blush of the subject 
were not inclined to agree with him 
suggested, no doubt in the most disin- 
terested and philosophic spirit, laissez faire 
principle as applied to this question. 
They said, “We let commerce alone, 
we let religion alone; why not. adopt 
the laissez faire principle as applied 
to the dwellings of the poor, and let them 
alone?” He had been a member of the 
great association for the liberation of trade, 
and all his life a free trader. He was 
quite willing to give that consideration to 
others which he claimed for himself in all 
matters of conscience. Wherever they 
had a fair field and no favour, and wher- 
ever an evil existed which they could 
counteract by investigation and inquiry, 
whether it related to trade, or to an un- 
popular creed, no doubt the Jaissez faire 
principle would apply; but he, for one, did 
not undersand the application of that prin- 
ciple when they had to encounter such 
evils as fever dens and fever nests. He 
did not understand how they were in such 
cases to admit Mr. Carlyle’s terrible maxim, 
enunciated in a moment of sarcasm and 
scorn (which he feared was literally true), 
that the doctrine of free competition, car- 
ried out to its logical result, meant “ suc-. 
cess to the strongest, wreck to the weakest, 
and in the race the devil take the hind- 
most.” Let them ask any man who was 
in the habit of going amongst the poor to 
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console, to instruct, or to relieve them, what 
was the universal testimony borne as to 
the result of their operations? Was it not 
that it was labour in vain ?—that it was 
sowing the wind; that they were met by 
the mock of people who had not, literally, 
a place wherein to lay their heads in 
peace ; who had to work from morn till 
night, from ten to twelve hours a day; and 
who on their return had to herd together 
in places to which not one Member of that 
House would consign his horse or his dog. 
How could they expect that a man who 
found himself surrounded by an infirm 
wife and sickly children, confined in a dis- 
mal den in which all the offices of nature 
had to be performed, could devote his mind 
to intellectual pursuits or mental improve- 
ment with a view to his regeneration in 
the social scale? much less could they ex- 
pect a man under these circumstances to 
abstain from going to the public-house 
round the corner and getting threepenny- 
worth of paradise in the shape of gin. 
The House was not accountable for the 
acts of Providence ; but they were account- 
able if, having means in their power, they 
neglected to use them for the purpose of 
giving-these people a chance of moral and 
physical redemption. Every day they 
heard it said that our. industry was jeo- 
pardised by competition arising around 
them in all quarters. He, for one, did not 
much fear or much regret that. In that 
respect he was a free trader indeed. The 
force of that competition no one could 
deny, and it was likely to be more or less 
advantageous or disadvantageous ; but what 
was the greatest interest in this House or 
of society in this country, in comparison 
with the performance of that duty which 
consisted in keeping the skilled classes who 
lived by labour, in a physically, socially, 
and morally healthy condition? They had 
spent two months in debating whether 
they would enfranchise and give to that 
class political power. He was ready to go 
the whole length in that direction ; but did 
they desire the franchise in comparison 
with a measure that would give them 
decent homes, without which the posses- 
sion of the franchise would be a mere 
mockery, and might become a snare? 
Everybody who had fought as he had a 
contested election knew the difficulty and 
danger of giving political rights to such 
men. They could not apply the same 
principle to men in diverse conditions. 
To men whose extreme poverty had led 
to the loss of all self-respect, and who 
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were broken down by habits of self- 
degradation, their patriotic speeches was 
as idle wind in empty space. He might 
be told that they could not afford still fur- 
ther to burden the rates, that corporate 
bodies were afraid to impose auy additional 
rates; but he maintained that it would 
rather have a contrary effect, and he would 
ask whether they could afford, in the in- 
terest even of the ratepaying community, 
to leave these evils unredressed? He 
was prepared to withdraw the Bill, if any 
Gentleman could get up and say that, as a 
matter of arithmetic, it would have an 
injurious effect upon the rates. In the 
heaviest rated districts the want of such a 
measure was felt to be greatest. He had 
presented petitions from the most heavily 
taxed districtsin the borough of Finsbury, 
where people instinctively knew that if 
they substituted decent houses for misera- 
ble hovels not worth rating, they bene- 
fited the general rate. They had in- 
stinct or common sense sufficient to know 
that if for a class of inhabitants living in 
perpetual fever nests, generating distress 
and pauperism, they substituted a class 
living on their own skilled labour in 
healthy dwellings, they created customers 
for the small shopkeepers, and by that 
means diminished the chances and inci- 
dences of pauperism. They saw well enough 
that every skilled man who was prostrated 
by preventible disease was so much capi- 
tal withdrawn from the stock of the com- 
munity which they could not supply by 
any Act of Parliament. It was not the 
rent of land or the interest upon money, 
but the wages of the labourer day by day, 
out of which the taxation of the country 
to the amount of some £60,000,000 annu- 
ally came, and every hand struck down by 
fever or disease was so much destruction 
of capital ; for he could appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen in that House, great authorities 
on political economy, whether the destruc- 
tion of every hand that could construct a 
machine, a watch, or an article of com- 
merce which entered into home or foreign 
competition, was not the destruction of so 
much capital, which was to be deducted 
from the aggregate amount devoted to the 
employment of labour? Therefore, as a 
mere matter of arithmetic, he believed 
that this Bill was not calculated to add to 
the incidence of rating. The machinery 
of the Bill clearly indicated that in the 
opinion of the Select Committee it would 
not increase the burden of the rates; 
because one of the clauses provided that 
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whenever the local authorities of any dis-| without complaint, although the only al- 
trict considered that it ought to be cleared | ternative was being turned into the 
of houses unfit for human habitation, and | streets? He would give one instance of 
that no others ought to be erected owing eviction that came under his own notice 
to the crowded state of the buildings upon | last autumn. Union Court was in that way 
that particular site, they should in that | doomed to demolition last autumn, and 
case be subject to such demolition as they | scores of families were told they must find 
would be by law subject to under the pro- | other shelter where they could. A deputa- 
visions of the Act of last Session, which | tion of the poorer inhabitants waited upon 
was introduced by the right hon. Gentle- | the President of the Board of Works, and 
man the then President of the Privy | pointed out that the effect would be to 
Council. He thought he was not stating | turn them into the streets, and accord. 
the matter unfairly when he said that that | ingly asked what they were to do. The 
Act was brought in with a consciousness right hon. Gentleman, of course, deplored 
that a proper complement to it would | the hard necessity under which they were 
be found in some such Bill as the present ; | placed, but he could suggest no remedy ; 
and when the present Government assumed they must, he said, find other places 
office last year, he had the satisfaction| where they could. What happened? 
of hearing from at least one Member of, One man, an honest industrious artizan, 
the present cahinet the acknowledgment | who was able by his labour to earn 253, 
that the operation of the Public Health{a week, and who supported his wife 
Amendment Act alone would rather tend | and a family of several children on 
to aggravate than to cure the evil com-| the produce of his industry, was driven 
plained of. He believed that in many | from his home. It had been said that the 
eases that Act had been wholly inopera- | railways provided facilities for persons so 
tive on account of the officers of health | situated, and pleasant pictures of beauti- 
shrinking from the performance of the | ful little cottages, the doors and windows 
terrible duty of wholesale eviction. He | covered with honeysuckle and wild roses, 
had been through crowded districts in the | had been drawn by ardent imaginations, 
heart of London where public improve-| where the tired artizan might rest from 
ments had been contemplated, and where | his labour and breathe the pure fresh air 
with that view it had been sought to bring of the country; but he could tell the 
the Public Health Amendment Act into! House that such things were a frightful 











operation for the purpose of removing the | 
miserable dens and hovels of the poor, | 
and where the whole thing had come to 
a stand-still; because, in the event of the 
houses being pulled down, the inhabitants 
would have no refuge but the street, and 
the officers of health shrank with horror 
from reducing them to that alternative. 
They talked about the necessity for public 
improvements, and the impropriety of 
making any resistance to the law; but 
they must remember that the plough-share 
of improvement had been driven remorse- 
lessly through the homes of hundreds of 
poor men living on the process of their 
labour, and contributing to the wealth of 
the State. Was it a question beneath the 
notice of the House how they were to be 
dealt with? Was it a matter of no im- 
portance to secure contentment among that 
great class? They might possess gene- 
rosity and benevolence; but were they to 
content themselves by telling these poor | 





classes that law and order must be pre- 


mockery and delusion, and that the neces- 
sity for workmen to live near their work 


|precluded them in most instances from 


availing themselves of those facilities were 
they never so great. It was a melancholy 
thing to reflect that the hardest things to 
coavince people of were those which were 
most obvious, and it was no wonder that 
when this class of men found themselves 
turned out of their dwellings they should 
manifest some impatience. In the case 
he was alluding to, the man was turned 
out of his home. He looked about him 
a long time in vain. He was, however, 
necessitated to live near his work, and at 
last he discovered a single room, overlook- 
ing a dirty court-yard, in the neighbour- 
hood of one of our great inns of court. 
He paid a heavy rent for permission to lay 
his head in that room. It was in the 
sweltering days of autumn. Fever watched 
his victim, tracked him to his new abode, 
and laid him down on a bed of death. 
His wife and six children had to remain 





served, and that when they receive a|in the room, breathing the pestiferous 
notice to quit their homes, miserable | fever-laden atmosphere. Why did fever 
though they might be, they must obey 
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it was because there were in that eight- 
roomed house no less than fifty-seven 
living human beings. After the man’s 
death, his wife and six children were 
thrown on the rates, so that morally, po- 
litically, and in every way it was bad 
economy to allow a state of things to con- 
tinue by which such results were brought 
about. The house in question was so full 
that the officers of the parish shrank from 
the responsibility of clearing it. It re- 
mained, the fever spread, and the great 
evil to be dreaded in this country was, he 
believed, not somuch the recurrence of the 
cholera as the prevalence of typhus and 
the pauperism which, day after day, it 
was generating. The corporation of Man- 
chester objected to the Bill because they 
said it might lead to an increase of the 
rates ; but, on the other hand, petitions 
had been presented from ministers of reli- 
gion, and others in that town, praying that 
the measure might be allowed to pass. 
He held in his hand the last number of 
the Journal of Social Science, where he 
found a paper by the medical officer of 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, in which it was 
stated that in the first eight weeks of this 
year there were in Salford and Manchester 
137 deaths from fever; that in some places 
the deaths exceeded the births, and that 
the town might be said to be built over 
one vast cesspool. Similar testimony was 
borne by Mr. Reece, the secretary to the 
Sanitary Association of Manchester, who 
said that multitudes of the people had 
their dweilling-places, or he should rather 
call them their dying-places, amid the 
scenes which he mentioned. He had, in- 
deed, been told that at Leeds objections 
were entertained to any interference there 
such as the Bill might bring about; but 
he could very well understand that cor- 
porations, which in legal phrase were said 
to have no soul, might in individual in- 
stances have no conscience, and he was 
informed by the consulting physician to 
one of the great institutions at Leeds that 
all that was most valuable in the public 
opinion of the town was in favour of the 
Bill, and that but little could be accom- 
plished by voluntary efforts, compared with 
what was required to be done to meet the 
necessities of the case, adding that he him- 
self was a member of a building society 
by which a capital of £50,000 had been 
raised, but that he nevertheless felt the 
expediency of resorting to the compulsory 
system proposed. As to the machinery of 
the Bill, he would only say that he was 
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prepared to welcome any suggestion by 
which it might be made more workable. 
He had no parental feeling with regard to 
any of its clauses, and he invited hon. 
Members to change them if they thought 
well, provided they only entered into the 
discussion in a spirit of criticism favoura- 
ble to the object which he had in view. 
There were those who criticized to damage 
and those who criticized to mend, and it 
was in the spirit of the latter, admitting 
the magnitude of the evil, and pointing 
out how a remedy might be provided, that 
he trusted the Bill would be dealt with. 
He earnestly invited the Government to 
lend their valuable aid—since they could 
not find time to take up the subject them- 
selves—to render the measure workable. 
It had been agreed to as it now stood by a 
Committee upstairs, who concurred in pro- 
nouncing it to be a safe measure. In it 
due care was taken to protect the legiti- 
mate rights of property. It was proposed 
that, as in the case of Liverpool, to which 
an Act had been granted for the purpose 
four years ago, which had proved to 
be most salutary, the officers of health 
should be enabled to prosecute places unfit 
for human habitation as evils and nuisances, 
and that pro hac the scope of that Act 
might be extended to the metropolis. He 
should not recapitulate the details of the 
Bill, and if any of its provisions were 
deemed to require explanation that expla- 
nation would, he was sure, be readily fur- 
nished by his hon. and learned Friend near 
him, the Member for Southwark, who had 
so ably and cordially co-operated with him 
in the task which he had undertaken. In 
conclusion, he might observe that a gene- 
ral desire appeared to prevail on both sides 
of the House to give this Session, by some 
means, increased political power to those 
who lived by labour. He would then beg 
of the House in this, the last hour of the 
old system of representation, not to refuse 
its sanction to what he might term a part- 
ing blessing, and to show to those on whom 
they were about to confer the franchise, 
and who were desirous of improving their 
own position, that it could do as well for 
them, while still directly unrepresented 
within these walls, as they could do for 
themselves when they possessed the power 
with which it was proposed to invest 
them. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. I‘ Cullagh Torrens.) 
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Mr. SELWIN said, the House owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to the hon. Member 
for Finsbury for the manner in which he 
had grappled with this important question, 
and for the spirit in which, not only upon 
the present, but on previous occasions, he 
had brought forward the claims of those 
who, whatever might be their prospects 
for the future, had at least in the past 
found too few who were willing to advo- 
cate their cause. The subject introduced 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury was one 
which not only vitally concerned the in- 
terests of the poorer classes, but of neces- 
sity materially and intimately affected 
every other class of society. Any one who 
had visited the dwellings of the labouring 
classes in the metropolis, or who had read 
the reports of the medical authorities, 
must be aware of the fearful overcrowding, 
bad drainage, imperfect ventilation, and 
lack of convenience which characterized 
them, and rendered them almost uninhabit- 
able. Such a state of things stood in great 
need of aremedy. It was their duty to do 
all in their power to prevent diseases 
arising from bad air and polluted water. 
The reports of the officers of health showed 
that what might be called the inevitable 
deaths were eleven in every 1,000 of the 
population; but the average mortality 
was as high as twenty-two in the 1,000. 
The preventible deaths, therefore, were 
as high as eleven in the 1,000. A Report 
by Mr. Graham Smith and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair was published some time ago, in 
which it was stated that 113 preventible 
deaths in the 1,000 had occurred in the 
town of Lancaster, and that these deaths 
represented a loss of labour to the extent 
of £16,000. Taking that calculation as a 
basis, it would easily be seen that as the 
preventible deaths over the whole country 
amounted to 220,000 there was thus a 
total loss of labour to the almost fabulous 
extent of £32,000,000, the amount in 
London alone being something approach- 
ing to £4,000,000. The evil was a crying 
one, and demanded instant remedy. He 
was aware that vast sums were annually 
expended by charitable individuals for the 
relief of the poor in the metropolis; but 
however laudable these efforts were, they 
only dealt with the evil by mitigating it 
as much as possible after the mischief was 
done. What was wanted was a sweeping 
reform to avert the evil altogether, and 
this could only be done by an extensive 
legislative measure. Every day new sites 
were devoted to public improvements, and 
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the inhabitants of the houses which re- 
mained were consequently more densely 
packed than ever. It might be urged that 
in advocating special legislative enact. 
ments to meet this case, he was overlook. 
ing and ignoring the efforts made by 
private persons, such as Miss Burdett 
Coutts, Alderman Waterlow, and our great 
American benefactor; but such was not 
the case. He accorded to these philan- 
thropic people all the praise which they so 
well merited; but he could only regard 
them as pioneers in this great work. To 
make their labours properly effectual they 
would require to be invested with com- 
pulsory powers for the purchase of sites, 
There was a class of landlords who traded 
profitably upon the miserable overcrowding 
of their bad dwellings, and they would 
only sell their tenements to charitable per. 
sons who desired to erect improved houses 
at prices far above their value, so that the 
expense entailed upon the benevolent con- 
siderably limited their action, by prevent- 
ing them doing as much as they desired. 
As long, therefore, as compulsory powers 
of purchase were wanting, the good accom- 
plished could never be sufficient to meet 
the necessities of the case. The Reports 
of building societies and of model lodging- 
houses clearly indicated the incalculable 
advantages which improved house accom- 
modation had conferred upon the working 
classes, by improving both their moral and 
physical condition, and largely reducing 
the rate of mortality among them. The 
societies were paying an average dividend 
of 5 per cent, and were immensely im- 
proving the localities where they were 
conducting their operations. The model 
lodging-houses afforded accommodation to 
10,000 persons, among whom the death- 
rate was only seventeen in 1,000. When, 
therefore, they remembered, as he had 
stated, that the average of general mor- 
tality was twenty-two in 1,000, and that 
these model lodging-houses were built in 
some of the worst localities of London, 
where the death-rate was sometimes as 
high as thirty-five, they would acknow- 
ledge how vast were the benefits to be 
derived from good dwellings. The only 
thing to be regretted was that the sphere 
of the operations of these model lodging- 
houses was so limited. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the poorer classes of 
the metropolis amounted to very nearly 
500,000 persons, of whom about 250,000 
might be set down as living in houses 





which urgently demanded improvement. 
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The hon. Member for Finsbury proposed 
to deal with the evil by applying to 
Government for a loan of £1,000,000, and 
he calculated that by means of that sum 
he would be enabled to provide dwellings 
for about 35,000 persons. The only fault 
he (Mr. Selwin) had to find with the 
proposal was that it was not large enough. 
Even if the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury were fully carried out, there 
would still remain over 200,000 poor 
people for whom no adequate provision of 
that kind would be made. There must 
therefore, in his opinion, be some more 
elastic system resorted to of meeting the 
difficulty. Why should not the Govern- 
ment adopt, to some extent, a principle 
similar to that which was acted upon in 
the case of India, where a percentage was 
guaranteed on the capital invested in rail- 
ways? He would suggest, therefore, to 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, to ask for 
a minimum guarantee of 4 per cent, by 
which means a large amount of capital 
might be attracted to the investment he 
had in view. Such a guarantee might 
very well be given with a very small 
amount of risk ; because experience showed 
that a return of 5 per cent was, in those 
cases, almost certain, and, if a power of 
compulsory purchase were added, there 
was every probability that that rate of in- 
terest would be increased. The advan- 
tage to the public of such a guarantee as 
he proposed was, that it would attract the 
sound capital which the commercial crisis 
of last year had frightened away from 
commercial speculations; and it was re- 
quisite that it should be attracted for 
this purpose, for he believed that the sum 
that would be needed would amount to 
something more like £7,000,000 than 
£1,000,000, if the wants of the whole 
population were to be met. He was of 
opinion that at that moment when the 
House was talking of reforming itself they 
should strive to accomplish this great social 
reform which was so intimately bound up 
with the interests of so large a proportion 
of their countrymen. Should the Bill be 
received with favour by the House he 
would make a suggestion in Committee 
that Government should give a minimum 
guarantee of 4 per cent, and that the 
amount of money to be borrowed should 
be largely increased. 

Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
thought it was not so much of the pre- 
mises themselves, as of the mode in which 
those premises were occupied that there 
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was reason to complain, and he suggested 
that some amended definition of the words 
“‘ contagion’’ and “infection” should be 
introduced into the Bill. 

Mr. GREENE said, he was convinced 
that if some legislation of the kind pro- 
posed by the Bill were not proceeded with, 
this important subject would remain merely 
a question for declamation at the hustings. 
He, however, desired to point out to the 
House that, although the evil of over- 
crowding was not so great in the agricul- 
tural districts as in the metropolis, yet in 
many districts there was a lamentable lack 
of house accommodation for the labourers. 
He had recently gone to reside in the 
neighbourhood of a village which con- 
tained 1,000 inhabitants, and he found that 
the number of cottages with three rooms 
each did not bear the proportion of 15 per 
cent of the whole. The percentage of 
cottages with two rooms was also very 
small, and persons of both sexes were con- 
sequently obliged to sleep in the same 
room. The result, in his opinion, of the 
overcrowded state of the dwellings in the 
various towns was the production of a 
greater amount of demoralization than 
arose from all other causes put together ; 
while it tended also to bring about phy- 
sical deterioration in a great degree. If 
better dwellings were provided for the 
working men, they would the better be 
able to labour, and for those reasons, not to 
enter more into detail, he hoped the efforts 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury would be 
successful. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, who had taken part in the 
debate, had made some observations con- 
veying an erroneous impression of the ob- 
jects of this Bill. He regretted that the 
hon. Member had made so many observa- 
tions about the metropolis, and so few 
about the agricultural districts. The fact 
was that if the number of inhabitants 
in the metropolis were taken into account 
it would be found that it contained a 
smaller proportion of houses of the cha- 
racter referred to in the Bill than were to 
be found elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try. In many of the rural districts a 
worse state of thing in that respect pre- 
vailed ; but there were undoubtedly within 
the limits of the metropolis some places 
which called for the attention of the 
House, and which must be made the ob- 
jects of legislation. One merit of the 
Bill under discussion was, that it did not 
attempt to go beyond, with perhaps one 
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exception, that which was reasonable and 
practicable. It was essentially founded on 
the provision set forth in the 6th clause, 
which at once showed the distinction by 
which the whole of its provisions were 
pervaded. The subject referred to in 
that clause was disposed of by the Bill of 
last Session; and the present Bill, there- 
fore, was not what it originally had been. 
It did not deal with the question of over- 
crowding, but with property which, owing 
to altered circumstances, was no longer in 
a fit condition for human habitation. 
There was a clause in the Bill—Clause 7 
—which would undoubtedly require care- 
ful consideration in Committee. That 
clause provided that on the representation 
of four householders that contagious dis- 
ease existed in any premises, or that such 
premises were in a state likely to engender 
disease, the premises might be condemned. 
Now, if a house were likely to engender 
disease, it would be right to condemn it; 
but it did not follow that a house, be- 
cause disease existed in it, should be con- 
demned. In his view of the matter, the 
operation of the Bill was intended to be 
limited to property the structure and sur- 
roundings of which were likely to engen- 
der disease ; and looking at the measure 


in that aspect, he did not think it was 
calculated to excite those alarming ideas 
which the hon. Member introduced into 


the discussion. It was quite clear that 
it was not intended to interfere with the 
habitations of 250,000 people, or with the 
erection of new dwellings for them. He 
was in the habit of walking daily into the 
back courts and alleys of the metropolis, 
and he believed that there were very few 
houses in themselves or in their surround- 
ings unfit for human habitation, provided 
the number of people living in them was 
not too great. There were one or two 
provisions in the Bill which had created 
some alarm. It was said that if, under 
the Bill, any premises were declared unfit 
for human habitation on account of dila- 
pidations or otherwise, the owner would 
take no further trouble about them, in the 
hope of forcing the parochial authorities 
to purchase them, and of getting a jury to 
award large compensation. Thus the 
measure, it was said, would enable a man 
to make his own default of duty the means 
of extorting money from the public. He 
trusted that in Committee on the Bill care 
would be taken that no such abuse should 
arise. He suggested that the compensa- 
tion, instead of being assessed under the 
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Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, should 
be so regulated that the value paid 
should be only the fair market value 
at the time, and that no compensation 
should be given on account of com- 
pulsory purchase. There was another 
point he wished to refer to. He did not 
think the pretensions of the City of Lon- 
don to exemption from the operation of 
this Bill could for a moment be enter- 
tained. The hon. Member for Finsbury, 
pressed, no doubt, by the influence of the 
corporation of London and by the power 
they seemed to exercise of obstructing 
useful measures if they did not like them, 
had been compelled to give way to that 
pressure; but could anything be more 
preposterous than that, in a measure for 
improving the general dwellings of the 
poor, the most wealthy portion of the 
metropolis should be withdrawn from the 
area over which the rate to be levied by 
this Bill was to be raised? It would be 
the duty of the House to treat this pre- 
tension of the City of London with the in- 
dignation it deserved. He believed that 
the measure, after the removal of certain 
small errors in it, would tend to get rid 
of serious evils in the metropclis and other 
places, and that it would be in no wayincon- 
sistent with the improvement of property. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART ‘said, 
that he could bear testimony to the neces- 
sity which existed for the enactment of 
some such a measure as this; and he 
desired to urge upon the House the claims 
of 100,000 of his Irish fellow-countrymen 
to better house accommodation than they 
now had in the metropolis. In many 
cases a father, mother, and five children 
all lived and slept in one room, and it was 
marvellous that more contagious disease 
did not, under the circumstances, prevail. 
A good labourer might obtain employment, 
but the great drawback he felt arose from 
the miserable dwelling in which he was 
obliged to live. The measure was one in 
the right direction, and he trusted it would 
be carried into law. 

Mr. E. POTTER admitted that some 
measures should be taken to improve the 
dwellings of the working classes, and he 
would go to any length in the adoption of 
sanitary regulations; but he was fearful 
the present Bill proceeded too far. He 
thought that overcrowding was the cause 
of all the evil, and he was prepared to 
assent to any measure which would remedy 
that mischief; but he objected to the 
power proposed to be given by the Bill to 
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local authorities to compete with private 
persons in building houses. The evil of 
overcrowding could be dealt with without 
the adoption of any such a measure as that. 
He would suggest to the House to con- 
sider whether it was not desirable promptly 
to enact some measure prohibiting more 
than a certain number of persons residing 
upon a square acre. Corporations might 
clear spaces, and sell them as sites for 
suitable houses, but he did not think that 
they ought, unless when absolutely neces- 
sary, to build houses; and if they were 
forced to erect them, they ought to sell them 
assoon as possible. Even in the latter case 
there would be this objection, that such 
houses would come into private builders’ 
hands. He did not think that this Bill 
would meet the evil of overcrowding, but 
he should not oppose its second reading, and 
should probably in Committee not oppose 
any clause except that which allowed cor- 
porations to become speculative builders of 
houses. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the importance of the Bill could not be 
overrated. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) had truly 
stated that the Bill had nothing to do with 
the question of overcrowding, but only 
dealt with those dwellings which, from 
their structure or other circumstances, 
were not fit for human beings to live in. 
He did not believe that hon. Members who 
had not the opportunity of serving upon 
the Select Committee of last year on this 
subject could have any idea what a difficult 
matter it was to deal with. The Bill 
brought in by the hon. Member last year 
was first submitted to that Committee, and 
after some discussion two or three fresh 
drafts of Bills were brought under con- 
sideration, but each succeeding draft seemed 
to throw less light on the subject. At 
length the Committee heard that an Act 
relating to this matter was working well 
in Liverpool. The Committee obtained a 
copy of that Act, and the present Bill was 
pretty nearly identical in all its main pro- 
visions with it. He believed that the 
Bill with the limited operation, which it 
was now intended to give it, would work 
satisfactorily in this great metropolis. 
Whether or no the clauses about compen- 
sation should be more guardedly worded, 
was a question to be considered in the 
Committee on the Bill. He was quite 
certain, when he knew that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had looked 
into the Bill, that the City of London 
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would not escape criticism. He freely 
gave his assent to this Bill, because if build- 
ings were unfit for human beings to dwell 
in, it would be a great advantage to pull 
them down, and, as they could not be 
pulled down without somebody paying for 
them, he thought that the payment of a 
moderate rate, spread over the whole sur- 
face of this great city, was not too great a 
sacrifice to make for such a purpose. It 
might be a question, whether the pro- 
visions as to the re-building of houses by 
the local authorities on the sites of those 
pulled down should be persisted in. That 
portion of the Bill was not in the Liver- 
pool Act. Of course, if houses were 
cleared away, and no others were built to 
supply their place, the evil now com- 
plained of would be increased, because 
people would then be driven to inhabit 
improper dwellings. It would therefore 
be necessary to make some provision for 
the erection of houses in the place of those 
that might be pulled down. At the 
same time, he should be sorry to give his 
assent to any principle so wide and danger- 
ous as that the public was, under all cir- 
cumstances, bound to provide dwellings for 
the labouring classes. If the public was 
once brought into the matter you would 
stop the private enterprize which was now 
to a certain extent at least meeting the 
difficulty. But, as far as he understood 
the Bill, he thought that it did not go too 
far, and that the principle was safe. He 
should therefore give the measure his 
hearty support. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had listened with 
great gratification to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire. The Bill undoubtedly involved 
a slight invasion of the rights of property 
as hitherto understood ; but it was an in- 
vasion sanctioried by common sense and 
approved of by the right hon. Gentleman, 
whom no one would accuse of being indif- 
ferent to the rights of property. This was 
not a Biil to enable local authorities to 
build cottages wherever they were wanted ; 
but was simply a measure empowering 
them to pull down houses which were un- 
fit for habitation, and then, after allowing 
due time, if the owner neglected to do 
what was necessary, to construct new 
habitations in the place of the old. It had 
been argued that the Bill did not deal 
with the evil of overcrowding. To a cer- 
tain extent, however, it would; because 
no doubt the new houses which replaced 
the condemned buildings would be more 
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spacious and better adapted to the wants of | 


the working classes than the old ones. 
Undoubtedly the legislation of last year 
was very severe ; but the House showed its 
reliance upon the humanity and discretion 
of the local authorities, and its confidence 
had been justified by the result. That 
which had occurred in Glasgow and Liver- 
pool would occur in other places. In Glas- 
gow it was found that no sanitary regula- 
tions, no vigilance on the part of the au- 
thorities, could expel typhus from many 
overcrowded parts of the city. The cor- 
poration found it absolutely necessary to 
make wider streets; but they could not 
effect that object without depriving a large 
portion of the population of their resi- 
dences. They came to Parliament and 
obtained power to raise in the course of a 
year no less than £1,250,000, to be ex- 
pended in the removal of old and the erec- 
tion of new dwellings. Liverpool had 
done the same thing. Money had been 
laid out in the purchase of spaces, and he 
believed that a small sum would be applied 
to the building of houses. It was compe- 
tent for any town in which private enter- 
prize did not supply the wants of the 
population to come to Parliament and ask 
for powers as great or greater than those 
which these two places had obtained, and 
the House would deal with each case ac- 
cording to its own merits. Such powers 
would in many cases be a very useful sup- 
plement to private enterprize; but he con- 
fessed that he should in all places prefer 
to rely upon private enterprize in the 
first instance. He was glad to see that 
this Bill contained provisions which were 
not in the original measure, enabling local 
authorities not only to pull down houses 
and to build others in their place, but also 
to pull down houses and employ the space 
upon which they had stood for the pur- 
poses of general ventilation. That was, 
in his opinion, a most valuable and a 
most necessary power ; because in the case 
of a town already overcrowded, to build 
up new houses on the sites of the old 
houses pulled down would only be con- 
tinuing the existing evil. The enormous 
mortality which existed in many of our 
towns, was due not to the neglect of any 
sanitary precautions, but to radical defects 
in the structure and arrangement of the 
buildings. Look at Liverpool. The deaths 
in that town last year amounted to forty- 
one in 1,000, which meant that one 
in every twenty-five of the population 
died. The deaths were 2 per cent in 
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excess of the births, If Liverpool was in 
a proper state there was no reason wh 
one half of these deaths should not be 
prevented ; and let the House consider 
what an immense amount of human suffer- 
ing would be saved if such a reduction 
could be effected. There was no reason 
to fear that the powers which would be 
conferred upon the local authorities by 
this Bill would be abused. Those bodies 
were in most cases the representatives of, 
and elected by, the ratepayers; and as 
the expenditure to be incurred under this 
Bill was not likely to be remunerative, 
it was fair to suppose that it would 
not be incurred unnecessarily. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, pri- 
vate societies which had invested capital 
in the erection of dwellings for the 
labouring classes only obtained a return 
of about 5 per cent. In this instance 
the property was to be taken compul- 
sorily; and as public bodies were always 
dealt with rather hardly by juries, the pur- 
chase money was likely to be excessive. It 
might, indeed, be necessary to insert in 
the Bill some provisions to prevent as far as 
possible the awarding of excessive compen- 
sation. The most valuable priuciple con- 
tained in the Bill was that the nghts of 
property were not to be exercised to the 
detriment of human health and human 
life. He was happy to say that the sani- 
tary legislation of last year was, as he had 
heard from various quarters, working well 
wherever it had been put in force. The 
provisions against overcrowding had al- 
ready produced great improvements in 
some of the most crowded districts; but 
great inconvenience was still occasioned 
by the want of proper dwellings in 
sufficient quantities. This Bill took a 
step towards removing that evil, and 
he looked to a great public effect being 
produced by the eloquent and powerful 
speech in which the second reading of 
the Bill had been moved by his hon. 
Friend. After all, it was not so much by 
legislation as by convincing the public 
generally of this want of improved habita- 
tions, which existed alike in town and 
country, that they must look for real im- 
provement; and that was likely to be 
greatly promoted by appeals so eloquent 
and so well grounded as that which the 
hon. and learned Member had addressed 
to the House. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, that 
judging from the speeches made that 
morning, nine-tenths of the mischief 
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referred to was mischief which the Bill 
did not touch at all. Notwithstanding 
the speech of the hon. Member who 
represented that £7,000,000 would be 
required to correct the evil which this 
Bill was intended to remedy, the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets contended 
that when they came to contrast the me- 
tropolis with the rural districts it was not 
open to the reproach which had been im- 
plied; and if the houses in the metropolis 
were examined, the number of houses to 
which this Bill would apply would be very 
few. He contended that there was a two- 
fold reason against the Bill, first because 
it did not address itself to overcrowding, 
which was the great cause of the evil in 
question ; and secondly, because the real 
object to which it did address itself was one 
of very limited extent. The evil com- 
plained of was caused by very special cir- 
cumstances, caused partly by the intro- 
duction of railways into the metropolis, 
north, south, east and west, and partly 
by the promotion of great public improve- 
ments. If the evil complained of were 
the result of special, temporary, and local 
causes, that was a reason why the House 
should hesitate to take an entirely novel 
step in legislation. But, further, the list 
was already in course of being rectified by 
the legitimate and wholesome operation of 
private philanthropic enterprize acting on 
sound commercial principles. More was 
being effected in large towns to remedy 
this class of evils than had been done in 
fifty years before. They would stop the 
good that was being done by attempting 
to do it in a way which he thought expe- 
rience had shown to be highly objection- 
able. To give local authorities the com- 
mand of funds for the purpose of effecting 
such supposed public improvements as 
were contemplated under the Bill would 
be highly objectionable. The true remedy 
would be to give every local authority 
power to abate nuisances, and when the 
owner of house property kept it in a state 
to create or propagate disease he should be 
treated as a misdemeanant. He earnestly 
hoped that this measure, if it went into 
Committee, would be seriously altered, 
otherwise he should be inclined to give it 
his opposition. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, the real question 
before them was whether the object sought 
by this Bill—namely, better dwellings for 
the poor, would be accomplished by its 
provisions. In his opinion it would not. 
No one could doubt that the local authority 
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in every town ought to have power, for 
the public benefit, to restrain the owners 
of houses, unfit for human habitation, from 
spreading disease in its neighbourhood. 
But this was all the power it ought to 
have, and, as he should endeavour to show, 
was all that was required to meet the evils 
complained of. This Bill, however, pro- 
vides a most eumbrous and expensive 
process. Every local authority is to ap- 
point an officer of health. The officer of 
health shall report any premises in a state 
unfit for human habitation to the clerk of 
the local authorities, and to the clerk of the 
peace. The clerk of the peace shall lay 
the report before the grand jury. If the 
grand jury make a presentment the local 
authority shall cause a survey to be made. 
Notice shall be given to owners of property. 
If owners will not execute sanitary works 
the local authority shall do them. For this 
purpose two surveyors shall value the 
premises. If owners will not accept the 
valuation, then the premises to be assessed 
by a jury under Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act. Compensation is to be paid to 
the tenants for quitting dwellings pro- 
nounced unfit for human habitation. The 
houses are then to be taken down and 
re-built by the local authority, who are to 
be entitled to loans from the Public Works 
Commissioners for this purpose ; but the 
local authorities must sell such houses 
within seven years, or they will be forfeited 
to the Crown. This Bill would introduce 
a system involving new and expensive 
establishments in every locality, and open 
the door to extensive jobbery and fraud, 
while it would fail in creating increased 
and better dwellings for the poor. It 
appeared to him that the objects sought 
could be attained without infringing the 
principles of political economy. It was no 
part of the business or duty of a local 
authority to buy land to build houses. 
What was wanted was more houses; but 
how could it be expected that anybody 
would enter into competition with the 
local authorities who sought no profit on 
building them, and whom, we are told, 
are only to get a return of 34 per cent on 
the money laid out? Capitalists, instead 
of building houses would wait to buy, 
from time to time, at half price those 
built by the local authorities, which they 
will be obliged to sell within seven years. 
The true remedy to provide healthy dwell- 
ings for the poor was to give power to 
local authorities, when proper ventilation 
is wanted in streets, alleys and courts, to 
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purchase land for the purpose of opening 
them out. To prevent the future building 
of houses, except upon proper principles 
of drainage and ventilation. They should 
also have the power instead of buying 
dwellings unfit for human habitation, to 
shut them up, and thus force the owners 
either to render them habitable or to sell 
them. Thus the objects sought would be 
attained without violating any economic 
principle. Unless the Bill could be altered 
in Committee, so as to get rid of the ob- 
jections which had been pointed out, he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. LOCKE was satisfied that if his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Thomas 
Chambers) had represented any other part 
of the metropolis than Marylebone, his 
feeling would have been to support this 
Bill. He was, no doubt, right in saying 
that there were other things besides good 
dwellings which the working classes re- 
quired, and that amongst them was good 
food. But the House had legislated already 
in reference to food ; though in consequence 
of the strong dislike to rates, the Adultera- 
tion of Food Act had not been carried out. 
The parishes would not go to the expense 
of having a laboratory and a proper person 
to test the quality of articles of food. The 
hon. Member for Marylebone seemed to 
have shut his ears to the observations 
which had been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire, and 
by other hon. Members who had addressed 
the House during the debate; and when 
the hon. Gentleman spoke of the over- 
crowding of houses, he seemed to have 
forgotten that a Bill for the purpose of 
remedying that evil had been brought for- 
ward last Session. This Bill had nothing 
to do with overcrowding, from which he 
said that nine-tenths of the evils com- 
plained of arose. Overcrowding was met 
by the Health Bill of last Session, which 
he was glad to learn from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bruce) was acting so 
beneficially in Glasgow and other large 
towns, many of the provisions of which 
were opposed by the hon. Member. The 
Public Health Act, however, gave no power 
to remove dwellings in which people could 
not live without incurring the danger of 
fever, though it gave power to close houses 
if they were overcrowded. That was a 
great benefit ; but it did not altogether meet 
the case. The present Bill, consequently, 
did not propose to deal with houses that 
required to be closed for a time for reno- 
vation, but with houses that were con- 
demned as unfit for human habitation. It 
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proposed simply the abatement of a nui- 
sance upon a large scale, and with higher 
powers than were possessed under the or- 
dinary law ; and it provided that, in addi- 
tion to the houses which were a nuisance 
being removed, other houses should be 
raised in which people could dwell with 
comfort to themselves and with benefit to 
the community. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down raised an objection 
to the Bill upon the score of political 
economy; but it seemed to him (Mr. Locke) 
that political economy was a thing which 
was more abused than anything else. If 
you wanted to be disagreeable, political 
economy would fit you for it; and if you 
wanted to be uncharitable, you had only 
to say that it was contrary to the principles 
of political economy to give away your 
money without receiving an equivalent. 
He did not say that his hon. and learned 
Friend wanted to be disagreeable ; but he 
began by opposing the Bill on the ground 
of political economy, with an energy 
that would prebably lead to his object 
being defeated. Then he said that he 
was afraid of the expense; and, indeed, 
a rate was one of the most painful 
things known of in Marylebone. But in 
this city we must have rates, seeing that 
we had not, as they had in Paris, an 
octrot duty; and the collection of such a 
duty in London would certainly be ineon- 
venient, for you could not go down to the 
Crystal Palace and back without having 
your pockets searched to see if you had 
brought back a roast fowl with you. The 
truth was that rates were at the bottom of 


the parochial mind; but it was of no 
earthly use for any hon. Member to con- 
tend that the persons who dwelt in these 
houses would not be benefited by the pro- 


posed rate. There was no doubt the mea- 
sure would be expensive; but he thought 
that matters of political economy had better 
come on when they were in Committee, so 
that they might see whether they could 
not find some better mode of awarding 
compensation for property taken. He was 
no admirer of the Lands Clauses Act, and 
compensation was to be awarded under the 
powers of that Act; and it was a very im- 
portant question whether there could not 
be found some better mode of awarding 
compensation, and at the same time of 
preventing frauds from being perpetrated 
upon the local authorities. This, however, 
was matter of detail. The great object of 
the Bill was to remove those dreadful blots 
that existed upon the face of our towns— 
the fever nests, in which infectious and 
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contagious diseases were bred. When the 
question was as to removing these places, 
he did not think that they ought to be in- 
fluenced by the consideration of the cost 
of the removal. This was a thing which 
sooner or later must be done, whatever the 
pecuniary cost might be. It was all very 
well to propose to take the labourers by 
railway from their work in the metropolis 
to dwellings in the country; but the la- 
bourers were not desirous of leaving the 
localities in which their work was per- 
formed ; and it would be far better to afford 
them proper accommodation in the neigh- 
bourhoods where they now resided than 
to transport them, like so many oxen, to 
some place outside the metropolis when 
they had done their work, in order that 
they might be brought back again to re- 
sume their occupations on the following 
morning. Working men, like other people, 
wished to enjoy themselves when their 
work was done, and they should be enabled 
to live near to their work as well as their 
recreation. He hoped that the Bill would 
be read a second time without a division, 
and that they might go into Committee with 
the desire to improve the Bill, and not to 
evade the operation of the provisions in it. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he was glad to have 
itin his power to give some interesting 
information to the House as to the ope- 
ration of an Act on which this Bill had 
been mainly modelled. About three years 
since, Parliament had passed a local Bill, 
having for its object the sanitary improve- 
ment of the town he had the honour to 
represent. That measure gave the local 
authority power to deal with ill-ventilated 
and ill-constructed courts in the town of 
Liverpool. The promoters of that Bill 
knew well they were dealing with a new 
principle, and did not venture to go be- 
yond the simple act of demolition; but 
from the operation of the Act he was 
justified in saying that the House would 
do well to pass the present Bill, which 
proposed to complete the work in the 
metropolis which, in the case of Liverpool, 
had been only half done. During the 
time the measure had been in operation 
in Liverpool there had been only three 
presentments, embracing 900 houses. 
There had been no difficulty in settling 
with the owners of property, for they 
and the local authorities had mutually ar- 
rived at agreements as to the sums to be 
paid. Nor had there been an appeal in 
any case from the decisions arrived at. It 
might therefore fairly be presumed that 
no danger need be apprehended from this 
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Bill. The machinery of the Bill did not 
in any way interfere with the rights of 
property. Over £100,000 had been al- 
ready expended under the operation of the 
Act in Liverpool, and a further sum of the 
same amount was now being applied for 
in order still further to carry out its ope- 
rations. He thought rating in such a case 
might be regarded as simply an insurance 
duty, or as a premium paid in order to 
improve the sanitary condition of the 
town, in which every inhabitant, whether 
high or low, had the deepest interest. 
Such a measure as this had become a 
political necessity. It was as much the 
duty of local authorities to prevent di- 
sease as it was to cure disease, and this 
prevention was the principle of the Bill. 
The necessity, therefore, was shown for 
this measure; but he hoped that in many 
of its details the measure would be im- 
proved in Committee. The hon. Member 
for Marylebone had thrown out the sug- 
gestion that private philanthrophy might 
effect the purpose of the Bill ; but private 
philanthrophy could not deal with private 
property in the manner in which the 
Bill proposed to deal with it. Private 
philanthrophy could not deal with a strong 
hand with ill-lighted and ill-ventilated 
courts ; it could build up, but it could not 
demolish. The corporation of Liverpool 
had lately voted £20,000 for land to be 
appropriated to the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings; but not a single builder could 
be induced, even on the most advantageous 
terms, to build the houses on his own re- 
sponsibility, and the corporation had now 
decided to erect the dwellings on their 
own account. He believed, however, that 
in time, when it was shown that it was 
possible to build up such houses as this Bill 
comprehended, and to make them remu- 
nerative, the whole question might be safely 
left to private enterprize. After duly con- 
sidering the whole circumstances of the 
case, he had come to the determination to 
give his most hearty support to the Bill. 
Coronet, SYKES said, he entirely con- 
curred in the object of the Bill, which he 
believed was calculated to promote the 
health of the working classes. Care must, 
however, be taken that that object was 
not defeated by the overcrowding of the 
new buildings it was proposed to erect in 
the place of those which were to be de- 
molished. The miserable condition of the 
inhabitants of the present dwellings was 
not caused so much by the inherent defects 
of those buildings as by the fearful extent 
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was great need for such a measure, for he 
recollected one occasion when he himself 
had seen, when inspecting lodging-houses, 
as Chairman of the Committee to inquire 
into the condition of the poor, no less than 
twenty-two persons inhabiting one room 
in which a corpse was lying. 

Mr. POWELL said, that when a Bill 
similar to the present was introduced into 
the House last Session it was divided into 
three branches—the first of which related 
to sanitary arrangements; the second to 
the destruction of old and condemned 
houses; and the third to the construction 
of new buildings. The provisions respect- 
ing the first branch were framed according 
to those of the Sanitary Act of 1865; but 
that Act was said to be unworkable. Now, 
he was a member of the Select Committee 
to which that measure was referred, and if 
there were any defects in its provisions he, 
as well as the other hon. Members of that 
Committee, would be ready to concur in 
any measure that would remove every 
blemish and obliterate every complaint. 
It was the intention of the present Bill to 
create a machinery for an extensive system 
of re-building by the municipal authorities. 
He, however, thought that the handle by 
which the authorities were to get hold of 


those buildings was far too meagre and too 
weak to accomplish the objects in view. 
This Bill, as now framed, could only 
operate where there were houses infected 


with contagious diseases. Now, the term 
** contagious disease’ was an ambiguous 
expression, and he would suggest the intro- 
duction of the word “ dangerous” before 
“contagious.” He confessed he regarded 
with great jealousy any interference with 
private property, and he hoped that such 
checks and safeguards would be provided 
as would remove any apprehension on that 
score. Remarks had been made in the Re- 
port of the Public Officer of Health in 1865 
which were full of instruction. When it 
was proposed to extend the Liverpool Act 
to other districts objections had been taken 
that a measure which was enacted to im- 
prove the sanitary state of towns like 
Liverpool, in which the death-rate was 
extremely high, was inapplicable to other 
towns in which no such evil existed. Dr. 
Hunter remarks with wisdom— 


‘‘When the extension of the principle of the 
Liverpool Act to other large cities is thought of, 
it is impossible to avoid a degree of apprehension 
that officers able to carry it out are not easily 
found. The officer might be made the instrument 
in the hands of shrewd speculators.” 
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In Bills of this character great precau- 
tions were necessary to prevent owners 
of house property wantonly allowing 
their property to fall into decay and 
ruin, speculating upon the probability of 
their being purchased by the corpora- 
tion of the town, with a view to their 
re-construction on approved sanitary prin- 
ciples. That was a great and serious 
danger. In this respect the Bill might 
create more mischief than its machinery 
could cure. He did not think that the 
power of private enterprize with regard to 
this question had been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. It had been proved that the best 
way of supplying the people with sufficient 
and wholesome food was to allow to trade 
its free and unimpeded course. The same 
argument might be applied to this subject 
of healthful habitations for the working 
classes. But if public capital were brought 
into competition with private capital he 
believed that the latter would retire alto- 
gether; and they would only be increasing 
the mischief which they were endeavour- 
ing to cure. What was the case of Brad- 
ford, which was referred to last Session ? 
In the houses of that town there had been 
great overcrowding—an evil which had 
arisen in a great degree from tue action of 
the corporation in placing restrictions upon 
the obtaining of sites for building purposes. 
An improved state of things having since 
taken place, a considerable number of 
dwellings had been built by large owners 
of property and employers of labour. A 
friend of his own was at present building 
no less than 300 houses for workmen, and 
several other gentlemen were following his 
example. Notwithstanding his confidence 
in private enterprize, he wished success to 
the present measure, after the introduc- 
tion of needful amendments. He, how- 
ever, suggested an Amendment in the 7th 
clause, which as it stood proposed to enact 
that when buildings were once taken down 
under the powers of the Bill, no other 
structure should ever be raised upon the 
site. ° Now, it might so happen that in the 
course of a few years the district where 
those houses had stood had been wholly 
re-modelled, and it might be necessary, in 
order to complete the public improvements 
in contemplation, to rebuild houses upon 
the vacant spot for the benefit of the 
workmen themselves. Surely in such a 
case no such clause should be allowed to 
operate. He hoped, however, that in 
Committee this and kindred blemishes 
would be removed from the Bill. 
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Mz. THOMAS HUGHES said, he had 
hoped that it would not have been neces- 
sary for him to trouble the House on that 
occasion ; but as he was informed that the 
opinion of the House upon the Bill was to 
be ascertained by means of a division, he 
felt that he could not give a silent vote 
upon the question under discussion. The 
object of the Bill was twofold. It was 
framed, in the first place, to authorize the 
pulling down of habitations which were 
confessedly unfit for human occupation ; 
and, in the second place, to enable the 
municipal anthorities to erect upon or 
near the sites occupied by such houses 
suitable dwellings for the accommodation 
of the poor. It was upon the latter pro- 
vision that it was intended to take the 
opinion of the House. It was suggested 
that the Bill should be allowed to be read 
a second time, and that that portion of it 
authorizing the construction of new build- 
ings should be struck out in Committee. 
But he thought that this portion was 
a most important part of the Bill, seeing 
that if the existing buildings were de- 
molished their inhabitants would have to 
squeeze themselves into the remaining 
houses of the same class, and that thereby 
the evils of overcrowding would be greatly 
exaggerated. The hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone desired that it should be left to 
private enterprize to build the dwellings 
required to replace those demolished under 
the provisions of this Bill; but it would 
be many years before private enterprize 
would build a sufficient number of houses 
to meet the daily increasing demands for 
labourers’ dwellings; and in the mean- 
while the ejected inhabitants would lose 
all sense of decency and morality, in con- 
sequence of being forced to seek refuge in 
houses which were already overcrowded, 
Otherwise, they were driven into the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood of London to 
the destruction of their business connection 
and their morals as well; for the places to 
which he referred were little better than 
brickfields filled with a wild and lawless 
set, whose characteristic was an absence 
of the civilization supposed to belong to 
England. They would neither have a 
church to go to, nor the influence of 
the higher classes around them; but they 
would grow up indiscriminately and be- 
come blots on our civilization, and a 
great curse to the metropolis. Therefore, 
he felt it absolutely necessary that when 
the houses of the poor were destroyed 
others should be built in place of them. 
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The Bill did not propose to give the mu- 
nicipal authorities power to rebuild until 
the owner of the destroyed _ property 
had declined to do so; and he thought 
that no hardship towards a proprietor 
who refused to do his duty. In view of 
the noble example of the Marquess of 
Westminster, and the improved state of 
public feeling with regard to this matter, 
he assured the House that in passing this 
Bill it would only be keeping pace with 
the spirit of the times, and responding to 
the most emphatic call made by the pre- 
sent state of the metropolis. 

Mn. HUBBARD said, that if the hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down con- 
sidered this to be a matter to which the 
rules of political economy ought not to be 
applied, he dissented from that opinion. 
Political economy in its true sense, and 
properly understood, could not discourage 
any object from being carried out con- 
cerning the welfare of the people. In 
this particular instance no view of po- 
litical economy ought to arrest the con- 
victions of hon. Members from going en- 
tirely with the principles of this measure. 
The measure was divided into two parts. 
The first twenty-six sections of the Bill 
had reference to sanitary objects, and their 
object was directed to the demolition 
of houses unfit for habitation. To that 
portion of the Bill there could be no 
possible objection ; but the sections 
which followed were of a more ques- 
tionable character, inasmuch as they in- 
terfered somewhat arbitrarily with the 
rights of property; but the defects of 
the Bil! in this respect could, he thought, 
be easily remedied in Committee. It 
should not be forgotten, with regard to 
the question of re-building, that some 
houses which should most certainly come 
down were built upon sites unfit for any 
dwelling whatever, such for instance as 
houses standing on the brink of stagnant 
water, and it would be unwise to insist that 
the new houses should be built on precisely 
the same site as was formerly occupied by 
the houses displaced, for not even if they 
were to be built of marble, would it 
be possible to render them wholesome 
and fit for habitation in insalubrious sites. 
With regard to the borrowing provisions 
of the Bill, he thought it would be best if 
the promoters conferred with the Govern- 
ment with a view to see whether it was 
not desirable, instead of creating new 
borrowing powers, to avail themselves 
of the Act of last Session for the im- 
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provement of labourers’ dwellings as a 
means for raising money. He found 
that the Bill contemplated the raising 
of money by seven years’ mortgages. 
Such a mortgage would, he thought, lead 
to embarrassment in the future, and land 
the corporate bodies in much the same 
position as those unfortunate railways 
who were unable to take up their deben- 
tures or prevail upon the public to renew 
them. In the hope that the promoters of 
the Bill would be prevailed upon to trust 
to past legislation for all purposes con- 
nected with the raising of money, and 
would confer with the Government upon 
the subject, he would promise to vote for 
the second reading of the measure. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he thought it would 
be impossible for the municipal authorities 
of themselves to give effect to all the pro- 
visions of the Bill. Two things were 
needed to bring about a reform in labour- 
ers’ dwellings. In the first place, labourers 
must be induced to appreciate good dwell- 
ings and to pay the rent; and in the 
second place, capitalists should be willing 
to erect such dwellings. Without these 
two conditions existed the labouring classes 
would not find themselves adequately pro- 
vided for ; because it was impossible, in his 
opinion, for private benevolence and cor- 
porations fully to minister to the wants 
of the poor in the matter of dwellings. 
At Manchester a sum of £100,000 had 
been accumulated for improved dwell- 
ings by a single club; but that was 
a paltry sum for the purpose, as some 
millions of pounds would be required 
for the erection of healthy and com- 
modious dwellings. Corporate authority 
had certain duties to perform; but he 
denied that it was the duty of corporate 
bodies to become dealers in land and buyers 
and sellers of houses. He desired espe- 
cially to call attention to one clause in the 
Bill which provided that in case the owner 
of condemned property objected to its re- 
moval the local authorities were to remove 
it, and pay compensation to the owner for 
the loss and damage sustained by such re- 
moval. That, he thought, was nothing 
less than offering a premium to negligent 
proprietors; many, who would otherwise 
attend to their property, would, in the 
hope of getting a high price from the 
local authorities, proceed to neglect it. 
With regard to the question of nuisances, 
he felt that a much more rigid inspection 
was required than existed at present; he 
thought even Imperial inspection was ne- 
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cessary to correct the evils that had been 
spoken of during the debate. He wasanx- 
ious to see the working classes occupying 
good houses ; but, on the other hand, he did 
not wish to see the ratepayers oppressed, 
Altogether he felt the Bill was at fault, 
inasmuch as it did not go sufficiently 
on the principle of self-help, the main- 
spring of all healthy action in the king- 
dom; still, he hoped the Bill would be 
committed, and when in Committee, he 
trusted that his hon. Friend who intro- 
duced the measure would consent to cer- 
tain desirable improvements in its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to say 
a few words upon the Bill before the dis- 
cussion closed. That something was needed 
to stop the frightful consequences of over- 
crowding no one for a moment could doubt; 
and he felt that it was imperatively neces- 
sary that powers should be given to some 
local authority with a view to get rid of 
those dwellings which permitted over. 
crowding, and led to the spread of dis- 
ease. It was equally undesirable that 
new houses should be built to replace the 
old, so that the poor might not be unne- 
cessarily inconvenienced ; but it would be 
worth while considering iu Committee 
whether provision should be made not 
merely to erect new and better houses on 
the sites of old ones, but also to secure new 
sites for labourers’ dwellings. However, 
in pursuing that object, care should be 
taken not to go too fast, and they ought to 
be very watchful, as had been pointed out 
by the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, that they did not by one of the clauses 
of the Bill put into the pockets of those 
landlords who had neglected their duty 
anything more than the market value of 
the property which was taken from them. 
The clauses in the Bill relating to loans 
to be granted, as to the security to be 
taken, would require re-consideration ; and 
he thought it would be better if the hon. 
Member who had charge of the Bill would 
communicate with the Treasury upon that 
point before going into Committee. In 
conclusion, he thanked the hon. Member 
for having introduced what he thought 
would prove to be a very good Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that as one of the 
Committee to whom this Bill was referred, 
he cordially approved of its leading pro- 
visions. He thought a misapprehension 
had taken place on the part of the hon. 
Member for Buckingham about the ob- 
jection to the paying off the debentures at 
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the end of seven years. If Members would 


look at the structure of the Bill, they | 
would see that the local authority were | 


obliged to sell whatever houses they might 
erect on the sites acquired within seven 
years. The Committee were anxious to 
have made the period a shorter one; but 
if they had fixed the number of years at 
three or five, parties intending to pur- 
chase might have waited until the end 
of the term, in the hope of making a 
good bargain. The Committee therefore 
fixed the period by which all the houses 
to be erected must be sold within seven 
years, a period which secured that the pro- 
perty would be in good condition, and that 
no very extensive repairs would be re- 
quired. If the property was sold within 
the seven years it necessarily followed 
that the mortgages must be paid off 
within that period. All the Treasury 
was asked to do was to advance money to 
the value of the buildings, and not to the 
value of the site, and there was no possi- 
bility of danger as regarded the repayment. 
He did not at all sympathize with those 
who thought that corporate bodies would 
be going out of their province in carrying 
out the provisions of the Bill. There was 
nothing more important for the health of 
large towns than that the corporate bodies 
should deal with these centres of contagion; 
and unless the houses were uninhabitable 
they were not meddled with atall. He 
held that it was the duty of corporate 
bodies to take possession of such buildings 
and pull them down; but it might be 
better to keep open spaces on the sites of 
the destroyed property. When new build- 
ings were required, they should be of 
such a class as would benefit the poor. 
It had been explained that three or four 
draft Bills had been drawn up. In one 
of those drafts a clause existed which 
he should have liked to have seen incor- 
porated in this Bill, and that was that 
the local authorities, in place of purchasing 
the site, and erecting buildings thereon, 
might require the party to whom they be- 
longed to put them in a proper state of re- 
pair, on pain of having the premises shut 
up, as ‘being unfit for occupation; and 
being subject to a fine for every day this 
rule was violated. That was an alterna- 
tive provision which he thought might 
still be introduced with advantage. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that the 
Bill proposed a metropolitan rate of 3d. in 
the pound, and called the attention of the 
House to the fact that, although many of 
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the people of London were exceedingly 
poor and kept their heads above water by 
means of great economy, the course of re- 
cent legislation had been te impose heavy 
burdens upon them. The Metropolitan 
Poor Bill would increase the rates, so would 
the Metropolitan Improvement Bill, and 
now this measure proposed to add another 
3d. inthe pound. Where was it proposed 
to put the poor who would be evicted from 
the dwellings that were proposed to be 
pulled down during the process of the re- 
moval and re-building of those houses, and 
how would the new buildings be managed ? 
Was it intended that the Board of Works 
should have a large staff of agents for this 
purpose, and was it thought desirable that 
a powerful body like the Board of Works 
should be put into competition with pri- 
vate enterprize? He regarded the measure 
as one that would be exceedingly expen- 
sive, and he had no doubt, from what he 
knew of the tendency of juries to award 
large sums in compensation cases, that 
much more than the real value of the 
dwellings proposed to be taken from the 
present owners would have to be paid. 
Notwithstanding the House jealously ex- 
amined the National Estimates every year, 
it was content to give enormous powers to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
raising money, and refrain from adopting 
any means of auditing that Board’s ac- 
counts to see that the money was not 
wastefully expended. He was willing to 
give local authorities full power to con- 
demn any dwellings unfit for habitation, 
the owners of which would thus be obliged 
either to sell them or put them in repair ; 
but he objected to making the Metro- 
politan Board of Works or other cor- 
porations great building speculators, with 
no risk to themselves, but with great risk 
to the ratepayers, many of whom, by 
reason of their poverty, were hardly able 
to keep their heads above water. Private 
enterprize, which was being more and more 
directed to the erection of artizans’ dwell- 
ings, might be safely trusted to provide 
what was required, whereas if it were ex- 
posed to competition with public bodies 
it would become paralyzed. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, there was no in- 
tention to compete with private enter- 
prize, for in nine cases out of ten the 
owners would themselves earry out the 
necessary improvements, and not throw 
the property into the hands of the local 
authorities. Nor would the rates be in- 
creased, for what was proposed was in the 
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nature of a guarantee fund, and the money 
expended would ultimately be recouped. 
It was rather calculated to lessen the rates ; 
because the mortality which took place in 
these unhealthy dwellings was one cause 
why rates were high. He sympathized 
with the Members for Marylebone, who 
only represented the views of the parti- 
cular locality with which they were con- 
nected; but the experience of Liverpool 
showed the fallacy of the apprehensions 
which had been expressed, and the sug- 
gestions which had been offered could be 
duly considered in Committee. 

Mr. DAVENPORT BROMLEY said, it 
was quite time that some interference of 
the House should take place with regard 
to the long-continued and uncompensated 
destruction of labourers’ dwellings. Ifa rail- 
way through Grosvenor Square were pro- 
jected, many hon. Members would assuredly 
come down in order to upset the scheme ; 
but during several years past Bills had 
been passed without a single remonstrance 
sanctioning the demolition of the dwell- 
ings of tens of thousands of the poorer 
classes. He was not prepared to express 


entire approval of the Bill, but he should 
certainly vote for the second reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 12th June. 


CRIMINAL LAW BILL. 
(Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Coleridge.) 
[zrtt 8.] coMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Clause 5 (If Witnesses for Accused, 
bound by Recognizance, appear at the 
Trial, Court may allow Expenses). 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY moved an ad- 
dition to the clause, providing that ‘such 
allowances and compensation shall be paid 
as part of the expenses of the prosecution.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
Amendment would effect a great improve- 
ment in the Bill ; but on one point it did 
not go quite farenough. The object of the 
Bill was to put the defendant or prisoner 
and the prosecutor upon equal terms. The 
prosecutor might now bring witnesses upon 
the trial who had not been before the com- 
mitting magistrate, and if the defendant 
satisfied the court that the witnesses whom 
he likewise brought up on the trial could 
not have been brought before the magis- 
trate, it ought to be in the discretion of 
the court whether those witnesses should 
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be allowed their expenses or not. As it 
was, the defendant was put in an inferior 
position. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
agreed in the propriety of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s suggestion; but being desirous 
of feeling his way in this matter, he was 
afraid of attempting more than he had 
already proposed. It should be recollected, 
moreover, that while it was the practice 
for a prisoner’s legal adviser to be in- 
formed of any additional evidence that 
was intended to be offered against him, 
the prosecutor did not obtain correspond- 
ing information from the prisoner. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 6 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY proposed a 
new clause, giving Judges a discretionary 
power of allowing the expenses of the 
prosecutor and his witnesses in all cases 
of misdemeanour except those of a local 
or personal nature. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked the House to 
pause and give the Bill further consider- 
ation before they allowed it to pass. He 
specially called the attention of the House 
and of the Government to what they were 
now doing with respect to expenditure. 
In certain cases expenses were paid not 
only for the attendance of witnesses, but 
for counsel and attorneys engaged in the 
prosecution. Those cases were limited to 
certain charges of felony and a few cases 
of misdemeanour. But by this Bill not 
only were all the expenses of the prose- 
cution to be paid, but also all the ex- 
penses on the part of the defence, even 
in cases where a person was charged be- 
fore the magistrates but not committed. 
This was taking an enormous leap, nor 
would they rest there, for the next step 
would be to throw the costs of the attor- 
ney and counsel on the public. They 
were getting into a flood of expenses of 
the amount of which they knew nothing 
whatever, for no estimate had been made 
as to what the expense would be. All 
criminal cases would, in a year or two, 
come to this, that prosecution and defence 
would be a little game carried on entirely 
at the expense of the Consolidated Fund. 
The House, before sanctioning this mea- 
sure, ought to have an estimate of the ex- 
penditure which it would involve, and 
this, he apprehended, would be consider- 
able. In the Jamaica prosecution, for ex- 
ample, the whole of the costs would be 
saddled upon the public, although the 
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parties were undoubtedly in a position to 
bear their own costs. 

Mr. HUNT said, that he could not on 
the present clause reply to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Pontefract. With re- 
gard to the particular cases in which ex- 
penses were proposed to be allowed, he de- 
tailed several in which the expenses of the 
prosecution were paid by the public at 
present, and recommended his right hon. 
Friend to pick out those other cases which 
he thought ought to be included in the list 
and introduce them. He objected to such 
an allowance for all misdemeanours, and 
the reservation of cases of a local or per- 
sonal nature was not sufficiently explicit. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, it was 
rather for his hon. Friend to point out the 
cases in which the principle proposed 
should not apply. It was surely better to 
leave the matter to the discretion of the 
Judges, reserving only cases of a local or 
personal nature, the expenses of which 
ought to be defrayed out of local or in- 
dividual funds. 

Mr. BARROW said, he strongly ob- 
jected to the clause, being of opinion that 
it would encourage trivial prosecutions, 
with the expense of which it would be 
most unjust to mulct the public. He 
thought, also, that misdemeanours under 
the Game Laws ought to be excepted, and 
that persons who chose to preserve game 
should themselves bear the costs of pro- 
ceedings to which they might have re- 
course. 

Mr. HURST said, that whenever persons 
were bound over to prosecute, the magis- 
trates should have power to make them 
pay costs. He also thought there were 
cases in which expenses should not be 
allowed, as, for instance, in proceedings 
under the Local Government Act. 

Mr. HENLEY said, they were opening 
the door to almost unlimited expense. He 
thought that to bring in all misdemeanours 
under this clause would be too wide. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY also pro- 
posed a clause for giving power to Justices 
to allow costs to witnesses for the defence. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses added. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be consi- 
dered upon Tuesday next. 
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EXPENSE OF SELECT COMMITTEES— 
FIRE PROTECTION. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Order for nominating Select Committee 
on Protection from Fire, read. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought this was a 
fitting occasion on which to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the very heavy ex- 
peuse thrown upon the country in the 
payment of witnesses summoned to give 
evidence before Select Committees. Much 
of that expense was caused by the needless 
detention in London of witnesses whose 
examination occupied only a comparatively 
short time. The control of this matter 
lay very much with the Chairman of the 
Committee, and he hoped hon. Members 
in that position would exert themselves to 
put a stop to what had become a great 
abuse. If the Chairman only took the 
trouble beforehand to ascertain the time 
which the examination of each witness was 
likely to last, very large sums might be 
saved. He would state to the House a 
few facts disclosed by a Return for which 
he-had moved. Last Session, during the 
sitting of the Committee on the Edinburgh 
Annuity Tax, one gentleman from Leith 
was paid for ten days’ attendance, though 
he was examined on only one day: a wit- 
ness from Edinburgh, who was examined 
on three days, was paid for ten; another 
from Edinburgh was paid for twelve days, 
but examined only on two. During the 
sitting of the Mines Committee last Session 
a gentleman from Barnsley was paid for 
ten days, but was only four days under 
examination ; a gentleman from Glasgow 
was paid for eleven days, having been 
examined on two ; agentleman from Shef- 
field was paid for eight days, and examined 
on one day; a gentleman from Wigan was 
examined on one day, and paid for eight 
days. If hon. Members looked at the list 
of witnesses, they would see, as a general 
rule, that there was not the slightest at- 
tempt made to control the expenses in 
such cases. During the sitting of the 
Committee on Irish Land Tenure, in the 
year 1865, a gentleman received the sum 
of £81 12s. for his attendance before the 
Committee. He was examined on only 
two days, but he received payment for 
thirty-two days’ attendance. He thought 
those were monstrous abuses. He found, 
too, that the periods of the year during 
which the attendance of the witnesses was 
greatest were those at which the Derby 
and Ascot meetings took place, and these 
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gentlemen went about London amusing 
themselves at the public expense. He 
hoped this matter would engage the serious 
attention of the hon. Gentlemen appointed 
to serve as Chairmen of Select Committees, 
and that they would do what they could 
to keep the expenses of witnesses within 
ordinary compass. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee on Fire Protection nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Bracu, Mr. Acar-Exuis, Mr. Gorst, 
Lord Ricnarp Grosvenor, Mr. Horsrauz, Mr. 
Krywarnp, Mr. Lanyon, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Lusk, 
Mr. M‘Laean, Mr. Mitter, Mr. Reap, Mr. Henry 
B. Suermay, Mr. Turner, and Mr, Wurrmore: 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at two Minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 28, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Burs—Second Reading— 
Dublin University Professorships (48); Cri-« 
minal Lunatics* (55); Consolidated Fund * 
(£7,924,000), 

Committee—Recovery of Certain Debts (Scot- 
land) (14). 

—Recovery of Certain Debts (Scotland) 
(14 & 66). 
Third Reading—Shipping Local Dues * (5). 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS BILL. 
OBSERVATION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, after 
presenting petitions in favour of the Bill, 
said: My Lords, I was not in the House 
the other evening when the most rev. 
Primate announced that the Bishops had 
abandoned their Bill on this subject because 
Her Majesty’s Government contemplated 
the issue of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into certain ritualistic practices. I 
now wish to state that, notwithstanding 
that announcement, and with all respect 
for the right rev. Bench, I shall persist in 
the Bill which I had the honour to lay 
upon your Lordships’ table. 


RECOVERY OF CERTAIN DEBTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 14.) 
( The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee read. 


Mr. Hunt 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
since he introduced this Bill, his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Colonsay), who was 
thoroughly acquainted with Scotch law, 
had taken his seat in this House, and had 
his attention called to the Bill. His 
noble Friend had made suggestions for the 
amendment of some of its provisions, 
which suggestions he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had adopted. He had also been in com- 
munication with the Lord Advocate on 
the subject of the Bill, and he had re- 
commended other amendments, which he 
had also acquiesced in. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was of opinion that the best 
course he could pursue was to propose to 
their Lordships to go into Committee on the 
Bill pro formd, and to have it re-printed 
with all the Amendments. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported without Amendment ; Amendments 
made, and Bill to be printed as amended 
(No. 66). 


PRIVATE BILLS—BOARD OF TRADE 
REPORTS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv TAUNTON wished to know, 
How it happened that the Baard of Trade 
had discontinued their Reports upon any 
Private Bills except Bills on tidal waters 
and harbours? There was a class of Bills, 
such as those relating to the Liverpool and 
Birkenhead Docks, which were quite as 
important as Bills on tidal waters ; and 
he thought it would be well that the 
Board of Trade should continue to exercise 
a general superintendence in reporting 
upon Bills of this character. Such a 
change should not have been made with- 
out a special Report by the Board of 
Trade. With all respect to the Chair- 
man of Committees of their Lordships’ 
House, and the Chairman of Ways and 
Means of the other House of Parliament, 
he could not help thinking that matters 
of this importance should be watched over 
by a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
and not merely by officers of the two 
Houses. He wished to know what rea- 
sons had induced the Board of Trade to 
discontinue the Reports—because, though 
they had no doubt involved a great deal 
of trouble, this was not a sufficient reason 
for the alteration. 

Tue Doxe or RICHMOND said, the 
Chairman of Committees in that House 
was communicated with before the alte- 
ration was made, and on the 15th instant 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
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explained the reasons for it to the other 
House. Mr. Cave stated that the prepa- 
ration of the Reports involved consider- 
able labour and expense, that they were 
usually consigned to the waste paper 
basket, and that in future only Bills 
affecting tidal harbours and rivers would 
be reported on. The House of Commons 
sanctioned the alteration, and Colonel Wil- 
son Patten privately expressed to Mr. 
Cave his entire concurrence in it. Of 
late years the Reports had been confined 
to noticing small matters of detail, in 
which the ordinary rules and practice of 
the Legislature were transgressed ; but these 
underwent investigation elsewhere. The 
Reports on tidal harbour Bills were pre- 
sented in pursuance of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and were therefore under a different 
category from other Bills, and would there- 
fore be continued. The Board had re- 
ported on the Liverpool case at the instance 
of the noble Lord (Lord Taunton), as Chair- 
man of the Committee, and in any special 
matter they would undertake to do so. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought their Lordships’ consent ought 
to have been asked to the change ; and ex- 
pressed a hope that the Reports would be 
continued, since they contained much valu- 
able information; and unusual proposals 
affecting harbours might otherwise, if un- 
opposed in Committee, escape attention. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, that he en- 
tered into communication with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade about a month 
before the meeting of Parliament on the 
subject of these Reports, stating that in his 
opinion the Reports with regard to metro- 
politan railways, to the grouping of rail- 
ways, and to tidal harbours, ought to be 
continued ; but that anything more useless 
than the general Reports could not well 
be conceived. 

Lorpv TAUNTON admitted that there 
might be good reasons for abandoning the 
Reports on Railway Bills; but he hoped 
that those on schemes which affected the 
general interests of trade would be con- 
tinued. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS 
BILL—(No. 48.)—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
its principal object was to repeal a clause 

VOL. CLXXXYVI. [rump sentts.] 
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in an Act passed by the Irish Parliament 
before the Union, which required that the 
professors of anatomy and surgery, che- 
mistry and botany in the University of 
Dublin should be of the Protestant reli- 
gion. It had been found inconvenient to 
limit the choice of that University with 
regard to these Professorships to persons 
of the Protestant religion, and he was sure 
there would be a general concurrence of 
opinion on the part of their Lordships that 
the Protestant character of Trinity College 
would not be endangered by the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic teachers of scien- 
tific subjects ; and there would probably 
be no objection on the part of their Lord- 
ships to the Bill, which had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons. The rest of the Bill was concerned 
with certain arrangements between the 
College of Physicians in Dublin and Tri- 
nity College, and certain obsolete regula- 
tions with respect to the well-known in- 
stitution, Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, 
which it was proposed to amend. The 
provisions of the Bill had, he believed, 
the entire consent and concurrence of the 
Board of Management of Trinity College, 
of the College of Physicians, and of the 
Governors of Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT, 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 


Lorpv LYVEDEN rose to move an 
Address for a Return of any Actions 
brought or Penalties recovered under 
the 2nd clause of 14 & 15 Vict. ¢. 
60, commonly called ‘‘ The LEcclesias- 
tical Titles Act.” He avowed that he 
believed the answer to such Motion 
would be n/, and that if he were to 
enlarge his inquiry he should be in- 
formed that it would be impossible to 
bring any action under the measure. He 
thought it right, however, to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships, and through 
them of the public, who did not appear 
to be sufficiently aware of the circum- 
stances, to the condition of the Act. In 
the year 1851 there broke out in this 
country a sort of moral fever, which 
sometimes affected the body politic as a 
cattle plague or cholera would the animal 
body. It broke out in the shape of a 
*‘No Popery” cry, in consequence of a 
bull issued by the Pope, which roused all 
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the Protestant bigotry against the Roman 
Catholic bigotry of the country. A Bill 
was then brought in by his noble Friend 
(Earl Russell), not now in his place, into 
which the most objectionable clauses were 
introduced by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, and it was carried by consi- 
derable majorities. He was happy to say 
that there were some who were not car- 
ried away by thecry which was raised at 
that time. Sir James Graham took a great 
part in resisting the measure, and he himself 
(Lord Lyveden) had the satisfaction of 
thinking that, though a humble follower 
of the noble Lord who introduced the 
Bill, he on that occasion voted against 
him. Well, the Bill had been perfectly 
inoperative and inefficient, as might have 
been expected. In the meantime, it had 
been violently declaimed against. Dr. 
Manning said that he thought it his plain 
duty, as a Christian and a gentleman, to 
violate the statute law of the country 
every day of his life. He had been told 
that the Roman Catholic Bishops were 
not very anxious to see the Act repealed ; 
but with that their Lordships had nothing 
to do. If the Roman Catholics were agi- 
tating about any question, their Lordships 
would be told that they should not yield 
to Roman Catholic clamour; if they were 
perfectly quiescent, then it would be said 
it was better to leave things undisturbed. 
Now, it appeared to him that to keep up 
a useless cause of irritation was always un- 
seemly. Their Lordships would be told that 
what the Irish Roman Catholics wanted 
was not to see this Act repealed; but 
they wished for some alteration in the po- 
sition of the Church of England in Ire- 
land. He should be willing to act with 
them on that subject if he saw any possi- 
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bility of success ; but it seemed to him so 

hopeless an attempt to try to accommodate 
the Church of England in Ireland to Irish | 
tastes that he must recede from the task. | 
With the views entertained by mem-| 
bers of the Church of England here, and | 
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for the repeal of this Act; because on the 
occasion of the Oaths Bill last year being 
brought forward a second time he very 
wisely, after an opposition, yielded to the 
wishes of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, and upon the passage of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act the noble Earl, he 
found, expressed no approbation of it. In 
the present state of Ireland it was the 
duty of their Lordships especially to 
consider every possible grievance that 
tended to keep the Catholics in a state 
of uneasiness and disaffection. The Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood had acted in 
a most exemplary manner during the 
late insurrection, and anything which de- 
prived them of the position which they 
ought to enjoy in the eyes of Irishmen 
ought to be removed. He was quite 
aware that a Bill on the subject had been 
brought into the other House, but that was 
no reason why their Lordships should not 
entertain the question; and, as no mem- 
ber of the Government had been present 
to express an opinion on the Bill in the 
House of Commons, he hoped some of 
them would do so now. He had always 
thought the Act in question a most im- 
politic piece of legislation; it had been 
totally inoperative, and he would ask their 
Lordships whether it was well to main- 
tain it upon the statute book? Its re- 
moval would be no step towards the de- 
struction of the Church of England; but, 
on the contrary, would rather strengthen 
it, by showing that Parliament, whenever 
it had an opportunity, was willing to con- 
ciliate the Roman Catholics, and would 
not insist upon the continuance of an 
Act which had been passed in a time of 
fever and excitement. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Return of any Actions brought 
or Penalties recovered under the Second Clause 
of Cap. 60., 14th and 15th Vict., commonly called 
“The Ecclesiastical Titles Act.”—(The Lord 
Lyveden.) 


Tne Eart or DENBIGH, as a humble 


also by Dissenters, nothing could be done. | member of the Roman Catholic body, 
They had to consider whether, since they | wished to tender his best thanks to the 
could not relieve the greater grievance, | noble Lord (Lord Lyveden) for the manner 
they should not remove the less. In his|in which he had brought this question 
opinion it would be beneficial to have | forward. The noble Lord had said that 
it known that the reverend Prelates of | some of the Roman Catholic prelates were 
the Church of England were not unwill-/not anxious that this question should be 
ing to remove this cause of irritation, pursued at the present moment; but the 
which could not be considered as any se- | reason was that they thought its discussion 
curity to the Church, but had rather the ef- | inopportune, because the public mind was 
fect of rendering it weaker. He had great | occupied by so many other things of greater 
hopes in the First Lord of the Treasury | importance, and they believed that to raise 
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the question now might irritate some ultra- 
Protestant minds. But it was no reason 
why their Lordships should not repeal an 
objectionable law that the public mind was 
in a state of quiescence upon the subject. 
The operation of the Act caused great in- 
convenience in framing deeds relating to 
charities. Supposing that in such deeds a 
Roman Catholic bishop were constituted a 
trustee, there was a difficulty in indicating 
him, except by all sorts of circumlocution, 
otherwise Roman Catholics ran the risk of 
rendering some of their charities legally in- 
operative. This was the only inconvenience 
felt in England ; but in Ireland the subject 
was felt to be one of great importance. It 
was admitted on all hands that during the 
late disturbance the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates there had shown themselves entitled to 
the confidence of the Government from 
their loyalty and their anxiety to maintain 
the cause of good government and good 
order ; and therefore any means of bringing 
them into closer relation with the Govern- 
ment would be of advantage. Now, the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
must, during his Viceroyalty, have desired 
to see at his levyées some of the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates; but it was impossible for 
them to go there unless their proper status 
were recognised, and they were called by 
the titles by which they were usually known, 
neither could they fill a position of adequate 
usefulness while this law wasin force. It 
was surely a small thing to ask that this Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Act should be repealed ; 
and he hoped that his Protestant fellow- 
countrymen had come to the conclusion 
that Roman Catholics did not, by the 
assumption of these titles, make any terri- 
torial claims. These titles were taken ac- 
cording to canon law, for the purpose of 
designating individuals in a regular consti- 
tuted hierarchy. The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act had been utterly inoperative, and he 
fully believed that the Return now moved 
for, if it were made, would be nil ; but the 
existence of this statute was irritating 
and positively inconvenient, as he had 
shown, to Catholics, while it afforded no 
commensurate security to the Anglican 
establishment, and its repeal would be re- 
ceived with gratitude by the Roman Ca- 
tholics both of England and Ireland. 
Tue Bisnor or DOWN anv CONNOR, 
being the only representative in the House 
of either the English or Irish Prelates, 
desired to express his entire concurrence 
in the views expressed by the noble Lord 
(Lord Lyveden). While the Ecclesiastical 
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Titles Act was inoperative, it was irritat- 
ing to a large number of the members of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and he was 
quite sure that its repeal would be 
viewed with satisfaction by all right- 
minded members of the Protestant com- 
munion. Had he had the honour of a seat 
in their Lordships’ House when the Bill 
was brought forward there he should cer- 
tainly have recorded his vote against it; 
and it was a pleasure to him now that 
the subject was again before their Lord- 
ships to express his entire concurrence 
in the suggestion that it should be re- 
pealed. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: So far as the 
Return which has been moved for is con- 
cerned, there cannot be the slightest ob- 
jection to its production. It would involve 
no considerable expense or delay, for as no 
proceedings have been instituted under the 
Act, the Return will be nil. But I hope 
I shall be forgiven if I decline to enter 
into a discussion of the policy of the re- 
peal of this Act. If the noble Lord in- 
tends to propose the repeal he will no 
doubt give notice to the noble Earl the 
author of the Act (Earl Russell), whose 
absence from the House I notice with 
great regret. Now, my Lords, what has 
been said by my noble Friend behind me 
(the Earl of Denbigh) seems to me to in- 
dicate the expediency of proceeding with 
great caution in this matter; because my 
noble Friend told us that, except in regard 
to certain cases of charities, no practical 
inconvenience has resulted from the opera- 
tion of the Act in England. Well, so far as 
any practical inconveniences are or may be 
complained of by the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, I am quite sure that at all times both 
this and the other House of Parliament 
have every desire to remove everything 
of that kind. But my noble Friend went 
further, and pointed out one question 
which I think he will see, upon considera- 
tion, is just the question likely to raise 
again those strong feelings of irritation 
which first led to the passing of the Act. 
My noble Friend argued that the Act, 
though only inconvenient in England, had 
a very different effect in Ireland. Now, 
what is the cause of this difference? Be- 
cause in England the Roman Catholic 
Bishops have not adopted territorial titles 
in rivalry with the Bishops of the Church 
that is recognised by the law; whereas in 
Ireland the Roman Catholic titles are in a 
position of antagonism and rivalry to those 
recognised by law. I remember a fact 
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which shows how our own Church acts in 
such cases. When a Protestant Bishop was 
about to be appointed at Malta it was ob- 
jected that there was already a Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Malta, and that the 
appointment of a Protestant prelate might 
appear to be an invasion of the rights of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop. The title of 
Bishop of Malta was therefore dropped, 
and that of Bishop of Gibraltar substituted. 
My noble Friend said that in Ireland the 
Roman Catholic Bishops have only adopted 
the titles to which they are entitled by the 
canon law. But I must observe that this 
just touches the sore point—is the law of 
the realm, or the canon law to prevail 
with regard to ecclesiastical titles in Ire- 
land? It may be a matter of insignificance 
in itself; but it is just the point which, if 
agitated, is likely to raise all the ill-feeling 
between the two Churches which, happily, 
is subsiding day by day, and which, as far 
as this particular question is concerned, 
has sunk into absolute indifference. I 
repeat I will abstain from expressing any 
Opinion as to the expediency of repealing 
the law, which I admit, and am happy to 
admit, is practically a dead letter in all 
respects; but I should very greatly regret 
that this question, which at present excites 
no feeling at all, should be made an oc- 
casion of bitterness and acrimony which I 
am most anxious to see disappear alto- 
gether between the members of the two 
Churches. 

Tae Esart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, as I have been appealed to on this 
question I am unwilling to allow the occa- 
sion to pass without saying a few words. 
In the first place, I think it right to con- 
fess that I was one of those who voted 
for the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in this 
House. I was at that time a very young 
Member of the House, and since then I 
have regretted, and shall never cease to 
regret, that vote, for I think the Act was 
a great mistake. As it is now the law of 
the land, no doubt, as the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government says, so grave 
a subject ought to be approached with 
great caution. It cannot be treated lightly; 
because there is no doubt that the policy 
which dictated the passing of that Act did 
express the feelings of a large portion of 
the English people; and, as the noble 
Earl reminds us, there is a great danger 
lest in touching such a question you may 
revive the acrimony which all of us, on 
whichever side of the House we may sit, 
wish to see buried for ever. But, unfor- 
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tunately, besides England, there is another 
country called Ireland, and in that country 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which here, 
I believe, excites no animosity, still cre- 
ates very considerable heart-burnings, and 
does, I am quite convinced, stand in the 
way of some substantial improvement in 
the relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Irish people. Owing to the 
great influence which the Roman Catholic 
prelates exercise in Ireland, everything 
which prejudicially affects their dignity 
and status has a great effect upon the 
feelings and opinions of the Irish people; 
and I am sure that, slight as this question 
of dignity may appear to some of your 
Lordships, the repeal of this law would 
give great satisfaction to the hearts of all 
the members of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion in Ireland. As to what fell from 
the noble Earl upon the question of ad- 
mitting that Roman Catholic prelates may 
take the same titles as those held by Pro- 
testant prelates, the fact is that they are 
so designated, and that the law is, in prac- 
tice, violated day by day. Of course, the 
Irish Government are careftil in address- 
ing them to keep within the strict bounds 
of the law, and invariably avoid giving 
these titles to the Roman Catholic prelates. 
But, in point of fact, they do assume 
these titles, which are generally given to 
them by the people, and they are univer- 
sally recognised in spite of the Act. The 
reason is that they have been continuously 
assumed in Ireland; while in this country 
there were no Roman Catholic Bishops for 
some time, and consequently when they 
were appointed they abstained from taking 
the titles of the existing Protestant Bishops 
in this country. Having said thus much, 
I confess I shall see with the greatest 
pleasure the repeal of this Act; and I do 
hope that the good sense of English Pro- 
testants will lead them to see that in this 
country the Act furnishes no security 
whatever for the Protestant religion, and 
that so far as it operates at all it operates 
in a direction that is very undesirable. 
No man values more than I do the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism ; but I do not wish 
to continue on the statute book an Act 
which is a dead letter, which is irritating 
to a portion of the subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty, and which I believe serves no good 
object whatever. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I freely ac- 
knowledge, with the noble Earl who has 
just spoken (the Earl of Kimberley), that 
the passing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
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was a very great mistake. At the time I re- 
luctantly acquiesced in it, because I was as- 
sured that it was necessary to do something 
to soothe the excited feelings of the mo- 
ment; but I did not assent to the passing 
of the Bill until I had fully satisfied my- 
self that it could not lead to any practical 
result whatever, and that it could impose 
no practical hardship upon those to whom 
it applied. Even so, I think that it wasa 
mistake to have been a party to that Act; 
I did not sufficiently consider that, al- 
though it would inflict no practical hard- 
ship upon Roman Catholics, it was calcu- 
lated to irritate their feelings. But I must 
observe that the Act was not quite so 
objectionable as my noble Friend (Lord 
Lyveden) supposes ; because it made little 
practical difference in the state of the law 
as regards Ireland. The Emancipation 
Act of 1829 had already prohibited any 
Roman Catholic prelates in the United 
Kingdom from assuming titles borne by 
prelates of the Established Church. The 
appointment of Roman Catholic prelates 
which had then just been made in Eng- 
land by the Pope, was not illegai under 
this part of the Act of 1829; because the 
titles conferred upon them were not those 
borne by prelates of the Established 
Church, in which there is no Archbishop 
of Westminster or Bishop of Birmingham 
or Hexham. The assumption of these 
titles by Roman Catholic prelates was not 
therefore contrary to law until the new 
Act was passed. But in Ireland the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates almost all take the 
title of sees of the Established Church, 
which had been already prohibited in 
1829, so that little or no practical change 
was made as regards that country. Grant- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Titles Act to have 
been a mistake, and granting that it is 
generally wrong to allow to remain on the 
statute book a law that is entirely inope- 
rative, still I am inclined to agree with 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
in doubting the expediency of raising the 
question of its repeal now; because we 
are informed that the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church are not anxious 
that it should be brought forward. We 
also know that this is a subject of 
much delicacy, and it is possible that 
in dealing with it we might rouse feel- 
ings in this country which it would be 
far better to leave in quiet. My prin- 
cipal reason for expressing the opinion I 
do is that I am convinced the time must 
come, and come speedily, when you will 
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have to look into the whole question of 
the state of the Church in Ireland. I ad- 
here to the opinion I expressed last year 
that if Parliament does its duty not many 
years, or even months, ought to elapse 
before the question is brought forward. 
This being the case I much doubt whether 
it would be wise to interfere with the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Act now, since it would 
hardly be worth while to raise the feel- 
ing which might be aroused by attempting 
to deal with this subject until there is 
some real and substantial object to be 
gained. When you are prepared to con- 
sider and deal with the whole question of 
the Irish Church as it requires to be con- 
sidered, no fear of popular prejudice that 
may be excited ought to prevent your 
doing justice; but, in the meantime, and 
looking forward to the ultimate settlement 
of the whole question, I feel that it would 
be more wise and prudent to allow this 
matter at present to remain in abeyance. 

Tae Duxe or CLEVELAND: My 
Lords, I am in a somewhat different posi- 
tion from my noble Friend, having been 
one of the small minority of the House of 
Commons who voted against the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill. I was of opinion that 
the passing of that Bill originally was a 
great error, and I have since been con- 
firmed in that opinion; but while I think 
we made a mistake then, I agree with the 
noble Earl that it would be unwise to open 
the question now when no practical ob- 
ject can be gained by so doing, and that 
we may well postpone it until such period 
as we consider the whole question of the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. Although I think it was an 
error to pass the Act, and it has been in- 
operative, still I think it inexpedient to 
raise questions now which may cause some 
irritation of feeling. 

Tue Manrevess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he was one of those who supported 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill when it was 
brought in, and now he was ready and 
anxious to support the repeal of it, and he 
was as sincere in supporting it as he was 
now in desiring to see it repealed. They 
had been reminded that the Act was 
passed in a moment of great excitement. 
There was indeed at that time a great out- 
ery, which was not entirely groundless ; 
and he certainly thought, until he heard 
what fell from the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby), that it had been en- 
tirely harmless. But while there was 
somé justification for passing the Act 
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originally, it was perfectly reasonable to 
repeal it now, to let bygones be bygones, 
and to let Roman Catholic bishops be le- 
gally designated by the names of the sees 
which they essentially governed. 

Eant STANHOPE said, he desired to 
add his name to those of the noble 
Lords who, in 1851, voted for the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, and would repeal 
it now. He had since seen reasons to 
doubt the propriety of the vote he gave, 
and to regret that he should have been a 
party to the passing of an Act which 
seemed to him to have caused a great 
deal of irritation on one side without 
giving corresponding security on the other 
For all practical purposes the Act had re- 
mained inoperative, and there was nothing 
he thought more open to objection than 
the willingness to leave upon the statute 
book Acts which were a dead letter, and 
were meant to be a dead letter, without 
the smallest practical effect. He should 
therefore be ready at any favourable op- 
portunity, and in accordance with the 
public judgment, to vote for the repeal 
of this Act. He would allow that there 
was some weight in the argument of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), 
that the repeal of the Act would cause 
some irritation in the minds of those who 
originally proposed it, if they could be 
sure other questions would remain in 
abeyance; but their Lordships should re- 
member that a cognate question had just 
been raised in the House of Commons, 
where a Bill had been introduced propos- 
ing to modify one of the clauses of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, which re- 
quired that the holder of the Great Seal 
in Ireland should always be a Protestant, 
that Government had supported that Bill, 
and that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Lord Naas) had voted for the second 
reading. ‘This was one of the questions 
that would probably cause some irritation, 
and if encountered in respect of that ques- 
tion it might as well be met in relation to 
this Bill. 
Protestants might be appealed to, not to 
contend for the retention on the statute 
book of an Act which afforded no valid 
security to their religion. His argument, 
then, was that as similar subjects were 
continually, month after month, being 
raised in the House of Commons, it might 
be advisable that in this, as in the other 
matter, satisfaction should be afforded to 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 

Lorv REDESDALE said, the policy of 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
required grave consideration. Their Lord- 
ships should remember what led to the 
passing of the Act. It was the appoint- 
ment of Bishops to sees in England by the 
Pope; and the Act of Parliament was a 
protest on the part of the people of 
England against such an assumption of 
power of the Pope, and against his right to 
create territorial ecclesiastical titles in this 
country. This being so, the repeal of the 
Act might be taken in some quarters as 
an admission of the right thus protested 
against. This was a question that should 
be gravely considered. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of correct- 
ing a misapprehension of the noble Lord 
(Lord Lyveden) who introduced this sub- 
ject. The noble Lord attributed to me 
the authorship of the penal clause of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. This penal 
clause existed in the Bill, as originally 
introduced, and I moved an Amendment, 
the exact effect of which I dv not recol- 
lect ; but it was designed to render the 
clause more efficient ; but which has re- 
mained inefficient like the whole of the 
Bill. It was directed only against the 
assumption of titles, and therefore per- 
sons might give titles as much as they 
pleased; but if a prelate did not assume 
titles no penalty could be imposed. I 
think the noble Lord ought to enlarge his 
Motion, and ask for a Return of the cases 
in which the law has been broken. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Iam reluctant in 
this very candid discussion not to take my 
part and make a candid confession myself. 
I cannot say I wish to recant, At the 
time the Ecclesiastical Titles Act was 
passed I was not in the Cabinet, though I 
held a subordinate office in the Govern- 
ment. I know at that time I held ex- 
actly the same opinion of the Bill I do 
now; yet I never voted more conscien- 
tiously for any measure than I did for that 
measure. I remember hearing at that 
time a speech made by Sir Roundell 
Palmer in the House of Commons, which 
I thought was conclusive as to the merits 
of the Bill. But what was the position? 
I do not know what passed in the Cabinet 
at the time they were considering it; but 
it was obvious that, rightly or wrongly, 
the country wanted the measure. The 
Pope had erected dioceses in this country, 
and whether that was right or wrong, I 
think that it was done in a very injudi- 
cious manner. Thatact of the Pope’s led 
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to great excitement and resentment in 
this country—indeed, I hardly remember 
amore universal feeling to have existed 
among all classes of Englishmen than was 
excited by that measure—and it was very 
doubtful whether we should not be driven 
into very intolerant action with regard to 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act did not really 
trench in any way on the religious liberties 
of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, 
and many persons were quite delighted 
to give that kind of sop to the people of 
this country, in order that they might 
have time carefully and seriously to con- 
sider the real merits of the question. As 
to the expediency of moving in the matter 
at the present moment, I quite agree that 
it ought to be made the subject of careful 
consideration ; but, at all events, the noble 
Lord must be very much pleased at having 
raised this discussion, as it has been carried 
on in a spirit which will show all our fel- 
- low-subjects who differ from us in religious 
belief that we have made a considerable 
advance in regard to religious toleration. 

Lorv LYVEDEN, in reply, said, he 
could not agree with the noble Ear! at the 
head of the Government that no practical 
grievance was created by the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill ; because he thought it no small 
grievance that ecclesiastics of the highest 
distinction should be continually obliged to 
violate the law of their country. For in- 
stance, Dr. Moriarty called himself Bishop 
of Kerry, and all the other Irish Catholic 
prelates assumed the titles of their sces. 
With reference to the provision which had 
been referred to, of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act, he presumed that the Irish 
Members thought the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act inflicted some grievance on Ireland 
which did not exist before. 

Eart GREY said, he had not stated that 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act did not apply 
to Ireland. It did apply to Ireland; but 
that was of no consequence, because the 
Act of 1829 had already prohibited the 
assumption by Roman Catholic prelates of 
the title of any see existing in the Estab- 
lished Church. The sees of Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates did in Ireland take their 
names from sees in the Established Church, 
and therefore they came under the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1829. In England, 
however, the Roman Catholic Bishops 
took their titles from places—such as 
Westminster, for instance—the names of 
which were not given to sees in our own 
Church. 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
believed he had proposed the Amendment 
to extend the Bill to Ireland. He was, 
however, speaking from memory only, 
and could not be quite certain on this 
point. 


Motion agreed to. 


Cretc— Question. 


TURKEY AND CRETE.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH rose for the 
purpose of inquiring whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been invited to 
join with France, Austria, and Russia in 
a simultaneous note to the Sublime Porte 
recommending the cession of Candia to 
Greece. The noble Earl said, he wished 
to explain briefly his reason for asking the 
question. In common with many others 
he had watched with considerable anxiety 
and no little apprehension, the course of 
policy pursued of late in the East, and the 
systematic disintegration—he might al- 
most say spoliation—of the Ottoman Em- 
pire upon different pretexts, one being the 
doing justice to the Christian subjects of 
the Porte. By the Treaty of Paris it was 
provided that the Ottoman Empire should 
be preserved in its integrity, and one of 
its provisions was that the Hospodar of 
the Danubian Principalities should be a 
native. That provision, however, had 
been violated, when, through the machi- 
nations of certain foreign emissaries, the 
Native Prince was driven from his throne, 
and there was substituted for him a foreign 
Prince of that family whose dominions 
were now of such vast extent as to threaten 
to disturb the balance of power in Europe. 
When a treaty could be violated in this 
way without protest, there was no reason 
why it should not become waste paper. 
The next point he wished to refer to was 
the action of the Protecting Powers with 
regard to the fortresses in Servia. It was 
said that the Servians had a continual sore 
rankling in their minds caused by seeing 
an infidel flag floating over their fortresses. 
Now, according to the theory of nationality, 
it was admitted by our Government that it 
was a grievous thing for a foreign flag 
to float over a fortress. We had already 
given up the Ionian Islands, and on that 
theory there was no reason why we should 
not also cede Gibraltar and Malta. There 
could be no doubt that it was weakening 
the Ottoman Empire to take away its 
point d’appui in case of any attack from 
the Servian frontier upon its provinces of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovine, from which 
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it would have its communications com- 
pletely severed. And now he came to the 
question of Candia. It seemed to be now 
admitted that the insurrection had been 
chiefly fomented by foreign emissaries, 
and kept up by filibusters from Greece. 
Indeed, the noble Earl at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the discussion 
the other evening, had said there was no 
adequate cause for the Candian insurrec- 
tion. And here he could not refrain from 
remarking that the tone of some of the 
despatches of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs might be parodied 
by some foreign Powers, such, for exam- 
ple, as France and America, if they took 
Ireland for their theme, in a way very far 
from palatable to us. Then, he would 
ask their Lordships to consider who were 
the parties to this policy in the East. 
First there was Russia. He did not wish 
to use unkind expressions towards a coun- 
try with whom we were, and he hoped 
would continue to be, on friendly terms; 
but he believed it to be allowable to direct 
attention to her political action as it re- 
garded this country, and, if necessary, to 
point out its immorality. The geogra- 
phical position of Russia had, no doubt, 
an important bearing on this question. 
Russia had only three outlets for her com- 
merce—the Sound, the Dardanelles, and 
the White Sea. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to Russia to have these outlets 
at all times free to her, and her conduct 
must have been remarked in reference to 
the ultimate succession to the Danish 
Crown, and the marriage of the Czarewitch 
to a Danish Princess. As to the Darda- 
nelles, it was no secret that Russia had 
been doing all she could to weaken the 
Turkish Empire, in order, ultimately, to 
obtain Constantinople. Russia was not in 
a position, financially or socially, to go to 
war; but she had means of attaining her 
end without drawing the sword, and, in- 
deed, she had gained more by the pen 
than the sword. She was not very scru- 
pulous in her efforts, but pursued her 
objects per fas aut nefas. Then, too, she 
had a wonderful instinct in choosing her 
agents, and persuading them that they 
were only serving their own interests when 
they were in reality serving hers. She 
was indifferent whether they wore the 
Prussian uniform or the red shirt of the 
Garibaldians. He was not aware that 
Russia had any pre-eminent claim to be 
considered a Christian Power. Certainly 
if, as the apostle indicates, charity is the 
The Earl.of Denbigh 
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basis of Christianity, her conduct to her 
Polish subjects had not entitled her to it. 
Her Christianity was but a political engine, 
and her love for the Christians was some- 
thing like the love the cuckoo bore the 
hedge-sparrow, that she might lay her egg 
in her nest, and in due time eject the ori- 
ginal proprietor. The next Power con- 
cerned in the matter was Austria; but, 
beaten down as she had recently been, she 
scarcely could be called a free agent. She 
required quiet and time to staunch her 
wounds and recover what she had lost; 
but, in the meantime, if the accounts 
which appeared in the papers were correct, 
forces were gradually being collected on 
her frontier. There seemed to be a pres- 
sure put on her, in order that she might 
support the views of Russia, and it was 
significant that Austria was about to pro- 
pose the revision of the Treaties of 1856, 
by which Russia was prevented from re- 
building Sebastopol and maintaining a 
fleet in the Black Sea. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to attempt ta account for 
French policy in the question ; but it ap- 
peared to him that to encourage Russian 
designs on Turkey would be a policy sui- 
cidal to our interests, commercial and po- 
litical. If Russia got to Constantinople, 
the balance of power in Europe—which 
was the only security for the liberty of 
the States of which it is composed—would 
immediately be destroyed. This opinion 
was supported by a much higher authority 
than his, because M. Thiers, referring to 
the pre-eminence of Russia, had expressed 
the views which he (the Earl of Denbigh) 
had now repeated. It was suicidal com- 
mercially to neglect the interests of Tur- 
key; and on reference to the reports of 
the Board of Trade, showing the value of 
Turkey to England, he found that the 
articles of export from Turkey were raw 
cotton and corn, and by far the most im- 
portant articles imported into Turkey were 
manufactured cotton and cotton yarn. In 
the last thirty years the exports from this 
country for Turkey had increased 850 per 
cent, and the imports from Turkey had 
doubled since 1858. The total of imports 
to, and exports from, the whole Ottoman 
Empire, exclusive of the Danubian Princi- 
palities, was, in 1858, £13,057,552. In 
1864 it had risen to £35,208,017, having 
nearly tripled in eight years. Mr. Farley, 
an authority on the subject, stated in his 
book that the debt of Turkey was only 
equal to three years of her revenue, and 
that the whole of it might be cleared off 
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in thirty-seven years by a sinking fund. 
There were not many countries of which 
so favourable a financial account could be 
given. He had heard with much pain 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment say on a recent occasion that, while 
it was no part of our duty to accelerate 
the fall of Turkey, yet, if her destruc- 
tion was inevitable, it was our duty to 
assist in making it as gradual as possible. 
Now, he did not think we should be look- 
ing forward to the ruin of Turkey, nor 
could he see what cause we had for such 
an anticipation. There was a limit to 
what was called non-intervention. If we 
enjoyed the advantages of being a first- 
rate Power, we must take the responsi- 
bilities of that position; and if we had 
valuable allies, we ought to be prepared 
to support them. With nations, as with 
individuals, noblesse oblige ; and we should 
not shrink from maintaining that support, 
even though it should cost us active in- 
tervention. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
from the Notice ‘placed on the paper by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Denbigh) I 
hardly thought it was his intention to 
enter into the question of the commercial 
importance of Turkey to this country, to 
comment on the intentions, or supposed 
intentions, of all the Powers of Europe, 
and to go into a general discussion of what 
is generally known as the Eastern Ques- 
tion, or into a general discussion of the 
affairs of Europe such as the noble Earl 
has introduced to your Lordships. I came 
down prepared to answer what I thought 
was the very simple question about to be 
put by my noble Friend; but not, certainly, 
to go into the Eastern Question. I shall not 
therefore follow the noble Earl through 
all the topics which he has brought under 
your Lordships’ notice. In all the lan- 
guage I have ever held with regard to 
Turkey, I have always considered that it 
was a country with which we were on the 
most friendly relations, and to which 
it was desirable we should give every 
support in our power. On the occasion 
referred to by my noble Friend, what I 
said was, that it was no part of our duty 
to accelerate the ruin of Turkey; but that 
if her ruin was inevitable, it was our duty 
to use means to prevent the disruption 
from being sudden and violent, and to 
make it as gradual and as little felt as pos- 
sible. Now, I cannot agree with the noble 
Earl that the course at present taken by 
foreign nations tends towards the disinte- 
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gration of the Turkish Empire—generally 
it tends, I believe, to the maintenance and 
security of Turkey. And though I think 
the appointment of a foreign Prince to 
govern the Moldavian-Wallachian Provin- 
ces was contrary to the arrangement pre- 
viously made by the European Powers, yet 
we did not consent to the departure from 
that arrangement until it had obtained the 
sanction of the Turkish Government. They 
sanctioned the proposed appointment be- 
cause it was represented to them, and they 
believed, that it would be a source of 
strength instead of weakness to Turkey to 
have those Provinces united as guasi-inde- 
pendent Principalities, acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Porte. The 
same thing applies still more strongly to 
Servia. My noble Friend has spoken of a 
foreign flag floating over the fortress of 
Belgrade. He has taken an unlucky point 
with regard to that. It was not the Turk- 


ish flag floating over it that was considered 


an insult to Servia, but it was the Turkish 
garrison holding the fortress of Servia. 
That fortress, as was proved in former 
wars, could be of no possible use for the 
defence of Turkey against foreign Powers, 
but was a mark of subjection and constant 
source of irritation to Servia. The Ser- 
vians desired that the garrison should be 
withdrawn, or the fortress itself should be 
demolished. That fortress is connected 
with all the most glorious recollections of 
Turkish history; but now, so far from 
being of any use to them, it is a constant 
source of expense, annoyance, and illwill 
to Servia. It is suggested that the fortress 
is now to be abandoned from compulsion 
or dictation. So far from that, my noble 
Relative at the head of the Foreign Office 
has sedulously and absolutely repudiated 
any such interference on the part of 
the British Government; but he has not 
hesitated to intimate his own opinion— 
and very truly and very wisely as I think 
—that the interests of Turkey lay in 
making a friend rather than an opponent 
of Servia, and I am happy to add that an 
arrangement in this spirit has been entered 
into ; while Turkey still holds the fortress 
of which she is justly proud, the Turkish 
garrisons will be withdrawn, to be replaced 
by a Servian garrison, thereby removing oc- 
casion for illwill and earning the honourable 
and cordial sympathy and goodwill of the 
Servian Provinces. The Prince of Servia 
has proceeded to Constantinople to settle the 
terms on which Servia is in future to main- 
tain its relations with Turkey; and the only 
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condition made as to the fortress is that 
the flag of the Sovereign Power shall float 
upon the fortress in common with the 
Servian flag. By this means additional 
contentment, additional security, and ad- 
ditional strength have, I believe, been 
added to the Turkish Empire. My noble 
Friend then proceeded to deal with the 
case of Crete, detailing the views of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and France, with which I do 
not pretend to be acquainted. He says, 
“I can understand the policy of those 
three Powers ; but that England should 
consent to the disintegration of the Turk- 
ish Empire and the annexation of Crete to 
Greece isa matter that I cannot under- 
stand.” 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH: I merely 
asked the question. I did not venture to 
suppose that England had yet consented. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Then if my 
noble Friend asks me whether, seeing what 
has been done by the Porte for Moldavia 
and Servia, the Porte will not extend 
the same advantages to Crete, all I can 
say is that if a foreign Prince were ap- 
pointed there under the same circumstances 
as those to which I have alluded, whatever 
Her Majesty’s Government might think of 
the wisdom or otherwise of that step, it 
would not feel called upon to raise any 
serious obstacle in the way of such an 
arrangement. The matter concerns Turkey 
herself; but I am not sure, except for the 
great difficulty of dealing with a mixed 
population of Mussulmans and Christians, 
that autonomy conceded to the Crete sub- 
jects might not be a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. My noble Friend, 
after talking of the disintegration of the 
Turkish Empire, and after giving us the 
views of Europe, says it is suicidal to the 
commercial relations of England with 
Turkey; but that appears to me some- 
thing like an assumption on the part of 
the noble Earl that England has adopted 
some policy at the suggestion of Foreign 
Powers. My noble Friend asked me, have 
Austria, Russia, and France addressed any 
invitation to this country to join them in 
a simultaneous, as he calls it, or, as it is 
more commonly called, an identic note, 
calling on Turkey to annex Crete to the 
Kingdom of Greece ? My answer simply is 
that no such proposition has been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government—that we have 
never been invited to join in any identic 
note, nor have any propositions of the kind 
supposed by my noble Friend been made 
to Turkey on behalf of this country. 
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This is what has taken place:—The 
French Ambassador in this country called 
onmy noble Relative at the head of the 
Foreign Office, and stated that the French 
Government either had or were about to 
instruct their Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople to advise Turkey to cease from the 
struggle in Crete, and consent to the an- 
nexation of Crete to Greece, and he asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to issue similar instructions, My 
noble Relative expressed great regret, be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government did not 
feel themselves justified in issuing similar 
instructions to their Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople; but he added that if the 
Turkish Government thought fit volun- 
tarily to surrender the island of Crete to 
Greece, Her Majesty’s Government, what- 
ever they might think of such a transac- 
tion, would not feel it their duty to throw 
difficulties in the way. Since my noble 
Friend gave notice of his Question a simi- 
lar proposition has been made, not by 
despatch, but in conversation, on behalf of 
Russia; to this my noble Relative gave the 
same answer which had been already given 
to the Ambassador of France; and so the 
matter stands at present. I know not 
what course has been taken by the Aus- 
trian Government; but if Russia and 
France either have advised or intend to 
advise Turkey, by a voluntary act of its 
own, to permit the annexation of Crete to 
Greece, Her Majesty’s Government decline 
to be any party to offering such advice. 
In the first place, my belief is that the 
advice, if given and not supported, as I 
trust it will not be supported, by any 
stronger measures, is not likely to be 
taken. And I must confess that I en- 
tertain very grave doubt whether, if it 
was taken, the proposed transfer from 
the Turkish Government to the Greek 
dominion would be favourable either to 
the prosperity or contentment of the 
Cretan population. The policy of this 
country has ever been, while giving to 
Turkey any advice which it may think 
beneficial or advantageous for that country 
itself, to refrain from pursuing any policy 
or advising any act inconsistent with the 
independent jurisdiction of Turkey over 
its own provinces. I certainly shall not 
join in pressing upon her any policy con- 
trary to that which she, herself, would 
be disposed to adopt in reference to mat- 
ters as to which we acknowledge her own 
sovereign rights to deal with as she thinks 


proper. 
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Tue Eart or DENBIGH expressed his 
entire satisfaction with the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government, and, 
after what had fallen from the noble Earl, 
would not propose the Motion of which 
he had given notice. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till to-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 28, 1867. 


MINUTES.j— Punic Biits— Resolution in 
Committee—Canada Railway Loan. 

Second Reading—Bridges (Ireland) [86]. 

Committee—Mutiny [R.P.] 

Considered as amended—-Religious, &c., Build- 
ings (Sites) [64]. 

Third Reading—Lyon King of Arms (Scotland)* 
[44], and passed, 


TOTNES ELECTION COMMISSION 
REPORT —QUESTION. 


Mr. MORRISON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If his attention has been di- 
rected to the following passages in the 
Report of the Totnes Election Commis- 
sion :— 

“1. While we were sitting John Ieath, who 
had been the principal briber on the Conservative 
side since 1857, who, when examined as a wit- 
ness before us, gave evidence the falsehood of 
which he afterwards admitted, who was accused 
by two witnesses of subornation of perjury, and who 
was under the imputation of being, with others, 
unable to account for the distribution over £1,200, 
was not only re-elected a member of the town 
council, but was, during the next week, offered 
the mayoralty of the town. 2. We find that a 
sum of over £3,700 passed into the hands of per- 
sons engaged in directly bribing voters, and that 
£2,450 has been accounted for as thus distributed, 
while of the remainder no account has been given 
to us. The persons who ought to give such 
account are Mr. Edmonds, Mr. J. Heath, and 
their inferior agents. It wasalleged before us by 
John Heath, and considerable time was taken up 
in searching into the truth of the allegation, that 
this money had been in truth placed in the hands 
of an unknown stranger, and that he must account 
for the deficiency, but after considering all the 
evidence taken before us, the contradictory state- 
ments made, and the falsehoods told by John 
Heath and other of the witnesses, who swore to 
the existence of such a stranger, and the final 
avowal of two of these witnesses that they had 
invented the story of being paid by a stranger at 
John Heath’s instigation, we much doubt whether 
there was any such person as the stranger at all, 
or if there were, whether had he been called he 
could have accounted for all the deficient money. 
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3. We think it right to report to Your Majesty 
that the following witnesses made statements on 
oath before us, the falsehood of which was after- 
wards either acknowledged by themselves or made 
plain to us in the course of the subsequent in- 

uiry:—John Heath, senior, George Griffis, 

homas Blank, Henry Crawford, Richard Nor- 
rish, Thomas Gillham, William Satchwell, Robert 
Harris, Jubal Bartlett, Nicholas Manning, John 
S. Screach, junior, and Frederick Evens. Thomas 
Jacob Searle confessed himself guilty of suborna- 
tion of perjury in trying to prevent witnesses from 
telling the truth before us; and John Heath, 
senior, was accused by two witnesses, and Samuel 
Parnell was also accused, of the same offence ;” 
and, if it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to take any criminal proceedings 
against the said John Heath, senior, or 
others, for perjury or subornation of per- 
jury ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied that the Law 
Officers of the Crown had been directed by 
the Home Office to inquire into the cases 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman, with a 
view to ascertain what proceedings should 
be taken with respect to them. 


METROPOLITAN POOR LAW RATING. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Poor 
Law Board, If his attention has been di- 
rected to a recent Return made by the 
Poor Law Board, purporting to show the 
rate in the pound of the Expenditure for 
the Relief of the Poor in each of the 
thirty-nine Unions and Parishes within 
the Metropolitan District during each of 
the ten years from 1857 to 1866 inclusive ; 
and, if so, whether he is aware that the 
said Return is for the most part incorrect, 
in consequence of the ten columns of 
figures showing the rate in the pound of 
each Union and Parish during each of the 
ten years having been all calculated upon 
the rateable value of the year 1866, instead 
of upon the various rateable values of each 
of the ten years from 1857 to 1866, so 
that only one of the ten columns of figures 
is correct; whether he is aware that all 
the results that may be drawn from the 
said Return of the rate in the pound are 
exactly contrary to the actual facts; and, 
whether he will direct a corrected Return 
to be made forthwith ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that the Return in question had been 
made out in strict conformity with the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman who had 
asked for its production, That Motion 
was for a Return of the rateable value of 
each union and parish in the metropolis 
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according to the latest valuation ; and that 
was, of course, the information which had 
been furnished. But if the hon. Alder- 
man desired to learn the rateable value of 
the different unions and parishes during 
each of the preceding nine years, he (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy) should have no objection 
to such a Motion beyond that which applied 
to the production of any Returns which 
would involve great expense and trouble. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
would therefore give notice that he should 
move for an amended Return. 


ARMY TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 


Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the table of the House 
the Report of the Committee on Transport 
for the Army which sat last year, and of 
which Lord Strathnairn was President ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, he could not then give a decided 
answer to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member. He believed that Report 


was drawn up, but it had not yet been 
signed by the President of the Committee, 
and he (Sir John Pakington) had not 
therefore yet seen it. 


After he should 
have had an opportunity of examining it 
he should be prepared to state whether he 
thought it desirable that it should be pub- 
lished. 


IRELAND—MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet FRENCH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he intends to call out the Irish 
Militia for training this year ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, he was sorry that he could not give 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman a decided 
answer to his Question. In the Estimates 
a sum was taken for the Irish militia; but 
the period of the year at which they as- 
sembled for training was generally later 
than that at which the English militia were 
called out for the purpose, and no time had 
yet been fixed for calling them out this 
year. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
CIVIL DISTURBANCES. 
THE INSTRUCTIONS.— QUESTION. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether instruc- 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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tions have yet been issued to the Civil 
Authorities and to the Commanding Officers 
of the Volunteers respecting the employ- 
ment of Volunteers in the suppression of 
disturbances ; and whether he will under- 
take to lay such instructions upon the 
table of the House before the Vote be 
taken for the Volunteer Service ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that instrue- 
tions had been drawn up on the subject by 
the War Department. Those instructions 
had been sent to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, to be put into the shape of regula- 
tions, which, when they were approved by 
those Officers, would be transmitted by 
the War Office to the lords-lieutenant of 
the different counties, and by the Home 
Department to the various civil authorities 
throughout the Kingdom. When that was 
done—and he hoped it would be done at 
no distant day—he should take care that 
the regulations were laid on the table of 
the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether it 
would not be better that they should be 
laid on the table before they were sent to 
the lords-lieutenant of counties and the 
civil authorities, in order that any hon. 
Member might, if he thought fit, bring 
them under the consideration of the House 
before they.were finally determined on. 
Otherwise, the authorities at the Horse 
Guards might say it was too late to inter- 
fere in the matter, as they had repeatedly 
done in other instances ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought it was 
the usual and the preferable course that the 
framing of the instructions should be left 
to the Executive Government, on whom the 
responsibility which they might involve 
must naturally rest. They could after- 
wards be laid upon the table of the House, 
and that would be the proper time for hon. 
Members taking any notice of them they 
might think desirable. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to know, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will undertake that those instructions 
should be produced before the Vote for the 
Volunteer Service is submitted to, the 
House ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had no doubt 
that that would be done. The instructions 
would, he believed, be laid upon the table 
before the Easter recess. 


Courts. 


NEW LAW COURTS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. LANYON said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
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is the intention of the Commissioners of 
the new Law Courts to accede to the re- 
quest of the competing architects to the 
effect that two professional men, selected 
by the competitors, be added to the judges? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that a re- 
quest of that description had been ad- 
dressed to the Lord Chancellor, who had 
asked the opinion of the Government upon 
the subject ; and they considered that it 
was at present too late to alter the ar- 
rangement which had been previously 
adopted. 


CEYLON.—BARRACKS AT POINT 
DE GALLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OLIPHANT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to build fresh barracks for 
European Troops at Point de Galle ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON replied, that 
in consequence of the recent transfer of 
the Straits Settlements, it was considered 
necessary that a wing of a European regi- 
ment should be settled at that station, and 
it was intended that barracks should be 
built for their accommodation. But there 
was at present a question pending between 
the colony and the Colonial Office with 
regard to the proportions in which they 
should respectively contribute to the ex- 
penditure which would thus have to be 
incurred, 


MUTINY ACT—FLOGGING.— QUESTION. 


Mason JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, having in view the proposed al- 
teration of Clause 24 of the Mutiny Act, 
it is proposed to give the Military Author- 
ities power to discharge men guilty of 
felony, or of disgraceful conduct which has 
rendered them liable to flogging, on the 
completion of their sentence ? 

SinJOHN PAKINGTON, inreply, said, 
it was not his intention to propose that 
any additional powers should be given in 
the direction referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, because he did not 
think such powers were necessary. Under 
the 22nd Article of War it was now com- 
petent for Commanders-in-Chiefs, Courts 
Martial, and Generals commanding in the 
colonies to dismiss from Her Majesty’s 
service such men as those to whom the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman referred. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 

BILL—SPECIAL FRANCHISES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, If he will be willing to introduce into 
the Bill for the amendment of the Repre- 
sentation of the People a provision giving 
the Franchise to male persons having had 
for two full years prior to July in each 
year, a sum not less than £50 deposited 
at interest in any duly constituted Free- 
hold Land or Building Society ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman is based on a misappre- 
hension of the circumstances on which 
the special franchises in the Reform Bill 
are founded. The franchises which are 
founded on the possession of a certain sum 
in the public funds, for example, or in the 
savings banks, and on direct taxation are 
founded on circumstances which are as it 
were in the eye of the Government, and 
over which they have control. That cha- 
racter does not apply to the franchise to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers, which is 
one that I cannot for a moment coun- 
tenance, 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 
REMOVAL OF MAGISTRATES, 


QUESTION, 


Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If the Postmas- 
ter General will remove Samuel Parnell, 
Postmaster, Totnes, convicted of bribery 
and corrupt practices at the Elections of 
Totnes in the years 1857, 1859, 1862, 
1863, and 1865 ; and, if the Lord Chan- 
cellor will remove from the Commission of 
the Peace for that borough Charles 
Webber, Esq., and Webber Chaster, Esq., 
declared guilty by the Commission of cor- 
rupt practices and bribery ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply to the first 
Question, said, he believed the Postmaster 
General was in communication with the 
Treasury, with which Department the per- 
son mentioned was connected, and that the 
eases were under the consideration of that 
Department. In answer to the second 
Question, he might state that the Lord 
Chancellor was engaged in considering all 
those cases which came within the scope 
of the Address of this House, which had 
recently been presented to Her Majesty 
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on the subject of corrupt practices at elec- 
tions. When the noble and learned Lord 
had fully considered all those cases the re- 
sult of his deliberation would be commu- 
nicated to the House. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said he 
should give notice that he would, on a 
future day, call the attention of the House 
to the Report of the Commission of In- 
quiry respecting corrupt practices at 
Totnes, and to the conduct of the Duke of 
Somerset and his agents. 


THE OWNERS OF THE “CYCLONE.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs If it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring to justice 
the owners of the Cyclone for their viola- 
tion of the Foreign Enlistment Act ? 

Lorpv STANLEY, in reply, said, he 
had been in communication with the Law 
Officers of the Crown on the subject, and 
he was informed that the facts at present 
within their knowledge did not afford suffi- 
cient evidence to justify the taking pro- 
ceedings against the owners. 


CATTLE DISEASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. E. SURTEES said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, Whether itis true that a discase has 
recently appeared amongst Cattle in Corn- 
wall ; and, if so, if he will inform the 
House what is the nature of the disease ? 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU replied, 
that a disease did break out among cattle 
in Cornwall, and Professor Simonds was 
sent down to the spot. That gentleman 
stated that on his arrival there he found 
that the disease first appeared on the 8th 
instant, and between that time and the 

3th instant eighteen cattle were attacked 
in a herd of forty-six. In the course of 
nine days twelve of the cattle died. The 
Professor caused a post-mortem examina- 
tion to be made, and after noting its result 
he continued— 

** The disease has been entirely confined to this 
herd, and no fresh cases have occurred since my 
visit. The cessation of the malady, and its limi- 
tation to eighteen out of forty-six animals, are 
sufficient evidence that it is not of an infectious 
nature. A microscopic examination of some 
parts has been made by Professor Browne, and 
did not lead to the detection of the presence of 
parasitic bodies, either vegetable or animal.” 


Mr. Walpole 


{COMMONS} 
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CHOLERA CONGRESS AT CONSTANTI. 
NOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, At what time the la- 
bours of the Cholera Congress at Con- 
stantinople were concluded; and (as the 
Report has not been received), whether 
any Paper in the form of a Report from 
any of the Commissioners has been re- 
ceived, and whether it will be distributed ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that 
the Cholera Congress at Constantinople 
closed its sittings in the month of Octo- 
ber last. The Report of the Congress 
had not yet reached the Foreign Office. 
They had only received through the 
British Commissioner a kind of abstract 
of the work which had been performed, 
He did not know why the full Report had 
not yet arrived, and if it should be much 
longer delayed he would write for it ; but 
he thought it would be better to wait for the 
entire document rather than to publish an 
abstract which might not give an accurate 
or complete idea of its contents. 


ARMY—THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY 
REGIMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Under what peculiar Law or pri- 
vilege commanding officers of the Life 
Guards and Royal Regiment of [Horse 
Guards discharge men from the regiment 
without the previous consent and authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief, in accordance 
with the General Instructions for the 
Army contained in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions ? 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, the answer he had to give to the 
question of the hon. Gentleman would, he 
thought, be satisfactory. There was no 
doubt as to the existence of the power 
referred to. Fora long period of time all 
colonels of regiments, in consideration of 
bearing the expense of recruiting, had the 
power to dismiss soldiers. This power 
was put an end to in 1784, by an Act 
passed on the Motion of Mr. Burke, but 
a special exception was made as respects 
the Household troops. Consequently, the 
power to dismiss still remained to the 
colonels of the Household troops. So 
lately as 1865 an action was brought 
against Colonel Marshall, who now com- 
manded the Second Life Guards, on ac- 
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count of dismissing a soldier without 
eause. The case was tried in the Court 
of Common Pleas, and the defence was 
allowed to be perfectly good. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
TRIAL OF FENIAN PRISONERS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether there is any truth in the rumour 
that it is the intention of the Government 
to prosecute any of the Fenian Prisoners 
under any of the Whiteboy Acts, by the 
provisions of which flogging may be in- 
flicted ? 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, that before 
the Chief Secretary for [reland answered the 
Question, he wished to ask, whether the 
noble Lord would lay upon the table of the 
House a Copy of the Circular recently ad- 
dressed to the Irish Magistrates, in which 
a very pointed reference was made to that 
power of inflicting corporal punishment 
under the provisions of the Whiteboy 
Act ? 

Lorp NAAS: There will be no objec- 
tion, Sir, to lay that Circular upon the 
table of the House. It was issued in con- 
sequence of the Government having re- 
ceived information that offences were being 
perpetrated in different parts of Ireland 
which for many years had happily ceased 
—namely, the offence of unlawfully as- 
sembling and going through the country 
in considerable numbers, for the purpose 
of demanding arms at the houses of 
the peaceable inhabitants. The Circular 
merely called the attention of the magis- 
trates, and of the public generally, to 
the existing state of the law; and I am 
happy to be able to inform the hon. Gen- 
tleman that I believe the issuing of that 
document was attended with the most 
salutary results, 
Question of the hon. Member for Brad- 
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in any way to deal. I will only add, 
that looking at the ability, the experience, 
and the high character of the Judges se- 
lected to preside at the Special Commis- 
sion, I think the House may feel per- 
fectly satisfied that the sentences which 
they may pronounce will be sufficient, and 
not more than sufficient to meet the jus- 
tice of each case. 


THE PREROGATIVE OF MERCY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
wishes it to be understood that, in all cases 
which have fallen under his consideration 
since he has been in office, he has adopted, 
and intends in future to adopt, the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commissioners 
on Capital Punishment as a test and guide 
for the exercise of the Royal Prerogative 
of Merey, before any legislation by Par- 
liament has taken place on the subject ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I think it right, 
before answering the Question of the hon. 
Member, to state specifically what were 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners, Which I have endeavoured 
humbly and faithfully to act upon. Those 
recommendations were three— 

“1, That the punishment of death be retained 
for all murders deliberately committed with ex- 
press malice aforethought, such malice to be found 
as a fact by the jury ; 2. That the punishment of 
death be also retained for all murders committed 
in or with a view to the perpetration, or escape 
after the perpetration, or attempt at perpetration 
of any of the following felonies—murder, arson, 
rape, burglary, robbery, or piracy. 3. That in 
all other cases of murder the punishment be penal 
servitude for life, or for any period not less than 
seven years, at the discretion of the Court.” 
Those three recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted by the Commissioners. I 


| have never heard them found fault with 


With regard to the’ 


because they restricted the punishment too 
much, but questions have been raised whe- 


ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), I have to state ther they might not have restricted it some- 


that it is quite impossible for me to say | what more, 


When I succeeded to the 


under what particular statute or statutes | office I now hold I felt it my duty to act 
the Fenian prisoners are likely to be in- | upon the unanimous recommendations of 


dicted. 
left to the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
their decision will depend on the nature of 
the evidence and depositions which may be 
laid before them. But I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that sentence in these 
cases must entirely rest with the pre- 
siding Judges, and that it is a matter with 
which the Executive Government has not 








That is a question which must be | the Commissioners as far as I could, and 


I propose to do so in future. Might I take 
the liberty of adding one word? There 
is no duty which the Secretary of State 
has to perform so painful as that of ad- 
vising Her Majesty with reference to the 
exercise of the Prerogative of Merey. In 
the discharge of that. duty no one who holds 
the office can ever have or ever has had 
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any other motive than honestly and faith- 
fully to execute the law in the manner in 
which he believes that it was intended by 
the Legislature to be administered. But 
difficult as that duty is, its difficulty 
will be ten times — aye, a hundred 
times—increased if those who wish to 
question the conduct of the Secretary of 
State in advising upon cases of this de- 
scription make attacks upon him without 
information, and before explanations are 
given, without even the common courtesy 
of applying for such information. I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen, whoever they may 
be, who question my conduct that informa- 
tion would be freely and willingly afforded 
to them, and after it has been given, and 
they still see reason to find fault with me, 
then, but not till then, comes their oppor- 
tunity to do so. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
CATTLE MARKET AT GLOUCESTER. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, Whether the time has not 
arrived when the Cattle Market at Glou- 
cester may be re-opened, regard being had 
to the fact that the port of Gloucester is an 


inland port, at which no foreign cattle have | 
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NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL 
ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, When an 
account of the yearly income and expendi- 
ture of Greenwich Hospital will be laid 
upon the table of the House, in accordance 
with the forty-ninth section of the Act 28 
and 29 Vict. ce. 89. 

Mr. CORRY replied that objections 
were entertained by the Admiralty to the 
form of audit provided by the clause re- 
ferred to; it was therefore intended to 
introduce a short Bill to alter the form 
of audit, when the accounts would be 
audited and laid on the table. 


CANADA RAILWAY LOAN.—COMMITTEE, 


Paper relating to Canada Railway Loan 
[presented 26th March] referred. 
Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, that in moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice, not one word would fall from him 
approving in the abstract of guarantees of 
colonial loans. He had always thought, 
and whenever the subject was under con- 





sideration, as it had been too often, he 


been imported during the last twenty years, had expressed his decided opinion that 
and tothe offer of the Mayor and Corporation | they were a feature of the worst possible 
of Gloucester to set apart land and sheds | relations between this country and the 
for the detention and slaughter of all foreign | colonies, bad enough for this country, but 
or sea-borne cattle which may arrive at that | still worse for the interests of the colonies, 
Port ? | He sincerely hoped that this colonial gua- 
Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU stated, in | rantee would be the last proposed to Par- 
reply, that under the general provisions of | liament, or if proposed, the last that Par- 
treaties with foreign Powers, cattle, as well | liament would be disposed to grant. This 
as other goods, cannot be prohibited from 
landing. Ia order, therefore, to prevent | 
foreign cattle from mixing with British | 
cattle, it was necessary to stop the markets | ment to propose. It was expedient, most 
at all ports. The Law Officers had it | expedient and advantageous both to this 
under consideration whether, under the | country and to the colonies, and on the 
exceptional circumstances of cattle plague | other hand it might be granted by Parlia- 
and for the well-being of the country, the | ment without the slightest risk. He had 
Privy Council might issue an order to pro- | stated, in moving the Confederation Bill, 
hibit importation, and therefore to open the | that Parliament would come to the consi- 
markets at particular ports. In the case of | deration of this proposal perfectly unfet- 
Gloucester, however, another case arose— | tered and unpledged. He now asked them 


particular guarantee was an exceptional 
ease, which, under the circumstances, it 
was absolutely necessary for the Govern- 


namely, whether such an Order of Council 
would override the local Act which gives 
free navigation along the canal to Glou- 
cester. This case had only just been 
submitted to the Law Officers, and there- 
fore he could not yet’give a decided an- 
swer to the Question of the hon. Member. 


Mr. Darby Griffith 


| to consider it freely, and if he did not 
make out that it was absolutely necessary 
as well as most expedient the Committee 
would be perfectly free to reject it. He 
thought he should best show the Committee 
the necessity of the proposal by giving 4 
history of the subject. So far back as 
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1838, this country had to send troops to 
Canada in the depth of winter to resist 
the invasion of the sympathizers, as they 
were called, who had no doubt the inten- 
tion and were equipped with the means for 
the conquest of that country. We had to 
embark troops at Halifax and send them 
across the country to Quebec, in the depth 
of winter, with the greatest difficulty and 
hazard, and at enormous cost. It was then 
forced on the attention of everybody that 
merely in a military point of view, to say 
nothing of commercial interests, it was 
necessary that railway communication 
should be opened between Halifax and 
Quebec. They had had, as the Committee 
knew, even more recent proof of this ne- 
cessity only a short time ago. This was so 
evident that we proceeded at once to sur- 
vey the country of New Brunswick lying 
between Nova Scotia and Canada. Major 
Robinson was sent out, and made a com- 
plete survey of various lines of railway that 
might be constructed between Halifax and 
Quebec. That able surveyor, who spent 
three years upon it, presented an elaborate 
Report to the House, and any Gentleman 
who was not acquainted with it had 
the opportunity of consulting it in the 
Library. He trusted that no one who had 
not availed himself of that opportunity 
would oppose the Bill. The survey ended 
in a preference announced by Major Robin- 
son, on grounds principally military, for 
what was called the Eastern line, which 
was the longest. At that time Lord Grey 
was Colonial Secretary, and he did not 
hesitate, in the interests of this country, to 
offer to the colony a guarantee for the 
railway on two grounds—first, that it was 
essential to Imperial interests, and there- 
fore that England ought to share the ex- 
pense ; and secondly, that the colony, even 
if called on, could not without the assist- 
ance of the guarantee and credit of this 
country, raise the requisite sum without 
a most unnecessary drag on its revenues. 
The offer then made by Lord Grey was 
first made on the part of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. He believed the intention of 
Lord Grey was that this country should 
not only guarantee the line but undertake 
the work itself. We had now different 
views of our relations to the colonies ; and 
the colonies had taken a much more 
spirited view of their own responsibilities. 
The proposal since made was that what- 
ever sum of money the British North-Ame- 
rican Provinces should raise for that pur- 
pose the Imperial Government would gua- 
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rantee the interest on the loan. He would 
not weary the Committee by referring in 
detail to the correspondence with every 
Colonial Minister—Sir John Pakington, 
Mr. Labouchere, and the Duke of New- 
castle. It was sufficient to say that in 
1862 the Duke of Newcastle, while reject- 
ing a proposal of the colonies, made a pro- 
posal which was very much that which 
he now recommended. It was that the 
Imperial Treasury should guarantee the 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent on 
the loan to be raised by the Government of 
the North-American Provinces for the con- 
struction of arailway. Nothing had passed 
since then except the very material cir- 
cumstance of the late Government having 
considered the proposal on the subject 
made by the delegates of the provinces 
assembled in Quebec, and drawn up a 
Treasury memorandum, which formed the 
basis of the measure to be brought in. In 
1864 the late Secretary for the Colonies 
expressed some regret at the delay which 
had taken place in proceeding with the 
scheme, for though New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia both passed Acts on the basis 
of the memorandum, Canada had not ; but, 
ultimately, their delegates adopted the pro- 
posal of the Imperial Government. An 
agreement was then drawn up between the 
Duke of Neweastle, the then Colonial 
Secretary, and the colonial delegates, which 
was to subsist for five years, and which 
expired next December, and it was upon 
that agreement that the present Bill was 
based, although several alterations in 
favour of this country had been introduced 
into the present Bill. The scheme had 
now become part of the proposed Confede- 
ration of the North-American Provinces, 
The two schemes of the Confederation 
and of the construction of the railway were 
bound up together. It was now clear that 
the one could not stand without the other, 
and every argument that had been cor- 
dially accepted by the House of Commons 
in favour of the union between the pro- 
vinces applied with equal force to the 
guarantee of a loan for the construction of 
the line. It was impossible that the ques- 
tion of the construction of the line could be 
separated from that of the guarantee, in- 
asmuch as the colony could scarcely raise 
£3,000,000, the amount required for the 
construction of the line, at less than 6 per 
cent on their own security, whereas with the 
guarantee of this country they could bor- 
row that sum at 4 percent. At present 


Railway Loan. 





colonial stock was at par at 6 per cent, and 
2B 
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to throw £3,000,000 of fresh stock on 
the market would be productive of great 
embarrassment. The construction of this 
line was the key to the success of the Con- 
federation, and was essential to it in a com- 
mercial and a defensive point of view. With- 
out this line for six months in the year, 
the inland portion of the Confederation 
would be entirely cut off from communica- 
tion with the sea; and this country could 
not use it for the passage of troops, 
while the long line of frontier would be 
in an absolutely defenceless condition. 
The only way of making the new Con- 
federation independent of the United 
States was to construct this important rail- 
way, which would enable Canada to de- 
velop itself, and rely entirely upon her own 
resources. Whatever risk the Imperial 
Government might run in guaranteeing 
this loan, it would run a still greater risk in 
refusing its assent to the only proposal 
that would enable the colony to maintain 
itself. If this guarantee were refused, 
the North-American States would remain 
in their old condition, in which they could 
hardly fail to invite aggression which they 
would be unable to repel. On the other 


hand, the guarantee might be given without 
running the slightest risk. 


The proposal 
now offered in the Bill was far more 
favourable to this country than that con- 
tained in the agreement which was assented 
to by the late Government, who had to 
deal with the question under much less 
favourable circumstances than at present 
existed. The late Government had to deal 
with three separate colonies, and to ap- 
portion the charges among three distinct 
revenues, whereas the present Government 
had to deal with one Confederated body po- 
litic, and with one revenue. It was possible, 
under the old conditions, that one of the 
colonies might have become exhausted 
before the scheme was completed, whereas 
now the scheme formed part and parcel of 
the united policy and enterprize of Con- 
federation. The colonists were more 
deeply interested in it than they could 
have been under distinct Governments. 
Canada no longer looked to Portland for 
her outlet. Another alteration in the 
engagement favourable to this country 
was that instead of—as proposed by the 
late Government—the sinking fund being 
based on decennial periods, so that during 
the first ten years there was no provis 
sion made towards it, it was to begin 
from the very moment the line was 
commenced, and was to be calculated 


Ur. Adderley 
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at the rate of 1 per cent upon the whole 
sum guaranteed, so that the entire loan 
would be repaid by annual and easy 
instalments, in about forty years, thus 
greatly reducing any possible risk in- 
eurred by this country. In one point, how- 
ever, the present proposal was not so favour- 
able as the former agreement. The late 
Government were enabled to stipulate that 
Parliament should not be called upon to 
legislate until the line of railway was 
actually fixed, whereas under existing 
circumstances it was necessary that Par- 
liament should assent to the conditions 
required of them before they could know 
which of the three proposed lines was to be 
adopted. When the new Parliament of 
Canada assembled they would form ajudg- 
ment as to which of the three surveyed 
lines it would be best to carry out, and 
would then refer their decision to Her Ma- 
jesty for Her approval. Again, the secu- 
rity offered for the loan was a new reve- 
nue, instead of the three old ones; but 
he could show that the maximum of 
liability was more than covered by the 
minimum of security. The line involving 
the largest expenditure in its construction 
was the Eastern line running on the bor- 
ders of the St. Lawrence, which was 
the one recommended by Major Ro- 
binson and by Mr. Light, who was for 
many years Chief Engineer of Works 
at New Brunswick. They had reports 
from these gentlemen and also a report 
from a gentleman who had been engaged 
in making a special survey by the Cana- 
dian Government. The calculation of Major 
Robinson gave £7,700 per mile as the 
greatest average cost of constructing either 
of those lines. The estimate of Mr. Light 
was rather higher, amounting to £8,300 
per mile; but then Mr. Light acknow- 
ledged that Major Robinson’s estimate 
would be perfectly sufficient to provide for 
the opening of the line, and stated that 
he had fixed upon a higher suta because he 
had taken into consideration some solid 
works which, after all, a railway might 
safely do without at its first starting. 
Some judgment might be formed from 
the cost of existing railways. The cost 
of the railway from Shediac to St. 
John’s, in the. construction of which the 
greatest engineering difficulties had to 
be overcome, averaged £8,300 per mile. 
It was true that the Grand Trunk Railway, 
in its Eastern branch running to Quebec, 
cost £8,800 per mile; but that line was 
made under great disadvantages, not only 
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from the disturbed state of the money- 
market at the time when means were 
raised for it, but also from other con- 
temporary circumstances. Some hon. 
Members might, perhaps, think that the 
proposed railway was in itself an un- 
promising speculation. Hon. Members 
might possibly believe that it would be un- 
profitable, because it would be blocked in 
winter. Certain portions of the Grand 
Trunk Railway were much more liable to 
such accidents than any of the lines pro- 
posed, and yet that railway had scarcely 
ever been stopped in winter, the longest 
stoppage not exceeding three days. It 
was not, however, a guarantee of profits that 
he asked, but only of interest on a fixed 
loan to be paid off in forty years. He asked 
for the guarantee of interest, independently 
of the success of the railroad, aifd irre- 
spective of any dividend oe shares. 
The security was wholly independent of 
the profit or suecess of the undertaking— 
independent even of the completion of the 
railway, though the Bill would take ample 
means to secure that object. Although 
the highest average sum expended upon 
any railway in Canada was £8,800, he 
would go still higher, and take the cost of 
the proposed line at £9,000 per mile. The 
length of the longest of the proposed lines was 
470 miles, which, at £9,000 per mile, would 
give a sum exceeding £4,000,000. That 
would throw upon Canada the raising of an 
extra £1,000,000 beyond the £3,000,000 
guaranteed, and they would have to raise it 
on their own credit, which they could not do 
at a less interest than 6 per cent. The 
maximum and greatly outside calculation 
of charge on Canadian revenue which he 
was offering was therefore a payment at the 
rate of 4 per cent on the £3,000,000 gua- 
ranteed, which would amount to £120,000 
a year; a sinking fund at 1 per cent, which 
would amount to £30,000, and the interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent on the extra 
£1,000,000, which would be £60,000, 
making in all an annual payment for forty 
years of £210,000. He would ask the 
House next to consider the security—the 
consolidated revenue of Canada — upon 
Which it was proposed to charge the in- 
terest of the sum guaranteed and of the 
sinking fund, and any sum this country 
might have to pay, and any extra sum 
Canada might have to raise. The only 
charges upon the revenue of Canada 
which would have precedence over these 
charges were those specified in the Con- 
federation Bill — first, the cost of col- 
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lecting the revenue; second, the inte- 
rest of Canada’s present debt, about 
£12,000,000 ; and third, the future salary 
of the Governor General, £10,000 a year, 
There was a difficulty in determining what 
the revenue would hereafter amount to, 
inasmuch as the intercolonial duties be- 
tween one province and the other would 
cease under the Confederation scheme—a 
deprivation of revenue, however, which was 
attended with the certain advantage of con- 
ducing greatly to the development of the 
Confederated ecommerce and industry. The 
future Canadian revenue would, he be- 
lieved, be fully able to bear this charge 
of £210,000, only £21,000 more than 
the separate Governments as surplus last 
year were able to devote in the payment 
of debt. But the revenue of the United 
Government was not a fixed sum, but was 
made to correspond with the requirements 
of their Government year by year. The 
revenue of Canada was likely to rise to its 
requirements. The debt of Canada was 
£12,000,000. But how was this debt 
created? The public debt of the country, 
unlike the debts of other countries, which 
had been, as a rule, incurred to meet the 
charges of war and of unproductive ex- 
penditure, had been incurred in the pro- 
motion of public and remunerative works, 
It had, too, been met by the establishment 
of a sinking fund, and under the operation 
of that fund the debt was gradually de- 
creasing every year. Canada upon all occa- 
sions had been able and ready to meet her 
engagements, and he would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider the important fact that 
when in 1842 this country guaranteed the 
loan of £1,500,000 for public works, the 
revenue of Canada was only £300,000 
ayear. The revenue now amounted to 
£2,500,000. With the former revenue of 
£300,000, however, Canada paid off the 
loan nine years before it became due. As 
it was, the taxation per head of the popu- 
lation was annually decreasing, and at this 
moment it was not more than 15s. per 
head — no very alarming amount com- 
pared with that of almost every other 
country. A short statement which he 
would give the Committee would show the 
progress and the state of the country. 
Between 1851 and 1864 the tonnage of 
vessels entering the North American ports 
had increased from 1,250,000 to 2,500,000, 
the exports from 4,000,000 dollars to 
40,000,000 dollars, and the imports, exclu- 
sive of bullion, from 9,000,000 dollars to 
21,000,000 dollars. During the same period 
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the number of letters had increased from 
3,500,000 to 7,000,000, and the number 
of post offices in the country from 843 to 
2,197. The population, also, had nearly 
doubled in the same period. The in- 
crease of growth in a young colony like 
this went on not at an arithmetical, but a 
geometrical rate. The Confederation would 
take away the languor of dependence upon 
England which had hitherto paralysed 
the divided Governments. Having clearly 
shown that his exaggerated estimate of 
liabilities which he had set down at 
£210,000 a year, ineluding the principal 
and sinking fund and any possible extra 
charge, would be more than counter- 
balanced by a yearly increasing revenue, 
and amply supported by growing wealth, 
he would proceed to state the provisions of 
the Bill. In the first place, it would enable 
the Treasury to guarantee interest at 4 per 
cent on £3,000,000, to be strictly appro- 
priated to the construction of a line adopted 
by the Canadian Parliament and approved 
by Her Majesty. But the guarantee would 
not be given by the Treasury unless the 
Canadian Parliament had, within two years, 
passed Acts—first, for the construction of 
the line ; secondly, for its constant use at 
all times for the conveyance of troops of 
Her Majesty; thirdly, for the prevention 
of any charges on the Consolidated Fund 
and security of the whole of the charge in 
respect of the loan on Canadian revenue ; 
and lastly—he wished particularly to call 
attention to this—for the postponing, in 
order of security, of any other charge for 
any public works undertaken by the Cana- 
dian Government. Whatever public works 
might be from this time undertaken by the 
colony, to be charged on their revenue, such 
charge must come after the charge for the 
guarantee of £3,000,000, after the charge 
for the sinking fund, and after any extra 
sum which might be necessary to be raised 
by the Canadian Government for the com- 
pletion of the railroad. A more complete 
and sure guarantee for the speedy and 
faithful completion of the railway could 
not, in his opinion, be framed. All the 
local as well as the central governing bodies 
of Canada, would unite in urging on 
the rapid completion of the scheme, in 
order that the revenue of the country 
might be at their command for the further- 
ance of other works, Objectors to the 
scheme had magnified the possibility of 
unfortunate contingencies in the future fate 
of Canada. They had said that the new 
scheme of Confederation was an experi- 
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ment, and that it was impossible to tell 
whether Canada would be independent in 
the course of a few years, or be annexed 
to the United States. But such gratuitous 
considerations as these should not, in his 
opinion, weigh with the Committee. If 
Canada were ever annexed to the United 
States, which this Confederation would 
render most improbable, our separations 
would take place either amicably or 
hostilely. If amicably, Canada’s liabilities 
would be taken by her new connections 
with Canada’s assets. If it were attempted 
to wrest Canada from the mother country 
by the sword, England must trust to suc- 
cess in war for the power to make terms 
at its conclusion. Upon this point he wished 
to offer one remark. If England desired 
that Canada should remain with her— 
and he, for his part, hoped that the two 
would long be conneeted—the way to bind 
their interests was by taking a liberal 
view of any common enterprize. If Canada 
were one of the United States at the pre- 
sent time, they would not have to apply 
to the Central Government for a guarantee 
—Congress would furnish the required 
means as for a national undertaking. The 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) 
appeared to doubt that statement; but there 
could be no doubt that this railway 
would be of far more value to the United 
States, if Canada were joined to them, 
than the Great Pacific Railway, for the 
opening of the far West, and they knew 
what Congress was doing for that. How 
unwise, then, would it be for England 
to disappoint the expectations which sue- 
cessive Home Governments had raised 
among Canadians with respect to this 
guarantee, He would make no further 
observations with respect to the risks 
and contingencies conjured up by ob- 
jectors to the measure; they were all 
infinitesimal in character, and to the 
last degree improbable, if not wholly 
chimerical. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to guarantee interest, at 
a rate not exceeding four per centum per annum, 
on any principal money, not exceeding £3,000,000 
sterling, to be raised by Loan by the Government 
of Canada for the construction of a Railway con- 
necting Quebec and Halifax.” —(Mr, Adderley.) 


Mr. AYTOUN said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remark that he had 
the greatest possible dislike to guarantees 
was a very extraordinary introduction to 
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an argument in favour of this particular] We could never send out the forces requi- 
guarantee, notwithstanding he had spoken | site to protect that railway, or to cope with 
of it as one of exceptional character, cal-| the enormous masses of men that would 
culated greatly to benefit the colony. A {be thrown across the American frontier, 
very weighty objection to the Motion was|if the United States ever seriously con- 
that guarantees were diametrically opposed | templated the invasion of Canada, More- 
to principles of political economy. It had | over, troops alone would not suffice for such 
been said that this guarantee would not|a purpose. He believed the late Duke of 
entail any loss to this country; but he| Wellington had said that if they had not 
should not be at all surprised if England | the command of the Lakes they could never 
had eventually to pay every penny ef it.| defend Canada. We had now on those 
But whether she did or not, the proposi- | Lakes three gunboats, each with a crew of 
tion was unsound in principle and unfair | thirty-five men and an armament of one 
to the taxpayers. At the present time| gun. The Americans had six vessels of 
money was exceedingly dear, railways at | double the tonnage of ours, The question 
home were in difficulties from want of! was, which nation could increase its arma- 
money, some having to pay 6 per cent for | ment in the shortest time? It would be in 
it. It would be a great advantage to them | the power of the United States Government 
if they could get money at low interest | to bring from their arsenals and sea-ports 
and a Government guarantee ; yet the Go- | vessels of war, guns, and stores, and every- 
vernment denied them relief, and made | thing requisite for the speedy construction 
English taxpayers liable for the debts of | and equipment of a fleet, and thus obtain 
colonial undertakings. The proposal was | the command of the Lakes. He would be 
totally contrary to the policy by which | glad to hear from the Under Secretary of 
those on the chief Opposition Benches had | the Colonies in what manner he thought 
gained their reputation, yet he was afraid | it was possible, under such circumstances, 
that they also had given their consent to | to prevent our flag from being driven from 
the scheme. It had been said that the|the Lakes of America within one year. 
Colonial Office had given pledges that They were asked to construct railways to 
almost amounted to a convention to do this | convey troops when they had no troops to 
thing ; but he protested against the House | send and no fortresses in which troops 
of Commons being bound in matters of | could be concentrated. It would be of no 
money by any such promises. He main- | use sending troops unless there were forti- 
tained that in a commercial and military | fications. Quebee was a strongly fortified 
point of view it was not expedient to de- | city, and had been called by the right hon. 
part from principle and grant a guarantee | Gentleman the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
in the particular instance of that railway. | Cardwell) “the door of Canada;”’ and a 
The trade of Canada naturally flowed | proposal had also been made to fortify a 
through the St. Lawrence, and its pro- | strong position on the Lakes; but the de- 
ducts were so bulky that they could not ! fence of the country would have to be left 
be advantageously conveyed by railway. |to the colonists. Would the right hon. 
An experienced railway engineer had stated | Gentleman tell them whether any military 
that the line could never possibly pay one | men of eminence were of opinion that it 
farthing. Then, in a military point of view, | was possible to defend Canada, with their 
it would not only not be beneficial, but | reasons for their opinion, and the amount 
would be positively injurious to accede to | of force they thought would be sufficient ? 
this proposal, because it would hold out | The House had not been put in possession 
hopes to the colonists which it would not} of such information; neither had they 
be in our power to fulfil. That railway | positive information in regard to the esti- 
traversed several hundred miles of coun- | mated cost of the proposed railway. The 
try, and a portion of it passed in a line | right hon. Gentleman had made a state- 
parallel with the St. Lawrence, at a very | ment with regard to several lines ; but he 
short distance from the United States fron- | did not tell them that any line had been 
tier. It would be easy for the Americans, | fixed upon. The House should be satis- 
if they ever had the desire to invade Canada | fied that no other guarantee would be re- 














—which he hoped they never would have— | quired, and that no further cost should be 
to advance a force sufficient to cut the line | incurred. The line was not fixed upon 
and render it perfectly useless. We had | because the Parliament of Canada—that 
difficulty enough already in obtaining an| was to meet next year—was to fix upon 
adequate supply of recruits for our army. | the line to be adopted. 
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Mr. ADDERLEY: I mentioned that 
there are three lines from which the selee- 
tion is to be made, and that the plans are 
in the Library. 

Mr. AYTOUN: But we do not know 
which of them is to be the line fixed upon. 

Mr. ADDERLEY: I have mentioned 
the most expensive. 

Mr. AYTOUN said, they should have 
an estimate of the cost for each particular 
line, and the basis on which the estimate 
was founded. He objected to the proposal 
of the Government because the proposed 
line would be useless in a commercial point 
of view, and worse than useless as a 
means of defence, and because they were 
not in possession of the estimated cost of 
the works to be constructed. He begged 
to move, as an Amendment, that the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary be rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, he had 
enjoyed considerable experience with refer- 
ence to the cost of railways, and begged to 
second this Motion. He begged to explain 
that he had some local knowledge of the 
place through which the proposed line 
would pass. He had listened with atten- 


tion to the right hon. Gentleman, and was 
quite unable, with his experience on the 


subject, to agree with him. The only 
advantage he could see in the whole thing 
was that it would be a colossal job. He 
did not mean to say it would be a job on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman or on 
the part of the Government ; but from his 
knowledge of the conduct of the colonists 
and of the local authorities, he believed it 
would be a job for them—not merely during 
the period over which it was proposed to 
extend the construction of the railway, but 
for a generation at least. He believed that 
most of the stations led from nowhere to 
nowhere—and most of the residences re- 
ferred to along the line were wooden huts. 
The cireulating medium was greatly made 
up of grain, meat, and poultry, and he 
did not envy the ticket porters. The 
Colonial Government originally proposed 
that they should not only pay for the con- 
struction of the line, but work it. The 
projectors must know that it would never 
pay its working expenses at all, and that 
in a few years they would pass out of 
existence as a railway company, whatever 
guarantee might be given. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that this proposal was part 
of the Confederation scheme. He did not 
see the connection, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Canadian Government 
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could not borrow money under 6 per cent, 
That should be a proof to any man’s mind 
that the security they offered was not good. 
Representing taxpayers of England, he 
could not see the advantage of guarantee- 
ing a loan for men who could not raise 
money under 6 per cent, and he very much 
doubted if they could raise it at that 
amount. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it would make the Canadians inde- 
pendent of the United States. He could 
not see how this country could have such a 
great interest in so entirely severing the 
Canadians from the United States. He 
thought the safety of that country consisted 
in friendly communication with the United 
States. Anything that would cause dis- 
sension would only provoke the very danger 
they were always apprehending. What 
produced most humiliation on the part of 
Englishmen in communicating with the 
people of the United States was the weak- 
ness of the Canadian frontier. It would 
be better to have the whole onus of its 
defence thrown on Canada itself, and 
no such measure as this so likely to 
produce the very danger they wished to 
avoid. If, instead of giving the colony 
£3,000,000 with the view of separating it 
from the United States, we were to give 
£10,000,000 of money to join and unite. 
them, it would be more patriotic. The 
Americans knew the weakness of our Cana- 
dian frontier, and in the time of our trouble 
they would not forget it. The right hon. 
Gentleman said in one part of his speech 
there would be no risk, and in another 
part he said there would be a minimum 
risk, He said that Canada had paid a 
previous debt; but that was what was 
always done by men wanting to borrow 
money. They always paid small debts 
with the view of incurring large debts. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there was 
a surplus of income over expenditure in the 
colony; but if he (Mr. Thomas Cave) knew 
anything of figures, the reverse was the 
fact. In the way that some of the balance- 
sheets of railways were made up it was 
excessively easy to show anything plainly. 
He was reminded of his experience in 
America in connection with certain rail- 
ways. Speaking to a railway director 
after dinner, he (Mr. Thomas Cave) com- 
plained that he had induced him to invest 
his money in a certain part of the world on 
certain promises made in a certain pro- 
spectus. To this remark the hon. director 
replied : ** Why, you don’t understand it, 
evidently. When we haye to get up & 
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railway, we draw up a prospectus and 
promise to the European public as much 
interest as we think they would like to get. 
We put down the estimated population 
between the two points, and we make the 
first issue of shares, and get the money.” 
He (Mr. Thomas Cave) begged to remark 
that this director did not state to him what 
he (Mr. Thomas Cave) afterwards heard, 
that the director bought the land between 
the two places and sold it at an enormous 
profit. He (Mr. Thomas Cave) did not 
mean to say that these gentlemen would 
do anything so fearfully wicked. The 
director further stated that with the pro- 
spectus in his hand he applied to London 
financial men, and was able to get enough of 
money to make one-third of the line. Then 
he published a statement announcing that 
in consequence of the difficulties they had 
to encounter, and the morasses through 
which they had to pass, they required 
more money, and proposed to raise it on 
first mortgage bonds. They always got this 
money on first mortgage bonds. Then they 
made another one-third—and, added the 
director, ‘‘ We then always leave it to the 
shareholders and first mortgage bondholders 
tofinish.”” He (Mr. Thomas Cave) feared 
that that must really be the result of this 
proposition. He had been selected as one 
of four Members of the House to investi- 
gate the affairs of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, and that railway, with 
all its advantages—being able to carry all 
it wanted—running through a coal-field, 
and having its own coals—cost £24,000 
amile. He did not say all that money 
had been spent on the line; part of the 
money had been spent in jobbery; but 
there was jobbery in all parts of the world, 
and there might be jobbery on the railway 
they were going to make. In seconding 
the rejection of the Resolution he must ex- 
press his belief that this money was nothing 
more nor less than hush-money. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friends 
who have just addressed the House have 
both spoken with great ability. My hon. 
Friend who spoke last, especially, has made 
good use, and very naturally, of the authority 
which belongs to his American experience 
for the purpose of discrediting a proposal 
which does not, I think, fall exactly within 
the eategory which he has described. Of 
course, upon the question of the natural 
obstacles in the way of the commercial 
success of this railway, it would be un- 
pardonable presumption on me to enter into 
& contest with my hon. Friend. I am not 
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competent to pronounce an opinion on that 
part of the case. But I may, I think, 
without detracting from his authority, say, 
in reply to a charge that this undertaking 
is tainted by a spirit of jobbery, that it is 
not a device and contrivance of certain 
gentlemen meeting together on their own 
private responsibility, and trusting to their 
own wits for the purpose of taking in the 
public. It is a scheme that has had the 
sanction of a series of free Governments 
for a long period of years, who, represent- 
ing a population of our own birth and race, 
have adopted it as calculated to be bene- 
ficial in its results. The amount of autho- 
rity which may be brought in support of 
the plan is of such a character, that I do 
not think we should simply observe the 
rules of prudence, in the attitude we as- 
sume, in the face of the colonies, or that 
we should be justified, if we set down at 
zero the whole of the assurances already 
given, and all the practical steps taken by 
the responsible authorities of the colonies, 
Some confidence and trust we must have 
in the mechanism of free Governments. 
The devising of this plan has been the 
work of a long series of years, and now it 
comes before us with, at any rate, the re- 
commendation which can be drawn from a 
sanction of that kind. At the same time, 
the question we have to consider to-night 
is one entirely different from that of the 
goodness or badness of this railway as a 
commercial speculation. Should my hon. 
Friend be accurate in his estimation of 
the paying qualities of the railway when 
he says it will never, or at any rate will 
not for a long time, discharge its own 
working expenses, still 1 hold that it would 
not be wise in us to enter too minutely 
into an investigation of that matter. The 
guarantee which we are asked to give does 
not relate in any way to the productiveness 
of this undertaking. It is a guarantee to 
be given for the Colonial Government, and 
the safety of that is to be estimated by the 
eredit, revenue, and good faith of that 
Government. Therefore I am not over- 
scrupulous with respect to the paying 
qualities of this railway, and I do not wish 
to see the debate turn on such a considera- 
tion ; for then, if the augury of my hon. 
Friend proved true, we should give an ex- 
cuse to our fellow-subjects to turn round 
on us and plead their disappointment and 
ask for the remission of this debt, which 
I do not believe they willdo. This is 
proposal with respect to which the late Go- 
vernment are just as responsible as the 
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present ; and therefore I am desirous of 
taking an early opportunity of stating the 
view which the late Government took, and 
which I hope the House will take of this 
proposal. Iam glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman first distinctly stated that 
neither we nor anybody are entitled to 
hold a free Parliament engaged or tram- 
melled in any degree by the promises of 
two Administrations to apply to Parlia- 
ment for a guarantee in respect of this 
proposal, which undoubtedly is brought 
forward in immediate connection with the 
great scheme already sanctioned by Par- 
liament for the union of the British North- 
American Colonies. It was always made 
clear to the colonial authorities that it was 
not within our power or inclination to fetter 
the judgment of the House of Commons 
with respect to the liability to be fixed on 
the British Exchequer, and therefore I 
trust that hon. Gentlemen will look at 
this question with the feeling that they 
are about to exercise a free, and therefore 
a responsible judgment. It was always 
understood that this, which is called a 
guarantee on a loan to be raised for the 
construction of a railway, was, in point of 
fact, a financial transaction in respect to 


which we have no cognizance of railway 
companies, or anybody connected with 
them, but we deal simply with the ex- 
chequer of the State about to be created 


in British North America. I cannot but 
agree with those who are anxious to draw 
attention very fully to the serious nature of 
this proceeding. We may say with truth 
that we fairly expect that all the engage- 
ments about to be contracted with the 
province of Canada will be rigidly and ex- 
actly fulfilled; but it does not follow that 
the gift which the House is solicited to 
confer is a nominal or an empty gift. 
When we pledge the credit of England, 
we are laying an additional burden on the 
financial resources of this country. It 
matters not whether in a particular in- 
stance there will or will not be a call for 
the actual payment of the money. The 
principle is clear that a guarantee is a 
real obligation and burden undertaken by 
us. The real test of that circumstance is 
this. If, on the same day when in the 
City of London a large guarantee by the 
British Government was announced, it 
likewise happened that the Government 
had to go into the market and borrow 
£5,000,000 or £10,000,000 on their own 
account, they would not be able to raise 
the money on the same terms as they 
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might have done before the guarantee was 
known. Therefore, let us not attempt to 
conceal from ourselves that the guarantee 
is a real burden. Many things have been 
said in this discussion in relation to the 
principles applicable to the military ex. 
pense of the colony, in which I cannot but 
agree. The natural interpretation to be 
given to an expression which fell from the 
hon. Member for the Fife Burghs (Mr, 
Aytoun) is that it is to be inferred from 
this measure that the intention of the Go- 
vernment is to undertake increased respon- 
sibility and charge in reference to the 
military defence of the British North-Ame- 
rican Colonies. A sentence, too, fell from 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Adderley) 
from which, if criticized minutely, it might 
be inferred that, whereas Canada is with- 
out the means of defence, the construction 
of this railway is intended to enable this 
country to make greater efforts and un- 
dergo greater sacrifices in the ordinary, 
and usual defence of that. country. It 
appears to me beyond doubt that the con- 
struction of this railway will considerably 
increase the means of military defence or 
military aid to Canada if a case of neces- 
sity should arise. But while I say this, 
I must add that so far from considering 
this guarantee as an expression of the will 
and readiness of any Government of this 
country, or of Parliament, to undertake 
additional responsibility with respect to 
the ordinary work of the defence of the 
Province of Canada, I place on it exactly 
an opposite construction; and but for that 
opposite construction I should find it im- 
possible to justify the proposal now made. 
I look on this guarantee as a measure 
auxiliary to the great work of Confede- 
ration. It is collateral to that great work 
the purpose of which is the development 
of the resources of the colonies, the in- 
crease of their wealth and strength, and 
along with that the gradual and, [ trust, 
the speedy development of their self-re- 
liance. Ido not conceal from myself that 
we have been for a long time, to a great 
extent, in a false position with respect to 
the condition of colonial defence, and no- 
where has it been so seriously exhibited as 
on the Canadian frontier. If Canada is 
to be defended, the main element and 
power in the defence must always be the 
energy of a free people fighting for their 
own liberties. That is the centre around 
which alone the elements of defence can 
be gathered, and the real responsibility 
for the defence must lie with the people 
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themselves. But we have had a colonial! we are in the path of reason and prudence 
system, which attempts have been of late as well as equity and liberality. e have 
made to modify, the characteristic of which passed a measure by the unanimous assent 
was to throw the whole responsibility for of the House, and with a promptitude 
defence not only on the Exchequer, buton which if it had been a matter of legislation 
the mind and thought of this country, affecting ourselves would have been preci- 
and to place on our military department pitancy. But when one thinks it was an 
the charge and expense of the military | acknowledgment of the title of these colo- 
service for the colonies, just as much as/ nies to deal practically with their own af- 
if those colonies were a portion of the fairs—with a speed of which there is hardly 
three kingdoms, and just as if they were an example—we have passed a measure for 
not inhabited by an intelligent and free| uniting these colonies together, and we 





population. The escape from a false po- 
sition of that kind is no easy matter. You 
cannot do it by a simple arbitrary modifi- | 
cation of your military system. You must 
look to giving a higher civil and political 
position to these communities themselves. 
Much has been done in that way. We 
have for a full quarter of a century ac- 
knowledged absolutely the right of self- 
government in the colonies, But while we 
have made great advance in that sense, 
we have made very little advance with re- 
gard to many of the legitimate consequen- 
ces of that position. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more complete than our 
acknowledgment of those rights of self- 
government. We do not expect the laws 
of Canada or of Australasia to be modelled 
according to our own ideas. We grant 
them a greater freedom from interference 
than as amongst the three kingdoms the 
Legislature grants to the peculiar ideas 
that may happen to prevail in one of those 
three. We have carried it to this point, 
that as far as regards the Administration, 
I believe it may be said that the only offi- 
cer appointed by the Colonial Secretary is 
the Governor ; and I believe there cannot 
be a doubt that if it were the well-ascer- 
tained desire of the colonies to have the 
appointment of their own Governor, the 
Imperial Parliament would at once make 
over to them that power. We have gone 
further: because if there is any one thing 
which we are entitled to insist upon as a 
limit to that self-government, it is that 
British merchandise should enter into these 
provinces upon certain terms; but instead 
of that, the assent of the Queen has been 
given to Acts imposing duties of 10, 15, 
20, and 25 percent upon products of Eng- 
lish industry entering Canada. These, 
Sir, are very serious matters, and I hope 
that their very magnitude will secure for 
them attention according to their gravity 
and importance. How are we to rectify 
what requires rectification in our relations 
with British North America? I must say 








hope—nay, I feel confident—that the result 
of that measure will be the development 
along that great extent of territory of a 
stronger sense of political existence, more 
self-reliance, and more self-relying habits. 
For we must not conceal it from ourselves, 
that if up to this time the sentiments of 
British North Americans with regard to 
self-defence has to some extent separated 
the burdens of freedom from the spirit 
of freedom the fault has been mainly 
ours. It was the overshadowing power 
and design and determination of this 
country which formed our colonial sys- 
tem by placing on us the responsibi- 
lity of its defence. We have to bring 
about a different state of things. The best 
way to do it is to raise their political posi- 
tion to the very highest point we can pos- 
sibly bring it, in order that with that 
elevated position their sense of responsi- 
bility may likewise grow. It cannot be 
too distinctly stated that it is in this light 
that we look upon the plan for uniting the 
Provinces of British North America. The 
evil which attends the old system, casting 
the burden of the responsibility of colonial 
defence wholly, or almost wholly, on this 
country, is not to be measured by the 
amount of pecuniary drain on our resources. 
Even if we were so to look at it it is a very 
serious thing. If we were to reckon and 
apportion the charge of our military Esti- 
mates occasioned by keeping a British force 
in these provinces it would startle many 
hon. Members. It is a very heavy charge 
indeed ; and it is our duty in every way 
to get rid of it. But the evil in this par- 
ticular case is by no means limited by that 
view. The system of vicarious defence— 
the system of having the burden of its 
frontier defence borne by another—ener- 
vates and depresses the tone of the coun- 
try in which it prevails ; and its withdrawal 
is necessary in order to bring the country 
to the full possession and enjoyment of 
freedom. Nay, more, in this instance who 
can doubt that the defence of the colonial 
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frontier mainly by the force, and wholly 
on the responsibility of England has been 
recently a source of actual danger to Ca- 
nada? Does any man believe that that 
most wicked outrage—hardly, I think, to 
be paralleled in the annals of piracy itself 
—the Fenian invasion of Canada, would 
ever have taken place if it had not been 
known that there was precisely the same 
power of wounding British honour through 
the medium of some success vainly hoped 
for against British troops as in case of an 
invasion of Great Britain herself? It is 
not necessary to pursue this line of remark. 
That illustration is a sufficient demonstra- 
tion that for Canada to take on herself, 
as circumstances shall open themselves, 
the management and control of her whole 
frontier will be not only a means of raising 
her position in the world by the fulfilment 
of the duties of freedom, but it will be an 
escape from actual peril. I know of no 
objection that can be urged to the contem- 
plation of a gradual, yet, I hope, speedy 
change of that kind, unless it be the idea 
that when you cease to take upon this 
country the ordinary burden of defence for 
the colonies you weaken the tie between 
them and the mother country. Now, when 
I have stated that it seems essential that 
British North America should largely un- 
dertake not only the charge but the respon- 
sibility of her own defence, I do not mean 
to say that in the event of the occurrence 
of danger the arm of this country would be 
shortened, or the disposition of this coun- 
try to use its resources freely and largely 
in aid of that colony would be in the 
slightest degree impaired. On the other 
hand, my belief is that there would be no 
bounds to the efforts which this country 
would make for the purpose of aiding and 
supporting the North-American Provinces 
in their willing and energetic efforts to 
maintain their connection with this coun- 
try. But that is a totally different thing 
from saying that this connection is to be 
maintained by the expenditure of large 
sums of money from the British Treasury, 
either by way of pomp and display in the 
colony or by way of attracting favour there 
by a lavish charge. No, Sir; the connec- 
tion of this country with the British colo- 
nies is to be maintained on totally opposite 
principles. If there are those who think 
that the expenditure of money through 
the means of little standing armies kept in 
the colonies is to be the security for the 
maintenance of colonial connection, I ask 
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connection with Australia been in the 
slightest degree weakened by the almost 
total withdrawal of British troops from the 
colony? The connection between this 
country and her colonies is not a selfish 
and sordid connection, and ought not to 
be so on one side or the other. No; it is 
at once a connection of interest, of ho- 
nour, feeling, and duty. That feeling is 
never more recognised than at the present 
moment; and the more it is understood 
that there we are to look for the basis of 
the connection the more secure that con- 
nection is likely to be. These are the 
views that appear to me applicable to the 
present case. It is not administration, it 
is not interference, it is not imposing bur- 
dens on the colonies in any shape, to 
which we now look for maintaining our in- 
fluence there and preserving the colonies 
as parts of the Empire. But if this be so— 
if our demands on them, such as they used 
to be, have been not reduced and dimi- 
nished, but long ago abandoned, then un- 
due demands on the other hanc. should not 
be made on the people of this country— 
more especially unjust and undue demands 
—as they do not belong to us and are mis- 
chievous, not more to us than to the people 
of the colonies themselves. This, Sir, is 
opening a very wide political discussion ; 


but it is only by a survey of that field that 
the key to a measure of this kind can be 
obtained. It is not fair to say, how can 
you connect the construction of this rail- 
way with the development of these senti- 
ments in the colonies— the creation of 
habits of self-reliance and the growth of 


the full tone of freedom ? The ground on 
which it may be supported is this—that 
following the sentiments and convictions of 
the colonists themselves, this plan for the 
construction of a railway, for which we are 
now asked to guarantee a loan to the Co- 
lonial Government, has been associated 
with and incorporated in the scheme of 
Confederation itself. Consider it with re- 
ference to this scheme of Confederation, 
and if you believe the objects of that Con- 
federation are such as are vitally import- 
ant and beneficial to the relations of this 
country with our North. American Colonies, 
give the benefit of that consideration to the 
proposal now made. It is only on grounds 
of that kind that I support the proposal 
before the House. The general system of 
colonial guarantees is one which has come 
into just diseredit within the walls of Par- 
liament ; and I would hope that only mo- 
tives of the highest order will induce any 
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Government to make proposals to the 
House of Commons for such guarantees. 
I believe the present guarantee does de- 
pend upon motives of policy belonging to 
avery high order, and intimately and inse- 
parably associated with most just and 
most enlightened views of the true interests 
of the Empire. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
naturally divides itself into two portions. 
The first, that in which he answered 
most of the arguments in favour of the 
measure before us, and the second, that 
in which he himself argued very forcibly 
against it. I thought that one of the 
arguments which would be principally re- 
lied on in favour of the measure would be 
that several Governments had agreed to 
this proposal and had pledged the faith of 
the House and of the country to it. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, with an autho- 
rity second to none upon the subject, has 
taken upon himself to relieve us from this 
difficulty, and has told us that the matter is 
fairly and fully before us, and that we are 
not pledged in any way toanything. I have 
no doubt that the right hon. Gentleman is 
perfectly right in what he says; because, 
although it may be insisted that any treaty 
entered into by Government with a foreign 
Sovereign would bind us, however much 
we might disapprove, this does not apply 
to colonies governed by the same Sove- 
reign as ourselves. I therefore entirely 
agree with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the House is per- 
fectly free to adopt any course of ac- 
tion it may think fit to take in the dis- 
charge of its duty with reference to this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman has 
also relieved me from the necessity of 
showing, which I think it would be easy to 
do, that in a commercial point of view, 
the construction of this line is perfectly 
useless, and ina military point of view it 
is highly dangerous, He says that he 
does not put the question upon the merits 
of the line, but upon other considerations. 
The House is perfectly aware that Canada 
has a communieation already by means of 
the railway from Montreal with the town 
of Portland, in the State of Maine, which 
is a port open all the year round, so that 
for the purposes of commerce there is al- 
ready a communication between Quebec 
and the Atlantic ocean. For commercial 
purposes, therefore, it is unnecessary to 
make this line. I am not competent to 
express an opinion upon the military ques- | 
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tion involved in the construction of this 
railway ; but it does appear to me that if 
we make a railway within twenty miles of 
the frontier of Maine, the first act of the 
American Government in the event of a 
war with this country would be to seize 
the line. The question with us would be, 
whether it would not be preferable to de- 
stroy it rather than allow it to fall into 
their hands, Whether they would think 
it worth while utterly to destroy it or to use 
it for the conveyance of their own troops I 
leave it to a military man to determine; 
but it appears to me that seated on horse- 
back—as is the military phrase—on that 
line, the American troops would effectually 
interpose themselves between Halifax and 
Quebee, between one part and the other of 
the Confederation, against either or both of 
which they might act at their pleasure. 
Therefore, in constructing this railway, I 
believe that we are making a formidable 
auxiliary to America if ever she chooses to 
invade Canada. Then, although I am 
already discharged by the right hou. Gen- 
tleman from the necessity of doing so, I 
may take the liberty of saying that a more 
hopeless undertaking than this railway it 
would be impossible to conceive. Any 
person conversant with the country will 
tell you that it is impossible it can pay its 
working expenses. Engineers will tell you 
that, owing to the severity of the climate 
and the desolate regions through which it 
passes, it must be closed during a large 
portion of the year, and yet this is the 
line that is to be constructed especially 
to enable troops to be brought up from 
Halifax to Quebec, when the St. Law- 
rence is closed. The country through 
which it is to pass is one most difficult 
for the construction of works of this de- 
scription, since it consists of a succession 
of parallel ridges and of deep valleys, 
which will render it impossible for the 
line to be constructed without a great 
number of cuttings and viaducts being 
made. I am also informed upon author- 
ity that it is quite ridiculous to suppose 
the line could be made for anything like 
the highest estimate that has been laid 
before us. But we are discharged from 
considering all this. The question we have 
to consider, the right hon. Gentleman says, 
is not what is to be done with this rail- 
way when constructed—indeed it does 
not matter, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether the money is spent 
upon the railway at all, or whether it is 
misappropriated, so long as we have 
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good security for its repayment—because 
the loan is intended to serve a higher pur- 
pose. But I think it does matter to what 
use the money is to be applied. I think it 
is not consistent with the dignity or the 
good sense of the House that we should be 
calling upon the people of this country to 
take upon themselves a financial burden in 
order to facilitate the construction of such 
& line as has been described. If I am 
wrong in my calculation—and I certainly 
do not speak from personal knowledge of 
the matter-—let us, at all events, have an 
inquiry into the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman has relieved us from the neces- 
sity of discussing the ruinous fallacy that 
“It is only giving our name,” for when we 
give our name we are incurring a pecuniary 
liability, and that we have no right to do 
unless this country is to obtain some equi- 
valent advantage from the engagement. 
Proceeding a step further, I next come to 
ask why is it that, all these arguments being 
so satisfactorily refuted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, we are asked to give our gua- 
rantee for this loan? The answer is be- 
cause it is auxiliary to the Confederation. 
This does not appear to me to be a very 


intelligible phrase; but I will endeavour to | this scheme. 
Another reason | to enter into this Confederation by gua- 


analyze it in a moment. 
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indisputably better off than are the tax- 
payers of this country. And, notwithstand- 
ing this vast annual expenditure on their 
behalf, we are now asked to guarantee the 
loan of this large sum, This, then, is the 
way the question stands at this moment, 
and there only remains one other conside- 
ration, and that is, are we justified in 
guaranteeing this loan because it is “ auxi- 
liary to the plan of the Confederation ?” 
As a plain man, what I understand by this 
loan being auxiliary to the plan of the 
Confederation is this—that it is the price 
this country is to pay for the Confederation 
being entered into by our North-American 
colonies. That is a very serious question 
indeed. I, as a Member of Parliament, 
was quite willing to give my consent to 
the Act for the Confederation, because the 
people themselves wanted it, but there I say 
our responsibility should end ; and I protest 
against our taking upon ourselves the re- 
sponsibility of inducing the colonies to enter 
into such a confederation. I do not see 
why, because we are assenting to the colo- 
nies adopting any form of government they 
may choose, we are to take upon ourselves 
to find the money for them to undertake 
I think that by bribing them 


given is that, as the right hon. Gentleman | ranteeing this sum, we are taking upon our- 
says, and says with truth, we have got into | selves a responsibility which we shall one 


a false position with regard to our North- | day deeply rue. 


I object to this measure 


American colonies in connection with mili- | for exactly the reasons that induce the right 
tary matters, and that we must get out of | hon. Gentleman to advocate it—namely, 
it. We have in some degree debauched | because it is ‘* auxiliary to the Confedera- 


the minds of the colonies by being over- | tion.’’ 


ready with our men in defending them, 
and over-ready with our money in the 
way of military expenditure. This is 
all exceedingly true ; but how does this 
prove that we ought to guarantee them 
£3,000,000 more.: It seems to me that 
the argument goes exactly the contrary 
way. If we are to teach our colonies 
self-reliance, and if they are really to 
undertake their own defence, we should 
not commence by furnishing them with 
British credit. This is essentially a mili- 
tary scheme. If we are to find the gua- 
rantee to enable the scheme to be carried 
out, how does that inculeate the principle 
of self-reliance among the colonies? I 
am not able to state the amount of our 
military expenditure for the purposes of 
Canadian defence, but it must be something 
enormous—certainly more than £1,000,000, 
and this has to be undertaken by a poorer 
country in favour of a richer ; for, judged 
by any test, the inhabitants of Canada are 
Mr. Lowe 


It is because by voting this money 
for carrying out this scheme which the 


right hon. Gentleman truly says has been 


incorporated into and made a part of the 


| Confederation, not with the view of any 





pecuniary advantage to this country, but 
only to smooth away the objections the 
colonies themselves might have had to the 
plan of Confederation, and perhaps to draw 
the colonies and the mother country into @ 
closer relationship as borrower and surety, 
that I object to this proposal. For my 
own part, I do not think that this plan of 
Confederation is calculated to work satisfac- 
torily; but it is the wish of the people of 
the colonies that it should be carried into 
execution, therefore I can make no objec- 
tion to it. But I do object to its being 
supposed that they have been induced 
to enter into this scheme by pecuniary 
considerations. But I object to the mea- 
sure upon much larger grounds. This 
plan of inducing the colonies by persuasion 
and by the influence of a loan of public 
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money, to enter into a particular form of 
Government is fraught with this evil, that 
we represent ourselves to them and to the 
world as taking a peculiar interest in the 
manner in which they choose to regulate 
their internal affairs and their relations 
with the United States. Now that we 
have given them self-government, let them 
manage their affairs their own way, and 
do not let us make ourselves responsible 
for the manner in which they regulate 
their internal or foreign relations. The 
management of our own affairs is quite 
sufficient for us without our mixing our- 
selves up in matters with which we have 
no concern, and over which we do not for 
a moment profess to exercise the slightest 
control. I think the reason given by the 
hon. Member for Barnstable (Mr. Thomas 
Cave) against entering into this arrange- 
ment is of immense cogency. We are 
setting up this Confederation—or, at least, 
we shall not be acquitted of such an inten- 
tion in the eyes of Amcrica—as a rival to 
the United States. [‘‘No,no!”] It is 
said that we are setting up the Confedera- 
tion in order that they may defend them- 
selves against aggression ; but I say that 
we are setting them up as a rival to the 
United States. [‘ No, no!”] To my 
mind nothing could be more foolish or more 
unworthy of us as a nation than such an 
attempt ; while, at the same time, nothing 
could be more fatal or more ridiculous than 
such an act on our part. I am not going 
to repeat all that I have said on previous 
occasions upon this subject, as to the ab- 
surdity of thinking that we can defend 
these colonies against any attack by the 
United States; but I must repeat that I 
object to any step being taken that can be 
construed into a sort of challenge or defi- 
ance to the United States, or that would 
lead them to suppose that we contemplate 
by any act, by making a railway, or by 
any other job, to make these colonies 
a match for them. You have on the 
one hand a country like Canada, using 
the word in its new sense, with 1,500 
miles of frontier, and a population of 
3,800,000, and do you think you can make 
her a match for the United States, with its 
population of 35,000,000, merely by the 
aid of a few thousand men, whom, in all 
probability, in the event of a war you 
would not be able to send to her assist- 
ance? The idea is the most ridiculous 
and chimerical that can possibly be. It is 
because this scheme does point in this 
direction, it is because the ominous word 
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*« defence ” is mixed up with it, that I more 
especially object to this House being 
dragged into this guarantee. The posi- 
tion I wish to maintain with regard to the 
American colonies is to do our duty to- 
wards them as far as in us lies, but not to 
undertake impossibilities. We are in Ame- 
rica somewhat in the position of the Plan- 
tagenets in France about the time that 
the French Monarchy was consolidated— 
namely, encumbered with large dominions 
which a mistaken sense of honour forbade 
them to get rid of, although unable to 
defend them. What we ought to do is 
to cultivate the most peaceful relations 
with the United States, and for that pur- 
pose we should abstain from taking any 
measures which could be construed by that 
country into a hostile attitude. We are 
not able to carry it out, and therefore had 
better not attempt it. Weare at peace 
now with the United States, and my hope 
is that Canada may be preserved from in- 
vasion by that country—in the first place, 
by the good sense and moderation of the 
people of that country, and next by a simi- 
lar reason that would prevent Italy invad- 
ing Norway—namely, by the climate. I 
hope the House will consider seriously the 
step they are about to take, and that if 
they determine to enter upon this step they 
will put in this Bill some very stringent 
securities to provide that the money spent 
under our guarantee shall be applied to 
the purpose for which it is voted, and that 
it shall not stick to any one’s fingers in 
its progress to this charming railway that 
is to be constructed. Agreeing as I do 
mainly in principle with my right hon. 
Friend, I submit that I draw the more 
logical inferences of the two. Our prin- 
ciples are common; our conclusions are 
exactly contrary. It is for the House to 
judge which conclusions are better founded. 
I was examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons three or four years 
ago on the military defence of the colo- 
nies, and I made an observation, which I 
beg to repeat— 

‘Tn the time of the American Revolution the 
colonies separated from England because she in- 
sisted on taxing them. What I apprehend as 
likely to happen now is that England will sepa- 
rate from her colonies because they insist on 
taxing her.” 


Mr. WATKIN said, that in following 
the right hon. Gentleman he felt very 
much as a quiet Roman citizen must have 
done on passing the chief gladiator in the 
street—inclined to pass over to the other 
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side, and to have nothing to say to him for 
fear of the consequences. But some years 
ago he was requested by the late Duke of 
Neweastle to make inquiries, which con- 
vinced him that the hobgoblin fears ex- 
pressed that night in regard to the con- 
struction of this 375 miles of railway were 
unfounded. Let hon.. Members remember 
that Her Majesty’s American dominions 
extended over an area equal to one-eighth 
of the habitable globe. This railway gave 
us communication not only with Canada, 
and with 10,000 miles of American rail- 
ways, but with the vast tract of British 
territory extending across to the Pacific. 
The consequence of making this railway 
would be that two days would be saved 
in going from England to the Northern 
Continent of America, including the great 
corn-growing district of the west. If 
the House had seen, as he had seen, the 
Canadian Volunteers turn out in bitter 
weather to repel a threatened invasion 
without a red coat near them, they would 
think that the right hon, Gentleman’s 
taunts might have been spared. The 
British provinces had taxed themselves 
£360,000 a year for the execution of their 
portion of those works which Lord Dur- 
ham had proposed in 1838, with the 


object of binding together by the means 
of physical communication the varied sec- 
tions of the Queen’s American dominions. 
The evidence of every military man, in- 
eluding Sir John Michell, the present 
Commander-in-Chief in Canada, was that 
this railway was absolutely necessary for 


the military defence of the colonies. It 
was, however, to be defended not merely 
on that ground, but on that of its great 
commercial advantage. There were now 
in the Government offices memorials from 
many of the large towns in the three king- 
doms concurring in the commercial neces- 
sity and advantage of the measure which 
the House was now asked to agree to. 
Therefore, originating as it did with Lord 
Durham, sanctioned as it was by Lord 
Grey’s proposals of 1851, adopted by the 
late and the present Government, de- 
manded for purposes of defence, as also 
for the more genial and generous objects 
of commerce and of peace, he hoped the 
House would support the construction of 
the railway by a guarantee which would 
not cost this country a shilling. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorised to guarantee interest, at | 


Mr. Watkin 
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a rate not exceeding Four per cro annum, 
on any principal money, not exceeding Three 
Million Pounds sterling, to be raised by Loan by 
the Government of Canada for the construction 
of a Railway connecting Quebec and Halifax.”— 
(Mr. Adderley.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 247 ; 
Noes 67: Majority 180. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 


Committee. 


MUTINY BILL.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir John Pakington.) 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished, before the Speaker left the Chair, to 
make a few remarks generally.on the way 
in which this Bill had always been treated 
by successive Governments. He was far 
from imputing blame to the present Ad- 
ministration, who had merely followed the 
example of their predecessors; but he must 
blame on public grounds the habit that 
had grown up and been followed for a long 
series of years of treating with neglect one 
of the most important Bills that could be 
passed by Parliament. It was regarded at 
the Revolution as the very foundation of 
the liberties of Englishmen, and was es- 
timated as the great bulwark of the Con- 
stitution ; but in modern times it was 
treated as a mere matter of form, with 
no greater respect than an old almanack. 
Upon the principle that they should not 
look a gift horse in the mouth it was put 
before them on official authority, as if 
they were to swallow everything wholesale 
that might be tendered them at the hands 
of the officials. So much was this the 
case, that it was considered as a great 
favour when consent was given by the late 
Administration to place a few copies in 
the Vote Office to make this Bill acces- 
sible to Members. Last year his attention 
had been roused by a particular clause in 
the Bill, and he thought it his duty to look 
through it, and it was only by making a 
vigorous complaint that the Bill, which 
was not then printed, was made ayvail- 
able to Members. Why should such a 
measure be treated in this cursory man- 
ner, when even a turnpike Bill was 
printed and circulated before the se- 
cond reading? On many occasions the 
Bill had not been in print when the 
House was called upon to pass its early 
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stages, and such conduct he considered 
was derogatory to the House. The offi- 
cials had treated the Bill as a mere 
form. They produced it as they liked, 
and the question arose, were the officials 
superior to that House? The great 
office which had been established in 
Pall Mall, at a cost to the country of 
£200,000 a year, appeared to be under 
no control, and transacted ifs business in 
a manner no one could understand. The 
War Office was originally intended to act 
asa check upon the Horse Guards; but 
it appeared that the Secretary at War was 
nothing else but the humble servant of 
the Horse Guards. They could not tell 
at that moment with whom the chief com- 
mand of the army rested, and all that they 
knew was that the authority of that House 
was almost set aside. A Motion was car- 
ried in that House the other day for the 
abolition of military flogging, and with 
what degree of respect was it treated ? 
The Secretary for War (Sir John Paking- 
ton) announced that no manner of notice 
would be taken of it, and that everything 
would go on in the usual way. Since that 
he had heard that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not even the authority of the 
Horse Guards to make that announcement 
to the House. The right hon. Gentieman 
would be able to tell them how that was ; 
but, if so, it was a very grave affair, and 
showed that the co-ordinate authorities 
were not in harmony with each other. 
The Mutiny Bill was generally passed at a 
late hour of the night and went through its 
succeeding stage nextday. He contended 
that it should be circulated amongst Mem- 
bers in the usual way, and that proper in- 
tervals should take place between its differ- 
ent stages. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he quite con- 
curred in the complaint made by the hon. 
Gentleman as to the non-distribution of 
the Bill. He believed the reason given 
was that it was to save the expense of a 
few additional copies, aud the Yearly In- 
demnity Bill was treated in the same way. 
At present the arrangement was that the 
Bill was printed and deposited in the office, 
where a copy might be had by any Member 
who applied for it; but they were not dis- 
tributed like other Bills, though in his opi- 
nion none that came before the House de- 
served more serious consideration than the 
Mutiny Bill. The passing it was a mere 
farce. He was glad that the flogging 


clause was to be modified. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he en- 
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tirely concurred with the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, and with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Devizes (Mr. 
Darby Griffith), with regard to the great 
Constitutional importance of the Mutiny 
Bili; and he could assure his hon. Friend 
that he had not the slightest wish to treat 
the House with anything like disrespect, 
or to undervalue the importance of the 
question. He would remind his hon. 
Friend that the Mutiny Bill was introduced, 
if he was not mistaken, before he had 
entered upon his present office, and his ex- 
perience was so short that it could hardly 
be expected that he should make any 
change in the usual practice. Ile believed 
his hon. Friend would find that the 
mode in which this Bill had been introduced 
in the present year was exactly in accord- 
ance with the practice of former years. 
The noble Lord opposite, who held the 
same position in the late Government, 
would confirm him when he said that the 
Mutiny Bill was not treated like other 
Bills, only because, year after year, it was, 
with some slight alterations, essentially 
thesame Bill. [The Marquess of Hart- 
INGTON: Hear, hear!] His hon. Friend 
had expressed some strong opinions as to 
the present relations between the War 
Office and the Horse Guards, having gone 
so far as to say that the Seeretary of State 
for War was subordinate to the Horse 
Guards, Speaking from a very brief expe- 
rience, he would say that his hon. Friend 
had taken a very erroneous view of the 
actual powers of the two Departments. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 

On Question that the Preamble be post- 
poned, 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
what he meant when he spoke of the re- 
lations between the War Office and the 
Horse Guards was that it was difficult for 
the House and the country to understand 
which was responsible. He had spoken of 
the two Departments as co-ordinate, not of 
the War Office being subordinate. 

Preamble postponed. 

Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to constitute Courts 
Martial). 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to take that opportunity of notic- 
ing a fallacy which prevailed very much in 
military minds—namely, that it was by 
reason of the prerogative of the Crown 
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that the power of the Sovereign over the 
army was established. That was not so. 
It was established by express Act of Par- 
liament, without which the Crown could 
not make Articles of War or order courts 
martial, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 7 to 9 agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Powers of Regimental or 
Detachment Courts Martial). 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON moved the 
addition of the following words :— 

“but no sentence of corporal punishment 
awarded by a Regimental Court Martial shall, 
except in the case of mutiny or aggravated insub- 
ordination next hereinafter mentioned, be put in 
execution in time of peace without the leave in 
writing of the General or other officer command- 
ing the district or station in which the Court 
may be held.” 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he objected to 
the use of the words “aggravated insub- 
ordination,’’ and he proposed to substitute 
“insubordination accompanied with per- 
sonal violence.” He did not think it would 
be an answer to say that “aggravated in- 
subordination’? was a technical term in 
use at courts martial. It was doubtful 
whether the term had a strict and well- 
defined interpretation even there. But as 
this was one of the three offences for 
which flogging was to be inflicted in time 
of peace, the House and the country ought 
to know distinctly what was meant by it. 
The words he proposed did not admit of a 
wrong interpretation. Taking into account 
the views held in the army with respect 
to flogging, he admitted that the conces- 
sion made by the right hon. Baronet was 
a liberal one. He felt, however, that the 
definition of this particular offence ought 
to be put down in black and white, so that 
the most illiterate person might under- 
stand it. If the words, ‘insubordination 
accompanied with personal violence,’’ were 
adopted, while he did not abate one jot of 
his opinions on the subject of flogging, he 
should be no party to pressing the matter 
further. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that the Govern- 
ment would meet the hon. Member in the 
spirit in which he had proposed his Amend- 
ment. The phrase hitherto used had al- 
ways been “‘ gross insubordination.” That 
was nothing but a vituperative epithet. 
[Mr. Osporne: And so is “ aggravated 
insubordination.’’] He admitted that there 
was some vagueness about it, and would 
therefore accept the words proposed by 
the hon. Member. 


Mr. Darby Griffith 
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Mr. HORSMAN said, he would suggest 
the postponement of the clause. The 
qnestion to be hereafter raised was whether 
corporal punishment in time of peace 
ought to be discontinued ; but this clause 
anticipated the question. He thought it 
would be better to postpone this clause 
till after the new clause to be proposed by 
the Secretary at War had been discussed, 
As the question stood the House had 
expressed its opinion that flogging in the 
army should be abolished, and the clause 
if adopted would be inconsistent with that 
vote. 

Cotone. NORTH said, he thought’; 
would be better to postpone the clause, 
He hoped that before the Bill passed every 
officer and soldier in the army would 
know for what offences flogging might be 
inflicted. 

Major JERVIS said, he was of opinion 
that the Committee should not hastily 
postpone the consideration of the clause, 
There was no necessity to postpone it 
as it related to courts martial to be held 
in time of war, whereas the other clause 
referred to time of peace. 


Clause postponed. 


Clause 11 (Courts Martial on Line of 
March or in Troop Ships, &c.,) postponed, 


Clauses 12 to 21, inclusive, agreed to, 


Clause 22 (Power to inflict Corporal 
Punishment and Imprisonment). 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON rose to move 
that Clause 22 be omitted, in order to 
substitute the clause of which he had 
given notice. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the proper 
course would be for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say “No” to the proposal that 
Clause 22 should stand part of the Bill, 
and that the clause he proposed to substi- 
tute for it should be brought up as a new 
clause at the end of the Bill. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I pro- 
pose to vote against retaining this clause 
in the Bill, and when the remaining clauses 
have been disposed of I shall move the in- 
sertion of another of which I have given 
notice. I take this step with the full con- 
eurrence of the Commander-in-Chief. In 
the course of my communications with his 
Royal Highness, I have-found that nothing 
could exceed the sincerity of the desire 
entertained by him to show every deference 
to the views which have been expressed by 
the House of Commons upon this subject, 
so far as such views are consistent with his 
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paramount duty as the officer charged with 
maintaining discipline in the Queen’s 
army. 1 was very sorry to hear from my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Darby Griffith) during 
the earlier part of this evening that I am 
open to the charge of having treated the 
decision of the House with disrespect. I 
hope that is not the general opinion of the 
House ; for, in taking the course I have, 
nothing was further from my intention. 
The House had arrived, by a majority of 
1, at the decision to abolish altogether the 
practice of flogging in the army in time 
of peace ; and it became my duty upon a 
subsequent evening to state that upon so 
important a question the Government could 
not look upon a majority of 1 in a House 
of 215 Members as a final decision of the 
House of Commons upon this question. As 
it was therefore necessary to give the 
House an opportunity for re-considering the 
point, I thought the easiest and most cour- 
teous method of doing so would be to re- 
tain the clause in the Bill, and I gave the 
most public notice possible of my intention, 
in order that hon. Gentlemen might have an 
opportunity of again raising the question. 
But, although I have since stated that I 
intended to retain the clause in the same 
form as it is now before the House, I was 
not aware, and I believe few are, that the 
clause in the Bill differed from the Queen’s 
regulations upon the subject. That I 
thought was a state of things hardly de- 
fensible, and resolving to abandon the 
clause, I considered how I could frame a 
clause which would at once satisfy the 
House and those officers who were charged 
with the discipline of the army and at the 
same time be consistent with the Queen’s 
regulations. The desire to get rid of this 
punishment must exist with us all, for not- 
withstanding the majority in favour of 
abolishing the punishment was represented 
by a single vote and the decision a matter 
of chance, I could not help thinking as I 
listened to the debate which preceded the 
division that there existed a strong and 
conscientious opinion among a large num- 
ber of hon. Gentlemen that the discipline 
of the army could be maintained without 
resorting to flogging. I have therefore 
resolved to propose the clause which I have 
placed upon the paper. It makes large 
concessions, and I trust the House will 
deliberately consider it. In the course of 
the debate I was much struck with the 
very generally expressed opinion that if 
flogging were abolished some other pun- 
ishment must be instituted. I watched 
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anxiously, but in vain, for the mention of 
some substitute. The only alternative I 
heard suggested, was that dismissal should 
be substituted for flogging. I speak before 
military men, who I confess are far better 
judges thanI can be of such a matter ; but 
I must express my belief that if you trust 
to dismissal from the army as a substitute 
for the punishment of flogging you will 
find it wholly inadequate, and at the same 
time you will incur the danger of men com- 
mitting offences with a view to incur the 
punishment of dismissal. Under these 
circumstances, and after consultation with 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief and other authorities in the army, 
and with their full concurrence, [ have 
made two concessions which I hope the 
House will deem to be large concessions. 
I apprehend there will be no difference as 
to retaining the present law with respect 
to an army in the field in time of 
war. I therefore only propose changes 
with reference to punishment in the army 
in time of peace. The changes I propose 
are twofold. The first is that corporal 
punishment shall be limited to three offences 
of the gravest character—namely, mutiny, 
aggravated insubordination, and disgrace- 
ful conduct of an indecent kind. The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
wishes to change the language I have used 
with regard to the offence of insubordina- 
tion. I was assured that the word “ aggra- 
vated ” would lead to no difficulty, as they 
are technical terms and well understood in 
the army. But the words suggested by 
the hon. Member are more clear, and I 
have no objection to their being adopted. 
I propose that corporal punishment shall 
be limited to the three offences enumerated 
in the clause. There is another concession 
involved which I consider to be of a still 
larger character, and the House will see 
that it is a material change. It is that sol- 
diers in the first class shall be exempted 
from corporal punishment altogether. I 
am quite aware that in making this pro- 
posal I am going further than many officers 
feel to be safe. They would retain the 
power of punishing even first-class soldiers 
for certain offences. My opinion is that, 
on the whole, it would be better to draw 
a broad line, and to enact that no man 
shall be subjected to corporal punishment 
until by his own misconduct he has de- 
graded himself to the second class. At 
this time there are 170,448 soldiers of 
the first and 17,142 of the second class, 
so that 91 per cent of the whole army 
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consists of men of the first class, who, 
under the proposed change, will be exempt 
from corporal punishment. The House will 
believe that in making these proposals we 
have endeavoured to show deference to its 
expressed opinion. The concessions cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than large in 
character; and I confess that, while giving 
credit for praiseworthy motives, I feel 
some little disappointment that they have 
not proved satisfactory to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. In these few words I 
have explained to the House the changes 
I propose, and I shall have an opportu- 
nity of answering inquiries. Considering 
the immense importance of the discipline 
of the army, the great concession we now 
propose to make the decided opinion of 
many experienced officers that corporal 
punishment should be retained, and, I 
may add, the desire of many well-con- 
ducted soldiers that it should be retained, 
I hope a decided majority of the House 
will sanction the proposals I have now 
the honour to submit. 

Mr. OTWAY said, the question was 
strictly as to Clause 22; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had discussed the clause he 
proposed to substitute, and he therefore 
inferred that he might discuss not only 
the clause to be substituted, but his own 
Amendment to it. It was with considera- 
ble regret he felt compelled to press that 
Amendment, because he fully edmitted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had in a fair 
spirit announced concessions by no means 
inconsiderable. He gratefully acknow- 
ledged the courtesy with which not only 
the right hon. Gentleman but all his Col- 
leagues treated all those who differed from 
them. But to his mind this question went 
beyond considerations of courtesy. The 
clause as he proposed to amend it, by 
making it declare that no soldier should be 
subjected to corporal punishment, would 
initiate a policy capable of acting most 
beneficially on the British army. 
by the clause as proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, an unnecessary and unde- 
served stigma would still be attached to 
the army. In the amended clause of the 


right hon. Gentleman there were matters | 


which he did not think the Committee could 
possibly agree to. He had introduced an 
offence not previously named in the Mutiny 
Act, and he had most unnecessarily cast a 
reflection on the whole army by making 
an offence of an indecent character specifi- 
cally a military offence. Another objection 
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convicted of such an offence could receive 
was fourteen years’ penal servitude, and 
yet it was proposed to make an exception 
in favour of the soldier, who was to be 
punished by the infliction of fifty lashes. 
Having due regard to the honour of the 
military profession, the House could hardly 
pass the clause with these words in it, 
He had no objection to the proposal that 
every soldier of the first class should, for 
certain offences to be specified in the Ar- 
ticles of War, be degraded to the second 
class; but he thought the word ‘“* de- 
graded” was not a good or happy expres- 
sion. It was important that the offences 
should be specified; because the number of 
offences that were visited with corporal 
punishment had increased from three to 
seventeen since 1833. Then a question 
arose as to the process by which a soldier 
was to be *‘ degraded ?”” Was it to be on 
the authority and by the power of the 
commanding officer, or was it to be bya 
military tribunal? The expression “ an 
army in the field’ was vague and uncer- 
tain, and not recognised by law. It might 
be a corn-field or a coal-field. As the pre- 
amble of the Bill spoke of ** time of peace,” 
the corresponding expression ought to be 
**time of war,’’ or “* active service.’’ The 
use of the word ‘‘ misbehaviour ’’ seemed 
tautological when the offences were speci- 
fied. He would now ask the Committee to 
consider his proposal. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made some remarks with refer- 
ence to the small majority by which the 
Motion was carried the other evening ; but 
he might remind the House that many of 
the most important measures ever passed 
in Parliament had been carried by a majo- 
rity of 1, and it was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the clause for flogging in 
the Mutiny Act was only carried by a 
majority of 2 in a House of 90 Mem- 
bers, in 1863 or 1864. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought not, therefore, to taunt 
hon. Members about the smallness of the 
He should ask 
the Committee to vote for the Amendment 
which he was about to propose, because 
they would be thereby supporting their 
own decision. He should propose to omit 
all the words after “ flogging,’’ and the 
clause would then be in exact accordance 
with the previous vote of the House. He 
did not see how any Member who had 
voted upon that occasion in favour of the 
Resolution could, without the greatest in- 


‘consistency, decline to support his Amend- 


ment. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
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accept that Amendment, and would bring 
up a Resolution for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the punishments to be awarded to 
soldiers when engaged in active operations, 
and while being conveyed on the sea in 
merchant vessels, he would meet with no 
unreasonable opposition on the part of 
Members of the House. He wished to say 
a few words on the subject of corporal 
punishment, though before doing so he 
wished to dismiss question of a more 
personal character. He had noticed with 
some surprise, and with great regret, that 
on each occasion on which the subject of 
corporal punishment had been discussed 
the name of the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief had been most unduly 
and unnecessarily introduced. When he 
brought forward the question he had 
refrained from mentioning the name of 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 
not only because he felt convinced that 
his Royal Highness would be as much 
disposed as any man in that House to abo- 
lish flogging if he thought the discipline 
of the army could be maintained without 
it, but also because he was of opinion that 
the introduction of the name of the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief into a dis- 
eussion in that House on a question of 
nilitary policy was a most injudicious and 
a most unfair proceeding. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State (Sir 
John Pakington), and the right hon. and 
gallant General the Member for Hunting- 
don (General Peel), paraded the name of 
the Commander-in-Chief as being entirely 
opposed to the abolition of flogging, could 
it be for one moment supposed that would 
not have an effeet upon officers command- 
ing regiments, and those in active service ? 
There was not one who looked for promo- 
tion or favour at the Horse Guards who 
would not be influenced by it. [“* No, no!’’] 
Well, if not, military men must be very 
different from what he believed them to 
be, if, when informed that the man who 
was at the head of their profession enter- 
tained most decided opinions on a subject, 
they immediately set themselves in opposi- 
tion to those opinions. Their ideas of dis- 
cipline would of itself lead them to give way, 
when informed that his Royal Highness 
was against this or that, and therefore the 
introduction of his name into a discussion 
of this kind was unfair to the officers of 
the army. The opinion of his Royal High- 
ness might probably be made known to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War; but the right hon. Baronet should 
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not come down and give the Committee 
that opinion to influence them in their 
decision on a question which they, as the 
representatives of the people, had a right 
to discuss on its merits, and on which they 
were not to be guided in their decision by 
the opinions entertained by Field-Marshal 
the Commander-in-Chief. More than that, 
great and important as was the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the only autho- 
rity recognised in that House was the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State for War, 
who ought not to shelter himself behind 
the authority of the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief. Two arguments hat 
been used, in reply to which he desired to 
say a few words. The right hon. and 
gallant General (General Peel) had com- 
plained the other day of his proposal to 
make a distinction between a time of peace 
and a time of war. The answer was, that 
throughout the whole of the Motiny Bill, 
and at the commencement of the clause, 
that distinction was recognised. Then 
other hon. Gentlemen had objected that 
if imprisonment were substituted for cor- 
poral punishment extra duty would fall 
upon the good soldiers, in consequence of 
the misconduct of the bad. That objec- 
tion, however, was wholly inconsistent 
with the argument that corporal punish- 
ment was of extremely rare occurrence. 
But there was an argument against the 
system beyond all this—one which went 
to the very root of the difficulty of recruit- 
ing our army. Recruiting would never be 
successful until the profession was raised 
instead of being degraded in the eyes of 
the people. Flogging had been abolished 
in every great army in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and why should it be retained in our 
own? In the division list the other even- 
ing he was astonished to find among the 
minority the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Walpole), who not long pre- 
viously had entertained so high an opinion 
of the soldiers that he proposed to confer 
upon them the right of citizenship and a 
vote. In spite of this, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman was in favour of putting 
upon them a stigma which could not be 
inflicted upon any citizen. [* No!’’] 
Well, it might be in the case of convicts, 
but he hoped no hon. Gentleman regarded 
soldiers as convicts. He implored the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) to 
re-consider even now his position in refer- 
ence to this question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had considered it with an un- 
prejudiced mind, and in a fair spirit; and 
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if he carried out his own intentions, he 
believed he would abolish corporal punish- 
ment altogether. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would do so. It should 
be borne in mind that the question of 
flogging would not be finally settled, be- 
cause the Mutiny Act was annually voted, 
and could not settle a question for ever, 
like the Reform Bill. This question could 
only be settled in one way. A new House 
of Commons was about to be called to- 
gether, elected, he supposed, by house- 
hold suffrage. Well, one of the very first 
acts of the new House of Commons would 
be to sweep away this corporal punish- 
ment, and he should like the present 
House to have the credit of doing that 
before they separated. Publie opinion, 
the Press, and, as far as he knew, military 
authority, was in favour of the abolition 
of flogging. The hundreds of letters which 
he had received from every part of the 
country showed what interest the subject 
had excited, and all those letters urged 
him to persevere. He earnestly hoped 
that when the clause came under consider- 
ation the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. 

Cotonen NORTH said, he was asto- 
nished at the remarks made concerning the 
introduction of the name of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief into the 
discussion of a question of this nature, It 
was of the very greatest importance that 
the opinion of the officer at the head of the 
army should be known upon such a matter. 
He was surprised at the opinion given the 
other night by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Captain Grosvenor), 
who, after citing his own corps—the First 
Life Guards—one of the best in the army, 
said 

Si ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he rose to order. He wished to know 
whether the Committee were discussing 
Clause 22 with a view to negativing it, or 
whether they were discussing the whole 
question of flogging in the army ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
before the Committee was whether Clause 
22 should stand part of the Bill. The Se- 
cretary for War (Sir John Pakington) had 
informed the Committee that it was his 
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intention to say ‘‘ No’’ to the Motion, in 
order that, at the end of the Bill, he might 
introduce a new clause on the subject of | 
corporal punishment. Clause 22, however, | 
raised the whole question of corporal pun- | 
ishment ; and therefore he could not say 
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that hon. Members were out of order in 
discussing that question, or in referring to 
what were the intentions of the Secretary 
for War with regard to the clause he pro- 
posed to substitute for the present clause, 
For the convenience of the Committee, 
however, he would suggest that Clause 22 
should be negatived without further dis- 
cussion, and they could then proceed with 
the other clauses of the Bill. At the end 
of the Bill the Secretary for War would 
propose his new clause, and hon. Members 
would be able to move the Amendments of 
which they had given notice, and which 
were being discussed now, without the 
possibility of being brought to an issue. 

Captain VIVIAN said, he hoped that 
the suggestion of the Chairman would be 
adopted. 


Clause 22 negatived. 
Clauses 23 to 39, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 40, 


Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he moved 
to omit that part of the clause which 
exempted a soldier from the duty of sup- 
porting any relation whom he would be 
compelled to support if he were not a 
soldier. The exemption operated mischiev- 
ously, and put a stigma on soldiers which 
it was desirable to remove. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
while he appreciated the good feeling 
evinced by the hon. Baronet, he was bound 
to resist the proposed alteration. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
now to submit to the Committee the clause 
which he proposed as a substitute for Clause 
22. He substituted the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
by which the words “ aggravated insub- 
ordination” were replaced by the words 
‘* insubordination accompanied by personal 
violence,” 

(No Soldier of the First Class to be Sentenced 
to Corporal Punishment). 

«‘ Every Soldier shall upon enlistment be placed 
in the First Class of the Army, and no Soldier in 
such class shall, in time of peace, be sentenced to 
the corporal punishment of flogging ; every sol- 
dier in the First Class shall, for the commission of 
certain offences, to be specified from time to time 
in the Articles of War, be degraded to the Second 
Class of the Army, and every Soldier in the Second 
Class shall be liable to be sentenced by court 
martial to corporal punishment, not exceeding 
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fifty lashes, for the following offences—namely, 
mutiny, insubordination accompanied by personal 
violence, or disgraceful conduct of an indecent 
kind ; every soldier, when serving with a military 
force in the field or on board ship shall be liable 
to a like punishment by court martial for any of 
the offences before enumerated, or for desertion, 
drunkenness on duty or on the line of march, 
misbehaviour, or neglect of duty.” 

He had already explained his reasons for 
introducing the clause, and would not 
therefore again trouble the Committee. 


New Ciause, instead of Clause 22 (No 
Soldier of the First Class to be sentenced 
to corporal punishment,) — (Sir John 
Pakington,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


CotoneL NORTH said, he wished to 
ask whether it was really intended that no 
soldier should be liable to corporal punish- 
ment as long as he was in the first class ? 
There were many cases of the worst pos- 
sible kind of insubordination that might be 
committed on a line of march, such as 
instigating a regiment to mutiny or knock- 
ing down acommanding officer. He wished 
te know whether a man who had been 
guilty of one of those offences was not to 
be made a signal example of merely be- 
cause he occupied a place in the first class. 
He thought there must be some mistake 
in that. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Read the end of the 
clause. 

Coronet NORTH, in continuation, read 
the concluding portion of the clause, and 
observed that they ought to be told what 
was the meaning of the words ‘‘ misbe- 
haviour or neglect of duty’ at the end of 
the clause. Every soldier knew what was 
meant by an army in the field; but he 
wished to know what was to be done in the 
case of such troops as those at present en- 
gaged against the Fenians in Canada or in 
Ireland ; and whether one of those men, if 
he should have knocked down his com- 
manding officer, was not to be liable to 
corporal punishment ? His hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Westminster (Cap- 
tain Grosvenor) had, on a former occasion, 
admitted that there were very grave cases 
of insubordination in the army; but he said 
that the remedy must be found in some- 
thing else than the lash. He had been 
excessively sorry to hear his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway) 
allude specially to one side of the House, 
for the question was one, not of party, but 
of what was best for the benefit of the 
country. It was said that in the matter of 
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discipline we ought to follow the example 
of foreign countries. Well, on one occa- 
sjon when he was at Paris he met a num- 
ber of troops returning towards the city, 
which led him to ask whether there had 
been a review. ‘Oh, no,” was the an- 
swer; ‘* we have been to shoot one of our 
men.” For what crime? ‘ For knock- 
ing down a non-commissioned officer.’’ 
Were we to relinquish the system of flog- 
ging in the British army and adopt the 
Continental—of shooting every man who 
knocked down a non-commissioned officer ? 
Periods of punishment again were punish- 
ments not so much of the offender as of the 
other men who had to perform the extra 
duty. The example of the Prussian army 
had been cited ; but of what materials was 
that army composed? Was it likely that 
in this country regulations would ever be 
adopted compelling every gentleman to 
serve whether he liked it or not. A sys- 
tem of voluntary service gave us, of course, 
very different materials ; but it was grati- 
fying to reflect that the non-commissioned 
officers who issued from the ranks were 
second to those of no other country for 
gallantry and conduct. He understood the 
Secretary of State for War to have said 
that out of 100 men there were ninety-one 
of the first class, and nine only of the 
second. Was it intended that those ninety- 
one men should, under no circumstances, 
be liable to corporal punishment ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, the first observa- 
tion he had to make was that although the 
powers conferred by the Mutiny Act were 
very large with respect to corporal punish- 
ment, and the discretion very wide, yet, from 
his experience while holding the office of 
Judge Advocate General, he believed that 
those powers were practically exercised with 
very great discretion, and that the cases in 
which flogging was inflicted—assuming 
such a punishment to be right— were exactly 
those in which it ought to be administered, 
The fact was that the powers given by the 
Mutiny Act had been much limited by the 
regulations issued under the authority of 
the Crown, and also by the good sense and 
discretion of the commanding officers of 
the different regiments. Those regulations 
never had the force of Jaw; and he was 
desirous of mentioning that, because it was 
asserted that there had been many in- 
stances in which men in the first class had 
been subjected to corporal punishment con- 
trary to the regulations. It was true there 





had been a few cases of that kind. But 
they occurred very shortly after the regu- 
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lations were issued, before they had be- 
come known, and the cases were very 
few in number. Wherever he had met 
with such cases he had of course com- 
mented upon them. For all practical pur- 
poses, those regulations were strictly en- 
forced in the army. He had not him- 
self officially had the means of ascertain- 
ing whether soldiers who were flogged 
afterwards behaved the better for it, or 
what was its effect upon the rest of their 
corps. But he had had the opportunity 
of conversing on the subject with military 
men of great experience, and he found 
them to be nearly unanimous in the opi- 
nion that corporal punishment, under some 
circumstances, was absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of the discipline of the 
army. The cases for which it was inflicted 
were.those in which it appeared, on the face 
of the transaction, that the men to whom it 
was administered had no habits of self- 
control, were exceedingly violent and in- 
subordinate, and very difficult to deal with. 
Another class of cases in which it was ad- 
ministered was where soldiers had stolen 
from their own comrades. There was also 
a third category of such cases to which it 
was not necessary further to allude. Look- 
ing at the matter in the light of the human 
suffering involved, it was rather difficult to 
say whether corporal punishment, or sen- 
tences of imprisonment perhaps for long 
periods, and often including solitary con- 
finement, were the worse ; and he could not 
say that he was able to give the House a 
strong opinion on the subject. But there was 
this great objection to corporal punishment, 
that it went against the sensibilities and the 
tendencies of the public mind in this coun- 
try. If it ceased to exist, the army might 
possibly become more popular, while a 
stronger sense of professional honour might 
be introduced into its lowest ranks. He 
had no doubt that it had considerable effect 
in deterring men from entering the army. 
There was hardly a village in England from 
which young men had not enlisted; but 
there were few village families that took 
pride in the fact that one of their members 
had enlisted for a common soldier. How 
far that feeling was produced by the 
flogging it was not for him to say. 
What he should have preferred on that 
matter was that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Otway) should not have moved the actual 
omission of that clause, but that the Se- 
eretary of State for War (Sir John 
Pakington) should have come down and 
Stated, on the part of the authorities of 
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the army, that they recognised fully the 
feeling of the House on that subject ; and 
that, though they did not think it would 
be prudent altogether to give up the power 
of flogging, it was their intention to ex. 
ercise it only in cases of extreme urgency, 
The proposed new clause was very vague 
and uncertain. It spoke of offences ‘to 
be specified from time to time in the Arti- 
cles of War.’’ This was notclear. It ought 
to be made as clear as noon-day, so that 
every recruit might easily know, without 
being obliged to consult any other document, 
what circumstances would bring him within 
the limits of that particular punishment, 
The clause, in its present form, proposed 
to retain corporal punishment for mutiny 
and aggravated insubordination attended 
with personal violence, but to abolish it 
in all other cases. Assuming it to be true 
that it was still necessary to retain it 
with the view of suddenly putting down a 
mutiny, then the punishment should be 
equally applicable to all engaged in the 
mutiny. He could not, however, under- 
stand on what principle it was that nine- 
tenths of the army—for that was the 
proportion, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the first-class— might com- 
mit acts of mutiny, and yet that it should 
not be deemed necessary to flog them 
while flogging was maintained to be indis- 
pensable under similar circumstances in 
the case of the remaining one-tenth. If it 
was not necessary to flog any of the larger 
class it would appear not to be necessary 
to flog at all. He also found some diffi- 
culty in understanding the last part of the 
clause, in which it was set forth that— 

“Every soldier, when serving with a military 
force in the field or on board ship, shall be liable 
to a like punishment by court martial for any of 
the offences before enumerated.” 


Did the words ‘‘ every soldier,’’ he should 
like to know, mean every soldier in the 
first and second class? [Sir Joun Pax- 
Inston: Yes, in time of war.] But the 
words ‘on board ship’ had no immediate 
connection with a time of war, so that every 
soldier in the first and second classes in 
time of peace on boafd ship would ‘“* be 
liable to a like punishment;’’ and how that 
proposal was to be reconciled with the first 
part of the clause, in which it was laid 
down that no soldier in the first class should 
in time of peace be sentenced to be flogged, 
he was at a loss to understand. The clause, 
in fact, was not sufficiently distinct or pre- 
cise; yet if ever there was a matter in which 
the language should be free from ambiguity, 
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it was this. If corporal punishment were 
to be tolerated in any case, he would prefer 
to see substituted for the proposed clause 
one in which it was shortly and clearly laid 
down that in time of peace corporal pun- 
ishment should not be inflicted except for 
the offences of mutiny and aggravated in- 
subordination, accompanied by violence, 
without any reference to classification. A 
general power should also be given ex- 
tending the punishment to other offences 
in time of war, 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
be believed that both sides of the House 
agreed in the opinion that the punishment 
of flogging was almost as degrading to the 
men who witnessed as to those who suffered 
it, and that its effect on the men who were 
flogged was anything but salutary. There 
could be no doubt that it ought to be 
abolished ; and if it were retained, it was 
only because the service was not at that 
premium at which it ought to be. The 
commanding officers ought to be empowered 
to say that the man who committed a crime 
for which he deserved to be flogged should 
be discharged, and that discharge ought to 
be regarded as a disgrace to him. He 
thought the concession which had been 
offered by the Seeretary for War (Sir John 
Pakington) was one which ought to be 
accepted, and he would suggest the with- 
drawal of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway). 

Mr. HORSMAN: My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War began his speech by 
vindicating himself from the charge which 
he imagined—I think erroneously—was 
made against him of having treated the 
llouse with disrespect in not giving effect 
to the Resolution at which it arrived a few 
nights ago. All the circumstances of the 
ease being taken into consideration—that 
the majority was a very narrow one 
ina small House, that the division came 
somewhat suddenly upon him, and that the 
change proposed was one to which he could 
not well assent without taking counsel with 
the military authorities—he was, in my 
opinion, perfectly justified in not acting on 
the Resolution without giving us, as he did 
very fairly, an opportunity of re-considering 
the matter. I, at the same time, must say 
that when it is taken into account that this 
is a question on which, as he must know, 
public opinion is growing very strong—if it 
be not altogether ripe—he would, in my 
humble judgment, have acted more judi- 
ciously, especially as be told us he has 
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authorities on the subject, if he had in- 
formed the House that he foresaw he could 
not long resist the tide of opinion which 
was rising against the infliction of corporal 
punishment. There can be no doubt that 
out of doors, at all events, corporal punish- 
ment in the army is looked upon as a 
punishment at once brutal and degrading. 
It might be tolerated in the days when the 
army was recruited from the dregs of the 
population ; but it is not in harmony with 
our times, and does not accord with the 
spirit of the age. 
clause which my right hon. Friend proposes 
may be agreed to, yet he must remember 
that this Mutiny Bill will be, as the hon. 
Member for Chatham told him, an annual 
topic of discussion, and this question will be 
made the subject of annual debate. The 
probability, therefore, is that no Govern- 
ment will be able to maintain corporal 
punishment beyond another year. I would 
throw out for the consideration of my right 
hon. Friend whether it is well, by the re- 
tention of this punishment, to bring odium 
and unpopularity on the military authorities 
without any corresponding advantage ? 
Publie opinion, as I said, is opposed to the 
infliction of this punishment, and no opinion, 
I venture to contend, unless it be that of 
the military authorities, is in its favour. 
In speaking of the opinion of military men, 
I would not be misunderstood. No men 
are, I believe, more generous or humane 
as regards their fellow-creatures generally, 
while the soldiers under their command are 
to them objects of peculiar care and solici- 
tude. They know their good qualities, 
they are proud of their loyalty, and they 
would do as much as any other class of 
men to raise their character. When, there- 
fore, I speak of them as being in favour of 
corporal punishment, I am simply making 
a remark which applies to men of any pro- 
fession, who, when any change affecting 
their profession is proposed, are liable to 
look on the proposal with a narrow vision, 
to prefer the familiar to the unknown, ex- 
perience to experiment, and to regard 
any alteration as tending to unsettlement 
and uncertainty. I think we ought not to 
have had the name of the Commander-in- 
Chief so prominently brought forward in 
this discussion. The Duke of Cambridge 
is very popular, and deservedly so, both 
with the army and in this House ; because 
we know that, while devoted to his pro- 
fession, he is, more than any other man 
who has filled that important office, dis- 
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popular as well as efficient, and to give his 
best attention to any suggestions that may 
be made for the welfare of the soldier. 
But I certainly think that if this Motion is 
to be resisted, if any unpopularity and 
odium are to be faced—as must be the case 
if this question bas to be discussed from 
year to year—the Government ought to 
take it upon themselves. I should be very 
sorry, therefore, if we should again have a 
letter brought down, written by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and read with an effect 
which I do not believe my right hon. Friend 
intended to produce, for he indicated his 
personal feeling against corporal punish- 
ment, but stated that in the face of that 
letter he could not consent to the Motion. 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I have no 
recollection of having given any opinion 
beyond saying that I should be pleased if 
the punishment could safely be abolished. 
Mr. HORSMAN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman certainly indicated the opinion which 
he held; for no one could have heard his 
speech without perceiving that his feeling 


was strongly against corporal punishment, | and some other offences. 
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essential to the maintenance of discipline 
we meet by facts. A very strong fact has 
been already referred to—namely, that in 
some of the Household regiments corporal 
punishment is not inflicted, and yet those 
regiments are as well disciplined as any in 
the service. I have been reminded, too, 
of another force which is not, indeed, part 
of the army, but is a military force in its 
character and organization—the Consta- 
bulary of Ireland. They are a well disci- 
plined foree, 12,000 strong, but there is no 
flogging; and if its introduction were at- 
tempted, the force would fall to pieces. It 
is said, however, in reply to the inquiry, 
why discipline cannot be kept up without it 
as well with the 9 per cent as with the 91 
—that those 9 per cent consist of an en- 
tirely different class of men; that they are 
the scamps and reprobates of the army, 
and that no other punishment would have 
any effect upon them. I will deal with that 
presently. The late Judge Advocate (Mr. 
Headlam) said he would retain flogging 
for violence, aggravated insubordination, 
But he did not 
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though he said that after receiving that | tell us why it was specially applicable to 


letter he could not consent to the Motion. 
I feel sure that the impression which was 
produced by the reading of that letter was 
unintentional on his part; for if an unpopular 
system is to be kept up, it is hardly fair 
or judicious to put the Commander-in-Chief 
in the front, and make him bear the brunt 
of that unpopularity. The objection to 
the proposal of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Otway) is based partly on argument and 
partly on apology. The argument, if it 
can be so ealled, is that the discipline of 
the army must be kept up. We all admit 
that; but the question is, whether or not 


this is a mode of punishment which tends | 


more than any other to keep up that dis- 
cipline. My right hon, Friend (Sir John 
Pakington) said just now that he listened 
attentively to the debate the other night, 
and did not hear any substitute suggested 
for this punishment. He himself, how- 
ever, gave an answer to that remark; be- 
cause he said he intended to abolish it, 








those cases, or would be more effective in 
them. As for the amended clause, I do 
not see any practical difference between it 
and the original clause. Either corporal 
punishment is proper and effective, or it is 
not. If it is, you ought to continue it for 
all offences under the old Mutiny Act. If 
it is not, you ought to abolish it entirely. 
By discontinuing it for one class of offences 
and retaining it for another, you either do 
too much or too little, and you thus give 
up your own case. For what purpose isit 
to be retained for this 9 per cent? Is it 
that you wish to reform them, or that you 
wish to deter them? Two Returns have 
been presented to the House, one giving 
the cases in which corporal punishment 
was inflicted from 1862 to 1865, and the 
other stating the subsequent conduct of 
the men who were flogged. This very 
valuable information, what does it show ? 
Did any good result from the flogging ? In 
almost every case a man who is once 


except in 9 per cent of the whole army. | flogged becomes a confirmed reprobate, the 
He cannot intend that the remaining 91 | first punishment being soon followed by 


per cent—the men in the first class—shall 
go unpunished. He must, therefore, have 
decided what the substitute is to be, and 
what punishment they are to undergo for 
the same offences for which the other 9 per 
cent are to be flogged. Why not, then, 
apply that substitute to the latter also? 
The argument that corporal punishment is 
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another, I have taken the trouble to ana- 
lyze a single page of the Return, in order 
to show what the effect of the punishment 
is. The first case is that of a soldier who 
was brought before a court martial on the 
2nd of December, 1862, for disgraceful 
conduct and for making away with neces- 
saries. He was sentenced to fifty lashes, 
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six months’ hard labour, and stoppage of 
‘pay, the whole being carried out. On the 
llth of June, 1863, as soon as the six 
months had expired, he was again tried 
and again sentenced to fifty lashes, six 
months’ hard labour, and stoppage, the 
whole being carried out, with the exception 
of seventy-six days’ hard labour. The 
week in which that sentence expired he was 
a third time sentenced to the like punish- 
ment, in that instance, however, the flog- 
ging being remitted. A fourth time he 
was tried, and condemned to six months’ 
hard labour and stoppage ; and on the 22nd 
of October, 1865, he was again sentenced 
to fifty lashes and 252 days’ hard labour, 
with stoppage, the whole of which was 
carried out. So that this man in less than 
three years comes before five courts mar- 
tial, is four times sentenced to be flogged, 
and actually undergoing it thrice, and is 
condemned to 982 days’ hard labour, of 
which 766 are carried out, he being the 
whole time under stoppage. [An hon. 
Memper: What were his offences ?] The 
first was disgraceful conduct and mak- 
ing away with necessaries; the second, 
absence and making away with neces- 
saries; the third, making away with ne- 
cessaries ; the fourth; absence and makin 

away with necessaries ; and the fifth, ab 

sence and insubordination. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel 
North) told us the other night that there 
was a difficulty in substituting another 
punishment, because while a man was un- 
dergoing it some of his comrades would 
have to perform his duty; but here is a 
man who for three years had not done a 
week’s duty, being the whole time under 
punishment. Surely, as the hon. Member 
for Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther) has 
suggested, it would have been a great 
benefit to the service had this confirmed 
reprobate been turned out at once. The 
second case is that of a man who, in less 
than three years, was five times before a 
court martial, and was sentenced to flogging 
and 462 days’ hard labour, as well as 
to 1,312 days’ stoppage of Id. a day. 
In another case, a man was seven times 
before a court martial, and sentenced to 
four floggings. The floggings were in- 
flicted three times, and he received 150 
lashes. He was also sentenced to impri- 
sonment with hard labour, and to stoppages 
of ld., his imprisonment lasting alto- 
gether 1,008 days. Another man was 
before six courts martial, was flogged 
three times, had 999 days’ hard labour, 
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was subjected to stoppages of 1d. for 
2,688 days in all. These cases are all 
in one single page of the Return, and 
I put it to the House whether, in every 
one of these cases, it would not have 
been a saving to the public if the men had 
been dismissed from the service. They 
were continually in prison, and the country 
derived no good from their services. I 
heard my hon. and gallant Friend say that, 
if you do away with corporal punishment, 
you must give facilities for discriminating 
between the good and the bad men. Well, 
who objects to the authorities being fur- 
nished with any facilities that may be ne- 
cessary ? Gentlemen on this side of the 
House will feel it their duty to assist in 
getting rid of the men who disgrace the 
army. They are the men whom it is pain- 
ful for the good soldier to associate with, 
who demoralize the new recruit, and keep 
better men out of the army. You have a 
positive difficulty in getting recruits, and 
the reason is because you retain these bad 
men, who are small in number, but who 
lower the standard of the army. If you 
dismiss them, you will get good men in 
their place. The fact is that the real 
mode of raising the discipline of the army 
is by raising its character, and thereby at- 
tracting men to the service who will take a 
pride in their profession ; but nobody ever 
heard of the pride of a flogged soldier. It 
has been said that it is necessary for the 
preservation of discipline that the system 
of flogging should be upheld; and the Se- 
eretary for War says that it is only a very 
small number who get the punishment. 
Then it would appear that for an infinitesi- 
mal amount of benefit this scandal and 
reproach to the whole service is maintained. 
The Judge Advocate rather disputes the 
assertion that this mode of punishment is 
not in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. He points to our recent legislation, 
and says that we have passed an Act for 
flogging juvenile delinquents and gar- 
rotters. Yes, but the English soldier is 
neither a juvenile delinquent nor garrotter. 
The case of juvenile delinquents comes home 
to the experience of all of us. We have all 
been juvenile delinquents ; but then there 
is a great difference between boys and 
men. In the case of a boy flogging is 
only a local application ; but in the case of 
the soldier, flogging is followed by feel- 
ings of wounded pride and degradation ten 
times more painful than the physical ope- 
ration. We are asked whether we would 
do away with the punishment altogether. 
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We admit that in time of war, on board 
ship, on the line of march, and in cam- 
paign, you must adopt it, because there is 
no other mode of punishment available ; but 
we declare that it is the worst of all pun- 
ishments, This is no longer a question of 
argument, but it is one of those questions 
which will be decided by public opinion. 
When public opinion bears strongly against 
any practice, a change of system is but a 
question of time; and in this case I predict 
that it will be a question of short time. 
The change would be accepted thankfully 
if it were at once adopted ; but, if it be long 
postponed, a time will come when the Go- 
vernment will acquire odium and unpopu- 
larity, and will be compelled to do by the 
foree of public opinion that which they 
might now do gracefully and easily. I 
therefore call on them to give this matter 
their most serious consideration, so that 
when they come to discuss this subject 
next year they may be in a position to 
do that which will gain both popularity 
and efficiency to the army and satisfaction 
to the country. 

Mayor JERVIS said, that some years 
ago, when this subject was brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White), he (Major Jervis) had stated 


that flogging had to be retained because 
the House of Commons would not vote the 
necessary money for weeding the army of 


bad characters. What was the state of 
the case at the present moment, it not 
being a question of facing an enemy, but 
the country being at peace? He had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War whether it was proposed to give the 
military authorities more power to get rid 
of felons and men who had been guilty of 
disgraceful conduct? The reply was, that 
it was not intended to give the military 
authorities any more power than they pos- 
sessed at present. It was quite true that 
the Articles of War stated that no man 
should be dismissed the service except by 
sentence of a court martial or by the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief. But, in point 
of fact, though the Commander-in-Chief 
had the control of the discipline and of the 
promotion of the army, he had nothing to 
do with the financial affaira of the army, 
as the War Office took good care, for the 
sake of the saving, that men should not be 
dismissed, They looked tothe cost. That 
was really the essence of the whole ques- 
tion. They would have to pay a man to 
supply the place of the discharged one. 
According to the Estimates they would be 
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called upon to pay £18,000 this year for the 
‘maintenance of the law by court martial ; 
‘but in truth that was but a small portion 
of the real expense, for the pay of the men 
‘in prison went towards this vote, and the 
| real cost was £90,000 per annum. Now, 
‘what would be the cost of discharging a 
|few bad characters compared with this 
| enormous expense? According to the last 
Report there were between 5,000 and 6,000 
soldiers in military prisons ; of these, 5,000 
were returned as of good, 600 of indifferent, 
and 600 of bad character. So that it was 
for the suke of these 600 bad men that 
the objectionable clause would be intro- 
The right hon. Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate had defended the clause 
on the ground that we flogged our garotters, 
our juvenile offenders, and those who fired 
at the Queen. Well, but these were not 
the sort of men that we wanted in the 
army. The sooner they were got rid of 
the better. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
also, that unless flogging were maintained 
the non-commissioned officers would not 
be safe. A friend of his, since that state- 
ment was made, had asked every non-com- 
missioned officer in his battalion whether 
they thought flogging necessary to main- 
tain their authority, and every one of them 
replied that they would be sorry to maintain 
it at that price. The case brought for- 
ward by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro (Captain Vivian) of the man of dis- 
graceful character in one of the regiments 
of the Guards, one of the greatest black- 
guards on the face of the earth, whom 
every effort had been made without success 
to get discharged, had struck consterna- 
tion everywhere. It was incredible that 
the character of the army should be sacri- 
ficed in this manner for the sake of the 
three guineas that had to he given as 
bounty to recruits. The British soldier 
had a right to demand that his comrades 
should be men whom he was not ashamed of, 
not men fit only for the hulks, He should 
not object to preserving the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment in the case of 
troops on board ship, as some commanding 
officers seemed to think it necessary, though 
he had had some experience of men in that 
position, and he had never seen it had re- 
course to. Then it was argued that the 
other punishments now employed in the 
army were not sufficiently stringent to 
render it safe to do away with flogging. 
But in the last Report of the Inspector 
General of Military Prisons for 1864, 4 
hope was expressed by Colonel Henderson 
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that the increased stringency which it was 
proposed to introduce into our military 
prisons would render confinement in them 
a sufficient punishment for all offences com- 
mitted by soldiers whom it was in any way 
desirable to retain in the service ; and that 
all who, by the heinousness of their of- 
fences, had incurred the penalty of penal 
servitude, might never again be considered 
eligible to enter the service. All he 
asked was that the commanding officer 
should have the power, with the consent 
of the Commander-in-Chief, of discharging 
men of disgraceful character from the ser- 
vice; and he was confident that a few 
thousand pounds would cover all the ex- 
pense. Men were not likely to commit 
disgraceful offences in order to get dis- 
charged. He would even have no objection 
to continuing the punishment of flogging 
in certain cases, on condition that dismissal 
from the service followed it. Under the 
present system, when they had caught a 
blackguard they did their best to keep him; 
or they were so stingy that they would not 
get rid of him. What did it cost them ? 
He believed it was the most expensive 
policy that could be followed. Men of 
this character were all their time either 
in prison or in hospital. If they went on 
foreign service they died like rotten potatoes, 
aud other men had to be sent in their place. 
Commanding officers, inspectors of prisons, 
medical officers, all agreed in saying that 
you could never get a day’s work out of 
such men, of whom there were between 
1,000 and 2,000 in civil prisons, besides 
those in military prisons, who ought never 
to have been admitted into the army at all. 
For these reasons, he should feel compelled 
to vote against the clause as it at present 
stood ; but he thought it might be altered 
to embody the views he had expressed. 
Mr. MOWBRAY said, he wished to say 
a few words on the present occasion, some 
remarks he made the other evening hav- 
ing been referred to by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
man) and his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Harwich (Major Jervis.) His 
right hon. Friend was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that he had referred to the Act for 
punishing juvenile offenders. His argu- 
ment was that just as they had revived the 
punishment of corporal punishments in the 
case of firing at Her Majesty and in the 
case of garrotters, so in the British army, 
as in society at large, there was a number 
of persons of desperate character and un- 
bridled passions for whom this punishment 
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was necessary. It was asked by his hon. 
and gallant Friend, ‘“‘ Why not give power 
to commanding officers to discharge these 
men?’ But already courts martial had 
the power of discharge ; the Commander- 
in-Chief had the same power; the com- 
manders of the forces in Ireland and in the 
colonies had the same power. But in ad- 
dition to the great expenses occasioned by 
discharges well known to military men, and 
the difficulty of obtaining recruits, what 
would happen? The arguments now used 
against flogging would, on the score of 
humanity, be used against branding ; and 
if those discharged were not marked 
“B.C.,” they would re-enlist, get fresh 
bounty, and would never be got rid of. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Neweastle (Mr. Headlam) had raised two 
objections to the clause—the first in point 
of substance, the second in a matter of 
form. In point of substance, he said, if 
the power were preserved it should be pre- 
served for all classes. But the object of 
the clause was to give the good recruit, 
whom he hoped to attract to the service, 
that absolute immunity under all cireum- 
stances to which Lord Herbert pledged 
Parliament six years ago. Under no cir- 
cumstances could the recruit entering the 
army, or so long as he continued in the 
first class, be sentenced to this degrading 
punishment. There were not only two 
classes of soldiers, but two classes of 
offenders ; and it was only when offenders 
came under the second class that they were 
liable to be degraded. The objection to 
the wording of the clause, founded on the 
apparent inconsistency between the begin- 
ning and the end of it, would be obviated 
by the insertion of the words— 

“ Providing that no soldier in such class shall 
in time of peace be liable to corporal punishment, 
unless he is serving with a military force in the 
field or on board ship.” 


These words would, he thought, meet the 
verbal objection that had been taken to 
the clause. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The arguments against and in favour of 
this punishment have been so fully stated 
on both sides that it was not my intention 
to offer any observations on the present 
occasion. But it seems to me the Com- 
mittee is placed in rather a difficult position 
by the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, It is difficult to 
collect exactly what is the intention of the 
Government with reference to the various 
Amendments to be moved to the proposal 
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cipline of the army, requesting him to in- 
form me whether, in his opinion, it was 
possible to do away with the system of 
flogging in the army without interfering 
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of the Government. My right hon. Friend | 
the Member for Neweastle (Mr. Headlam) 

stated with great clearness the objections 

felt to the form in which the clause is put ; | 
and I do not quite understand whether the | with its discipline. I confess I should 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mowbray) in- | have been most happy had the reply of the 
tends at any future stage to alter the | Commander-in-Chief been such as would 
clause so as to remove those objections. I | have enabled me to have informed the 
must say it appears to me that to maintain | House that he thought that the punishment 
that all soldiers shall be divided into two | of flogging could be done away with with- 


classes, and that under no circumstances 
shall this punishment be inflicted on those 


in the first class, is calculated to take | 
away almost all utility in the punishment. | 
If the Government assent to the proposal | 


—leaving out the third offence, as probably 
they may—it will not be possible to punish 
by flogging during peace except for mutiny 
and aggravated insubordination—and only 
one-tenth part of the army even in those 
cases. If that be all that is intended, I 
really think it is scarcely worth while to 
retain the clause at all. But, although I 
feel this objection to the clause brought 
forward by the Government, if a division 
be taken on the second reading of it I must 
go out in favour of the clause. I am un- 
willing at present to abolish by law the 
punishment of flogging, which I think is 
almost the only punishment that can be 
inflicted in time of war, and which I also 
think is an appropriate one, and ought to 
be inflicted in cases of mutiny and aggra- 
vated insubordination. I think that this 
clause is faulty ; but it may be improved 
after being read a second time. Under 
these circumstances, if the matter is 
brought to a division, I shall vote for the 
second reading. 

GeveraL PEEL: I expressed my own 
opinion the other evening as strongly as 
possible upon the advisability of retaining 
the power of flogging in the army; and 
therefore I should not have risen upon the 
present occasion had it not been for the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Otway), repeated by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Horsman), as to dragging 
into the discussion the name of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If there be any impro- 
priety in the manner in which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s letter has been laid be- 
fore the House I am responsible for it ; be- 
cause no sooner did the hon. Member for 
Chatham give notice of his intention to 
make a Motion upon this subject, than I, 
as the then Secretary of State for War, 
wrote an official letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief, who, as such, is responsible to 
the Secretary of State for War for the dis- 
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, out interfering with the due discipline of 
| the army. The letter which has been laid 
before the House is an official letter written 
by the Commander-in-Chief to the Secre- 
tary of State for War on the subject of 
| the discipline of the army, and I should 
like to know what more proper evidence 
on the subject could be adduced, But in 
addition to this evidence, there was the 
opinion of the Adjutant General, who said 
he could not hold himself responsible to the 
Commander-in-Chief for the discipline of 
the army were this punishment abolished, 
In certain cases, even in time of peace, 
such as when troops are on board trans- 
ports, or when they are in the field, as they 
have been in Canada, I am informed that 
it is almost absolutely necessary to retain 
this system of punishment. I agree, how- 
ever, with the view taken by the late Judge 
Advocate General (Mr. Headlam), that if 
the punishment of flogging is to be re- 
tained in cases of mutiny and of gross in- 
subordination, the punishment should be 
inflicted upon offenders without distinction 
of class. If a man is a mutineer, or is 
guilty of gross insubordination, he should 
be flogged, whether he be in the first or 
the second class. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I rise for the pur- 
pose of explaining that, while I expressed 
myself as being of opinion that it was very 
unfortunate that the name of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had been introduced into 
this discussion, I did not make use of the 
word ‘‘indecent,” nor of any word to the 
same effect. I thought that the Govern- 
/ment ought to have acted on their own 
| responsibility. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish to 
| say a few words in reply to the observations 
| made by hon. Members in the course of this 
| discussion. With reference to what has 
| been said as to the division of the army into 
_ two classes, I have made no change what- 
‘ever in that respect. The only change I 

have made is that, whereas at present the 
| men in the first class are exempt from being 





flogged except for mutinous conduct, I have 
| proposed that men in the first class should 
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be exempted from corporal punishment alto- 
gether. It is for the House to say whether 
they approve this change, or whether they 
desire that this system of punishment shall 
be retained for mutineers, whether in the 
first or second class, I have also proposed 
that even in the second class corporal 
punishment shall be limited to the three 
offences named. The hon. Member for 
Chatham appears to think that I have im- 
pugned the character of the army by 
naming the third of these offences as de- 
serving of flogging. But the Articles of 
War have for years directed that corporal 
punishment shall be inflicted for offences of 
this description. It has been suggested 
that we should make dismissal from the 
army @ substitute for the punishment of 
flogging. But it has been found to be 
necessary by one of the Articles of War to 
specify the punishment that shall be in- 
flicted upon men who shall intentionally 
maim and injure themselves—to the extent 
sometimes of injuring their eyesight, in 
order to get turned out of the army. 
Under these circumstances, when I find 
that men will wilfully injure themselves in 
order to get turned out of the army, | 
think we must- hesitate before we adopt 
dismissal from the service as a substitute 
for flogging. With regard to objections 
that have been taken to the wording of the 
clause, it has been drawn up by the legal 
adviser to the War Office, and I see no 
reason to alter it, with the exception of that 
part which refers to men “on board a ship,”’ 
which should read ‘on board a ship not in 
commission.” When men are shut up on 
board a transport it is impossible to subject 
them to the ordinary punishments that can 
be administered on land. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Is this to apply in time of peace ? } 
Certainly. I think that I have made a 
very large concession by this clause. 
Should the House feel that the concession 
to the first class is too large, they have it 
in their power to determine how far the 
punishment shall be retained as regards 
this class. I confess I would rather keep 
the clause as it now stands, than introduce 
any alteration in it. I am in favour of 
exempting the best men in the army from 
corporal punishment altogether, and of 
limiting that punishment to those who by 
their misconduct have reduced themselves 
to the second class. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: [intend to vote 
for the second reading of the clause; but I 
do not wish it to be understood that by so 
doing I pledge myself to the clause as it 





. 
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stands. I hope the right hon. Baronet 
will fully understand that I only assent to 
the clause being read a second time in the 
hope that it will be improved before it is 
finally laid before us. 


Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 225 ; 
Noes 131: Majority 94. 


Mr. OTWAY said, that as this ques- 
tion had been fully discussed, he did not 
think it desirable to trouble the Committee 
with further observations. All he asked 
the House to do was to affirm their Re- 
solution; and he proposed to modify the 
clause, so that it should read— 

“Every soldier shall on enlisting be in the 
first class, and no soldier shall in time of peace 
be sentenced to the corporal punishment of flog- 


ging.” 

He asked the Committee to remember the 
words of one of the greatest statesmen 
the country had ever produced—Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck—who, when he abolished 
flogging, conjured the officers of the army 
to relieve themselves as he had done of an 
unworthy prejudice. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept the Amend- 
ment he had proposed, to restrict the pun- 
ishment of flogging to the time of war— 
not to inflict it in time of peace. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave 
out after the words “soldier” until the 
word “‘ shall ” in the same line; and after 
** flogging,”’ in line 3, to leave out the re- 
mainder of the clause.—-(J/r. Otway.) 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if flog- 
ging were to be restricted to the two of- 
fences, as he thought it ought to be, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
John Pakington) whether it was necessary 
to keep up this classification? If flogging 
were necessary at all as a punishment for 
mutiny and insubordination, accompanied 
with personal violence, it was equally ap- 
plicable to any soldier, independent of 
classification. He therefore proposed to 
omit the first words of the clause, “ Every 
soldier shall, upon enlistment, be placed in 
the first class of the army ;”’ and he should 
also propose to omit the third offence as 
one for which flogging should be inflicted. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
already explained that in the proposal re- 
specting classification he merely adhered 
to the existing practice. For seven years 
the army had been divided into these two 
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classes, and the Committee ought hardly 
to do away with this broad distinction be- 
tween the well and the ill-conducted men 
without notice. Still, the argument used 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Grey) was a very strong one, and he should 
not be prepared to join issue with him. 

Coronen. PERCY HERBERT said, 
there appeared to be some misapprehension 
as to the practice existing in the Prussian 
army. An officer who had written to him 
on this subject, said— 

“ I have by me Witzleben’s book on the organ- 
ization of the Prussian army, edition of 1864, by 
which it appears that the Articles of War then in 
force treated flogging as one of the minor punish- 
ments, to which any soldier of the second class 
was liable without trial. The colonel of a regi- 
ment could summarily award thirty strokes of 
the cane, or forty if the offender was undergoing 
punishment of hard labour, or was in a so-called 
punishment section. Any subordinate officer, if 
on detached command, could award fifteen.” 
This statement of the law was confirmed 
by an officer who was present with one of 
the Prussian corps during the late cam- 
paign. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the Amendment of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) 
was really a retrograde movement, which 
would do away entirely with the concession 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Pakington) that under no circumstances 
should any soldier in the first class be 
flogged. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that according 
to the Queen’s Regulations every soldier 
was liable to flogging for mutiny. That 
was the existing state of the law, and sol- 
diers were only divided into classes with 
respect to crimes concerning which it was 
proposed to take away the punishment of 
flogging altogether. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he must congratu- 
late the Government upoa their ‘ whip,” 
and would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing on his Amendment. 
The result was that no concession had 
practically been made. Next year, if he 
were in the House, he would again bring 
the subject forward on the bringing in of 
the Mutiny Bill, and he was convinced 
that the days of flogging in the army were 
numbered, 

Mr. KER said, he was either unfit to 
understand the course the proceedings had 
taken, or they were of a very unusual 
nature. He hoped that somebody would 
explain what had taken place, 


Sir John Pakington 
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offences for which degradation was to be 
inflicted and the authority by whom it was 
to be done were not specified. He wanted 
to know was it to be done by the mere 
will of the commanding officer, or was the 
degradation to take place only after con- 
viction by a court martial? He wished 
for some explanation of the views of the 
Government. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, his pro- 
posal undoubtedly was to retain the divi- 
sion into classes, and to exempt the first 
class. But after the diseussion which had 
taken place, he believed it to be the opinion 
of the great majority on both sides that it 
would not be prudent to part with this 
punishment for cases of mutiny and gross 
insubordination even in the first class. 

Captain VIVIAN said, they had got 
into such confusion that the best plan was 
to report Progress, and he would move that 
the Chairman be ordered to do so. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to know 
how the clause really stood. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
move, in the third line, after the words 
“first class,”’ to omit the word ‘ shall” 
in order to insert the word “may,” his 
object being that the degradation should 
not be made imperative. 

Mr. OTWAY moved to report Progress, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that in 
the present state of the matter there would 
be considerable difficulty in bringing this 
question to a conclusion. The clause ought 
to be most seriously considered, and as 
there was no chance of doing that now, he 
thought the best course would be to agree 
to the Motion that the Chairman report 
Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


BRIDGES (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 86.] 
(Mr, Solicitor General for Ireland, Lord Naas.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp NAAS moved the second reading 
of this Bill. He said, that its objects 
were to correct certain defects in the Act 
by which bridges in Ireland were now 
erected and managed. Powers were given 
by this Bill for the purchase of private 
rights, tolls, ferries, and the like. The 
time, too, for the repayment of money was 
extended, and among other powers the 





grand juries were authorized to apportion 
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the cost of the bridges according to the 
benefits conferred upon the respective dis- 
tricts. A power of appeal was given, and 
a clause was inserted by which it was pro- 
vided that certain proceedings already 
taken by the grand juries of Wexford and 
Kilkenny, in reference to the New Ross 
Bridge, should remain as substantial pro- 
ceeding taken under the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Lord Naas.) 


Mr. SYNAN said, he thought some of 
the provisions of the Bill equitable enough; 
but he objected to the property being 
vested in the Commissioners of Works in- 
stead of in the grand juries, by whom the 
expenses would be defrayed. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he thought that 
the House had not received a satisfactory 
explanation of the Bill, which, involving, 
as it did, large taxing powers and powers 
for the compulsory purchase of private pro- 
perty, was one of great importance. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, he hoped that 
the second reading of what was a most 
important Bill would not be opposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
inquire whether the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had seen the Bill, and whether he 
knew that it affected his Department? He 
protested against the Treasury being made 
any further responsible for carrying out 
local works in Ireland, which should be 
done by the local authorities. 

Mr. HUNT said, he was not aware 
that any clause in the Bill affected the 
Treasury. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
after the statement of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, the debate ought to be ad- 
journed. The Bill had only been delivered 
that morning, and hon. Members had not 
had time to consider it. He moved that 
the debate be adjourned. 

Cotone. TOTTENHAM said, he must 
oppose the Motion. The Bill was one of 
great emergency, and if there was any ob- 
jection to its details they could be con- 
sidered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 


Lorp NAAS said, he hoped the House 


would give the Bill a second reading. He- 


would promise ample opportunity to hon. 
Members for making Amendments upon a 
future stage of the Bill. With regard to 
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what had been said with respect to the 
Treasury, the Bill threw no further liability 
on the Treasury beyond what was imposed 
by the 3 & 4 Will. IV. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


RELIGIOUS, &c., BUILDINGS (SITES) BILL. 
(Mr. Hadjield, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Akvoyd, 
Mr. Leeman.) 

[BILL 64.] CONSIDERED AS AMENDED, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the operation 
of this Bill would be to exempt all property 
held by charitable or religious societies 
from the operation of the Law of Mortmain. 
But no property was exempt unless duly 
enrolled, and this Bill exempted such pro- 
perty from the necessity of being enrolled, 
the object of enrolment being that it should 
be known by whom the property was held 
in Mortmain. 

An hon. Memper said, he wished to 
ask, if the hon. Member was in order in 
discussing the Bill at that stage ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
was not strictly in order in doing so. 

Bill to be read the third time TJo- 
morrow. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT (SHEILDS’ 
PETITION). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. LOWE moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the allegations of the 
petition of Francis Webb Sheilds, C.E., 
presented on the 8th instant. He said, 
that the case he had to call attention to, 
in the absence of any answer to the alle- 
gations made, appeared to be one of con- 
siderable hardship. In 1861 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the 
propriety of the embankment of the Thames 
between the Westminster and the Black- 
friars’ bridges ; and that Commission issued 
this advertisement— 

‘Thames Embankment Commission, 2, Vic- 


toria Street, S.W., the 6th of March, 1861.— ° 


Parties desirous of submitting plans for embank- 
ing the River Thames within the metropolis, 
which will provide with the greatest efficiency 
and economy for the relief of the most crowded 
streets, tend to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion, and afford an opportunity of making the 
low level sewer without disturbing Fleet Street 
and the Strand, are requested to forward them 
without delay.— By order, Henry Kinescote 
Secretary,” 
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That seemed to him to be a plain invita- 
tion to engineers to send in plans, and it 
certainly implied that the person who in 
the best manner satisfied the wishes of the 
Commissioners would receive some sort of 
reward or remuneration for his services. 
That this was the construction put upon 
the advertisement might be gathered from 
the fact that fifty-nine persons sent in 
plans, and among them some of the most 
distinguished members of the profession 
of engineers, who certainly would not have 
given their valuable time if they had not 
been perfectly assured that, in case their 
plans met with approval, they would receive 
some compensation. Among the competi- 
tors were Messrs. Bidder, President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Harrison, 
G. R. Stephenson, J. Fowler, Fulton, 
Hemans, Bazalgette, Page, Rendel, Cap- 
tain Moorsom, Sheilds, and forty-eight 
others. The Commissioners received the 
plans of the competitors, and, after a good 
deal of consideration, they reported that— 
‘*« The main features of the majority of the plans 
are an embanked roadway on the north side of 
the river, and the formation of docks with the 
view to retain all the existing wharves ; in others, 
railways in addition to the roadway and docks 
have been proposed ; while in a few a solid em- 
bankment and roadway without either docks or 
railways have been suggested. Among these 
latter is a plan submitted by Mr. Sheilds, some 
of whose suggestions appear to us to afford, in a 
greater degree than in any of the other designs, 
the basis upon which an efficient and economical 
scheme may be founded. We desire, however, to 
express our high appreciation of the great engi- 
neering skill and ability that have been displayed 
in many of those designs which contemplated the 
construction of docks and railways.” 
Upon that the scheme was handed over to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
employed their own engineer, Mr. Bazal- 
gette, to carry the design out. Mr. Sheilds 
applied both to the right hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr, Cowper) and the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works for employment as 
engineer, having been the person whose 
plans had been adopted by the Commis- 
sion. He received civil answers stating that 
they could do nothing for him. He stated, 
in his petition, that he was put to consider- 
able expense and trouble in preparing plans 
for which he had received no remuneration 
whatever. That a gentleman should have 
succeeded as Mr. Sheilds did in a compe- 
tition with fifty-nine of the most eminent 
engineers in England, and should have 
received no compensation whatever, ap- 
peared to indicate a state of things most 
undesirable to the public interests, If 
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gentlemen were to be called upon to give 
valuable time and services, and to make 
plans for works for the public advantage, 
and were to receive no compensation, the 
necessary result would be that in future 
men of the first talent would decline to 
compete, and the public must be content 
with second-rate or third-rate plans. Mr, 
Sheilds went on to state that he could 
prove that a very great public saving had 
been effected by the adoption of his plans, 
In 1862 a Committee of the House sat on 
the subject of the Thames Embankment, 
and it summoned several of these Commis. 
sioners. Mr. Cubitt, late Lord Mayor, 
and a Member of that House, said— 

“ After we had been for a considerable time 

studying the matter, and examining plans, and 
hearing evidence, we came to the conclusion that 
none of those elaborate designs would do. We 
made up our minds that what was wanted would 
be a simple roadway ; that we should best comply 
with what we had to do by a simple compliance 
with the terms of our instructions, and one of the 
Commissioners said, ‘ There is a plan which is 
very nearly what you are talking about.’ Mr, 
Sheild’s plan was then brought out again, and we 
felt that that did nearly meet what we thought 
we required.” 
Captain Burstall, R.N., a member of the 
Royal Commission, said that’ they had be- 
tween fifty and sixty plans, that they were 
passed carefully under review, and— 

“ They came to a conclusion that a plan after 
a certain form was best suited for the purpose, 
and the plan that most agreed with their views 
was a plan drawn by Mr. Sheilds, The general 
features of the scheme were such as met with the 
general approval of the Commissioners. It was 
with reference to his scheme—a solid embank- 
ment, the general line which it took, and the mode 
in which he communicated with the embankment 
and the main thoroughfares.” 


Mr. J. R. M‘Clean, a member of the 
Commission, said that the Commissioners 
in their Report alluded to the plan of Mr. 
Sheilds as having had more points of 
which they approved than any of the 
others. Mr. H. A. Hunt, a well-known 
land agent, and member of the Commission, 
said that Mr. Sheilds made a plan which 
was very much like what the Commission- 
ers wanted, and that they improved upon 
it. Mr, Sheilds added in his petition that 
if he had supposed that he would neither 
have been employed to carry out his design, 
nor receive any remuneration for it if suc- 
cessful, he would not have competed. [le 
(Mr. Lowe) did not ask the House to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the petition of Mr. 
Sheilds ; but let it send this matter to a 
Select Committee for inquiry. There were 
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many points for inquiry—whether the plan | 
of Mr. Sheilds was approved as the best 
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the Metropolitan Board of Works, and if 
Mr. Sheilds had no claim upon that Board 





Sheilds could have no claim against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It was not 
the Board but the Royal Commissioners 
that issued the advertisement. If Mr. 
Sheilds were to receive any compensation 
it must come from the Government, which 
appointed the Commission. He thought 
he had made out a prima facie case to 
justify him in moving for a Committee. 

Mr. LANYON seconded the Motion. 
He said that the case was important on 
public as well as on individual grounds. 
He trusted, therefore, the Government 
would assent to the Motion. 

Lord JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not doubt that Mr. Sheilds was an able 
engineer, and that the plans he submitted 
to the Royal Commission met with de- 
served approval. There was a wide differ- 
ence, however, between the case referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) 
and an invitation by the Government asking 
architects or engineers to engage in a public 
competition. Whenever the Government 
invited architects or engineers to compete 
they did so under stringent conditions. 
If the competition were unlimited, as in 
the case of the Foreign Office, two or three 
large premiums were awarded. If limited, 
as in the case of the National Gallery 
and the New Law Courts, every architect 
who was invited to compete took a certain 
sum, and the plans sent in became the 
property of the Government. But in the 
advertisement read by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman no mention whatever was made 
respecting any employment, remuneration, 
orengagement. The Royal Commissioners 
simply invited the public to send in any 
idea or scheme they pleased, and there the 
matter ended. Not a word was said about 
employment, premium, or remuneration. In 
answer to the advertisement, fifty or sixty 
gentlemen sent in their ideas, which were 
taken into consideration by the Royal 
Commissioners, who expressed a favour- 
able opinion respecting the main portion 
of the scheme proposed by Mr. Sheilds. 
He did not understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cowper), on the part of 
the Government, employed Mr. Sheilds to 
prepare any of the designs submitted to 
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sioners. Mr. Sheilds competed on the 
same terms as the other fifty or sixty gen- 
tlemen. If a case like the present were 
set up as a precedent the door would be 
opened to considerable inroads on the 
public purse. He hoped, therefore, that 
under the circumstances the House would 
not assent to the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman, 

Mr. BRADY said, the Royal Commis- 
sion examined all the plans, and recom- 
mended Mr. Sheilds’ as the best. One of 
the competitors of Mr. Sheilds, however, 
was Mr. Bazalgette, the architect or en- 
gineer employed by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) had said that Mr. Sheilds was 
not called upon to give any drawings or 
plans after the Royal Commission had sat. 
There was no necessity for any such course, 
as he had placed his drawings before the 
Royal Commission, and they were also 
placed before the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It was very hard that Mr. Sheilds 
should be deprived of the result of his 
labours, and that Mr. Bazalgette, the paid 
engineer of the Board of Works, should 
be enabled to take advantage of them, as 
he had also taken the credit. The plan 
adopted, with very slight alterations, was 
the plan laid down by Mr. Sheilds. That 
gentleman, he believed, had a claim against 
the nation, and certainly against the rate- 
payers of London, as the expense of carry- 
ing out his plan was to be defrayed out 
of the coal dues. He thought it would be 
most unjust and unfair if there should be 
no inquiry into the case. 

Mr. HUNT said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had conclusively 
proved that the House ought not to assent 
to the Motion. The hon. Gentleman said 
these plans had been made use of by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. There was 
an old maxim— 

“ Cujus est commodum sentire debet et onus.” 
If that were the case, Mr. Sheilds ought 
to apply to the ratepayers of the metropo- 
lis, or their representatives, and this was 
not a case for Government compensation. 

Mr. POLLARD - URQUHART said, 
that if no inquiry was made into the mat- 
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ter a gross piece of injustice would be 
done. 

Mr. COWPER said, his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lowe) had altogether failed 
in making out a case on behalf of Mr. 
Sheilds for a grant of public money. Mr. 
Sheilds had no ground whatever for ex- 
pecting any remuneration even if his plan 
had been adopted. In fact, however, it 
was not adopted, although the Commis- 


sioners said it might form the basis of a/ 
In the | 
advertisement none of those matters were | 


plan which could be carried out. 


mentioned which were invariably inserted 
when a public competition was intended, 
If the Commission had adopted Mr. 
Sheilds’ plan, no doubt he would have 
had an equitable claim for employment or 
remuneration ; but, according to the terms 
of his own petition, the Commission did 
not adopt his plan. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, that if the in- 
quiry was refused and the treatment re- 
ceived by Mr. Sheilds was sanctioned by 
the House, the confidence of professional 
men in advertisements issued from public 


departments would be entirely shaken. | 


The plan actually carried into effect was 
identical with that sent in by Mr. Sheilds, 
with only two inconsiderable alterations. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
whether the House were prepared to vote 
any payment which the Select Committee 
might recommend. On the ground of 
trouble the other forty-nine professional 
gentlemen had an equal claim with Mr. 
Sheilds. 

Mr. LOWE said, he had heard with 
shame pleas and quibbles put forward on 
behalf of this great and wealthy country 
which those who had employed them would 
not make use of in their private transac- 
tions. If the advertisement did not bear 
the construction put on it what did it 
mean? When gentlemen were asked to 
send in their plans without delay what did 
that mean? Did it mean, according to 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Cowper), that 
they were to send in their plans, that their 
plans were to be investigated and their ideas 
stolen, and then that they themselves were 
to be sent away without getting anything. 
Did they mean to say that this was 
what was meant, because the contrary was 
not stated in so many words in the pub- 
lished advertisement? The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cowper) had admitted that 
Mr. Sheilds had an equitable claim, and 
that, had the selection of an engineer 
rested with him, he would have chosen that 
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gentleman. And why had he been un- 
able to do so? Because after that equi- 
table claim had arisen the Government, 
by an Act of Parliament, transferred the 
management of the Embankment to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. That Act, 
however, did not release the Government 
from their obligation towards Mr. Sheilds, 
If they were bound originally they were so 
now. Much as he wished to succeed in 
his Motion, he thought it of far more con- 
sequence that the House should signify 
its reprobation of the miserable plea which 
had been put forward to oust Mr. Sheilds’ 
claim. There might, indeed, be conclusive 
reasons against the claim ; but he contended 
that, strengthened by the admisions of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper), he had 
made outa primd facie case for inquiry, 
If the House refused it, it would be doing 
what no honest man would think of doing, 
and what would degrade the Government 
before the country. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Petition of Francis Webb Sheilds, 
C.E. [presented 8th March], relative to the 
Thames Embankment, be referred to a Select 
Committee to inquire into the allegations thereof, 
and to report their opinion to the House,.”— 
(Mr. Lowe.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
49: Majority 20. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 29, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Eldon, after the Death of his Father. 
Pusuic Buirs—First Reading—Lyon King of 

Arms (Scotland) * (54). 
Second Reading—Oyster Fisheries * (47). 
Third Reading--Consolidated Fund (£7,924,000),* 
and passed. 
Royal Assent—(£369,118 5s. 6d.) Consolidated 
Fund [30 Vict. c. 4]; Duty on Dogs [30 Vict. 
_ @. 5]; Marriages (Odessa) [30 Vict. ec. 2]; 
British North America [30 Vict. ¢. 3]; Me- 
tropolitan Poor [30 Vict, c. 6}. 


MILITIA—ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 


Toe Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved— 


That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Return of all Regiments of 
Militia in the United Kingdom; showing the 
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Number of Companies in each Regiment, the 
Establishment Number of Privates in each Com- 
y, the Number of Privates present with the 
egiment at the last training in the Year 1866, 
the Number enlisted between the 1st Day of April 
1865 and the Ist Day of April 1866, and the 
Sums paid in each Regiment for such Enlist- 
ments. 


The noble Marquess, who addressed the 
House at some length, but whose remarks 
were inaudible, was understood to refer to 
the diminution of the numbers of the 
militia, to suggest that measures should 
be taken for raising the force to its full 
numbers. 

Tae Eart or LONGFORD said, he had 
no objection to the production of the Papers 
for which the noble Marquess had moved ; 
on the contrary, it was desirable that as 
much information as possible on this sub- 
ject should be laid before their Lordships. 
He thought, however, that the noble Mar- 
quess had taken rather too desponding a 
view of the state of the militia force ; 
because, although it was true that a con- 
siderable diminution annually took place 
from deaths, expiration of time, and 
other causes, still he found from the 
figures which had been placed in his hands 
that in the last two years in which re- 
eruiting had been carried on with vigour 
the result had been satisfactory—the num- 
bers having approached the prescribed 
quota of 120,000. In 1862-3 the number 
of new men enrolled was 29,233, in 
1863-4 it was 29,236, and in 1865-6, 
when the previous efforts began to be 
relaxed, 23,449, therefore, though possi- 
bly allthese men might not appear at 
the time of training, the figures he had 
quoted were sufficient to show that the 
decline in the strength of the force 
could not be going on at the rapid rate 
the noble Marquess seemed to suppose. 
The fact was that in 1864 a change was 
introduced, and a reduction was made 
from 120,000 to a lower quota. The ex- 
planation given was that several of the 
regiments were of an unmanageable size, 
and having to assemble at places where 
there was very limited accommodation, 
their very numbers were found inconve- 
nient. A departmental order was there- 


fore issued that not more than 600 men 
should be enrolled for each regiment. He 
had been informed that the result of that 
change was to introduce some uncertainty 
into the minds of commanding officers, 
and the recruiting, which before had been 
prosecuted with vigour, was relaxed, as 
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it appeared to be possible that further 
reductions might from time to time be 
made, whether from financial, or other 
considerations. The change had naturally 
a prejudicial effect upon the strength of 
the foree ; but he understood from those 
whose business it was to watch this force 
that they did not anticipate that any 
difficulty would be found in filling up the 
ranks again to the higher quota if an 
order to that effect should be issued. If 
the size of the militia regiments was ob- 
jected to a remedy might easily be found 
in dividing them, though that might in- 
volve some increase of the staff; but the 
slight extra expense of such an arrange- 
ment was of little importance compared 
with the benefit that would result from 
preserving in efficiency so large and valu- 
able a national force. The noble Marquess 
had mentioned that in 1852 the militia 
force was revived. At that time the staff 
had dwindled down to 715 persons, and 
the whole militia foree enumerated on the 
Army List covered only three pages and a 
half. But, in 1852, Parliament took up 
the question vigorously ; since then no less 
than sixteen special Acts of Parliament had 
been passed on the subject, and in 1859 a 
Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the foree. The year 
1852 was one of considerable political 
movement, a change of Ministry took 
place, and a general election soon followed. 
There was, however, at the time, a general 
concurrence of opinion in favour of the 
revival of the militia force. One Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill with that object at 
the commencement of the Session, and al- 
though they did not pass it, their succes- 
sors carried the measure in a some- 
what altered form. There was a great 
difference of opinion at the time and 
some hot discussions took place. While 
it was advanced on the one side that we 
had no respectable military force in the 
country, and that a revival of the militia 
was absolutely necessary, persons equally 
competent were to be found on the other, 
who were of an entirely opposite opinion. 
But even those who admitted that an addi- 
tion to our military strength was necessary, 
differed as to the way in which it should 
be made. Some were for an increase in 
the regular army, some for a local militia, 
and some for an army of reserve. He had 
read in Hansard that one experienced 
Member of the House of Commons in- 
formed the Ministry that he had shown 
them how they may have a reinforcement 
2D2 
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of almost any amount of regular troops in 
an army of reserve, at almost no cost. 
He had not heard that that project had 
been realized — perhaps the author had 
not lived to carry out his plan; but if 
any friend had inherited the details, the 
War Office would be very glad to hear 
from him. Some opponents of the militia 
scheme at the time grounded their ob- 
jections upon the assumption that the 
foree could never become efficient on ac- 
count of the limited period of training. 
And this was said of those very militia 
regiments which, two years afterwards, 
most efficiently did the duty of regular 
troops both at home and abroad. And 
now, when he heard it whispered that the 
militia were falling away he reflected upon 
the predictions of 1852, and tried to re- 
assure himself by the thought that the 
force which had grown efficient in such a 
short period, might still perhaps maintain 
its efficiency, notwithstanding the omens of 
decline which some thought they noticed 
at the present time. The noble Marquess 
had adverted to the deficiency of numbers 
now existing. That deficiency amounted 
to something like 800 officers and 7,000 
men. The deficiency of men might be 
accounted for by the uncertainty to which he 
had before referred, which affected the re- 
cruiting ; but the deficiency of officers was 
® more serious matter. It was gradual, 
but still in the same unfavourable direction. 
The Commission which sat in 1859 had 
considered the position of the officers of 
the staff, but not that of captains and 
subalterns, and had made some recom- 
mendations with regard to the former 
which had been adopted. Notwithstanding, 
the officers of the permanent staff were 
not altogether satisfied with their position 
now, and numerous memorials were re- 
ceived from them: representations were 
also made by captains and subalterns who 
attended training, complaining that the ex- 
penses they were put to were considerable, 
and calling attention to their inferior billets, 
and other matters. Some cases had cer- 
tainly been made out for favourable con- 
sideration on the part of the authorities, 
and the heads of the Department were 
ready to consider them. It was well 
known that from year to year there was 
a Massacre of the Innocents at the time 
of the preparation of the Estimates, and 
many a wise and large-hearted project dis- 
appeared or died the slow death of post- 
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the officers of the militia was a matter 
with which, as yet, the public Departments 
had no concern. There was no disposition 
to trench on the functions of the lords. 
lieutenant of counties, with whom these 
appointments rested, and until the lords- 
lieutenant came forward of themselves 
and begged to be relieved of the task 
—which he hoped would not be until a 
very distant day—the Departments could 
not interfere. In the county management 
of the militia there appeared to be some 
anomalies. For instance, they were under 
no military jurisdiction when they were 
assembled for drill, they did not report 
themselves to the General Officer of the 
district, and the present system of in- 
spection was not altogether satisfactory. 
As the Inspector General of Militia was 
unable to inspect the whole force, mili. 
tary officers were taken from the neigh- 
bouring stations to perform this duty. 
They usually passed a very pleasant day, 
and were generally able to make a very 
favourable report of the regiment they in- 
spected. But there was one point which 
they frequently pointed out as calling for 
some attention—namely, the state of the 
storehouses, the armouries, and quarters 
for staff-sergeants of militia. The law on 
this point had been altered, and the prac- 
tice now was very uncertain. The Royal 
Commission reported as follows :— 


‘We find that in 1853 counties were required, 
under the provisions of the Militia laws, to provide 
quarters for at least one-half of the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the permanent staff ; that in the 
subsequent year an Act was passed leaving the 
provision of such quarters to the discretion of the 
magistrates of the county; and that, practically, 
many counties have not even provided accommo- 
dation for the proportion above alluded to. We 
therefore recommend, with a view to the main- 
tenance of discipline, that the whole of the non- 
commissioned officers of the permanent staff be 
provided by the counties with proper quarters in 
or near the storehouses, and that a quarter be 
also provided for the residence of the drummers 
and buglers of the permanent staff.” 


This, however, had not been done, and the 
result was very great inconvenience, and 
injury to the discipline of the force. Besides 
the quarters in or near the storehouses, the 
law originally required that yards should 
be provided for the mustering and drilling 
of the men. This also had been neglected, 
and there were some stations at which, 
ractically, the whole business of the mi- 
itia was done in the street. The drill- 
ground was often at a distance, and the 
result was great loss of time, as well 
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as other inconveniences, and the few 


days allotted to exercise could not, under 
such circumstances, be turned to the best 
advantage. This question came before the 
authorities lately, in connection with re- 
ports from different localities, as to the in- 
secure position of the arms of Volunteers. 
Similar reports were made of the militia 
stores; and it was found that in some cases 
only one, and in others no sergeant at all, 
was in the armoury. This was a matter 
of serious consequence ; but it was also a 
point involving great expense. He had 
heard of counties which had spent £13,000 
or £15,000 in providing stores and quar- 
ters. He had no doubt that this was money 
well laid out, if the scruples of economists 
at quarter sessions could be overcome. 
The noble Marquess had alluded to the pro- 
posal respecting an Army of Reserve, which 
had been mentioned in the other House of 
Parliament. The details were not yet 
published, for, owing to the change in the 
head of the War Office, and to other 
causes, some delay had taken place. As 
regarded the militia, the proposal was 
that certain soldiers whose first period 
of service had not expired might have 
permission, after eight years’ service, to 
commute the unexpired portion of their 
term for a double period of service in 
the militia; and that a certain number 
of militiamen ready diilled—a limited 
number — might, on receipt of extra 
bounty, be joined with those soldiers in 
the first reserve, both being under an ob- 
ligation to join the ranks of the army on 
any emergency should their services be 
required. Until this emergency arose they 
would do duty with the militia, as they 
did now, and possibly might complete their 
whole service without being called upon to 
serve in the line. It was intended, he 
might observe, if the scheme was adopted, 
that the quota of the militia would be re- 
stored to its original strength of 120,000, 
in order that, after the withdrawal of these 
soldiers and Volunteer first reserve men, 
the remainder of the force should be not 
below its present establishment of 94,000. 
He had sometimes heard it said that the 
organization of the Volunteer force had to 
some extent superseded the militia in pub- 
lie view. The Volunteers, no doubt, had 
the advantage of novelty; their dress was, 
perhaps, more picturesque, and they were 
more seen and heard than the militia. 
Nevertheless, there was plenty of room for 
both. The total of our regular and auxi- 
liary forces did not exceed together 1-7 per 
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cent of the population. In reality, there- 
fore, the militia had very little cause to 
regret that their patriotism in coming for- 
ward for the publie defence should be 
shared by others. Although those who had 
charge of public Departments acknowledged 
cordially the spirit and good feeling with 
which so many had come forward to sacri- 
fice money, time, and personal exertions to 
maintain and develop the auxiliary forces, 
of which the militia was the first and the 
oldest, nevertheless much remained to be 
done by local effort. Acts of Parliament 
and acts of administration required cor- 
responding efforts and support from those 
who were interested—as all were—in the 
institutions of the country. The noble 
Earl concluded by stating that the papers 
moved for would be supplied. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
reply, regretted the economy of the War 
Office, and said that the noble Earl had 
not touched upon the mode of increasing 
the number of recruits. 

Tne Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
himself had reason to agree with the noble 
Marquess in regretting the economy of the 
War Office, for they had even cut off his 
half-pay, on the ground that he was now 
holding an office of profit under the Crown, 
As to the other point mentioned by the 
noble Marquess, he must remind the noble 
Marquess of what he had already stated— 
that in 1862-3 and 1863-4, there had been 
29,000 recruits raised in each year, and, 
with very slight relaxations, he was in- 
formed that a full supply of recruits, when- 
ever required, would be obtained for the 
militia without the ballot. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
was glad to hear from the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary of State for War that, 
from the information at his command, he 
did not acquiesce in the desponding view 
taken of the militia by the noble Marquess. 
In 1859, when volunteering for the militia 
was at its lowest ebb, a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion. The recommendations of the Com- 
missioners were considered and adopted by 
the late Government, and had been followed 
by their successors ; and the result of the 
measures thus taken was that the number 
of men enlisted increased, and that they 
were drawn from a more satisfactory class 
of persons—namely, from those resident in 
the respective counties. Therefore, this 
recruiting from the militia must have in- 
terfered in a less degree with recruiting 
forthe Line. There could be no doubt 
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that those causes, which were considered 
by the Royal Commission of last year to 
interfere with recruiting for the Line, in 
some degree affected the recruiting for the 
militia. The noble Earl who had just sat 
down had told their Lordships that there 
had been of late years no less than 29;000 
men raised in the course of a year for the 
militia within the three kingdoms. It was 
impossible to say, if there were facilities 
for raising such a number of men, that 
they were likely to encounter any serious 
difficulty in obtaining the number of men 
required for that force. But the noble 
Earl seemed to think that a measure of the 
late Government had had an unfavourable 
effect on the recruiting for the militia. 
The noble Earl correctly described the 
objects of the measure ; but he was not 
quite correct when he spoke of it as being 
intended to reduce the quota. The quota 
and the establishment remained just as 
they were before ; all that was done was 
to direct that the larger regiments should 
not be filled up to their full strength. 
That direction was issued in consequence 
of its having been found that 1,000 or 
1,200 men was a larger number than 
could be properly handled by one com- 
manding officer. To divide the regiments 
would largely increase the expense; because, 
although division might not involve having 
altogether double the number of officers, it 
would necessitate the doubling of all the 
staff expenses and seriously interfere with 
the existing organization. Therefore, it 
was the opinion of the late Government 
that by diminishing the strength of the 
larger regiments and increasing the period 
of training from twenty-one to twenty- 
seven days in each year, they were adopt- 
ing a course which was calculated not to 
diminish but to increase the efficiency of 
the militia. It might have turned out— 
but the noble Earl was better informed on 
that point than himself—that the measure 
had had some effect on recruiting ; but he 
could not see how the measure could have 
had this result. A noble Friend of his 
drew his attention the other day to a matter 
which in some parts of the country had 
had a considerable effect on recruiting for 
the militia—namely, the change that had 
taken place in some districts from the sys- 
tem of engaging agricultural labourers by 
the week to that of engaging them by the 
year. It was not permitted to the reeruit- 
ing officers of the militia to interfere with 
men engaged thus permanently as la- 
bourers; and he believed that in some 
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parts of the country this had greatly 
affected recruiting. He agreed with the 
noble Marquess that it was of great import- 
ance, especially at the present time, when 
they saw what was taking place in other 
countries, seriously to consider the ques- 
tion, and to take every step that could be 
taken to fill up the numbers and to increase 
the efficiency of this most valuable branch 
of our military service, which must form— 
as he took the liberty of observing the 
other night—the first portion of the home 
reserve. But the deficiency of officers was 
& more serious and more pressing evil than 
the deficiency of men. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Longford) had told them that 
the militia was 7,000 men short of its 
quota. That was an unfortunate circum- 
stance ; but the want of 800 officers was a 
matter which required still graver consider- 
ation. One cause of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing officers for the militia of late years was, 
no doubt, the establishment of the Volun- 
teers. He entirely agreed with the noble 
Earl that there was plenty of room for 
both forces, and that both forces were re- 
quired ; but undoubtedly the establishment 
of the Volunteer force had increased the 
difficulty found by lords -,'ieutenant in 
obtaining officers for the militia. The 
subject was one of daily increasing import- 
ance, and it had occupied much of his 
attention, particularly during the latter part 
of his administration at the War Office. 
He trusted that the present Government 
would give their serious attention not only 
to the number of the officers, but also to 
the quality of the officers to be appointed, 
It was as important that a due proportion 
of the officers should be men having 
practical acquaintance with military ser- 
vice, and some of them should be men 
of county position and influence. The 
noble Marquess, in alluding to the introdue- 
tion of the ballot, dwelt on the great ex- 
pense which attended the system in former 
times, and the length of time which it took 
to raise men by ballot. But in so doing 
the noble Lord was describing a state of 
things which did not exist at the present 
time. In 1860 a measure was passed, on 
the recommendation of the late Lord 
Herbert, for shortening the period required 
for carrying out the ballot, and the opera- 
tion would now be less expensive and 
would occupy a considerably shorter time 
than was the case under the old system. 
He was entirely of the noble Marques’s 
opinion that it would be a serious thing 
to entertain the proposal for the revival 
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of compulsory service in time of peace, | of the lieutenants, and it is of the greatest 
not only on account of the expense and importance that the number should not 
loss of time which would be involved, fall below a certain minimum. I feel the 
but for the obvious reason that it would more responsibility upon this subject, be- 
be necessary for the Government which cause some years ago I was Chairman of 
would propose such a system to show/ a Committee of the House of Commons 
that there was an overwhelming necessity which, after hearing the evidence of Lord 
for it. Still, he thought that the power | Auckland, then first Lord of the Admi- 
of resorting to the ballot in times of war | ralty, and of the Naval Lords, recom- 


Royal Navy— 





and emergency should be retained. Itap- 
peared to him that the system of local 
taxation which the noble Marquess had 
suggested would be neither practicable nor 
efficient. 

Viscount HARDINGE desired to ask 
the noble Earl the Under Secretary for 
War, whether, under the new scheme of 
army reserve about to be submitted to Par- 
liament, a militia officer bringing 100 men 
to that part of the militia which was to 
form a portion of the reserve would be en- 
titled to acommission? If so, there would 
be a great inducement for the sons of 
country gentlemen to join the militia. At 
present they preferred the Volunteer force 
as being the more popular service. Com- 
plaints had been made to him by officers 
commanding militia regiments, and by 
captains of companies, that they had had 
to discharge all the duties of subalterns, 
and this was regarded as a great hardship. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
scheme for the army reserve was not yet 
before Parliament ; and he hoped that he 
might be allowed to defer his answer to 
another opportunity. 


Motion agreed to. 


ROYAL NAVY.—MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
for a Return of the Number of Lieutenants 
on the Active List of the Navy in each Year 
from 1856 to 1867; and also for a Return 
showing the Number of Lieutenauts em- 
ployed in each Year from 1856 to 1867, 
said: My Lords, the object I have in view 
is this—it has been reported that the Board 
of Admiralty consider that the number of 
cadets entered of late years is too large, 
and that we have too many junior officers 
in the navy, and I desire to remove that 
impression. My experience in office teaches 
me that, instead of there being too many 
lieutenants, even during time of peace, we 
have lately had too few, and the Returns 
I move for will show that. Your Lord- 
ships are aware that the efficiency of the 
navy, especially during the next few years, 
will depend very much upon the efliciency 


'mended the reduction of the number 
of cadets; and the Admiralty not only 
| acted on this view, but carried it out toa 
| greater extent than the Committee con- 
| templated. The consequence was that as 
soon as the Russian war broke out, there 
was a serious want of licutenants for the 
navy, and great complaints were made. 
On that account, feeling the responsibility 
of the opinion which I gave in connection 
with the Committee, even though that opi- 
nion was founded on the evidence which 
we took, I am now anxious .to correct, at 
least as far as I can, any erroneous im- 
pression which may have been made by 
that Report, and to say that we increased 
the number of entries of cadets, because 
there were so few lieutenants in the navy. 
I have continually had complaints made to 
me that when lieutenants came home from 
foreign service or tropical climates, instead 
of being allowed a reasonable time to visit 
their friends, they were, in the course of 
a few weeks, appointed toa ship, and again 
sent toa distant part of the world. And 
that was the case even in time of peace. 
Such a system is not only injurious to the 
lieutenants themselves, but likewise detri- 
mental to the interests of the service. I 
am not aware of the exact number of lieu- 
tenants in the navy at present, nor of the 
number now employed, and I have moved 
for these Returns in order to ascertain that, 
and to have the means of comparing the 
numbers now employed with the numbers 
in previous years, and I shall afterwards 
call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject. There are no complaints against the 
Board of Admiralty that I am aware of ; 
and, in fact, in declining to appoint a 
larger number of cadets, they have given 
up a certain amount of patronage. 


oe agreed to. (Parl. Paper, No. 
: 





Return of the Number of Lieutenants on the 
Active List of the Navy in each Year from 1856 
to 1867: And also, 

Return showing the Number of Lieutenants 
employed in each Year from 1856 to 1867.—( The 
Duke of Somerset.) 

House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, till Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 29, 1867. 


MINUTES. }—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—£2,000, Special Rewards to Irish Constabu- 
lary Force. 

Pusuic Bits — Resolution reported — Canada 
Railway Loan.* 

Ordered — Canada Railway Loan*; 
Companies (Winding-up) (Ireland).* 

First Reading—Hypothee Amendment (Scot- 
land)* [100]; Canada Railway Loan* [99] ; 
Railway Companies (Winding-up) (Ireland) * 
[101). 

Second Reading—Alimony Arrears * [98). 

Third Reading—Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites)* 
[64], and passed. 


Railway 


COUNTY RATES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WYLD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If Her Majesty’s Government, 
will introduce any measure to enable the 
Inhabitants of Counties who are rated to 
the County Rate to be represented at 
County Financial Boards, and through 
their representatives to have some con- 
trol in the making and in the expending 
of the monies raised by County Rates ? 

Mr. WALPOLE stated, in reply, that 
he did not intend to introduce any measure 
to enable the inhabitants of counties who 
were rated to the county rate to be re- 
presented at county financial boards. 


ART UNIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edvteation, Whe- 
ther he is prepared to bring in a Bill, 
during the present Session, to place Art 
Unions under the department of Science 
and Art, as recommended in the Report 
of the Select Committee of last Session, 
of which he was Chairman? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGHU, in reply, 
said, he thought his hon. Friend must 
labour under the pleasing delusion that 
at the Committee of Council Office they 
had nothing to do but to sit with their 
arms folded all day long. If, however, 
he would bear in mind the various ques- 
tions connected with the Paris Exhibition, 
the South Kensington Museum, the Charity 
Commission, the Cholera, the Cattle Plague, 
and other subjects with which they had to 
deal, he would see that they had but 
little time at their disposal for the pre- 
paration of fancy Bills. The first moment 
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he had leisure he should be happy to 
think about such a measure as that to 
which his hon. Friend alluded. 


RAILWAY DEBENTURES.—QUESTION, 


Sm THOMAS LLOYD said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a mea- 
sure on the subject of Railway Debentures 
this Session ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE replied, that a 
Select Committee was sitting on the sub- 
ject of railway debentures, on which the 
Government was represented, and that it 
would, perhaps, be premature to say more 
than that such a measure as the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to was under the consi- 
deration of that Committee. 


BUST OF THE LATE MR. HUME. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EWART said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he has been able to give effect to the 
wishes of this House, as expressed last 
Session in an Address to Her Majesty the 
Queen, that an appropriate pace be found, 
within the precincts of the Palace of 
Westminster, for the reception of a Bust 
of the late Joseph Hume, Esq., presented 
by his widow? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, in re- 
ply, that immediately after Her Majesty’s 
gracious reply to the Address in question 
had been received, he had made inquiry 
as to the wishes of those who were natu- 
rally most interested about the spot in 
which the bust should be placed, and he 
was happy to say, as the result of those 
inquiries, that it would very shortly be 
placed in the Library of the House of 
Commons, 


STATE OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAYARD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
table of the House, Copies of Despatches 
from Her Majesty’s Consuls in Corfu, 
Zante, and Cephalonia, containing infor- 
mation on the state of those Islands since 
the withdrawal of British protection, and 
their annexation to the Kingdom of 
Greece ? 

Lorv STANLEY, in reply, said, he 
would look into the matter without loss 
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of time, and that he had no doubt there 
would be found to be no objection to the 
production of those papers. 


THE PLANTAGENET STATUES AT 
FONTEVRAULT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, If the statement in the public 
papers is correct, that Her Majesty the 
Queen has declined to accept the offer of 
the Plantagenet Statues from Fontevrault, 
made by the Emperor of the French, in 
deference to the expressed feelings of the 
French people against their removal? He 
wished further to ask the noble Lord, whe- 
ther he can, either through Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty the Queen or the Ambas- 
sador at Paris, convey to the Emperor 
of the French the earnest wish of many 
in this country that the effigies of our 
most illustrious Sovereigns and their con- 
sorts should be restored to their proper po- 
sition in the Abbey of Fontevrault, and 
no longer be left in their present neglected 
state in a deserted vault ? 

Lorp STANLEY: When, in answer, 
Sir, to a Question put to me by the hon. 
Member, I last gave some information to 
the House on this subject, I said that the 
Emperor of the French, with that courtesy 
which he had invariably shown towards 
this country, had offered those statues to 
Her Majesty, and that that offer had been 
accepted by Her Majesty with gratitude. 
Since that time the state of the case has 
altered. Information reached us from 
various quarters to the effect that the Em- 
peror in his anxiety to meet what he sup- 
posed to be the wishes of the people of 
England—an anxiety for which we owe 
him a debt of gratitude—had placed him- 
self in a position of some little difficulty. 
We learnt that legal objections were taken 
to the removal of those statues, which it 
was thought could be overcome only by 
legislative action on the part of the French 
Chambers. Independent of that conside- 
ration, there is no doubt that in the locality 
where those memorials of antiquity are 
preserved there arose—however little care 
might up to the present time have been 
taken of them—a very strong feeling against 
their removal. Now, we felt that it could 
not be the wish of Her Majesty, or the Go- 
vernment, or of this House, or the English 
public that any misunderstanding should 
spring up between the Emperor and his 
own subjects out of a matter in which he 
acted solely out of a feeling of kindness 
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and courtesy towards this country. We 
therefore advised Her Majesty—and Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept 
the advice—that she should at once re- 
lease the Emperor from his promise, and 
that that promise should be looked upon as 
if it had not been given. A communica- 
tion to that effect has been conveyed to 
His Majesty ; I have not yet received 
an answer to that communication; but I 
assume that the removal of the statues will 
not now take place, and that the matter 
may be looked upon as at anend. In re- 
ply to the second Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, I may state that in the letter 
which, by Her Majesty’s command, I wrote 
on the subject, 1 ventured to express a 
hope that, as we had waived whatever 
claim we might be supposed to possess on 
the French Government as to the removal 
of those memorials, some means would be 
taken—seeing that their value seemed now 
to be known and appreciated in the locality 
to which they belonged—to preserve them, 
and that they would not be allowed to 
remain in the neglected state in which 
they were now understood to be. 


IRELAND—REPRESENTATION OF THE 
PEOPLE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ESMONDE said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in conformity with the prece- 
dent of last year, it is intended by Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce and 
lay upon the table the Irish Reform Bill 
before going into Committee upon the Bill 
to amend the Laws relating to the Repre- 
sentation of the People in England and 
Wales ? 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he also would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whether he will inform the House 
when he intends to introduce the Bill for 
the further amendment of the Law re- 
lating to the Representation of the People 
in Ireland ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry, Sir, to have to state 
that it will not be in my power to lay 
the Irish Reform Bill on the table before 
we go into Committee on the English 
Bill. But we shall bring it forward as 
soon as we can after the Easter recess. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
QUESTION, 
Mr. FAWCETT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, Whether it is his in- 
tention to introduce any Compulsory Edu- 
cational Clauses in the Bill for regulating 
the hours of labour in workshops? He 
should also be glad to know whether, if 
such Clauses are to be proposed, they will 
be laid upon the table of the House be- 
fore the Easter recess ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
he meant to introduce educational clauses 
into the Bill; but he thought that the 
most convenient opportunity for his stating 
the nature of those clauses would be on 
the Motion for their going into Committee 
on the measure. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—COURSE OF PROCEEDING. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish to puta 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
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the subject before the House. The history 
of the proceedings was shortly this. In 
the month of February, 1866, twelve ar- 
chitects were invited to send in designs for 
the building, and eleven of them accepted 
the invitation. Instructions were issued 
to these gentlemen in reference to the com- 
petition, but no date was assigned to those 
instructions in the papers which had been 
laid before the House. Further instructions 
were forwarded to them on the 25th and 
29th of June last, and the time for send- 
ing in the designs was enlarged from the 
end of October in the same year to the 
lst of January in the present year. In 
the course of the latter month the noble 
Lord the present First Commissioner of 
Works (Lord John Manners) appointed a 
Committee of Judges to advise him with 
respect to, the plans, and those judges 
made their Report on the 28th of Febru- 
ary last. They recommended that none 
of the designs should be carried into ef- 





Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, if} fect, But, at the same time, they expressed 
he should not find it convenient to answer | their belief that the design of Mr. Edward 
now, I shall repeat on Monday. I wish! Barry for a new Gallery, and that of Mr. 
to know, first, W hether it is the intention | Murray for the adaptation of the existing 
of Her Majesty’s Government to make any | Gallery, exhibited the greatest amount of 
alteration in the arrangements or provisions | architectural merit. The judges then 
of the Bill for amending the Representa-| pointed out what they considered to be 


tion of the People before inviting the | the requirements for a new Gallery. Now, 
House to discuss its Clauses in Committee; | it would naturally occur to the mind of 
and secondly, whether he is willing to | anyone to inquire why judges appointed 
lay upon the table of the House the Re-| to ‘consider the designs sent in should 


ports or other Documents from which he give their opinion to the First Commis- 


quoted on Tuesday the opinions of the 
late and present Chairmen of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, with respect to the pro- 
posed taxing Franchise ? 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
oo Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air,”’ 


NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to call 
attention to the competition for the New 
National Gallery, and to the Papers on the 
subject which had been laid upon the 
table of the House, and to move for a 
Copy of any further Correspondence be- 
tween the architects and the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. He desired, at the out- 
set, to state that the architects themselves 
were not aware that he intended to bring 
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sioner of Works as to the requirements for 
a new National Gallery. Consequently it 
would be probable that any inquirer would 
look at the instructions which were issued, 
and to these he begged the House to turn 
for a moment. The first portion of the 
instructions issued to the architects in 
June last year merely stated what form 
the designs were to assume, and it was not 
until one had gone half way through the 
instructions that one arrived at the requi- 
sites for the Gallery itself. These in- 
structions, issued by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Cowper), were, he thought, 
of a very unusual character, and deserved 
special notice. The only condition laid 
down with respect to the largest of the 
galleries was, that it should have a width 
of fifty feet, while there was no allusion * 
whatever to the amount of wall space 
which would be required for the pictures. 
It was a most extraordinary omission. 
Subsequently, further instructions were 
issued to the architects, but they merely 
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stated that a large number of rooms 
would be required, such as packing 
rooms, lumber rooms, and the like; but 
still, there was not a single word about 
the wall space or the number of rooms 
required as galleries. This omission, 
taken in connection with the difficulties of 
the site—for the Nelson Column would 
cut the building to be constructed into 
two halves—increased tenfold the trouble 
which the architects must have had in 
preparing their designs, Here, then, was 
the explanation of the fact that the judges 
in their Report had given a list of require- 
ments for the new Gallery. They did so, 
because the late First Commissioner {Mr. 
Cowper) had not given them. And it was 
owing to this fact that the designs were 
not as satisfactory as they would otherwise 
have been. The next point to which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
House was the conditions under which the 
architects were to engage in that competi- 
tion. It was stated in the instructions 
that each architect was to be paid £200 
for his drawings, which were to become 
the property of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner of Works. The First Commissioner 
did not engage himself to adopt any of 
the designs that might be sent in; but if 
one of the designs should be adopted the 
author of it would be employed to carry 
it into effect, and would be paid the usual 
commission of 5 per cent on the outlay. 
That was the only statement of the con- 
ditions of the competition contained in 
the papers presented to the House. But 
it appeared that there had been, not only 
written conditions but spoken conditions 
addressed to the architects. A distinct 
reference was, as he understood, made to 
the latter communications in the letter 
of the competing architects to the noble 
Lord the present First Commissioner of 
Works. Those gentlemen there stated 
that they— 

“Tlad entered the competition on the distinct 

understanding with his Lordship’s predecessor 
that one of the competing architects would be 
selected for employment, and they most respect- 
fully represented to his Lordship that a contrary 
course would be a breach of faith with them, and 
would confer a lasting injury upon every one of 
the competitors.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the late First 
Commissioner of Works seemed to share 
the opinion of the architects ; because on 
the 15th of February he had forwarded a 
letter to Mr. Austin, the Secretary to the 
Commissioner of Works, in which he 
stated that— 
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‘*A rumour had reached him that the judges who 
had been appointed were not disposed to perform 
the duty expected of them by deciding which of 
the competing designs was the best; and he be- 
lieved such a course would be considered unfair 
towards the competitors, and would establish a 
precedent injurious to the success of future com- 
petitions for public buildings.’’ 


The right hon. Gentleman proceeded fur- 
ther to state that— 


“The expectation held out to the architects 
to induce them to compete had always been that 
an impartial decision would be made and pub- 
lished between the competing designs, and that 
the successful competitor would be engaged as the 
architect of the building, even though the iden- 
tical design was not adopted.” 


The very nature of the competition natur- 
ally led to the same conclusion. It was a 
limited competition; and that circum- 
stance of itself afforded a prima facie pre- 
sumption that the author of the best 
design was to be selected as the architect 
of the building. As there were two sets 
of conditions, one printed and published, 
and the other spoken, it was utterly im- 
possible for the noble Lord the present 
First Commissioner of Works to know, 
when he entered office, what the con- 
ditions really were, and therefore the 
noble Lord and the architects were placed 
in an awkward position. He had pointed 
out why the judges had stated in their 
Report what they considered would be the 
true requirements of the National Gallery. 
Now, had the late First Commissioner only 
proceeded on the plan he himself had 
adopted in the competition for the new 
Law Courts, these difficulties would never 
have occurred. ‘There, both instructions 
and conditions were precise and accurate ; 
here they were very much the reverse. 
Tt was owing to this that the want of suc- 
cess of the architects in the present in- 
stance must be attributed, and not to any 
real difference in their professional capacity. 
That being the case, the course the noble 
Lord (Lord John Manners) ought to pursue 
was plain and simple. He ought to consult 
the Trustees of the National Gallery and 
its director, Mr. Boxall—an artist of the 
highest reputation—as to the requirements. 
He should thereupon draw up a clear, 
definite, and accurate code of instructions, 
and request Mr. Barry, or Mr. Barry and 
Mr. Murray, to prepare from these in- 
structions fresh plans and designs, which 
should then be submitted to the judges 
for their approval. There would thus be - 
still a fair probability of obtaining a suit- 

able building—one which might be a cre- 
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dit to the Government and an ornament to 
the metropolis. And, at the same time, 
public faith would be kept with the ar- 
chitect — 


“ The public faith which ev’ry one 
Is bound to observe, yet kept by none,” 


as Hudibras says—the public faith which | 
could not be broken without casting a slur | 
on the House of Commons. He begged to | 
move for any further Correspondence on 
the subject that could be produced. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end | 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there | 
be laid before this House, a Copy of any further 
Correspondence between the Architects and the | 
First Commissioner of Works relative to the com- | 
petition for the New National Gallery,”—(Mr. 
Goldsmid,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, that his grief, 
though not less profound, was much wider 
in its scope than that of his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down. He was grieved 
for the architects, for the judges, for the 
trustees of the National Gallery, and, 
above all, for the public, who were the 
real sufferers on the occasion. The public 
had been scandalized and astonished at the 
awkwardness, weakness, vacillation, and 
unbusiness-like manner with which this 
question of the National Gallery had been 
treated. He gave the fullest credit to the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Cowper) for what he 
did whilst in office as regards the parks ; 
but he was, at the same time, prepared to 
criticize in no light manner the way in 
which that right hon. Gentleman had dealt 
with this unfortunate Gallery. His right 
hon. Friend was entirely responsible for 
the patchwork, the incertitude, the useless 
and mischievous procrastinations which 
attended the efforts of the late Govern- 
ment to build a gallery to hold the na- 
tional paintings. The lame, unbusiness- 
like mode of proceeding had caused the 
dissatisfaction of the architects, of which 
his hon. Friend complained with so much 
justice. The origin and foundation of 
the whole misfortune dated from the time 
when the right hon. Gentleman asked 
Parliament for £16,000 to patch up the 
existing National Gallery. His right hon. 
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oceasion. He must have known perfectly 
well that even after the old building was 
thoroughly patched up, it could not con. 
tain the half of the pictures which were 
down at Kensington, and which Parlia- 
ment had decided should not remain there. 
He must have known that a Committee of 
the House of Commons had reported that 
the drawings of the Old Masters which 
were in the British Museum should be 
placed alongside of the pictures of the 
Great Masters in the National Gallery ; and 
that even after the patching had been 
finished, a vast number of fine pictures 
would still have to be hung so high as to 
be invisible. He must have known that, 
apart from these things, the rate at which 
pictures were annually increasing would 
soon make it a hopeless task to accommo- 
date them in the present building. For. 
getful, however, of all such considerations, 
his right hon. Friend came down to the 
House and proposed that £16,000 should 
be spent—or rather thrown into the fire. 
He blamed his right hon. Friend for this 
procedure, inasmuch as it was fraught 
with mischief and opposed by every non- 
official person who took an interest in 
these subjects. The mischief done was 
not merely the loss of the money. When 
the House of Commons agreed to the ex- 
penditure of large sums, and when it saw 
nothing but miserable and inadequate fruits 
of that expenditure, it naturally became 
suspicious, and unwilling for the future to 
spend the public money upon such under- 
takings. He must acknowledge as a rule 
the House was not unwilling to spend 
money either in the purchase of works 
of art and science, or for the proper 
housing of such collections; but it re- 
quired that the plans submitted to it 
should be complete and explicit. He 
came now to the second stage of the 
subject. The House, after careful and 
minute deliberation, expressed its delibe- 
rate opinion that the National Gallery 
should be in Trafalgar Square ; and ten 
different architects were requested to pre- 
pare plans. But what did his right hon. 
Friend the late Commissioner do? Did he 
give these architects any regular instruc- 
tions as to the accommodation that would 
be wanted in the new building, or the re- 
quirements which were absolutely neces- 
sary? Nothing of the kind. He merely 
gave them some general hints with respect 
to the proper hanging of the pictures, 
and other self-evident propositions. Where 
he was really careful in his instructions was 
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in the matter of dust-bins, closets for 
brooms, retiring rooms, and lavatories— 
into these topics he threw himself with 
great strength and animation. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman communicated with 
the Trustees of the National Gallery, they 
would have informed him of the real 
requisites for such a building; and he in 
his turn would have been able to have 
communicated to the architects specific 
details of what was wanted. The Trustees 
would have told him that a hall was re- 
quired for the Cartoons of Raphael, which 
they hoped would come there eventually ; 
that rooms for the exhibition of the draw- 
ings in the British Museum would be 
wanted ; that small rooms for cabinet 
pictures, and a gallery for works on loan 
would be required. Besides this, the 
national portraits, and an art library 
would have a claim; and yet not one 
of these things was mentioned to the 
architects, who were consequently left 
entirely in the dark. The consequence 
might be imagined. When people worked 
in the dark, their work was necessarily 
incomplete, and did not do them that cre- 
dit which under happier auspices their 
talents must command. Everybody had 
remarked the superiority of the plans of 
the new Courts of Justice over those of the 
new National Gallery; and this merely 
arose from the architects having proper 
instructions and details as to the require- 
ments of the building placed before them. 
Had that been done in the case of the 
National Gallery, they would not have had 
wild schemes for taking in the antiquities 
of the British Museum, and other such 
nonsense laid before them. This was not 
the only just complaint which the archi- 
tects might put forward. They were told 
by the right hon. Gentleman in words that 
one of them should be chosen to build the 
new Gallery, whereas the only document 
in the Office of Works went precisely to 
the contrary effect —namely, that there was 
no engagement to employ either them or 
their designs. He trusted that the pre- 
sent noble Lord the First Commissioner of 
Works would not lose an hour in getting 
the matter satisfactorily settled. The 
whole matter was now in his own hands; 
and he should propose a definite scheme 
which the House should abide by. He 
would recommend to the noble Lord to com- 
mence de novo, and to have a completely 
new building. It was impossible to do 
anything with the present structure. 
Above all, let them lose no more time; 
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but let them look forward to some reason- 
able and definite period when they would 
have a National Gallery worthy of the 
nation. At the present moment it was a 
diseredit to the country. There was no 
difficulty in the House of Commons; the 
difficulty lay elsewhere. He was per- 
fectly convinced that if the noble Lord 
would take the matter resolutely in hand 
he would succeed, and would deserve the 
thanks of every one for having at last set- 
tled this vexed question. 

Mr. COWPER said, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, that 
a lamentable amount of vacillation and 
change of purpose had been shown in con- 
nection with the question of the National 
Gallery; but he entirely dissented from the 
view that this had been occasioned by any 
act of the Executive Covernment. Any 
one who remembered the various proceed- 
ings in this matter would agree that the 
vacillation and delay had, on the contrary, 
arisen from the question having been taken 
out of the hands of the Government. 
Committees of the House had made con- 
tradictory recommendations, and Members 
interested in the subject had combined 
against each successive proposal, and the 
Executive Government had not been al- 
lowed to dispose of the question. His 
hon. Friend among others had assisted in 
this result by his Motions with reference 
to the removal of our works of art to the 
West End of London. [Mr. Greeorr: 
I never made a Motion in my life upon 
the matter.] If his hon. Friend had not 
himself made Motions he had at least 
made effective speeches upon the Motions 
of other people. His hon. Friend had 
traced the commencement of the present 
misfortunes to the sum of £16,000 which 
some seven years ago he (Mr. Cowper) had 
proposed to expend upon the National 
Gallery. He must remind his hon. Friend 
that the expenditure of that sum in the 
formation of a central gallery, which at 
the present day remained the only really 
good portion of the building, had probably 
saved to the country the bequest of Mr. 
Turner. According to the terms of that 
bequest, the Courts of Law held that the 
pictures were given to the Crown on con- 
dition that they should be collected toge- 
ther in one gallery, and if this room had 
not been added, the exhibition of the 
Turner pictures could only have been ob- 
tained by the removal of other works which 
ought to be shown to the public. His 
hon. Friend said that the time at which 
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that vote was granted was the time when 
the Government should have come forward 
with a Motion for the settlement of this 
question. But if an attempt had been 
made to solve the question, then it would 
not have been solved as now. The feel- 
ing of the House was not then ripe for 
arriving at a decision. Government pro- 
posed what certainly would have been an 
excellent arrangement — that a picture 
gallery should be erected on the site of 
Burlington House — but this was not 
agreed to. The proposal the Government 
then made was free from the grand diffi- 
culty that had spoilt the recent designs, 
that of designing a building of great beauty 
and dignity, fit to adorn Trafalgar Square, 
and worthy of the architectural taste and 
skill of the present generation, and also 
specially adapted for the exhibition of 
pictures. It would be difficult to design 
a building of sufficient elevation to pre- 
vent its being crushed by the Nelson mo- 
nument and the spire of St. Martin’s 
Church, and yet without any rooms over 
the galleries, which must be lit through 
the roof. These opposite conditions could 
not be combined without difficulty. If the 
architects were to consider only what was 
suitable for the exhibition of pictures, they 
would conclude that a low building would 
be the best. Picture galleries were pro- 
perly lighted through the roof, and not by 
side windows, the light through the ceiling 
being diffused more equally, and falling 
upon the pictures without producing glitter 
or reflection. Lighting from the roof was, 
moreover, advantageous in allowing the 
whole of the walls to be utilized for hanging 
the pictures, which could not be done where 
there were side windows. A low build- 
ing, then, would be best for the purposes 
of the, pictures; but it would lack that 
dignity and impressiveness which pro- 
ceeded from lofty architectural proportions. 
Another problem requiring solution was 
so to arrange the interior that it would 
be well adapted for the reception of the 
crowds of holyday makers who flocked 
there at particular periods of the year, and 
who should be allowed to circulate freely 
through the building, and also for pro- 
ducing t?e repose and concentration of 
mind required for the study of art. Ano- 
ther problem was which was the best 
form of gallery, and this had'not yet been 
decided. Still another was the best mode 
of appropriating a very irregular piece 
of ground. It was necessary to purchase 
the ground immediately behind the Na- 
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tional Gallery from the parochial authori- 
ties. But this space was of a most irre- 
gular character, one of the sides being 230 
feet in length and another only 170. The 
ground acquired by purchase was one-and- 
a-half acres which, taken in conjunction 
with one acre covered by the present 
building, would be amply sufficient for 
any building at present required to be 
erected, but the collection might so in- 
crease that it might be hereafter necessary 
to enlarge the building. Should such be 
the case they could acquire one-and-a- 
half acres more from the barrack-yard at 
the back, provided they found another 
and a suitable site for the one taken. The 
late Government thought the best way 
of solving the problem was to invite a 
limited number of architects carefully to 
consider the best way of overcoming all 
these difficulties’ and of obtaining the best 
building. Some gentlemen thought it 
would be better to throw the competition 
open to all the world, and that those com- 
peting should not receive remuneration. 
But from that view he entirely dissented. 
He thought the best men and the most 
experienced and skilled would not be likely 
to give their time and study ts this ques- 
tion had they not been provided with the 
means to cover the expenses of their de- 
sign. That view was fortified by the fact 
that out of the twelve architects who ac- 
cepted the invitation, two had not sent in 
designs. This probably arose from pressure 
of business and unwillingness to undertake 
labour without remuneration. There had 
been no want of definiteness in the instruc- 
tions, so far as the necessary conditions 
were concerned. With regard to the Courts 
of Justice, the number of courts and the 
number of rooms that would be required 
had been previously determined. But 
/in the case of the National Gallery the 
{number of rooms was not settled, and 
| the size of the rooms and the mode of 
‘lighting the galleries were left to the 
discretion of the competing architects, 
except that the galleries were not to be 
less than fifty feet in width. They were 
told that the space on the map given to 
them was to be covered, and they were to 
make their arrangements-accordingly. He 
thought that if the architects had been 
| limited to a definite number of rooms, and 
) the size of them, they would have had 
cause of complaint on the ground of being 
unnecessarily restricted. The collection of 
drawings at the British Museum, and the 
cartoons at Hampton Court, might some day 
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be added to the National Gallery. It was 
not known whether all the pictures vested 
in the trustees would be exhibited in the 
National Gallery. He thought that those 
pictures of the modern masters which were 
of acknowledged merit, and were of his- 
torical interest as illustrating the progress 
of art, should be selected and placed apart 
to represent the British school. But modern 

ictures of inferior merit ought not to be 
exhibited with the ancient masters. The 
competing architects could not have been 
informed what number of pictures would 
be exhibited in the Gallery. He could not 
agree in the opinion which had been ex- 
pressed that this competition had not been 
of great use. He thought that materials had 
been collected which would pave the way 
to an ultimate decision, and he hoped the 
time had arrived when this delay and vacil- 
lation would come to aclose. He felt confi- 
dent that the solution of the question had 
been greatly assisted, and not retarded, 
by the course adopted last year, and he 
thought it would be competent to the 
noble Lord the First Commissioner of 
Works to propose a measure which would 
meet with the general approbation of the 
House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the ar- 
chitects had come forward as feeling them- 
selves ill-used by the judges and by the 
Office of Works, because not one of them 
had been selected by the judges for the 
performance of the work. As himself 
one of the Committee of Advice named by 
the First Commissioner, commonly called 
the judges, he traversed the assertion. The 
architects, indeed, contended that some 
pledge had been given them by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hertford, 
at that time First Commissioner of Works, 
without which they would not have en- 
gaged in the competition. But the noble 
Lord the present First Commissioner of 
Works had not only found no such pledge 
among the records of his office, but he 
had found documentary proof that the 
contrary was the fact. The judges at the 
outset determined not to proceed without 
further instructions given to themselves 
in writing. They had before them the 
instructions given to the architects, which 
they certainly found to be very vague. In 
the first place, the architects were told 
that they would have to combine the 
“requirements of a picture gallery with 
proper architectural effects,” a very proper 


condition, but one which architects worthy | 
of the name would haye forseen for l the designs for the Law Courts. The 
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themselves. Then, the paper was filled 
with a variety of details about closets, 
the keeper’s lodging, until the galleries 
themselves were summed up in a few 
meaningless generalities. Moreover, all 
the competitors were misled with the 
virtual promise of obtaining the site of 
the barracks, which as now appeared was 
highly improbable. Finally, they were 
told that the First Commissioner ‘‘ would 
not engage himself to adopt any of the 
designs sent in,” ‘‘ but if any of the de- 
signs be adopted,” the instructions ran, 
the designer of the selected plan would be 
employed “to carry it into effect.” The 
House would clearly see that the whole 
matter turned on an “if” and on an 
‘it.’ Having considered the instructions 
framed for the architects, the Committee 
were, as he said, at a loss what to do, 
and consulted the First Commissioner of 
Works, who concluded his reply as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Adverting to the last paragraph of the instruc- 

tions to architects, the judges will be at liberty, 
should they think fit, to refrain from recommend- 
ing any one of the competing designs for adoption 
by the Government.” 
The Committee proceeded to act upon 
this, and, although they found in the de- 
signs, as they specifically stated in their 
Report, much merit, it was apparent that 
those difficulties and the incompleteness 
of the instructions were too much for the 
competitors, and that they had, accord- 
ingly, broken down. The Committee re- 
porting accordingly, said— 

“While we readily acknowledge the architectu- 
ral skill shown by the competitors, and the meri- 
torious manner in avhich many of the difficulties 
of these requirements have been met, we are 
bound to say, after full and mature deliberation, 
that we are not prepared to recommend any one 
individual design for adoption by your Lordship.” 


The only blame conveyed by that sentence 
was that the architects had not shown 
themselves superior to an impossibility ; 
they had not succeeded in making their 
bricks without straw. The Committee 
concluded their Report on the designs by 
naming two gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. 
Edward Barry, had produced the best de- 
sign for a new gallery, and the other, Mr. 
Murray, the best adaptation of the existing 
gallery. That, he contended, was all 
that could be expected of the Committee, 
since they were not an incorporated body 
of judges, armed with the powers con- 





ferred by an Act of Parliament, as were 
the five gentlemen appointed to report on 
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responsibility of a final decision rested 
on the shoulders of the First Commissioner 
of Works, whom the Special Committee 
had been simply appointed to advise. No 
one it was clear could blame him if he 
called in one of those two gentlemen. 
Upon the possible decision of the Com- 
missioners somehow oozing out, dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the architects, 
who met together and communicated with 
the late Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Cowper), thereupon he wrote to Mr. 
Austin, the Secretary of the Board of 
Works, saying— 

“ A rumour has reached me that the judges ap- 
pointed are not disposed to perform the duty ex- 
pected of them by deciding which of the com- 
peting designs is the best.” 


That was evidently written under a mis- 
apprehension as to what the duty of the 
Commissioners was. The right hon. 
Gentleman preceeded in his letter to 
say — 

“ The expectation held out to architects to in- 

duce them to compete has always been that an 
impartial decision would be made and published 
between the competing designs, and that the suc- 
cessful competitor would be engaged as the archi- 
tect of the building, even though the identical de- 
sign was not adopted.” 
The instructions to the architects, how- 
ever, made no such announcement. On 
the contrary, the House would observe 
the peculiar inconsistency which exists 
between these statements, and the instruc- 
tions on which they profess to be based. 
These instructions saved the First Com- 
missioner from the obligation of adopting 
any of the “designs; ” but if he did so, 
the author was to be employed to carry 
‘it "—namely, that design — not some 
other one by the same architect—into ef- 
fect. Now, the right hon. Gentleman repu- 
diated the adoption of the “identical de- 
sign,” and only urged the employment of 
its author. This was the wiser idea; 
but it was distinctly not the idea of 1866. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded as 
follows :— 

“ But, whatever the First Commissioner may 
ultimately determine as to the selection of the 
architect of the National Gallery, I think he 
ought at once to explain to the judges, if he 
should not have already done so, that it is their 
duty to declare the winner of the race even 
though they may form a low opinion of the run- 
ning; and that they would inflict a heavy and un- 
deserved professional stigma upon these archi- 
tects, if they were to declare themselves unable 
to make an award.” 


Now, he did not pretend to be as horsey 
as his right hon. Friend, still he could not 
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subscribe to this declaration, inasmuch as 
the adoption of the course he recommended 
would have led to passing on the competi- 
tors a most undeserved professional stigma. 
The Committee had dealt more generously 
with the architects. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted the judges to declare that 
the running had been excessively bad, but 
that they were yet bound to declare the 
winner; the judges, however, declared 
that the running had been altogether 
creditable, but that, as the Jockey Club, 
represented by the late Commissioner 
of Works, had drawn up such an impos- 
sible set of conditions, the judges were 
bound to decide that the race was null and 
void. He noticed that the architeets who 
memorialized the First Commissioner of 
Works on the subject had made use of one 
adjective which was a little too strong, 
They said in their final letter— 

“ We agreed to enter the competition on the 
distinet understanding with your Lordship’s pre- 
decessor, the right hon. W. Cowper, that one of 
the competing architects would be selected for 
employment ; and we most respectfully repre- 
sent to your Lordship that a contrary course 
would be a breach of faith with us, and would 
confer a lasting injury upon every one of the com- 
petitors.” 

While not at all demurring to the gene- 
ral tone of this remonstrance from the 
architects’ point of view, he must say 
that, from all the facts of the case, he was 
bound to conclude that there was nothing 
“ distinct ” about the arrangement at all; 
everything was left in an hypothetical 
condition ; everything was in haze and 
confusion; but he hoped that the ar- 
chitects would not be damaged by this 
slight over-statement. The fact was the 
judges found entanglement, contradic- 
tions, and delusive expectations from the 
beginning to the end of the case, and they 
made the best Report in their power, leav- 
ing the ultimate decision to the First Com- 
missioner, as their duty required of them. 
He hoped that the Minister would profit 
by the experience of the past in regard to 
that matter; that the instructions issued 
with reference to it to the fortunate man 
should be clear and precise; and that the 
bargain made with the architect, both finan- 
cially and artistically, should be definite 
and intelligible. Finally, there must be 
no tinkering; no patching up of the pre- 
sent building. Not only was it bad asa 
whole, not only since the ill-starred de- 
struction of the central hall was it totally 
wanting in internal dignity; but the ge- 
neral arrangement, which created a false 
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ground floor up steps upon the real second 
story was singularly inconvenient. It 
must come down, and a new gallery rise, 
and then they might hope to have a build- 
ing in which their pictures would be 
housed well, and which would also be an 
ornament to the metropolis, and an honour 
to the nation. 

Mr. TITE said, that as one of those 
who had been called in to act as judges in 
respect to these designs he wished to make 
a few remarks. There could, he thought, 
be no doubt that the competition invited 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Cowper) 
was intended to be a competition which 
should end in the selection for employment 
of one of the architects taking part in it. 
It was true £200 a piece was paid to the 
architects, and it was a condition that the 
drawings of all kinds should be the pro- 
perty of the Government. But it could 
not be supposed that men of such profes- 
sional standing entered into that com- 
petition merely to obtain a paltry sum of 
£200, which would hardly pay for the 
paper and the framing and glazing of 
their drawings. It certainly would not 
remunerate them for their office expenses. 
No doubt it was fully meant that the most 
successful man should get the prize. Not- 
withstanding what had unfortunately oc- 
curred, there was no reason why that could 
not be carried out now. The judges re- 
ported that the design of Mr. Barry 
was the best for a new National Gallery, 
and that of Mr. Murray for the altera- 
tion of the existing one. He did not 
quite agree with the latter view, being in 
a minority with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stoke on that point, and he hoped 
the Government, to whom the matter was 
now relegated, would take the matter anew 
into consideration. The question with re- 
spect to the Royal Academy was in course 
of solution by the happy suggestion of Sir 
Francis Grant and the adoption of Bur- 
lington House, and the result as to that 
would, he trusted, be satisfactory to the 
country. But the question in reference 
to the National Gallery had been pend- 
ing for many years, and it was now 
_ high time that something decisive should 
be done. He hoped the Government 
would really take the matter into their 
serious consideration. It was idle at- 
tempting to patch up the old building or 
trying to turn it into anything that would 
be creditable to the nation. Any attempt 
of the kind would neither be wise nor 
economical. Let them take down the 
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present Gallery, and erect a new one 
which would be an honour to the country. 
The proper course for the Government 
to pursue, he (Mr. Tite) would venture 
to propose, would be to take into their 
counsels the Council of the National Gal- 
lery, the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and architect who were competent 
to advise them. But if the discussions 
of late years were to be continued, none 
of them would live to see anything 
whatever done in this matter. The draw- 
ings sent in by the competing architects 
were drawings of eminent beauty and ex- 
cellent as works of high art ; but he could 
not, under the circumstances, do otherwise 
than join with those who did not think 
them fitted for a National Gallery. If 
what he and his associates had suggested 
were well carried out, they would have a 
good gallery, creditable to the nation. 
There might be difficulties experienced 
in building a new gallery in consequence 
of the great irregularity of the site; but 
the difficulties would disappear in the 
hands of a competent architect with the 
guidance he would obtain in the way sug- 


gested. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that as a Member 
of the Committee which sat on these de- 
signs, he had no complaint to make of the 
tone of the present discussion. No criti- 
cism had been passed on the decision of 
the Committee, which was supposed on 
the whole to have decided pretty rationally 
and well, according to its lights and to 
the instructions it received. But though 
he was a Member of the Committee which 
sat upon those designs he was likewise a 
Member of the House of Commons, and 
could not refrain from remarking that his 
hon. Friend had implied that there would 
be a breach of faith on the part of some 
one unless one of those professional gen- 
tlemen was employed. He looked back 
at the printed instructions issued to the 
architects, and itappeared quite clear tohim 
that there was no understanding come to 
with them that any one of them should be 
employed. They were asked whether they 
were prepared to send in designs accord- 
ing to the instructions, and those instruc- 
tions stated that the First Conimissioner of 
Works did not engage to adopt any of the 
designs which might be sent in, but that 
if any one of them was adopted, the 
author of it would be employed. [Mr. 
Gotpsmrp said, he referred to a letter that 
was afterwards written.] That letter 
came a year later, or in 1867 instead of in 
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1866, and when the architects received 
the instructions, saying that the First 
Commissioner of Works would not hold 
himself bound to adopt any of the de- 
signs, they ought to have taken objection 
then, and not afterwards. There was no 
ground, therefore, for alleging that there 
had been a breach of faith towards them 
on the part of the Government. With re- 
gard to the general question, he much re- 
gretted the position in which it stood. 
Where the blame lay it was not for him 
to say. Sometimes one heard that it 
was due to the House of Commons, and 
at other times to the Executive, but he 
was disposed to think it rested with both. 
The erection of a new gallery at Burling- 
ton House would have been the best solu- 
tion of the question. The position, how- 
ever, in which the matter now stood was 
this :—it had been determined the pictures 
should remain in Trafalgar Square. They 
had agallery which he might almostsay was 
discreditable to the nation, and every one 
felt that it ought to be removed and a pro- 
per building erected. If he were in his 
noble Friend’s (Lord John Manners) place, 
he should be inclined to ask those two 
gentlemen who had been recommended by 
the Committee as having shown the most 
talent and produced the best designs, 
whether they were willing to try their 
hands again, and send in designs both for 
the adaptation of the old and the erection of 
a new building. He did not think that it 
would be wise to decide on sweeping away 
that which we had and to incur a larger 
expenditure, unless we saw the designs of 
the new building in black and white. He 
would therefore suggest that the archi- 
tects should be invited to send in alterna- 
tive designs, the one relating to the adap- 
tation of that which was already in exist- 
ence, the other to the erection of a new 
building. If it were found that anyone 
of the designs for a new building was such 
as to justify a larger outlay for that pur- 
pose, by all means let it be adopted ; but if 
not, perhaps it would be better to take up 
some minor scheme. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he could 
not imagine that any public officer could 
be held to have pledged the country to 
incur a great expense before he had seen 
the plans and designs which the architects 
were about to send in—while they were 
yet in nubibys. That would virtually be 
buying “ a pig in a poke ””—a course which 
that House would, he felt sure, never ap- 
prove. There was no doubt that some of 
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the designs which had already been sent in 
possessed considerable merit; but there was 
not one of them which he should like to 
see adopted for a National Gallery. This 
idea of a National Gallery was that the 
style of architecture should be chaste and 
plain, and that the proportions should be 
good, without any attempt being made at 
the picturesque. The chief faults of these 
designs were, that there was not among 
them a good sound general design for such 
a building. Some of them contained re- 
productions of particular parts of cathe- 
drals and castles of different character, 
and there was observable a remarkable 
profusion of ornament. A building which 
was overloaded with ornament was spoiled, 
Such was the fault of the new Foreign 
Office. What a building ought to show 
was perfect proportion of all the parts, and 
adaptation to the purposes for which it 
was intended. There was a palace erected 
at Vicenza, by Palladio, with his usual 
pure taste, to which another architect had 
subsequently added a great many orna- 
ments ; but it was admitted by every one 
who was competent to judge of such mat- 
ters, that the original beauty of the build- 
ing was, as a consequence, greatly im- 
paired. It should also be borne in mind 
that extensive ornamentation involved 
enormous expense, and he trusted no such 
false principle would be adopted in the 
new designs for a National Gallery. He 
might point to the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall as a building the outlines of 
which were of great beauty, although it 
was somewhat overlaid with ornament, and 
he should suggest that that simplicity of 
style afforded the best model for imita- 
tion. 

Mr. COWPER said, he wished to ex- 
plain that the only object which he had 
in view in inviting tenders from the twelve 
architects in question was to ascertain 
which of them was possessed of the 
greatest skill for erecting such a building 
as was required. In the conversation 
which had incidentally taken place be- 
tween him and one of those architects, he 
had stated it to be his intention to engage 
the services of whoever might turn out to 
be the most successful. He did not deem 
it necessary to make a formal memoran- 
dum of that conversation for ,the office, 
nor had he been asked by any of the archi- 
tects to put it into a formal shape. 

Captain GRIDLEY said, he thought 
the difficulty which had arisen might be 
solved if the noble Lord (Lord John Man- 
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ners) would return the whole of their pre- 
sent plans and specifications to the com- 
peting architects. He might then give 
them an opportunity of preparing others 
ijn an amended form, from which the plan 
most satisfactory might be selected. He 
thought the Government would not be 
dealing fairly with the other architects if 
they did not give them all an opportunity 
of remodelling their plans. This would 
be the fairest arrangement, and he hoped 
the noble Lord would take it into his 
consideration. He was sure the House 
would not grudge the necessary expense. 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
although it was true that in the multitude 
of counsellors there was safety, if he were 
called upon to come to an immediate de- 
‘cision he should feel rather bewildered 
with the various suggestions which had 
been made in the course of the discussion. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just sat down recommended that all 
the competing architects should be in- 
vited to re-model their plans, try again, 
and, as a consequence, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should provide a sum 
of money to remunerate them for their 
trouble. Other hon. Gentlemen had been 
good enough to make other suggestions of 
quite another character. Therefore, what- 
ever course he might ultimately adopt, it 
must fail to give satisfaction to some. He 
wished to express the obligations he felt 
towards the Gentlemen who had been 
kind enough to accept the office of judges. 
They had rendered the public a great ser- 
vice, at no little inconvenience and annoy- 
ance to themselves. Not only had they 
come to a right decision, but their judg- 
ment was ratified by public opinion and 
by the opinion of the House, as elicited 
during the discussion. The recommenda- 
tions inserted in their Report were ex- 
tremely valuable, and they would tend to 
render the building which might ulti- 
mately be erected far more satisfactory 
than it would have been without them. 
With regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Gregory), he could not con- 
cur with his hon. Friend in thinking that 
there was any immediate pressure. The 
ground on which the gallery was to be 
erected, was not yet in the possession of 
the Government. The Bill enabling them 


to acquire that ground now stood for se- 
cond reading; but, in all probability, a 
year and a half more must elapse before 
the ground itself would be in the posses- 
sion of the Government; therefore, there 
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was no such immediate hurry in the mat- 
ter. The discussion which had just taken 
place showed how very various were still 
the views of those most competent to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject. It would 
be a very rash proceeding on his part if, 
at the close of such a discussion, he was to 
jump up and state what he intended to do 
—that he would recommend the Govern- 
ment to take this or that particular course. 
One thing which had been suggested had 
occurred to him before, and he intended 
to act in accordance with it. It had been 
proposed that the Trustees of the National 
Gallery should be consulted more than they 
had been as to the practical requirements 
of the building. He intended to put him- 
self in communication with the trustees; 
and when they should have informed him 
on those practical requirements, the Go- 
vernment would be in a better position to 
judge of the whole question. He hoped 
that, with the assistance already received 
from the judges’ Report, and the further 
assistance which they would receive from 
the Trustees of the National Gallery, the 
Government would be in a position before 
long to recommend the adoption of some 
sensible and practical course on the sub- 
ject. With respect to the very complicated 
and unsatisfactory position of the compet- 
ing architects, he thought he should best 
discharge his duty by saying nothing on 
that point. The judges who had spoken 
had expressed very plainly their view of 
the duties imposed on them; and he did 
not find that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cowper) very much differed from 
the opinions which those judges had ex- 
pressed on that matter. After what had 
occurred he did not think it necessary to 
rake up the past, or to re-open healed-up 
sores. He had every confidence that the 
course which the Government might take 
would not lead to heartburnings in the 
future. He hoped that the building which 
would be erected after so much considera- 
tion would be worthy its purpose and meet 
with the approval of the country. 


in Servia. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE JEWS IN SERVIA. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
he wished to ask the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley), whether the communications 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Servia afforded any 
hope of an improved treatment by the 
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latter of its Jewish subjects? He (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) regretted that he had 
not received the information on which his 
Question was founded before the late debate 
on the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Gregory.) He (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) hoped, however, that 
for two reasons he should be considered 
justified in bringing this matter forward. 
In the first place, everything had now an 
interest which bore upon the relations of 
the Turkish Government with its non-Ma- 
homedan subjects. In the second place, al- 
though as a general rule he was opposed to 
discussions in that House on the internal 
affairs of Foreign States, yet this was not 
a case in which an expression of opinion by 
the Government of England or by Mem- 
bers of Parliament could be considered, 
either in the English or French sense of the 
word, as officious. By the Treaty of Paris 
the independence of Servia, subject to the 
suzerainty of the Porte, was guaranteed by 
England in common with other Powers; 
and therefore they had a right to expect 
that the conditions upon which that gua- 
rantee had been given should be observed. 
The 28th Article of the Treaty was in 
these terms— 

“The Principality of Servia shall continue to 
hold of the Sublime Porte in conformity with the 
Imperial hatts which fix and determine its rights 
and immunities, placed henceforward under the 
collective guarantee of the contracting Powers, 
In consequence the said Principality shall preserve 
its independent and national administration, as 
well as full liberty of worship, of legislation, of 
commerce, and of navigation.” 


The House would observe that liberty of 
worship in the Principality was here ex- 
pressly stipulated for. But the Greek Chris- 
tians of Servia appeared to understand by 
this, liberty of worship for the majority ; 
while the Jews, who were a minority, 
were now subjected to vexatious restric- 
tions, not only as regarded worship, but 
also in respect to their mode of living and 
the occupations which they carried on. 
Jews had been settled in Servia since the 
15th century, when they had been ex- 
pelled from Spain. During the Govern- 
ment of the Turks they seemed to have been 
subject to no special hardship, nor whilst 
Servia was passing from the complete do- 
minion of the Turks to that modified inde- 
pendence which she had now attained. 
For more than twenty years after 1815 
Prince Milosch bore a principal part in 
the government of Servia. He did not, 
indeed, appear to have been wholly free 
from the taint of semi-barbarism ; but, at 
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the same time, he was firmly impressed 
with notions of religious freedom, and 
during his time the Jews had little cause 
to complain. In 1842 another dynasty 
was substituted, and shortly afterwards 
there was published a decree which was 
extremely hostile to the Jews. In March, 
1856, the Treaty of Paris, containing the 
stipulation already referred to, was con- 
cluded. Yet in October of the same year a 
decree passed the Servian Senate confirm- 
ing the previous proscription against the 
Jews. In September, 1859, Prince Milosch 
was restored, and he issued an edict de- 
claring that no inhabitant of Servia, what- 
ever his nationality or religion, should be 
prevented from settling where he pleased, 
or from devoting himself to commerce or 
any profession he might choose. In 1861, 
however, after the death of Prince Milosch, 
a change took place, and a law was en- 
acted permitting Jewish subjects, who 
had settled in the interior, to continue to 
carry on their businesses in the localities 
where they were domiciled, but prohibit- 
ing them from entering into new under- 
takings. It also prohibited their children 
from succeeding to their fathers’ occupa- 
tions, and forbade the entrance of new 
Jewish settlers. Its terms were— 


in Servia. 


“Art. 1, All Jewish subjects of Servia, who in 
virtue of the law of September 1859 have settled 
in the interior of the country, or who may settle 
there between this day and the 28th of February, 
1861 (the date fixed for the coming into force of 
the law which forbids any further accession to the 
number of Jews inhabiting the interior), and who 
have established, or who may establish, a trading 
business there, are allowed to continue their resi- 
dence and their business, but only in the localities 
in which they are domiciled. Art. 2. Israelites 
inhabiting Servia, who up to the present time have 
been engaged in retail trade only, who have 
not been manufacturers, and who have not sold 
articles of food, shall not in future be allowed to 
commence either of the two last-mentioned busi- 
nesses within any part of the Servian territory. 
Art. 3. The right of sojourning in Servia, and of 
carrying on trade in the country, shall be enjoyed 
exclusively by such Israelites as shall be settled 
in the country previous to the 28th of February, 
1861 ; they only are allowed to carry on business, 
or to exercise a profession. This right is not 
transmissible to their heirs.” 


The 4th Article related to the liberty of 
trade, and it forbade the Jews to trade in 
houses or lands in the interior, without 
special authorization, under penalty of 
the application of the law of the 30th of 
October, 1856. Some hon. Members had, 
in conversation with him, expressed a 
doubt whether such a law as he had just 
read could really have been passed ; but he 
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could assure them that it was not only 
genuine, but was being enforced with in- 
creasing rather than with relaxed rigour. 
If these things were to be ascribed to re- 
ligious bigotry, they might call to mind the 
language which the great Spanish novelist 
put into the mouth of Sancho Panza. “I 
am an honest man,” says Sancho, “and a 
Christian whose fathers were Christians be- 
fore him. I hate Jews mortally. What more 
is necessary in order to deserve eternal 
happiness?” He (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
was certain, however, that he might venture 
to inform the Servians that Sancho’s doc- 
trine was not that of Western Europe in 
the latter half of the 19th century. But 
further, he was assured, and he believed 
the Government had received similar as- 
surances, that to ascribe the treatment of 
the Servian Jews to religious bigotry would 
be to give the Servians greater credit than 
they deserved. Their conduct really ori- 
ginated in a jealousy of Jewish traders, 
who either from being more clever in 
business, or from being contented with 
smaller profits than their competitors, were 
able to supply the Servian peasants with 
the necessaries they required on cheaper 
terms than their rivals. It was thus self- 
interest which was clothing itself in the 
garb of religious zeal—a kind of hypocrisy 
more contemptible than bigotry, if it could 
not be more mischievous. Great distress had 
been suffered by a number of Jews through 
the bombardment of Belgrade, their houses 
being situated almost under the guns of 
the fortress; and though the Servian Go- 
vernment might not be responsible for that 
bombardment, it was their oppressive 
measures which had obliged a large num- 
ber of Jews to reside in that quarter of the 
town, and by interfering with their means 
of livelihood had reduced them to destitu- 
tion. The exhibition of such intolerance 
ought to be well considered by those who 
wished this country to forego its old 
Eastern policy. The testimony of the 
hon. Members for Southwark and Bridg- 
water (Mr. Layard and Mr. Kinglake), of 
Viscount Strangford (a nobleman who it 
was to be regretted did not oftener give to 
the House of Lords and the country the 
benefit of his intimate knowledge of the 
East), and of other gentlemen best ac- 
quainted with Turkey, went to show that 
while our own notions of toleration no- 
where existed in that country, the Maho- 
medans were much less inclined to oppress 
the Christians and Jews than the Greek 
Christians were to oppress all who differed 
from them, whether Protestants or Roman 
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Catholics, Jews or Mahomedans. Perse- 
cution would not be diminished by giving 
independence to the Christians; but its 
direction would simply be changed, and its 
virulence and intensity probably increas- 
ed. Those semi-barbarians, reversing the 
maxim of the Roman poet, had learnt from 
the oppression which they had endured 
no other lesson than this, how best to 
avail themselves of the first opportunity of 
inflicting similar oppression upon others. 
He hoped the Servians would be made to 
understand that they would receive no 
further sympathy from England unless 
they conceded to others the rights which 
they were ready enough to claim for them- 
selves. He acknowledged with gratitude 
the friendly remonstrances which had been 
offered by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
and by his predecessors in office. He did 
not call upon the Government to take any 
action in this question beyond persevering 
in that course; but he hoped that the dis- 
cussion of the subject in the British House 
of Commons would have a moral effect. 
He expressed a confident hope that the 
noble Lord would be found ready to offer 
again words of friendly, though earnest, 
remonstrance on behalf of the unfortunate 
class whose case he (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
had brought to the attention of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of any Correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs and Her Con- 
sul General in Servia, respecting the condition 
and treatment of the Jews of that Principality,” 
—(Sir Francis Goldsmid,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the 
hon. Baronet might be certain of the 
sympathy of the House in the matter he 
had brought under its notice. Having 
taken some interest in the country to which 
the statement referred, he (Mr. Darby 


Griffith) should be the last to excuse any ~ 


such persecution as that described. In- 
terested as the hon. Baronet was in this 
subject, if he had remained up to a recent 
period ignorant of the facts, others might 
be excused for not being acquainted with 
them. Certainly he was taken very much 
by surprise. He should have hoped that 
those who had suffered persecution as the 
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Servians had would have learnt a lesson 
of mercy; but the perversity of human 
nature taught exactly the opposite lesson. 
We had acquired a moral right to offer a 
remonstrance in this case to anything we 
conceived opposed to the principles of 
humahity. That rested upon the Treaty 
of Paris, and upon the part we had taken 
on all occasions with the greatest impar- 
tiality to introduce peace and comfort into 
those countries which were partially under 
the Turkish rule, and partially emanci- 
pated from it. While, however, he con- 
demned the conduct which had been de- 
scribed, he could not fail to notice that 
the hon. Baronet had spoken of no flagrant 
cases of oppression, and no doubt what had 
occurred was attributable to trade jealousy. 
He could not refrain from expressing his 
opinion that throughout the whole of the 
negotiations in reference to Servia the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office (Lord Stanley) had displayed extreme 
tact and judgment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought his 
hon. Friend had acted perfectly right in 
bringing before the House the wrongs of 
his co-religionists, and he was sorry to hear 
the statement that had been made. It 
was a grievous thing that the noble and 
gallant people who had for so many years 
been engaged in a conflict for liberty them- 
selves should have been so oblivious of the 
causes of that conflict as to oppress a race 
of people within their borders solely on the 
ground of religion. The Jews, wherever 
they settled, were a quiet and orderly 
people, turning their attention to trade, 
and engaging in no intrigues. He hoped 
that this discussion would meet the eyes of 
the wise and liberal Prince who governed 
Servia, feeling confident that he would 
take the matter into his consideration, and 
show his people that the sympathy of 
Europe with the Christians in the East 
extended to every race of people whatever 
their religion who suffered on account of 
their religion. A favourable opportunity 
was now presented for interference on our 
part. The Prince of Servia in the course 
of a very few days would be in Constanti- 
nople, and it might be possible for our 
representative at the Sublime Porte to lay 
before his Highness what transpired this 
evening. If that were done he felt cer- 
tain, from what he knew of the character 
of the Prince, that a complaint so well 
founded would not be allowed to go long 
unremedied. 

Lorn STANLEY: I have no objection 
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whatever to lay upon the table the papers 
for which the hon. Baronet asks. They 
will contain all the information that exists, 
or, at any rate, that is in our possession on 
this question. As these papers will shortly 
be before the public there is less reason 
for me to trouble the House at any length, 
The hon. Baronet has adverted to the most 
material features of the question, and I 
believe that his statement is fair and 
accurate. I am quite sure that the feel- 
ing of the House will be unanimous in 
cordially and sincerely sympathising with 
the object he has in view. I quite agree 
that we have a moral right to give advice 
to the government and people of Servia, 
I should not rest that right so much on 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris. I 
think we may fairly rest it upon the efforts 
which not England alone, but Europe col- 
lectively, has made on beha’f of the Ser- 
vians in order to remove that foreign 
occupation of Belgrade which was the 
constant and fruitful cause of irritation 
and annoyance. I can only confirm what 
has been stated by the hon. Baronet as to 
the laws now in force in Servia regulating 
and restricting the occupations of the 
Jewish community; and I do not think 
that the hon. Baronet has characterized 
those laws in terms which are too strong 
for the occasion. Iam afraid it is im- 
possible to deny that the conduct of the 
Servian people in regard to the Jewish 
community residing amongst them has 
been utterly unworthy of a people who 
reasonably and justly aspire to take 
their place amongst the civilized com- 
munities of Europe. I say the conduct 
of the Servian people, rather than the 
Servian Government, because, if I am 
not misinformed, it is much more a 
case of popular prejudice and popular 
bigotry than any intentional impolicy on 
the part of the Government. I believe 
that the Government will be willing to do 
what is fair and reasonable in this matter 
if they are assured that they can do so 
without coming too strongly into conflict 
with popular prejudices. The existence 
of these prejudices is the more discredit- 
able, because the Servians ought to re- 
member that no people have spoken more 
strongly on behalf of their nationality— 
none have shown more impatience of op- 
pression, of anything like foreign constraint 
or domination—and none have appealed 
more freely or frequently to the general 
feeling of Europe on behalf of Christian 
races than themselves, I think this dis- 
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cussion, however short it may be, will do 
good. A state like Servia—a half-civilized 
community—is always peculiarly sensitive 
to European opinions, and I think in that 
respect also the publication of the papers 
will be useful. The influence of the 
British Government, whatever that in- 
fluence may be, has been exerted, and will 
for the future be exerted in Servia, and 
we hope everywhere else, in the cause of 
toleration and humanity. We must, of 


course, do this not dictatorially, but unob-. 


trusively and quietly. Above all, we 
must not suppose that in a day we can 
overcome the rooted prejudices of years. 
For my own part, I have great confidence, 
not so much in diplomatic representations, 
as in the pressure of general European 
opinion, which as nations come more and 
more into contact with each other is 
brought to bear on every community and 
every people. With regard to the sugges- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
has thrown out, that of taking the oppor- 
tunity of the visit of the Prince of Servia 
to Constantinople, I think it is very judi- 
cious. I might suggest that any memorial 
or representation from the Jewish com- 
munity, either of Servia or of Europe at 
large, will receive the support of the 
British Ambassador. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he cordially agreed 
with everything that had fallen from the 
noble Lord. During the time he was at 
the Foreign Office, the hon. Baronet and 
that distinguished philanthropist Sir Moses 
Montefiore were constantly in communica- 
tion with him on the subject of the ill- 
treatment of the Jews in Servia; but his 
hon. Friend with great good taste and 
good feeling was unwilling to bring the 
question before the House of Commons, 
hoping always that the representations 


_which, by the direction of the Foreign 


Office, were made to the Servian Govern- 
ment by the British Consul General would 
have the desired effect. Unfortunately his 
hon. Friend had been disappointed, and the 
only resource left to him was to bring the 
matter under the notice of the House. He 
quite agreed in the opinion that the pub- 
licity of this discussion would have its 
effect in Servia in removing the vexatious 
and unjust laws and restrictions affect- 
ing the Jews. The Jews in the East 
formed a much larger community than 
perhaps the House was aware of. When 
banished from Spain by the bigotry of that 
country, they took refuge in large numbers 
in Turkey, and they had always been 
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treated by the Turks with considerable 
fairness and moderation. In Constanti- 
nople there were many Jews, several of 
whom had risen to great wealth and in- 
fluence, and had been employed by the 
Turkish Government. The great enemies 
of the Jews in Turkey were not the Ma- 
homedans but the Christians. The ani- 
mosity did not arise from the competition in 
trade, but depended mainly upon bigotry. 
His impression was that Jews were prac- 
tically unable to reside in Greece on ac- 
count of the persecution and ill-treatment 
to which they were subjected. Such was 
the persecution of Jews by the Christians 
in Turkey, that during Easter week they 
were obliged to keep within their houses, 
for if they ventured into the streets they 
would run the risk of being murdered. 
That was even the case in Smyrna, where 
perhaps the most civilized Christian po- 
pulation of the East resided. This was 
really a very shocking state of things, and 
it was an unfortunate necessity that the 
only Government in the East capable of 
keeping order amongst the Christians and 
Jews was the Turkish Government. If 
they would go to Jerusalem in the Easter 
week they would find that this was per- 
fectly true; and that Turkish troops had 
to be sent even into the Holy Sepulchre 
itself to prevent the Roman Catholics 
cutting the throats of the Greeks, and 
the Greeks from cutting the throats of 
the Roman Catholics. In all communi- 
ties where there were Jews they were 
placed upon the municipal councils; and 
in certain provinces Jews, Christians, and 
Mahomedans were equally represented 
in those councils. He trusted that what 
had been said that night would go to the 
East; and that both Greeks and Servians 
would learn that they would not be sup- 
ported by this country if they persecuted 
others because they did not agree with 
them in religious opinion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE (IRE- 
LAND).—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Sm JOHN GRAY: Sir, the Question 
which I have put upon the paper is one 
to which I am certain the House will give 
its most anxious attention, as it refers to 
an alleged offence against the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. This House 
has at all times shown the greatest anxiety 
that the administration of the law should 
not only be beyond reproach, but above 
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suspicion. The case which I am about to 
bring under the notice of the House is one 
of such a character that it can hardly be 
rendered intelligible within the limits of 
a mere Question; and I shall, therefore, 
have to trespass somewhat at length upon 
your indulgence in order to place the 
House in possession of the facts which 
have given rise to the remarkable judg- 
ment referred to in my Question. The 
House will, I am sure, recognise at once 
that one of the highest functions which it 
has to discharge is to see that the laws 
which it assists in making are administered 
even-handedly as between all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The importance 
of having good laws made is great—inex- 
pressibly great—but of what value are 
good laws if the Executive fail to ad- 
minister these laws in a spirit of perfect 
equality, recognising no distinction of 
persons, but dealing out justice with an 
even hand to all? The complaint, which 
is substantially put in the form of a 
Question to-night, is not a complaint 
which comes from any disappointed suitor, 
or from any person who has failed to 
escape a punishment which he had hoped 
to avert. It does not come from any 
advocate engaged on one side or the other. 
It does not come in a factious form from 
It does 


the member of any local party. 
not come from any person who may 
reasonably be assumed to have a particular 
bias one way or another. It does not even 
come in the shape of a report to which 
any of the privileges of impunity attached 
to a private report belongs, and which 


almost amount to licence. But it comes 
direct from the judicial bench. It is the 
open, plain statement made from the 
judicial bench in the public court, before 
the assembled county, jurors and people, 
by one of the circuit Judges of Assize in 
Ireland, and in effect amounts to an asser- 
tion that justice has not been done, and 
that the administration of the law has 
been partial and one-sided. Considering 
that the person who makes that charge is 
officially commissioned by Her Majesty to 
pass from county to county in Ireland for 
the purpose of administering the laws— 
that he is a personage who has been for a 
long period conversant with the adminis- 
tration of the law in all its branches, 
who filled the offices of Solicitor General 
for Ireland, of Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and who for twelve years has 
filled the office of one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges in Ireland, his words will not fail 
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to impress this House with a sense of the 
gravity of the case. During the whole 
period for which that learned Judge has 
occupied a seat on the judicial bench, I 
think hon. Gentlemen opposite as well as 
Gentlemen on this side of the House will 
admit that no complaint has ever been 
made with respect to the able and im- 
partial manner in which he has discharged 
his duties. He is not personally unknown 
to this House. He long sat as a Member 
in this House, where he was admired for 
his ability, his clearness of intellect, his 
frankness and his readiness to deal with 
every subject in an impartial spirit; and 
when I read to the House the observations 
he has made in reference to the manner in 
which the law has been administered in 
one of the Northern counties of Ireland, I 
am sure the House will not fail to give 
attention to his complaint—his judicial 
complaint—and to deal with it in such a 
manner as to vindicate its own honour and 
satisfy the country that an impartial ad- 
ministration of the law will be recognised 
by this House as one of the first objects it 
has to secure for the subjects of the Queen. 
I feel, Sir, that I cannot put the Question 
better before the House than by reading 
the observations which were made by Mr. 
Justice Keogh, at the recent assizes, held 
at Omagh, in the county of Tyrone. 
These observations are somewhat long; 
but it is only by reading them to the 
House in full that I shall be able to make 
the important interests involved clear to 
the conception of the House. On the 
occasion to which I refer, Mr. Justice 
Keogh said— 

“TI have now been for twelve years on the 
bench, and never, during the course of that time, 
had I ever so painful a duty as now. I do not 
wish to be considered as sitting in judgment on the 
act of the magistrates who first heard this case at 
petty sessions, or to assert positively that they had 
not discharged their duty. But it will become my 
duty in another place to bring the facts of this 
case under the notice of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. He is at the head of the magistracy of 
the country, and it remains with him to determine 
who are fit and who are utterly unfit for the dis- 
charge of their important duties. I do not say 
to which category the magistrates who sat at 
Donoughmore petty sessions belong. I am sitting 
here to preserve the peace of the county, and it is 
melancholy to observe that here are two informa- 
tions made by members of the constabulary force, 
to which nearly every Grand Jury in the country 
have been paying tributes, and well-merited 
tributes, of respect for their gallant conduct in pre- 
serving the peace of the country. The informations 
before me show that the peace of this Donough- 
more district was disturbed at nine or ten at night 
by a faction to the number of 120 men who are 
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called Protestants. I wish to God that in the 
discharge of my duty I had never to mention the 
words Catholic or Protestant. But here 120 
men of this so-called Protestant party invade ‘the 
district, and constable O’Neill says that he and 
sub-constable Thackaber followed the procession- 
ists, who were marching to the music of fifes and 
drums for halfa mile. Then they are joined by 
the Castlecaulfield party, who have also fifes and 
drums. They are all headed by two men, one on 
horseback, and O’Neill asked them to stop the 
music. They said they would do so, and halted. 
The constable feared there would be a collision 
with the Catholic party, which, however, had not 
then assembled in force. Reney then came up, 
catches the constable by the breast, and says to 
the party, ‘ Beat on, we'll not stop drumming.’ 
The procession then marched off towards the 
Cross-roads, where they were attacked by the 
Catholic party, who ran out of their houses when 
the chapel bell was tolled. These are the short 
facts of the riot. What follows? The case comes 
before the magistrates, and that intelligent con- 
stable (O’Neill) tells us that he identified six of 
the Protestant party, and yet not one of their 
names is returned in the informations of the police 
except Stinson Reney, who appears to have been 
the leader of the band, who told his party to ‘ beat 
on. And yet, I say, he is sent here merely for 
committing an assault, as if everything else he did 
was justifiable and proper.” 


A gentleman, Mr. Lyle, one of the magis- 
trates who acted in the case, and who 
was present, here interrupted the Judge 
with some observation. Judge Keogh pro- 
ceeded— 


“T will not hear another word, sir, on the sub- 
ject. I willdo my duty here fearlessly, not re- 
garding whether these parties are Protestants or 
Catholics, but with regard solely to preserving 
the peace of the country. I have now to pass 
sentence on these men, but I do so, perfectly con- 
vinced that the aggressors in this case—the really 
guilty parties—are not before me. It is grievous 
and lamentable for this country, when such things 
ean be done with impunity, The police—l am 
bound to say a body inadequately rewarded for 
their exertions in preserving the peace of this 
country—in this case did their duty: but I know 
who are wanting in this case for the interests and 
peace of this country.” 


The Judge then addressing the prisoners— 
and I beg the House to take particular 
notice of these words—said— 


“Notwithstanding the deliberate attempt to 
keep it back, I have now before me the whole 
truth, and the facts of the case. It appears that 
you were not the originators of the riot; but I 
can see what party was really to blame in this 
transaction. I care for neither. I care not who 
regards the line of conduct I am adopting; for I 
ean see where the line of strict justice should be 
drawn in this case. The men before me were not 
the instigators of this riot ; but others who are 
absent now. If I had them here I should know 
how to deal with them. Justi¢e is not to be one- 
sided—one-handed. Let the people of this coun- 
try know it, that so far as the Judges of the land 
are concerned, fair and impartial justice shall be 
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meted out toall. I take it for granted that you 
were all at your houses when this lawless band 
were among you with music and arms, and that 
you collected hastily to repel a superior force. 
The constable says your party were not so nu- 
merous as the invaders. But I wish to impress 
on you that you acted fpelishly, nevertheless, 
You, by leaving your honfe, played their game; 
for had you stayed indoors, and let them play 
away at their party airs, you would not now be 
standing in the dock, Therefore, learn wisdom 
for the future. Keep within your houses, but 
watch their movements doggedly, silently, and 
determinedly, and when they break the laws ap- 
peal to the laws of your country, and I tell you 
that you will find them able to protect you. You 
have also the constabulary at hand for your pro- 
tection. Are they not able todo so? In other 
places one of them has been found equal to sixty 
disaffected persons, and, if encouraged by those 
whose duty it is to do so, they can protect the 
well-disposed as effectually in the North as in the 
South. But 1 know not what to say if it shall 
happen that those in authority shall consider 
it necessary to make one party amenable to jus- 
tice in such cases as this, and let the others 
escape. It is due to the law that you prisoners 
should be punished ; still, having regard to the 
circumstances of the case, the sentence of the 
court is, that each of you be imprisoned for one 
calendar month, and kept to hard labour.” 

Now, I ask this House to remember 
that this is a declaration—a judicial de- 
claration, made jin open court, made 
before the jnlf Jury of the county, 
made before the petty jurors of the 
county, made, I may say, before the 
whole assembled county by the representa- 
tive of the Sovereign, presiding in that 
court to administer justice—that injustice 
had been done, that the guilty parties had 
been let off, and that the parties least 
guilty were transmitted for trial in such a 
manner as to be in danger of receiving the 
most severe punishment. Those who 
have followed me in my reading of the 
statement of Judge Keogh will observe 
that he says the parties on each side were 
equally identified by the constable, who 
appeared as a witness at the petty sessions 
court. As I am anxious that the whole 
of this case should be laid fully before 
the House, and that I should not hold 
back any mitigating circumstances, my 
sense of justice induces me to read the 
statement of Mr. Lyle, one of the magis- 
trates who was present at the petty ses- 
sions, in which he defended the course of 
his brother magistrates. He occupied the 
chair on the occasion, and he denies that 
the parties were identified, though Judge 
Keogh said there was sufficient identifica- 
tion to justify informations being re- 
turned against each of the parties. Mr, 
Lyle said— 
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“They were most anxious to forward the ends 
of justice, but the identification of the parties 
alluded to by the constable (the Protestant party) 
so totally failed that they could not send them for 
trial. They were strangers, and came from ano- 
ther part of the country, while the others (the 
Catholies), being residents in the locality, were 
all known to the police.” 


That is the statement of the gentleman 
who avowed that he occupied a seat on 
the bench at the petty sessions court when 
one party was discharged and the other 
sent for trial. He admits that the charge 
against the two parties was the same— 
that is to say, for riotously and unlawfully 
assembling, and he defends the conduct 
of the bench by the assertion that the 
identification failed, and that because of 
the failure of identification, and be- 
cause of that alone, the rioters were not 
sent for trial. This, then, is the state- 
ment—this the defence, made by one of 
the magistrates. Now, mark what fol- 
lows. ‘There was present in the court at 
the time this defence of the absence of 
identification was set up, the witness 
O’Neill; and, after hearing the assertion 
of Mr. Lyle, Mr. Justice Keogh called 
O’Neill up. He was then sworn, and 
gave the following testtmony :— 

«Constable O'Neill (to the Court)—I swore 
positively to Reney (Reney was one of the Pro- 
testant party), and identified him. I know him 
as well as any man in the dock. 

Court—Did you identify any others of what is 
— the Protestant party ?—I did, my Lord, six 
of them. 


Court—And did you know them as well as the 
men in the dock ?—I did, my Lord.” 


In dealing with this matter I have en- 
deavoured to do so with perfect frankness, 
and have laid before the House the state- 
ments of both sides—the statement of the 
Judge, the denial of the magistrate, and 
the evidence of O'Neill. You have the 
assertion of one of the occupants of the 
bench of magistrates, not that the parties 
were not charged with the same offence, 
but that the offence charged was one and 
the same. The Catholic and the Orange 
‘parties were both before the magisterial 
bench at Donoughmore, charged with the 
offence of riotous and unlawful assemblage, 
and the defence set up by Mr. Lyle, on 
behalf of the magistrates was, that whilst 
O’Neill perfectly identified the Catholic 
party, he altogether failed in identifying 
the Protestant party. Thus, we have on 
one side the evidence on oath of the con- 
stable O’ Neill that he did identify all the 
parties, and, on the other side, the state- 
ment of the magistrate, that there was no 
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identification—one on oath, the other 
merely the assertion. Of course, I do not 
with to cast any imputation upon the ac- 
curacy of the magistrate’s memory ; but as 
there is a discrepancy between his state- 
ment and O’Neill’s oath, I wish to bring 
before the House what appears to me to 
be the strongest and most conclusive cor- 
roboration of the accuracy of the sworn 
testimony of constable O'Neill before 
Judge Keogh. I hold in my hand the 
report of the proceedings of the magis- 
trates at the petty sessions referred to, 
They assembled on the Ist of October last, 
and six Protestants and nine Roman Ca- 
tholics were placed before them, charged 
with a riotous assembly at Donoughmore 
on the 17th September. Among the wit- 
nesses examined was this very constable 
O’Neill, who asserted on oath in court to 
Mr. Justice Keogh that he had not failed 
to identify the Protestant party; that he 
knew them well, and that he identified 
six of them before the magistrates assem- 
bled in petty sessions. Now, before the 
question was raised whether Justice Keogh 
had made an exaggerated statement or 
not there was printed in the Belfast papers 
of the 2nd of October last a report of the 
proceedings. O’Neill was examined, and 
in the course of his examination he said 
“Thornberry, ’’ one of the six, “ stepped 
forward and said he would do all he 
could ”—that was, to stop the music and 
prevent the proceeding of this unlawful 
assembly to and through the Catholic dis- 
trict. The witness thus plainly identified 
Thornberry as one of those present, and 
he then identified each of the Orange party 
who were summoned as forming part of 
the assembly, the report saying ‘the 
witness here identified the Orange party 
who were summoned as forming part of 
the unlawful assembly.” Not only, then, 
have we the fact that the names of two of 
the six Orangemen are given incidentally 
in the evidence of O'Neill—which com- 
pletes the identification of these two men, 
but we have the general statement of the 
reporter that O’Neill identified every one 
of the six then standing in the dock. In 
addition to that identification, we have the 
testimony of his brother constable Thomas 
Thackaberry, who gave this evidence— 


* Sub-constable Thomas Thackaberry was next 
examined by Mr. Moore, and corroborated the 
evidence of sub-constable O'Neill. Witness iden- 
tified Dilworth of the Orange party, and Loughran, 
M‘Kinney, Gillan, and Nogher of the Roman Ca- 


 tholie party, as forming part of the mob.” 
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O’Neill identified every one of the six. 
The report published in October gives you 
an accurate statement of the identification, 
by each of these two witnesses, of all the 
Orange party then in the dock, as well as 
the whole of the Catholic party. And 
what was the course taken by the magis- 
trates? Did they make any observations 
which indicated that they entertained 
doubts with regard to the accuracy of the 
evidence these witnesses had given, or that 
they thought the identification was im- 
perfect? No such thing. On the con- 
trary, after the case closed, the Crown 
prosecutor applied to those very magis- 
trates, one of whom denied that there was 
any identification, and explained the ab- 
sence of identification by alleging, before 
Mr. Justice Keogh, that the parties were 
“strangers,” and asked that the two po- 
lice constables be recommended for promo- 
tion. Mr. Brooke, speaking on behalf of 
the whole bench, said, ‘‘ we have already 
recommended them” for prometion. They 
recommended these very men to be pro- 
moted, who, if the statement of Mr. 
Lyle before Judge Keogh were correct, 
ought to have been recommended for pro- 
motion to the dock on a charge of perjury. 
This report says that they were recom- 
mended for promotion in the force on ac- 
count of their good conduct throughout 
the whole of the prosecution, and so re- 
commended after they had identified each 
and every of the prisoners, including the 
Orangemen as well as the Catholics, as 
having been present at this unlawful as- 
sembly. But what is the course which 
was taken by the magistrates with regard 
to the accused? They ordered informa- 
tions to be returned against every one of 
the Catholic prisoners, charging them with 
the most serious offence; they sent five 
of the Orangemen home rejoicing in their 
immunity from punishment, and ordered 
the sixth, who struck the policeman, to 
be sent for trial for the minor offence of 
an assault. That, then, is the conduct 
which Mr. Justice Keogh reprobates. 
That is the conduct which I venture to 
think worthy the attention of this House, 
and which I say the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland ought to examine into, for the 
purpose of determining who they were on 
that bench, if any, who, to use the words 
of Mr. Justice Keogh, were “ utterly unfit 
for the discharge of the magisterial func- 
tions.” [“ Hear, hear!”] I understand 
that “hear, hear!” from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. What we say is, that this case 
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ought to be investigated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Very recently this House, and, if 
I mistake not, some of the hon. Members 
whom I now see opposite, expressed a 
strong and decided opinion at the instance 
of Gentlemen opposite, that this House 
was bound to interpose for the purpose of 
seeing that magisterial functions were 
committed to men who were above sus- 
picion. Sir, I contend that that vote 
justifies me in.asking the House to con- 
sider this question, and to determine by 
an expression of its opinion whether or 
not that portion of the Irish Catholic 
public, whd live in the midst of a large 
population of armed Orangemen, are to 
have justice impartially dealt out to them 
by magistrates who are above suspicion, 
by magistrates of whom it cannot be said, 
on the judicial authority of one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges, and in the presence of 
an assembled county, that there were some 
who “ were utterly unfit for the discharge 
of magisterial functions.” I wish also to 
justify myself in asking the House to con- 
sider this question upon the further ground 
that this is not an isolated case. Sir, it 
is only one of a series of cases which occur 
twice every year from the extreme portion 
of the North to the extreme Southern por- 
tion of the same province. In the same 
paper which reported the case that has 
been so severely commented on by Justice 
Keogh is a report of some proceedings in the 
adjoining county of Down, which also con- 
tains a large proportion of that particular 
class of politico-religious confederates who 
are known as Orangemen. At the county 
Down assizes, according to the report in 
this paper, there were six crimjnal cases 
tried, and out of the six, five were cases 
of Orange riotous assemblies. I will give 
you in brief the particulars of these five 
cases. No. 1 was the case of Scarva, 
which occurred, not on the occasion of the 
special anniversary of the confederation, 
a day which some persons might think 
afforded an excuse for excesses, though I 
cannot allow it, but on the 13th of Janu- 
ary. In that case the constable proved 
that several ‘‘ thousands of persons” as- 
sembled, wearing ‘‘ Orange ribbands,” car- 
rying ‘ Orange flags,” bearing ‘‘ swords,” 
and firing shots. These persons were 
tried under the Riotous Assemblies Act, 
as were the Catholics who were tried 
at Omagh before Judge Keogh, and 
were found guilty of assembling to the 
extent of several thousands of persons, 
assembling with firearms, decked out 
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with Orange ribbands, carrying flags, and 
playing party tunes, but recommended to 
mercy by the sympathetic jurom. The 
result was, that they got off with a sen- 
tence of one month’s imprisonment without 
hard labour. No, 2 was a case which 
occurred at Lisburn. The charge was 
that of having ‘‘ riotously assembled,” and 
having ‘‘ stabbed”’ certain persons at such 
assembly, and the defendants got off with 
a verdict of acquittal. No. 3 was also 
a case of riotous assembly at Loughbrick- 
land on the 12th of July. In that instance 
a thousand persons assembled together, 
carrying arms, Orange flags, and firing 
shots; their band played “Protestant Boys” 
and the “‘ Boyne Water,” and the prisoners 
were found guilty, but unauimously recom- 
mended to mercy by the sympathising jurors. 
In consequence of that recommendation 
the Judge deferred passing sentence, and 
I do not know that any sentence has yet 
been passed, though the probability is that, 
according to a general custom, the parties 
will be discharged upon their own per- 
sonal recognizances to appear when called 
on to receive judgment. In No. 4 case 
the prisoners had assembled in the town of 
Kilturby, they carried eight Orange flags, 
were decked out with Orange ribbands, 
and had with them fifes and drums, on 


which they played “Protestant Boys’’ and 


the ‘‘ Boyne Water.” These persons were 
all fully identified, and the Judge observ- 
ing something in the jury box which in- 
dicated to him that there was a deep 
sympathy on the part of the jurors with 
the prisoners which it was his duty to 
guard against, addressed these words to 
the jurors— 

“Tf you can entertain a doubt, from what you 
have heard, that it was a procession calculated to 
excite feelings of animosity between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, by all means give them the 
benefit of the doubt; but if you have no such 
doubt, do your duty as honest men, and convict 
the prisoners whether you think the Act of Par- 
liament is a wise one or not.” 
Notwithstanding that solemn appeal from 
the Judge—consequent, probably, upon the 
indications shown of the sympathetic feel- 
ings of the jurors who were trying the case, 
there was a unanimous verdict of not 
guilty, though no rational defence was set 
up for the prisoners. [Mr. E. W. Verner: 
Who was the Judge?] Baron Fitzgerald ; 
and the case was tried the same day, I 
believe, in the adjoining county to that in 
which Mr. Justice Keogh delivered the 
judgment I have read to the House. I 
think, then, I have established a case for 
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coming before the House and asking it to 
assist in taking care that hereafter through- 
out the Northern provinces of Ireland 
justice shall be administered to Catholic 
and Protestant with impartiality. Need 
I remind the House that it has before 
effectively interfered in reference to this 
Orange confederacy. It will be remem- 
bered by the House that in the year 1835 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the constitution, proceedings, 
and objects of the Orange societies ; and 
before that Committee it appeared in evi- 
dence that Ireland was the very hot-bed 
of the confederation; that from thence it 
had spread to England; that in England 
at that moment there were 140,000 mem- 
bers of the confederacy, bound by a secret 
oath, and in Ireland not less than 220,000 
members, all of whom were fully armed and_ 
likewise bound by a secret oath. It also 
came out before that Committee that every 
individual of these 360,000 armed Orange- 
ment had bound himself to rally round 
the ‘‘head centre” of his lodge; that 
outside that head centre there was a still 
larger circle with another head centre, 
the baronial circle; outside that was the 
county circle with another head centre; 
outside that came the provincial circle, 
with its head centre; outside these was 
the national circle, with its head centre; 
and outside the national circle came the 
imperial circle, with an imperial head 
centre, and the dictum of that imperial 
centre the entire organization of circles 
and centres was bound by oath blindly to 
obey. Really, one would almost think 
that I was describing the Fenian system 
in Ireland. Well, it isa sort of Fenian 
system in Ireland; but though a Fenian 
system, it is a Fenian system that is up- 
held by the exclusively Protestant party— 
by the party who profess to be the mono- 
polists of all the loyal feeling of the 
country. Now, when this House investi- 
gated the question in 1835, and weighed 
the whole of the evidence placed before 
it, what was the opinion of the House 
with regard to this Orange confederacy? 
Permit me to read a sentence from the Re- 
port of the Committee on the subject. 
They say there existed— 

‘An organized institution pervading Great 
Britain and her colonies to an extent never con- 
templated as possible, and which your Committee 
consider highly injurious to the discipline of His 


Majesty’s army and dangerous to the peace of His 
Majesty’s subjects ;” 


and they end by asking that steps should 
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be immediately taken for the ‘ suppres- 
sion” of the society. The House will 
have observed that there is a reference in 
the extract I have read from the 2Com- 
mittee’s Report to “‘ His Majesty’s army,” 
and the particular fact which came before 
the Committee to give rise to that was 
this :—At that time a certain Royal Duke, 
who was described in the Urange papers 
as the person “‘ who stood nearest to the 
throne,” gave his warrant to one Colonel 
Fairman to traverse the country as his 
deputy centre, to go from one part of the 
kingdom to the other, visiting the several 
military posts, and you who have read 
the accounts of the Fenian proceedings in 
Ireland during the last twelve months can- 
not fail to have remarked that, in like 
manner, the great head centre of Fenianism 
traversed England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, visiting the military depots on a 
special mission, just as one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s colonels traversed the country with 
a special commission from the Imperial 
head centre of Orangeism, who was also a 
Royal Duke. The places most frequented 
by the Fenian Centre were the barracks 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ; 
and all the money he could spare was 
devoted to inducing the soldiers to join 
his confederation, just as the Orangemen 
admitted all soldiers without the usual fee. 
It came out in evidence before the Com- 
mittee that Colonel Fairman, whose ex- 
ample General Stephens seems to have 
followed, went with the Royal ducal war- 
rant in his pocket from barrack to barrack ; 
and although the Commander-in-Chief 
issued a specific order that no member of 
the army should become a member of an 
Orange lodge, this Colonel Fairman, with 
the authority of the “ person nearest to the 
throne,” induced hundreds and thousands 
of His Majesty’s soldiers to join the con- 
federacy which this House considered as 
“ dangerous.” And it is this which gives a 
meaning to the passage I have read from 
the Committee’s Report, that it is highly 
injurious to “the discipline of His 
Majesty’s army.’’ [Mr. Conotty: What 
is the date of that transaction?] The 
Committee sat in 1835. I may state, for 
the information of the hon. Member, the 
Report and evidence are in the Library of 
this House. Upon examining the last volume 
it will be found that there was not a sin- 
gle colony of Her Majesty into which this 
“dangerous”? Orange system had not pe- 
netrated, corrupting the soldiers, causing 
them to recognise a head centre outside 
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the Commander-in-Chief, and pledging 
them on oath implicitly to obey the dicta 
of that head centre, and within ten hours 
from the issue of a mandate from him, 
wherever they were, to assemble for the 
purpose of performing his behests, what- 
ever they might be. {[ Mr. Conotty: That 
was thirty years ma Yes, thirty years 
ago, under the old rules; but the new 
rules are as exclusive, and require the 
same blind obedience to the head centre. 
At that period there was an eminent 
statesman who led the party opposite ; and 
speaking of the recommendation of the 
Committee, of the action of this House, of 
the Address to his Majesty—the then King 
—praying Him to direct that such measures 
should be taken as would suppress this 
dangerous conspiracy; of the fact that 
the Royal Duke, the Imperial head cen- 
tre, had given an undertaking, which he 
signed with his name “Ernest,” au- 
thorizing a gentleman named Maxwell 
to come to this House with his letter, 
declaring that he would at once dissolve 
the associated confederates — the late Sir 
Robert Peel said on that occasion—* It 
matters little if you do dissolve it as re- 
gards its external form, unless you also 
dissolve it as regards its spirit,” and I 
maintain that in spirit that society still 
lives. 

Mr. E. W. VERNER: I rise to order, 
Mr. Speaker. I should like to know from 
you what all this has to do with the con- 
duct of the magistrates to whom the hon. 
Gentleman refers ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has given notice of a Motion; and at this 
moment it is difficult for me to tell how 
this will bear upon it, though it certainly 
seems to be travelling rather wide of the 
mark, 

Sin JOHN GRAY: I readily bow to 
your decision, Sir. I fear that for a time 
I must appear to travel a little wide of the 
Question I have put on the paper; but I 
trust I shall be able to show that all the 
facts I adduce bear directly upon the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland, as af- 
fected by the exclusive organization alluded 
to in the judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh. 
I respectfully but confidently come to ask 
the House to express an opinion upon this 
case. It is an important case, because of 
the extent of the district to which the 
principle of that case applies. If I do not 
establish by the facts that the failure of 
justice in Ireland in this case is but an 
example of many similar cases, then I will 
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admit that the hon. Gentleman is right 
in calling me to order. What I de- 
sire to show at this moment is, that a 
former Leader of that side of the House 
said in the year 1836 that unless the dan- 
gerous confederacy abandoned its spirit as 
well as its form no good whatever would 
result; and that afterwards, instead of 
dissolving in fact, they only changed their 
rules, the new rules having been prepared 
by a right hon. Gentleman who has since 
occupied the position of Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Upon the organization being 
altered it was re-established in Ireland, and 
before I sit down I think I shall be able 
to satisfy the House that that organization 
attempts to interfere even with this 
House, and certainly does interfere largely 
with the electoral system which is under 
the special protection of this House. I 
will give the House an illustration, which 
has just occurred to my mind, of the man- 
ner in which this organized system acts. 
After this House had adopted the Resolu- 
tion I have referred to, after His Majesty 
had declared his Royal opinion that this 
organization was dangerous to the public 
peace and ought to be suppressed, the 
Orange system was rehabilitated in Ire- 
land, and at this moment there is said to 
be upwards of 120,000 men in the organ- 
ization in Ireland, all bound to obey their 
head centre. The ostentatious displays 
made by these confederates is extraordi- 
nary. Some time ago I went to a Northern 
county as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation, and the Gentleman who opposed 
me was successful, and is therefore well 
known to this House. Some years pre- 
viously that Gentleman, who was then 
Grand Master of the Orangemen either 
of the county or of the province, drove 
ostentatiously to the assizes with his 
orange scarf around him, and, so attired, 
walked into the court to assume the 
duties of foreman of the Grand Jury of 
the county. Now, that isa fact which came 
almost within my own personal cogni- 
zance. It is also known to some Gen- 
tlemen who are sitting not far from me, 
and I venture to ask was that consistent 
with the due administration of justice? 
[Major Knox: What date?] About 1850, 
and since its new organization. On that 
day there was a dinner of the Grand 
Jury of the county; an hon. Member of 
this House, who is now present, and saw the 
exhibition I refer to, was at that dinner, 
and I now appeal to him to vouch for 
the accuracy of the statement I made. 
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That dinner was attended by the Grand 
Jury, whose duty it was to appear in the 
box as impartial administrators of justice, 
and if they had not the virtue of impar- 
tiality at least were bound to assume the 
semblance of it. Now, the Orangemen 
have as one of their rules that no man 
who was, or is a Catholic, shall be iden- 
tified in any way with their organization. 
The hon. Member to whom I have re. 
ferred is a Protestant, and not a Catholic, 
He was sitting at a window in the room 
when the Grand Master who had driven 
to the court house that morning with an 
Orange scarf upon his shoulder in the 
capacity of Grand Master, rose as fore- 
man of the Grand Jury, and gave as a 
toast— 


“ The glorious, pious and immortal memory of 
the great and good King William, who saved us 
from Popery, slavery, brass money and wooden 
shoes, and may he who refuses tv drink the toast 
b e ” 


Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
must appeal to the Speaker. They had 
been travelling back some thirty years, 
and now the hon. Gentleman was about to 
favour them with some account of certain 
festivities. He appealed to the Speaker 
to say if the hon. Gentleman was in order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
travelling wide of his notice, as he himself 
admitted just now. It would be. more 
in accordance with the rules of debate if 
he would confine himself to the matter 
referred to in the notice before the House. 

Sm JOHN GRAY: I am bound to 
abide by the decision of the Chair; but 
according to my view of the question, the 
Motion has reference to the administration 
of justice in Ireland, and I wish to in- 
dicate the facts which have induced me 
to bring before the House this particu- 
lar case, and which will show that a 
condition of things exists in Ireland 
which of necessity impairs the adminis- 
tration of justice, and acts in such a 
manner as at least to destroy all confidence 
in its impartial administration. What 1 
was endeavouring to show the House was 
that this organization alluded to by Mr. 
Justice Keogh in the statement which I 
have read to the House, exists to a very 
large extent in Ireland, and that persons 
who are bound by their official position, 
and who declare upon their oath that they 
will administer justice impartially to all 
the Queen’s subjects, occasionally enter 
the Courts of Justice with all their Orange 
sympathies fully influencing them, and 
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that they enter those Courts of Justice 
decked out in Orange insignia. As an il- 
lustration of this, I may mention the fact 
that when the foreman of the Grand Jury 
of the Northern county went into court, 
as 1 described, he was met with a cheer 
from his sympathisers, though he went 
there so attired avowedly for the purpose 
of administering justice; and I contend 
that such a state of affairs is calculated to 
revent the impartial administration of 
justice in Ireland, and leaves on the minds 
of suitors an impression similar to that 
which is left on the mind of Mr. Justice 
Keogh that such persons are utterly un- 
fit for the performance of magisterial 
functions. If you decide that I am not 
to read the remnant of this precious toast 
I will leave it to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to give us a description of what the 
toast is, as they, no doubt, are in the 
habit of drinking it. I will not pursue 
the subject further; but I now wish to 
call attention to another matter of some 
importance in reference to the very prin- 
ciple brought before a public court by Mr. 
Justice Keogh, which I ventured to bring 
under the notice of this higher court, 
which I contend is bound in honour to 
see that the laws which it enacts are 
impartially administered in all parts of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. The ex-Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland (the right hon. 
Maziere Brady) having taken cognizance 
of the facts which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site say I am not in order in mentioning 
here—but which I take this opportunity of 
saying I will bring forward on a future 
occasion in a manner that cannot be 
deemed beyond my notice; for if ample 
justice be not done in this case I shall 
feel it to be my duty to place a notice 
on the paper for an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying Her to take the whole 
question of the Orange confederation into 
Her most gracious consideration, when I 
hope to have an opportunity of bringing 
out the whole of the facts—the ex-Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland (Mr. Brady), taking 
the facts, which I am not at liberty to state, 
into his consideration, came to the con- 
clusion that, as the chief administrator of 
the law in Ireland, as the person who re- 
presented the Executive appointed by the 
votes of this House to carry out the law 
with impartial and even-handed justice in 
Ireland, no gentleman who was a member 
of that confederation was fit to hold Her 
Majesty’s commission ; and by a letter 
which he addressed to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of the county of Down he declared that 
he would not in future give the commis- 
sion of the peace to any person who was 
a member of the confederation. That 
letter was discussed a good deal in the 
public press, and was discussed also in 
both Houses of Parliament; and I hold 
in my hand a statement which was made 
inthe year 1858, with reference to that 
letter, by the late Lord Carlisle—a noble- 
man who was familiar with the whole 
state of society in Ireland, and was for 
some time chief of the Executive Govern- 
ment there. Speaking of the town of 
Belfast, which had been notorious for 
being perpetually in a state of civil war- 
fare on account of the disunion which was 
created by that Orange confederation, Lord 
Carlisle said— 

“The recurrence of these most unhappy and 
most disgraceful riots in Belfast only served to 
strengthen his conviction that the Irish Govern- 
ment last year acted in consonance both with their 
duty and with the strictest policy and prudence in 
taking the only step which it was in their power 
as a Government to take to show their disapproval 
of exclusive religious societies and organizations, 
by refusing any fresh appointment of members of 


the Orange society to the office of magistrate.”— 
[3 Hansard, cl. 1594.] 


I wish now to call attention to the happy 
results that followed a more recent and 
more stringent proceeding in the town 
of Belfast. Immediately after the pub- 
lication of the Lord Chancellor’s letter a 
Royal Commission was issued to inquire 
into the condition of Belfast, and how it 
occurred that that city was always in a state 
of chronic civil war. The Commissioners 
went to Belfast, where they found that 
most of the magistrates were sympath- 
isers with one side, and that the entire 
police force, with the exception of six or 
seven individuals, were members of one 
religious persuasion. It was reported by 
the Commissioners, one of whom is at 
present Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court in Ireland, that out of a police force 
consisting of 160 men but about half-a- 
dozen were Roman Catholics, while the 
whole of the rest were Protestants. They 
also reported that some of the police ap- 
pointed by the local magistrates—gentle- 
men who were themselves sympathisers 
with, if not members of, Orange societies— 
appeared in Orange processions, with 
Orange ribbands bound round their staves, 
and recommended that there should be a 
change ina system which tolerated such 
occurrences. The Report was not, how- 
ever, acted upon. The brethren of Belfast 
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had friends in high quarters, and from 
the year 1858 up to 1864 Belfast con- 
tinued to be in that condition which 
warranted Lord Derby in stating that 
it was a disgrace to a civilized coun- 
try that the most opulent, and the most 
flourishing, and most commercial city in 
the kingdom should be in a perpetual state 
of civil war. Sir, in the year 1864 the 
town of Belfast was for five whole days in 
a state of actual siege. [Major Knox: 
Belfast is not Tyrone. } know Belfast 
is not Tyrone, and I mention the case of 
Belfast because the same system, if not of 
partial justice, at least of want of con- 
fidence in the magistracy, prevails all 
through the North of Ireland, and I desire 
to show that if the same remedy which 
was so effectively applied to Belfast within 
the past year were applied elsewhere, the 
stigma which has been removéd from Bel- 
fast might also be removed from the other 
places where similar practices still prevail. 
During the party riots in Belfast in 1864, 
811 persons were wounded. Of these, 
ninety-eight suffered from gunshot wounds, 
and eleven of them died. There is in this 
House an hon. and learned Gentleman who 
was deputed, in common with another 
learned Gentleman, to inquire into the 
proper means of supplying an impartial 
police and impartial magisterial authority 
to put down those Orange displays and 
party riots which gave such unenviable 
notoriety to Belfast. Those Gentlemen 
reported that the number of Catholics in 
the police force dwindled down to five; 
that the police were looked upon as a 
partizan force in that town; and that the 
control of the police and the appointment 
of them ought to be taken out of the hands 
of the local authorities altogether, and 
that two stipendiary magistrates, the one 
a Roman Catholic, and the other a Pro- 
testant, should be appointed in their stead. 
This recommendation was acted on, and 
the local magistrates, one of whom rode at 
the head of an Orange funeral procession 
during the riots, and was cheered by the 
brethren, ceased to have any control over 
the police force, and from that day to this 
there has not been a single party riot in 
Belfast. Now if this course were adopted 
throughout the North of Ireland there 
would be no more party contention, and 
no more party processions, for the persons 
otherwise disposed to take part in those 
exhibitions would know that prompt and 
effectual justice would be done upon all 
who violated the law. Sir, we were en- 
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gaged last Session, and we have been 
occupied this Session, in endeavouring to 
produce a good electoral system through- 
out the country, by which every man en- 
titled to a vote should receive the fran- 
chise. There is nothing which this House 
is more jealous of than external influence 
exercised over the enfranchised classes, 
Whether that influence be that of coercion 
or of bribery, or of secret intimidation 
emanating from some all-pervading power 
which issues mandates in secret from 
sources the existence of which are known 
only to the initiated, matters not. The 
House of Commons in all cases feels called 
upon to protect those whom it has deemed 
worthy of enfranchisement, But what, 
let me ask, is the practice of this Orange 
Association with respect to electors who 
join their confederacy. I hold in my hand 
a Report of the proceedings of the Grand 
Orange meeting, held in Dublin, at which 
Lord Dungannon and the hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir William Verner) and 
other distinguished personages were pre 
sent, and I find that among the business 
transacted was the consideration of a re- 
port upon the electoral condition of the 
county of Londonderry, and that forty- 
three members of Lodges in that county 
were expelled because they had voted con- 
trary to the orders of the head centres. 

Mr. E. W. VERNER: I rise to order, 
Sir; we have not yet reached the Irish 
Reform Bill. 

Sir JOHN GRAY: I am quite aware 
of that fact ; but I merely refer to the 
influence which this association exerts to 
show the House the extent to which the 
classes whom it has enfranchised are inter- 
fered with. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject does not 
fall within the Motion of which the hon, 
Gentleman has given notice. 

Srr JOHN GRAY: Sir, I shall cheer- 
fully bow to your judgment, and pass to 
another branch of the subject. Since I 
gave notice of this Motion I haye received 
several communications from the county of 
Tyrone, for the accuracy of which I can- 
not be expected to vouch, but I give them 
to the House as they reached me. Some 
of them state that there are only one or 
two Roman Catholic magistrates on the 
bench in that large county, although the 
great majority of cases to be decided by 
the magistrates arise out of party riots 
between Orangemen and Roman Catholics. 
I have also been credibly informed that 
the jury panel contains about 150 names, 
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and that although the Roman Catholic 
population of Tyrone is, in round num- 
bers, 134,000 against 103,000 Protestants 
of all denominations. Now with these 
notorious facts, and regard being had to 
the additional circumstance that so many 
of the magistrates are either themselves 
members of the Orange confederacy, or 
warm sympathizers, we cannot feel sur- 
prised that a strong feeling of distrust in 
the administration of justice should per- 
yade the public mind. And, Sir, I respect- 
fully submit that, when an occurrence of 
so remarkable a character as that de- 
nounced by Mr. Justice Keogh is brought 
under its notice, it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment and of the House of Commons 
to give expression to their opinions, and 
to indicate a determination that vigorous 
action will be taken to secure that justice 
shall be as impartially administered to 
Roman Catholics in the North of Ireland, 
as to any other class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in any other portion of her domi- 
nions. But we may be told that the judg- 
ment delivered by Mr. Justice Keogh was 
exaggerated, and not itself impartial. In 
order to meet any such assertion, should it 
be made, I may cite as an illustration of 
the perfect impartiality of that distin- 
guished Judge, that on the very same day 
on which he passed a sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment, with hard labour, 
on six Roman Catholic prisoners, and sen- 
tenced one Protestant to six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, he also, in 
another case of riotous assembling which 
came before him, sentenced six Roman 
Catholics to six months’ imprisonment with 
the addition of hard labour. This was 
in the Pomeroy case, and in that case I 
should state that the steward of one of 
the magistrates before whom the accused 
persons had to appear at petty sessions was 
the person who carried the Orange drum 
to excite animosity between Roman Ca- 
tholics and Orangemen. That magistrate 
may be very just, and no doubt is; but 
will the public accept him as impartial in 
sucha case? I am aware, Sir, that it was 
said by the learned Judge that the bell of 
the Roman Catholic Church was rung at 
Donoughmore, but what, let me ask, is 
the practice in the county of Tyrone, 
which led to the necessity of that measure. 
Shortly before the riot took place at 
Donoughmore, the Roman Catholic clergy- 
men of Pomeroy, an adjacent district, re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, informing him 
that his parishioners would soon have a 
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visit from the ‘ True Blues.” Now, it is 
but right the House should know what a 
visit from the “‘ True Blues ” to a Catholic 
district really means. The town of Dun- 
gannon, which is represented by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Knox), received a visit from the ‘“ True 
Blues” about a year previous to the ‘ in- 
vasion”” of Donoughmore. He will, 
doubtless, recollect the riot of 1865, and 
that the town was wrecked—that is, the 
Catholic houses and the chief hotel in the 
town were reduced to a ruin. Dungannon 
was wrecked in 1865, under the new rules, 
just as Maghery was wrecked some thirty 
years before under the old rules. The 
rules were altered, but the practice was 
the same. The case of Maghery is re- 
ported by the Committee I adverted to, and 
in that Report it is stated that the ‘“‘ True 
Blues” paid a visit to that village, which 
was inhabited by Catholics. The place 
was the property of Lord Charlemont, and 
on ,that occasion the “ Killyman” Blues 
wrecked it, by smashing the doors and 
windows, breaking the furniture, and 
everything movable within the house, and 
turning out the inhabitants to find shelter 
in the ditches. On that occasion property 
of Lord Charlemont to the value of £600 
was destroyed by the invading Blues, and 
I feel it mght to the venerable Baronet 
opposite to state to his credit that he ac- 
companied the wreckers during the whole 
of that day, endeavouring to stay their 
hands, but in vain. He was not at that 
time authorized by the chief centre to 
command, and they wrecked the houses 
before his face, against all his entreaties 
and remonstrances. In this case there were 
no imprisonments, for it appeared that the 
plea that there were no identifications was 
to the full availed of by the Killyman 
wreckers. This was what was meant by 
a visit from the “True Blues” in 1830. 
This was what was meant by the visit to 
Dungannon in 1865. When, therefore, 
the people of Donoughmore heard that the 
“True Blues” were coming among them 
in force, and at night, what could they do 
but sound the alarm, assemble together, 
and protect themselves against the in- 
vaders? In these wreckings of villages 
the Orangemen spared neither sex nor age, 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Dungannon knows well that such are 
their practices. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is himself a member of the 
Orange confederation. The town he re- 
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mits. He knows that on such occasions 
Orangemen, always of course excepting 


” the head centres, respect neither house of 


God nor the house of man, and that every 
body who does not bow down to the 
Moloch of Orangeism is regarded as an 
enemy. I have now only to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland if he had read 
or had had his attention called to the 
observations reported to have been made 
by Mr. Justice Keogh at the assize court 
of the county of Tyrone on Friday last, 
with reference to the conduct of certain 
justices of the peace for that county, and 
the alleged consequent failure of justice ; 
and whether any and what steps had been 
taken by the Irish Executive to institute a 
full inquiry into the facts of the case, and 
the conduct of the magistrates referred to; 
and if no steps had been taken, was it 
the intention of the Government to take 
any and what steps in relation thereto? I 
also beg to move for the papers in con- 
nection with the subject. . 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Questjon, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, Copies of any Corre- 
spondence that has taken place with reference to 
cases referred to in Mr. Justice Keogh’s state- 
ment at the Assize Court of the county of Tyrone, 
and of the Letter of Lord Chancellor Brady to 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Down, on 
the impropriety of conferring the commission of 
the peace on Members of the Orange Association ; 
and, of any Correspondence that arose thereupon,” 
—(Sir John Gray,) 


—instead thereof. 


Coroner STUART KNOX said, that as 
one of the bench of magistrates attacked 
by the hon. Member, he had to thank him 
for bringing the question before the House, 
although, in doing so, the hon. Member 
had travelled into matters not at all con- 
nected with the subject. The hon. Mem- 
ber had abused the Orange lodges; but he 
did not seem to know that not one of the 
magistrates sitting on the bench on the 
day referred to was an Orangeman. He 
(Colonel Knox) was not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that he was an Orangeman, and so long 
as he obeyed the laws of his country he 
believed he had a right to continue to be 
one. The hon. Member had alluded to 
confederations; but had the hon. Member 
never belonged to one. Had he forgotten 
1848? The hon. Member had spoken of 
illegal processions. Had he forgotten the 
procession in which he himself had taken 
part in 1865? [Sir Joun Gray: Where?]} 
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In Dublin. At that procession, conducted 
under the auspices of the late Government, 
and at which the hon. Member was promi. 
nent, there were bands, and banners, and 
party emblems, which brought it clearly 
within the Act against illegal processions, 
He hoped Mr. Justice Keogh had em- 
powered the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to explain the hasty and ill-judged words 
which he had used, and to which the hon, 
Member had now called attention. He 
would tell the House what really hap- 
pened. It was the habit of the Protestants 
in the North of Ireland to go about in the 
evening and amuse themselves by the 
music of drums and fifes. If party tunes 
were played they put themselves within 
the reach of the law. For himself, he did 
not approve of such a practice. He wished 
it could be got rid of; but the hon. Mem- 
ber would find that the habit was too in. 
veterate to be easily put down so long as 
the persons acted according to law. On 
the occasion in question a small party of 
Protestants went to Donoughmore to meet 
another party whose drums they had bor- 
rowed. On their way they met the police, 
whose conduct on this, as on all other occa- 
sions, redounded highly to their credit. The 
police desired the party to leave off their 
drumming, and they did so instantly. After 
this an attack was made upon them by a 
party of Roman Catholics from Donough- 
more. He would read the evidence which 
was taken before the magistrates, and 
which would show how far Mr. Justice 
Keogh was justified in the observations he 
made from the bench. Constable O'Neill 
stated that the Protestants ceased to beat 
the drums when they were told, and that 
after this the Roman Catholics came and 
made an attack on them, shouting out, 
“ We will kill every man of them,” and 
striking right and left. The constable 
added that the chapel bell was rung, and 
that he went to stop it— 

“The drumming party were conducting them- 
selves quietly when going through the town. 
Heard no party tunes played. Saw no firearms 
with them, or weapons of any kind. When the 
drumming party were returning from Mr. Lyle’s 
gate the town (Roman Catholic) party went to 
meet them. The drumming party were attacked 
before they got into the town. They afterwards 
went on towards the Cross, and were again at- 
tacked at it. Up to the time they were attacked 
I did not see a weapon in the hands of the 
drumming party, nor observe them doing any- 
thing improper. They committed no breach of the 
peace until they were first attacked on the road, at 
which time they were not beating the drums. They 
did not then retaliate, as we managed to keep 
them asunder, 
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{Mr.Surrrvan: Where are you taking the 
evidence from?] He was reading from 
the Belfast News Letter, and he had good 
authority for stating that it was a correct 
report. Did the hon. Member wish the 
magistrates to commit men for trial when 
even a Roman Catholic policeman declared 
that they committed no breach of the 
peace when attacked, and did not retaliate? 
The effect of the Judge’s language would 
be to rouse ill-blood between the Orange- 
men and Roman Catholics of Tyrone and 
the North of Ireland, and to bring the 
bench into contempt. The magistrates to 
whom this stigma was affixed did not de- 
serve it. They were highminded men, 
who had acted disinterestedly, without 
partiality or favour. If the hon. Member 
opposite chose to move for a Committee on 
the subject, the magistrates were ready to 
meet him, and it would be shown that 
they were men who were perfectly fitted 
to hold the commission of the peace. The 
hon. Member had made much of the ac- 
cusation brought by Mr. Justice Keogh 
against Mr. Lyle, who had been a magis- 
trate in the district for many years, who 
was no Orangeman, and who had always 
done his duty fairly and honestly. What 
Mr. Lyle wished to say, when he attempted 
to interrupt the Judge, was, that none of 
the Protestants were identified as doing 
anything contrary to law. If he had been 
allowed to finish his sentence to that effect 
it might have made a different impression 
on the mind of the learned Judge. That 
learned functionary had himself used lan- 
guage which was hardly juStifiable. He 
advised the Roman Catholics to keep 
within their houses, but to watch the 
movements of the Protestants doggedly, 
intently, determinedly. He would ask 
the House whether that was language 
proper to be used from the bench, or whe- 
ther it was not calculated to stir up ill- 
blood in the country? With regard to 
the single Protestant who was tried by 
Mr, Justice Keogh, and who was told by 
the Judge that he ought to have been in- 
dicted, not for an assault, but for a riot, 
the information which he (Colonel Knox) 
got was to this effect—that this man pushed 
the constable before the Roman Catholic 
party came up, and when, therefore, no 
rioting had taken place. If he had been 
indicted for a riot the bill would have 
been thrown out by the Grand Jury. After 
this statement which he had made, and 
which he believed to contain a plain nar- 
rative of the facts, he thought he had a 
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right to ask the noble Lord whether he 
would not call upon Mr. Justice Keogh 
to remove the stigma which he had cast, 
not upon the justices of that bench alone, 
but upon those of the whole of the North 
of Ireland, thus bringing the whole ad- 
ministration of justice into contempt. As 
to there being no Roman Catholic magis- 
trates in Tyrone, he admitted this might 
possibly be the case; but that was because 
there were not resident gentlemen of that 
persuasion in a station of life that would 
qualify them for the bench. He was 
sure no one who knew the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Tyrone would doubt his 
willingness to act with perfect impartiality 
in the matter. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
felt a painful duty had been cast upon him. 
He would state the facts of the case as 
they occurred, and he would ask the hon. 
Member (Sir John Gray) how he could 
justify himself to the House for having 
ignored the evidence in the case, and tried 
to hide from the House the real facts, while 
he went on for more than an hour endea- 
vouring to poison the public mind with re- 
spect to the administration of justice in the 
North of Ireland. This might be strong 
language; but he was forced to say that 
it had never been his painful duty to hear 
so extraordinary an attempt as this was 
to malign and misrepresent the conduct 
of worthy men. He could understand the 
object of the hon. Gentleman in going 
back to the events of 1835, in order to 
produce an impression upon the public 
mind which the facts of the present case, 
taken by themselves, would not justify. 
He would give the House a plain and 
simple statement of the facts. He would 
begin by referring to the charge of Mr. 
Justice Keogh, which was quoted by the 
hon. Member opposite. How far that 
learned and excellent Judge had been cor- 
rectly reported he was not able to say; 
but if the report as quoted was correct, 
then the learned Judge must have received 
some secret evidence, which certainly was 
not brought before the public. He would 
tell the House what really did happen. 
Before doing so, he must state that just 
before the assizes an anonymous letter ap- 
peared in the county paper, the production 
of a violent partizan—a most improper 
letter, for the writer had the insolence to 
pretend to teach the jury their duty, and 
told them that all the Roman Catholics 
ought to be punished at once. The counsel 
for the prisoners, knowing that he had not 
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a leg to stand upon, appealed to Mr. Jus- 
tice Keogh to say whether that letter was 
not fitted to poison the public mind, and 
asked him to postpone the case, as it was 
impossible that the prisoners could, under 
the circumstances, have a fair trial. Mr. 
Justice Keogh read the letter, and, though 
he could not consent to postpone the trial, 
his indignation was strongly roused by 
the letter, and he said he wished he had 
the writer in court, and that he could 
punish him. He (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
heartily wished so too. The men pleaded 
guilty at once, and the Judge was called 
upon to pass sentence while the feeling of 
indignation was still strong upon him. It 
was under the influence of these feelings 
that he made—if correctly reported—the 
statements which had been read to the 
House. Then, with regard to Mr. Lyle, 
who attempted to interrupt the Judge, and 
who said that the Protestants could not 
be identified—what Mr. Lyle meant to 
say was, not that they were not identified 
personally, for they were well known, but 
that they were not identified as having 
taken part in anything illegal. But he 
was rather nervous, and he interrupted 
the court, which he had no business to 
do; and when he endeavoured to explain, 
he was put down by Mr. Justice Keogh. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite talked of his 
love of justice. God preserve Ireland! 
A more unworthy attempt to speak in the 
name of justice had never come under his 
notice. A certain number of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics were indicted for 
rioting and assembling illegally, and the 
hon. Gentleman, having read the evi- 
dence, said that the magistrates dismissed 
the charges against the Protestants, and 
sent the Roman Catholics for trial. He 
charged the hon. Gentleman with having 
made that statement, or, at least, having 
conveyed that impression. 

Sm JOHN GRAY: I did not make 
that statement. I stated that one was 
sent for trial, and the others were not 
committed. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON: It was 
pretty much the same. Was it a magis- 
trate’s duty to commit two Protestants 
because he had committed two Roman 
Catholics, or vice versd? Or was it his 
duty to listen to the evidence, and see how 
it applied to each person? Why did not 
the hon. Gentleman read to the House 
certain portions of the evidence which he 
had altogether omitted to refer to. The 
evidence of one of the Roman Catholic 
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witnesses—a Roman Catholic sergeant— 
distinctly stated that the Protestants were 
not guilty of anything illegal. But it 
would not have suited the hon. Gentle. 
man’s ideas of impartial justice to have 
read that. The hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was to vilify the magistrates, and to con- 
vey to the House one of the most one-sided 
and unfair representations he had ever 
heard. A sub-constable—a Roman Catho- 
lic—stated in his evidence that the Pro. 
testants were not armed ; that they played 
no party tunes ; that they had no colours; 
and that they committed no illegal acts; 
and that the Roman Catholics attacked 
them with stones and other weapons, their 
leaders saying that they would kill every 
one of them. Against the six Roman 
Catholics who were indicted there was the 
most distinct evidence of their having 
committed a breach of the law; but every 
Protestant who was charged. with the ex- 
ception of the one who was proved to have 
committed an assault, and who was now 
undergoing imprisonment, it was shown 
had done nothing. The hon. Gentleman 
had spoken for an hour and a half to en- 
deavour to show that they were all equally 
guilty, but that the Roman Catholics were 
all sent for trial, while the Protestants 
were all discharged. That was the charge 
made by the representative of impartial 
justice, and lover of truth! The hon. 
Member also talked of “armed Orange- 
men.” Throughout the whole investi- 
gation it was stated that they had no 
arms, and it was distinctly stated that 
when attacked they did not retaliate. The 
Protestant party came with drums along 
the high road. There was nothing illegal 
in that. There were no colours and no 
arms ; und yet the hon. Gentleman talked 
of armed Orangemen. Both witnesses— 
the Roman Catholic serjeant and the Ro- 
man Catholic sub-constable—said they saw 
no arms. The party came up playing 
music, but not party tunes; they had no 
emblems, there was not a single element 
of illegality. Atacertain place the officers 
met the party and said, ‘ Pray don’t go 
on with that drumming, it may create a 
disturbance.” The party complied and 
stopped playing immediately. Other per- 
sons who were also indicted attacked the 
party with stones and other missiles. The 
sub-constable, according to the Report, 
said— 

“The first person I recognised coming for- 
ward to attack the drumming party was Patrick 
M‘Cluskey. [The witness here identified all 
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the Roman Catholic prisoners.] M‘Cluskey and 
O'Connor were the first to strike the drumming 
party. Those two men came forward shouting 
‘ Kill them ; we will kill them every one.’ They 
struck all round them—every one that they could 
get a blow at belonging to the drumming party.” 
The witness proceeded to say that he and 
another constable attempted to interfere. 
He then named other two principals, 
Loughlin and M‘Girr, and then a third, 
Nogher, and gave distinct evidence of vio- 
lence on the part of each. Nogher was— 

“ Shouting that Lyle (a magistrate) was away 
from home, and that they had the town to them- 
selves. The other defendants of the same party 
were all striking at each other, or throwing 
stones.” 

The witness then came to the names of the 
opposite party. He said— 

“T did not see Thornberry strike any one—on 
the contrary, he did all that he could to quell the 
disturbance. Reney only caught me. Dilworth 
did nothing. M‘Ateer did nothing but beat a 
drum. Stewart did nothing whatever.’’ 


Thus this party committed no illegal act, 
but did what they could to check others, 
except one, who committed an assault, 
and was punished for it. Thus, man by 
man, the evidence proved the one party 
to be guilty, and on the other hand, man 
by man, the police constables testified 
that the other party had committed no 
illegal act. Yet the hon. Member spoke 
for an hour-and-a-half to induce the House 
to believe that the magistrates had evidence 
before them showing that all these men 
were equally guilty. In cross-examina- 
tion, sub-constable O’Neill said— 

“The drumming party were conducting them- 
selves quietly when going through the town. 
Heard no party tunes played. Saw no firearms 
with them, nor weapons of any kind.” 

The hon. Gentleman (Sir John Gray) 
talked of “‘ armed Orangemen.” Through- 
out the whole of this investigation the 
term ‘armed Orangemen” was never 
introduced. The witnesses always spoke 
of Protestants. That statement was com- 
pletely confirmed by the evidence given by 
sub-constable Thackaber, who saw all the 
men who were convicted assaulting the 
drumming party. It appeared that Mr. 
Justice Keogh had made representations 
to the authorities, and, for his part, he 
would invite the fullest inquiry into the 
circumstances. But he could not help again 
asking honourable Englishmen and hon- 
ourable Irishmen what was the reason for 
poisoning the minds of those who were to 
hear the evidence by a statement such as 
had been made to the House that evening. 
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Was it right to endeavour to induce the 
House to suppose, in opposition to the 
facts, that the magistrates, in dealing with 
men who were equally guilty, had com- 
mitted all the Roman Catholics and had 
discharged all the Protestants. Was it by 
such statements as these that Ireland was 
to be regenerated? Was that impartial 
justice? Why should magistrates, when 
they made a distinction between the in- 
nocent and the guilty, be charged with 
having come to their decision in conse- 
quence of political or religious bias? He 
pitied the man who was capable of making 
such a use of his position as a Member of 
the House of Commons, and he trusted 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech would have a 
very different effect from that intended. 
Some remarks had been made respecting 
the absurdity of people going about with 
bands of music, and he certainly did not 
think it a very wise thing to do; but a 
distinction must be drawn between what 
was sensible and what was legal. Un- 
fortunately, there was not in Ireland so 
much social amusement as was desirable ; 
and, consequently, the people were led into 
the habit of playing music in a manner 
which sometimes unfortunately resulted in 
a disturbance. Drumming on the high 
road was certainly legal, though he did 
not at all approve the practice, as it had a 
tendency to arouse bygone animosities. 
The House had been told that the Pro- 
testant party had been solely to blame; 
but no mention had been made of the most 
gross outrage of all, the breaking into the 
belfry at night by two Roman Catholics 
tolling the bells and rousing the whole 
country. The exponent of impartial jus- 
tice, however, had not thought proper to 
allude to that circumstance, although hav- 
ing read the evidence, the hon. Member 
could not have been ignorant of it. He 
trusted he had made it plain to the House 
that the magistrates had acted in accord- 
ance with the sworn testimony given be- 
fore them, without being influenced in any 
way by the fact of the accused being Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he would not 
have interfered were it not for the obser- 
vations made by the hon. Member for 
Dungannon respecting Mr. Justice Keogh, 
which he would not allow to pass un- 
challenged. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Dungannon (Colonel Knox) said he was 
an Orangeman ; but even that did not jus- 
tify him in saying that the O’Connell pro- 
cession in Dublin was illegal. He (Mr. 
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Sullivan) would rather hear the opinion of 
a lawyer on that point. He would answer 
for Judge Keogh that he had not given 
instructions for his defence to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Judge Keogh was 
not the man to intrust his defence to any 
other person and rested his defence on the 
due discharge of his public duties. He 
(Mr. Sullivan) defied hon. Members to 
point to any act of the learned Judge’s 
judicial life that was not deserving of ap- 
proval. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Dungannon should have quoted correctly 
the observations of the learned Judge. 
After the passage ‘“‘keep within your 
homes, watch their movements doggedly, 
silently, determinedly,” he should have 
added the words that followed—‘ and 
when they break the laws appeal to the 
laws of your country: they are able to 
protect you.”” Why did the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dungannon suppress 
that part of the Judge’s observations? 
Was that the practice of the Dungannon 
Orangemen? Judge Keogh never advised 
that revenge should be taken by the Ro- 
man Catholics. [Colonel Knox: The pas- 
sage was read before by the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray)] That 
was not a fair way for the hon. and gal- 
lant Member to treat the House when the 
character of a distinguished Judge was 
assailed. By omitting the material and 
important part of the observations the hon. 
and gallant Member had misrepresented 
the learned Judge. Again, he (Mr. Sulli- 
van) would repeat the words that were 
omitted—‘“‘ when they break the laws ap- 
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peal to the laws of your country, and they | 


are able to protect you;” and he (Mr. | 
| English Members who agree with the hon. 


Sullivan) hoped that these words of wis- 
dom would reach the ears of the Dungan- 
non Orangemen. The Orangemen of Ire- 
land assumed to themselves a monopoly of 


loyalty while they did enormous injury to | 


the country. They had no right to make 


such an assumption ; there were as loyal | 


men Roman Catholics in Ireland as any 
Orangemen. It was upon sworn informa- 
tions returned by the magistrates from 
petty sessions that Judge Keogh made his 
observations. It appeared that 120 Protes- 
tants, with drums and fifes, with two 
horsemen in front, marched into Donough- 
more, and an affray took place. It was 
said the constable could not identify them 
because they were strangers and came 
from another part of the country; but 
that was a miserable and unworthy quib- 
ble ; and this patent fact stood out—every 
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Roman Catholic was returned for trial, 
and every Protestant was let off except 
the one man who struck the constable in 
the face. But no great credit could be 
given to the Tyrone magistrates for send- 
ing the Protestant to trial who struck the 
constable in the face. He thought this 
Was a serious case, and so far from the 
Chief Secretary having instructions from 
the learned Judge, the matter would be 
investigated. But he (Mr. Sullivan) was 
not going to pronounce an opinion on the 
conduct of the Tyrone magistrates. That 
would become a subject of investigation 
by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who 
would no doubt deal with it fairly and 
impartially. But whatever might be the 
result of that investigation, he was con- 
vinced it would be found that the as. 
sault made upon that distinguished Judge, 
Mr. Justice Keogh, was wholly unjusti- 
fiable. 

Lorpv NAAS: Four hours of the time of 
the House were never, to my knowledge, 
worse employed than they have been this 
evening. The Notice given by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) was 
perfectly justifiable, considering the re- 
marks that have been made on the conduct 
of the magistrates from the bench. The 
hon. Gentleman having given notice of a 
question—which I was ready to answer at 
once—took the opportunity of delivering 
a speech to which I will not allude at 
length. The hon. Member delivered a 
speech characterized by the worst qualities 
that distinguished our debates in the worst 
period of our history. The only conse- 
quence it can produce is unmixed and 
unmitigated mischief. I am sure that the 


Member for Kilkenny in political opinions 
will regret that he should have thought fit 
to go back forty years and rake up stories 
and public events which every true lover 
of his country must desire had never hap- 
pened. The learned Judge who made the 
remarks to which the attention of the 
House has been directed stated that he 
intended to draw the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the conduct of the particular 
magistrate and of some other magistrates. 
I can only say, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that up to this moment no such 
communication has been made. When 
such communication is made—as I have 
no doubt it will be made after the words 
that fell from the learned Judge—I can 
answer for myself and for the Lord Chan- 
cellor that a fair opportunity will be given 
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for a full and impartial inquiry near the 
place where those occurrences are said to 
have taken place. Every one who comes 
forward to take part in the inquiry and to 
offer the evidence they think they ought 
to offer will be heard, and then it will be 
for the Lord Chancellor and the Members 
of the Executive Government to decide 
upon the result of the inquiry. It would 
have been more generous and proper, aud 
more suited to his position as an impartial 
Member of the House, if the hon. Member 
had waited until the inquiry was concluded 
before making the remarks he did. It 
would be unbecoming in me to offer a 
word on the facts. I know nothing of 
them beyond what I read in the news- 
papers; but I should be sorry on a news- 
paper report to make an attack upon 
persons holding the commission of the 
peace when their conduct is about to be 
submitted to an impartial and rigid in- 


quiry. 

Mr. VANCE: I have not risen to 
impugn the conduct of Judge Keogh, 
which I am sure was committed by him 
under an honest but mistaken impulse, 
but to defend one of the magistrates 
whom I know — Mr. Lyle — and he is 
as incapable of committing an act of 
injustice as any human being. The way 
in which the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
brought forward this question reminds me 
of the observation of Madame Roland— 
“Oh! justice, what crimes are committed 
in thy name!” The hon. Member did 
everything to enkindle animosities and 
inflame the passions of the people of Ire- 
land. A few Protestants assembled to- 
gether and chanced to be playing drums 
and fifes—without any insignia forbidden 
by law. They were unarmed, and were met 
by Roman Catholics. A riot ensued, and 
the rioters were not the Protestants. One 
of those Protestants committed an assault 
for which he was most severely punished 
by six months’ imprisonment. The Roman 
Catholics who committed a riot were 
punished with one month’s imprisonment. 
The result of the investigation will be, 
that the Lord Chancellor will be obliged 
to confess that no illegal act has been 
committed by the magistrates. He will, 
probably, add that the magistrate who had 
addressed him was not allowed by Mr. 
Justice Keogh to state the entire of the 
facts of the case. The bringing of the 
circumstances before the House is calcu- 
lated to prejudice the judgment the Lord 
Chancellor may pass upon them. I think 
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I hope it will be refused. 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he thought it 
was the duty of the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, or of some Gentleman on that or 
the other side of the House, to bring for- 
ward the question. He was not going to 
defend the conduct of Mr. Justice Keogh, 
who was as well able to defend himself 
as any man in the country; but on hear- 
ing such discussions in the House, he 
could not help thinking that it would have 
been a mercy if they had been born Turks. 
In the South of Ireland the Protestants 
and Roman Catholics were free to differ 
in religion; but these religious differences 
did not disturb the peace and harmony in 
which they lived. He regretted, as an 
Irishman, that these discussions should 
take place; and he believed that the par- 
ties on either side were equally wrong in 
forgetting, in their religious differences, 
that they were Irishmen, subjects of the 
same Queen, subject to the same laws, and 
living under the same Constitution. It 
was really distressing that such discussions 
as they had been listening to that evening 
should take place. Both sides of the 
House were equally guilty in stirring up 
such debates, and it was unfortunate that 
such should be the case. At the same 
time, he must confess that he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilkenny 
had done right in introducing the question 
which he had done that evening. 

Mr. LANYON said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny had brought 
that subject before the House, and had 
thought fit to indulge in the discursive 
observations he had made — particularly 
with reference to the riots in the town of 
Belfast. That hon. Member had made a 
most unjustifiable attack on the Orange- 
men of Belfast in saying that they had 
caused those riots. The Orangemen were 
not the aggressors, and he denied that the 
disturbances were due to them. The 
navvies and Ribandmen of the town began 
the greatest riot which ever took place in 
Belfast by attacking a Protestant school in 
Brown Street. He believed, however, 
that the partial administration of justice in 
Ireland sometimes created an irritation in 
the minds of the people. Illegal meetings 
had been held with bands and colours un- 
der the very nose of Government, and no 
notice was taken of them; while occasional 
petty processions of a few boys with ban- 
ners had been punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law. The sooner the Irish 
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Members of that House forgot the violent 
party feelings displayed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny that evening, and united 
to promote the substantial welfare and 
prosperity of Ireland, the better it would 
be for their common country. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he was glad to hear from the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Lord 
Naas) an assurance that the circumstances 
which had been brought under the notice of 
the House would be fully and fairly inves- 
tigated by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
The case just brought before them was one 
which not only justified such an inquiry, 
but rendered it absolutely necessary. Not- 
withstanding all that had been said by 
hon. Members, he thought they were in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
for having brought the case forward. This 
was not a case of a class totally unknown 
to them. He feared that although such 
cases were not so rife as they were once in 
Ireland, they were still too familiar in that 
country. Knowing, as he did, the impar- 
tial character of the learned Judge whose 
observation had originated the discussion, 
he was certainly of opinion that it would 
have been impossible not to have brought 
the matter at an early period under the 
notice of Parliament. He would not now 
discuss the matter; but when the promised 
investigation took place, he trusted the 
House would take proper cognizance of 
the case. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, it must be abun- 
dantly manifest to every one that the ob- 
servations which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down must carry very different weight to 
those of an ordinary Member, when it was 
remembered that under the late Go- 
vernment he filled the high and respon- 
sible office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Those observations were of the gravest 
character. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the case now brought under their 
consideration was only one of many with 
which they were familiar. Such a remark, 
coming from one of his high authority, was 
most improper. So far as he (Mr. Conolly) 
could recollect, no such imputation as the 
present had been made against the Irish 
bench of magistrates during the whole time 
the right hon. Gentleman was Chief Secre- 
tary. When the investigation took place, 
it would be found that the magistrates 
would be thoroughly exculpated. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
The hon. Gentleman opposite has been 
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too hasty in imputing to me what he 
calls improper conduct. No doubt he is 
excited on this subject. [Mr. Conotty: 
Not at all.) At all events, I think 
he was not entitled to impute improper 
conduct to me. I wish, Sir, merely to 
say that the hon. Gentleman is entirely 
mistaken in thinking that I passed any 
judgment upon the conduct of the magis 
trates. I do not know who they are. I 
said I should reserve my judgment until 
after the investigation, when we should 
know the facts of the case. When I said 
that these events were too common in the 
North of Ireland, I meant party demon- 
strations of this kind. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, that the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Lanyon) 
had taken him by surprise. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the Orangemen of 
Belfast had been unjustly charged with 
being the originators of the Belfast riots. 

Mr. DENT: Sir, I rise to order. Have 
the Belfast riots anything to do with the 
question now before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the observa- 
tions were not out of order. 

Mr. Senseant BARRY said, that the 
Belfast riots of 1864 had been made the 
subject of a Government inquiry, of which 
he was the senior Commissioner, and that 
that Commission had affirmed that the 
riots were caused by the wanton and un- 
provoked assault of the Orangemen upon 
their inoffensive Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. Since the subject of Orangeism 
had been introduced into the debate, he 
ventured to express a hope that before the 
present Session of Parliament closed the 
question of the future existence of that 
society would be brought specifically before 
the House. He believed it would be well 
if Her Majesty’s Government would take 
the subject in hand, and would propose the 
abolition of that most mischievous society. 
He could assure them that although by so 
doing they might lose the support of some 
hon. Members, they would be compensated 
by the general support of the people of 
Ireland. Every Member of the House 
who knew the judicial character of Mr. 
Justice Keogh would admit that he was 
not more conspicuous for his ability than 
for his strict impartiality. 

Srr WILLIAM VERNER said, he felt 
it to be his duty to stand up in defence 
of a body of men who had rendered the 
greatest possible service to their country. 
He was proud to say that he was a mem- 
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ber of that body. And he could with 
confidence state, after an experience of 
nearly sixty years, that he knew of no act 
committed by the Orangemen of Ireland 
which he should be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. Great fault had been found with 
them for the last few years for going in 
procession. Now he would state what 
he knew from his own actual know- 
ledge on that subject. He acted on one 
occasion with General Lake, who led 
upwards of 30,000 men, with his (Sir 
William Verner’s) father at their head, in 
the district with which he was connected, 
when all the loyal inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, turned out to meet 
them. He defied any person living to 
mention a single instance in which the 
Orangemen had ever attacked or insulted 
any man living. He would tell hon. 
Gentlemen opposite what was once said 
to him by Mr. Daniel O’Connell. He said— 
“T know your tenantry as well as you know 
them yourself; I have heard from your Roman 
Catholic tenants that you never make any distinc- 
tion between Roman Catholics and Protestants ; 
and although you and I differ as much as any two 
men in existence, if you were to change from what 
you are now I should never respect you again.” 
He could not refrain from again express- 
ing the pride he felt in having been for 
fifty years a member of the Orange body. 
Mr. COGAN congratulated the hon. 
Baronet on the courage he had displayed 
in standing up and so boldly declaring 
his opinions. He thought it required no 
ordinary courage to do so. It was, how- 
ever, astonishing, and he thought deeply 
to be deplored, that at this time of day 
two hon. Members should have stood 
up in that House and avowed themselves 
members of the Orange society—a society 
which was not only inimical to the pros- 
perity and harmony and peace under 
which fellow-citizens should live, which 
so fatally kept alive and fanned the flame 
of those religious animosities which had 
led to so many fatal conflicts in the North 
of Ireland, and which it ought to be the 
aim of every lover of his country to miti- 
gate and extinguish, which made so many 
in that part of Ireland live in a sort of 
latent civil war at all times, which broke 
out periodically in such excesses as they 
all deplored, and which had been so strongly 
and repeatedly condemned by every tri- 
bunal before which its proceedings had 
come—by Committees of that House—by 
Addresses to the Throne by both Houses 
of Parliament — and by public opinion 
out of that House on so many occasions— 
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so far back as 1813 by Lord Castlereagh, 
subsequently by Mr. Canning, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord Derby himself. He had 
hoped that after all this no member of 
the Orange body in that House would 
be found avowing his connection with 
it, and that the good sense and better 
feelings of those who represented that part 
of Ireland would rather have lent the 
weight of their influence and authority in 
putting an énd to that mischievous organ- 
ization, which by dividing against each 
other fellow-citizens of the same country, 
so tended to hurt and weaken the power 
of the Empire at large. This course 
might render it necessary to take the sense 
of Parliament again on the question as to 
whether such a society ought to be allowed 
to exist, and whether it did not poison 
the administration of justice in the North 
of Ireland, and shake the confidence of 
the people in that which it was of such 
consequence they should have faith in, 
that any injustice being suffered from, 
could and would be remedied by an im- 
partial administration of the law. In the 
year 1860 he (Mr. Cogan) had brought 
this subject before the House when he 
proposed the introduction of the “ Party 
Emblems Act,” which was taken up at 
his suggestion by the then Government, 
and became law, and he then stated it as 
his conviction that, although these sort of 
laws might act as palliatives, and might 
check these insulting displays which had 
so often led to loss of life ; that we must 
go deeper if we wanted to go to the root 
of this evil; that he trusted the increasing 
enlightenment of the age and greater tole- 
ration of opinion which had sprung up 
might induce those who had weight with 
the Orangemen, those who, by their 
education and station, held positions of 
influence which entailed responsibility, to 
put an end to these irritating party dis- 
plays, and dissolve this society ; but that if 
this hope was disappointed, it was the 
duty of the Government, from which they 
should not shrink, to discountenance and 
discourage it—to allow no member of the 
Orange society to hold public offices of 
honour, such as lords-lieutenant and de- 
puty lieutenants of counties, and espe- 
cially not to allow them to hold official 
positions, such as sheriffs, sub-sheriffs, 
clerks of the peace, or crown prosecutors 
—and above all, that they should not be 
intrusted with judicial functions as magis- 
trates, for although they might act with 
the strictest impartiality, yet it was neces- 
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sary that the administration of justice 
should be above suspicion, and that con- 
fidence in its entire impartiality in these 
frequent cases of party processions and 
riots should exist among the people. The 
whole question of Ireland must soon be 
dealt with boldly, and he wished he could 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
be afraid to deal with this, which was a 
most important part of the question. He 
might, by doing so, lose the support of 
some Members from the North of Ireland 
by taking that course ; but he would gain 
in public opinion, and other quarters, a 
strength that would more than counter- 
balance their loss. With regard to the 
particular case to which the attention of 
the House had been directed by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), 
and the conduct of the magistrates, he 
(Mr. Cogan) refrained from expressing any 
opinion whatever; the matter would be 
the subject of inquiry, and until that in- 
quiry took place it would be clearly pre- 
mature to come to any conclusion. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Donegal (Mr. 
Conolly) had put the conduct of the 
magistrates in a point of view quite in 
contradiction to that presented by the 
noble Lord the Member for Tyrone and 
the hon. and gallant Member for Dungan- 
non, who seemed to have come there that 
night with regular briefs for the magis- 
trates. The two defences—that by the 
hon. Members for Tyrone and Dungannon, 
and that by the hon. Member for Donegal 
—were evidently contradictory and at va- 
riance; they could not both be correct. If 
his hon. Friend the Member for Donegal 
was right, Mr. Lyle agreed with the Judge 
that informations ought to have been sent 
up against persons who were not sent for 
trial, and therefore that justice was not 
done. He expressed no opinion on the 
case as yet. Very properly, inquiry was 
promised, and he was confident that in the 
hands of the distinguished and eminent 
man who was now Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land a full and searching inquiry would 
take place into the conduct of the par- 
ties implicated in the matter which had 
been brought under the notice of the 
House ; and that when that investigation 
was made, he would fearlessly deal with it 
so as to satisfy the people, in the words of 
the learned Judge, that ‘‘ justice is not to 
be one-sided—one-handed.” 

Sm HENRY EDWARDS trusted it 
would not be considered irregular or pre- 
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sumptuous on his part to address the 
House on what might be considered an 
Irish debate; but, as a Yorkshire Orange- 
man of twenty years’ standing, he was proud 
of an opportunity of standing up in defence 
of that loyal society. He had little ex- 
pected to hear such abuse lavished upon 
them, for they were men who would de- 
fend the Crown and the institutions of the 
country against all aggression—men who 
had hitherto been trusted by the Crown, 
and would, he hoped, continue to be so 
as long as a Protestant sat upon the 
Throne. He should not have intruded 
himself upon the notice of the House had 
he not felt bound to defend his brethren— 
the Orangemen of England—from the abuse 
which had been poured upon them by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, not only below, but 
above the gangway; and also to protest 
against the most unjustifiable and violent 
attack made upon his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Dungannon by the 
originator of the Motion under discussion. 
He hoped there would be an end of such 
trash as the hon. Member has indulged 
in, for the Orangemen had as much right 
to have their opinions represented in that 
House as the Fenians had. [‘ Oh, oh!” 
“‘ Hear, hear!” and ‘‘ Order! ” ] 

Mr. AYRTON rose to order. 

Mr. ESMONDE moved that the hon. 
Baronet’s words be taken down. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
was out of order in applying such an ex- 
pression to any Members of the House, 
after the terms in which the House had 
stigmatized Fenianism. 

Sm HENRY EDWARDS hoped he had 
sufficiently the feeling of a gentleman 
to withdraw any expression which the 
Speaker, representing the House, might 
think he was bound to withdraw; but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
misunderstood the meaning of his words. 
He had simply meant the sympathizers 
with the Fenians. [‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and 
“Oh,oh!’] He simply meant the sym- 
pathizers with the Fenians and Ribbonmen 
in that House. [‘Oh, oh!” Jaughier, 
and cries of “ Order !’”] 

Mr. ESMONDE: I rise to order, Sir. 

Sir HENRY EDWARDS: Sir, I will 
not, under the circumstances, attempt to 
prolong the debate. 

Mr. ESMONDE: I beg to move that 
the hon. Baronet’s words be taken down 
— ‘sympathizers with Fenians in this 
House.” 


Mr. REARDEN: I second the Motion. 
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Mr. SPEAKER : I expressed an 
opinion very decidedly with regard to the 
word “ Fenian,” and I express an opinion 
as strong with regard to the expression 
“sympathizers with Fenians.” In an- 
swer to the Speech from the Throne, this 
House made use of these terms, that, 
“Fenianism was a conspiracy, adverse 
alike to authority, property, and religion, 
and disapproved and condemned alike by all 
who are interested in their maintenance.” 
Therefore it certainly is an improper ex- 
pression to address to any Member of 
this House, after that declaration has been 
made by the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sure my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Beverley (Sir Henry 
Edwards) will, on reflection, feel that he 
has, in the heat of debate, used expressions 
which it is impossible to justify, and 
which he will deeply regret; because, to 
suppose for a moment that any Gentleman, 
on whichever side of the House he may 
sit, can possibly sympathize with opinions 
of a seditious and treasonable character, 
is a course which it is quite impossible 
to justify. But I very much regret al- 
together the general character of the de- 
bate which has taken place. I was not 
present during the whole of it; but when 
I came in, it recalled the days when I 
first entered the House of Commons. 
About five-and-twenty or thirty years ago 
I did hear discussions of this kind, and 
when I came inI felt something like Rip 
Van Winkle when he awoke after his long 
slumber. In those days we used to bandy 
these accusations between the two sides of 
the House, and Members used to dilate on 
the respective merits of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. But I really thought 
all this was agreed to be passed. For 
many years past, I must say, although we 
have had moments of great political excite- 
ment, and strong and fierce political ex- 
citement, we have never stumbled back 
into those old ways of bad repute, and I 
very much regret that by any circumstance 
whatever, a discussion has originated to- 
night which when I entered the House 
appeared to me to lead us back fo the 
days which I hoped had been entirely 
forgotten. I am afraid it was the original 
character of this discussion which has 
brought us to the climax at which we 
find ourselves. But I think it so im- 
portant that we should not allow the un- 
fortunate backslidings of this evening to 
bring us back to a repetition of the scenes 
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or a revival of the sentiments of the past 
with respect to this subject, that I hope 
both sides of the House will not allow 
this irritation to continue, but will assist 
any Gentleman who has been led in the 
heat of debate to use expressions which 
he must regret, to withdraw those ex- 
pressions. The form of having the words 
taken down is not really necessary after 
you, Mr, Speaker, have interfered with so 
much propriety and such appreciation 
of the position of affairs. I hope we need 
not have recourse to these strict and techni- 
cal proceedings; but that with a better 
feeling on both sides of the House we 
may put an end to this scene, and recur 
to those generous feelings of reciprocal 
regard which have hitherto characterized 
our proceedings. So far as the original 
question is concerned, I do not think there 
was the slightest necessity for the some- 
what acrimonious feeling which has been 
exhibited on both sides. No doubt the 
subject itself might fairly have been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, though I think it was brought 
forward in a manner much too elaborate 
and much too historical. I think my 
noble Friend (Lord Naas) treated it in a 
proper manner. If the learned Judge who 
is concerned makes a representation to the 
Government the Government will give to 
it that attention which a representation 
from such a quarter deserves. I remember 
the learned Judge in this House, of which 
he was a very able Member. He has 
proved himself a most admirable Judge, 
and I will not shrink from saying that I am 
proud of his personal acquaintance. I am 
sure he has performed his duty so far, and 
will for the future, in a manner not only 
honourable to himself but advantageous 
to society. I hope, therefore, that we 
may put an end to this misunderstanding, 
and that my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Beverley will feel upon re- 
flection that it will be a pleasure to him 
as a gentleman—and I know him to be 
a thorough one—to express regret that in 
the heat of debate he has used expressions 
which were not warranted, and which, I 
am sure, knowing him to be a man of 
extreme candour and friendly feeling, no 
one will more frankly or cordially retract 
than the hon. and gallant Member. 

Sm HENRY EDWARDS: I have not 
had the experience of this House, during 
the last twenty years, without being able 
to appreciate kindness on the part of a 
friend. I deeply regret it is not in my 
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power to give expression to my feelings in 
the manner that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who has just 
sat down has done; but I should be the 
last man alive to say anything to lessen the 
dignity of this House ; and I will cheer- 
fully withdraw any un-Parliamentary ex- 
pression used that may irritate the feel- 
ings of any Gentleman, or that may have 
the slightest tendency to inaugurate any- 
thing contrary to that which has always 
been the custom in the House of Commons. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Sm JOHN GRAY said, he wished to 
withdraw his Motion. [ No, no!” 

Mr. BRADY said, he thought it would 
be much better, after the creditable way in 
which the question had been met by the 
Government, that the Motion should be 
withdrawn than that it should be nega- 
tived. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The rule of the 
House is that no Resolution can be with- 
drawn without the consent of the House; 
and as some hon. Gentlemen object to this 
Resolution being withdrawn, I must put 
it to the House. 


Question, “That the words proposed 


to be left out stand part of the Question,”’ 
put, and agreed to. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WEST INDIES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. REMINGTON MILLS said, he 
rose to call attention to the annual grant 
out of the Consolidated Fund of £20,300 
towards the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in the West Indies, and to move a Reso- 
lution on the subject— 

Mr. SPEAKER: One Amendment to 
the Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply having been negatived, it is not 
competent for the hon. Member to move 
another Amendment. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABULARY. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet GREVILLE-NUGENT said, 
he rose to draw attention to the conditions 
of superannuation as.affecting the men of 
the Irish constabulary. For some time 
past difficulty had been experienced in ob- 
taining sufficient recruits for the force from 
time to time, and the difficulty at last be- 
came so serious that the Government found 
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it necessary to issue a Commission, which 
sat in Dublin for a considerable time, ex- 
amined witnesses and received memorials 
from magistrates as to the efficiency and 
good conduct of the force. The Com- 
mission reduced the complaints that 
were made to three—first, that the 
claims that were made to superannua- 
tion after long service was not enough 
taken into account; second, that while the 
men had no prospect of promotion, the 
period of service was indefinite; and 
lastly, that the pay was inadequate. The 
first and third of these complaints were 
fairly met by the Commissioners, who em- 
bodied certain recommendations respecting 
them in a Bill that was hastily passed 
through both Houses of Parliament; but 
it was to the second cause of complaint 
that he desired to draw the attention of 
the House. The Commissioners stated, in 
their Report, that— 

“ The men feel that while the prospect of pro- 
motion is remote, the period of service is long 
and indefinite, and they would regard it as a great 
boon if they were allowed to enter for a fixed pe- 
riod of twenty or thirty years, and were after 
that time entitled to some pension.” 


The Commissioners consequently recom- 
mended an altered scale of superannuation. 
In several cases they reduced it; and, on 
the whole, he did not consider the altera- 
tions they made were open to complaint. 
But what he objected to was that in the 
5th clause of the Bill embodying the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners it 
was provided that no pension should be 
granted to the men in any case, except on 
the certificate of the surgeon of the force 
that the person claiming it was, from 
bodily or mental incapacity, unable to do 
duty any longer; and unless this certifi- 
cate was granted, no member of the force 
was able to claim his superannuation ex- 
cept he had attained the age of sixty years 
or upwards. Thisrule might do very well 
for the higher ranks of the force; but he 
thought that, considering the arduous du- 
ties that the Irish constabulary had to per- 
form—duties as much of a military as of a 
civil character—they ought to be entitled 
to their superannuation after twenty or 
thirty years’ service. This would ensure 
a steady flow of promotion, retain many 
in the service who now left after ten years’ 
service, and be an inducement to recruits 
tojoin. A man could obtain his pension 
after twenty-one years’ service in the army, 
why not also in the Irish constabulary? 
They underwent as many hardships both 
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by day and night and in all weather. 
Under the present system, if a man en- 
tered the force at twenty years of age, he 
must remain in it forty years before he 
could claim his superannuation. This was 
a great hardship, and must have the effect 
of keeping competent men out of the force, 
. or of withdrawing them from it whenever 
they had an opportunity of exchanging the 
service for work that carried with it a 
better prospect of remuneration. The 
Commissioners had recommended this sys- 
tem, on the ground that they feared that 
the efficiency of the service would suffer 
if the superannuation were granted to the 
men at an earlier period, and that Parlia- 
ment would refuse to santion the extra 
expense that would be occasioned if twenty 
or twenty-five years’ service were to en- 
title the men to superannuation. They 
admitted that a more liberal system pre- 
vailed in the army, and that the duties of 
the Irish police were frequently of a mili- 
tary character; but still they recommended, 
though without any sufficient reason, the 
more stringent system of superannuation 
for the Irish constabulary. They urged, 
however, that the question of promotion 
was one of serious importance, and no 
one who knew anything of the subject 
could feel any doubt of it. The Com- 
missioners reported that at present— 

“Tt requires a long period of service, verging 
possibly on twenty years, for a member of the 
force to attain the position of constable, and a 
further period of several years before he can be- 
come a first-class constable, where the promotion 
virtually stops, the advancement to the lower 
ranks of officers being very limited.” 


They recommended that instead of three 
out of seven inspectors the number should 
be three out of six; but they left the 
superannuation just as it was, and in fact 
had passed over the whole question of pro- 
motion without any suggestion for the 
effectual removal of the grievance. In re- 
gard to what the Commissioners had said 
respecting the extra expense that would 
be the consequence of a more liberal scale 
of superannuation, he desired to call at- 
tention on the other hand to the great 
saving that had been effected by the 
number of additional duties that had 
lately been imposed upon the Irish 
constabulary without any extra remune- 
ration whatever. There were stated 
in the Report of the Inspector General for 
1864, The constabulary force were em- 
ployed in collecting agricultural statistics. 
Also in the taking of the census in Ireland, 
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the expense of which was only £2,000, 
while the expense in England was 
£67,000, and in Scotland £18,000, show- 
ing an expense of each enumerator in 
Ireland of 10s. jlld. against £2 3s. 7d. 
in England, and £2 5s. 8d. in Scotland. 
They were also employed in serving the 
notices of the Poor Law guardians, and 
in acting as inspectors of weights and 
measures, They also acted as a revenue 
police, looking after distilleries and private 
stills, and in this one item they had been 
the means of effecting a saving of £50,000 
a year. Besides these, there were other 
minor duties which they performed. 
But he did not wish the House to be 
guided alone by financial considerations. 
The country had lately witnessed the 
position of difficulty into which the Irish 
constabulary had been placed; but they 
had never wavered in their loyalty, but 
had shown themselves to be courageous 
and worthy men, and deserving of the 
consideration of the country. He never 
could doubt what the conduct of the 
constabulary, under any circumstances, 
would be. He had never seen one of the 
force drunk in his life. All the additional 
duties cast upon them had been dis- 
charged most efficiently. He hoped the 
House and the Government would not 
refuse to take the case into consideration. 

Lorp NAAS said, he quite admitted the 
numerous and important additional duties 
which had of late years been imposed on the 
Irish constabulary, and the efficient man- 
ner in which they had been performed. 
But the question of superannuation really 
resolved itself almost entirely into one of 
finance, and he thought the House, before 
pledging itself to the recommendation in- 
volved in his hon. and gallant Friend’s 
proposal, would recollect what took place 
with reference to this force last year. A 
great scheme in relation to the pay of the 
constabulary had been under the consider- 
ation of the late Government, and this was 
submitted to the Commission of Inquiry 
which sat in Dublin, presided over by his 
hon, Friend the Member for Sandwich. 
The recommendations of that Commission 
were carried out by the Bill which he had 
the honour to introduce towards the close 
of last Session, and the effect of the scheme 
was to benefit very much the constabulary 
of Ireland as a body, as regarded their 
pay and allowances. The original Esti- 
mate for pay, allowances, and super- 
annuation of the Irish constabulary was 
£736,000, and the supplemental charge 
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was no less than £95,000, in order to 
carry out the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. The House would therefore see 
how very considerable was the boon which 
had been conferred on the force. A great 
increase of pay would take place in the 
lower grades of the force, for this simple 
reason—that the Commissioners had dis- 
covered that, though the higher branch 
of the force was very fairly paid, the lower 
grades were very much underpaid. An 
increase of pay had accordingly been made. 
The sub-constable of six years’ service— 
representing the cream of the foree—now 
received £38 8s. 4d., whereas he formerly 
received only £27 2s., and this increase in 
the pay of over 11,000 men amounted to a 
considerable sum. The sub-constable, more- 
over, of twelve years’ service had had an 
increase of £11, and the sub-constable of 
twenty years’ service one of £6 3s. per 
annum. In the higher branches the im- 
provement was much smaller; but, on the 
whole, according to Colonel Villiers, the 
force had been placed in a much better 
position. The result had been that, 
whereas on the Ist of February, 1866, 
there were 1,864 vacancies, there were on 
the 15th of this month only 1,198. There 
were, too, 111 candidates for admission 
now on the books. Last year there was 
not one, and a superior class of men had 
been induced to join the force. The pre- 
sent charge for superannuation was very 
considerable, it being this year £93,127, 
on a pay of £849,000. The men had 
hitherto subscribed 2} per cent of their 
pay to that fund; but in future they would 
subscribe 1} per cent to the reward fund, 
so that their deduction would be 1 per 
cent less. No change was made by the Act 
of last Session in the amount of super- 
annuation that was payable to the men at 
present in the force; but there would be a 
great change with regard to the super- 
annuation of the men who would hereafter 
enter the force. The present superannu- 
ation was very liberal and very high com- 
pared with other services. A man who 
entered the force previously to 1847 was 
entitled to two-thirds of his salary after a 
service of fifteen years, and to the whole 
of his salary after a service of twenty 
years. Those who entered the force subse- 
quently would be entitled to two-thirds of 
their salary after twenty years’ service, 
and to the whole of their salary after thirty 
years service. Ifthe proposal of his hon. 
and gallant Friend were carried out, men 
would generally leave the service at the 
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age of forty or forty-five, because they en- 
tered it between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-four. Therefore, they would leave 
the force at the very time when, as con- 
stables or head constables, their services 
would be most valuable. No doubt if a 
man remained in the force till he was 
sixty his services would not be very . 
valuable; but it would be most imprudent 
to alter the important arrangement which 
was arrived at last year. That arrange- 
ment conferred lasting benefits on the force, 
and he believed it was perfectly satis- 
factory to the great majority of the force, 
It had not conferred much benefit on a 
few of the older members of the force, 
but they stood in a very fair position pre- 
viously. It would be very unwise to make 
so great an alteration in it as had been 
suggested by the hon. and gallant Member, 
especially as the new superannuation scale 
would not come into operation for nearly 
fifteen years. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, the object in view 
was not to increase, but simply to define, 
the number of years which a man should 
serve without being worn out, and so 
avoid his being compelled to hold on 
until he could obtain a certificate that 
he was unfit to serve any longer. The 
Army Commission found that the average 


soldier was not fit for service after above 
twenty years’ service, and the same rule 
would, no doubt, apply equally to the 
constabulary, whose duties were of an 


arduous character. The present term of 
service was calculated to lead to “ ma- 
lingering” and discontent. The differ- 
ence to the public in point of money on 
the fixing of the period suggested would 
be very little compared with the benefi- 
cial effect the change would have in the 
force. Had the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man made any calculation as to how 
many of the men had served for twenty-five 
years? At the present time the police 
force was employed hunting Fenians 
through the snow in the mountains, and 
could it be said that as a rule men would 
be fit to do such work after they had 
gone through twenty-five years’ service? 
A considerable proportion of the men 
had already retired by the time they had 
reached the period of twenty-five years’ 
service, and all that was suggested was 
that the whole of the men should have 
the option of retiring at that period of 
their career. He was convinced that it 
would give great satisfaction if the men 
knew that they would have the right to 
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retire at a certain fixed time, instead of 
it being insisted that they should remain 
in the force so long as anything could be 
got out of them. 

Geverat DUNNE said, he could not 
agree with his noble Friend (Lord Naas) 
that the arrangements that had been 
lately made were regarded with satisfac- 
tion by the constabulary. Had it been 
easier to obtain recruits during the last 
six months than it was previously? His 
experience was that they complained that 
they were not allowed to leave the ser- 
vice until they were worn out. The truth 
was that the men got out of the service 
when they wished by procuring a medical 
certificate, even although they were at the 
time in such a state of health that they 
could, if they liked, continue in the ser- 
vice. He believed that a very great pro- 
portion of the men now left the service 
at an early period. Indeed, many of them 
entered it only to acquire money enough 
to take them to America. It would be 
much more desirable that they should 
have a retiring pension than an increase 
of pay. He believed that the organ- 
ization of the police might be made 
infinitely more perfect and at a much less 
cost, than under the present system. He 
hoped he should see the day when they 
would have the police force in Ireland 
established on the same footing as that 
in England. The subject was a very im- 
portant one, and he hoped the Irish Go- 
vernment would re-consider it. It was 
perfectly absurb and even mischievous 
to put forth, as was done in the Report 
of the Commission, that the constabulary 
should be paid out of the local funds 
when the greater part of their duty was 
Imperial. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he regretted, as a Member of the 
Commission, that he had not had as a 
Colleague his hon. and gallant: Friend 
(General Dunne), because he believed he 
was capable of affording a vast deal of 
valuable information on this subject. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance that 
when that Commission was appointed the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in Ire- 
land, and his hon. and gallant Friend 
suddenly left the country. He had a very 
strong opinion on the subject of promotion 
—that the more they encouraged the men 
by promotion the better it would be for 
the force generally. He could bear his 
testimony to the value of the Irish police 
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British rule in Ireland; but he thought 
the expense should be partly borne by 
local taxation. He denied that the Com- 
mission over which he had the honour to 
preside had abolished the good service 
pay. They found, however, that they 
could not both increase the pay and fix 
the term of service at the same time. 
As for a man being in the decline of life 
at forty-five, he should very much regret 
to think so. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£2,000, Special Rewards to certain 
members of the Irish Constabulary Force. 


Lorp NAAS said, that after the gratify- 
ing discussion that took place some short 
time since in that House, he should only 
be wasting time in entering fully into the 
Vote. He felt certain that the Commit- 
tee would vote this small sum with the 
greatest satisfaction, in order to place at 
their disposal the means of rewarding 
those men who had done such great ser- 
vice. The rewards would be distributed as 
fairly and equitably as possible, accord- 
ing to the services rendered. The Go- 
vernment had also under their consider- 
ation the propriety of giving honorary 
rewards. Of course, it was a matter re- 
quiring great consideration ; but he hoped 
to be able to bring the subject very 
shortly before the House. The country 
was under great obligation to the force, 
and especially to the gallant officer at its 
head, who had exhibited qualities, during 
the late difficulties, which enhanced the 
reputation he had previously acquired in 
the service of his country. He had great 
pleasure in moving the Vote. 

Mr. COGAN said, he wished to ex- 
press his concurrence in the Vote. It 
was satisfactory to find that the police 
force had been able to put down this in- 
surrection. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he wished to express his satisfaction 
in the course proposed by the Government. 
Rewards to be effectual should be prompt. 
Had it not been for the recognition of 
the services of the force by the House on 
a former occasion, and also what had 


passed in the other House, he should have 
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asked for the postponement of the Vote 
in order that it might be discussed in a 
fuller House; but, under the circum- 
stances, he thought he need not do so. 
The manner in which the force had dis- 
charged is duty was deserving of the 
highest praise. He was glad that the 
Government had under its consideration 
also rewards of an honorary nature. 

Mer. O’BEIRNE said, that as he had 
not the opportunity upon a recent oc- 
casion, when the conduct of the Irish 
constabulary formed the subject of so 
much just commendation in that House, 
to express his concurrence in the ge- 
neral and willing testimony which was 
borne to their devoted, and, he might 
add, chivalrous loyalty, he was anxious 
now to be permitted to do so; and as the 
representative of an Irish constituency 
also, to offer his acknowledgments to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the well-con- 
sidered and firm steps they adopted to 
protect the country from the serious danger 
which lately threatened it. He was happy 
to find that the noble Lord so promptly 
recognised the services of the constabu- 
lary, and that, as the organ of the Irish 
Government in that House, he had paid a 
just and generous tribute to a body of men 
who had for years entitled themselves to 
the confidence of the country, and who 
had upon a recent occasion so amply 
proved the high spirit by which they were 
influenced. But he entertained a feeling 
of regret with reference to the Vote now 
submitted. He could have wished that 
the Government had much enlarged the 
amount now proposed. He thought £2,000 
was quite insufficient for the purpose in- 
tended ; and he believed the country would 
readily offer a more substantial recognition 
of the services which that Vote was in- 
tended to reward. However, he was un- 
willing to interfere with the action of the 
Government, and his support should be 
very heartily given to the proposal now 
submitted by the noble Lord; although he 
could not help repeating his belief that it 
was by no means so substantial a return 
as the very remarkable and exceptional 
circumstances which had led to its being 
submitted to the Committee would have 
justified. The noble Lord had informed 
them that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to confer some 
honourable distinction upon the Members 
of the constabulary who had so eminently 
entitled themselves to the gratitude of the 
country ; and he hoped in that recognition 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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they would find a compensation for what 
he believed to be the insufficiency of the 
amount now asked for. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
could bear testimony to the excellent 
manner in which the Dublin metropolitan 
police had discharged their duty in Dublin 
in apprehending members of the Fenian 
conspiracy, much larger than the body of 
men who apprehended them. 

Lorpv NAAS said, that the Dublin 
metropolitan police would be included in 
any honorary reward. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again upon Mon- 
day next. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to provide for 
the Winding-up of Railway Companies in Ireland 
in certain cases, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Lawson, Sir Cotman O’Loeuiex, and Mr, 
SuLxivan, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 101.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 1, 1867. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Brrr— Committee—Dub- 
lin University Professorships * (48). 
Report—Dublin University Professorships * (48). 


ARMY—INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
OF SOLDIERS. 
PETITION FROM COLCHESTER. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE, in pre- 
senting a Petition praying for the In- 
dustrial Employment of Troops in their 
leisure hours, said, that it was a petition 
which had been agreed to at a large public 
meeting in Colchester, and had been for- 
warded to him by the Mayor of that town. 
The subject was one of considerable im- 
portance, and had already engaged the 
attention of Parliament. It appeared to 
the petitioners that the condition of the 
troops required some alteration in order to 
improve their sanitary condition and in- 
crease their usefulness, and they repre- 
sented that if the soldiers were more regu- 
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larly and more usefully employed it would 
tend not only to the improvement of their 
discipline but also to the improvement of 
their sanitary condition. At present the 
soldier had about eight hours out of every 
twenty-four, which he spent in idleness 
and dissipation, to the injury of his health. 
It was well known that on various occa- 
sions when our troops had been called into 
active service, and especially during the 
Crimean war, those of the troops who had 
previously been stationed in large towns 
found their constitutions so much da- 
maged by the life they had led that they 
were unable to bear the ordinary hardships 
and privation of the campaign. The peti- 
tioners thought that at the various stations 
where Her Majesty’s troops were perma- 
nently placed—as at Aldershot—it would 
be well, after the exercise of the day, to 
employ the men in some useful work 
which would tend to their instruction and 
the improvement of their general health, 
and which might also be remunerative to 
them, and the money they thus earned 
might be husbanded for them by the Go- 
vernment until the end of their term of 
service. They thought the troops might 
be taught the use of the spade, and gar- 
dens might be allotted to them, and they 
might also be taught to repair their own 
arms and construct their own barracks. 
Four hours a day out of the eight which 
were now given up to idleness might be 
thus employed, and if they were to receive 
1}d. an hour for the time, they would have 
at the end of their twenty years’ service a 
considerable sum to draw, which might be 
of very great advantage to them. 

Tae Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
the subject was one which had attracted 
considerable interest and had been much 
considered of late years by the War 
Office and others concerned. The late 
Lord Herbert and Sir George Lewis took 
great interest in it, and invited Com- 
mittees to report upon it. This interest 
had been fully maintained by their succes- 
sors up to the present time; and Parlia- 
ment itself had been well informed in the 
matter. He would mention a few of the 
papers laid before Parliament since 1862 
which he now had before him. In the 
year 1862 a Report was presented on 
Soldiers’ Recreation Rooms. The next 
was the Report of a Committee of 1863 
on the Instruction and Employment of 
Soldiers in Trades. The Sessional Paper 
No. 181 of 1863 contained Correspond- 
ence as to the Employment of Soldiers 
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in Trades. In 1864 there was a valuable 
Return respecting the Success of Soldiers’ 
Workshops in India. In 1865 there was a 
Return of the soldiers instructed in trades, 
&e. ; and in the same year there was a 
Report of garden grounds allotted to troops, 
and a Return of regulations of army libra- 
ries and recreation-rooms. These docu- 
ments showed that Parliament had not 
been idle. The reason why greater pro- 
gress had not been made was the expense; 
because if all the recommendations of these 
Committees had been carried out, a much 
greater expenditure would have been in- 
curred than Parliament could reasonably 
be expected to sanction. There were, 
however, Votes in the Army Estimates of 
the present year of £1,000 for soldiers’ 
workshops ; £5,000 for schools ; £8,000 
for gymnasia and skittle-grounds ; £5,000 
for reading-rooms; and £4,500 for supply 
of books. The question of the employment 
of soldiers in trades was one of consider- 
able complication. It was spoken of as a 
simple and easy project which was certain 
to be followed by satisfactory results ; but 
satisfactory results did not always imme- 
diately follow these excellent proposals, 
It might be possible, as the noble Earl’s 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) petition seemed 
to contemplate, to make on paper an ac- 
curate distribution of the soldier’s time, 
allowing eight hours for sleep and re- 
creation, eight hours for military duty, 
leaving a balance of eight hours for 
industrial employment; but in practice 
the calculation would fail. The only 
instance in which the experiment of em- 
ploying soldiers in workshops had been 
fairly tried was in India. There the 
circumstances were peculiarly favourable, 
because there were there a large number 
of troops who had a great amount of leisure 
time and not much military duty to per- 
form. Lord Strathnairn, whose energy in 
war had not failed him in peace, had per- 
sonally visited every workshop at every 
station within his reach, and the result 
appeared in the Return moved for in April, 
1864, by Sir Harry Verney —a very 
valuable paper, well worthy of their Lord- 
ships’ attention. It was comparatively 
easy to withdraw a number of soldiers 
from their regimental duties for a time 
and employ them in military work. This 
was sometimes done in the case of the 
Engineers and other troops; but it was 
by no nieans so simple and easy to 
provide tools and workshops, without inter- 
rupting their military duties, for soldiers 
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who might be disposed to work for two or 
three hours or at odd times in the intervals 
of their drill, &e. The question was put 
some years ago to several soldiers of the 
old school—among others, to Sir George 
Brown, who was second to no officer in the 
army in the interest which he took in the 
real welfare of the soldier; but who saw 
great doubts and difficulties in the way; 
and his opinions was shared by many other 
officers. At the present time, however, 
from the information he had received, he 
(the Earl of Longford) anticipated the most 
cordial assistance on the part of every 
officer whose co-operation in these schemes 
might be invited. There were two or three 
foreign stations—such as the Mauritius 
and Hong Kong—in which the system was 
now in operation, but from which no exact 
reports as to the results had been received. 
The circumstances of the army at home 
were known to their Lordships. The 
troops were kept in constant movement, 
and were consequently unable to commence 
any scheme which required a settled posi- 
tion and a greater command of leisure than 
the military authorities were enabled to 
place at their disposal, As to the proposal 
for allotting garden grounds to soldiers, it 
was obvious that the scheme could be 
carried out only at a few stations where 
the soldiers being fixed for a length of 
time would reap where they had sown. 
The soldiers themselves had exhibited a 
desire to undertake any useful work ; the 
public seemed to approve the proposal ; 
and, as both War Office and Horse Guards 
were entirely favourable to the project, he 
hoped progress would be made in the right 
direction, and that before long Returns 
would be presented to their Lordships 
showing results at home as distinctly fa- 
vourable as those in places where experi- 
ment had firmly established the feasibility 
of the scheme. 

Tue Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE: No one 
is more anxious than the military autho- 
rities to adopt the proposal spoken of by 
the petitioners ; but the difficulties in their 
way are obvious, and in some cases I am 
afraid they are almost insurmountable. The 
position of the troops in England is very dif- 
ferent from that of the troops in France. In 
that country there are troops sufficient for 
every purpose ; but in England the forces 
are kept down to the lowest point that the 
requirements of the service will allow. The 
requirements of the service at home are 
such that the troops are seldom more than 
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tion ; so that a regiment would think it 
inexpedient to incur the necessary expense 
for starting the soldiers in their work, 
either in the workshop or the garden. If 
the troops were fixed a long time at one 
station, there would be nothing to prevent 
us carrying out the admirable system sug. 
gested ; but, asa matter of fact, we cannot 
insure their non-removal, and hence the 
difficulty. In India the case is different, 
There the troops remain for long periods 
in one quarter, and Lord Strathnairn 
was able to introduce the system of 
workshops with marked success. I be- 
lieve the same was done in Bombay and 
Madras by Sir William Mansfield and Sir 
Hope Grant. In the Mauritius, too, the 
same facilities exist ; at that station the 
troops remain for four or five years to- 
gether, and have time for military duties 
and also for industrial employment. The 
opportunities offered by these conditions 
of military life are such as should not be 
lost sight of, and we take advantage of 
them ; indeed, we are introducing the sys- 
tem in every part of the world to the 
fullest possible extent ; but nowhere do we 
meet with such difficulties as we are likely 
to meet withathome. In some cases a regi- 
ment is not more than a few months on the 
same station, and when removed it may 
never probably return, and these removals 
would entail considerable loss and disap- 
pointment if the men had to leave their 
workshops and gardens. Indeed, the diffi- 
culties in the way of adopting this scheme 
are greater than the public, and perhaps 
your Lordships, are aware of. The mili- 
tary authorities, however, from myself 
down to the junior officers, all appreciate 
the advantage the army would derive from 


the adoption of the system, and they will, 


I am sure, all endeavour to further any 
arrangements which may be made to carry 
it out efficiently. The question of expense 
has been referred to; but in cases where 
absolute advantage will accrue from addi- 
tional expenditure no objectioa to incurring 
it will, I am sure, be made on the part of 
the public. The question of troops repair- 
ing their own barracks has already been 
under discussion ; that, I think, is employ- 
ment which soldiers may very well be put 
to. The vexation caused by the item 
“barrack damages’’ cannot well be over- 
estimated ; the troops not only object to 
the charge itself, but think the proportion 
charged above what it should be. Very 
little skilled labour, too, is needed for re- 


two or three months together at one sta- | pairing barracks beyond what troops can 


The Earl of Longford 
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well perform; so that in this respect we 
may hope for satisfactory results. Formy 
part, I hope the system will be largely 
introduced ; and, if it should not be so, 
your Lordships may rely upon it that no- 
thing prevents its general adoption but the 
difficulties incident to the nature of the 
service at home. 

Eart GREY thought it must be grati- 
fying to their Lordships to hear that 
the noble Earl the Under Secretary for 
War and the illustrious Duke who fol- 
lowed him were impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, and were dis- 
posed to adopt the system which the peti- 
tioners advocated ; of the difficulties alluded 
to he was quite aware, but he believed they 
would be overcome as soon as the subject 
received the attention it deserved. He 
had reminded their Lordships not long since 
of the great anomaly that when the great 
establishment at Aldershot was being 
formed all the draining and road-making 
—descriptions of work peculiarly adapted 
for the instruction of soldiers in the re- 
quirements of actual service—wereexecuted 
not by the soldiers but by contract. He 
had not made that statement on official 
authority, but he had read it in the news- 
papers, and it had not been contradicted to 
his knowledge. That single fact called 
for improvement, and he hoped the dispo- 
sition to favour a better system of things 
would prevent such an incident occurring 
again. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
could not refrain from expressing his satis- 
faction at the tone of the discussion. He 
was glad to hear the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary for War and the illustrious Duke 
approve the adoption of the system proposed 
as far as possible. The difficulties were 
undoubtedly considerable ; but he had been 
led to think them far from insurmountable, 
especially when considered in the light of 
the Report of a Committee appointed by 
the late Sir George Lewis in 1862. The 
Committee was composed of officers of dis- 
tinction and experience ; they put a series 
of questions upon this subject to all the 
General Officers commanding districts in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands, and only one General Officer 
and one regimental Board reported un- 
favourably upon it. The General Officer 
was Sir George Brown, who was at that 
time Commander of the Forces in Ireland, 
and the regimental Board was one at 
Dublin, under the immediate influence of 
that officer. That gave him hope that 
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the difficulties in the way of adopt- 
ing the system might be overcome. 
He was quite sure that as soon as it 
became known that the War Office and 
Horse Guards desired the system to be 
fairly tried, commanding officers would 
be anxious to assist in doing so; and he 
would suggest that the orders regulating 
the experiments might not be too strin- 
gent; commanding officers should, he 
thought, at first have great latitude allowed 
them in this respect, and when experience 
had given the authorities some solid in- 
formation to work upon, fuller regulations 
might be framed for the future. 


Petition ordered to lie on the table. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 1, 1867. 


MINUTES.] —New Memser Sworn — Right 
Hon. Hedges Eyre Chatterton, for the College 
of the Holy Trinity in Dublin. 

Suprrr—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
mates— Resolutions [March 29] reported. 

Pusuic Burs—Second Reading—Canada Rail- 
way Loan [99]; Public Libraries (Scotland) 
Acts Amendment * [92]. 

Committee—Mutiny. 

Report—Mutiny. 

Third Reading—Sugar Duties * [37], and passed 


BANNS OF MATRIMONY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he considers 
the doubts which have arisen as to the legal 
time for the publication of Banns of Ma- 
trimony in churches during morning service 
to be well founded; and, if so, whether it 
is the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a measure during the present 
Session for removing those doubts, for 
legalizing Marriages knowingly solemnized 
without due publication of Banns, and for 
relieving clergymen who may have cele- 
brated such Marriages from the serious 
penalties they have incurred under the Act 
4 Geo. IV. c. 76 ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I do 
not, Sir, myself entertain any doubt as to 
the proper time for the publication of 
banns ; but different opinions are held on 
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the subject by gentlemen well entitled to} notice to this House that I intended to dis- 
express an opinion. In point of fact, it | regard the recent Resolution which it came 
is well known that marriages have been | to on this subject. I merely intimated to 
solemnized at both the times in question. | the House my opinion that, under all the 
The subject is undoubtedly one of very | circumstances of that majority, I thought 
great importance, and the Government | it was desirable that the extent of that 
are considering whether it may not be/| Resolution should be re-considered ; but I 
possible to bring in a Bill this Session| think I have given abundant evidence to 
to remove the doubts and to remedy the | the House that I did not intend to disre- 
consequences of those doubts. gard that Resolution. In answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I have only 
KINGSTON ASSIZES.—QUESTION. to say that, in accordance with the Con- 
Mz. GILPIN said, he would beg to ask | “itution of the War Department, the com- 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- Chief end the ents of ioecen feet ihes 
partment, If his attention has been called | ,., very frequent. The Secretary of 
toa trial at the Kingston Assizes, where State, however, is responsible for the Ad- 
two men, Burton, aged twenty-three, and | ministration of the War Department. He 
Hay, aged twenty-nine, were indicted for | ;, responsible for what he says or does in 
burglary, before Mr. Baron Bramwell, and | };, oficial capacity in this House; and I 
sentenced to seven and ten years’ penal | cannot think that the House will expect or 
servitude respectively ; to the fact that the| j..:+6 that the Secretary of State should 
convicts were violent and abusive on re-/ 1. oalied ypon to state the times, circum- 
ceiving their sentence, and, having been | .+.nc¢s pes sublects of these pPremne ~ a 
removed from the bar by the police, were| tions with the Commander-in-Chief which 
ordered to be brought back by the Judge, |... aimost of daily occurrence. ; 
— Peg a~¥ them 8g to| Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH : I wish to 
ae term of five years penal ser-| know, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that his — ay Gantt PO 
attention had not been called to the cir- ¢ 
cumstance until after the hon. Member 
had given Notice of his Question; and as ~saeamactvenuiemnene 
no official communication had been made QUESTION. 
to him on the subject, he was, unable to| Sin ROBERT COLLIER said, he would 
a 2 Ee ee & beg to = the a “s State for the 
Ps ome Department, Whether he has an 
Me. gay + _ he yas repeat the objection ‘to lay upon the table of the 
Question ee ae ~<a or going into! House a Copy of the Judge’s or short-hand 
Committee of Supply. writer’s notes of the evidence on the trial 
of John Toomer, who was convicted of 
FLOGGING IN THE ARMY.—QUESTION. | rape and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he! servitude at the last Summer Assizes for 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State | Reading ; and, of all Memorials and Cor- 
for War, Whether, when he lately gave | respondence relating to the case ? 
notice to the House that he intended to Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I regret very 
disregard the recent Resolution of a ma-| much that for reasons which I will briefly ad- 
jority of the House in favour of the abo- | vert tol do not think that I am at liberty to 
lition of corporal punishmentin the Army, | lay the papers to which the hon. and learned 
and to introduce the usual Clause on that | Gentleman refers upon the table of the 
subject in the Mutiny Bill, asif no such Re-| House. Those papers are of a peculiarly 
solution had been carried, he had consulted | private and confidential character, and con- 
His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal | tain matters affecting the character and 
Commanding-in-Chief on the subject, and | conduct of third parties, and unless an op- 
had the approval of his Royal Highness | portunity were given to those parties to ex- 
in making that announcement ? plain such observations as might be made 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I) about them, it would be a great injustice 
must, in the first place, take exception to| to them to make the papers public. "More- 
the terms of the Question of my hon. over, there is no precedent for the produc- 
Friend. I cannot admit that I ever gave | tion of such papers, and to establish one 
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will virtually be an interference with the 
prerogative of the Crown, and will make 
the House a Court of Appeal in criminal 
eases. Any one, I think, who considers 
the subject, will agree with me that it 
would be hardly competent for me to pro- 
duce the papers asked for, At the same 
time, I may say that the facts of this case 
do not appear to me to have been suffi- 
ciently well understood—nay, in some re- 
spects appear to have been much miare- 
presented—if not perverted. Although, 
therefore, I cannot consent to lay the 
papers upon the table, because it would 
introduce a precedent which would be very 
inconvenient were it to be followed, yet I 
wish it to be understood that any explana- 
tions which I have to offer, or any re- 
quirements which may be made of me 
with reference to any conduct that I have 
pursued upon the matter, are perfectly 
legitimate subjects of inquiry, and I am 
perfectly willing to offer such explanations 
as may be required. Having said this 
much, I shall now, Sir, with the permis- 
sion of the House, venture to state what 
really has taken place in regard to this 
matter so far as 1 myself am concerned. 
Toomer was tried for rape in July last. An 
application was made to me a few weeks 
afterwards on his behalf. Toomer himself 
signed a petition, in which he stated his 
own view of the case ; said that the prose- 
eutrix had been living with him on familiar 
terms ; that he was entirely innocent of 
the crime, and asking that further inquiry 
might take place with the view of granting 
him a free pardon. That Memorial was 
accompanied by other documents, and I, 
in accordance with the course which I al- 
ways take upon such occasions, referred 
the Memorial and the other documents to 
the Judge who presided at the trial. The 
learned Judge subsequently forwarded to 
me the notes of evidence and also his own 
opinion upon the case. From those notes 
two things were clear—first, that whether 
Toomer was innocent or guilty of the 
crime, it was perfectly clear that the state- 
ment which he made in his Memorial was 
not only unfortified but was totally at va- 
riance with the evidence; and secondly, 
that the whole matter apparently turned 
upon the credibility of the different wit- 
nesses. If the prosecutrix was to be be- 
lieved, then the verdict of guilty could be 
sustained. If, on the other hand, the two 
female witnesses were to be believed, then 
Toomer was certainly not guilty. The mat- 
ter, therefore, resolved itself into a question 
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| of credibility, as any one will see who takes 
,the trouble to go through the evidence. 
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The jury found the prisoner guilty, but 
recommended him to merey. On being 
asked what was the meaning of their re- 
commendation, they stated that there were 
extenuating circumstances; and on being 
again asked what they meant by that, they 
said that the prosecutrix had been indis- 
ereet. The jury, however, did not ap- 
pear to have any doubt that the crime 
was proved against Toomer, and the 
learned Judge was certainly of that opi- 
nion, as also were many of those who 
were present at the time of thetrial. The 
application which was made to me was 
for a free pardon; but the House will 
see that I could not have recommended a 
pardon to be granted without deliberately 
deciding that the prosecutrix was guilty 
of perjury, and that the two maid servants 
ought to have been believed and not disbe- 
lieved as they had been by the jury. This 
was a case rather coming within the pecu- 
liar province of a jury, as it was a ques- 
tion involving the determination of facts. 
It was a case relating to the credibility of 
evidence, which could not be tried by me 
or any other tribunal, excepting in one 
way, and that was to allow Toomer to pro- 
secute for perjury the person who had 
accused him, and upon whose evidence he 
had been convicted. A letter was accord- 
ingly written from the Home Office, giving 
no opinion upon the merits of the case, 
but intimating to Toomer that he would 
be at liberty to prosecute Miss Partridge 
for perjury. Had such a course been 
adopted, and had such an indictment been 
sustained, there can be no doubt that the 
innocence of Toomer might have been es- 
tablished. But objections have been stated 
against the recommendation of prosecuting 
the woman who gained the case for per- 
jury. The first was that a conviction for 
perjury could not be obtained except upon 
the testimony of two witnesses, and the 
second was, that as Toomer was a felon he 
had forfeited his property to the Crown, 
and would have no means of trying the 
ease. In answer to the first point, 1 may 
say that there were two witnesses—namely, 
the servants—and I am told it is perfectly 
clear that if these two servants could have 
corroborated the evidence of Toomer as to 
what took place on the Sunday night, and 
there was no reason to doubt them, that a 
verdict would have been obtained in favour 
of Toomer. With regard to the second 
point, I may state that I made inquiry and 
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found that the property forfeited to the 
Crown was only a very limited proportion, 
Toomer having previous to his trial con- 
veyed a very considerable amount of pro- 
perty to his father. Both objections, 
therefore, were such as could not be sus- 
tained. The prosecution took place last 
autumn, and from that time to this I have 
received no application whatever upon the 
subject. Since the meeting of Parliament, 
I have been asked by hon. Members whe- 
ther the sentence of fifteen years’ penal 
servitude ought to be allowed to stand. My 
answer is that that point has never been 
brought before me in any way. Had any 
memorial been presented upon the subject, 
it would have been considered, or if any 
deputation had waited upon me it would 
have been received, and their representa- 
tions would have received due considera- 
tion. 

Sir ROBERT COLLIER: I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
Papers, such as those I have just asked 
for, were not laid before the House in the 
case of Jessie M‘Laughlan ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Yes; but the case 
of Jessie M‘Laughlan was a very peculiar 
ease. In that ease there was this impor- 
tant difference, that the question of the 
guilt or innocent of a third party (Mr. 
Fleming) was involved. If the papers 
are granted in the present instance similar 
papers cannot be refused in any other, and 
the appeal in criminal cases will virtually 
be transferred to this House, 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make any alteration 
in the arrangement or the provisions of the 
Bill for amending the Representation of 
the People before inviting the House to 
discuss the Clauses in Committee ; and, 
whether he is willing to lay upon the table 
the Reports or other documents from 
which he quoted on Tuesday the opinions 
of the present and late Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue respecting the 
proposed taxing franchise ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is not my intention to lay 
on the table the communications from 
which I read freely, and without reserve 
to the House, the other night, but which 
were strictly of an informal character. I 
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shall therefore not place them on the table. 
With regard to the other and more import- 
ant Question put by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I beg to state that to-night I shall 
put on the Paper a Notice that in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill I shall move 
the omission of Clause 7—that is, the 
clause which proposes to give a second 
vote, in respeet of which I act according 
to the statement I made to the House the 
other evening. With regard to all other 
controverted points, I beg to state that I 
think the House in Committee will be 
able to find the best solution, and that we 
shall enter into that Committee with the 
most anxious desire, in co-operation with 
the House, to bring the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform to a speedy and satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: With re- 
ference, Sir, to the answer just delivered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I beg 
to ask my noble Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn, who on a previous night 
said the Government would introduce a4 
Bill by which they would stand or fall, 
what are the provisions of that Bill by 
which the Government will stand or fall ? 

Lorp STANLEY: That, Sir, is rather 
matter for argument and discussion than 
for a Question ; and when our debates on 
that subject are resumed, I shall be quite 
ready to answer any observations my noble 
Friend likes ‘to make. 


Sewage Act. 


UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN SIMEON said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether, looking 
to the doubts that exist as to parishes, any 
part of which may be under the Local 
Government Act (1858), being able to 
avail themselves either of the Utilization 
of Sewage Act (1865) or of the Sanitary 
Act (1866), the Government is prepared to 
amend the Law so as to enable parishes so 
cireumstanced to bring themselves under 
the operation of those Acts ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU aid, in 
reply that the object of the Sewage Utiliza- 
tion Act was to extend the powers and bene- 
fits of the Local Government Act to rural 
parishes. The reason why a parish, any 
part of which may be under the Local 
Government Act, is unable to avail itself 
of the Sewage Utilization Act, or of the 
first part of the Sanitary Act of 1866, was 
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the difficulty of avoiding contemporaneous 
jurisdictions and two systems of rating 
over the same area. 
Enfield, for example. That town was 
situated in a large agricultural parish, 
twenty miles in diameter. Farmers twenty 
miles off objected to be rated for the sewer- 
age of that town. Enfield, therefore, put 
itself under the Local Government Act and 
rated itself and sewered the town. Now, it 
would be manifestly unfair that the whole 
parish should come under the Sewage Utili- 
zationAct, and erect a second jurisdiction 
over Enfield, and subject the town to two 
rates merely for the benefit of the rural part 
of the parish, The only way in which the 
rural part could obtain these advantages, 
as it seemed to him, would be to extend 
the boundaries of the town, and therefore 
of the operation of the Local Government 
Act also, over the whole parish. But here, 
again, the rating difficulty would stand in 
the way. This point, however, and other 
amendments in the Sanitary Act, were 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but he could not say what 
they might see fit to carry out during the 
present Session. 


GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SANDFORD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any in- 
formation, of the sale of the Grand Duehy 
of Luxembourg to the Emperor of the 
French ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, in the course 
of this morning I received from the Hague 
a despateh containing a translation of a 
notice which appeared in the official organ 
of the Government of Holland. It is to 
this effect:— We are requested by the 
Luxembourg Chaneellerie tocontradict most 
positively the report that a cession of the 
Grand Duchy has taken place.”” I appre- 
hend there can be no doubt that communi- 
cations have passed between the Govern- 
ments of France and of Holland with refer- 
ence to the possible transfer of that terri- 
tory; but as to the result of those commu- 
nications, I am not in a position to give any 
information to the House, not kaowing 
what has happened. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether he 
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, will postpone until after Easter the 
| Second Reading of the Bankruptey Bill, 


in order that Commercial Associations in 
the provinces may have an opportunity for 
the due consideration of its provisions ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, he should regret if the commer- 
cial bodies interested in such a Bill had not 
the fullest opportunity of considering its 
provisions ; but if an opportunity between 
this and Easter arose for taking the second 
reading of the Bill,-he thought that if he 
did not avail himself of it it would be equi- 
valent to an abandonment of the measure. 
There would be abundant opportunities of 
considering any point that might arise, and 
he hoped the hon. Member would not ob- 
ject to the second reading should it come 
on before Easter. 


ARMY—THE WAR OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether any application has been made 
by the Secretary of State for War to the 
Lords of the Treasury, founded on a me- 
morial from the permanent staff of the 
War Office, and recommended by the heads 
of departments and the Under Secretaries 
of State, for the payment of the salaries 
monthly instead of quarterly in the War 
Department ; and, if such an application 
has been made, whether he intends to give 
orders that it shall be complied with ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that such an 
application had been made by the War 
Office this year. Applications had also 
been made in previous years to a similar 
effect. But as it would be impossible to 
give that privilege to the War Office 
without extending it to the other branches 
of the Civil Service, which would involve 
an inerease in the establishment of the 
Pay Office, the applications had been re- 
fused. At the same time, he might state 
that the clerks in the War Office whose 
salary was under £100 per annum were 
enabled to draw their pay half-quarterly. 


CESSION OF RUSSIAN AMERICA TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has received any official cor- 
roboration of the statement in Zhe Times 
of that day relative to the cession of the 
whole of Russian America and the adja- 
cent islands to the United States ? 
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Lorpv STANLEY: When I left the 
Foreign Office, Sir, a quarter of an hour 
ago no despatch had been received from 
our Minister at Washington, either con- 
firming or contradicting the rumour. I 
telegraphed this morning to St. Peters- 
burg for information upon the subject, but 
sufficient time has not elapsed for me to 
receive an answer. : 

Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to know, 
whether any information has reached the 
Government of any negotiations between 
Russia and the United States, with refer- 
ence to this alleged cession of territory? 

Lorp STANLEY : No such information 
has reaclied the Government. 


IRELAND—THE TYRONE MAGISTRATES 
QUESTION. 


Captain ARCHDALL said, he would 
beg to ask the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether he has received 
from Mr. Justice Keogh any Report in re- 
ference to the Magistrates of whose con- 
duct he (Captain Archdall) complained 
some three weeks ago; and whether, in 
the eveut of no Report being received by 
the Government within a reasonable time, 
the noble Lord will, in justice to those 
gentlemen, institute an inquiry with refer- 
ence to that complaint ? 

Lorp NAAS: Sir, I have received no 
communication of the nature referred to 
from Mr. Justice Keogh. As to the se- 
cond part of the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member, that will be matter for 
the Government to consider before I can 
give an answer. 


THE EASTER HOLIDAYS, 
QUESTION. 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, When the House will adjourn 
for the Easter holidays, and when meet 
again? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: The usual recess, Sir, will com- 
mence on the 12th of this month, and close 
on the 29th; but whether the usual recess 
will be moved or not is at present in the 
hands of fate. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE REFORM 
LEAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Coronet STUART KNOX said, he would 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire, Whether the 
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report in the leading journals of his speech 
to Mr. Beales and the Reform League 
deputation was substantially correct. He 
believed that reporters were present, or he 
should not ask the Question. [** Order, 
order!””} 

Mra. GLADSTONE: Sir, my answer 
will be very simple. I have not had the 
pleasure, or satisfaction, or advantage, of 
reading that report. 


WAR CLERKS’ SALARIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. 0’BEIRNE, alluding to his former 
Question as to the payment monthly of 
the clerks in the War Department by the 
Treasury, asked, Whether this privilege was 
not in force at the Admiralty, Post Office, 
and the Treasury ? 

Mr. HUNT said, he believed that the 
privilege was confined to the Post Office, 
and there it had occasioned some additional 
expense. 


MUTINY BILL.—COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

New Clause 22, 

(Every soldier shall upon enlistment be placed 
in the First Class of the Army, and no soldier in 
such class shall, in time of peace, be sentenced to 
the corporal punishment of flogging ; every soldier 
in the First Class , for the commission of 
certain offences, to be specified from time to time 
in the Articles of War, be degraded to the Second 
Class of the Army, and every soldier in the Second 
Class shall be liable to be sentenced by Court 
Martial to corporal punishment not exceeding 
fifty lashes for the following offences, viz. mutiny, 
insubordination accompanied with personal vio- 
lence or disgraceful conduct of an indecent kind ; 
every soldier, when serving with a military force 
in the field or on board ship, shall be liable to a 
like punishment by Court Martial for any of the 
offences before enumerated, or for desertion, 
drunkenness on duty or on the line of march, 
misbehaviour, or neglect of duty.) 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
word ‘may ’ be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to ask the 
Chairman what was the exact position in 
which the Committee were placed with 
regard to this clause. As far as he un- 
derstood the matter, the first two lines of 
the clause were agreed to on Thursday 
evening, when an Amendment was moved 
to substitute the word ‘‘may” for the word 
‘shall’ in the third line of the clause. 
It was now proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for War to substi- 
tute another clause for the clause under 
the consideration of the Committee. He 
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wished to ask the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee whether, on the present occasion, 
the Committee could consider any other 
clause than the one before them ? 

Mr. DODSON: The question which is 
before the Committee is whether, in the 
third line of the proposed new clause, the 
word “‘ may ”’ shall be inserted. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: The hon. 
Member is quite accurate in the descrip- 
tion he has given as to ‘the position at 
which the Committee has arrived with re- 
ference to this clause. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my hope that the 
Committee will allow the whole of this 
clause to be omitted, and that they will 
permit me to substitute in its place the 
clause of which I have given notice. If 
the Committee will indulge me for a short 
time I will endeavour in a few words to 
explain my reasons for making this pro- 
posal. In the first place, I have to state 
that in consequence of misapprehensions 
that occurred on Thursday night, I have 
found it very difficult so to alter the clause 
now before us as to make it accord with 
the alterations which I consented to 
make on Thursday night. Therefore, I 
thought that the better and more simple 
course would be to move to omit the 
clause before us, and to bring up a new 
clause in its place. The position in 
which we stand is this. On Thursday 
evening a decision was taken on the 
principle which is common to both these 
clauses—that principle being that what- 
ever alteration the Committee might make 
the punishment of flogging should not be 
altogether abandoned in the army. The 
decision of the House was in favour of 
that principle by a very large majority in 
afull House. It then became a question 
what arrangement could be made consist- 
ently with the concession that the Go- 
vernment desired to make in order to carry 
out the decision of the House. It is per- 
fectly true that I had expressed my will- 
ingness to exempt altogether from corpo- 
ral punishment soldiers of the first class, 
and itis equally true that I had also in- 
tended to exempt soldiers in the second 
class from liability to corporal pun- 
ishment except for three descriptions of 
offences ; but, after listening to the de- 
bate on Thursday evening, I could not 
help seeing that there was a very strong 
feeling on both sides of the House against 
retaining the punishment of flogging for 
the third offence, and therefore I felt 
that it was my duty to defer to that feel- 
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ing. The result of this decision is, that in 
the clause I have drawn up the punishment 
of flogging will be restricted to the of- 
fences of mutiny and insubordination ac- 
companied with personal violence. I must 
further say that I could not be insensible to 
the opinions which were expressed by hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on both sides of the 
House—opinions which were entitled to 
great weight—that it was not desirable 
that with regard to these two grave of- 
fences any classification should exempt the 
soldier who was guilty of them from cor- 
poral punishment. The clause I ask the 
Committee to insert, therefore, extends 
the punishment of flogging for offences of 
this description to all soldiers in the army 
without distinction of class. I must re- 
mind the Committee that this is not in 
any way a party question ; and therefore I 
trust that the clause will be supported by 
a large majority of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. For my own 
part, I conceive it to be my duty to 
endeavour to carry out to the best of my 
ability the view on this subject which 
the House may take. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Committee will, I trust, 
adopt the clause, about the latter portion 
of which, as it relates to the army when 
engaged in active service and is not a 
new regulation, I need not detain the 
Committee. 

Captain VIVIAN said, after the dis- 
position shown by the right hon. Gentle- 
man he would make an appeal to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chatham to rest 
and be thankful for this year, and not to 
press his views further than the Committee 
had arrived at on Thursday evening, par- 
ticularly as they would bear in mind that 
the Mutiny Act was renewed yearly. At 
present the matter stood thus—that all 
soldiers upon entering the army were 
placed in the first class, and were not 
while in that class subject to the punish- 
ment of flogging. That question was put 
and carried on Thursday evening. He was 
therefore surprised to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman now proposed to negative 
the whole of that clause, and to insert this 
new clause, leaving out altogether the im- 
portant concession which he himself had 
formerly granted. He was sorry to think 
that somebody with more knowledge of 
military matters than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had obtained an influence over him 
on this question, and that circumstance, 
no doubt, had induced the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to propose the withdrawal of the 
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clause; bat he (Captain Vivian) should 
oppose the withdrawal of it, because he 
thought it would be a step backwards 
instead of forwards. He would therefore 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
new clause should be added to the clause 
under discussion, immediately after that 
part of it which referred to the classifica- 
tion of soldiers. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he understood that 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Truro now proposed to give up the 
concession made by the right hon. Baronet. 
[**No, no!”] He hoped that the Com- 
mittee would stand by the clause now 
under discussion, and not substitute any 
other for it. By the new clause every 
soldier would be liable to be flogged for 
the two offences named ; but the Commit- 
tee had decided that all soldiers in the first 
class should not be flogged at all. He 
thought they were going to give up the 
concession made by the right hon. Baronet, 
and that he deprecated. 

Masor JERVIS adverted to the Queen’s 
regulations, and maintained that soldiers 
in the first class could be flogged for ag- 
gravated mutiny, and therefore this clause 
in the Mutiny Bill was not necessary ; 
besides which all men entering the army 
could not but be placed in the first class. 
The only question was whether they should 
retain the punishment of flogging for 
mutiny and insubordination. Flogging 
might be necessary in the field or in other 
emergency, when there might not be 
means of inflicting other punishment ; but 
at any other time there was no necessity 
for it. At the same time, he thought the 
present clause was a great improvement 
on that which was presented the other 
night, inasmuch as it was grammatical, 
and it was logical, and brought straight 
before them the retention of the punish- 
ment for only two offences, these two 
offences amounting practically to but one 
offence. Up to the year 1859, there were 
twenty-four offences for which flogging was 
inflicted ; but after the revision which was 
made by Lord Herbert, flogging was re- 
tained only in eleven out of the twenty- 
four. By this clause they abolished nine 
out of these eleven offences, which, as he 
had said, left practically only one cause of 
punishment. The point which was re- 
quired by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro (Captain Vivian) was already pro- 
vided for by the Queen’s regulations, and 
was not necessary to be inserted in the 
Matiny Act. 
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Mr. MOWBRAY said, he thought the 
hon. and gallant Member for Harwich 
(Major Jervis) had rather misapprehended 
the bearing and effect of the proposed al- 
teration. By the Queen’s regulations no 
man in the first class could be flogged 
except for mutiny and aggravated insubor- 
dination. The proposal offered by the 
Government the other night would have 
given him absolute exemption from that 
punishment; but it was urged by hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House that 
there would thus be no means of punishing 
first-class men at all, and that if flogging 
was necessary for such serious offences in 
the case of second-class men, it was equally 
necessary in the case of the first-class. It 
was also urged that if the punishment were 
retained for mutiny, and for insubordination 
accompanied by personal violence, no faith 
would be broken with the first-class men, 
seeing that they were already liable to it 
for aggravated and mutinous conduct, 
which was tantamount to the two offences 
it was now proposed to reserve. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, wished to meet what 
appeared to be the feeling of the House, 
and the new clause suggested by his right 
hon. Friend had been framed with that 
object. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he under- 
stood the state of the question to be this— 
that whereas some years ago regulations 
were adopted by which first-class men were 
exempted from corporal punishment, ex- 
cept for mutiny and insubordination, it was 
alleged in the debate on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Chatham, and was, he 
believed, not denied, that notwithstanding 
these regulations, first-class men had been 
flogged in some instances for minor offences. 
In order to correct this, he understood the 
right hon. Baronet opposite to say that he 
would place the exemption in the Act of 
Parliament, so that the benefit might be 
secured to the soldier by the authority of 
the Legislature instead of depending on 
regulations. He did not, however, un- 
derstand that, corporal punishment being 
retained, it was in contemplation to ex- 
empt the first-class men from flogging for 
the two offences for which its retention 
was declared necessary. When, therefore, 
on Thursday night corporal punishment 
was affirmed to be necessary for the sum- 
mary repression of mutiny and insubordi- 
nation, it struck him as preposterous to 
propose that 91 per cent of the army 
should for these two offences be exempted 
from it. If, for example, a mutiny were 
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to break out, the leaders, if in the first 
class, could not be so punished, although 
they might be the most guilty. The 
right hon. Baronet, on seeing what would 
be the effect of the concession he had 
proposed, admitted that it was open to 
objection, and consequently agreed to the 
retention of corporal punishment for mu- 
tiny and insubordination, for which, if it 
was necessary at all, it was certainly re- 
quired for all alike. He should be very 
glad when the time arrived for altogether 
dispensing with flogging ; but he was not 
prepared to take the responsibility of say- 
ing that it had yet arrived, and that it 
was unnecessary to retain it for the two 
most serious offences, the prompt repres- 
sion of which was indispensable. He agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member (Major 
Jervis) that the new clause proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet was far better than 
that which he originally proposed, and 
the best course would be to negative the 
original clause and proceed to the con- 
sideration of the new one. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman misappre- 
hended the intention of the Amendment. 
It was clearly not that soldiers of the first 
class should be degraded to the second and 
then flogged. He wished, however, to go 
to the wider question. It seemed to him 
that they had entered on quite a new 
phase of the question; for ever since it 
had been agitated it was the House of 
Commons, backed by public opinion, that 
had sought for concessions on behalf of 
the army. The other night they learned 
that the Commander-in-Chief thought that 
the first class could do without corporal 
punishment ; but now the House of Com- 
mons said they could not do without it. 
The Secretary for War had taken the ad- 
vice of the Commander-in-Chief, the Adju- 
tant General, and other high military 
authorities, and they authorized him to 
come down to the House to make what 
he (Mr. Whitbread) admitted was a great 
concession. He was not prepared, as a 
Member of that House, to force upon the 
Secretary for War and the Commander-in- 
Chief a policy which they had announced 
would be useless. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman carried his clause as it now stood, 
abolishing the classes as regarded corporal 
punishment, he might depend upon it the 
matter would not rest there. He trusted 
that the House would negative the clause. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he had on the last 
evening given his vote for Government 
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under the impression that the clause pro- 
vided that no soldier in the first class 
should be flogged; but the clause now 
under consideration admitted of the inter- 
pretation, whatever its real purport was, 
that for any offence committed by a soldier 
in the first class he should be degraded to 
the second ; and in the second, for his next 
offence he should be liable to punishment. 
His own feeling was against personal 
punishment ; and he believed a great num- 
ber of votes were given the other night 
under the impression that there was to be 
a considerable reduction in the amount of 
punishment. The present proposal went 
exactly in an opposite direction ; and cer- 
tainly if it went to a division he should 
vote against having the first-class men 
liable to the punishment. 

GeneraL PEEL reminded the Committee 
that by the 15th clause of the Mutiny Act, 
which had already been agreed to, the penalty 
of death was imposed for mutiny or aggra- 
vated insubordination ; no distinction being 
made between the first and second classes. 
If therefore that penalty was not inflicted, 
and corporal punishment were abolished 
for first-class men, what was to be the sub- 
stitute? Mutiny and insubordination were 
obviously more aggravated offences in the 
case of first than of second-class men; be- 
cause all the sergeants, corporals, and non- 
commissioned officers were naturally in the 
former class ; and if the extreme penalty 
were not inflicted, the next most severe 
punishment ought surely to be enforced. 
If flogging were retained at all, it ought to 
be retained for the first class as well as 
for the second. 

Mr. HORSMAN reminded the right 
hon. and gallant Member that although the 
15th clause did say that mutiny should be 
punished with death, yet the 16th clause 
provided for the commutation of that 
penalty to penal servitude or any other 
punishment. The question before them 
might be put in the smallest possible com- 
pass. The House had affirmed a Resolu- 
tion abolishing corporal punishment. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War consulted the military authorities, 
and with their consent, almost at their 
suggestion, he came down with a new 
clause for the Mutiny Act, which made 
a great concession — namely, that corpo- 
ral punishment was to be abolished in 
favour of 91 per cent of the army, leaving 
only 9 per cent still liable. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘‘I offer this concession 
that corporal punishment shall be entirely 
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abolished in the case of the first class, thus 
exempting all good conduct men.’’ Upon 
that question the House divided ; and hon. 
Members now said they should not have 
voted with the Government had they not 
conceived that all good conduct men were 
to be exempt from corporal punishment. 
So the matter stood until it came to Com- 
mittee, and then the late Judge Advocate, 
to his (Mr. Horsman’s) great surprise, 
persuaded Her Majesty’s Government to 
abandon the distinction, and to apply the 
lash indifferently to the good and bad con- 
duct men. He (Mr. Horsman) objected to 
withdrawing the concession ; and he felt 
much indebted, and the House felt much 
indebted, to the hon. Member for Bedford 
for the way in which he had stated the 
question. He hoped that the Government 
would abide by their concession, which 
every one felt had done them so much 
credit. He hoped that the good conduct 
men of the army would still be exempt 
from corporal punishment. 

Cotonen NORTH said, he believed he 
was the first Member who inquired on 
Thursday night whether it was intended to 
exempt first-class men from flogging—no 
matter what offences they might commit. 
The clause now proposed by the right hon, 
Baronet was, on the whole, a very fair one; 
but he should like to have aclear definition 
of the term ‘‘ insubordination accompanied 
by personal violence.”” He should like to 
know whether these words meant simply 
the striking of an officer, or whether they 
included the offence of refusing to obey 
orders. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War would give the 
House a decided answer to that question. 
The right hon. Member for Stroud quoted 
on Thursday cases in which men had been 
repeatedly flogged, arguing therefrom that 
the punishment was ineffectual. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that those were 
cases in which men had over and over 
again sold their kits : an offence for which 
** marking ”’ was not sanctioned by military 
law. If therefore such men were discharged 
as had been suggested, there would be 
nothing to hinder their joining another 
regiment and repeating the offence. He 
held that if a man deserted his regiment 
and went off and juined some other, thus 
robbing the public by receiving a new 
bounty, such a man should be made a 
severe example of. Discharge, moreover, 
must not be made too easy, or soldiers 
would commit offences on purpose to 
obtain it. The right hon. Gentleman 
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also mentioned the number of lashes and 
the term of imprisonment which had in 
certain instances been inflicted, and that 
statement had been reported in the leading 
journal, and had been circulated all over 
Europe; yet he suggested no substitute 
for those punishments, but simply recom- 
mended that bad characters should be dis. 
charged. Would he approve, however, 
of branding them? It was surely neces- 
sary that blackguards who were discharged 
from the service should be marked in 
some way in order to prevent their en- 
listing again. There are as many Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
as on his own who have sons, or nephews, 
or other relations in the army, and there- 
fore this question was as important to the 
one side as to the other ; and it was most 
desirable that proper regulations should be 
agreed upon. It was all very well to 
talk about punishing offenders by impri- 
sonment. There was this difference be- 
tween the imprisonment of a soldier and 
of a civilian—that in the former case the 
performance of his duties devolved upon 
his comrades. It had been stated the 
other night that for many years no man 
had been flogged in the 7th Hussars, 
[‘*No, no!’’] A Return before the 
House showed that statement to be in- 
correct. It had also been erroneously 
said that there was no flogging in the 
Guards. He did not himself believe that 
flogging could be entirely done away with; 
and he thought the proposal of his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War was 
well worthy the consideration of the House. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he thought that it 
was quite unnecessary to follow the hon. 
and gallant Member into details which had 
been so often discussed ; but he would re- 
mind him that the statement as to there 
having been no flogging for some years had 
reference to the 14th, and not the 7th 
Hussars. His object in rising was to call 
the attention of the Committee to two im- 
portant considerations that should not be 
lost sight of during the discussion ; and 
the first was the very serious imputation 
which would be cast upon the Honse of 
Commons if they did not maintain the con- 
cession which was granted by the Govern- 
ment the other night. What would be said by 
the country if when a Minister of the Crown 
announced, after consultation with the mi- 
litary authorities, that he had determined 
to make a certain concession, the House of 
Commons forced him by their action to 
withdraw that concession? There then 
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eame this further consideration. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s majority was largely 
augmented by his statement that they 
were about to make very important con- 
cessions ; and with all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman he must say that it would 
be a breach of faith if, after the division, 
the right hon. Gentleman, on the mere in- 
timation of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
George Grey), should withdraw the con- 
cession that he had made with such a 
flourish of trumpets, and they should be 
placed in a worse position as to flogging 
than they were in some time ago. This 
subject was never discussed without some 
light being thrown on it, and some new in- 
consistency developed; and an instance 
was to be found in the observations of the 
right hon. and gallant General that night. 
They had always been told that it was 
necessary to have corporal punishment, 
especially in reference to ill-conditioned 
privates assaulting non-commissioned offi- 
cers. The clause, however, as it was now 
proposed that it should stand, would be 
not for the proteetion of non-commissioned 
officers, but it would inflict a hardship upon 
them, for these non-commissioned officers 
would be in the first class, and might be 
flogged if they misconducted themselves. 
He was opposed altogether to corporal 
punishment in the army in time of peace, 
believing that it might be safely dispensed 
with ; but if the Secretary for War would 
accede to a proposition which would enable 
recruiting officers to tell recruits that they 
could not be flogged until by misconduct 
they had caused themselves to be degraded 
into the second class it would have, in his 
opinion, a very beneficial effect upon re- 
cruiting. He hoped the Government would 
consent to let the matter stand in this 
position. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
thought that it was desirable that a few 
facts should be known to the Committee 
before they came to a decision upon the 
question before them. It had been asserted 
that recruiting was impeded because men 
were afraid of the lash, and, on the other 
hand, he himself had said that recruiting 
was impeded because the pay was insuffi- 
cient. He had obtained an official docu- 
ment, duly signed and authenticated, to 
show the results of reeruiting for the 
years 1865 and 1866, and the figures 
would conclusively establish the fact that 
the lash had no effect in deterring men 
from entering the army. In the first 
quarter of 1865, 4,167 men were enlisted, 
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and in the corresponding quarter of 1866 
the number was only 3,547; and in the 
June quarter 3,250 were enlisted in 1865, 
and over 3,273 in 1866. But in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1866, when it had be- 
come known that the Commission was 
about to propose certain recommendations, 
the number rose to 4,108 against 3,408 in 
the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year, and in the following quarter the 
figures were 4,269 in 1866 against 3,605 
in 1865. In the last eleven weeks the 
returns from the reeruiting establishments 
gave the unprecedented number of 3,832 
enlisted, which was at the rate of 4,578 
for the quarter. But the case of the Royal 
Marines was still stronger. The strength of 
this corps was 16,400, and they had never 
had the slightest difficulty in keeping up 
their numbers ; they had for several years 
never been more than fifty below their 
number, though fifteen men per month 
were allowed to purchase their discharge. 
Now in the Marines corporal punishment 
was more frequent than in any other branch 
of the army, and when the men were en- 
listed the provisions under which they were 
to serve were read to them, yet there was 
this remarkable fact, that there was no re- 
corded instance of any recruit for the Ma- 
rines refusing to enlist upon the ground of 
corporal punishment. If the lash only de- 
terred men who were likely to commit ag- 
gravated mutiny from entering the army, 
it was well for the service that it existed. 
Experience and experiment both confirmed 
his view, for when, in 1832, Sir Henry 
Bouverie commanded in the northern dis- 
trict he ordered that under no consider- 
ation should the men in his district be 
flogged, and the result was that several 
regiments got into a terrible condition. It 
ended in one regiment getting into a state 
of mutiny ; it was hurried off to Dublin, 
and it had not been there a week before a 
man stepped from the ranks, shook his fist 
in his colonel’s face, and said, ‘* You can- 
not flog me.’”” The man, however, was 
tried and afterwards flogged ; and the bad 
spirit ceased, as if by magic, and there 
was no trouble from that moment. He 
had a letter from an officer who commanded 
the 78th for five years, and he said that he 
had had only one man flogged, though 
others had been sentenced by courts 
martial to be flogged, but he considered 
that the state of discipline permitted him 
to remit that punishment ; but at length 
the discipline got into so bad a state that 
he was bound to have a man flogged. Re- 
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ference had been made to foreign armies, 
and he wished to say that in the Prussian 
army soldiers were beaten with a cane, and 
there was far greater power than in our 
army intrusted to young officers as to 
ordering the punishment. He had a letter 
from an English officer who had been a good 
deal in France, and he said that in 1855 
in the French army 140 men were sen- 
tenced to death, and in eighty-two in- 
stances the punishment was carried into 
effect. Four years ago a young French 
soldier, who formed one of a fatigue party 
under a corporal, being drunk sat down 
and refused to move further, and struck 
the corporal repeated blows in the face. 
For this he was sentenced to death, 
and the sentence was carried out. Te 
believed that they must have corporal 
punishment, as it was necessary to the 
maintenance of discipline, and he hoped 
that the House would not hastily abolish 
it, and thus place officers who were re- 
sponsible for the discipline of the army in 
a very difficult and unfair position. He 
was sure that officers who were intrusted 
with the power to flog would exercise it 
with the greatest care and consideration ; 
and that a commanding officer could have 
no greater pleasure than to know that for 
a number of years he had maintained pro- 
per discipline without having recourse to 
the lash. 

Mr. COWPER said, he hoped the House 
would not be led away by feeling and sen- 
timent, for the question before them was 
one of vital importance. The question was 
whether they were to have an army with 
discipline or an army without discipline. 
If discipline were not maintained an army 
was more terrible to its friends than to its 
foes. When a man joined the army he 
bound himself to obey the commands of 
his officers. These might be men whom 
he did not respect, and their orders might 
be such as he might consider unwise; but 
it was of the most absolute necessity that 
these orders should be implicitly obeyed. 
The question, then, was what punishment 
should be inflicted for insubordinate and 
mutinous conduct. In every army there 
was the power of inflicting the punish- 
ment of death for mutiny and violent 
insubordination ; but the question now 
was what should be the punishment for 
secondary offences. His hon. Friend 
maintained that it was not necessary 
to retain flogging as the secondary pun- 
ishment, because there was already the 
power of inflicting penal servitude. But it 
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was obvious that penal servitude, unlike 
flogging, could not be applied at the very 
nick of time. What was wanted was a 
punishment that could be inflicted just at 
the moment when the spirit of insubordi. 
nation and mutiny was rising. Under such 
circumstances, it was obviously useless to 
tell men that if théy went on in that course 
they would render themselves liable to 
penal servitude. The experience of all 
armies had told them that there must be 
a summary punishment, applicable to ex- 
treme cases, and that without it an army 
would become demoralized and useless, if 
not dangerous, as a military force. 

Mr. PUGH said, he rose to express 
the hope which had been already ex. 
pressed in the course of the debate, that 
the punishment of the lash would soon 
be abolished altogether. This discussion 
seemed rather retrograde, for they were 
diseussing whether certain classes of the 
soldiers should be exempted from such 
punishment, while they knew quite well 
that in other countries and other times 
whole armies had been exempted from cor- 
poral punishment without «ny danger to 
the State. But he would not have at- 
tempted to take part in this discussion if 
he had not observed that the minds of 
military men were divided on the subject. 
The question at issue was not whether the 
country should have an army with dis. 
cipline or without discipline, but whether 
discipline could be maintained without 
corporal punishment, and where history 
was concerned one men could mention a 
fact almost as well as another. Under 
these cireumstances, he thought they might 
advantageously refer to a work which had 
lately appeared, and which had received 
considerable attention ; it was the Life of 
Julius Cesar, by the Emperor of the 
French. In the preliminary survey of 
Roman history, the Emperor, referring to 
the condition of the Roman soldier after 
the Punic wars, said— 


“The allies were always ina state of inferiority. 
Their contingents, more considerable than those 
of the metropolis, received but half their pay; 
and they were subjected to corporal punishments, 
from which the soldiers of the legions were 
exempted.” 


They knew what the Roman army then 
was; it had destroyed Carthage, and it 
had conquered one of the greatest generals 
of any age or country. If the Roman 
soldier could march to victory while ex- 
empted from corporal punishment, why 
not the British soldier also? Was he less 
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amenable to discipline and order? Hon. 
Gentlemen doubtless remembered the de- 
scription of Cromwell’s army in the late 
Lord Macaulay’s History of England, 
where he said— 

“In that singular camp no oath was heard, no 

drunkenness or gambling was seen, and during 
the long dominion of the soldiery the property of 
the peaceable citizen and the honour of woman 
were held sacred. Not an ounce of plate was 
taken from the shops of the goldsmiths; no ser- 
vant girl complained of the rough gallantry of 
the redcoats.” 
The historian then went on to describe 
their military achievements on the Conti- 
nent, of which their country might well be 
proud. It might, perhaps, be said that 
the times were different now. Certainly 
they were different in one respect, and he 
admitted it, for the benefit of military men 
who were anxious for the welfare of their 
soldiers. The pay of the soldier was then 
double that of the common labourer, while 
the pay of the labourer was at the present 
day far more than double that of the sol- 
dier. But they could appeal to higher and 
nobler motives. They could improve the 
condition of the soldier, they could dis- 
charge bad characters from the army, and 
by raising the men in their own opinion 
and making them proud of their profession 
and influencing them by love of country, 
they would be able to abolish the lash. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not enter now upon the subject of corporal 
punishment, although it was one on which 
he entertained a very strong opinion. The 
real question befére them was a very 
serious one; it was whether the House 
would support the right hon. Baronet 
opposite in making his concession, or whe- 
ther they would compel him to retract it. 
It had been argued that recruiting was 
carried on under great difficulties, because 
every man who enlisted was liable to be 
flogged ; and he believed the right hon. 
Baronet himself had acknowledged that 
such was the result of the existing system. 
At all events, it was extremely important 
that they should have a good and plentiful 
supply of men for the army, and he believed 
that this supply would be seriously affected 
if the concession which had been made 
were retracted. It was now proposed that 
every recruit should be liable to be flogged 
instead of soldiers in the second class being 
alone liable, and this proposition, if carried 
out, would render it more difficult to get 
men of good character to enter the army, 

as recruits would then think that the House 
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gether intended to keep them all liable to 
the lash. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought it would 
be more convenient to take the opinion of 
the Committee on the clause first proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, and if that were 
negatived, the right hon. Baronet could 
then bring forward his second proposition. 
The question that should be put now was 
whether the word ‘‘may ” should remain 
in the clause. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY suggested 
an Amendment of the clause to the effect 
that ‘‘upon conviction of certain offences 
by court martial,” instead of ‘for the 
commission of certain offences,’’ a soldier 
of the first class might be degraded. 

Amendment agreed to. ; 

Mr. WHITBREAD proposed the 
omission of the last part of the clause, and 
the substitution of the words: — 

“ Any ‘court martial may sentence any soldier 
in the second class to corporal punishment for 
mutiny or insubordination, accompanied with per- 
sonal violence, of which he may be guilty while in 
such class,” 
with the addition of the following words 
from the new clause, of which notice had 
been given by Sir John Pakington :— 

«* And, save as aforesaid, and as hereinafter men- 
tioned, no court martial shall have power to sen- 
tence any soldier to corporal punishment ; pro- 
vided that any court martial may sentence any 
soldier to corporal punishment, while in active 
service in the field, or on board any ship not in 
commission, for mutiny, insubordination, deser- 
tion, drunkenness on duty, or on the line of march, 
disgraceful conduct, or any breach of the Articles 
of War, and no sentence of corporal punishment 
shall exceed fifty lashes.” 

Amendments agreed to. 

On Question, ‘‘That the clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill,” 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought, from the tone of the discussion, it 
might be supposed that he was making no 
concession, whereas in point of fact his 
proposal went to the extent of abolishing 
corporal punishment for eight or nine of- 
fences which under -the existing law were 
liable to it, and thus leaving that punish- 
ment applicable solely to mutiny and in- 
subordination accompained with personal 
violence. He was also taunted with hay- 
ing acted under the influence of military 
authorities. It wastrue that the highest 
military authorities had pronounced a 
strong opinion upon the question as it 
had been recently discussed in the House 
of Commons. But while the Government 
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desired, as far as it was possible, to give | against the clause ; and he would tell the 
effect to the strong opinion expressed by | right hon. Baronet that by the course he 
the House of Commons, by acceding to the | had pursued he would have brought upon 
proposition of limiting the punishment of | himself the implacable hostility with which 


flogging to those offences he had referred 
to, it.was with great reluctance that they 


| 


hon. Gentlemen opposed to flogging would 
pursue him in reference to this question, 


consented to abolish it for mutiny. He; He (Mr. Otway) would certainly deem it 
himself expressed doubts on Friday night, | his duty to do all he could to put an end 
and he now desired to take upon himself | 


the responsibility of so far retracing his 
steps as to express his conviction that, after 
the sentiments expressed on both sides of 
the House, it would be far more prudent to 
leave the crime of mutiny to be visited 
with corporal punishment. An hon. Gen- 
tleman had asserted that he was thus 
placing the soldier in the first class in a 
worse position than he was at present. 
That was not the fact, for the soldier in 
the first class was now liable to be flogged 
for either of those offences, and he merely 
left him as he then was. 

Caprain GROSVENOR spoke amid loud 
cries for a division. He was understood to 
say that he gave full credit to the Secre- 
tary for War for the disposition he had 
shown to meet the views of hon. Gentle- 
men on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, and he regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been induced to withdraw 
the concession he bad made. For his part, 
he objected to men of the first class being 
liable to corporal punishment for isolated 
cases of insubordination. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill.’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 162; 
Noes 175: Majority 13. 


Si JOHN PAKINGTON then pro- 
posed the following clause, which was read 
a first and second time :— 

“ Any court martial may sentence any soldier 
to corporal punishment for mutiny, or for insub- 
ordination accompanied with personal violence ; 
and, save as aforesaid and as hereinafter men- 
tioned, no court martial shall have power to 
sentence any soldier to corporal punishment. 
Provided, that any court martial may sentence 
any soldier to corporal punishment while on active 
service in the field or on board any ship not in 
commission, for mutiny, insubordination, deser- 
tion, drunkenness on duty or on the line of march, 
disgraceful conduct, or any breach of the Articles 
of War ; and no sentence of corporal punishment 
shall exceed fifty lashes.” 


Mr. OTWAY said, that this clause also 
involved the question of corporal punish- 
ment; but after the division which had 
just taken place, he thought it useless to 
waste the time of the Committee by divid- 
ing. He must, however, enter his protest 


Sir John Pakington 





to this most barbarous and disgraceful 
punishment. [Jronical cheers.] When 
hon. Gentlemen opposite taunted him 
with those cheers, he would remind 
them of the declarations that had been 
repeatedly made throughout the discus. 
sions upon this measure, that it ought 
not to be considered a party ques- 
tion. But who, he asked, had made it a 
party question? It was made so by the 
whips on the Government side who, from 
remote parts of England and Scotland, 
brought up Members to support their pro- 
position. The right hon. Baronet had 
chosen to recall the concessions he had de- 
liberately made to the House of Commons 
upon this question. The conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be for- 
gotten next year, when efforts he (Mr. 
Otway) hoped of a more successful charac- 
ter would be again made to abolish this 
system of flogging in the army. So satis- 
fied was he of the justice of the alteration 
for which he and his friends contended 
that he would lose no opportunity of urging 
the abolition of corporal punishment. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the right hon. 
Baronet, after having stated to the House 
that with the concurrence of the military 
authorities he had exempted 153,000 
British soldiers in the first class from cor- 
poral punishment, leaving only 17,000 ex- 
posed to it, had now deliberately with- 
drawn this exemption. He hoped this 
would go forth to the country, and the 
right hon. Gentleman must be held entirely 
responsible before the country for this 
proceeding. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : I also ex- 
press a hope that it will go forth to the 
country as the hon. Gentleman desires, 
and I also hope it will go forth at the 
same time that it has been my good for- 
tune to propose the relief of many thou- 
sands of our soldiers from ten or eleven 
offences which were punishable by corporal 
punishment. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that this 
was the last question on which any party 
feeling ought to exist, and he could not 
therefore concur in what had fallen from 
the hon, Gentleman the Member for 
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Chatham ; but he thought his hon. Friend 
might sincerely congratulate himself — 
looking at the great alteration made in the 
Mutiny Act this year—upon having been 
the means of diminishing to a large extent 
corporal punishment in the army. 

Masor JERVIS said, he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Chat- 
ham that party politics had not guided 
him (Major Jervis) in the course he had 
taken with reference to this subject, and 
he asked the hon. Gentleman to drop all 
ascerbity of feeling, and be satisfied with 
what he had achieved. The position of 
the first-class soldier was the same now as 
it was before—namely, that he could not 
be flogged except for mutiny or insubordi- 
nation, whilst the second-class soldier had 
been relieved from corporal punishment for 
desertion, drunkenness whilst on duty, or 
on the line of march, embezzlement of 
public monies, stealing from a comrade, 
theft, making away with necessaries, and 
other offences. In all he had been relieved 
from corporal punishment in eleven cases, 
and besides that, arrangements had been 
made by which the incorrigible black guard 
could be got rid of without his being re- 
turned to his regiment. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he be- 
lieved that the army at present could not 
be governed except by the lash ; but it 
depended upon that House whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War should be enabled to do without it. 
When, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
in some future year should propose mea- 
sures with the view of abolishing the lash, 
and should say that it would cost money, 
let not hon. Gentlemen who talked against 
flogging say ‘‘ No!” The strong feeling 
which had been manifested in the House 
against flogging would enable the right 
hon. Gentleman to bring forward such 
measures, and he felt sure there was no 
one more desirous than the right hon. 
Gentleman to free the country and the 
army from the disgrace of the lash. No 
one entertained a stronger feeling against 
the lash than he did, and he rejoiced at 
the spirit which the House had manifested. 
But did they suppose that in foreign armies 
the punishments were not as severe ? Inthe 
French army, out of 123 military offences, 
no less than forty-three were punishable 
with death. An American general was under 
the gallery the other night during the de- 
bate on the subject, and when asked what 
punishments they had got in the American 
army in place of flogging, he replied that 
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though flogging was against the “ Articles 
of War,” they flogged the bad characters 
after all. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he.was bound 
to admit that both the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War and the 
military authorities had shown every dis- 
position to meet the wishes of hon. Mem- 
bers on that occasion. The question came 
upon the Government very suddenly, and 
they knew it was one on which the military 
authorities felt very strongly, and he must 
say that they had conceded far more than 
could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances. He could not, however, re- 
frain from expressing his surprise that 
when that concession had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and when it 
would have passed the House without 
opposition, difficulties should have been 
raised, not from that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House, but by right hon. Gentlemen 
who sat on the front Opposition Benches. 
He thanked the right hon. Gentleman not 
only for the concession he bad made, but 
also for the manner in which it had been 
made, as showing that the military autho- 
rities were willing even to concede more. 
The manner and spirit in which the Re- 
solution had been met confirmed the opinion 
he expressed the other night that this was 
the* last time they would see corporal 
punishment continued by a clause in the 
Mutiny Act for infliction in time of peace. 
He wished to correct an error referred to 
by his gallant Friend, relative to what he 
(Mr. Horsman) stated the other night as 
to the number of lashes inflicted. He did 
not intend to represent the large number 
of lashes given, but the number of days 
the offenders were committed to hard la- 
bour ; because he knew at the time that 
not more than fifty lashes could be given 
at one time. In the first case to which 
he referred he stated that the man had 
fifty lashes and 250 days’ hard labour ; 
in the second, fifty lashes had been inflicted 
on three separate occasions and 434 days’ 
hard labour. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he was 
anxious to mention to the Committee a 
circumstance of considerable practical im- 
portance relating to the matter before 
them. The division which had just taken 
place strongly illustrated a complaint he 
made last Session, that when the House 
was full the smallness of the space in which 
they were assembled prevented Members 
from getting into the House to know what 
was going on. Several hon. Members, 
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himself amongst the rest, were unable to 
get inside the House before the last divi- 
sion took place, so as to hear the Question 
put. He heard many hon. Members around 
him ask the questions, ‘‘ Are we voting 
right ?”” “ Are we voting for the ‘ayes’ or 
for the ‘noes’?’’ and he heard one hon. 
Member say, ‘I am voting for Otway,” 
when in reality he was voting against him. 
He thought the subject ought to be con- 
sidered by the House. [‘ Order, order !’”} 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, the Committee 
was a Committee on the Mutiny Bill, and it 
was not therefore competent for him to 
consider the arrangements of the House. 
If the hon. Baronet wished to raise that 
question he must do so in the House when 
the Speaker was in the Chair. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
with all deference to the Chairman he was 
speaking about the late division, and 
whether it was one which ought to have 
weight with the House. Ie thought it 
ought not. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Member for Stroud that the 
result of the late division would give great 
dissatisfaction to the country, and all the 
more so, because, as had been pointed out, 
the deterioration of the liberality of the 
measure proposed came from the Benches 
on their (the Opposition) side of the House. 
There could be no mistake that that was 
the fact. He must, however, altogether 
deny that a great concession had been 
made. Before the clause which had just 
been carried the state of the army with 
reference to corporal punishment was this, 
that 153,000 soldiers, a number equal to 
the population of one of their great towns, 
were altogether exempted from the lash 
under the clause as originally proposed 
by the Secretary for War; but under the 
clause as it had now been carried, they 
were all liable to be flogged for two offences, 
and the second-class soldiers were liable to 
be flogged for five separate offences. Under 
the Articles of War any offender could be 
visited with flogging, even for smoking 
in one of the sleeping apartments, if the 
Commander-in-Chief made it a punishable 
offence under the Articles of War. He 
thought the Committee would find that the 
effect of the clause just passed would be 
to make the labour of the recruiting ser- 
geant more difficult and less productive 
than it had hitherto been. 

Mr. WHITE said, he was at a loss to 
conceive that any concession had been 
made. Six or seven years ago, when he 
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brought the subject before the House, he 
was asked by the late Lord Herbert, the 
then Secretary for War, not to press his 
Motion to a division, because the army 
had been divided into classes, and that 
the first-class men would not be liable to 
corporal punishment. The same argu. 
ment was used by the late Sir George 
Lewis, and by the present Lord North. 
brook; but now that distinction was 
abolished, and the question so far from ad- 
vancing was positively retrograding. The 
Duke of Wellington, twenty-two years ago, 
said he hoped to live to see the day when 
corporal punishment would be abolished, 
Yet they were now in the same condition 
with regard to it as they were then. He 
must therefore express his regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not persisted in 
the concession which in the first instance 
he offered to the House. 

Sm EDMUND LECHMERE said, he 
could not admit that this question was 
regarded on the one side or the other 
as a party question. He and many hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House had supported the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham, and 
the result had been a great advantage 
gained, which might be usud to improve 
the status of the British soldier. From 
the information he had obtained from ser- 
geants under whose drill instructions he 
had been, he ventured to think that the 
result of this discussion would be to very 
much facilitate the labour of the reeruit- 
ing sergeant, and at the same time to give 
great encouragement to a large body of 
intelligent men to join the army. There 
were other subjects connected with the 
condition of the soldier, which required 
consideration, but he did not believe they 
contributed to the same extent to keep 
respectable men out of the army as 
flogging. 

Mr. OTWAY, in explanation, said, he 
did not mean to use the term party ques- 
tion in the sense in which it had been 
taken by hon. Members. It was perfectly 
true, as every one knew, that every exer- 
tion had been used to get a Government 
majority. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, it 
was assumed by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham, and not contra- 
dicted, that the late Lord Herbert, who 
was a most benevolent man, and one who 
was exceedingly anxious to serve the 
soldier, had divided the army into two 
classes, exempting by the Queen’s regula- 
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tions those who were in the first class from 
corporal punishment. At first he under- 
stood that privilege was to be retained ; 
but to his astonishment, and he believed to 
the astonishment of many other Gentlemen 
also, that privilege had been takea away. 
It had been his fate to see soldiers receive 
more than fifty lashes each at a time, and 
he, for one, should be glad to see the punish- 
ment entirely abolished. He was con- 
yinced that in time they might abolish 
flogging from the army ; because since 1834 
the statistics showed that a less number of 
lashes had been given, and a fewer number 
of men flogged than formerly, and yet the 
discipline of the army had not in the 
slightest degree diminished. They had 
lost the boon of the men in the first class, 
which was a great pity ; but they must for 
the present be content with those advan- 
tages they had gained, hoping, however, 
that another year’s experience would in- 
duce whatever Ministry should happen to be 
in power to come down to the House and 
say that, except in time of war, they were 
prepared to abolish flogging altogether. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Clauses 10 and 11, with Amendments, 
agreed to. 


Preamble. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he thought that it 
was absurd, considering the small nume- 
rical strength of the British army and the 
events which had recently occurred on the 
Continent, to declare in the preamble that 
the army was maintained “ for the preser- 
vation of the balance of power in Europe.” 
He would therefore move that those words 
be omitted. ; 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH complained 
that the Government had been afraid of 
bringing the important question involved 
in this Bill before the Horse Guards, and 
had neglected to do so from the 15th of 
March to the 22nd, when they were forced 
to adopt that course ; and whilst on one 
occasion they had invoked the authority of 
the Horse Guards in favour of their views, 
they had subsequently evaded the respon- 
sibility of communicating with that Depart- 
ment. The answer which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) had given 
him at an earlier period of the evening 
upon the subject of the Commander-in- 
Chief was eminently unsatisfactory ; and 
he must go further and characterize it 
as evasive. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, and he was sure 
the House did not understand where the 
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power of the Horse Guards commenced 


and where it ended. It was a great 
responsibility to quote the opinion of the 
Horse Guards to the House, inasmuch 
as there was scarcely a single hon. Mem- 
ber in the House who was not interested 
in some persons immediately under the 
control of that Department. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON assured the 
hon. Member for Devizes that the infer- 
ences he drew were perfectly inaccurate. 
With regard to the words in the preamble 
to which objection had been taken, he ob- 
served that they had been inserted in every 
Mutiny Bill for a long time, and he ad- 
vised the hon. Member for Chatham, who 
had given notice of his intention to propose 
in a future year great changes in the 
Mutiny Bill, to reserve this point for con- 
sideration among others. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that was no reason 
why those words should remain in the Act. 
They were a perfect absurdity, and their 
omission would not affect the Mutiny Bill 
at all. He moved that they be omitted. 

CotoneL SYKES thought the words 
had been so long in the Act that it was 
quite time they were invalided. 

Amendment negatived. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow, 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”” 

GeneraL DUNNE asked the Seeretary 
of State for War if the classification of the 
civil departments had been decided on, so 
as to place all the civil departments on a 
similar footing as to allowances, and whe- 
ther civil officers of the Royal Engineers 
department were included? He believed 
this matter had been referred to a Com- 
mittee which had finished their labours, 
and he wished to know whether the Report 
would be carried out ? 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, it was 
quite true that the subject to which his 
hon. and gallant Friend referred had been 
under the consideration of a Committee ; 
but, so far as he was aware, his hon. and 
gallant Friend was mistaken in supposing 
that the Committee had concluded their 
labours. The subject was still under the 


consideration of the Committee; at all 
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events, they had not yet reported, and till 
they had done so, he could not tell what 
decision would be arrived at. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
1. Question again proposed, 
“That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 


ending on the 31st day of March, 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines.” 


Whereupon Question again proposed, 

“That 65,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines.”—(Mr. Childers.) 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
point at which they had arrived when the 
Chairman was ordered to report Progress. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract had reviewed the Estimates at con- 
siderable length and in considerable detail, 
pointing out evidence, as he thought, of 
the absence of an economic hand in their 
construction. His hon. Friend complained 
of the excess of £500,000 as compared 
with the Navy Estimates of the preceding 
year, and he went on to propound in great 
detail a policy and a scheme for the reduc- 
tion of our foreign squadrons, which, with- 
out at all impairing the efficiency, but 
rather adding to the immediate efficiency, 
in time of peace, of our navy, would effect 
a considerable saving, which it would be 
open to the Admiralty to apply as far as 
necessary in the construction of fighting 
vessels of war. No one could deny that 
when a new Government came down to 
ask for an addition of £500,000 on the 
Navy Estimates, and, on the whole of the 
Estimates, of £2,000,000, they were at 
least bound to offer some clear and com- 
plete explanation, some sufficient defence 
and justification of that extra charge. The 
first point to which he addressed himself 
was this—had they been furnished with 
that complete explanation ? What was the 
line of argument adopted by the noble Lord 
who introduced the Navy Estimates, and 
by the present and late First Lord, who 
followed his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract. The first thing he noticed 
was—he would not say the deliberate in- 
tention, but the tendeney and desire to 
shift the responsibility of this heavy and 
increased charge on other Departments of 
the Government, and also on the proceed- 
ings and policy of the late Government. 
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Then the noble Lord the Secretary of the 
Admiralty said that the maintenance of a 
squadron on the slave coast was a Cabinet 
) and that as long as the Cabinet 

ecided on keeping up squadrons of this 
kind, the Admiralty were bound to find 
the men and ships. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, the 
hon. Member was mistaken. He did not 
say anything of the kind. What he did 
say was that on a question of national 
policy the Cabinet must decide. 

Mr. STANSFELD: The noble Lord 
certainly talked of vessels on foreign sta- 
tions which on the outbreak of war would 
have to ‘‘cut and run.” He also talked of 
the African squadron, and expressed 9 
strong hope that it might at least be re- 
duced. Then the present first Lord gave 
some recollections of an older date, when he 
was Secretary to the Admiralty some years 
ago, and told them that the Admiralty were 
the victims of the Foreign and Colonial 
Departments. But the true doctrine as to 
responsibility for Estimates was laid down 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
the subject of cost the First Lord was re- 
sponsible as a Cabinet Minister ; and the 
whole Cabinet were fully responsible to the 
House for the policy of the Fstimates and 
the charge which the House of Commons 
were asked to defray. Therefore, he re- 
peated, when a new Government asked 
£500,000 in excess of previous Estimates 
they were bound collectively and indivi- 
dually to give some good reason for the 
demand. The right hon. Baronet the late 
First Lord appeared to be disposed to 
throw the responsibility of the existing 
scale of foreign squadrons on the late 
Board of Admiralty and the late Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet read a list 
of the number of men and tonnage of 
vessels employed in foreign squadrons from 
1860, downwards, showing that during 
the time of the late Board of Admiralty 
there had been a progressive diminution 
in the number of men and tonnage of 
ships employed in foreign squadrons. He 
also showed that in 1867 there was 4 
still further small reduction, The reduc- 
tions stated to have been made in parti- 
cular branches of the service at the be- 
ginning of 1867 had not affected the 
amount of the charges nor the number 
of men asked for the year 1867-8. He 
admitted that the Naval Estimates of 
recent years were also open to criticism, 
and that the measures which had been 
taken to improve the efficiency of our 
naval force had been hesitating and illo- 
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gical, and had involved a great waste of 
pablic money. But with reference to the 
policy proposed to be pursued by the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty, he could not 
forget the old maxim which asserted the 
desirability of ‘‘being off with the old 
love before taking on with the new,” 
and he thought the Board of Admiralty 
ought to be sufficiently satisfied of the 
value of the new power, offensive and 
defensive, before they gave up the old. 
The nation, however, had a right to ask 
that our naval force should progress in 
strength and efficiency, and the objec- 
tion he had to make to the present 
administration of the navy was that it 
allowed the naval power of the coun- 
try to remain stationary. It was im- 
possible to calculate the strength of 
the navy upon the principle that would 
have been correct some years since. In 
the days of wooden sailing vessels and of 
32-pounders, when we had plenty of re- 
serves, the man was rightly and naturally 
taken as the true unit of power ; but since 
that time our naval force had undergone a 
rapid and violent transition, and we had now 
to look more to the power of the gun and 
to the strength of the vessel than to the 
number of men on board. If the men were 
not provided with the best guns and the 


most improved vessels, they would only be 


a source of needless expense. The ships 
which composed our foreign squadrons 
would have to ‘‘cut and run ”’ in the event 
of war, and in time of peace they cost us 
large sums for repairing and maintaining 
them. What the Admiralty had to do was 
to produce naval power, and he did not 
think that the method they were now 
adopting, of building a vast number of small 
vessels which would be of no use in time 
of war, was likely to produce that power. 
There were two lines of policy, two alter- 
natives—as it seemed to him—policies by 
which the result desired could be arrived 
at. In the first place, by spending an 
enormous sum to provide the navy with a 
vast number of the best modern iron-clad 
vessels on whici. to place the men who 
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mediate control. He must, however, point 
out that the details of that scheme were 
suggestive, not dogmatic. The noble Lord 
the Secretary told the House the other 
night that a Committee was to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of 
the dockyards ; and he thought it would 
be of advantage to the service if the two 
gallant Admirals who had been named were 
empowered to inquire into the subject of 
the cost and use of our stationary and 
harbour ships, since he was certain that 
those vessels were a source of unnecessary 
expenditure, and not of real power. The 
noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) had told 
the House the other night that the Admi- 
ralty had given up repairing the large old- 
fashioned ships in consequence of their 
being so expensive to repair and man, and 
that they were building new vessels of a 
more manageable size, which would be in- 
finitely more useful and more economical. 
Toa certain extent such a policy would be 
a good one; but the question was whether 
it was wise to build 16,000 tons of such 
vessels besides the composite gunboats for 
China in the course of the next financial 
year. But, after all, the great question 
was whether the Admiralty were justified 
in asking the Committee for £500,000 
for the purpose of building vessels. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty told them that the late Board had 
rather neglected the construction of iron- 
clad vessels. 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX: What I 
stated was that £128,000 had been put 
down in one year for iron-clads, but had 
not been spent on iron-clads in dockyards ; 
and that in the following year no estimate 
at all had been proposed for iron-clads, 

Mr. STANSFELD: That could be only 
with regard to dockyards, 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: I said so. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that remark 
only applied to vessels that were to be 
built by contract, and not to those building 
in the Royal Dockyards. However, the 
view of the noble Lord was that it was 
necessary to do more in the coming year 


were asked for, we might obtain a navy of | than had been done during the two previous 


overwhelming power for a time, but in the 
course of a few years the whole work would 
have to be done over again. The other 
policy was that indicated by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) in his speech the other even- 
ing, which would necessitate every possible 
saving of men and ships on foreign stations 
in order to add to the number of fighting 
Ships in our possession and under our im- 





years in the way of building iron-clads, 
He would take Vote 10, and of the additional 
£500,000, roughly speaking, £160,000 
was for engines. He presumed that these 
engines were not all for iron-clad vessels, 
The balance of the £500,000, or £340,000, 
was intended for two iron-clads—one the 
sister ship to the Jnconstant—and for ten 
composite gunboais designed for service in 
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China. But as iron-clads could be built 
but slowly, his belief was that of that 
£500,000 in the Controllers’ section of 
Vote 10 not more than one-half, or 
£250,000, would really be devoted to the 
construction of iron-clad ships, or of the 
engines that were to be put into them. 
The £500,000 to be devoted to the strength 
of the navy was thus reduced to £250,000. 
Confining the question to the addition to 
the real fighting strength of the country, 
he could not admit that there would be 
much gain. He found that in the Esti- 
mates for 1866-7 the late Board of Admi- 
ralty proposed to advance the construction 
of the Zercules and the Monarch by what 
would be equivalent to 5,715 tons, and in 
the present Estimates he found that the 
Hercules and Monarch had only been ad- 
vanced 2,752 tons, and the present Board 
had thus done less by one-half (2,963 tons) 
during the financial year just expired than 
the late Board had proposed to do in ad- 
vancing the construction of these vessels. 
It was urged in explanation of this that 
there had been a failure in respect to the 
armour-plates, and that a caisson had been 
damaged; but that was not a sufficient 
reason to account for so very great a dif- 
ference in the amount of progress made. 
It was a question of labour; and as much 
labour had not been given to those two 
vessels in the course of the financial year 
as had been intended, or as might have 
been done if that labour had not been di- 
verted to the building probably, or to the 
repair, of other vessels, to which he at- 
tached smaller importance. From the Es- 
timates of this year he found that they pro- 
posed to advance their iron-clads 4,195 
tons; but they were already in arrear 2,963, 
and therefore, deducting that arrear, it 
only left the present Board credit for 1,232 
tons of dockyard building of iron-clads. 
Taking, then, these facts and figures into 
account, he said that their £250,000 
for the construction of iron ships dwindled 
down to nothing. Now, what was the 
practice in regard to the framing of 
the Navy Estimates? All the sub-de- 
partments were summoned to rack their 
brains in finding out work, and then, as a 
matter of policy, they sent in greater de- 
mands than were reasonable, or than were 
expected to be conceded, because they knew 
the docking process to which their demands 
would be subjected, and they wished to 
provide against it. Those various demands 
having been cut down still produced a total 
which could not be submitted to that House, 
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and then the Estimates underwent a yet 
further docking to meet the views of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not to 
carry out any clear and definite naval po- 
licey. That was a most illogical system, 
and led to extravagance. The Government 
ought to set out with a notion of general 
policy and of total cost, and then it should 
sub-divide and appropriate that total under 
the different Votes, so as to purchase as 
much real power as possible, and keep 
down waste. He was not surprised at 
schemes of re-construction being brought 
before the Board of Admiralty. Men feel- 
ing themselves responsible for the efficiency, 
and not at all for the cost of the navy, na- 
turally and logically brought such schemes 
before the Board. They saw that we had 
got so many men, and that we had not got 
fighting ships, and they asked if a serious 
war arose, what was to be done with our 
men and our ships. And how had they 
met the proposals made tothem? They 
retained the men for whom they did not 
propose to build ships, they also retained 
the ships which could not fight, and then 
they professed to add to the strength 
of the navy by £500,000, though in 
reality this proposal amounted to next 
to nothing. His hon. Friend (Mr. Chil- 
ders) and himself put forward their views 
as their contribution towards the solu- 
tion of the question of naval policy, and 
they thought that their views at least 
deserved a fair consideration. What was 
the justification of a naval expenditure of 
£10,000,000 or £11,000,000? Could it 
be justified merely for the purposes of 
peace, and to maintain the police of the 
seas ? No naval man, he believed, would 
pretend to vindicate it on such narrow and 
limited grounds, Their reason for incurring 
so vast an outlay was to provide for the 
possible contingency of a serious naval 
war. The object of their preparation, then, 
should surely be to give them immediate 
efficiency; for in modern warfare hard, 
rapid, and decisive blows were required to 
be struck. If they could imagine a naval 
war lasting beyond a few months there 
would be in that case practically no bounds 
to the resources of this country. No two 
countries in the world could put as many 
men on board ship as this country could, and 
the whole world combined could not surpass 
England in the power of manufacturing the 
most modern inventions of maritime war- 





'fare. The only justification for a large naval 


expenditure in time of peace, was that it 


should be so appropriated and expended as 
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to give a maximum of immediate efficiency 
in time of war. The expenditure proposed 
by the Government could not in that view 
be justified. Were men an element of 
naval strength if we had not fighting ships 
into which to put them, or were these 
vessels of the noble Lord, which were to 
“cut and run” as soon as they were attacked 
—if, indeed, they could run—to be re- 
garded as an element of strength? Ought 
it to be necessary to pay £500,000 more 
than last year, or ought they not to 
take the expenditure of last year as a 
maximum, and more or less gradually to 
reduce it? Let the House compare the 
naval power of England with that of 
America and France. The American 
Monitors were all iron-clads. Two had 
certainly crossed the ocean, but they were 
vessels for defence and not for offence. The 
number of seamen, officers, and marines 
after a gigantic war had been reduced to 
17,000 men. France had seventeen sea- 
going iron-clads and ten others proposed 
and partly building. He purposely left 
out of the account the third class French 
iron-clads available for home defence. This 
country had twenty-six sea-going iron- 
clads, four turret-ships, four building, and 
three proposed this year to be built, making 
a total of thirty-seven. With such a force 
no one could doubt that, taking ship for 
ship, our vessels were immensely superior 
to those of the French navy. Naval 
science was still in a condition of violent 
and rapid transition, and the true policy 
of the Admiralty was not to lay down 
any great scheme of naval re-construction 
at the present moment, but to concen- 
trate their strength upon one or two 
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danger and risk of a war with England, 


The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
at the end of last Session, addressed the 
House in explicit and almost solemn terms 
in favour of economy. He said it was the 

“ Intention of the present Government in spirit 

and in truth to carry into effect that’ policy in 
respect to the expenditure of the country which 
we recommended to the late Government, when 
sitting on the Benches opposite.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxiv. 1289.] 
And the right hon. Gentleman assured the 
House that in the administration of the 
finances they would be guided by the prin- 
ciple of economy— 

“ Not meaning by that negligence, inefficiency, 
and imperfection, but that prudence in the appli- 
cation of our resources which engages in nothing 
but what is necessary for the public welfare, but 
takes care to accomplish its purpose in the most 
complete manner.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxiv. 1290.] 
He knew no better or more complete defi- 
nition of naval or other administrative 
economy than was contained in these 
words. The Resolution in favour of eco- 
nomy proposed by him in 1862, was called 
at the time an abstract Resolution, yet it 
was in its result a practical Resolution, for 
it led in the following year to a reduction 
of £2,000,000 in the present Estimates. 
The Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
on the contrary, had led to a precisely oppo- 
site result, for there had been an increase 
of £2,000,000 in the present Estimates. 
No doubt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
still held the same opinion which he ex- 
pressed at the end of last Session, and the 
Cabinet had probably resisted still greater 
demands than they had conceded. It was 
still open to the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues to make their influence felt, 


vessels and get them afloat as rapidly as | if not on the Estimates, at all events on 


possible, and by that means get work 
out of them before, by the march of inven- 


the expenditure of the year. There were 
two Members of the Cabinet who, more 


tion and improvement, they fell behind the | than any others, could affect the expendi- 


time. 


The lesson that modern warfare ture—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


had taught ought to be borne in mind. It| and the Foreign Secretary. The former 


was this, that war was now so costly that 
nations would not go to war without the 
most powerful metive to do so. Italy had 
such a motive; so had Prussia. That 
country, after years of deliberate prepara- 
tion, had gone to war to secure a united 
Germany. The United States went to 
war under the pressure of motives so over- 
whelming that it was almost impossible to 





| 
| 


could no doubt persuade his Colleague to 
say to the Admiralty and to the War Office 
that the problems of the year must be 
worked out within the Estimates of the 
year; and the latter could form himself into 
a sub-committee with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and cause to be ordered 
home every ship which was not a fighting 
ship from foreign squadrons. A great 


conceive their recurrence. Considering our saving could thus be effected—in the build- 
present policy of non-intervention, which | ing of ships, in repairs, and in outfits. 
was safe in the hands of the present Se- | That might seem to be an arbitrary posi- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs, it was unlikely | tion; but it was not so in reality. The 
that any nation would wantonly incur the | Consequence would be to compel, as it 
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were, the departments to go deeper down 
into the causes of expense, and into the 
true uses and real power of armaments, 
and in that way to economize the resources 
of the country without detracting from the 
real power of the country. 

Cotonet SYKES said, he was glad to 
see that the form of the Estimates had 
this year been improved as compared with 
those of former years. He alluded parti- 
cularly to the new table, which gave a pro- 
gramme of the works being and about to be 
executed in the several dockyards, He 
would be glad to see a tabular form of the 
total number of persons employed by the 
Admiralty. It was to be found in the 
French Estimates, so that by a birds-eye 
view a knowledge of the total numbers 
employed in the navy, whether military 
or civil, was obtained. It was no doubt 
right upon the part of the British Govern- 
ment, when they found a Foreign Go- 
vernment doing so, to build a new class 
of ships, and not to go to sea with the old 
ones, They laid out their money, and so 
did the French, iniron-clads, and he would 
now state the condition of the French 
navy, and also that of the British ; the re- 
sult of the competition which has been 
going on. The information respecting the 
French navy is supplied by the ‘* Ordinary 
Budget,”’ the Extraordinary Budget, and 
the Report to the Legislative Chamber— 
all for 1867. The Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty had accurately stated, as regards 
number, that the French had 43 armour- 
plated vessels ; but in the French Ordinary 
Budget he found only 10 vessels spoken 
of as sea-going, and only two of those were 
of the first-class. The largest ship in the 
French navy, the Magenta, had a displace- 
ment of 6,737 tons, while England had 
three ships of 10,000 tons displacement 
—namely, the Minotaur, Agincourt, and 
Northumberland, Of the 43 French ves- 
sels 14 of them were not sea-going at 
all, but were for rivers and lakes, and 
those were not likely to come in con- 
tact with the ships of this country. Then, 
instead of having 16 first-class vessels, as 
he had understood his noble Friend, the 
French had only 13. This was shown by 
a report made to the Emperor, entitled 
Exposé de la situation de V Empire, and 
dated the 3lst of December, 1866. He 
also found that the French had 340 ves- 
sels altogether, while we had 414. The 
French had 120 in commission, and the 
total number for which credit had been 
given in the Budget of this year up to the 
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Ist of January, 1868, was 157. In 1862 
the French had only 6 iron-clad vessels 
and 10 frigates building. One of them had 
been lost, and two were no longer effec- 
tive, so that the number was reduced to 
13; while the Return granted to Mr, Laird, 
dated August 10, 1866, showed that we 
had 30 iron-clads afloat, 4 first-class build- 
ing, and 4 floating iron-clad batteries, so 
that no urgent need existed for our 
spending money on building ships to meet 
opponents who had not the means to 
oppose us, The French had been actu- 
ally discontinuing the annual credits they 
had given for construction. In 1861-2 
England had devoted £755,782 to con- 
struction, and £469,307 to armour-plating, 
which made a total of £1,225,089. In 
the same year the French spent a total 
of £660,000, or just one-half, for the 
same purposes. It would be found, too, 
that in every department of the navy, 
whether it regarded men, ships, or money, 
their expenditure was just one-haif that of 
this country. In 1863-4 England spent 
£630,203 in construction, and £408,822 
for armour-plates alone, giving a total of 
£1,039,025. The ,French expenditure 
that year, including everything necessary 
for the completion of their vessels, was 
only £560,000. In 1864-5, we required 
£448,452 for construction, and £346,619 
for armour-plates, making a total of 
£795,071; the French £480,000 ; and in 
1865-6 the total was £544,300, including 
only £17,600 for iron matters, so that 
there had, up to that time, been a gradual 
diminution. The French allowed for con- 
struction in 1865 and in 1866-7 only 
£420,000, so that the French had annually 
diminished their credit for construction 
from £660,000 in 1862-3, to £420,000 
in 1866-7. In 1866-7, however, when we 
had unquestionably established our naval 
superiority over our neighbours, a re- 
action set in, the sum required for con- 
struction and armour-plates that year 
being £663,280, although the French had 
reduced their expenditure to £420,000 ; 
and in 1867-8 the amount was £860,559 
for construction, and £310,360 for ar- 
mour-plates, or a total of £1,170,919. 
What reason could be given for that in- 
crease of £448,000 last year, and of 
£491,000 this year? Why was it that 
while the French outlay was decreasing 
ours was increasing? Had this country 
gone back to the state of panic which ex- 
isted in 1861? With regard to the men, 
we had in 1861-2, 59,000 seamen, including 
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boys and the Coastguard, but not including 
the 18,000 Marines. In successive years 
the numbers declined to 58,050, 57,000 
53,000, and 52,000, till in 1866-7 it was 
51,450 ; but this year it was again rising, 
the number being 52,912. He could not 
see any reason for this. As forthe French, 
they had in 1864-5 30,473 officers and 
men, against our 53,000, not including 
the Coastguard, and this year they had 
27,589, -while we had 52,912. I trust 
the above figures from official sources, 
French and English, will sufficiently dis- 
pose of the relative powers of the French 
and English navies. With regard to the 
cost of the effective service, there was an 
increase of £1,153,218 in 1859-60, the 
amount being £5,259,299, and this was 
£626,360 above the effective Estimates 
for 1858-9, and it went on increasing 
till 1862-3, in which the decrease for 
the effective service was £450,378. The 
total charge for the effective services in 
1862-3 was £10,228,029; for 1863-4, de- 
crease, £1,139,773. In 1864-5, decrease, 
£357,502. In 1865-6 the decrease was 
£348,567. In 1866-7 there was a nomi- 
nal decrease in the effective services of 
£105,633, which unhappily turned out to 
be wrong. In 1867-8 the deficit in the 
effective charge is £480,360. He could 
not understand why the reduction should 
have been interrupted during the last 
two years. Our Estimates for 1866-7 
was £10,388,153, whereas the French 
credits were only £5,802,059, or but 
little more than half; and for 1867-8 
their expenditure was £5,926,253, being 
an increase of £33,083, while ours was 
£10,926,253, being an inerease of 
£491,518. He thought that as the Ad- 
miralty had succeeded in effecting a reduc- 
tion for several years, that reduction might 
be continued, especially as we were not in 
danger of being attacked by any other 
navy, whether European or American. He 
wished, also, to know why the expenditure 
for 1863-4, which was estimated at 
£10,462,322, was stated the following 
year to have been £10,472,298 ; and why 
_ that for 1864-5, which was estimated at 

£10,169,022, was afterwards corrected, 
first to £10,507,792, and subsequently to 
£10,483,678. For 1865-6 there had 
also been three different statements, the 
first being £10,152,905, the second 
£10,234,633, and the third £10,071,805; 
and for 1866-7 there had already been 
two, and there would probably next year 
be another, so that Parliament did not 
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know the actual expenditure of any year 
until the lapse of three years. In fact, 
all the figures I have given from the Esti- 
mates are little better than approximations 
subject to a variety of subsequent correc- 
tions, probably owing to the looseness of the 
Estimates. One instance of reckless cost 
in this department was to be found in the 
large number of gunboats we had in the 
China seas, which was stated by the noble 
Lord to be 30, though a late distributive 
return he had just received from China, 
dated on the lst of February, made the 
fleet to consist of 44 vessels, eight of 
them being hospital and store ships, or 
without captains. But taking the noble 
Lord’s number as a correct statement 
of our naval force in those waters, 
what on earth, he asked, could be the 
use of 36 gunboats on the China sta- 
tion? A single gunboat was able to de- 
stroy a fleet of pirate junks ; and though 
the enemy’s boats had from 12 to 14 
heavy guns on board, they could be run 
into and set on fire by one of our gun- 
boats with the greatest ease, and of this 
there were many instances. Why, then, 
were 36 required, or why should there 
be 12 lying in Hong Kong Harbour, and 
spending the taxes of the country and 
rendering no service, except sallying out 
when there was an intimation of pirates ? 
Why were we to be the protectors of the 
whole world in that part? Why were we 
to be made the maritime police, as it were, 
in the Chinese seas? France, America, 
and other countries were carrying on an 
increasing trade with China, and ought to 
bear a share in the maritime police. Under 
any circumstances, six, or at most ten, 
gunboats would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of protecting our trade, and there 
was in reality no excuse for employing 
more. On these grounds he trusted that 
the present Admiralty would follow the 
good example set by their predecessors. 
for four years, and reduce these Estimates, 
thus taking one step towards the reduction 
of the national taxation, which, in con- 
junction with the municipal taxes, was 
crushing the taxpayers of the country. 
Mr. GRAVES regretted that the de- 
bate had taken so wide a range as it had 
done, though perhaps it was unavoidable. 
Still, he could not help thinking that to 
mix up questions of great national policy 
with points of minute detail, as had 
been done in the present instance, was 
only to prejudice both. There was no man 
on whose judgment he placed greater re- 
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liance than the hon. Member who opened 
the debate, and there were some points to 
which he adverted in which he (Mr. Graves) 
heartily concurred, especially in thinking 
that the time had come when our ships of 
war should cease to carry specie, and also 
in thinking that the number of boys en- 
tered for the navy should be increased. He 
believed that the number of boys entered 
on the Estimate of this year was wholly 
inadequate to supply the annual waste in 
the navy ; and he adhered to the statement 
he made last year, that it would require 
yearly 1,500 more boys than were entered 
to replace the loss of men in the service. 
He might here state a fact which had re- 
cently come to his knowledge, that, not- 
withstanding every effort at our home ports 
to obtain seamen, only 150 had been en- 
gaged during the past eight months, and 
the present number was 500 short of the 
number voted. But the great question 
was our policy in connection with the em- 
ployment of our squadrons on foreign sta- 
tions. He wished to deal with that ques- 


tion, not only as it affected the mainte- 
nance of national interests, but also as it 
affected the protection of our commerce, a 
view which he thought had been somewhat 
overlooked by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stansfeld), who laid the weight of his argu- 


ments on the foreign policy of this coun- 
try. With regard to our ships in the China 
seas, the utility of which had been ques- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 
the reason why they were required was 
that we had more to guard there than 
all other nations put together; we had in 
the Chinese seas a trade direct and indirect, 
amounting to not less than £40,000,000 
per annum, carried on under treaties 
which are best respected when backed by 
British gunboats. It was notorious that 
those seas were still infested by pirates. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the presence of 
our squadron twenty-five merchant ships 
were attacked by pirates last year, so that 
piracy had not been suppressed. No one 
will for a moment suppose our naval officers 
are wanting in zeal or energy or that the 
existence of piracy can be attributed to 
them. Possibly our ships were too slow 
for the purpose of pursuit, and it was 
with a view of supplying faster vessels 
that the construction of so many gun- 
boats was now proposed. He found by 
a Return moved for last year that seventy- 
one pirate junks were destroyed and 220 
men captured and handed over to the 
Chinese authorities. So long, therefore, 
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as piracy existed we must maintain a force 
there for the protection of a commerce— 
which, great as it is, is yet but in its infaney, 
He admitted, however, that other nations 
ought to co-operate with us in that service, 
ten of the vessels which had been cap- 
tured last year belonged to foreigners, 
and it was reasonable they should assist ; 
but instead of withdrawing our squadron 
we ought first to induce other Powers to 
enter into an arrangement, and then con- 
sider to what extent we could reduce our 
force. As to Japan, where a reduction 
had also been proposed, it was well-known 
that we were forcing a trade, there being 
large inland seas in which our commerce 
required protection ; and until we were on 
terms of greater amity with that country, 
we were more likely to command respect 
by maintaining a good force at that station, 
A few years since and England had no 
trade with Japan, it now amounts to mil- 
lions and with promise of a brilliant opening 
for British enterprize. He thought we 
might make a considerable reduction on 
our African station by sending out suit- 
able vessels of greater speed. The vessels 
which were on that station were not of 
that character, they were most unsuitable. 
In reference to that point he should ob- 
serve that he felt much surprise at the 
sending out of the Bristol to the African 
coast, for she was much too large and un- 
managable a vessel to be fit for such a ser- 
vice. The natives on the coast were becom- 
ing attached to regular trade, and, as that 
feeling spread, there would not be the same 
occasion as had formerly existed for a large 
squadron there. With respect to the Me- 
diterranean and the North-American sta- 
tions, he believed that the amount of the 
foree we should maintain at either of them 
must depend mainly on the state of the 
political horison; and that was a point 
with which it would be impossible for 
the Committee to deal. As to our station 
on the coast of South America, he thought 
that as long as the Republics on that coast 
made war their normal condition, our com- 
mercial interests would require a good force 
in that direction. On the Pacific station, — 
from Valparaiso to Vancouver’s Island, we 
had sixteen ships and 3,800 men. Com- 
paring our squadron with the American 
squadron on that coast—and he did not think 
we should have our squadron there much 
below that of any other country—he found 
that the Americans had twenty-eight ships 
and very nearly the same number of men, 
but comprising an armament greatly supe- 
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fior to ours, as recent events at Valparaiso 
sufficiently showed. Our vessels were 
divided into two squadrons, North and 
South, the Admiral’s head-quarters being 
Vancouver’s Island, a commodore having 
charge of the South Pacific. Now, he 
thought it would be better for all purposes 
that this arrangement should be reversed, 
and that the Admiral should be where 
our interests demanded his constant pre- 
sence. On the whole, he thought that 
our foreign squadrons were not larger than 
the interests of our commerce demanded ; 
but putting aside the commercial point, he 
believed the interests of the navy required 
that we should keep up our foreign squad- 
rons. It appeared to him that the only 
redeeming feature of our naval expenditure 
was our foreign squadrons. The mag- 
nificent discipline which was enforeed on 
those stations served more than anything 
else to keep up the morale of the navy and 
the efficiency of the ships. Those stations 
were schools for our officers and seamen, 
and what should we do with our 6,000 or 
7,000 boys if it were not for the means 
which the ships in the foreign squadrons 
afforded for their employment and in- 
struction? Was it by serving in iron-clads, 
lying rusting in our home ports, that we 
could hope to make blue jackets of these 
boys—he thought not—if it be a matter 
of economy he ventured to think it might 
be secured better at home than abroad. 
While he had great reliance on the judg- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract, yet, as the opinions put before 
the House were so conflicting, he should 
like to know whether the plan proposed 
by his hon. Friend had been introduced 
with the approval of men of experience in 
the navy. The noble Lord the late Secre- 
tary for the Navy (Lord Clarence Paget) 
was a naval officer of great experience, 
and always anxious for economy where a 
saving could be judiciously effected ; yet 
what had he said when moving the Navy 
Estimates last year ?— 

“And now, Sir, with regard to the Vote for 
the personnel of the navy. We take this year, 
as I will presently show, a somewhat smaller force 
of men, and consequently our Vote for the per- 
sonnel of the navy will be less during the year 
1866-7, than it was during the present year. 
And here, again, I want to call the particular at- 
tention of the Committee to what our pro- 
spects are in future years. Now, it is all very 
well to talk of reducing the naval expenditure, 
but the fact is, that I cannot hold out any hopes 
of a reduction in that which principally governs 
the expenditure of the navy—the number of sea- 
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last two years a gradual reduction of our seamen 
to what has come to be a very considerable dimi- 
nution; but if we are to make the naval force 
which we have afloat adequate to the demands 
upon it, that reduction cannot go on. I havea 
paper here which, if hon. Gentlemen wish me 
to quote from, will show that, so far from there 
being a prospect of further diminution of our 
fleet, we are pressed from all quarters of the 
Globe for additional assistance. We are pressed 
from China, We are told that the seas there 
are infested with pirates, and large demands are 
made upon us for additional forces. In Japan 
they tell us that, in order to carry out the 
treaties which have been made with the Tycoon, 
we must be prepared to have a large force in the 
inland sea, In the River Plate, Chile, Peru, 
the presence of ships is asked for, and let it be 
remembered that most of all these demands 
come at the desire of our merchants, In short, 
such are the calls upon the Admiralty that I 
confess I should be deceiving the Committee if 
I were to hold out a prospect of any further re- 
duction in the number of men.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxi. 1144.] 


That opinion had recently been confirmed 
by the distinguished nobleman who had so 
long presided over the Admiralty. Ina 
pamphlet which, though it did not bear 
his Grace’s name, was known to have been 
written by the Duke of Somerset, he stated 
“That the efficiency of the navy depended on 
the number of men, and those who insisted on the 
efficiency of the navy would not be willing to re- 
duce the number of men.” 
Now, on examining into the reductions 
which have taken place of late years, 
he found that in 1860 the number of 
ships was 178, and the number of sea- 
men, boys, and marines 35,000. In 
1866, the number of ships was 146, and 
that of the seamen, boys, and marines 
26,000 ; being a decrease of thirty-two 
ships and 9,000 men. It was now pro- 
posed to reduce the men by 7,200 more, 
which, with the previous reduction of 9,000, 
would make the reduction in eight years 
amount to 50 per cent; while during the 
same time our trade had increased 20 per 
cent. [Mr. Curtpers said, he had not pro- 
posed such a reduction as his hon. Friend 
stated. |] He would not do his hon. Friend 
any injustice. It was proposed that we 
should reduce the number of our seamen 
by some 7,000 men, and that we should 
substitute a flying squadron at Lisbon 
which would add 4,000 men. He (Mr. 
Graves) could conceive of nothing more 
valuable or useful than such a squadron 
in a national point of view, and he would 
rejoice to see such an addition; but it would 
not be valuable for the protection of our 
commerce, which required vessels to be on 
the spot where our trade was carried on. 
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The hon. Member had alluded to the pro- 
gress which had been made in improving 
and extending the electric telegraph, and 
argued that the institution of a flying 
squadron would be useful because orders 
could be flashed to them ordering them to 
repair instantly to particular parts of the 
Globe where British interests were at stake. 
He (Mr. Graves) thought, however, that 
a very different conclusion could be de- 
duced from the present efficiency of our 
telegraph system, and that in fact the 
argument of the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract could be brought to bear against 
the value of a flying squadron. If, for 
instance, any complication were suddenly 
to arise abroad, our diplomatic agents 
would telegraph to the Foreign Office, 
who in return would send back instruc- 
tions by the same medium, for diplomatic 
communications must in future rely on the 
telegraph rather than the special messenger. 
When these instructions arrived it was of 
the utmost moment that we should have 
the means of enforcing whatever might 
be our demands, and for this reason it was 
essential to have vessels near at hand, 
rather than appearing on the scene of 
action some three months after the neces- 
sity had passed away. Looked at in this 
light, the telegraph was rather an argu- 
ment for carrying out our present sys- 
tem than abolishing it and establishing a 
flying squadron, simply as a substitute. 
In the absence of the reasons for which 
the recommendation was made, he must 
decline to adopt it; he was inclined to 
think that, until a higher code of Inter- 
national Law was accepted by European 
nations, under which private property 
would be exempted from capture at sea, 
we ought to keep up efficient fleets for the 
protection of our commerce and the main- 
tenance of England’s honour. He now 
came to what might be termed the domes- 
tic administration of the navy, and here 
he wished to express his admiration of the 
lucid speech with which the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had introduced 
the Estimates. No part of that statement 
was received with more satisfaction than 
the announcement of the disposal of use- 
less vessels ; but he was somewhat sur- 
prised that those vessels, with a tonnage 
of 30,000, had realized only £85,000. 
Why could not one or two of our con- 
demned docks have been used for the pur- 
pose of breaking them up, and if they 
could have been broken up there instead of 
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fits realized by private individuals to be lost 
to the public Exchequer? It could not be 
that the cost of breaking up was more in 
the public than in private yards, for if 
80, @ large and awkward question arose, 
The thirteen vessels in question realized 
£85,000, or an average of about £6,700 
each, and he. had made some calculations to 
show what amount they would have pro- 
duced if they had been broken up in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards, The figures he was 
about to read to the House were rather 
under than above the mark, and on this 
point he challenged contradiction. The 
copper and other metal from each of these 
vessels would fetch £7,500 ; the machinery 
and boilers, £2,500; and other materials 
and stores on board, £2,000. That would 
give a total of nearly £12,000. From 
that sum, however, he would deduct 
9s. per ton for the labour of breaking 
up, 5 per cent for auction fees, and 
the cost of the coal consumed in towing 
the vessels to Devonport or the Thames 
dockyards, amounting altogether to £2,000. 
Thus each vessel would realize £10,000 
net, and the whole number £130,000; 
whereas only £85,000 had been actually 
realized by the Admiralty. He could not 
learn that these vessels were disposed of by 
public advertisement, or that there were 
more than two or three tenders invited, 
he would be curious to see the conditions 
of sale and the quantity of stores included; 
he believed that his Estimates were greatly 
below the truth, and that it would be found 
a very large sum had been sacrificed by 
the anxiety to get the credits for the Esti- 
mates. On the subject of the constructive 
portion of our naval administration, he 
was compelled to speak adversely, though 
he did so in no narrow and carping spirit. 
He must confess, looking at our enormous 
expenditure, we were further off than we 
had a right to expect from obtaining a 
swift, handy, and sea-going iron-clad; he 
would not go back over old ground, he would 
merely take the results of the last twelve 
months. And first, with regard to the 
three ships of the Vixen class, which were 
the lowest in the scale, being about 800 
tons—it was found that on the trial trip 
of the Vixen off the Land’s End, she met 
with bad weather and was forced to bear 
up. On return to port the ship’s com- 
pany memorialized the Admiralty, asking 
that they might be removed from that 
vessel, as she was entirely unseaworthy, 
and he understood that their request was 
granted, that the Viven was put out of 
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with her sister ships as they were launched, 
perfect useless. Then, again, with respect 
to the Amazon class, which he had ven- 
tured last Session to predict would be un- 
suitable for the service for which they were 
designed. As soon as the present Board of 
Admiralty came into office he understood an 
order was issued that the two vessels of that 
class, then uncommenced, should be altered, 
and their length increased twenty-five feet 
or thirty feet, the same as the Dane. 
Accordingly, these vessels, he understood, 
had been altered from the original design, 
and it is fair to infer that the other five 
would also have been improved if the pro- 
posed alteration had not amounted to a 
total re-construction. What good these 
vessels in their improved shape were to do 
he could not say ; but the facts he had men- 
tioned showed that there was an absence 
of any settled system of design for our 
ships-of-war. With regard to the armoar- 
plated vessels, the most important class 
of all, he regretted that the Returns moved 
for by the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
and by himself, and which had been that 
evening laid upon the table, were not yet 
in the hands of Members. From the in- 
formation, hewever, which he had received, 
he believed it would be found that the trials 
of vessels last autumn showed a deficiency 
and inequality in speed, a great want of 
fuel-carrying space, a large consumption 
of fuel, and, worse than all, an unstead- 
iness at sea, which rendered them almost 
useless for offensive or defensive puposes, 
in anything beyond a moderate breeze. 
The Bellerophon and Lord Clyde, our new- 
est vessels, in an Atlantic swell, with the 
wind at the force of 6 or 7, rolled through 
an are of 34 degrees ; what they would do 
in a gale of wind he would leave hon. Mem- 
bers to draw their own conclusions. He 
believed they would tear themselves to 
pieces ; and that they would be practically 
unseaworthy. Besides, such a roll exposed 
the most vulnerable part of the ship to 
attack, to the smallest vessel which could 
fight with a steady platform. In the same 
breeze the Achilles relled only through an 
are of 16 degrees, and, as he was informed, 
shot away her target, while the other ves- 
sels dared not open their ports nor loosen 
their guns. Comparing the tonnage, horse- 
power, and speed of the Achilles (6,121 
tons, 5,724 horse-power), and the Bellero- 
phon (4,270 tons, 6,048 horse-power), and 
yet the Achilles steams away from the 
Bellerophon, he asked, when a vessel was 
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proved to be eminently successful and to go 
faster through the water with 50 per cent 
greater tonnage than another of the same 
horse-power, why we could not reduce the 
model and apply it, instead of retaining 
the inferior model, or be continuously 
indulging in these unsuccessful experi- 
ments? He would next pass on to what 
he considered to be the greatest blot of 
all upon the efficiency of their ships, 
and that was the enormous consumption 
of fuel. Scarcely any of our newest ves- 
sels could carry five days’ full steaming 
fuel. The Bellerophon did not carry four 
days’ fuel, and he wgnld ask how a vessel 
could be considered sea-going which de- 
pended so much upon steam, but which 
could carry only 3$ or 4 days’ fuel on 
board? And yet this ship cannot be 
trusted under canvas, for she will not 
come round in stays. Last year he ven- 
tured to call attention to scientific and 
mechanical appliances, which he showed 
had answered admirably in economizing 
the consumption of fuel in the mercantile 
navy. The firm he then referred to had 
during last year launched several vessels — 
indeed, he might say one in every eighteen 
working days. On the 25th of July last 
they wrote to the Admiralty— 


“ As patentees of the double-cylinder engines 
we are not entirely unknown to my Lords, having, 
in the year 1860, received an order for a set of 
these engines for Her Majesty’s ship Constance, 
and though we can confidently point to the re- 
sults, both in economy of fuel and the speed ob- 
tained by that ship on her trials, we laboured 
under great disadvantages owing to her, peculiar 
sectional form obliging us to put in two medium- 
sized cylinders in place of one larger one, thus 
adding to the weight and space occupied. Since 
then, our greater experience in the working of 
these engines has enabled us to make important 
improvements, and we are now prepared to make 
our engines and boilers to occupy less space and 
equal weight with those of any other builders, 
while in fuel we venture to assert that they effect 
a saving of 33 per cent at full speed, graduating 
to 20 per cent at half speed, or, in other words, 
we will undertake to steam at full speed with a 
given quantity of coal at least one-half further 
than the single cylinder engines of the most ap- 
proved principle are capable of doing.” 


Up to this time no notice had been taken 
of that offer. He was glad that the Ad- 
miralty intended to build such a ship as 
the Jnconstant ; and, seeing that America 
had already turned out six such vessels, 
not armour-clad but possessing great speed, 
he hoped that the advantages of speed 
combined with economy of fuel would be 
considered, and that it would be made 
& sine qué non in the contracts that ten- 
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ders should state the number of miles the 
engines would run upon a given quan- 
tity of fuel. He questioned the economy 
and judiciousness of putting old engines 
into the new gunboats for India and China, 
inasmuch as new engines would drive at 
the same speed with half the consumption 
of coal, which was £4 a ton in China, so 
that new machinery would be the cheapest 
in the long run—new boilers would be 
required —the engines alone could be 
utilized—and in his opinion it would be 
wiser to break them up for old iron rather 
than injure the efficiency of this new class 
of vessel. The consumption of the two- 
high-pressure engines was not less than 
1,200 ewt. per hour for each vessel, whilst 
engines of the newest construction could 
accomplish the same speed at half that 
consumption of fuel ; and, considering that 
coals cost £4 per ton in China, the economy 
must be self-evident, and would in a very 
short time pay for the new engines. It 
was difficult to reconcile this adherence 
to old machinery with the fact that en- 
gines of 800 horse-power, ordered three 
or four years ago from an eminent Glas- 
gow firm, at a cost of £40,000, had 
never left their premises, and had re- 
cently been re-sold by the Admiralty to the 
makers for £12,000. Could it be that, 
notwithstanding that engines of this class 
had been wanted, such great improvements 
had been made since they were ordered 
that it was considered desirable to sacrifice 
£28,000 rather than use these engines ? 
Whatever the cause may have been, the 
circumstance was most unaccountable to 
him, and he hoped would be explained. 
What he found fault with was the system ; 
and he implored the right hon. Gentleman 
now at the head of the Admiralty to take 
up this question with a full determination, 
if possible, to wipe away this stain from 
our national character for administration. 
Mr. SEELY said, he wished to make 
a few observations upon the mode in which 
the navy accounts were presented to that 
House. Business men expected to find in ac- 
counts not merely what money was received, 
but what was got for that money. In these 
Estimates the Admiralty asked for up- 
wards of £10,000,000. In showing the 
application of this money they were toler- 
ably clear with regard to officers and sea- 
men, and very precise as to the amount 
required for the provisions of the seamen. 
But no precise information was given as to 
the amount of money required for building 
and repairing ships, this amount being 
Mr. Graves 
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seattered through several Votes. It might 
be said that Vote 6, which was the Vote 
for the salaries and wages of men in the 
dockyards, was for shipbuilding purposes ; 
but he questioned whether the whole of 
the Vote ought to be so appropriated, 
That Vote included a sum, for instance, 
for the admiral-superintendent at Malta, of 
£1,930, including his sea pay: for the 
flag-lieutenant, £219, and for the domes- 
tics of the admiral-superintendent £353, 
But the commander-in-chief at Malta re. 
quired a house, and that was entered in 
this Vote as £140 a year. What, he 
asked, had the commander-in-chief’s house 
to do with shipbuilding? In fact, many 
items were charged to shipbuilding that 
should be omitted, and many omitted that 
should be charged. At Malta 298 men 
were employed in the dockyard ; but the 
cost for supervision, including the pay of 
the admiral and flag-lieutenants, was more 
than 100 per cent on the wages of the 
men, all of which he believed was charged 
to ships. To ascertain the cost of any 
ship with any accuracy, one had first to go 
through the Navy Estimates, which gave 
details not elsewhere found—then the navy 
statement of savings and deficiencies, 
which showed the amount expended in 
comparison with the money voted; thirdly, 
the manufacturing accounts, which gave 
the cost of the articles made for ship- 
building, as well as the rate book value 
thereof, at which latter sum all articles 
were charged to ships; and lastly, the 
navy ships’ accounts. Great alterations ap- 
peared in the mode of presenting the navy 
ships’ account. Up to 1861 they had 
simply the wages and materials used in 
and upon the ship included in the cost of 
the ships; from 1861 to 1863-4, the 
wages and materials used outside the ships, 
but incidental to shipbuilding, were added. 
This increased cost about 20 per cent; 
and in 1864-5, wages to foremen and 
other items were charged, so that some- 
thing like 40 per cent was added to the 
cost of wages and materials, or to the cost 
of ships as given up to 1861. Taking 
these variations into account, the Com- 
mittee would perceive how difficult it was 
for any one to ascertain what the actual 
cost of a ship was. The process of going 
through all these accounts, adding items 
omitted, he had to pursue with respect to 
the Frederick William (about whose cost 
he and Sir John Pakington differed), which 
had been several years in building ; and in 
order to know what this ship cost it was 
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necessary to refer to successive Esti- 
mates, to receipts and expenditure, and to 
the navy ships’ accounts, and to the ma- 
nufacturing accounts, in order to see the 
difference between the actual cost of ma- 
terials put in a ship and the rate book price 
of the said materials, at which latter sum 
materials were charged to the ships. For 
instance, in 1863-4 the articles made, cost 
no less than £92,374 over and above the 
rate book price, and this ought to be added 
to the cost of ships. As a particular ex- 
ample of this method, and to show to what 
errors it might lead, three 15-inch topsail 
yards were charged to the ships at the 
rate book price of £150, but they cost 
£430. No wonder, then, that different 
parties should estimate the cost of ships, 
&e., variously with such data before them. 
A remarkable instance to elucidate this 
might be quoted from a pamphlet sup- 
posed to have been written by the noble 
Duke who a short time ago was at the 
head of the Admiralty. The pamphlet 
stated that about £10,000,000 had been 
required by the Admiralty for shipbuilding 
in the course of six years. The noble 
Duke must have calculated only the wages 
and materials used in the ships themselves 
—not even all the materials and wages 
used for shipbuilding, which in the years 
he spoke of amounted to (or the ships 
built reckoned as the Admiralty reckoned 
up to 1860-1) £10,036,626 ; but if he had 
calculated the cost of ships as the Admi- 
ralty calculated them in 1861-2 to 1863-4— 
that is, taking all the wages and materials 
used in and about or incidental to ship- 
building—the amount would have swelled 
to £12,259,569 ; and if he had ealeulated 
them as ships were calculated in 1864-5 by 
the Admiralty, when wages of foremen 
and other items were for the first 
time added, they would have swelled to 
£14,172,609. The effect of this would 
be that a ship might be calculated to cost 
on one set of data—that is, as ships were 
calculated up to 1861—£100,000 ; while 
calculated on another set of data—as cal- 
culated from 1861 to 1863-4—£120,000; 
and if as in 1864-5, the amount might 
be put at £140,000. It was of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that they 
should have clear and precise accounts, 
showing the amount received and the 
amount expended for shipbuilding pur- 
poses. The accounts should be made out, 
not as now, by lumping a great part of 
the expenditure for all dockyards in the 
gross, and charging to ships pro raté, but 
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for each dockyard separately. The House 
should have, as it had been promised, 
an account of the stock of stores at the 
beginning of the year; the amount of 
money received for shipbuilding purposes 
during the year; the amount of work done 
during the year ; and the quantity of stock 
left on hand at the close of each year 
for each dockyard, as well as for the 
whole of the dockyards. With regard 
to the charge to ships for incidental 
expenses, it had been said by the noble 
Duke lately at the head of the Admiralty 
that it would be necessary to re-consider 
how many of the incidental expenses should 
be continued to be charged in the cost of 
ships. That might be a very necessary 
question; but he urged upon the House 
that if they did not charge the incidental 
expenses to the cost of ships they would, 
nevertheless, have to pay them. The 
pensions paid to artificers ought to be 
included in the cost of ships, and next 
year he was glad to say they would 
be. Again, the charge added by the Ad- 
miralty to ships for interest on plant, stock, 
&e., amounting in 1864-5 to £46,398, 
was so small, so much below what the 
correct charge should be, as to be neither 
more nor less than ridiculous. With re- 
gard to the manufacture of ropes, on the 
question of hand spinning as compared 
with spinning by machinery, it would be 
found that in some cases there was little 
or no difference between the cost of the 
two; and although the erection of ma- 
chinery for machine spinning had been 
strongly recommended, he hoped the Board 
of Admiralty would not, without inquiry, 
blindly rush away with the idea that 
it was cheaper in all cases to employ 
machinery than hand labour. He under- 
stood that the Admiralty were now put- 
ting up extensive machinery at Devon- 
port, ata cost of from £20,000 to £23,000, 
for spinning ropes; and if he was not mis- 
informed, that might be altogether ob- 
viated by a small expenditure at the Chat- 
ham ropery, which would enable the Go- 
vernment to produce all the ropes required 
for the navy there. It would surely be 
much cheaper to manufacture all the 
ropes required at one place instead of 
distributing the manufacture to several 
dockyards. It had been urged by the 
Duke of Somerset and the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Jobn Pakington) that it 
was impossible to build ships so cheaply 
at the Royal as at private dockyards ; 
but he very much questioned that con- 
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clusion. The Royal Dockyards were 
certainly placed at one disadvantage, in- 
asmuch as the managers of the Royal 
Dockyards had not the pecuniary in- 
terest in good management which was 
felt by the managers of private yards. 
But he believed it was possible to get over 
the difficulty to some extent, and to give 
the managers of Royal Dockyards some 
interest in the economical production of 
ships, and if that could be done the Royal 
Dockyards would have several advantages 
over private yards. The Royal yards pos- 
sessed unlimited credit, and were never 
compelled, like private contractors, to go 
to the worst market and to force sales. 
They had no necessity to employ travellers 
or to seek by other means to obtain orders ; 
they only paid 3 per cent interest instead 
of 5 per cent on money obtained, and they 
had no profit to make, while private con- 
tractors would not be satisfied with less 
than 10 per cent clear of interest. If the 
managers of the Royal Dockyards were 
well paid, and were treated fairly and 
liberally, there would be numbers of men 
anxious to be employed in those yards in 
preference to any private yards. The true 
principle was to pay men liberally, and 
to give honour where honour was due ; 
but so long as the present wretched and 
bad system of putting men at the head of 
establishments when they knew nothing 
about the work to be done, was con- 
tinued, so long they might depend upon 
it they would have extravagance and 
inefficiency. The evils of the present 
system were shown by its results. Some 
reference had been made to the excess 
of timber in the Royal Dockyards ; but 
he did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) that the House 
itself was more to blame on that point than 
the late Government. The late Govern- 
ment forced the purchase of the various lots 
of timber upon the House. During the ten 
years from 1833 to 1842, £2,274,708 was 
spent for timber, or £227,470 per year ; 
during the ten years from 1842 to 1852, 
£3,609,152, or £360,915 per year, 
was spent for the same purpose; and 
during the ten years from 1852 to 1862, 
£5,209,757, or £520,975 per year, was 
spent on the same account. In the three 
years from 1859 to 1862, when the War- 
rior was laid down and iron ships were 
brought forward, the yearly average cost 
of timber had reached the enormous sum 
of £795,783; and twice during these 
three years, first, on the 23rd May, 1861, 
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Mr. Lindsay moved to reduce the Vote 
for timber by £300,000; and secondly, on 
the 27th February, 1862, by £100,000, and 
divided the House on both oceasions and 
was defeated, almost solely by the votes of 
Members of the Government. The Votes 
also granted by the House since (from 
1862 to 1865) for timber had been ex- 
ceeded by the expenditure by £275,000, 
Under a proper system of management 
this vast accumulation of timber, a great 
portion of which had now to be sold at a 
considerable sacrifice, could not have taken 
place. In the item, anchors and cables, he 
found the same increasing expenditure. In 
the ten years from 1833 to -1842 the 
amount spent under that head averaged, 
anchors £1,355, and cables £11,680 per 
year ; in the ten years from 1842 to 1852 
it had reached, anchors £16,948, cables 
£16,860 per year ; and in the ten years 
from 1852 to 1862 it was at the rate of 
anchors £16,586, cables £33,714 per 
year. The fault was that they went 
on spending money for things that they 
did not want, and for what purpose no- 
body could tell. He wished to refer to one 
point connected with the iron ballast. He 
had asked the noble Lord if he could give 
the Returns of the iron ballast, stating 
the quantity in the United Kingdom and 
abroad. It was stated that there was no 
ballast in the country beyond what was in- 
eluded in the Returns printed on his 
Motion. In speaking of this, he must 
in justice say that he believed that there 
was no one more inclined than the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Admiralty 
to make the best of that iron ballast, 
for he had no prejudices, he had given 
no opinion, and was anxious to make the 
most he could of the stock. If he (Mr. 
Seely) was correctly informed, there were 
at Devonport and Keyham 3,000 or 4,000 
tons of these “ pigs’’ which were not in- 
cluded in the Returns to that House ; and 
he was further told that when the Great 
Eastern was launched some hundreds of 
tons were lent to the Great Ship Company, 
which he was told had not yet all been re- 
turned to the Admiralty. He was told 
that part of this was returned, but that 
message had been sent that the Admiralty 
did not want more of such staff; and he 
believed that a good deal had not been 
fished up from the river, and he was not 
sure whether a portion of this might not 
yet be found in the Millwall Yard. If this 
were the fact, it showed how loose must be 
the manner in which the Admiralty kept 
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their accounts, and he wished to impress 
upon them the necessity of having precise 
accounts of what became of the stock, of 
the work done, and of the money received. 
He would call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the increasing, and he thought 
unnecessary expenditure connected with 
medical superintendence. At Sheerness 
Dockyard there was a staff-surgeon at 
£500 per year, and close to, lay the For- 
midable, flag-ship, which had on board alto- 
gether five surgeons. But, besides this, 
there was a guard ship, the Cumberland, 
close to, on board of which there were four 
surgeons; that was altogether nine surgeons 
on shipboard, whose pay was £2,813, and 
one in the dockyard at £500 per year. 
How did it happen that some of these sur- 
geons on ships could not attend to men 
in the dockyard? Deptford had a staff- 
surgeon, with a salary of £450 for the 
shipbuilding department, and another at 
£450, with a dispensary assistant at £100 
per year for the victualling and transport 
department (and every staff-surgeon had a 
house in the dockyard). At Woolwich 
there was a staff-surgeon having £500 a 
year, and house-rent £75; there was like- 
wise an assistant-surgeon of H.M.S. Fis- 
gard at £40, and close by there was a 
marine infirmary, with a medical inspector 
and assistant-surgeons. The total salaries 
of these latter gentlemen with allowances 
amounted this year to £1,310; last year 
they were £1,130, and the year before 
only £1,000; and during this increase of 
salaries the wages of matrons, nurses, and 
other inferior servants, and clothing for 
nurses, had decreased as follows :—in 
1864-5 the amount was £2,251; in 
1865-6, £2,054; in 1866-7, £2,003; 
in 1867-8, £1,903; so that from this it 
would appear that there was less work to 
be done in 1867-8 than in former years. 
At the same dockyard there was a com- 
modore superintendent, who was to have 
£1,250 this year, whereas last year he 
had £1,000. He hoped to have an ex- 
planation of the cause of this advance. 
In this Marine Infantry Hospital, the De- 
puty Inspector General of the hospital 
was put down to receive upwards of £600 
this year, whereas it was £570 last year, 
and £511 in the previous year ; the two as- 
sistant-surgeons were to receive £456 this 
year, whereas two years ago it was £419, 
and the allowances this year were £215, 
last year £141, and the year preceding £70. 
He wished to be informed of the reason 
of such increase, which, in respect of the 
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allowances, had increased threefold in two 


years. If expenses went on increasing at 
this rate they would soon be something 
enormous. He wished to know why, when 
there was an infirmary close to the dock- 
yard gates, its advantages should not be 
utilized. There was a Mr. Hay, a chemist, 
who was receiving £400 a year at Ports- 
mouth, and there was also a Mr. Hay who 
had invented a process for coating ship 
with a particular preparation. If, as he 
(Mr. Seely) had been informed, the same 
gentleman appeared in both characters, he 
protested against the principle of a gentle- 
man appearing in a capacity where he had 
an interest in selling his own articles, 
At Portsmouth Dockyard there was a sur- 
geon and assistant-surgeon, having toge- 
ther £800 per year. Close to was Forton 
Hospital. The medical expenses had in- 
ereased at Forton for the Royal Marines 
from £918 two years ago to £1,178 this 
year, the wages of matrons, nurses, ser- 
vants, and clothes for nurses remaining the 
same, and being only £47, the patients 
being about fifteen in number, although 
there was an infirmary for marine artil- 
lery at Fort Cumberland, which was within 
a short distance. At Haslar, which was 
within a mile of Forton, he found a similar 
increase in the medical staff. The ex- 
pense this year for Haslar was £4,957 ; 
two years ago it was only £3,956. At 
Fort Cumberland the medical salaries had 
increased from £798 in 1865-6 to £1,197 
in 1867-8, the wages of matrons, nurses, and 
clothes for nurses, remaining the same— 
namely, £251. Close to Portsmouth Dock- 
yard was the flag-ship Victory, and the 
guardship of reserve Asia—nine surgeons 
being on the books of these ships at a total 
salary of £3,156. Surely some explanation 
of these items of increase ought to be given, 
and this vast amount of medical superin- 
tendence could not be required at and near 
Portsmouth. There was a similar in- 
crease of expenditure at Devonport, Chat- 
ham, and at Plymouth. At Malta the 
charge for the medical establishment had 
advanced from £1,257, which it was two 
years ago, to £1,682. The charge for 
gas and water at all the dockyards was 
continually increasing. The hon. Member 
for Pontefract had put before the House a 
plan for diminishing the number of our 
seamen and still maintaining our fleet in a 
state of efficiency. One branch of the 


service might be dispensed with altogether, 

and that was the Coastguard afloat, num- 

bering 2,950 men. 
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ay and provisions for these men this year 
was £184,528, and the Vote for civil su- 
perintendence, &c., amounted to £40,000, 
so that £224,528 per year might be saved 
without really affecting the efficiency of 
the navy, for he understood that these 
ships were of no use whatever, either for 
the prevention of smuggling or as training 
ships. There was also a large expenditure 
upon the training ships, which he was told 
were of very little value, as they were 
rarely fully manned, and their anchors 
were seldom weighed. Then with regard 
to Greenwich Hospital, the accounts 
showed a constant increase, the charge 
for medical officers and allowances to 
them this year being £3,280 against 
£1,869 last year. It appeared to him that 
in all these matters, to which the public 
had not paid much attention, there had 
been a continual and gradual increase, 
and it was principally in these small items 
of hundreds that the public money was 
squandered away. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE suggested 
that the discussion with regard to the 
dockyard management and the Admiralty 
organization might be postponed until the 
system of re-organization promised by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was before 
the House. Before he adverted to the 
subject introduced by the hon. Member 
for Pontefract, he would first say a few 
words on the explanation given by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich with respect to the state in which he 
found the navy when he entered office. 
He regretted that the right hon. Baronet 
did not make that explanation a little 
earlier. A misapprehension had been 
allowed to exist for several months ; for 
it now appeared that the right hon. Baro- 
net did not refer to the general state of 
the navy, but to small vessels only. The 
hon. Member for Pontefract had referred 
to the foreign squadrons, and upon exami- 
nation it would be found that the increase 
in the Estimates of the present year was 
mainly due to the small class of vessels 
which the Board of Admiralty proposed 
to build. It was intended to build thirty- 
three of these vessels, and the cost of them 
could not be less than £700,000. He sug- 
gested that the building of some of those 
vessels should be postponed, so that a 
portion of the expense might be thrown 
on another year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had referred to the number 
of vessels broken up and sold during the 
last six years; but he did not state the 
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number that had been built within the 
same period. Now, it appeared by a Re- 
turn he had from 1860 up to last August, 
when the present Board of Admiralty 
came into office, 162 vessels had been 
broken up or sold out of the navy, and 
140 were added. Of those removed there 
were 45 paddle-wheel steamers, 87 gun- 
boats and gunvessels, 11 sloops and cor- 
vettes, 1] line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
Of those added there were 14 paddle 
steamers, 28 gunboats, 24 sloops and 
corvettes, 19 frigates, 15 line-of-battle 
ships, and 30 iron-clads. This showed a 
decrease of 52 gunboats and 31 paddle 
steamers, and an increase of 34 sloops, 
corvettes, and frigates, and 30 iron-clads, 
The real efficiency of the navy was there- 
fore very greatly increased. At the same 
time, he admitted that there had been a 
falling off in the number of gunboats. He 
found that we had altogether 122 vessels 
under 1,000 tons in commission, which 
were well described by the noble Lord as 
‘‘cut and run” vessels. Of these, 102 
were screw steamers, and 20 paddle steam- 
ers ; 16 were on the North-American sta- 
tion, 29 in China, 9 in the Mediterranean, 
7 in the East Indies and at the Cape, 7 
on the South East Coast of America, 16 on 
the West Coast of Africa, 7 in the Pacific 
—91 out of 122 being on foreign stations. 
If, as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract had argued, it was possible to 
diminish the foree of our foreign squad- 
rons, there would be the less necessity for 
increasing the number of this class of 
vessels. Upon the question of the policy 
of maintaining these squadrons he did not 
mean at that late hour to follow his hon. 
Friend ; but he would venture to say one 
or two words with reference to two of 
these squadrons—that in North America 
and the China squadron. The North-Ame- 
rican squadron had been increased from 
14 vessels in 1862 to 41 in 1864, during 
the Civil War in America; it had now been 
reduced to 29 vessels; but as the American 
navy had been reduced to a peace footing, 
he thought the time had now come when 
our force in that part of the world might 
be safely reduced to what it was in 1862 
—14 vessels. If we went to war with 
America, which no hon. Gentleman an- 
ticipated, hardly any of these vessels 
would be fit to cope with the Monitors 
that would be brought against them on 
the coasts of the United States. We 
should have to recall nearly the whole of 
them, or supplement them with vessels of 
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a very different kind. Again, the China 
squadron had been doubled within the last 
twelve years. Its efficiency was also very 
greatly increased by the substitution of 
steamers for sailing vessels. No doubt 
our trade had vastly increased during the 
same period; but he thought the time 
had come when we should endeavour to 
secure the co-operation of America, Ger- 
many, and France against the pirates. 
The Chinese Government should also 
be required to pay for keeping down 
pirates. Piracy could not, in fact, be put 
down externally; it was a disease, and 
arose very much from the character and 
action of the Chinese Government itself; 
and it was by making the Government feel 
the responsibilities of its position by com- 
pelling it to fulfil its international obliga- 
tions, that the best prospect lay of putting 
down piracy. Objections had been made 
to the concentration and reductions pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool had stated that one of 
the principal benefits arising from these 
foreign squadrons was the training of the 
men and officers, and the instruction of 
officers in International Law. But these 
squadrons were very often stationary; they 
very seldom came together for the purpose 
of squadron exercise. Besides, the advan- 
tages of the training referred to would be 
equally or better gained by a flying squa- 
dron. And as to training officers in Inter- 
national Law, if that could for a moment 
be considered as a reason for maintaining 
these expensive squadrons, it was to be ob- 
served that it was daily becoming of less 
importance in consequence of the improve- 
ment in the means of communication, 
which rendered it unnecessary for officers 
to act upon their own responsibility. The 
great point of his hon. Friend’s observa- 
tions was to effect greater concentration of 
our force, and thus, while effecting a con- 
siderable reduction of force and expendi- 
ture, an increase would be gained both for 
purposes of offence and defence. What 
occurred at Valparaiso showed how little 
protection a fleet could give to British 
property. In that case our Admiral in com- 
mand of the fleet had remained as a spec- 
tator while the property of British mer- 
chants was destroyed by the bombardment 
of Spanish vessels. In the opinion of the 


Government he had acted rightly; because 
to interfere would have been equivalent to 
a declaration of war with Spain—and if 
any wrong was done it should be the sub- 
ject of direct negotiations between the two 
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Governments, and ought not to be decided 
by the Admiral on the spot. If that were 
rightly decided, for what purpose did we 
maintain so large a fleet there ? The First 
Lord of the Admiralty had asserted that the 
concentration of our squadrons nearer home 
would alarm European Powers, and lead to 
increased activity in the building of ships on 
their part. But surely that was the best evi- 
dence that such a concentration would give 
us greater power both for defence and 
offence, and would therefore be an advan- 
tageous step. There would be no danger 
to the country in a reduction of the num- 
ber of men, He had during last autumn 
visited the American dockyards, and he 
could confirm the statement made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax, as to 
the reduction of the American navy. There 
was absolutely nothing going on in the 
naval yards of that country, with regard 
to the production of that class of fast 
vessels of which we had heard so much, 
that could occasion us any alarm. Ou the 
subject of their navy yards he would read 
a few observations lately made by the 
Secretary of the Navy to Congress. He 
said— 

“During the past year the operations of the 
navy yards have been reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with the public interest. On several 
vessels work has been altogether suspended, and 
on others oniy so much has been done as was 
necessary to enable the contractors for the steam 
machinery to place portions of their engines in 
the hulls. Six vessels of the class intended for 
high speed have been launched, and also three 
others, in which the steam power has been some- 
what reduced in order to increase the armament. 
Steam machinery for twelve vessels of the classes 
here referred to is in an advanced condition, and 
the Department is under contracts made during 
the war to provide the vessels in which these 
engines are to be placed. It has, however, been 
considered advantageous under the circumstances, 
there being no pressing necessity for this class of 
vessels since hostilities have ceased, to make tem- 
porary arrangements for storing the machinery 
and postpone the construction of the hulls. During 
the year, the force in the navy yards has been 
principally engaged in placing in efficient con- 
dition the vessels which had been almost con- 
stantly employed during the war, and but very 
little progress has been made upon the hulls of 
new vessels.” 


He could say from his own observation that 
six vessels of the larger type of 3,000 tons 
had been built. Three of them had been 
tried. The first had been rejected because it 
did not come up to the speed promised. The 
second also did not come up to the speed 
promised. As the third vessel steamed at 
the rate of 12 knots an hour he supposed 
that it must be called a fast vessel ; but, 
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at the same time, its capacity for stowage 
was but small. It should also be borne 
in mind that the Americans had no really 
good sea-going iron-clad vessels; and there- 
fore it was the less necessary for us to 
build vessels to cope with them since we had 
vessels like the Warrior and Black Prince, 
with which the Americans could scarcely 
hope to cope. He would conelude by saying 
that the navies of France and of America 
need create no alarm whatever in this 
country ; and therefore any reduction in 
the naval service which we might make 
would not expose us to be taken at a dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. CORRY said, that the questions 
that had been raised that evening were 
of great importance, but they were ap- 
proaching the hour when the patience 
of Committees usually became exhausted ; 
and therefore he hoped the Committee 
would not think he was treating them with 
want of respect if he confined his remarks 
to the most material points which have 
been referred to, reserving further explana- 
tions for a future day. In the first place, 


he must remark that he thought it would 
be more convenient if hon. Members con- 
fined their attention to the general policy 
of the administration in the preliminary 


discussion which was usual on the first 
Vote, and abstained from going into details 
with reference to particular subjects that 
might be much more advantageously dis- 
cussed at a future stage. When the 
particular Votes to which those details 
referred came on for discussion, he and 
his Colleagues would be most happy to 
give every explanation that might be 
desired of them. With regard to the 
question of ships upon foreign stations 
which had been raised the other night 
by the hon. Member for Pontefract, and 
which had been again referred to that 
evening by the hon. Member for Halifax, 
he might observe that it was singular 
enough that this criticism upon the subject 
of the distribution of the fleet had proceeded 
solely from three former Civil Lords of the 
Admiralty. He was the last person who 
would wish to speak disrespectfully of Civil 
Lords, since he himself had been a Civil 
Lord for five or six times as long as the 
duration of the service at the Admiralty 
of any of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
But from his own experience during that 
time he was enabled to state that upon one 
point the advice of the Civil Lord never was 
asked, and that was as to the distribution 
of Her Majesty’s ships. The manner in 


Mr, Shaw-Lefevre 
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which the naval power was to be distri- 
buted was a Cabinet question, and depended 
upon considerations with which even the 
Lords of the Admiralty themselves were 
sometimes unacquainted, and which were 
kept within the bosom of the Cabinet, 
The Admiralty implicitly obeyed the in- 
structions they received from the Cabi- 
net upon this point. This was, of 
course, not a party question; still, it 
was singular that during the last nine or 
ten years the naval force upon foreign 
stations was much greater under Whig 
Governments than it had been under Con- 
servative Governments. Thus, in 1858, 
when a Whig Government was in office, 
the number of men upon foreign stations 
was 28,657, whereas, in 1859, when his 
right hon. Friend Sir John Pakington pre- 
pared the Estimates, the number was re- 
duced to 24,138; the average number 
between 1860 to 1866, when ‘non. Gentle- 
men opposite prepared the Estimates was 
33,153, while, during the present year, 
it was only 24,560. Therefore, the pre- 
sent Government could not be accused of 
acting very extravagantly in this respect. 
The hon. Member for Halifax had laughed 
at the idea of the Foreign Minister di- 
recting the Admiralty; but the demands 
for ships for foreign stations had been 
generally irresistible, and if the Foreign 
Minister and the Cabinet said that one, 
two, five, or ten vessels were to go toa 
certain station the Admiralty must send 
them. It must be recollected that the 
ships on foreign stations did great service 
in acting as the police of the seas, and 
if they were withdrawn the greatest loss 
would fall upon our commerce, especially 
in the Chinese seas. It would be a most 
unsatisfactory thing were eight or ten of 
our fine merchant vessels to be burnt or 
plundered in consequence of our leaving 
the police of the seas to the care of the 
Chinese, which was one of the sugges- 
tions that had been made. He did not 
think that such a policy would be approved 
by the nation generally. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract had indicated the other 
night a scheme for maintaining a flying 
squadron at Lisbon, instead of distribut- 
ing our force on the different stations, so 
that at the flash of the electric telegraph 
it might be sent to any part of the 
world in which its presence might be re- 
quired. That would, undoubtedly, be a 
good plan if the vessels could also be sent 
by telegraph wherever they were wanted ; 
but as the ships might have to go from 
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4,000 to 10,000 miles, and in many in- 
stances, perhaps, with only five or six 
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days’ coal on board, he was afraid the 


squadron would be of but little assistance at 
the critical moment. With regard to the 
amount of the Estimates, the Admiralty 
were called upon to justify the demands 


for the extra £500,000 asked for the ser- | 


vice of the present year. It had already 
been stated by the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary of the Admiralty, who had moved 
the Navy Estimates in his absence, that 
the whole of that £500,000 was required 
for building new ships ; and the question, 
therefore, was whether the Admiralty 
could justify the proposal for so increas- 
ing our present force. It must be ad- 
mitted on all hands that it would be im- 
possible to send iron-elads all over the world 
as cruizers to protect our commerce. It 
would be necessary to reserve the greater 
part of our iron-clads for the great poli- 
tical stations—such as the Mediterranean, 
the Channel, the East and West Indies, 
and North America. What would be the 
use of a squadron of iron-clads in the Chi- 
nese seas, where the work would be much 
more satisfactorily performed by smaller 
vessels? In the event of war, if we had 
not a sufficient number of small vessels to 
protect it, our commerce would be open to 
destruction by Alabamas to an extent that 
would spread dismay over this country. 
A most distinguished French Admiral had 
remarked in a pamphlet many years ago, 
that France must keep her corvettes and 
frigates in hand for the purpose of sending 
them to distant stations at the first out- 
break of a war with England for the pur- 
pose of stabbing her to the heart by at- 
tacking her commerce, and thus compel- 
ling her to make peace. In order to meet 
such a mode of attack we ought to main- 
tain a considerable force of vessels of the 
smaller classes, so as to enable us to pro- 
tect our commerce from such attempts. 
He found that the number of ships under 
the rank of frigates at the disposal of 
this country in 1860 was corvettes and 
sloops, 61 ; gunvessels and gunboats, 166 ; 
paddle sloops, 35 ; building—corvettes 20, 
gunvessels and gunboats 24, making a 
total of 306, whereas in 1867, the num- 
bers are, corvettes and sloops 55, and gun- 
vessels and gunboats 127, paddle sloops, 
10; building, corvettes and sloops 6, gun- 
vessels 17, making a total of 215, or 
91 less than in 1860. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir John Pakington) thought 
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it desirable, under these circumstances, 
that 21 additional vessels of the smaller 
classes should be built—namely, 3 sloops, 
8 gunvessels, and 10 gunboats, which 
would give us a total of 236, or 70 less 
than in 1860. Perhaps it might be ima- 
gined that the number of vessels of the 
smaller classes in 1860 was unnecessarily 
large; but having been Secretary in the 
preceding year, he would state that the 
reverse was thecase, and the number even 
then was insufficient. Hon. Gentlemen 
had talked about the number of our ships 
in comparison with that of other coun- 
tries ; but it had always been the policy 
of England to maintain a commanding 
fleet, greatly superior to that of other na- 
tions, and that for obvious reasons. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
said, ‘“‘ Look at the number of our men, 
compared with the number in the French 
navy.” He(Mr. Corry) might say look at 
the number of soldiers which France had as 
compared with England. The reason why 
France had more soldiers than England, 
and why England had more sailors than 
France, was because the requirements of 
the two countries were totally different. It 
was absolutely necessary to the existence 
of France that she should have a large 
military force; and, on the other hand, 
it was equally a necessity to England that 
she should be agreat naval Power, and he 
hoped that she would always aim at main- 
taining a commanding fleet. At that late 
hour he would not further prolong the de- 
bate, but should be happy to afford any 
information which might be required on 
the discussion of the separate Votes. He 
hoped the Committee would pass the Vote 
in the hands of the Chairman before they 
reported Progress. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it was perfeetly 
true that he and his hon. Friends who had 
spoken in that discussion, having held office 
as Civil Lords of the Admiralty, had no- 
thing to do with the strength or disposition 
of the foreign squadrons; but that was 
precisely the reason why they had come 
forward on that occasion, for no one could 
taunt them with now suggesting a line of 
policy different from what they had for- 
merly pursued. They had raised a dis- 


cussion which he hoped would prove useful 
on a point of great national importance. 
The Committee was now asked to vote 
67,300 men; but that number did not in- 
clude the number of men to be employed 
in the troop ships. He therefore suggested 
that the Vote should be for the entire force 
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that would be brought under the provisions 
of the Naval Discipline Act, which would 
give 69,313 for the true total of the num- 
ber of men to be voted. He begged to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he hoped that 
the remarks of the hon. Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), respecting the 
British squadron at Valparaiso, would not 
be lost on the House, because the British 
merchants there had looked for protection 
from the British squadron; but it turned 
out that that squadron had not been strong 
enough to go into action, and the prestige 
of England suffered greatly in consequence. 
We should either maintain an adequate 
squadron in those waters or none at all. 

Mr. CORRY said, he considered the 
number of men proposed to be voted was 
correctly stated in the Estimate; but he 
had no objection to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract if he wished to press it, 
although he thought it unnecessary. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to 


(2.) £1,900,952, Wages—[“ Progress, 
Progress ! ’’] 

Mr. CORRY said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would allow him to proceed until 
they came toa disputed Vote. It was desir- 
able that as many Votes should be taken 
as possible, as it was uncertain when he 
should be able to take the Estimates again. 

Lord HENRY LENNOX said, he 
hoped the Committee would allow the next 
Vote to be taken, because it followed the 
number of men as a matter of course. 


Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £1,241,614, Victuals and Clothing. 


Whereupon Question again proposed, 


“That 65,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines.” —(Mr. Childers.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £176,018, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries of 
the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the 
Admiralty Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1868.” 


Mr. OTWAY moved to report Progress. 

Mr. Serveant GASELEE said, he 

hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 

assent to the Motion, as it was too late 

at that hour (quarter past twelve o’clock) 

to raise a discussion on the Vote. He 
Mr. Childers 
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wished to ask how it was, that so many 
temporary clerks having been discharged 
on account of the expense, the salary of 
the private secretary to the First Lord had 
been inereased from £300 to £507 ; and 
also, who he was [ Cries of ‘‘ Progress! and 
No, no! ’’]; andalso why the chief clerk’s 
and the chief instructor’s salaries had been 
increased £100 each ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
the objection raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman with reference to the private 
secretary no longer existed. It was an ap- 
pointment by the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and as that right hon. Gentleman 
had ceased to hold the office of First Lord 
the private secretaryship ceased to exist. 
As to the two extra clerks, they were not 
really additions, inasmuch as they had 
formerly been employed as temporary 
clerks, and were now made permanent. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE. said, he 
thought the explanation was most unsatis- 
factory, as he considered it was rank job- 
bery that a First Lord should have ap- 
pointed his son, who was not a naval man, 
to this position. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he saw that the 
three Naval Lords received £1,000 each ; 
but by a note he found this included £300 
a year for a house, so they appeared only 
in fact to get £700. Was this so? 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,” — (Mr. Serjeant - 
Gaselee,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


CANADA RAILWAY LOAN BILL—{Buzt 99.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Hunt.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Adderley.) 

Mr. MONK said, he felt bound to record 
anew his protest against the passing of the 
measure. He did not look with dissatis- 
faction upon the Confederation; but he did 
not think that this country could properly 
be called upon to agree to the proposed 
guarantee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD was quite content 
to regard this Bill from an Imperial point 














of view, and he thought that on this ground 
it was most important to this country to 
facilitate the construction of this railway. 
In the course of the previous debate the 
right hon. Member for Calne had said 
it would be absurd for us to think of com- 
municating with Canada by way of Halifax, 
while the port of Portland in the State of 
Maine was open to us. But he thought it 
must have escaped the observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman that in using the 
port of Portland in the winter months, ex- 
tending over nearly half the year, we did 
so entirely upon the sufferance of the peo- 
ple of the United States. This consent 
might at avy time be withdrawn, and so 
long as the present protectionist policy was 
maintained by the United States, it would 
be for the interest of this country to secure 
admission for our exports to Canada with- 
out passing through a foreign territory. 
Then with regard to postal communication 
by a steamer arriving off Halifax and land- 
ing her mails, they would by means of this 
line reach the extreme west of Canada, as 
well as Minnesota and the Western States 
of the American Union, forty-eight hours 
sooner than they did at present vid New 
York. The 2d. now paid on every letter, 
and the 1d. paid on newspapers, would 
also be saved by Canada, and the line 
would probably carry a great deal of the 
correspondence between this country and 
the far West. Lastly, it was of the utmost 
importance that, as Halifax was our great 
naval station in the Atlantic, means should 
be secured of ready communication with 
the valuable coal mines of New Brunswick, 
which already competed at New York with 
the Pittsburg coal. Looking at the ques- 
tion from a purely Imperial point of view, 
and not having himself the slightest pecu- 
niary interest in British North America, 
he believed the construction of the railway 
would be a great advantage. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE agreed that 
the reasons assigned by the hon. Member 
might be a good ground why the Cana- 
dians should make the line, but they afforded 
none why we should give the guarantee 
asked for; and he protested against the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) ask- 
ing the House to assent to the Confedera- 
tion Bill because it would not bind it to grant 
the guarantee, and then telling the House 
that the guarantee must be given because 
the Confederation had been sanctioned by 
Parliament. Such a course was calculated 
to mislead a young Member like himself. 
Mr. ADDERLEY emphatically denied 
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that he had ever told the House it must 
agree to the Bill because it had sanctioned 
the Confederation. On the contrary, he 
had told hon. Members that they were 
quit free to deal with the question, and 
they had given leave to bring in the Bill 
by a majority of 4 to 1. 
Motion agreed to, 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


—e=oowerems 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 2, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Camperdown, after the Death of his 
Father. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Sugar Duties * 


(70). 

Second Reading—Judges’ Chambers (Despatch 
of Business) (58); Criminal Lunatics (55). 
Third Reading—Dublin University Professor- 

ships * (48), and passed, 


JUDGES’ CHAMBERS (DESPATCH OF 
BUSINESS) BILL—{No. 58.) 
( The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that on the introduction of the 
measure he stated its object to be to en- 
able the Masters in the Judges’ Chambers 
to transact business which was at present 
thrown on the Judges to the great incon- 
venience of the public. When he made 
his statement a noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cranworth) who had had great ex- 
perience of the Superior Courts, and 
knew the practical inconvenience which 
the Bill was intended to remedy, said that 
he entirely approved the measure; but 
since then that noble and learned Lord had 
suggested that it was desirable to have an 
appeal from the decision of the Masters in 
certain cases. He entirely agreed with 
that suggestion, and he had since framed a 
clause, which he proposed to move in 
Committee giving effect to the proposition. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2%, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zuesday next. 
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CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL—(No. 55.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the Bill had been sent up to 
their Lordships by the House of Com- 
mons. As the law at present stood it was 
not in the power of the Secretary of State 
to order the discharge of any criminal 
lunatic, who being detained in custody 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure, or who 
after conviction has been transferred to a 
lunatic asylum by order of the Secretary 
of State, or has after conviction been 
shown to be unfit for penal discipline. 
otherwise than absolutely. This Bill pro- 
posed to give to the Secretary of State 
power to discharge any such criminal lu- 
natic on conditions binding on the person 
discharged, or on such other persons as the 
Secretary may think expedient. The Bill 
also enabled the Secretary of State to order 
the removal of any criminal lunatic to a 
county asylum on the expiration of his 
sentence. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Belmore.) : 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that he approved generally of the measure ; 
but the Bill contained one clause so impor- 
tant that it partook of the nature of a 
principle, and might therefore fairly be 
discussed upon the second reading. The 
5th clause provided that it should be law- 
ful for the Secretary of State to discharge 
absolutely or conditionally any criminal 
lunatic. No doubt the Secretary of State 
had at present the absolute power of dis- 
charging a criminal lunatic. But he had 
not the power of discharging him condition- 
ally. The conditions. would probably be 
that the friends and relatives of such lu- 
natic should undertake the charge of him. 
Now he (the Earl of Shaftesbury) was 
anxious to draw the attention of their Lord- 
ships to this clause, with a view of impress- 
ing upon the Secretary of State the neces- 
sity of great caution in the exercise of such 
powers ; because the fact that the lunatic 
would be liberated, and would appear to 
be restored to society, would be known, 
while the conditions under which he was 
released would not be known. Now, if 
it should so happen that a dangerous lu- 
natic were restored to society, it might 
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have a pernicious effect on the public mind, 
We were living in stirring and peculiar 
times, and it was impossible to shut our 
eyes to the fact that the educated and 
commercial classes were much more sub- 
ject to nervous excitement and habits of 
mind and body that were likely to bring 
on desultory and dangerous actions than 
at avy former period of our history. It 
should also be remembered that there 
was a manifest tendency in Courts of Jus- 
tice to admit readily the plea of insanity, 
however grave the offence that was charged 
might be. Counsel were fond of plead. 
ing insanity; medical men were easily 
found to maintain that plea; and juries, 
who felt themselves perplexed by the 
law and the facts of the case, were only 
too glad to getrid of the matter by giving 
a verdict that the crime was committed 
under the aberrations of insanity. The 
result was that in many inecances the 
merest trifles of eccentricity committed at 
any former period of life were brought to 
bear at the trial, and were deemed suffi- 
cient to exonerate the criminal from the 
penalties of the law. He was then con- 
fined as a criminal lunatic during Her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure ; and in a short time, when 
he was either actually or apparently re- 
covered, and under the advice of medical 
men, was restored to society. The conse- 
quences were very serious, The Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy were generally consulted 
in these cases, and they invariably con- 
fined themselves to the testimony of 
the medical man, to the effect that, so far 
ashe could judge, the patient was not 
likely to do harm to himself or injury to 
others. The Commissioners carefully ab- 
stained, and he thought on the best ground, 
from ever advising absolutely that a patient 
who had committed a grave crime should 
be restored to society. They had, however, 
made an exception in the case of crimes 
committed under puerperal mania, but only 
in cases where the woman was past child 
bearing. It was a very serious question 
whether criminal lunatics who had commit- 
ted dreadful crimes should ever be restored 
to society ; and it was very doubtful whe- 
ther a patient who had manifested a suici- 
dal or homicidal tendency could be safely 
restored to society. Recollecting the dis- 
turbing influences of society upon a pa- 
tient who was restored to it, they could 
never be sure that he might not have a 
sudden access of passion or violence which 
might lead toa repetition of the act for 
which he was originally tried. There 
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were @ great number of those who were 
called lunatics who had full powers of cal- 
culating the probable consequences of any 
act they might contemplate, and who were 
open to deterrent influences of various 
kinds. If these deterrent influences were 
removed from them, they might easily be 
induced bya sense of impunity to commit 
acts which they might otherwise not have 
thought of doing. In proof of this, he might 
mention that on the last occasion upon 
which he visited Bethlehem Hospital he 
put this very question to the eminent me- 
dical man who presided over that establish- 
ment. Dr. Helps told him that perhaps 
twenty men then present in the room 
had, in effect, said to him, ‘‘ If we get out 
we will take your life, and no harm can 
happen to us, because we have been ex- 
amined and declared to be lunatics, and 
the utmost possible punishment we can 
incur is re-confinement here.”” Time was 
when these deterrent influences to which 
he was referring were stronger than they 
were now. He was far from complaining of 
the altered state of things at Bethlehem ; 
but there was no doubt that formerly the 
mere mention of Bethlehem Hospital and 
its horrors were sufficient to set the ima- 
gination of lunatics to work ; they magni- 
fied the horrors of the place, and numbers 
of them were thereby deterred from the 
commission of acts which would result in 
their confinement there. But now the ques- 
tion of simulation had to be considered. He 
believed that in many cases simulated mad- 
ness had preceded the commission of a 
crime in order that the consequences might 
be escaped; beyond doubt many more 
cases of simulated madness occurred after 
the commission of a crime with a similar 
object ; and as hospitals for lunatics were 
improved and made more comfortable, eri- 
minals would simulate madness in the hope 
that they would exchange the hardships 
of gaol life for a home in one of the most 
happy, healthy, and beautiful spots on the 
face of the earth. He could conceive of 
nothing more enjoyable to a man of few 
purposes than life at Broadmoor, where 
the inmates had at their command spacious 
assembly-rooms for lectures and entertain- 
ments, billiard-rooms, pleasure-gardens, 
aud admirable diet, and kind superintend- 
ence. All that was, of course, perfectly 
right when intended for persons who were 
suffering by the visitation of Providence ; 
but it did entail upon the Secretary of 
State the utmost possible caution. He 
would not say that lunatics never should be 
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liberated ; but cases of that kind ought 
to be of exceedingly rare occurrence. Al- 
though all desired to see those afflicted 
with lunacy restored to perfect health, the 
security of society at large was even more 
important, and he had said what he had 
upon the subject in order to impress upon 
their Lordships the imperative necessity 
which existed for the greatest caution in 
carrying out the provisions of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked, 
what reasons had weighed with the framers 
of the Bill when they inserted Clause 3, 
making the Act inapplicable to Ireland, 
and why some such Act was not thought 
necessary for Ireland ?— because the asylum 
at Dundrum was very similar to that of 
Broadmvor? He noticed, also, that Clause 
5 directed that any person who had been 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, and 
had thereon been ordered to be detained 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure, might be 
dealt with as a person whom the Secretary 
of State was empowered to discharge either 
absolutely or conditionally: was not this 
encroaching upon the prerogative of the 
Crown? Lunatics acquitted of a crime on 
the ground of insanity, and lunatics who 
had escaped trial on the same ground, were 
now confined during Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure, and could be liberated by Her Ma- 
jesty on the advice of Her Ministers. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that he 
was unable at the moment to give a posi- 
tive answer to the first question put by the 
noble Earl ; but his impression was that 
the Bill dealt with many Acts which did 
not extend to Ireland, and that it was 
thought prudent to limit the scope of this 
also. With regard to the second ques- 
tion, he did not think the Sth clause 
would be found to encroach on the prero- 
gative of the Crown. 

Lorpv WESTBURY was understood to 
say that the prerogative of the Crown 
could not be taken away without express 
words to that effect; no such express 
words were in the clause, but it appeared 
to invite the Queen to confer upon a Secre- 
tary of State powers now exclusively pos- 
sessed by the Crown. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
NOTICE, 


Lorp REDESDALE gave Notice that 
on an early day he would call attention to 
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the state of the new Government Offices 
in Downing Street. Notwithstanding their 
immense size, he was told that those at 
present built comprised only the India 
Office and Foreign Office ; and this sug- 
gested that either the number of officials 
had been enormously increased, or that 
the buildings were too large. He proposed 
to inquire what were the facts in this 
respect, and also to draw attention to the 
little now being done towards the comple- 
tion of the buildings, having regard to the 
immense sums paid for the site, and the 
large rents paid for temporary offices. He 
thought that if we were to have new offices 
the sooner they were supplied the better. 
He had heard that it was intended to pull 
down the Colonial Office before the new 
offices were built. He hoped that would 
not be done, as it would involve a wanton 
and unnecessary expense, and be attended 
with great inconvenience, arising from re- 
moval of papers and other circumstances. 
Another question which he wished to ask 
was this—whether any plan had been de- 
vised and submitted to Government for the 
connection of the present buildings belong- 
ing to the Privy Council Office, which faced 
Whitehall and ran partially along Down- 
ing Street, with the new buildings, which 
were in a different line, and with which, it 


seemed to him, it would be very difficult 
to establish such a connection? And then 
he wished to know how much of King 
Street lying in front of the new offices 
it would be necessary to purchase and to 


pull down. That he might be in order in 
putting these questions, he would move 
for a Return of the property purchased in 
King Street by Parliament. 


CESSION OF RUSSIAN AMERICA TO 
THE UNITED STATES, 
QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, in the absence of the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, I take the 
liberty of asking any of the noble Lords 
opposite whether they may be able to give 
the House any information on a subject of 
great public interest. I allude to the 
cession of Russiau America to the United 
States, of which we received information 
yesterday by telegraph. A similar Question 
was asked yesterday in “ another place,” 
and my noble Friend at the head of the 
Foreign Office said that he had telegraphed 
to St. Petersburg for information, and 
had not yet received an answer. 


Lord Redesdale 
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Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM: My 
Lords, I am much obliged to the noble 
Earl for having put the Question, because 
it affords me an opportunity, in the ab- 
sence of my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government, of giving all the information 
which we at present possess with reference 
to the cession of Russian America to the 
United States. Within the last two hours 
a communication has been received from 
St. Petersburg confirming the impression 
that negotiations have been entered upon, 
or are on foot, for the purpose of treating 
with the United States for the cession of 
that territory ; but how far these negotia- 
tions have progressed, whether they have 
arrived at any definite point, or whether 
any answer or communication has been 
received from the United States, the au- 
thorities at St. Petersburg were not aware 
when the information thence was sent to 
us. The question of the cession of that 
portion of America to the United States is 
one likely to cause great feeling and pos- 
sibly considerable excitement; but I trust 
it will not be allowed to have undue weight 
in the minds of Englishmen—for I cannot 
myself think that the cession or purchase, 
if it beso, of the territory in question, by 
the United States, is likely to have any such 
overwhelming influence upon the progress 
of the colonies sprung from English blood 
which have been established on that side 
of the world as at first sight appears to be 
imagined. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 2, 1867. 


MINUTES. ]—Sourrix—considered tn Committee 
— Resolutions [April 1] reported. 

Pusuice Burts — Ordered —Bunbill Fields Burial 
Ground*; Sunday Lectures ; Master and 
Servant; Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 

mses) *; Marine Mutiny.* 

First Reading—Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses) * [104]; Marine Mutiny *; Master 
and Servant [105]; Sunday Lectures [106]; 
Bunhill Fields Burial Ground * [107]. 

Second Reading—Policies of Insurance * [85] ; 
Houses of Parliament * [81]; National Gallery 
Enlargement * [82]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Houses of Parlia- 
oo) [81]; National Gallery Enlargement * 
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Committee—Industrial Schools (Ireland) * [17]; 
Sale and Purchase of Shares [38]; Alimony 
Arrears (Ireland) (Lords) * [98]. 

Report—Industrial Schools (Ireland) * [17 & 


102]; Sale and Purchase of Shares [38 & 
103] ; Alimony Arrears (Ireland) (Lords) * [98]. 
Considered as amended—Mutiny.* 





GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, At what time the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs would be in his 
place ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he believed that 
his noble Friend was now receiving a de- 
putation from what was called the Reform 
League. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he can give the House any infor- 
mation with reference to the question asked 
the other night respecting the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg? Has the right 
hon. Gentleman received any fresh infor- 
mation as to the proceedings of the Go- 
vernments of France and Holland ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought that 
the right hon. Baronet would admit it to 
be proper that such a Question should not 
be answered before the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs came 
down to the House. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Public Works, 
Whether the buildings to be erected at 
the back of Burlington House for the ac- 
commodation of the London University are 
to be in the same style of architecture as 
that edifice, or whether the Report be true 
that they are to be in the Gothic style ; 
and, whether he will give directions for the 
exhibition, in the Library, of the elevation 
and plans of the new buildings, in order 
that Members may have an opportunity of 
inspecting them? He also wished to know 
whether it is true, as reported, that Mr. 
Pennethorne has protested against the em- 
ployment of the Gothie style, and has fur- 
nished a design in harmony with the archi- 
tecture of Burlington House ; and, whether 
the noble Lord will allow that design to be 
exhibited with the others ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, in reply, 
that the buildings to be erected would not 
be in the same style of architecture as 
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Burlington House, but they would be in 
the style called Italian-Gothic, and he had 
no objection to the exhibition of the designs 
in the Library of the House. He believed 
there was no truth in the report that Mr. 
Pennethorne had protested against the use 
of the Italian-Gothic style, for he had him- 
self presented a design in that style. 

Coronen. FRENCH: May I ask the 
noble Lord what he means by Italian- 
Gothic ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had better consult 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Layard) who sits 
next to him. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to know, 
whether Mr. Pennethorne did not furnish 
an elevation in the same style as Burling- 
ton House; and whether the noble Lord 
would have any objection to put that plan 
in the Library ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, both the 
alternative designs of Mr. Pennethorne 
could be placed in the Library. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked, from whom 
this monstrous proposition emanated ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that Mr. 
Pennethorne furnished two designs, and he 
was not aware that either of them was 
objected to. 


FACTORY ACTS AND GLASS MANU- 
FACTURES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HARTLEY said, he would beg to 

ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether there has been any 
official inquiry to ascertain the expediency 
of extending the Factory Acts to glass 
manufactories; and, in case he has re- 
ceived any official Reports, will he lay the 
same upon the table of the House before 
the Easter recess ? 
Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that the 
hon. Member would find in the Commis- 
sioners’ Report the most elaborate informa- 
tion in reference to the subject. 


LANCASTER BOROUGH.—RESOLUTION, 


Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the Petition (presented on the 14th of 
March) relative to Lancaster Borough, 
and to move that the petitioners be heard 
at the Bar of the House upon their petition, 
if they thought fit. Before addressing the 
House upon this pe he would present a 
petition from 1,200 householders in the 
borough of Lancaster, who had looked for- 
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ward to gaining the franchise under the | 


provisions of the Reform Bill, and who 
stated that as they had been totally uncon- 
nected with what had taken place at the 
last election, they considered it would be 
an act of injustice on account of the mal- 
practices of others to deprive them of the 
advantages they would otherwise have 
had. They prayed the House to take 
their case into consideration, and not to 
pass that portion of the Bill which in- 
cluded the disfranchisement of Lancas- 
ter. He had also to present petitions 
from two persons, electors of Lancaster, 
whose names had been inserted in the list 
of those found guilty of bribery, but who 
declared that they had taken no part in 
such bribery, and asked the House to take 
their cases into consideration, in order that 
their interests might not suffer. He had 
now to bring under their consideration a 
petition which he presented some time ago 
from the mayor and corporation of Lan- 
caster, praying to be heard by counsel at 
the Bar of the House against the disfran- 
chisement of that borough as proposed by 
the Representation of the People Bill. 
After the presentation of that petition he 
had been intrusted with another, signed 
by about 500 electors of Lancaster, who 
were quite uncontaminated and unconnect- 
ed with any of the corrupt practices at that 
election. The House might confidently 
rely upon his statement, when he said 
that no individual who had been either di- 
rectly or indirectly found guilty of corrupt 
practices at the last election had been 
allowed to add his name to this peti- 
tion. These petitioners also prayed to be 
heard by counsel against that part of 
the Reform Bill which proposed to dis- 
franchise their borough. He was aware of 
the difficulties he had to contend with in 
introducing the question of which he had 
given notice. When the Reform Bill was 
introduced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer it was impossible not to note 
the more than ordinarily favourable man- 
ner in which that portion of the scheme of 
the Government was received by both 
sides which involved the disfranchisement 
of those boroughs which had been re- 
ported as guilty of bribery. Having him- 
self read with great pain the Reports 
of the Commissioners, he was not in the 
least surprised at these manifestations on 
the part of the House. It was perfectly 
natural and very creditable that they should 
have occurred; but it greatly increased 
his difficulty in striving to make them take 
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a dispassionate view of the circumstances 
which he had to submit. It would be 
worse than useless for him to attempt to 
deny the corruption which was proved to 
exist in the borough of Lancaster. He 
should at once admit it, though he might be 
able to offer some extenuation on behalf of 
a portion of the electors. The main fea- 
tures of the case were very briefly told. 
After the last election, in consequence of a 
Report made to the House by the Com- 
mittee appointed to try the merits of that 
election, a Commission was very properly 
sent down to make a searching inquiry 
into all the transactions. That Commis- 
sion was composed of three gentlemen who 
were members of the legal profession. He 
might say in passing that he had nothing 
to say against these three gentlemen, nor 
had the petitioners anything to complain 
of with respect to their conduct during the 
investigation, which was conducted through- 
out with great ability, astuteness, fairness, 
and impartiality. He wished to ask, how- 
ever, what object was sought to be gained in 
confining the constitution of that Commis- 
sion to members of the legal profession ? 
There must have been some advantage 
contemplated by such procedure. A glance 
at the Report would show what that ad- 
vantage was. No doubt legal gentlemen 
were selected because from their ex- 
perience in matters of this kind, from 
their manner of examining witnesses, and 
from their general ability in eliciting the 
facts of a case, they were considered to 
be better qualified to conduct such an 
inquiry than gentlemen not belonging 
to such a profession, That being the 
case, he claimed for the inhabitants of 
Lancaster to be allowed the same privilege 
in conducting the defence as had been 
granted to those who conducted the prose- 
cution. The inquiry was conducted by 
these legal gentlemen with the intelligence 
and assiduity which characterized their pro- 
fession. It extended over thirty-four days. 
1,400 witnesses were examined, about 
39,000 questions were asked, and the 
Report and evidence formed a book of 750 
folio pages. That inquiry, however, which 
extended over so long a period, was from 
first to last conducted without any of those 
advantages on the part of the electors of 
the borough of Lancaster which were 
allowed to the prosecutors, and which 
might have enabled the defenders to have 
elicited facts in their own favour in cross- 
examination. For this reason, he contended 
that the petitioners should be heard by coun- 
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sel at the Bar of the House. There was an 
important point which he should himself 
like to hear argued at the Bar of the House, 
more particularly as it was one not confined 
to elections. The whole of the evidence 
was obtained by means of an indemnity 
which was given to the people of Lancaster. 
In consequence of that indemnity electors 
came forward willingly, offered their testi- 
mony, and with one or two exceptions gave 
every facility for getting at the truth. He 
thought the question as to what that in- 
demnity involved should be argued at the 
Bar of the House. Did it merely involve 
freedom from personal punishment, or 
did it also include the loss of the privi- 
lege of voting which the parties had 
enjoyed? Many of the electors of Lan- 
easter believed that the indemnity co- 
vered both, and that they would nei- 
ther suffer in their persons nor privileges, 
and many of them gave their evidence on 
that understanding. A Commission had 
lately been appointed to inquire into the 
operation of Trades Unions, and in order 
to induce witnesses to come forward, an 
Act was passed indemnifying every person 
who should come forward and give evi- 
dence. Some atrocious acts had to be 
inquired into by that Commission, among 
others one connected with the town of 
Sheffield, which had raised general horror 
throughout the country. Supposing that 
the House—respecting the indemnity so 
far as personal punishment was concerned 
—was yet to enact that the residents in 
the city of Sheffield should not in future be 
allowed to form or enter into such trades 
unions, would it not be held to be a very 
hard case? The House might just as well 
do that as follow out their proposed policy 
with respect to Lancaster. The cases 
were similar, and the question might well 
be argued at the Bar of the House whether 
the indemnity granted to Lancaster did not 
protect the electors from forfeiting their 
electoral privileges. No doubt it might 
be said that this was a question which it 
would be competent for Members represent- 
ing the district to discuss. But hon. Mem- 
bers must labour under great difficulties in 
undertaking the advocacy of such a case. 
For himself, he must say he should hesitate 
to appear as an advocate under such cir- 
cumstances. He had been returned for 
an entirely different object. He had never 
taken part in a case of this kind, and this 
was the first time he had ever been en- 
gaged in the advocacy of such a case. He 
wished to ask the House whether the 
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suggestion of these parties, to be heard 
against the proposal to disfranchise Lan- 
caster, was anything new? He had en- 
deavoured to make himself master of all 
the precedents on this subject, and he had 
not found an instance in which the House 
had refused the prayer of the petition. 
There were thirteen instances to the con- 
trary. He would refer to one or two of 
them. There was the case of Weymouth, 
in which the question was whether the 
voters should be disfranchised. The peti- 
tion against it was referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House and was supported by 
counsel, Then there was the case of 
Penryn, and also of East Retford, and in 
both of those cases the parties were allowed 
to be heard at the Bar of the House. There 
were also the cases of Liverpool and of Sud- 
bury. The case of East Retford was strictly 
analogous to Lancaster. After debate on 
the petition, which stated that the electors 
had no representative to argue their case, 
the question put was whether counsel 
should be heard at the Bar. The House 
resolved in the affirmative, and Mr. Den- 
man was called in. These petitioners 


on the part of the borough of Lancaster 
had no representative, and therefore the 
same opportunity of being heard should 


be given to them. He would not trouble 
the House further with precedents. If 
hon. Gentlemen would Jook into the jour- 
nals of the House they would find ample 
reasons for granting the prayer of this 
petition. One other point which he might 
mention was the fact that one of the Mem- 
bers which the borough of Lancaster had 
been deprived of by the House was a 
learned gentleman, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the legal profession, and the people 
of Lancaster were now deprived of his 
assistance in defending the Parliamentary 
existence of their borough. He knew there 
was a strong fecling in the House against 
Lancaster ; but notwithstanding that, he 
would lay some facts before them to show 
that the borough ought not to be disfran- 
chised. Some extenuation might be offered 
for what had taken place at Lancaster 
when he stated the amount of temptation 
which existed. No less than £14,000 
were spent in bribery and treating amongst 
about 800 of the less wealthy classes of the 
borough at the last election. Notwithstand- 
ing so much bribery a large portion of the 
electors were uncontaminated, and he asked 
that they should not be sacrificed. He 
would not defend the expenditure which 
had taken place; but if there were an 
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excuse for it, it would be found in the 
fact that the greater part of the money 
was spent amongst labouring men, who 
earned their livelihood by daily wages. 
It would be worth while, in considering 
this question, to look at the position which 
the borough of Lancaster would occupy in 
the event of the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and in case the clause disfranchising 
the borough was struck out. The present 
constituency of Lancaster, including those 
who had been placed upon the register 
since the election of 1865, and who were 
therefore untainted, and excluding those 
who had been declared corrupt, was 600 
and odd, a constituency superior to that of 
seventy existing boroughs. The popula- 
tion was 17,500, being a larger population 
than that of ninety-nine boroughs, while 
the number of male occupiers over £6 and 
under £10 rating value, and above £10 
gross estimated rental, was greatly in ex- 
cess of that of seventy boroughs. The 
wealth and importance of the borough were 
also rapidly increasing year by year. He 
believed, therefore, that the question of 
disfranchising a large portion of the con- 
stituency who were totally uncorrupted, 
and he might add, from the temptation 
to which they had been exposed, per- 
fectly incorruptible, was one well worthy 
the cautious consideration of the House. 
It had been his lot to become intimately 
acquainted with members of both parties 
in the borough, and from his own know- 
ledge he could testify to the fact that 
a large portion of the inhabitants of Lan- 
caster had from the beginning deprecated 
the malpractices which had existed in the 
borough. He felt, indeed, convinced that 
if the House should think fit not to carry 
out the proposed disfranchisement, so strong 
was the feeling on the subject on the 
part of those who had no share in the 
practices complained of, and so sincere 
was the repentance of many of those who 
had been concerned in them, that there 
would be no fear of their recurring at any 
future time. He had hesitated before bring- 
ing this Motion forward, because he had 
feared that it might be regarded as a desire 
on his part to cause interruption to the 
Reform Bill now before the House ; but 
he could assure the House that his inten- 
tion was far otherwise. He was as anxious 
as the Government or any hon. Gentleman 
could be to see a good Reform Bill passed, 
and to secure that result he had resolved 
to compromise many of the opinions to 
which he had hitherto clung. He was 
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therefore far from wishing to offer the 
slightest obstruction to the Reform Bill; 
he only desired, if possible, to secure jus- 
tice for those who, having no other re. 
presentative, had intrusted their case to 
his charge. 


Borough. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Mayor and Corporation of the Bo- 
rough of Lancaster be heard, by Counsel, at the 
Bar of this House, in Committee on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill, upon their Petition, 
presented on the 14th March, against Clause 8 of 
the said Bill, which provides for the disfranchise- 
ment of that Borough.” —( Colonel Wilson Patten.) 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that the question 
brought before the House relating to the 
disfranchisement of so large a borough as 
Lancaster was one which ought to be dealt 
with in a judicial, and not in a party spirit. 
Nobody who had read the Report of the 
Commissioners could doubt that there had 
existed a stupendous system of corrup- 
tion in that borough. When he compared 
the number of voters with the number of 
voters bribed, he could not help feeling 
that disfranchisement was never more jus- 
tifiable than it would be in this case. Out 
of 1,408 voters, 843 were bribed, while 
89 acted as bribers, giving a total of 932. 
If the House dealt with Lancaster in a 
way other than that in which it had dealt 
with Sudbury and St. Albans, it would be 
holding out a premium to bribery and cor- 
rupt practices. The only thing that could 
be said was thatit was a larger borough ; 
but if that was to have any weight with 
the House it would be holding out a pre- 
mium to bribery in large boroughs. Great 
Yarmouth was a larger borough than Lan- 
easter, and the case of that borough 
would have to be dealt with in due time. 
For all boroughs, whether large or small, 
the same law ought in justice to be applied 
and administered. He certainly had en- 
tertained some doubt, and it was the only 
point on which he had entertained any, as 
to the advisability of hearing counsel at the 
Bar on the ground of the Members having 
been taken away. But that course had been 
adopted in only one case, that of Sudbury. 
There, however, the inquiry was held not 
by Commissioners, who, being appointed 
independently of party, might be regarded 
as judicial investigators, but by a Commit- 
tee of the House—a difference which he 
regarded as very material. On the whole, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that no 
grounds being urged for impeaching the 
decision it would not be advisable to hear 
counsel at the Bar. He was of opinion 
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that if any borough should be disfranchised 
it was that of Lancaster. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that no injustice would be done by 
disfranchising Lancaster. But that was 
scarcely the question. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend and Colleague had only asked 
the House to allow the petitioners, who 
were in the position of criminals, to be 
heard at the Bar against disfranchisement, 
The right hon. Gentleman observed that 
the Commissioners were a judicial tribunal, 
and therefore fully qualified to give an 
opinion on the points submitted to them. 
He (the Marquess of Hartington) did not 
deny that, nor did his hon. Friend and 
Colleague, bat the Commissioners’ duty 
was merely to report the facts, and it was 
for the House to decide what should be 
done upon those facts. The disfranchise- 
ment of the borough was not one of the 
recommendations of the Report. They did 
not desire that counsel should be heard for 
the purpose of disputing the conclusions of 
the Commission, but simply for the purpose 
of urging reasons against the course which 
the Government proposed to found upon 
these conclusions. He would not at pre- 
sent, if at all, enter upon a defence of the 
borough of Lancaster; but there were cir- 
cumstances which might be brought for- 
ward in extenuation. The Report of the 
Commissioners was severe, though just. 
There were 600 voters against whom there 
had been no proof of corruption. He did 
not say that punishment might not be ne- 
cessary, but it should be discriminating. 
He doubted whether punishment of such se- 
verity was productive of much good. The 
punishment of disfranchisement had been 
applied already. Sudbury and St. Albans 
had been disfranchised; but the experience 
of subsequent Parliaments, particularly the 
last, had proved that the end desired had not 
been secured. It was an accident that a 
petition had been presented against the 
Jast return for Lancaster, and it was an 
accident that the petition was heard. But 
for such accidents the corruption of the 
borough would never have been brought to 
light, the fear of disfranchisement having 
an obvious tendency to prevent petitions. 
If the House should decide on the punish- 
ment of disfranchisement after mature de- 
liberation the ease would be very different. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had mentioned 
& point which might properly be argued by 
counsel, and there was another which 
might be named—namely, that though the 
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Commissioners, finding the previous election 
to have been a pure one, were precluded 
from formally entering into that or for- 
mer elections, they nevertheless reported 
that corrupt practices had prevailed on 
previous occasions. Now it was doubtful 
whether the Commissioners had a right, 
under those circumstances, to fix such a 
stigma on the borough. It had not been 
the practice to disfranchise a borough on 
account of the proceedings at one election 
only. Sudbury and St. Albans were dis- 
franchised not only on the ground that 
gross corruption had prevailed at the last 
election, but at many previous elections. 
But in the case of Lancaster the Commis- 
sioners affixed a stigma without full and 
formal inquiry having taken place, though 
this ought to be granted before the borough 
was disfranchised. What he asked was 
that a borough like Lancaster should not 
be condemned unheard, The course now 
proposed to be taken was without prece- 
dent. In former times the custom had been 
to bring in an Act for disfranchisement 
and for that only. In no previous case 
had the matter been disposed of in the 
same Parliament, or within a considerable 
number of years. It was true that in 1852 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) proposed to dispose of 
the seats forfeited at Sudbury and St. Al- 
bans in the same Session of Parliament, 
but that proposal was defeated by a large 
majority. If hon. Members referred to the 
debates of the time they would sce that it 
had been maintained by persons of great 
distinction on both sides of the House, 
that the question of the disfranchisement 
of a corrupt borough should be considered 
solely with respect to the borough. It was 
proposed to mix up a question so peculiarly 
important to the boroughs themselves in 
a Bill of the general importance of the 
Reform Bill. The course proposed would be 
unjust and inexpedient. The punishment 
proposed to be inflicted in the eases of Lan- 
easter and Yarmouth, and other boroughs, 
would be very much nullified on account of 
its severity and injustice. It should be 
clearly seen by the country that Parliament 
acted solely from a sense of justice, and not 
with a view to the convenience of Govern- 
ment or the House of Commons, when it 
resolved upon so extreme a measure as dis- 
franchisement. It should not appear to re- 
sult from a desire to obtain seats to be 
allotted to new constituencies with as little 
trouble as possible. If the punishment were 
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manner as in former times. A Bill of 
disfranchisement alone ought to be brought 
in. It was not fair and just that the dis- 
cussion of this question should be mixed 
up with the discussion of a Reform Bill. 
Parliament would, to a certain extent, ex- 
pose itself to the imputation of insincerity 
if it assented to this proposal. What 
would be said if, upon the trial of a eri- 
minal, the Judge and jury proceeded to 
appropriate and dispose of the property 
of the condemned? Even though the 
punishment might be just, the justice 
of the proceeding would be very lia- 
ble to observation, That was just such 
a course as the Government proposed. 
This mode of dealing would secure to 
them seven seats, and there was no doubt 
that they desired to get seats with as 
little trouble and alarm as possible. He 
asked the House to hear the electors by 
counsel at the Bar. He hoped the House 
would pause before they proceeded in the 
course pointed out by Government, and 
that they would deal with the question 
separately, and not as part of a Reform 
Bill. He asked this, not in the interest 
of the borough alone, but on the grounds 
of honour and justice. 

Mr. HENLEY: I think it would be 
difficult to read a document disclosing 
more general corruption than the Report 
of the Commissioners in the case of the 
borough of Lancaster. That being the 
case, and the House being asked to inflict 
the highest penalty they are capable of 
inflicting, I ask them to be careful not to 
omit the smallest portion of that justice 
which might be claimed by the humblest 
criminal. Let the House hear at least 
what these electors have to say in their 
defence. I hardly ever heard of a case 
where the parties were not heard. You 
may say the parties were before the Com- 
mission ; but those were the guilty parties 
only. The parties not mixed up with this 
transaction have not been heard. The 
Commission had simply to report whether 
corruption existed ; and, if so, who were 
the guilty parties. They had not to form 
any opinion as to the consequences of their 
finding ; and this proposal did not emanate 
from them. This is entirely a new matter. 
I think the House has never proceeded to 
punish parties without a hearing. I know 
nothing in which this country stands so 
high as in this—that every man is entitled 
to offer what he has to say in his defence. 
It cannot be presumed that we should 
argue the case of Lancaster on the second 
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reading of the Bill, or on going into Com- 
mittee—still less on the third reading. 
But if a special Bill had been brought in, 
these parties and their friends, if they 
have friends, would have had the opportu- 
nity of raising the question at every stage; 
whereas now it will simply arise in Com- 
mittee on the question whether the word 
Lancaster shall be retained in the clause, 
Disfranchisement being intended for an 
example, it ought not to be inflicted in an 
unusual manner nor the condemned parties 
refused a hearing. What has been heard 
at one time might be repelled at another. 
The case looks a strong one prima facie, 
but the stronger the case the greater the 
claim to be heard. But here it will be 
said that you have acted contrary to the 
usual custom ; and it will be alleged that 
you have refused to hear what was to be 
said in defence. Having been always de- 
sirous to hear what can be said on both 
sides before I proceed to judge, and espe- 
cially before consenting to inflict the high- 
est penalty, I think my hon. and gallant 
Friend is justified in asking us to hear 
before we proceed to a decision. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER: It is not 
without regret that I feel compelled to take 
a part different to that pursued by my 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Hartington), 
to whose spirit and motives I desire to do 
full justice. But we have to discharge a 
duty involving a principle not connected 
merely with a particular place. We have 
to consider not only the case of Lancaster, 
but the cases of the three other constituen- 
cies which are to be disfranchised ; and we 
are also about to make a precedent for 
future cases which may arise. I differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, whose statement is founded 
on the fallacy that there is something we 
are to hear and decide that has not already 
been heard and decided. What has been 
done? Cases of corruption have fre- 
quently come before the House ; and Par- 
liament enacted, by 14 & 15 Vict., that 
when it should have been reported by an 
Election Committee that extensive corrup- 
tion had prevailed in any particular case 
there should be an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission, when all persons connected 
with the locality might be examined gene- 
rally as to the proceedings at the last and 
previous elections. All persons concerned 
had notice therefore that their borough 
would be placed on its trial. Those who 
had an interest in showing that there was 
large section of the community which had 
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set its face against bribery had the oppor- 
tunity of coming forward to prove it; and 
those interested in preserving the represen- 
tation of the place had the opportunity of 
making out a case for that purpose. Butlet 
not the House suppose that because there 
are 600 electors not proved guilty of bribery 
that all these must be innocent persons to 
whom we should be doing wrong by dis- 
franchisement. It is impossible that such 
gross corruption could have gone on with- 
out its being generally known. [f all these 
electors had done their duty there might 
have been no -necessity for the Commis- 
sion. The Commission has heard the case 
and has reported. What, then, is the 
House to hear? This is not a question of 
private right. It is a question of public 
functions of which we are judges. No 
counsel could assist us in the duty of de- 
bate which will devolve upon us when it 
comes before us. We are the persons to 
argue this question on the ground of public 
right. It would be wrong to look at this 
as a matter of private right. When it is 
proved that a constituency has been guilty 
of gross and systematic corruption, it is for 
us to determine whether that constituency 
shall continue to return Members. That is 
not the duty of counsel ; and if the House 
were to take the course proposed, it would, 
in fact, be ealling upon counsel to partici- 
pate in our debates. For this reason, I 
say sucl: a course ought not to be followed. 
Enormous inconvenience would arise from 
such a precedent. If counsel were to come 
to your Bar, who could stop counsel ? 
They might argue from the contents of 
these blue books to the very end of the Ses- 
sion—and they not improbably would, and 
bring business to a dead-lock. If it could 
be shown that sound principles of justice 
required this, then no difficulties ought to 
stand in the way. But no principles of 
justice do require it :—it is our business, 
when facts have been ascertained before a 
competent tribunal, to determine what 
ought to be done. My noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) gave forcible rea- 
sons why the cases of these boroughs 
should be dealt with singly rather than be 
mixed up with a Reform Bill; and it is 
only right to point out that the mode in 
which it is proposed to deal with these 
places is inconvenient on many accounts. 
Upon all former oceasions of disfranchise- 
ment where there has been corruption 
established, the proceeding has been by 
Bill for that special purpose ; and it has 
been shown, on the face of the Act, 
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what were the grounds of disfranchise~ 
ment. When we arrive at that part of 
the Reform Bill which deals with these 
boroughs, if it is not thought right to deal 
with them by special Act, I hope a special 
preamble will bs introduced stating the 
grounds of the disfranchisement of these 
particular boroughs. 

Mr. YORKE said, he had understood 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
in all cases where corrupt practices had 
prevailed extensively a Commission had 
been issued. 

Sim ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
such a Report must have been made as to 
justify the issue of a Commission. It was 
for the House to address Her Majesty to 
issue a Commission. 

Mr. YORKE said, he wished to point 
out that last year, from the inquiry which 
took place, it was shown that corrupt prac- 
tices had prevailed extensively at the elec- 
tion which took place in 1865 for the 
borough of Galway. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir George Grey) whether 
it was his intention to move for a Com- 
mission to make inquiry into the cireum- 
stances. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he was unwilling to move for a Com- 
mission to inquire into the corrupt prac- 
tices, as the Chairman of the Committee 
did not think fit to do so; but that if 
any other person moved for it he would 
assent to it. No Member of the Com- 
mittee did move for the issuing of a Com- 
mission. He wished to know whether it 
was the right course that the Government 
| of the day should allow the question whe- 
| ther a Commission should issue to depend 
| upon the opinion entertained by the Chair- 
'of the Committee or the zeal of some 
| Member of that body? It appeared to him 
that it was not right to allow a matter of 
this kind to depend on what the Chairman 
or the Members of the Committee might 
think fit to do. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would remind the House that there was 
another case last year besides that of Gal- 
way. He alluded to Bridgwater. Hehad 
made an ineffectual attempt to prevent the 
issue of a writ for that borough. But the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) sup- 
ported the Motion for the writ. Probably 
the right hon. Baronet expected to win the 
seat. Both sides expected to win it. At 
all events, both sides of the House assented 
to it, and both had won it one after the 
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other. The Ministerial side had been out- 
bid in that borough. It was not an im- 
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proper or extravagant assertion to say that 
in all probability the same means had been 
employed at Bridgwater as had previously 
been had recourse to at Yarmouth. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that in the 
case of the borough of Galway the Chair- 
man of the Committee objected to move 
for a Commission because he found that 
Commissions were not followed by the 
exercise of the penal powers of the House. 
He (Sir George Grey) endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from acting on that opinion, but 
unsuccessfully, and when the hon. Member 
(Mr. Yorke) applied to him he told him 
that it was perfectly competent for any 
Member of the Committee to move for a 
Commission, and that if that course were 
acted upon he had no doubt that he should 
be able to support the Motion made. Such 
a Motion, however, had never been made 
by the Government. It was always made 
by a Member of the Committee, because 
the Members of the Committee were fami- 
liar with the evidence. The practice had 
been for the Chairman or a Member of the 
Committee in moving for a Commission to 
give a short summary of the evidence, to 
point out the parts that bore most materi- 
ally upon the question, and upon that to 
ask the House to issue a Commission. 
No Member of the Committee had taken 
that course. Therefore, he ventured to 
presume that no Member of the Committee 
thought that a sufficient case had been 
made out for the issue of a Commission ; 
and he had not felt himself called upon 
to read the evidence through in order 
to move for a Commission. The case 
of Bridgwater was very different. The 
matter in that case was brought before 
the House, and one Member of the Com- 
mittee after another said that though 
they felt there had been corruption at 
Bridgwater, yet they were unanimously 
of opinion that the evidence would not 
warrant the issuing of a Commission. It 
was in that case just as competent for the 
hon. Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby Grif- 
fith) as for him (Sir George Grey) to move 
for a Commission. It was not a matter 
which rested with the Government. 

Cotonen FRENCH said, that in the 
case of Galway the attempt to move for a 
Commission was not carried out because it 
was felt that the evidence was not sufficient. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: If the House wants really to put 
down bribery and corruption at elections 
there are two things that it is necessary to 
insist upon. The first is that the inves- 
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Borough. 
tigation of the Royal Commission shall be 


conclusive. The second is that the House 
may be induced—as I hope it will within 
a few days—to delegate part of their 
authority whenever there are these alle- 
gations of bribery and corruption to asses- 
sors, who shall proceed to investigate the 
matter on the spot. If the House shall 
adopt these two proposals and adhere to 
them, I do hope and believe that we shall, 
if not entirely terminate, at all events 
greatly limit bribery and corruption. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he thought 
that there was one point to which attention 
had not been directed, and that was, what 
was to become of the voters in these cor- 
rupt boroughs? Were they, when the 
boroughs were disfranchised, to enter into 
the county constituencies ? If so, it would 
place the Members for the counties in 
rather an unenviable position. He would 
suggest to those Gentlemen wao were so 
fond of grouping that all the corrupt 
boroughs should be grouped, and that they 
should return one Member that was, if 
there could be found any gentlemen bold 
enough to canvass them. 

Coroven WILSON PATTEN said, 
that he had seldom been more surprised 
than he had been by the speech of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer) when he propounded the opinion that 
when a Commission went down to investi- 
gate the conduct of a borough it was the 
duty of the inhabitants to go before that 
Commission and to make their case clear. 
He (Colonel Wilson Patten) could only say 
that so far as the inhabitants of Lancaster 
were concerned they were totally ignorant 
of this being so. They were summoned 
before the Commissioners, and they went 
| there like a flock of sheep. As to those 
600 inhabitants defending, themselves, or 
| offering reasons why their borough should 
| not be disfranchised, they were entirely 
|ignorant that it was their duty or their 
| privilege to do so. The hon. and learned 





Member warned the House against es- 
_tablishing a bad precedent by admitting 
counsel—the truth being, that he was es- 
tablishing a precedent, and that former 
precedents were all the other way. In 
former times there was no exception to 
the rule as he (Colonel Wilson Patten) had 
stated it. In modern times there was only 
‘one precedent, that of St. Albans, for the 
course now proposed by the Government. 
Some of the precedents were most for- 
cible the other way. In the case of East 
Retford the investigation, according to 
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the custom of that day, took place at 
the Bar of the House, and the examination 
of witnesses was by Members of the House ; 
therefore, there might then have been some 
reason for saying that they would not hear 
counsel. But even under those circum- 
stances it was thought that the parties 
should not be condemned unheard. What 
was more, from some cause or other on 
that occasion East Retford was not dis- 
franchised. The same course was adopted 
with regard to Penryn, and that place also 
was not disfranchised. Why, then, was 
Lancaster to be told that the place should 
be disfranchised without hearing the par- 
ties. He, however, felt that the opinion of 
the House was against him, and therefore 
he should not press his Motion; but on a 
future occasion he should take another 
opportunity to try to induce the House to 
review the question. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL GROUND 
BILL.—LEAVE,—FIRST READING, 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he rose for the 
purpose of asking leave to introduce a Bill 
for the preservation of Bunbill Fields Burial 
Ground as an open space, and for other 
purposes relating thereto. The introduc- 
tion of the Bill would not be opposed on 
the part of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; but he wished to state briefly the 
nature of its provisions. The Bill would 
leave the fee of the estate in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners ; but the City of 
London had undertaken to repair the 
tombs and monumental memorials, and to 
maintain the burial-ground in proper order 
asa place of public resort. The Bill did 
not interfere with any of the matters in 
dispute between the Commissioners and 
the City of London respecting rents and 
other receipts. He was glad that the Bill 
would not be opposed at its present stage, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mowbray) would be able to inform 
the House that he would not oppose it on 
the second reading. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, on behalf of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that there 
was no intention to oppose the introduction 
of the measure. The Commissioners never 


contemplated devoting the ground to any 
other purpose than that proposed. At 
present, however, he had not had an 
opportunity of reading the Bill, and until 
he had done so, of course he could not 
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glad to hear that his hon. Friend proposed 
to reserve the questions now pending be- 
tween the corporation and the Eeclesias- 
tical Commissioners with respect to certain 
pecuniary claims which the Commissioners 
thought they had upon the corporation. 
He wished, however, that the hon. Gentle- 
man was ina position to state that the 
corporation were willing to accept the pro- 
posal which had been made to them for 
submitting to arbitration all the matters in 
dispute. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the preservation of Bunhill Fields 
Burial Ground, in the County of Middlesex, as an 
open space ; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. Goscnen, 
Sir Morrow Pero, and Mr. Remineron Mitts. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


SUNDAY LECTURES BILL.—LEAVE. 
FIRST READING. . 


Viscount AMBERLEY moved for leave 
to bring ina Bill to amend the Act of 
21 Geo. III. c. 49, intituled “* An Act for 
preventing certain abuses and profanations 
on the Lord’s Day called Sunday.” He 
said, that he would shortly state the objects 
of the Bill and the circumstances which, in 





his opinion, rendered some legislation upon 
the subject desirable. It would be within 
the knowledge of many Members of the 
House, that during the winters of 1865 
and 1866 certain lectures, accompanied by 
sacred music, were delivered in St. Martin’s 
Hall on Sunday evenings. The lectures 
were given by scientific and literary men ; 
the first by Professor Huxley, followed by 
Sir John Bowring, Mr. Carpenter, and 
others. Before many of these lectures bad 
been given, or, he should rather say, before 
many of these services had been held, 
notice was given by the chairman of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society that if 
these meetings were continued he would 
prosecute the proprietor of St. Martin’s 
Hall as the keeper of a disorderly house 
under the Act of Geo. III. It was repre- 
sented to those conducting these services 
that if such prosecution should deprive the 
proprietor of the hall of his licence, he 
would thus lose the income upon which he 
depended for his livelihood, and the services 
were therefore put a stop to. In the 
winter of 1866 they were again begun, 
and an association was formed, for the 
purpose of conducting them, but a simi- 
lar course as on the previous occasion 








pronounce an opinion upon it. 





was resorted to by Mr. Baxter, the chair- 
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man of the Lord’s Day Observance Society. 
He (Viscount Amberley) made no imputa- 
tions upon that gentleman, and did not 
doubt the propriety of the motives by which 
he was actuated ; but he gave notice that 
if these services were not discontinued he 
would not only oppose the renewal of the 
licence to the proprietor of the hall, but 
would also-sue for certain penalties under 
the Act of Geo. III. The services which 
met with this opposition were of a perfectly 
decorous and innocuous character. There 
was amusical performance, and admission 
was by money; but there was nothing 
that was in the least degree hostile to 
existing religious communities, unless, in- 
deed, instruction in the mere facts of 
science could be looked on as _ hostile. 
There was therefore nothing that need 
have been offensive or abhorrent to any 
one of these communities. In spite of 
this, however, under the influence of the 
notice that had been given by Mr. Baxter, 
it was found necessary again to discontinue 
the services, and the last of them was held 
on the 10th March in this year. In order 
to render clear how it was that the services 
were stopped, he would briefly explain the 
provisions of the Act of Geo. I1I. It was 
passed in 1781, to prevent places of 
amusement being opened on Sundays ; 
and to prevent also the discussion of theo- 
logical matters by incompetent persons. 
The Act provided that any place of public 
entertainment or discussion open on Sun- 
days should be deemed disorderly if money 
were paid at the door, or tickets for admis- 
sion were sold, and that the keeper of 
such house should forfeit £200 for every 
one of these Sunday evenings ; the chair- 
man, moderator, or president was to forfeit 
£100, and any person advertising such an 
assembly was to forfeit £50. In order to fix 
upon any person who might be the keeper 
of the place, it was enacted that any person 
who should act as such was to be deemed 
the keeper, and any person might within six 
months recover the penalties by bringing 
actions of debt. The circumstances un- 
der which the Act was passed were rather 
peculiar. It was intended mainly to put 
a stop to a place called Carlisle House, 
which seemed to have been not only a 
place of amusement, but a place of immoral 
character. It was opposed in the House 
of Commons by two Members, and they 
went to a division upon the seeond reading; 
they were appointed tellers, but they were 
left in the unfortunate position of having 
nobody to tell. The Bill went to the 
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House of Lords, and in the House of Lords 
it was opposed no less strenuously, but 
equally ineffectually, by Lord Abingdon. It 
was supported by the Bishops, and, indeed, 
its real author was a Bishop, and it passed 
by a large majority. It might be said, in 
order to prevent the effect of this Act in 
putting a stop to these services at St. 
Martin’s Hall, that the simplest course was 
to propose its entire repeal. But to this 
there were objections. The first object of 
the Act appeared by the Preamble, which 
said that— 

“Whereas certain Houses, Rooms, or Places, 
within the Cities of London or Westminster, or in 
the Neighbourhood thereof, have of late frequently 
been opened for publick Entertainment or Amuse- 
ment upon the Evening of the Lord’s Day, com- 
monly called Sunday; and at other Houses, 
Rooms, or Places, within the said Cities, or in 
the Neighbourhood thereof, under Pretence of 
inquiring into religious Doctrines, and explaining 
Texts of holy Scripture, Debates have frequently 
been held on the Evening of the Lord’s Day, con- 
cerning divers Texts of holy Scripture, by Persons 
unlearned and incompetent to explain the same, 
to the Corruption of good Morals, and to the great 
Encouragement of Irreligion and Profaneness.” 


The next object contemplated by the Act 
was the suppression of places of amusement 
in addition to the suppression of such theo- 
logical discussions as he had referred to. 
Now, those who opposed that Act laboured 
under the disadvantage of insisting on 
general principle, resting their opposition 
upon the ground that the Bill was contrary 
to the principle of religious toleration, 
whereas the promoters of the measure 
argued that it was merely framed to 
meet a particular evil which required a 
remedy ; that, in fact, it was meant to 
put an end to such practices as were car- 
ried on in Carlisle House. That appeared 
to have out-weighed what was advanced 
on the other side. In respect to what 
were called places of amusement, he did 
not propose to interfere with them. There 
was, however, a broad distinction between 
liberty of amusement and liberty of speech. 
Whether places of amusement should be 
altogether closed upon the Sunday he did 
not wish then to express any opinion 
upon. He believed, however, that the ge- 
neral feeling of the community was in 
favour of closing places of amusement 
on the Sunday, and he felt every desire to 
respect that feeling. There was nothing 
in this Bill which in the least proposed to 
alter the law in that respect. It would be 
a great injustice to those who had been 
conducting the services in St. Martin’s 
Hall to mix them up in the slightest 
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degree with those who had wished to 
open places of amusement on Sunday. 
They did not wish to re-open Carlisle 
House. They wished to hold meetings 
for what they considered religious wor- 
ship, and they wished to conduct that ser- 
vice which most approved itself to their 
intellect and their conscience. With re- 
gard to the liberty of speech, as he had 
observed, it differed materially from the 
liberty of amusement. They could not 
impose any restraint upon the liberty of 
speech without in some degree trenching 
upon that toleration now so much enjoyed 
and so highly valued by Her Majesty’s 
subjects. If they said that ignorant or 
incompetent persons should not be allowed 
to carry on theological discussions, there 
was no power to decide who was ignorant 
or who was incompetent. The practical 
effect of an Act so framed was this—that 
any person however ignorant or incompe- 
tent who was able to speak from a pulpit 
might say what he pleased, but no such 
toleration would be allowed to those who 
spoke on religious subjects from a platform. 
The first object, therefore, contemplated 
by the Bill was to repeal so much of the 
Act of 21 Geo. III. c. 49 as related to 
the delivering of lectures, and the hold- 
ing of public debates or discussions at 
places where money was paid at the door, 
or where tickets were sold for admission. 
Under the provisions of the Bill such lee- 
tures and discussions would be permitted. 
There would exist on Sunday evenings the 
same guarantee for the maintenance of 
order and decorum as on any other day of 
the week. There were, he had been in- 
formed, places in London where diseus- 
sions were carried on on Sunday evening. 
They were not discussions of an edifying 
character. They were held in defiance 
of the law, and the Act of Parliament 
was unable to reach them. But if a se- 
rious or valuable discussion was to take 
place, it immediately became an object 
with the Lord’s Day Society, and those 
worthy persons who thought they were 
charged with the spiritual welfare of their 
neighbour, to put a stop to such discus- 
sion. Therefore, the Act of Geo. III. 
was powerless for good and powerful only 
for evil. In order that the provisions 
of this Bill might not be extended to 
places which Parliament would not be in- 
clined to sanction on the Lord’s Day, it 
was suggested by a legal gentleman whom 
he had consulted that a clause should be 
introduced imposing penalties on those who 
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sold refreshments in the room where such 
lectures or debates were held. There was 
nothing, therefore, in the Bill which would 
lead to the opening of places merely for the 
purpose of entertainment or amusement. 
He had now explained the provisions of his 
Bill, and the circumstances which, in his 
opinion, rendered it important that some 
such measure should be introduced on the 
subject. Perhaps he owed some apology to 
the House for having undertaken at so 
early a period of his Parliamentary career 
the responsible task of introducing a mea- 
sure of this importance. It would have 
been a source of sincere satisfaction to him 
if some hon. Gentleman more entitled to 
command the attention of the House had 
been willing to undertake this Bill. Espe- 
cially he would have rejoiced if his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), who took much interest in the 
services to which he referred, had under- 
taken the conduct of the Bill, and had 
brought to the subject the weight of his 
authority, and the power of his eloquence. 
But his hon. Friend not being able to do 
so, he (Viscount Amberley) thought that he 
ought not to shrink from what appeared to 
him to be a public duty. He looked upon 
this subject as one in which the principle 
of religious liberty was deeply concerned, 
and he did not think that that liberty was 
perfectly secured so long as this vexatious 
and arbitrary Act was allowed to remain, 
without alteration or amendment, on the 
statute book of England. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he did 
not rise to oppose the Motion. The ques- 
tion was no doubt an important one, and 
no one could complain of the manner in 
which it had been treated by the noble 
Lord, who with great propriety and clear- 
ness had stated the case upon which he 
proposed to legislate. He (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), however, thought that this was too 
serious and too complex a case to be dealt 
with by the Bill of the noble Lord. He 
was willing to admit that from the noble 
Lord’s statement there appeared nothing 
against those—he would not call them 
services, that would be begging the ques- 
tion, nor would he call them performances 
—but he would use a neutral term, 
and he would call them those gatherings 
in St. Martin’s Hall. From what they 
saw in the newspapers those gatherings 
seemed to be regular, and there was no- 
thing about them that could raise any 
objection to them, except the incident of 
their being held on Sunday. The two 
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questions raised were whether the meetings 
were services in the sense in which we 
understood the word, and in any but a non- 
natural sense; and whether it was right to 
have meetings that were not services on the 
Sunday evening. The facts respecting 
them were at present only ew parte. They 
were brought in the shape of legal proceed- 
ings before the magistrate about a month 
ago. But, as well as he recollected the affair, 
the magistrate himself appeared to be 
exceedingly puzzled as to the course he 
ought to take, and it stood over at that 
moment without any solution. Under those 
circumstances, he put it to the noble Lord 
whether it was exactly fair to attempt to 
cut the Gordian knot by a measure of this 
kind. He suggested to the noble Lord 
the propriety of referring this question to 
a Select Committee when the whole matter 
could be gone into. He warranted that a 
blue book of the evidence taken before a 
Select Committee on this question would 
prove a most interesting addition to our 
social history. They would then be better 
able to understand the limits of this ques- 
tion, and to determine what the law ought 
to recognise as religious services on the 
one hand, and on the other the amount of 
toleration to be allowed to innocent amuse- 
ments on the Sunday. Although he had no 
wish to oppose the first reading of the Bill, 
he must express his regret that the ques- 
tion should have taken this form rather 
than that of an inquiry as a preliminary 
step to its being considered by the House. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was in Lon- 
don at the time of those services to which 
reference had been made, and he took 
some pains to ascertain what they really 
were. They were not entitled to be called 
religious services or religious worship. 
There was a great crowd. Tickets were 
sold at the door. That was a species of 
trading. The only objection to them 
which the law could take hold of was that 
in reference to the sale of tickets at the 
doors. There was as the law now stood 
nothing to prevent a religious discussion 
being held on Sunday, provided that it 
was not made a matter of trade. The 
proceedings were admirable in their way, 
and conducted by able men. There were 
paid musical singers dressed as at concerts 
which gave the place the appearance of a 
concert. He concurred with the hon. 


Member for Stoke in thinking that this 
— ought to be inquired into by a 
elect Committee before they proceeded to 
legislate upon it. 
Mr. Beresford Hope 
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Viscount AMBERLEY said, that the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society had threat- 
ened the St. Martin’s Hall people to sue 
for penalties. The effect of their interfer- 
ence was that the services were stopped ; 
but the legality of those services had not 
as yet been tried. He hoped it might be. 
He should be glad to hear that a decision 
had been taken upon it. He acknowledged 
that there might be some advantage in 
referring the question to a Select Com- 
mittee, but could not then pledge himself 
todo so. In regard to the observations of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Kinnaird) that the 
services in St. Martin’s Hall could not 
have a religious character because money 
was paid at the door, and because there 
were paid singers, he (Viscount Amberley) 
need not remind him that there were seve- 
ral churches in the metropolis in which 
money was paid at the doors, and where 
there were paid singers. He admitted that 
the payment was of a voluntary character. 
But, as in these churches, there were also 
free seats in St. Martin’s Hall. He had 
used the term worship in a somewhat broad 
sense ; but those meetings were regarded 
by those who conducted them as religious 
services. He did not consider the fact of 
money being paid at the door sufficient to 
deprive those houses of the character of 
places of worship. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Act of the twenty-first year 
of George the Third, chapter forty-nine, intituled 
“ An Act for preventing certain Abuses and Pro- 
fanations on the Lord’s Day called Sunday,” or- 
dered to be brought in by Viscount AmseRter, 
Mr. Stoart Mrit, and Mr. Coterinee. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106.] 


AGRICULTURAL WOMEN AND CIIIL- 
DREN.—RESOLUTION,. 


Mr. DENT said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the sixth Report 
of the Children’s Employment Commis- 
sion, and to move that, in the opinion of 
this House, the employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture should be regulated, 
as far as may be, by the principles of the 
Factory Acts. The Report contained facts 
of so grave a nature as to the bad results 
attending the indiscriminate employment 
of women and children that it became the 
duty of the House, as it had already been 
the duty of the Press, to take cognizance 
of them. In 1843 the Assistant Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Poor Law Board 
touched upon the system of employing 
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women and children in gangs in the agri- 
cultural districts. In 1862-3 the medical 
ofticers connected with the Privy Council, 
in their Report upon infant mortality, again 
ailuded to this system. It prevailed in 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Notts. A 
gangmaster contracted for the work of the 
farmer, and was a sort of middleman, 
often perfectly unfit to undertake such 
a charge. Under him worked the gang, 
which consisted of from ten or twelve to 
100 women and children of both sexes. 
This system had been attributed to the 
existence of large properties and close 
parishes, on which the labourers were not 
allowed to live. But it was not entirely 
consequent upon this state of things, be- 
cause in the isle of Axholme, where the 
land was owned principally by small free- 
holders, women and children were em- 
ployed ‘‘to a greater extent, perhaps, 
than in any district in the county.” The 
Commissioners estimated that 6,400 per- 
sons were employed in public gangs ; but 
there were also private gangs, superin- 
tended by one of the farmer’s own la- 
bourers. An analysis of returns from a 
number of parishes showed that 1,636 
children were employed under the age of 
thirteen, of whom 871 were males and 
765 females ; that of young persons be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen quoted there 
were 386 males and 536 females; and 
over eighteen years there were seventy 
males and 388 women. Mr. White found 
twenty children employed under the age 
of seven, and they began work even as 
early as five or six. Boys and girls of 
this tender age went five or six miles 
to their work and the same distance 
back. In fact, a case was given in 
which two girls aged respectively eleven 
and thirteen years had to walk eight 
miles each day to their work, so that 
they walked sixteen miles each day, be- 
sides working from eight in the morning to 
five or half past five in the afternoon. In 
some districts the day’s work averaged 
eight, in others eleven hours, and in some 
cases these did not include the time oc- 
eupied in reaching and returning from 
work. Children were sometimes called 
up at half past five in the morning, and did 
not return home till seven or eight o’clock 
at night. Their wages were in Suffolk as 
low as 2d. or 3d. a day ; and one woman 
stated that— 


“ Frank was six years old when he went out. 
He got 1}d. a day the first year, and was raised 
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}d. a day each year. Agnes, seven years old, 
got 2d.” 

Although the individual wages were small, 
the aggregate sum earned by women and 
children was very large. Mr. Hudson, of 
Castleacre, said that he paid in the year 
no less than from £700 to £800 to women 
and children alone. In one district the earn- 
ings of a family reached 37s. 6d. ; in ano- 
ther, four or five children earned 14s. or 15s., 
and in others about 5s. each. As a rule, 
the evidence received by the Commission- 
ers was that the children and young per- 
sons employed in agricultural operations 
exhibited the appearance of rude health. 
But this testimony must not be received 
without some hesitation. If they ex- 
amined the Reports of the medical officer 
of the Privy Council, who was struck with 
the extraordinary death-rate of infants in 
these districts, they would be rather startled 
to find what was the result of the employ- 
ment of women in public gangs in the field. 
The great cause assigned by the medical 
officer for the large infant mortality was 
the employment of adult women in the 
manner he had mentioned. In Wisbeach 
the death-rate of children under one year 
was the same as in Manchester. In 
Whittlesea the death-rate was 23, in 
Spalding 21, and almost an equal amount 
in Goole. Not only was the result 
of the system bad with regard to the 
children, but it produced the most horrible 
and frightful feelings in the women them- 
selves. The recklessness of human life 
by these women was something terrible— 
nay, almost brutal. Young women were 
often seduced whilst at their employment, 
and after coming out of the workhouse 
they lost their children, and the brutality 
of elder mothers after losing one or two 
children was something shocking. It was 
a common remark of the neighbours, after 
a woman had had one or two children, for 
them to say amongst themselves when she 
had another, *‘ Oh, that won’t live long” 
—the prophecy being made the subject of 
laughter. He could not conceive a more 
fatal or hardening influence to come over 
the women of this country. The gang 
system was spoken of by the Royal Com- 
mission as a recent thing. It had only 
been in existence about twenty years, and 
arose mainly from the reclamation of: large 
tracts of land from the sea, which now had 
become, through the ingenuity of our en- 
gineers and the energy of our farmers, from 
mere marsh, the most fertile part of the 
country. As yet the effects of the system 
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had not been thoroughly felt by the people 
of this country ; but they might depend 
upon it that if this hardening and cruel 
influence was allowed to continue and in- 
erease it would be hardly possible to con- 
ceive the injurious effects it must have on 
the whole of our future agricultural popu- 
lation. Other medical men, besides the 
medical officer of the Privy Council, had 
had their attention directed to the pre- 
sent frightful state of things. A trades- 
man of Chatteris, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commissioners, said the death- 
rate in that district of children under 
two years was very great. He attri- 
buted this to the conduct of the mothers 
towards their infants, and to the drugging 
them with opium. He added that out of 
seventy-two burials in the year, thirty of 
them were children of one year old and 
under. However healthy and hardy and 
strong these women might be, and however 
admirable labourers the men might make, 
the system, if continued, must have a con- 
siderable effect on the diminution of the 
population in those districts In a moral 
point of view, nothing could be worse than 
the description they found in the Report of 
the Royal Commission. He would not 
quote the evidence of the clergy, knowing 
the prejudice that existed against them in 
the minds of some persons. He believed 
their labours had been, and still were, most 
meritorious and painstaking in the agricul- 
tural districts ; but he would quote some 
of the evidence given by the women them- 
selves and the employers of this description 
of labour. The first effect of the system 
on the women was to produce a hard, rude, 
bold manner, which perfectly unfitted them 
for all kinds of domestic service. They 
found that ganging was a more free and 
independent life. It enabled them to stay 
out at night, and to spend the Sunday as 
they pleased, which they frequently did im- 
morally, wildly, and recklessly, The conse- 
quence was that it unfitted them hereafter 
to become good mothers of families or 
comfortable wives. What possibly could 
be more uncomfortable or wretched than 
for a labourer to marry a woman who had 
never been trained to anything like do- 
mestic habits? Such a woman could never 
make him happy or bring up his children 
properly. The women themselves admitted 
that they did not like their daughters to work 
in the gangs, and that if they remained 
out too long they did not make good wives. 
One said it was not fit work for girls, and 
another that she would rather her girls 
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gangs. The employers of labour them- 
selves condemned the system for girls of 
tender years, and said they should be glad 
indeed to see women and girls excluded 
from the fields. He was inclined to believe 
that the evil did not arise from the scarcity 
of male labour in those districts, but rather 
from the cheapness of female labour. In 
different parts of Norfolk agricultural wages 
were as low as 10s. or 12s. per week, and 
in other districts he found that the farmers 
were complaining that the labourers were 
emigrating because wages were so low, 
and this lowness of wages was attributed 
by many persons to the competition of these 
gangs of women and young children of 
both sexes. He did not believe there were 
so many advantages to be gained from 
female and children’s labour in the place of 
labouring men as some persons supposed. 
If they put a check upon it the position of 
the labouring man would be greatly im- 
proved without any great expense to the 
employers of that labour. He was happy 
to say it appeared from the Report that 
several large farmers were giving up the 
public gangs. They also disapproved of 
large numbers of children working together 
in private gangs. The Royal Commission 
had suggested the adoption of several re- 
medies. First, they suggested that no 
gangmaster or middleman should be allowed 
to take out gangs without a licence from a 
magistrate. When they considered that 
these middle-men were many of them con- 
victed felons and thieves and men who had 
committed gross and indecent assaults on 
members of their gangs, all must acknow- 
lege how desirable it was that there should 
be a check, some hold upon them, that 
some course should be adopted to ensure as 
far as possible their respectability. He could 
not imagine there could be the slightest op- 
position raised to having the gang-master 
licensed on the recommendation of one or 
more of the guardians. His opinion also 
was that no child should be employed for 
hire under ten years of age, though some 
wished to fix it at eight. Some decided re- 
strictions also should be adopted to prevent 
the sexes from working together, for he left 
it to hon. Gentlemen who knew the Fen dis- 
tricts which were without hedges or places 
of shelter, to say, if they mixed the sexes 
in gangs, what decency or morality they 
could expect to prevail? He doubted if 
they could restrict women from working in 
the fields, but he should like to see young 
females under seventeen years of age re- 
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stricted from being employed in public 
gangs. He should rejoice could all women 
be prevented from doing so. He thought 
that eight hours a day, including the time 
occupied in going to and from work, 
sufficient for children of from eight to ten 
years of age. From ten to thirteen he 
thought ten hours would not be too much. 
At the age of twelve, from the work being 
scattered over large districts, the principle 
of the Factory Act, with regard to the 
attendance at school, must be left in a 
measure to the discretion of magistrates. 
In some places the half-day system, in 
others alternate days or weeks, might be 
devoted to labour and education. In others 
it would be impossible to do this. They 
might then have to require three or six 
months’ continuous attendance at the 
school at one time of the year to make up 
for the continuous labour required of these 
children at another period of the year— 
such, for instance, as at harvest time, hop- 
picking, &c., which were special times, 
that could not be interfered with or inter- 
rupted. Much might be done towards 
checking the employment of women or 
children in gangs by improving the dwell- 
ings of the labouring classes, and by their 
being located near the farms on which 
labourers were required, instead of their 
having to reside a distance off. The blame 
in that respect did not wholly lie with the 
landlords. In some districts, such as the 
Fen district, where the land had been but 
recently reclaimed, there had been no op- 
portunity of building the cottages required 
—a great portion of it not being fitted 
until lately for the habitation of man. In 
other districts the farmers were to be 
blamed as much as the landlords for not 
having cottages erected on their farms for 
the labourers, having been anxious to drive 
them away to save the poor rates ; but he 
believed they were now beginning to ap- 
preciate the fact that a labourer who had 
to walk four or five miles daily to his 
labour had so much good work taken out 
of him. Another thing that would in a 
great measure tend towards removing the 
evil complained of was better schools and 
more attention paid to education. Mr. 
Long, the Assistant Commissioner, stated, 
in his Report, that children were less worked 
where there were good schoola, and he had 
found that in almost every instance where 
there were no day schools these agricultu- 
ral gangs existed. In the diocese of Nor- 
wich there were at the present time no less 
than 120 parishes in which no day schools 
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existed. With regard to the attendance 
of children at day schools a portion of 
their wages might be set aside for their 
education, when they began to earn wages 
for themselves, and he suggested that 
the guardians of the poor should be 
empowered to pay the whole or a por- 
tion of the school fees of the children 
of an earlier age who attended where they 
thought it right to do so. That was 
allowed to be done at present by Mr. 
Denison’s Act as relief to the parents; but 
as there were many who did not like the 
idea of receiving relief, even for the edu- 
cation of their children, he should like it 
to be put on a different footing, and not as 
relief. He regretted that many hon. 
Members who resided in the Fen districts 
and other places where these gangs were 
employed were not present to give them 
their opinions and their experience, because 
he had been told by some persons that 
they could scarcely believe the evil existed 
to the extent which had been stated. All he 
could say was, that the evidence, which had 
been carefully and fully taken by the Royal 
Commission, and detailed in the blue book, 
justified immediate legislation with refer- 
ence to the public gangs; but whether 
they should go further as to the employ- 
ment of children generally in agriculture 
was not for him to say. With regard to 
public gangs, there was sufficient evidence 
upon which to legislate about them and 
put them under proper and strict regula- 
tions. The horrors disclosed in the Re- 
port were greater than anything he could 
possibly have conceived, and worse than 
anything that had been brought before the 
notice of the House. He was not disposed 
to condemn the gang system altogether. 
There could be no doubt that boys could 
be worked in the fields with advantage to 
the employer and the employed ; but they 
must take care that they were not treated 
as slaves, so as to enable the gang master 
to make the whole of his income out of the 
hard work of the boys. They must take 
care that he was a respectable man, over 
whom they could have some control. He 
hoped the House would see it was right 
and proper that this kind of labour should 
be confined to males. Butif females must 
go out into the fields to work, they should 
go out with their fathers and mothers and 
sisters, and not indiscriminately with both 
sexes. He was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State (Mr. 
Walpole) must have had his attention 
called to this subject before, and he should 
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be glad to find that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to legislate upon it 
this Session. If not, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to assure 
the House that he or his successor would 
be able to do so next Session. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was glad that 
this subject had been so ably brought before 
the House by an hon. Gentleman having 
such a thoroughly practical knowledge of 
agriculture. Any one who had read the 
Report which that Gentleman had referred 
to must have become convinced of the fact 
that a more pressing case for immediate 
legislation was never disclosed to that 
House. The most melancholy and startling 
facts had been disclosed ; they must feel 
humbled until something was done. When 
they passed through the counties of Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, 
and saw the beautiful fields of corn, they 
must remember that that admirable thing 
had been produced by sacrificing the minds 
and bodies of hundreds of children and 
bringing immense numbers of women to a 
state of perfect degradation. Were not 
those counties represented in that House ? 
and how was it they had heard nothing of 
that before? The hon. Member for Lin- 
colnshire came down to that House and 
made piteous appeals to the Government 
to save the country from the murrain which 
was raging amongst cattle. Why did he 
not tell them of that which was far more 
frightful—the sacrificing of the minds and 
energies of a large class of the people in 
the country? Could anything bring out 
more strongly the fact that the interests 
of those who were not directly represented 
were too often little regarded? How came 
it that the Church had told them nothing 
of that frightful calamity ? The cathedral 
at Peterborough was in the centre of those 
districts. Often and often from the pulpit 
of that cathedral had appeals been made 
for funds to reclaim the heathen in foreign 
parts, and how did it come that under the 
very shadow of that beautiful cathedral 
there existed a degree of ignorance, of 
immorality, of depravity, which if they 
found in any foreign country would at once 
confirm them in saying, ‘‘ this is indeed a 
country devoid of the blessings of civiliza- 
tion ?”” He had had many letters on the 
subject. One clergyman told him that 


as the archdeacon of the diocese and him- 
self were riding along one day they saw 
several gangs of men, women, and children 
working together, and the women as these 
gentlemen were passing committed a gross 
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act of immorality, which he could not men- 
tion in that House. How was it that they 
never heard of such a state of things 
before? What he wished to point out to 
the House, as showing the necessity for 
prompt legislation, was the primary cause 
of the evil—namely, the utter want of cot- 
tages in those districts. If they wanted 
to remedy the evil they must interpose 
every obstacle in the way of the gang sys- 
tem. The building of cottages would take 
some time, which was in itself an argument 
for immediate legislation, and there was 
another argument on which he would ap- 
peal to their generosity. The gang system 
was the natural but unfortunate offspring 
of unjust legislation in past years. The 
future historian of this country would have 
to write a melancholy page when it became 
his duty to describe the evils which had 
resulted from the Law of Settlement, which 
was one of the most obnoxious laws that 
had ever disgraced the statute book. The 
first effect of that law had been to throw 
the burden of supporting the poor upon 
the parishes in which they were born, and 
many landlords thought that if they built 
no cottages on their estates, but imported 
labourers from other parishes, they would 
eseape their due and just share in support- 
ing the poor. In the counties to which he 
had referred large tracts of land were re- 
claimed fifty or sixty years ago. There 
were of course no cottages on such estates 
when enclosed, and in order to escape the 
poor rates those who reclaimed and en- 
closed the land seemed to have agreed 
among themselves not to build cottages at 
all, which was really the cause of the gang 
system. There were in the district of the 
Deeping Fen farms of 300 acres and up- 
wards on which there was not a single 
cottage to be found. He only wished 
that the names of the landowners of such 
farms had been published by the Com- 
missioners, so that they might be held up 
to the scorn and contempt of the world. 
It might be said that if they placed any 
impediments upon this gang system they 
would destroy it altogether. That was 
exactly what he should like to see done 
—and by destroying it and building cot- 
tages it was his opinion that they would 
ultimately confer great advantages upon 
the landowners themselves. He agreed in 
many of the proposals which had been 
made to remedy the evil by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Scarborough (Mr. Dent) ; but he 
would go further than that hon. Member, 
and urge that no child under thirteen years 
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of age should be employed in such gangs. 
As for the gang master, he should be 
compelled to take out a license, and one 
condition should be that no children or 
young persons should be employed, which 
would go far to put an end to the system, 
for a careful scrutiny of the Commissioners’ 
Report would show that it was by exhaust- 
ing the strength of the poor helpless 
children, who could not defend themselves, 
that the gang master made his profit. 
Who could say that by the abolition of 
such a dreadful system altogether they 
would not confer a benefit upon the land- 
owner? Was he benefited by it? Sup- 
pose a farmer were forbidden the use of 
stables upon his farm, and his horses had 
to travel five or six miles before they 
reached the fields in which they were to 
work, would not the farmer complain that 
their strength was to some degree ex- 
hausted, and would it not form a great 
grievance as against the landlords? Yet 
these poor workers often had to walk six 
or seven miles to their labour, and was it 
not of greater importance that the strength 
of the labourers should be unexhausted 
than that of his cattle? What strength 
could these poor children have left to work 
after such a walk? There was every 
reason indeed to believe that the building 
of suitable cottages for farm labourers, so 
far from being a burden, would prove re- 
munerative. Lord Leicester, in a remark- 
able speech, had detailed his experience of 
the result of building cottages. He told 
the tenant farmers that if they wished to 
farm with suecess they must have good 
cottages, and he expressed his belief that 
if the experiment were tried, farmers with- 
in ten years would care more about having 
good cottages on their farms than they 
would about good stables or a reduction of 
rent. The Legislature, therefore, in abolish- 
ing this system, and compelling the land- 
owners to build cottages, would in effect 
confer an equal benefit upon landlords and 
tenant farmers. But this gang system was 
after all only a branch of a much wider 
question, that of the education of the 
agricultural labourers. The Commissioners 
had incidentally remarked that the igno- 
rance manifested by those employed in 
gangs too often represented the general 
ignorance of the agricultural labourer, and 
that was true, because no skilled artizan 
or well-instructed labourer would allow 
his children to join such gangs, and they 
were made up of the sweeping and refuse 
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he first brought the subject before the 
House he had received communications 
from all parts of the country, which fully 
convinced him that the only way to remedy 
the evil was to endeavour as much as 
possible to dispel the ignorance which 
reigned among agricultural labourers, in 
consequence of which he had endeavoured 
to incorporate the educational clause of the 
Factory Act with the Bill so far as it could 
be made to apply. He did not think the 
difficulty of dealing with the question was 
so great as was anticipated, because they 
would have the sympathy of all the clergy 
and landed gentry enlisted in their favour. 
It might be said that if they employed 
children under thirteen years of age only 
on alternate days or weeks, they would 
have to employ adults. Making due allow- 
ance for that, he did not believe, from the 
calculations made, that on a farm of 1,000 
acres the increased cost would be more 
than £20 per annum, which was a very 
trifling sum to be put in the balance com- 
pared with the benefits to be derived from 
the improved education of such children. 
That £20 would not be money lost, or 
unprofitably spent, but would rather be of 
the character of an investment of capital, 
the profit of which could not be over-esti- 
mated. He could hardly venture to predict 
the extent to which the wealth of the 
country would be increased, its prosperity 
augmented, or the greatness of the nation 
stimulated by the formation of an educated 
and skilled class of agricultural labourers. 
The other day the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) pointed with solemn warn- 
ing to the Treasury Bench, and asked 
whether the Government were going to 
enfranchise the agricultural labourer. He 
did not share the right hon. Gentleman’s 
alarm, but what a sarcasm was that upon 
past legislation. What a stimulus to 
future effort when such words could be 
addressed to the House with reference to 
a class spread over the length and breadth 
of the land, whose labour was the prime 
source of all its wealth, but who stood so 
low in the social scale, in consequence of 
their poverty and ignorance, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should express astonish- 
ment and dread at a proposal to enfranchise 
them, and give to a few thousands a direct 
voice in that Legislature by the action, of 
which alone they could hope to improve 
their condition. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, that all who were 
interested in the condition of the labourer 
must feel grateful to the hon. Member for 
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Scarborough (Mr. Dent) for the manner 
in which he had brought this subject be- 
fore the House on that occasion. In con- 
sidering this question it must not be for- 
gotten that the provisions for education in 
towns were more numerous than in the 
country where there was a sparse and 
scanty population of agricultural labourers 
spread over a large district. Therefore, 
it would be impossible to apply the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts to the chil- 
dren of agricultural labourers unless they 
were considerably modified. Agricultural 
employment was of a very peremptory 
and yet of a very desultory character. 
It had, therefore, been suggested that the 
children should work during one half ond 
be taught during the other half of the 
year. But if such a system were to be 
adopted, it would be found that the chil- 
dren would forget in one six months all 
that they had been taught during the pre- 
vious six months, and therefore, in his 
opinion, the alternate-day or half-day sys- 
tem was the best compromise that could 
be come to. One touching argument that 
had been used on behalf of the agricultural 
children was that, whereas the adult la- 
bourer saved and economised his strength, 
and took care not to overwork himself, the 
child, in its innocence and unselfishness, 
tasked its feeble strength to the utmost. 
The House was therefore called upon to 
protect the child from the consequences 
of its own unselfishness, He wished to 
draw the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Walpole) to a particular kind 
of labour, something akin to the agricul- 
tural gang system that had come under 
his especial observation—namely, what was 
called the coprolite gathering and manu- 
facture, in which a large number of women 
and children were employed, in the coun- 
ties of Bedford and Cambridge. He had 
made some notes of the state of things in 
two of those coprolite mills. In the first, 
which was a small mill, thirty-five men, 
women, and children were employed, among 
whom were three female children from five 
to seven, and three from eight to ten 
years of age. The education of all these 
Jabourers was on the whole fair. The 
second case was of a very different nature, 
In that mill, which was a large one, 196 
men, women, and children were employed, 
of whom twenty were women, twenty-six 
were children of from five to seven, and 
twenty-three from eight to ten years of 
age. Of the 196 individuals ninety-one 
could read, but only forty-eight could read 
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and write, and their education was of the 
very lowest and most imperfect character. 
The coprolites were first dug out of the 
earth by means of a pick, and then were 
gathered up and taken to the mill, where 
the women and children were employed in 
selecting the true from the false coprolites, 
in doing which it was necessary to use 
water. The coprolites when chymically 
treated, washed, and ground, furnished 
the best superphosphate of lime, was ex- 
ported to Germany and used by our own 
agriculturists. To revert to the gang 
system. He had seen instances of tyranny 
on the part of the gang masters towards 
those under them which would make one’s 
blood run cold. It was imperatively ne- 
cessary that the gang masters should be 
required to have a certificate, and there 
should also be a proviso that they should 
not be publicans or innkeepers, otherwise 
all the evils of the truck system would be 
revived. He had seen men at, the end of 
the week going for their wages, and in- 
stead of receiving money for their labour 
they were obliged to truck or barter, 
mostly for drink sold at a price fixed at 
the diseretion of the gang master. He 
therefore hoped that that fact would be 
kept in view in any legislation which might 
take place on that question. The subject 
of education was intimately connected with 
that of the employment of women and 
children in agricultural gangs ; but there 
was one kind of mis-named education by 
which the House ought not to suffer itself 
to be misled. At the town of Luton, in 
Bedfordshire, the great head-quarters of 
the straw-platting trade, there were so- 
called platting-schools, in which the worst 
tyranny was practised in regard to the 
exaction of youthful labour for the sake 
of trade, with the least possible refer- 
ence to any educational training what- 
ever. The inspector of that district men- 
tioned thirty-three of these schools in which 
straw platting and reading were supposed 
to be combined. Of the 1,015 children 
attending those thirty-three schools he 
classed the whole of them in the category 
of children who were deprived of the 
benefits of education owing to the demands 
of labour. Those ‘schools ”’ were nothing 
less than low, hideous, damp, and fetid 
factories ; and it was to be hoped they 
would be brought within the scope of the 
proposed beneficent legislation. He trusted 
the House would endeavour to protect 
those who could not protect themselves 
from the double danger to which they were 
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exposed—first, from the danger of missing 
all, or nearly all, the advantages of educa- 
tion; and secondly, from the tyrannical 
exaction of what little residue of health 
and strength they possessed. 

Mr. POWELL said, he much regretted 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett) should have taken advantage of 
that occasion in order to make remarks 
hostile to a large class of English society— 
namely, the clergy and the owners of land. 
The hon. Gentleman had also thought fit 
to re-open the question of the cattle plague, 
which certainly had no relation to the pre- 
sent discussion, and the introduction of 
which could not possibly facilitate legis- 
lation in reference to organized gangs. All 
who had read the Report of the Commis- 
sioners must have observed the extreme 
anxiety evinced by the clergy to put an end 
at once to every evil connected with the 
gang system. The hon. Member also must 
have been unhappy in his acquaintance if 
he had not found that there now existed a 
widespread desire among the country gen- 
tlemen to ameliorate the condition of those 
who lived on their estates, and to provide 
better dwellings for the families of labour- 
ing men, who were unfortunately too often 
ill-housed. Very few were aware of what 
was recorded in the ghastly pages of the 
Report referred to. It was only by ex- 
acting severe labour from children that a 
profit about equal to that of ordinary day 
labour could be made by those who led 
these gangs. Human nature being what it 
was, great cruelty and hardship would fre- 
quently be inflicted by these men upon 
those under them. The Rev. Henry 
M‘Kenzie, rector of Tydd St. Mary, in 
his evidence, described the evil effects of 
the employment of women in field work, 
enumerating among them— 


“The loss of self-respect, dirty and degraded 
habits, slovenly and slatternly households, the 
alienation of husbands by the discomfort of their 
homes, the great neglect of the education of 
children, drunkenness among the men, and the 
consumption of opium among the women. The 
evil effects of employing girls in that manner 
comprised first, boldness, next ignorance, then 
unchastity, want of cleanliness, incompetency in 
sewing, mending, cooking, and other household 
work, indifference to parental control, and un- 
willingness to apply themselves to any regular 
employment to gain a livelihood.” 


What were the causes? The state of 
the law previous to the passing of the 
Union Chargeability Act had a great 
deal to do with the matter; and all 
who had aided in carrying that measure 
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must be delighted to find that it was al- 
ready helping forward the improvement of 
the condition of the people. Another cause 
was that in textile manufactures the ma- 
terial being once procured, operations could 
be carried on at any time. But agriculture 
was dependent on the weather and the 
seasons of the year. Periodically, there- 
fore, there was a great demand for labour 
all over the country, and at other times 
scarcely any such demand. Migratory 
labour was, consequently, necessary for 
agricultural operations. It was well known 
that bands of humble Irishmen came from 
their own country to gather in the harvests 
of our Northern counties. Still, though 
migratory labour could not be entirely done 
away with, attention ought to be directed 
to the best means of regulating it and 
preventing the mischiefs arising from 
it. Another cause of the evils which 
had been referred to was the low moral 
tone which undoubtedly existed in some 
parts of the country. The evidence con- 
tained in the sixth Report of the Children’s 
Employment Commission disclosed that 
lowness of wages was not the cause, for 
that parents in the receipt of £4 per 
week sent their children to labour in 
these gangs. It was not therefore so 
much a question of necessity as of will 
and inclination. The remedy for these 
evils might be divided into two classes— 
the one self-acting, and the other dependent 
upon legislation. In the first class might 
be included the multiplication of houses, 
which would bring the children nearer to 
their work. Next, an improved cultivation 
of the land, whereby it would become 
better cleaned. One witness said that the 
quantity of weeds growing upon the Fen 
land was becoming less every year. Ano- 
ther remedy in this class was the introduc- 
tion of machines to do the work now per- 
formed by children. Parliament must 
legislate on this subject, but should pro- 
ceed with caution. It was stated in the 
Report that, in many districts, the condi- 
tion of the labouring class was so good, 
that they declined to employ their children 
in the gangs. If Parliament were too 
severe in its legislation, and attempted 
wholly to suppress the system, he feared 
that it would re-appear in some shape 
which would evade legislation, and which 
it would be difficult to bring into order. 
The hours of labour must be restricted, 
and if so, it would be necessary in the same 
Act of Parliament to impose some educa- 
tional provision for the hours gained from 
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labour, or the young people would be ex-j| ness. It was all very well to say that they 
posed to dangers from which they were ought to be employed as domestic servants ; 
now exempt. He doubted the possibility , but if they did not wish to be so employed, 
of adopting the half-time system, or even | Parliament would not be justified in de. 
the alternate day or week system, owing priving them of one description of labour in 
to the urgency arising from our fluctuating | order to force upon them another. Then 
climate. Still, he thought it would not be , it was said that field work was detrimental 
very difficult to devise a scheme which | to the refinement and delicacy of women. 
would secure some education to the children. | It did not, however, follow that because they 
Legislation must be uniform; he did not | were coarse and rough that they were also 


think it could be left to the option of the 
different localities. If a licence were to be 
given to the masters of gangs, it must be 
given under stringent conditions, after due 
investigation into the character of the ap- 
plicant, and taken away promptly in cases 
of miseonduct. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) would re- 
member that the whole question of agri- 
cultural labour should be gone into. 

Mr. READ said, that all must acknow- 
ledge the moderation and fairness with 
which the hon. Member for Scarborough 
(Mr. Dent) had introduced this subject. 
He went a long way with the hon. Member 
in condemning the evils of the gang sys- 
tem, and in many of the remedies he pro- 
posed. He did not, however, believe that 
public gangs were so numerous as they 
used to be, and bad as they were at the 
present time, they were much worse a few 
years since. He could endorse the truth 
of the statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel) that it was 
customary a few years ago for the head of 
the gang to keep a public-house or general 
shop, and to pay the wages in drink, &c. 
He agreed that mixed publie gangs were 
an unmixed public evil. By all means let 
them license the master, separate the 
sexes, and limit the distance of walking to 
the place of work, but let the House be 
reasonable and moderate. Let them keep 


immodest and immoral. He believed that 
female immorality was not unknown either 
in manufacturing towns, in farm kitchens, 
or the servants’ halls of the ‘‘ upper ten 
thousand.” The mixture of boys and 
girls in field labour was not an evil so great 
as the crowded state of the cottages, for 
when young persons of both sexes herded 
together in the same bed-room, they grew 
up with no sense of decency or delicacy. It 
was singular that the arguments stated to 
be used by the mothers against allowing 
their daughters to work in the gangs were 
the same which were used to himself when 
he asked the reason why they did not 
send their children to school. A woman 
told him one of her daughters caught a 
fever at school and died, and on no account 
would she send another. A second said her 
daughter caught rheumatism from the cold 
and wet of the journey. A third said her 
girl got into bad company, which did her 
more harm than the school did her good. 
With regard to the causes of the ganging 
system, sixty years ago the land which in 
Norfolk was tenanted only by rabbits and 
bustards, and which in Lincolnshire pro- 
duced only the wild duck, the bittern, and 
the snipe, was now covered with fleecy flocks 
and waving corn. There were neat farm 
buildings and good roads, but not many 
| cottages. The question in those days was 
not how to get labour, but how to employ 





out boys under nine from the gangs, and it, and he must bear his testimony to the 
girls under thirteen, but not go the length way in which the landowners were building 
of some of the recommendations contained | cottages. Every farmer would gladly pay 
in the Report, one of which was that all | 5 per cent for a judicious outlay of this kind. 
the females under eighteen should be ex- |The employer of agricultural labour was 
cluded, and another that no women should | treated, as a rule, in a very different man- 


be allowed to work in these gangs. In 
this free country it would not be well to 
put this fetter upon free labour. There 
was a difficulty in providing employment 
for females of all classes, and there was a 
growing superabundance of women in agri- 
cultural distriets, owing to the migration of 
the men into towns, and the numbers of 
those who left this country for foreign 
shores. Many young women, if not em- 


ployed in this way, would grow up in idle- 
Mr. Powell 


‘ner from that in which the employer of 
manufacturing labour was treated. The 
manufacturer might shut up his mill or 
work half time without his conduct expos- 
ing him to remark ; but a farmer could not 
cease growing corn, or be stingy about the 
employment of labour without being re- 
proached with not being a good citizen. 
The farmer, indeed, was driven to the 
employment of these gangs, and did not 
, employ them as a matter of choice. No 
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Jabour, in his opinion, was so bad or so 
costly as this kind of labour, and he assured 
the hon. Member for Scarborough that the 
gang system did not supplant good manual 
labour, and that it in fact only existed 
where that real and good labour could not 
be obtained. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Powell) had suggested that 
improved machinery might supersede the 
necessity of employing these women and 
children, But there were some things 
that machinery could not do and never 
would be able to do which manual labour 
alone could perform, and this was espe- 
cially the case in some departments of 
agriculture. In manufacture machinery 
was employed for working on material in 
a uniformly good and excellent condition; 
but in agriculture it was very different, and 
the farmer had to contend against different 
descriptions of land and weather as well 
as different descriptions of crops. He did 
not, however, believe that if properly ma- 
naged, these gangs were altogether bad. 
It would too, he thought, be a mistake to 
keep the agricultural labourer too long at 
school. Boys kept at school until they 
were thirteen or fourteen years of age 
might make very good indoor servants, 


but they required the hardy training which | 
| this country were allowed to grow up un- 


could only be gained from an outdoor em- 
ployment while young, to qualify them for 
the work of agricultural labourers. Strong 
muscles and sturdy health were necessary, 
and the rural clergy whose opinions were 
entitled to every respect, were of this opi- 
nion. The intermittent system of educa- 
tion might be very easy in the case of 
farmers living near the manufacturing 
towns, where relays of boys could easily be 
obtained, but in the purely rural parishes 
it would be found more difficult to adopt 
such a system. Inspection was indis- 
pensable in the case of gangs or any de- 
scription of field work where boys were 
employed. They had a saying in Norfolk 
to the effect that one boy was equal to half 
a man, two boys to half a boy, and three 
boys to no boy at all, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the debate of that evening must convince 
the House of the progress that had of late 
years taken place in the minds of the 
public on this question. The exceedingly 
moderate and excellent tone of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, and 
who, as they all knew, sat in that 
House as the representative of the far- 
mers, was in itself a proof of that fact, 
for in all attempts to improve the con- 
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dition of the juvenile or female labour, 
the opposition to the improvement had in- 
variably come from the employers of that 
labour. The hon. Member, however, 
evidently felt that the case presented to 
the House was so strong that he did not 
pretend to oppose legislation on the sub- 
ject, but simply to direct the manner in 
which that legislation should be applied. 
He rose—without any practical knowledge 
on the subject, and judging merely from 
the Report—to suggest that the matter 
should not be legislated upon without fur- 
ther information. The Report of the Com- 
missioners proved that no sufficient reasons 
had been advanced for allowing bodies of 
girls to work in public gangs; but he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that pre- 
mature legislation ought not to take place. 
The House ought to have some informa- 
tion with reference to private as well as 
to public gangs, otherwise the effect might 
be simply to lessen one evil by promoting 
another. In any case it would not, he 
believed, be possible, or, at all events, ad- 
visable, in respect to education, to apply 
the provisions of the Factory Acts to this 
kind of labour. Still, the public would 
not much longer remain quiet while the 
children of the agricultural labourers of 


taught or certainly less educated than 
children engaged in other employments. 
Speaking from his experience of faetory 
legislation, he crusted his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Walpole) would not legislate on this 
subject without providing for ample in- 
spection, without which all enactments 
would be useless. Even delay was pre- 
ferable to more speedy legislation if that 
delay resulted in a more complete and 
useful measure. 

Mr. GREENE said, he tendered his 
thanks to the hon. Member for Scarbo- 
rough for having introduced this question. 
As the farmer of a large estate, and one 
practically interested in agriculture, he 
could indorse much that had been said as to 
the state of the agricultural population ; but 
he must remind the House that the ques- 
tion had its bright as well as its dark side. 
He could not subseribe to all that had been 
said that evening as to the condition of 
agricultural labourers. He believed that 
their progress, both morally and physically, 
would compare with that of those of many 
of the manufacturing districts. He cor- 
dially assented to the proposal that women 
should not be employed in the fields until 
they were at least seventeen years of age, 
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because then he believed they would never 
be employed at all. Field labour. unfitted 
girls for domestic service, and induced im- 
morality, and on these accounts the ques- 
tion peremptorily demanded attention. 
The employment of boys also required re- 
gulating. There was no intermission of 
the labour of boys, so numerous were the 
jobs to which they were put. Although 
Englishmen were averse to compulsory 
measures, he thought it would be well to 
forbid the employment of & boy who could 
not read or write ; indeed, without such a 
regulation he thought it would be impos- 
sible to get the poor properly educated. 
On making inquiry he found that scarcely 
any of the boys on his farm could read or 
write. He sent them to an evening school ; 
but that had remedied the evil as far as 
his farm only was concerned. He thought 
it a mistake to suppose that field labour 
hurt young people physically. The evil 
was a moral one; and in gangs, of which 
he knew little, he presumed it was to be 
found in the indiscriminate mixture of boys 
and girls. He had found that female 
labourers might be dispensed with. With 
regard to cottages, it was clearly the in- 
terest of the landowner to build them. He 
always provided not less than three rooms 
where there were both sexes in a family. 
He thought the condition of the rural dis- 
triets was not quite so black as it had been 
painted. As an instance he might men- 
tion that in his own neighbourhood a te- 
nant farmer had presented a reading-room, 
for the use of the labourers of the parish: 
He objected to agricultural employments 
being tacked on to the Factory Acts; but 
he believed a separate measure might be 
framed which, while no hardship to the 
farmers, would be of great advantage to 
the labourers. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member, that they could not deal 
with field labour in the same way as with 
labour in factories. The Report which 
had been referred to related only to pub- 
lie or to organized gangs of labour. The 
hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. Dent), 
who had brought the subject so ably and 
clearly before them, desired legislation for 
women and children employed in agricul- 
ture as if they were employed in fac- 
tories. His opinion was that if they 
attempted to legislate in that manner 
they would not be able to follow it 
out. He cordially assented to the Reso- 
lution which the hon. Gentleman had 


moved, on the understanding that it did 
Mr. Greene 
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not imply that the employment of women 
and children should be placed under the 
same regulations as factories, but that the 
principles of the Factory Acts should be 
applied to it as far as practicable. Whe- 
ther immediate legislation could be founded 
upon the Resolution was open to doubt, for 
only public or organized gangs had yet 
been reported on, although the evils at- 
tending private gangs were equally great. 
He had considered the subject a good deal 
since reading the sixth Report of the Royal 
Commissioners. The number of women 
and children employed in public gangs was 
much less than the number employed in 
private gangs. There were about 6,400 
employed in public gangs, and—according 
to the best information he had—nearly 
20,000 in private gangs. He wished to 
impress on the House and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that if they attempted to legislate 
for public gangs before they had informa- 
tion as to private gangs they would find 
themselves ina great difficulty ; for if they 
legislated for the one and not tire other, the 
gangs being frequently in close proximity, 
they would drive the women and children 
from the one to the other. The time, 
therefore, had hardly arrived for legis- 
lating on the subject. He had ascertained 
that Mr. Tremenheere was of opinion that 
the inquiry ought to be extended to 
private gangs. He thought, therefore, 
the best plan would be to re-appoint the 
Commission for that purpose. The in- 
quiry could probably be completed by the 
end of the autumn or beginning of the 
winter, and the House would then be ina 
position to legislate with regard to the em- 
ployment of women and children in gangs 
of any kind. Whether the employment of 
women and children in agriculture gene- 
rally could be regulated was a larger and 
more difficult question, which must, he 
thought, be postponed to a later period. 
In the meantime, he heartily supported 
the Resolution proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Scarborough. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he re- 
gretted that immediate legislation was not 
instituted, sinee he thought the Commis- 
sioners had already reported on private 
gangs, and on the general employment of 
women and children in agriculture, and 
that their Report presented ample mate- 
rials for Parliamentary action. Some of 
the evidence which had been taken was in 
favour of compulsory education, and there 
might be some stipulation with respect 
to the age and acquirements of children 
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allowed to labour. Parliament certainly 
ought not to permit another year to pass 
without ameliorating. the disgraceful and 
indecent state of things which existed in 
some parts of the country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he must re- 
mind the House, as to building cottages in 
the fens of Lincolnshire, that it was only 
in recent years that the fens had been ren- 
dered habitable. Formerly the miasma 
was so bad that farmers who resided in 
the districts died of ague. Recently drain- 
age had been carried out to a great extent, 
and the water during the hot weather was 
foreed up the drains, and in that way the 
miasma was dissipated, or sufficiently so to 
render the district habitable. The re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) upon the landowners for not 
building houses were totally misapplied. 
At the same time, he was far from saying 
that some restraint should not be placed 
on the gang system. If it were to be 
allowed to prevail it would have to be 
regulated in the same way as labour was 
in mines and potteries. The evils were 
. the result of the new system of farming. 
Under the old system of agriculture the 
farmer was identified with his labourers by 
ties of neighbourhood and of instruction 
in farming, but the modern system was 
based upon economical principles and 
looked chiefly, if not only, to profits. The 
gang system, therefore, was of recent 
growth, and though it might have advan- 
tages, it had many evils. He was glad 
that the question had been brought under 
discussion, and hoped some good would be 
the result. 

Mr. DENT said, he had felt much 
gratification at the recognition of the evil 
by practical agriculturalists on both sides of 
the House. He left it to the Government 
to determine whether or not they had suffi- 
cient information to justify legislation, only 
trusting that whenever a measure was in- 
troduced it would deal with the whole 
question of the employment of women and 
children in agriculture, 
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Resolution agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the employment of Women and Children in Agri- 
culture should be regulated, as far as may be, by 
the principles of the Factory Acts.—( Mr. Dent.) 


RAILWAY COMPANIES DEBENTURE 
DEBT.—RESOLUTION, 
Mr. CRAWFORD*: Sir, I rise to 
move the following Resolution :— 
VOL. CLXXXYVI. [rurep sznizs.] 
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“That it is expedient in the interests of the 
pens, that in cases where adequate security can 

given, the State should the responsi 
bility of the Debenture Debt of Railway Com- 
panies unable to meet their engagements, upon 
conditions providing for the eventual acquisition 
of such Railways by the State, upon terms of 
mutual advantage to the State and tothe Railway 
Companies.” 





I am about to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House this evening one of the 
most important subjects that can engage 
its attention at the present time; and, in 
order to do so in a concise form, I have 
placed on the paper a notice, which I think 
raises the question, clearly and distinetly, 
as to the course which legislation should 
take, with reference to the general subject 
of railways under present circumstances. 
The magnitude of the question, and the 
multiplicity of the several interests in- 
volved, will be at once my plea and justi- 
fication for seeking to engage the atten- 
tion of the House on this occasion. I have 
myself no interest whatever in the ques- 
tion; for largely though I have been en- 
gaged for many years past in the prosecu- 
tion of railway enterprize in other parts 
of the world, I do not happen at any time 
to have been concerned in the management 
of any railway lines in the United King- 
dom; and further, I have no personal in- 
terest in any such railway company. I 
hold neither share nor debenture bond in 
any; in short, I have,no interest of a 
personal character, immediate or remote, 
direct or indirect, in the question. But I 
have been led to investigate and consider 
the subject carefully, by the fact that I 
live, and move, and have my being, 
amongst a great community, whose po- 
litical confidence I possess, and who, 
perhaps, beyond any other community in 
this country, has the deepest interest in 
our railway system. I wish, therefore, 
clearly to state beforehand, that the con- 
sideration which governs me in this matter 
is the public interest, and that alone. 
However much companies may have suf- 
fered, however much the individuals com- 
posing those companies may have suffered, 
however much the holders of debenture 
bonds or other railway securities generally 
may have suffered, 1 am not here to ad- 
vocate their private interests. I wish to 


regard the question solely from a public 
point of view, in reference to the fact, 
that railways were constructed under the 
authority of the State for the service of 
the public, and therefore that it behoves 
Parliament to see that the advantages 
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mismanagement. 
tion should, in my humble opinion, be sub- 
ordinate to that. Salus populi suprema 


Now, Sir, the proposition which I have 
to submit to the House involves two sug- 
gestions. The one is, that the State shall, 
under certain circumstances, assume the 
responsibility of the debenture debt of 
railway companies; the other is, that it 
shall do so upon conditions which provide 
for the eventual acquisition of such rail- 
ways by the State; and to both of these 
propositions a subordinate condition is 
annexed; first, that in every case where 
assistance is given by the State, the 
company assisted shall furnish adequate 
security ; and secondly, that the terms, 
under which the State may acquire in the 
course of years the ownership of the rail- 
way, shall be terms of mutual advantage 
to the public and to the railway com- 
panies. Both of these propositions I am 
prepared to maintain, and my object now 
will be to explain the manner in which I 
think Parliament may—not perhaps im- 
mediately, but at some future time—make 
arrangements for carrying them into effect. 
It may be asked why I have chosen to take 
the course of proceeding by way of Reso- 
lution, when it might be more convenient 
if I were to ask the House to give me 
leave to lay a Bill upon the table. But 
it is no easy matter to draw a Bill, even 
with a single clause in it, so as to meet 
the general concurrence of the House, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for York 
(Mr. Leeman) no doubt has experienced. 
My Bill, if I were to produce one, must be 
a Bill of prodigious magnitude, and must 
have been drawn up with a thorough 
knowledge of the relations which exist 
between the different Departments of the 
Government and the subject of the pro- 
posed Bill. And even if I had possessed 
the requisite knowledge, I could hardly 
have gone to the expense of preparing 
such a Bill, for hon. Gentlemen know 
well that a Bill of this character is not to 
be drawn without a large number of Bills 
of another kind coming on the back of it. 
Then it may be asked why I have not 
waited for the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the subject of railways gene- 
rally. My answer is that I do not know 
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which railways were intended to confer on unknown period if I were to wait until 
the community are not frittered away by the Report of that Commission has been 


Every other considera- placed upon the table. 





when that Report is likely to be presented, 
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I think it better, 
therefore, to submit at once to the House, 
clearly and distinctly, the proposal which 
I wish to bring under its notice. But 
perhaps it may be convenient first to in- 
quire for a moment or two into the mean- 
ing of the term ‘‘ railway system.”” What 
does our railway system imply; what docs 
it signify ? What is this immense machine 
by means of which the whole intercourse 
of the country is carried on? Sir, I hold 
in my hand the last Annual Report from 
the Board of Trade on the subject of rail- 
ways. It is for the year 1865. I have 
carefully examined that Report, not with 
a view to the present Motion only, but 
with reference to the general question and 
the public interest it involves; and perhaps 
the House may derive instructive informa- 
tion from some of the figures contained in 
it. I will read those figures to show the 
extent to which our national interests are 
at present bound up with our railway 
system. On the 3lst December, 1865, 
the whole capital embarked in railway. 
undertakings in the United Kingdom 
amounted to £455,478,143. Of that sum 
£357,657,046 was composed of share 
capital, and £97,821,097 of debenture 
and other loans. In England and Wales 
the share and stock capital amounted to 
£299,184,751, and the debenture loans 
to £80,420,076. In Scotland the share 
capital amounted to £38,569,767, the de- 
benture loans to £11,636,265; and in 
Ireland there were £19,902,528 of share 
and stock capital, and £5,764,756 of de- 
benture loans. The number of miles over 
which railway lines extended was 13,289. 
We now come to a fact which will perhaps 
astonish hon. Members. It is the extent 
to which railway locomotion is made use of 
by the people of these islands. In the 
year 1865 there were carried upon these 
lines no less than 252,000,000 of people— 
that is to say, about 700,000 persons were 
earried every day over some one or other 
of these lines —a circumstance which 
amounts to this, that every man, woman, 
and child in the country made on an 
average eight journeys of more or less 
extent by railway in the year 1865. From 
that we may derive some idea of the enor- 
mous extent to which railway communica- 
tion has become a matter of daily necessity 
amongst us. I might also give the House 


nor what its terms will be when presented; | figures as to the quantity of live stock, 
it would be deferring the subject to an | minerals, and general merchandize carried 
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by railways, but hon. Members will be able 
to ascertain these things for themselves. I 
will merely state that 78,000,000 tons of 
minerals are annually carried by railways 
—a fact indicating the enormous extent 
to which the manufacturing interest and the 
consumers of coal for domestic purposes 
are dependent upon railways. The whole 
sum received for passengers and goods 
during the year 1865 was £35,890,113. 
With that information before the House it 
will be readily tonceived what a vast effect 
upon the national interests would be pro- 
duced by the cessation of working or 
stoppage of any one of the principal lines 
of the system. This may be a tempting 
opportunity for entering into a review of 
our railway legislation from the earliest 
period; but I will not take up the time of 
the House by doing so. It will be suffi- 
cient for my purpose to say that, in the 
opinion of many persons competent to 
judge, Parliament has legislated upon no 
fixed principles. There has been a sort 
of fortuitous legislation dependent on the 
composition of Committees, the intelligence 
of counsel, the activity of agents, and a 
variety of other circumstances, all of which, 
if we could have seen our way at an earlier 
period, ought to have been made subordi- 
nate to the carrying out of a general 
scheme upon principles applicable to the 
whole country. A system of that kind we 
have never yet arrived at; but, although 
we have not done so, I do believe that the 
time is coming when we may, to a certain 
extent, be able to take those steps in that 
direction which ought to have been taken 
at an earlier period. Dealing with legis- 
lation in an experimental form, we have 
benefited foreign nations and other people 
to a much greater extent than ourselves, 
We have been the pioneers of railway en- 
terprize ; other nations have seen our mis- 
takes and adopted wiser courses. There 
is one point which I apprehend must be 
admitted on all hands. On the inception 
of railway legislation, five-and-thirty years 
ago, it was not a wise proceeding for Par- 
liament to authorize a number of private 
persons, forming a company, to take ‘the 
lands of A and B, and hold them in their 
possession to all eternity. The wiser course 
would have been to have allowed these 
persons to acquire a sort of Parliamentary 
lease for a long term of years. In point 


of fact, we ought to have adopted the sys- 
tem which our experience has suggested 
to the French and other nations of grant- 
ing long but still limited leases to railway 
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companies of the lands taken under com- 
pulsory powers from individuals for the 
construction of these public works. Ano- 
ther great error into which we fell in the 
course of our legislation was to leave so 
large an amount of capital, about to be 
sunk in a fixed undertaking, to be raised 
in the form of short debentures. What 
could be more unwise, or more unsafe as 
is now found by practical experience, than 
to permit about £100,000,000 to be in- 
vested in railway works, in a form which 
renders it necessary for those who borrow 
the money in that shape to be constantly, 
I may say almost hourly, coming before 
the public for a renewal of their loans ? 
This was all very well when the horizon 
was clear, when there was an abundance 
of money in the market, and, above all, 
when confidence was undisturbed and peo- 
ple wished for such securities. But times 
would come—and we are now, I believe, 
in one of those times —when the same 
facilities for obtaining money do not exist, 
and when difficulties take their place, with 
which it is almost impossible to cope. There 
were some reasons, no doubt, why such a 
large amount of capital was allowed to be 
raised in so exceptional a form. One reason 
was that a debenture was a form of in- 
vestment which trustees and other persons 
could take who were precluded from hold- 
ing shares because of the risk. Another 
reason was the expectation that the profits 
upon railways would be so large that a 
limited amount of interest payable upon 
debentures would leave a proportionately 
larger sum to be divided upon the capital 
stock of the company. But, however that 
might be, that reason has now fallen to 
the ground, for, with very few and rare 
exceptions, debentures may be said to pay 
a better interest than the stock of the 
companies. Another mistake into which 
the Legislature has fallen is this—that 
there is nowhere to be found a clear defi- 
nition of working expenses, that is to say, 
nothing to define the charges, which ought 
to go to make up the working expenses of 
a company, before you arrive at the profit 
upon which the debenture interest forms 
the first charge. The definition of what 
is proper working expenditure is a disputed 
point. Ofcourse, there are the obvious 
charges for conducting the business of the 
company, about which there can be no dis- 
pute. But then there come other con- 
siderations such as the Quecn’s taxes and 
local taxes ; then there are compensations 
and charges of a very debateable character 
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in the form of the rent paid for leased lines. 
This last point is difficult to deal with, from 
the fact that leased lines may be held by 
the companies leasing them under circum- 
stances differing in different companies. 
For instance, if a company leases a line, 
which is simply a branch line, then it may 
not be a very difficult thing to estimate the 
claim which is to be charged on the work- 
ing expenses. But in the case of such a 
line as the ‘* Mid-Kent,” leased to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, 
and which forms a link in the main chain 
of its communication, it is a very different 
thing. That line, in fact, forms an integral 
part of the main line, and if it were severed 
from or taken out of the main line the 
traffic could not be carried on. Upon 
the subject of debenture securities, I wish 
to quote a few words from the recent 
celebrated judgment delivered by Lord 
Cairns— 
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** Although I have arrived at the opinion which 
I have expressed without hesitation, I cannot 
avoid feeling regret that securities such as rail- 
way debentures, upon which so many millions of 
money have been invested, should have been left 
at their creation in a state to admit of so much 
argument as that which has taken place in this 
ease, and that their legal operation and extent 
should come to be defined not at the time when 
they have been given as security, but after diffi- 
culties have arisen in their repayment.” 


I quote these words as illustrating the 
want of forethought and consideration for 
the future, which has characterized all the 
railway legislation of this country. There 
are a variety of ways in which short de- 
bentures operate unfavourably upon various 
interests; but I do not imagine that there 
is any interest which suffers more than 
that of the Government itself. Formerly 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
difficulty in floating £40,000,000 of Ex- 
chequer bills in the market, whereas now 
he can rarely float £10,000,000, because 
of the demand for money on the part of 
railway companies to renew their deben- 
tures constantly falling due. The Govern- 
ment suffer; the public suffer; and the 
shareholders suffer ; and therefore it seems 
to me, that one of the objects which we 
ought to have in view is, if possible, to 
frame such a new system of legislation, 
with reference to railway capital, as shall 
remove, as far as possible, the future pro- 
bability of difficulty arising from this con- 
stantly-recurring necessity. Now, the pre- 
sent position of our railway companies is 
becoming exceedingly serious. There is 


no disguising the fact; it is in everybody's 
Mr. Crawford 
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mouth. Many of our railway companies 
are experiencing at the present moment 
the utmost difficulty in renewing their de- 
bentures. I need not allude to particular 
companies. But I dare say there are some 
Gentlemen in this House—probably more 
than one or two—who hold railway deben- 
tures, and, if they have bonds which fall 
due this month, they will feel in their own 
persons a practical exemplification of the 
difficulties which I have named. I have 
said that the difficulty has arisen, in a 
great degree, out of the judgment of Lord 
Cairns. Upon that judgment I am _ not 
going to indulge in one word of criticism. 
I feel that Iam not competent to do so, 
because I should not be able to state it in 
proper phraseology, or in terms such as 
legal gentlemen may not fairly take ex- 
ception to. I have, however, an idea of 
my own upon the subject; and this I may 
be allowed to say, that, looking at the po- 
sition of those companies, which, in con- 
sequence of that judgment, may be unable 
to renew their debentures falling due, I 
conceive it to be not impossible, or even 
improbable, that the Court of Chancery 
may be called upon to interfere. I should 
like to know what is the position of a com- 
pany which once finds itself within the 
domain of the Court of Chancery. Now, 
I will read one or two words from the 
judgment I have referred to. Lord Cairns 
said— 

‘*When the Court appoints a manager of a 
business or undertaking, it in effect assumes the 
management into its own hands ; for the manager 
is the servant or officer of the Court, and, upon 
any question arising as to the character or details 
of the management, it is the Court that must 
direct and decide. The circumstance that, in this 
particular case, the persons appointed were pre- 
viously the managers employed by the company, 
is immaterial. When appointed by the Court, 
they are responsible to the Court, and no orders 
of the company or of the Directors can interfere 
with this responsibility. Now, I apprehend that 
nothing is better settled than that this Court does 
not assume the management of a business or 
undertaking except with a view to the winding- 
up and sale of the business or undertaking. The 
management is an interim management ; its ne- 
cessity and its justification spring out of the juris- 
diction to liquidate and to sell ; the business or 
undertaking is managed and continued in order 
that it may be sold as a going concern, and with 
the sale the management ends,” 


Now, the point I wish to insist upon is 
this—that when a railway company finds 
itself under the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery in the sense to which I have 
alluded, the Court of Chancery becomes as 
it were the manager of the company for 
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the purpose of keeping it a going concern, 
for the purpose of sale. But who will buy 
a railway placed in such a position? Any 
number of persons possessing the requisite 
capital may constitute themselves a com- 
pany; but I apprehend that no individuals 
forming a company could proceed to buy 
up a defunct railway concern without spe- 
cial legislative authority. To obtain such 
powers would necessitate a long delay. 
Nor could any existing company purchase 
such a defunct concern, because no exist- 
ing company has any powers which would 
enable them to do so. To acquire such 
powers it would have to make application 
to Parliament. And there are many other 
difficulties attending such a course, diffi- 
culties which have been well described in 
a letter bearing the signature of ‘ In- 
quirer,’’ which appeared on the 23rd of 
February last in Zhe Economist newspaper. 
In that letter the whole question was dis- 
eussed at length of a railway company 
being offered for sale, and the difficulties 
are so great, that in the event of any 
company being brought to sale in that 
way, it would be impossible for the Court 
of Chancery to act as managers of the 
concern without enormous public inconve- 
nience, and even without a cessation to a 
great extent of the advantages which the 
public derive from the continuance of traffic 
in the district. See, for instance, what 
effect has been produced within the last 
few days by the comparative cessation of 
traffic on only one line, the inconvenience 
to which persons living to the South of 
London were exposed owing to the strike 
of the engine-drivers on the London and 
Brighton Railway. From that circum- 
stance we can form some idea of the effect 
which would be produced by the stoppage 
of the traffic on some great line such as 
the Great Western Railway; and I select 
this company as an example merely on 
account of the fact that it lies in the centre 
of a great traffic system. If such a stop- 
page were to occur on this line, even for 
one day only, the inconvenience that would 
result to the public in consequence it would 
be impossible to estimate. Now, Sir, for 
this state of things a great many remedies 
have been proposed. The newspapers have, 
indeed, teemed with letters on the subject. 
I have the greater part of them with me 
at the present moment, but | do not cer- 
tainly intend to read them now, because 1 
take it for granted that they have already 
been seen by hon. Gentlemen who feel in- 
terested in this subject. A letter from an 
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instructive pen, the authorship of which I 
think I can trace, appeared in The Times 
under the signature of “ Civis.”” We have 
also suggestions innumerable for the crea- 
tion of debenture stock; another for a mu- 
tual guarantee on the part of good lines 
of the debenture debt of other and weaker 
enterprizes ; for an association of railway 
enterprizes by which the weaker brethren 
would receive assistance at the hands of 
the stronger. There is something novel 
in this proposal, but it is not the one I 
should ask the House to adopt. The crea- 
tion of debenture stock is a question well 
deserving, in my humble opinion, the con- 
sideration of this House; but the real 
remedy is to be found, I think, in the 
proposal which, with the permission of the 
House, I will suggest. I would ask the 
House to consider the outlines of a plan 
by which the Government shall be em- 
powered to assist with the credit of the 
State railway companies which are unable 
to meet their engagements. I would limit 
that plan to railway companies unable to 
meet their engagements, for two reasons. 
The one is, that I do not wish to excite 
opposition, on the part of those railways 
whose affairs are so well conducted as to 
place them beyond suspicion, and the ne- 
cessity of applying for assistance to the 
Government or to any one else; and in 
the second place, I do not wish to arouse 
jealousy on the part of that body of the 
|public who naturally view with jealousy 
| any guarantee on the part of Government, 
or any participation of the Government in 
any national enterprize. I should like to 
| see the plan I am suggesting tried tenta- 
tively, to see how it worked; because if it 
did succeed, as I apprehend it would, the 
| advantage which it would confer upon the 





| railway company receiving assistance would 
|be so great it would, in point of fact, so 
raise it from the mire of despondency into 
so happy a frame of mind that many other 
well-to-do companies would view its condi- 
tion with envy, and seek to share in the 
benefits of the plan, if Parliament should 
consent to the enlargement of the scheme. 
‘I would suggest that any company unable 
to meet its engagements, and against 
which a judgment at law may have been 
obtained, may apply to the Government 
under the provisions of an Act to be passed 
for the purpose, and then that the Govern- 
ment, if satisfied with the security offered, 
and the general condition of the railway 
company requiring assistance, may grant 
it the assistance it needs. In the majority 
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of cases the Government would, I appre- 
hend, run very little risk, because all the 
main lines of railway in the country are 
at this time well constructed lines, upon 
which no great amount of expenditure is 
required ; lines which are earning large 
gross incomes, and on which the working 
expenses do not on the average exceed 
48 per cent of their gross traffic receipts. 
If that be the case, it is clear that any 
assistance which the Government might 
be empowered to render to the railway 
company would be the subject of the first 
charge upon the remaining 52 per cent of 
the traffic receipts. I would suggest that 
the Government be empowered to guarantee 
the principal and interest of the debenture 
debt of the company, and that they should 
issue in place of that debt, as the deben- 
tures fell due and came in, obligations of 
the Government, in a form to be prescribed, 
to run for a term of fifty years. These 
obligations should be the first charge upon 
the receipts of the company after payment 
of working expenses, and these working 
expenses, if they are not sufficiently defined 
by the recommendation of the Committee 
now sitting upstairs, ought to be defined 
in the Bill to be submitted to the House. 
But as the Government would have ren- 
dered considerable assistance to the rail- 
way company, the railway company should 
not have the power by a lavish expendi- 
ture, and an improper use of the assistance 
rendered by the Government, in any way 
to damage the security which its profits 
would afford ; and I would therefore enact 
that the Government should thenceforward 
possess a power of veto over the proceed- 
ings of the company in ali matters affect- 
ing its capital expenditure. That power 
should, however, be strictly limited to mat- 
ters of capital expenditure, because it is 
exceedingly undesirable that the Govern- 
ment should have anything to do with the 
working arrangements. A railway com- 
pany might be permitted to expend money 
from its capital for enlarging its stations, 
or for purposes of an analagous character; 
but a controlling power should be very 
strictly exercised by the State to prevent 
companies from coming to Parliament, as 
they do now, at the instigation of agents, 
or of engineers, or of lawyers, or of any 
members of that class who spy their prey 
in the distance, for the purpose of expend- 
ing capital in waging war on other com- 
panies. The public, as well as the Go- 
vernment, should be protected from any 
improper attempt to enlarge the capital 
Mr. Crawford 
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expenditure. It will not be at all difficult 
to do this. In India millions upon millions 
of our money have been expended upon 
the construction of railways, and the sys- 
tem adopted there has been found to work 
remarkably well. It would not be difficult 
to lay down rules by which the Govern- 
ment would be enabled to exercise that 
power of veto. Though permitted to ex- 
pend money upon the enlargement of sta- 
tions and matters of an analogous charac- 
ter, railway companies should not be per- 
mitted to wage war upon their neighbours 
by invading the territory of other com- 
panies, or to offer them any molestation. 
The public would, I think, be pleased at 
seeing a power interposed between them- 
selves and the scheming portion of the po- 
pulation engaged in the speculative mani- 
pulation of railway affairs. I have stated 
that, in my opinion, Parliament made a 
great mistake in not securing the reversion 
of the freehold interest in the lands taken 
from private individuals for the purposes of 
railway construction. I think that it is even 
now not too late to remedy that mistake, 
and that, if a railway company find it to 
its advantage to apply to the Government 
for the purpose of obtaining relief, the 
Government should, upon assuming the 
liability upon the debenture debt, call 
upon the company to make a surrender to 
the State of the freehold interest in its 
property, and should then grant a Parlia- 
mentary lease to the railway company of 
the lands and the undertaking for a long 
term of years—say for ninety-nine years— 
subject to a power on the part of the State 
to re-enter, at an earlier period, upon con- 
ditions which I will shortly mention. But, 
before doing so, I wish to say, with refer- 
ence to the charge for which the Govern- 
ment would be liable—that is to say, for 
the interest upon the amount of the obli- 
gations which it assumed on the part of 
the company—I would compel every com- 
pany to render to the Government weekly 
1-52nd part, or monthly 1-12th part, of 
the sum estimated to be necessary to cover 
the liability of the Government in respect 
of the interest on its obligations. Now, 
inasmuch as tlie Government would have 
a claim upon the 52 per cent of the gross 
receipts of the company, it is clear that 
the Government would take upon itself no 
great amount of risk, if the money with 
which it was to pay the interest on these 
obligations were sent in at once, imme- 
diately upon its receipt, by the railway 
company. But inasmuch as the credit of 
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the Government is a very different thing 
from the credit of a public company— 
being perhaps fairly estimated as the dif- 
ference between 33 and 43 per cent—I 
would call upon the railway company to 
pay to the Government a further sum of 
1 per cent, making in the whole, say 43 
per cent; the credit of the Government 
enabling it to issue money to the compa- 
nies at 34 per cent. This 1 per cent, 
which would be paid upon the amount of 
the outstanding obligations of the com- 
pany, should be invested every half-year 
in Government stock, or in redemption of 
the railway obligations; and as £1 invested 
in a Government Three per Cent Stock 
will produce at the end of fifty years 
£114 8s., so at the end of the fifty years 
the whole of the liability of the State will 
have been extinguished. It is true that it 
will have been extinguished by the pay- 
ments on the part of the railway compa- 
nies; but the railway companies would 
have paid no more than if they had bor- 
rowed the money on their own credit, 
whilst they will have at the same time the 
benefit of the extinguishment of their debt. 
At the end of the fifty years, when the 
obligations of the Government shall have 
been discharged, and the other liabilities 
with reference to the bonded debt shall 
have ceased, the Government should have 
the power of purchasing the undertaking 
at the average price which it had borne in 
the market for a certain number of years 
previously, say for two, three, four, or five 
years, making payment in Government se- 
curities, issued at such a price, as would 
enable the persons who received them in 
exchange for their stock, to reproduce in 
their pockets the value of the stock ac- 
cording to the computation agreed upon. 
If the Government did not see fit on the 
part of the State so to purchase the rail- 
way, the lease would then continue to run 
to the end of the ninety-nine years. I ap- 
prehend that it may appear to be a for- 
midable proposition to require a railway 
company to relinquish and give up its pro- 
perty to the State even at so distant a 
period as ninety-nine years. Ninety-nine 
years is a term on which any person, when 
taking a lease for that time, bestows very 
little thought ; and it is not until some 
forty or fifty years of the term have passed 
away that the possibility of the expiration 
of the lease suggests itself to the mind of 
the holder. Indeed, so small is the sum 
required to re-produce eapital at the end of 
ninety-nine years, that 20d. taken out of 
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every £100 of its net profits, and investeb 
by a railway company every half-year in a 
Three per Cent Government Stock, will re- 
produce the capital of the company at the 
end of ninety-nine years. By means of 
this proposition the Government would, I 
conceive, be enabled to render to the rail- 
way interest at large very great and very 
valuable assistance. It would, I think, 
have the effect of relieving railway com- 
panies, and the railway world in general, 
from the. pressure which is now placed 
upon them. It would enable them at once 
to carry on their transactions without the 
fear, or apprehension, or cost, attendant 
on the constant renewal of their debenture 
debt, while they would be subjected to no 
higher charge than they at present have 
to meet. For the charge of 1 per cent, 
which I have already mentioned, would 
place them in no worse position with re- 
spect to the rate of interest payable upon 
their bonds than that which they now 
occupy, and they would besides have the 
benefit of being enabled to extinguish the 
whole of their debt in the manner I have 
indicated. If, on the other hand, they were 
called upon to surrender their property at 
the end of the long term I have stated, 
they might by a very moderate provision 
secure themselves against loss. I think, 
therefore, upon the whole, that however 
startling such a proposition as this may 
appear to those who look upon it from a 
Government or shareholder’s point of view, 
there is nothing in it, at all events, which 
should not entitle it to receive the atten- 
tive consideration of this House and of the 
public. I may add, although it may ap- 
pear a somewhat visionary view, that, 
supposing all the railway companies to 
have in the course of time thus surren- 
dered their property to the State, and the 
State to be at the end of ninety-nine years 
in possession of that property, it would then 
have an estate of the value of something 
like £500,000,000, which it might, if it 
pleased, re-let to railway — for 
the purpose of being worked. If let ata 
sum equal to 5 per cent, an income of 
about £25,000,000 per annum would be 
secured by the State from this property; 
or, in other words, a sum amounting to 
about the annual charge for the National 
Debt. It is, of course, quite true that 
ninety-nine years are a long time to look 
forward to; and it may be said, as was 
once observed by a distinguished person on 
the other side of Temple Bar, that there 
is no good reason why we should trouble 
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ourselves about posterity, inasmuch as pos- 
terity has never done anything for us. 
There are, however, some persons in this 
House who do think it worth while to have 
an eye to the interests of posterity; and 
there is, I think, nothing in my proposi- 
tion which does not recommend it to the 
consideration of those who entertain that 
view. I may remark, that in the year 
1768, the Finsbury Estate was let under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament for 
ninety-nine years, and that the end of that 
term was at the time, no doubt, looked 
upon as being very remote. The ninety- 
nine years have, however, all but passed 
away, aid the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers are now about to step into an annual 
income of £70,000 from that property. I 
am therefore of opinion that the country 
may very fairly be content to have some 
regard for posterity, and to assist in re- 
lieving it from a heavy charge in the way 
I have suggested. 

There is one other point to which I wish 
to refer before I sit down, and that is the 
application of this suggestion to the case 
of Ireland. I find from the Parliamentary 
accounts relating to that country, that, on 
the 3lst of December, 1865, the whole of 
the capital authorized to be raised for the 
construction of Irish railways amounted to 
£34,035,491, of which sum £19,902,528 
were paid up, while the debenture loans 
outstanding were £5,764,284. I further 
find that the gross receipts from Irish rail- 
ways amounted to £1,737,061, and the 
net receipts to £900,592. Now, if from 
that sum of £900,592 interest at the rate 
of 43 per cent on the debenture debt be 
deducted, you will find that 3 per cent 
would represent the profit on the capital 
invested in those railways. But when it 
is considered that the Irish railways, which 
are upwards of fifty in number, are con- 
ducted and carried on at a great expense 
in the aggregate, and that that expense 
might be very considerably reduced by the 
amalgamation of the various companies 
under one, two, or say three or four sys- 
tems of management, I think it will scarce- 
ly be thought that I am taking too san- 
guine a view, when I state that the re- 
ceipts would, in all probability, be so en- 
larged by the application of my proposition 
to the case of those railways, that the 
shareholders would obtain a net profit of 
something like 4 or 5 per cent. I mention 
this by way of illustration, to show how 
the project might be made to work. I do 
not think I have anything more to say in 
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submitting this Resolution to the notice of 
the House. My object is to obtain a ge- 
neral expression of opinion upon it. I am 
very thankful to the House for having al- 
lowed me to make this statement, and [ 
leave my proposition in its hands to be 
dealt with as it may deem fit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient in the interests of the 
Public, that in cases where adequate security can 
be given, the State should the responsi 
bility of the Debenture Debt of Railway Com- 
panies unable to meet their engagements, upon 
conditions providing for the eventual acquisition 
of such Railways by the State, upon terms of 
mutual advantage to the State and to the Railway 
Companies.’’—{ Mr. Crawford.) 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, there 
was no man in the House more entitled to 
be heard on such a question as that now 
submitted as his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City (Mr. Crawford). His high 
position in the mercantile world, and his 
great experience on this subject, and 
especially in regard to Indian railways, 
entitled him to speak with authority, and 
no one could consider this Motiecn ill-timed. 
We were now passing through a - great 
crisis in our railway history—a crisis of 
deep gravity and severity, involving the 
interests of thousands—from which he 
trusted we might emerge with less loss 
and difficulty than we were sometimes dis- 
posed to fear. His hon. Friend had drawn 
a distinction—a very proper distinction— 
between private and public interests ; but 
when it was considered how enormous was 
the number of those beneficially interested 
in railways, the term “ public” might with 
great truth and force be applied to these ; 
also, considering how many calls for im- 
mediate legislation in various directions 
were made upon the Government, and 
what confusion existed in men’s minds as 
to the kind of legislation which was re- 
quired to give them what was wanted, and 
even what was necessary to relieve rail- 
ways from their present difficulties, he 
thought his hon. Friend had done good 
service in raising a discussion like this. 
He thought, at any rate, that such a dis- 
cussion might clear away many difficulties, 
and might possibly indicate the best course 
to be pursued. He would endeavour to 
follow the points of his hon. Friend’s 
able and interesting speech, and make 
such observations as his less expe- 
rience might enable him, with all hu- 
mility, to offer. His hon. Friend began 
by proposing that the State should assume 
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the debenture debt of those companies 
only which are in difficulty, provided their 
security is good, and for the purpose of 
eventually acquiring the lines ; and having 
given a very interesting and no doubt very 
accurate description of the vastness of 
railway property, and the way the public 
were dependent upon it for most of the 
comforts and conveniences, and even the 
daily necessaries of life, he went on to as- 
eribe the position in which that property 
was now placed to the action of Parlia- 
ment—to railway legislation, which he 
said had been experimental, guided by no 
fixed principles, and had operated as a 
warning to other countries which had pro- 
fied by our example and avoided our 
errors. And he said we should have 
followed the same policy as the French 
Government had done in respect to 
their railways, by leasing the lines to 
companies for a term. The late Sir 
Robert Peel, no doubt, had that opportu- 
nity, and after much deliberation, as we 
are told, decided not to avail himself of it. 
There was much to be said in favour of 
such a plan ; but, on the other hand, there 
were many objections to it. One of the 
objections to it was that the lessor, some- 
thing like the consignee of a West Indian 
estate, was sometimes tempted to make 
advances for the purpose of obtaining his 
rent, and, in fact, ended frequently by 
throwing good money after bad. We had 
heard, whether truly or not, that the ex- 
ample of France had not been so encourag- 
ing, and that the French Government had 
advanced considerable sums to the railway 
companies for the formation of branch lines 
which were not likely to be commercially 
successful. We heard, too, that the 
Russian Government was on the point of 
selling its Imperial Railway from Peters- 
burg to Moscow to a private company. 
We must bear in mind, moreover, that 
these Governments were the original owners 
of a whole system, and not the purchasers 
of fragments. His hon. Friend found fault 
with the law respecting debentures, saying 
they were too short in date; and he quite 
agreed with this. The primary idea was, 
no doubt, that debentures would be merely 
temporary loans paid off when the railway 
came into full work. On the Continent 
they ran for much longer dates, and con- 
sequently the ‘* obligations’’ were brought 
and sold on every Bourse; whereas the 
sale of debentures here was a matter of 
negotiation, which of course affected their 
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investments for capital. Moreover, on the 
Continental railways a reserve was kept 
as a sinking fund to pay off these obliga- 
tions. We were compelled to trust to re- 
newals, and therefore were at the mercy 
of every wind that blew. His hon. Friend 
mentioned debenture stock, and it seemed 
to him that the best way out of this part 
of the difficulty was the issue of debenture 
stock, at long dates and at any rate of in- 
terest. But here we required fresh legisla- 
tion, because a limit had been placed on 
the rate at which this stock could be issued. 
This was done, no doubt, with the very 
laudible object of protecting those who 
came after us ; but like most attempts in 
that direction, it had been productive of 
much mischief; and he was in favour of 
legalizing the issue of debenture stock at 
such a rate of interest as would float it, 
taking care that it should be registered, 
and that the public should know what the 
company already owed. He believed, with 
his hon. Friend, that our legislation had 
been very mischievous. We began by 
looking upon joint-stock companies and 
railway companies as things to be put 
down. As a schoolmaster sometimes re- 
gards his pupils whom he ought to foster, 
so we regarded such companies as our 
natural enemies, and instead of confining 
ourselves to watching jealously their com- 
pulsory powers over other people’s pro- 
sperity, and leaving their finance to take 
care of itself, we hemmed them in with 
restrictions, which they had generally found 
some way to evade, and thus while pro- 
fessing to protect the creditor, we had 
simply lulled him into false security, from 
which, sooner or later, he was sure to 
awake—like people who are frightened 
during sleep—in an unreasoning panic. 
Hence the judgment of Lord Cairns, which 
simply stated what people who had thought 
about the matter knew before, and which 
did not practically make the situation or 
remedies of debenture-holders one iota 
worse, was called the immediate cause of 
the panic—just as the failure of Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. immediately preceded and 
possibly precipitated the panic of last year ; 
but it was a case of post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, and the real cause was general dis- 
trust of the finance of railways. People 
began to hear of over issues, open debts, 
Lloyd’s bonds, fictitious payments ; and a 
general alarm was the consequence. His 
hon. Friend said this had attained such 
magnitude that no smaller remedy than 
Government interference would have any 
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avail—just as in the panic of last year it 
was said that the only panacea for the 
panic was a Government bank. His hon. 
Friend proposed that the Government 
should guarantee the principal and interest 
of the debenture-debt, and that they should 
take the railways and place a Government 
Director upon the Boards. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: I said that the 
Government should exercise a veto, not 
that there should be a Government Director 
upon the Board. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE understood the 
hon. Member to allude to the practice with 
respect to Indian railways, where a Go- 
vernment. Director was placed upon the 
Board. He said that by his plan they 
would prevent a speculative increase of 
capital ; the transaction would be quite safe 
and the Government would obtain in the 
end a property the value of which it was 
impossible to estimate. 
with his hon. Friend that it was impossible 
to estimate the value ; but the Government 
might get a worse bargain than that which 
appeared on paper. 
net profits how could capital be replaced ? 
But the hon, Gentleman said it was only a 
guarantee that was required. They had 
had similar proposals at different times, 
from several quarters and for various pur- 
poses. Some proposed that assistance 
should be given to sound railways only ; but 
his hon. Friend wished them to assist only 
those which were in difficulties. The pro- 
posal of a guarantee was no doubt a very 
fascinating one. It wasa mere form. They 
might not be called upon to give anything. 
It was only to satisfy the public, and there 
was no sort of difficulty or insecurity. He 
remembered the year before last being per- 
suaded to give his guarantee—and, if he 
was not mistaken, his hon. Friend was also 
persuaded to give his—to an International 
Exhibition which was quite certain to have 
a very considerable surplus ; but somehow 
or other in the end they found that the 
guarantee was not a mere matter. of form. 
This proposal must to a certain extent tend 
to centralization. Now, if ever centraliza- 
tion was inexpedient it was in a country 
like this where the Executive was so liable 
to pressure. His hon. Friend talked about 
the Government veto, and mentioned India 
as an instance of what he meant. But in 
India the local interests were much weaker 
and more divided, and the central Govern- 
ment was almost a despotism. He could 
not fancy anything more difficult or more 
invidious than the position of a Government 
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Director or officer trying to prevent a 
branch line much desired through a dis. 
trict of considerable Parliameutary in- 
fluence. All who had acted as trustees 
knew what pressure was sometimes put 
upon them to consent to some investment 
at a higher rate of interest; but where, in 
his opinion, there was not sufficient secu- 
rity. Any one who wanted to ascertain 
what the position of such a Government 
officer would be had only to read the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Howell, who was 
the Government officer in New Zealand, 
and the Colonial Office, between 1848 and 
1849, and they would there see how the 
Government threw over at last aman who 
really tried hard to do his duty—or, as 
they put it, had “an overstrained sense 
of his own responsibility.” A proposition 
had been made to the Government that 
they should buy up all the Irish railways, 
That was a proposal clear in itself—totus 
His hon. Friend 
proposed only that they should guarantee 
the railways which were in difficulty. The 


And if there were no / effect of that would be that the Govern- 


ment would be plunged into all sorts of 
railway disagreements. Supposing they 
took the London, Chatham, and Dover, tlie 
South Western, or the Great Western, 
the Government must either immediately, 
or in some short period, which, as his hon. 
Friend said, was nothing in the life of a 
State, be committed to partisanship or hos- 
tility to the different railways around them. 
He (Mr. Stephen Cave) must confess he 
had a most profound distrust of sinking 
funds. A sinking fund had a tendency 
from time to time to assist the surplus of 
an ambitious, or to palliate the deficiency 
of an unfortunate, Budget. He believed 
that in this country, as a general rule, the 
Government ought to do nothing that could 
be done by individuals. It would be a very 
dangerous thing for a Government to do 
what his hon. Friend proposed—to stand 
between the public in general and railway 
proprietors. It was not the duty of a 
Ministry to supply a programme to public 
companies or to private firms. It was im- 
possible that it could do so; because the 
interest of the public would always be at di- 
rect variance with that of the shareholders. 
The interest of the Government would be 
simply to secure its debt, while the interest 
of the shareholders might be to run some 
risk for the purpose of getting profit. 
Government appointments were sometimes 
found fault with now; but how much 
would that dissatisfaction be increased if 
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the Government were to turn attention to 
trade and finance, and obtain a patronage 
extending all over the country? The 
Government, resting as ours did upon 
public opinion, could not in seasons of 
misfortune stand against the general dis- 
content. When panics prevailed it was a 
great advantage that public feeling should 
be able to expend itself against Boards 
of Direetors, who were much less ame- 
nable than Members of the Government. 
If he might venture to make a suggestion, 
he would say that the best course to be 
pursued was to set railways free from 
financial trammels, and put them as to 
finance on the same footing as joint-stock 
companies. Perfect freedom and perfect 
publicity were the maxims that ought to 
prevail with regard to railway finance. Let 
railway companies issue debenture stock 
for any length of time at any rate of in- 
terest. If they became embarrassed, and 
could not come to arrangement among 
themselves, let them be wound up volun- 
tarily by consent, or compulsorily, under 
the Bankruptcy laws, by the action of the 
Court, so as to prevent the ruinous opera- 
tion of separate suits; and let the insolvent 
railway be sold either to a joint-stock com- 
pany, which would take all the duties and 
be vested with all the powers, either with 
or without Parliamentary sanction, as might 
appear safe, or to another railway company 
which would have to come to Parliament 
for power to purchase. His hon. Friend 
said, who would buy a defunct railway ? 
He presumed that would depend upon the 
price. He remembered in a once popular 
play, Used Up, some one saying, ‘‘ We 
have nothing like St. Peter’s in London;” 
the answer to which was, “If we wanted 
one, we should get up a company, issue 
shares, and run one up in no time.’’ So, 
he believed, there would be no difficulty 
in getting up a company to buy an insol- 
vent railway at a favourable price — just 
as had been done more than once in the 
case of the Great Eastern steamship. This 
cry for Government interference was no 
new one. Before last year companies were 
to do everything; now their prestige was 
temporarily departed—‘* none so small to 
do them reverence.”’ His hon. Friend had 
drawn a vivid picture of the stoppage of a 
railway for a single day. He (Mr. Cave) 
was not much afraid of the stoppage of a 
great public highway from any cause ex- 
cept that of a strike. If the London, 
Chatham, and Dover could go on perform- 
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little to fear. He did not hear complaints 
ef the state of the permanent way over 
England from the Inspectors. Perhaps they 
might, as had been proposed, guard against 
any seizure of the working appliances of a 
railway; but, after what had been said else- 
where, they must all be alive to the danger 
of destroying the credit of a company for 
its daily expenses by imposing too much 
difficulty on the recovery of open debts, 
He thought that the general and increas- 
ing dependence of railways upon each 
other was the great protection against any 
one being brought to a standstill. He had 
ventured to make these remarks in the 
most friendly and respectful spirit upon the 
proposal of his hon. Friend. He admitted 
his great experience, and should be fol- 
lowed no doubt by others whose opinions 
were entitled to far greater weight than 
hisown. Many plans had been proposed 
to get rid of these difficulties. The air, in 
fact, teemed with plans. That morning he 
had received several proposals from men 
of known ability and experience. One of 
these, which had the merit of not asking 
anything from the Government, was for the 
formation of finance companies to deal in 
debentures, increasing their security by 
the guarantee of capital of the finance 
company, and making them in various ways 
more readily negotiable. Another was for 
the Government to place the companies 
in immediate funds, by paying down at 
once the estimated cost of carriage of let- 
ters and troops in perpetuity. Another 
was satisfied with simply extending the 
lien of a debenture to the chattels of the 
company, and to the profits as well as 
the tolls. Another advocated the suspen- 
sion of all suits, reference of all questions 
to one tribunal, and the raising of a pre- 
ferential stock taking priority before de- 
bentures, for the purpose of clearing away 
incumbrances and completing works. 
The House would pass its time profitably 
and gain much by discussing such schemes 
in company with that of his hon. Friend. 
He would ask leave to conclude with one 
remark. Most people were feeling their 
way gradually, hardly appreciating the 
difficulties before they set themselves to 
grapple with them. Public opinion was 
forming itself, changing and ripening 
from day today. This discussion would 
assist it. They were now waiting anx- 
iously for the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. He asked the House not to act, 
in order, as it might fancy, to gain time, 
with a precipitancy of which they might 
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hereafter repent. They should not be 
tempted by the natural and laudable de- 
sire of terminating present inconvenience, 
however pressing, of alarm, however wide- 
spread and injurious, into hasty resolutions 
or inconsiderate fragmentary legislation 
on a matter of such importance. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
the hon. Member (Mr. Crawford) had not 
overstated the case when he spoke of this 
question as one of very great magnitude. 
The proposal submitted appeared of so 
startling a character that he could hardly 
imagine it receiving the sanction of the 
House. A few days ago there was a pro- 
posal for guaranteeing £3,000,000 for Ca- 
nadian railways, and they were assured that 
there would be no possible risk, danger, 
or chance of their having to pay anything. 
The statement that was made gave every 
hope that that might be done without this 
country incurring any liability. But the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
pointed out that they must consider it as 
a loan of £3,000,000, and that it would 
diminish to that extent the facilities of this 
country for borrowing money. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Crawford) 
was that they should lend £95,000,000 
or guarantee to that amount. That was 
a very startling proposal in order to relieve 
certain interests from an embarrassment 
which he believed to be of an entirely 
temporary character. He believed that if 
the Government were to interfere they 
would only aggravate the difficulties of the 
railways. He had no confidence in the 
Government management of any such 
enterprize. The hon. Gentleman, of course, 
did not propose a Government management; 
but he admitted that the companies would 
have to be under Governmental protection 
in such a case, and proposed that a Go- 
vernment Director or inspector should be 
appointed. What, then, would be done 
in the case of the disputes and alterca- 
tions which were of daily occurrence be- 
tween railways ? The hon. Gentleman said 
it was impossible for a railway to be 
sold, but they were bought and sold every 
day. The amalgamations and changes of 
railway property which were constantly 
coming before Parliamentary Committees 
were neither more nor less than sales by 
one party and purchases by the other. 
There would always be found parties will- 
ing to buy railways, if facilities were given 
for selling them. The great difficulty 
which attached to all these questions was 
owing to the mistake in our Acts of Par- 
Mr. Stephen Cave 
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liament, of giving facilities for borrowing, 
Those facilities were given originally for 
temporary purposes, it being intended 
that when a railway became established it 
should pay off its debts, and the railway 
supply its own capital. Railway compa- 
nies were never intended to be made per- 
manent borrowers and competitors in the 
money-market. One-third, or at least 
one-quarter of the railway work in the 
country was executed upon borrowed capi- 
tal, and it was impossible for the companies 
to pay off their debt in the limited period of 
three, four, or five years. If the railway 
companies had no debt at the present mo- 
ment Parliament would not be called on to 
interfere in the matter. He thought the 
difficulty might be got over by Parliament 
being more careful in granting of borrow- 
ing powers in the future, and with regard 
to the past, what must be done was that 
the railway creditors must become railway 
debtors. The debt must be amalgamated 
into the railway company—-it must be- 
come part of the railway stoék. It would 
be impossible if the Government became 
guarantors for railway companies,~ for 
them to borrow the money which they 
might afterwards require for the pur- 
poses of the State. Government stock 
would be depreciated as a matter of course, 
for if people could buy railway stock, 
guaranteed by the Government at 4} per 
cent, they would naturally prefer that to 
the ordinary Government stock at 3 per 
cent which would go down as in France to 
75 instead of being at 90. 

Mr. Atpermay SALOMONS said, the 
House was indebted to the hon. Member 
for London for bringing the question for- 
ward. The question could not be snuffed 
out as the hon. Member (Mr. T. Hankey) 
seemed to imagine. He (Mr. Alderman Salo- 
mons) was not a railway man, and was not 
a large holder of railway stock, and there- 
fore he might be fairly supposed to take a 
thoroughly dispassionate view of the subject. 
Whatever the railway Boards had done, 
and into whatever difficulties they had got 
themselves, it should be borne in mind 
that in all cases where they had not ex- 
ceeded their powers they had Parlia- 
mentary sanction for all their operations. 
The railways of this country involved as 
large an outlay as from £450,000,000 to 
£500,000,000, and therefore he thought 
the House could not be engaged in a more 
important duty than that of considering, 
when they found that great interest in 4 
distressed condition, by what means it 
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could be relieved from its-difficulty. The|dends in money every year, they might 
Vice President of the Board of Trade had | apply the sums which should be payable 
quoted the example of the Great Eastern on dividends to the purchase of railway 





steam ship, which had been sold twoor three | 
times over. But the Great Eastern ship | 
was not the creation of Parliament like the | 
Great Eastern Railway. All the railways | 
had. been the creation of Parliament. It) 
had been suggested that insolvent railways | 
only should be dealt with and assisted by | 
Parliament; but for his part, he would | 
not touch the insolvent railways at all. | 
They could give no security to anyone, | 
and the only course in their case was 
to sell them. Even in the case of the! 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
extensive as it was, it would not be difficult 
to find a purchaser at a high value, if it 
were put up for sale in the railway market. 
The House would be surprised if he men- 
tioned the number of millions it was said it 
would fetch in the railway market. If in 
good hands, it might be relieved from many 
of the extraordinary difficulties which now 
affected that company. If it were ne- 
eessary to legislate for railways, it would 
be desirable to see whether something 
might not be done by which the interests of 
railways might be made compatible with 
the interests of the State. It might be 
possible by some system of guarantees, or | 
by raising money for solvent railways, 
taking them as security upon the condition 
that Parliament should lease them for 
ninety-nine years, similar to what is done 
in France, holding them as security until 
the debt should be paid off. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, railway com- 
panies had got into difficulties through | 
mismanagement and improvidence, and he | 
suggested that they should take a lesson 
from the course pursued by such companies 
in the United States. There were 40,000 
miles of railway there—nearly three times 





| debenture bonds, and pay this railway de- 
benture stock, instead of cash dividends, 
to their shareholders. They would then, 
in fact, be borrowing money of their 
own shareholders. That was the course 
adopted in the United States. If a rail- 
way company found they wanted money to 
develop the traffic of their railway, or to 
| pay off their bonds, they applied the traffic 
“receipts to the payments required, In- 
stead of borrowing fresh capital at a great 
disadvantage they borrowed money from 
their own shareholders, and paid dividends 
in stock instead of cash. It was said that 
the amount of debenture stock was about 
£100,000,000, of this, £90,000,000 was 
a perfectly good security, because it held 
the first claim on the traffic receipts, after 
the payment of expenses. There was 
scarcely a railway in the kingdom which 
had not a large surplus after the payment 
of these, so that there could hardly be 
a better security. If a man were paid in 
debenture stock and wanted cash he could 
easily raise it, because debenture bonds 
would pass in the market, and he could get 
cash at a small sacrifice, while the advan- 
tage gained by his railway would more than 
compensate for any loss. There would 
not indeed be a loss, as this stock, if its 
value were properly understood, would be 
as good as consols. What could be a 
better investment for trustees or ladies 
than a stock of this kind? The railway 
interests, therefore, need not implore the 
Government for assistance ; let them help 
themselves, The course pursued in the 
United States met all requirements. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that the pay- 
ment of dividends in debenture bonds was 
about equal to not paying them at all. It 


the length of the railway system of this | | seemed like paying a debt by a promise to 
country—and of course there had been| pay. He knew many persons who were 
from time to time great difficulties among! much inconvenienced by the non-payment 
the railway companies; but they had/! of their dividends, and they would not be 
surmounted those difficulties, not by ap-| be much consoled by the suggestion that 
plying to the Government, but by depend- | they should accept a debenture, whether 





ing on themselves, Our railway com- 
panies had very imprudently borrowed 
money on debenture bonds at short dates, 
and so long as there was an abundant 
money-market there was no difficulty in | 
renewing those bonds, but when money 
became scarce they had to give any 
price to renew them. These bonds ought | 
all to be converted into debenture 4 per, 
cent stock ; and instead of paying divi- | 


‘it could be converted into money or not. A 


great deal of the difficulty that had arisen 
in connection with these debenture bonds 
had been long foreseen. He thought nothing 
else could have been expected from the 
way in which Railway Bills had been passed 
in that House, and for which Parliament 
was, to a great extent, responsible. Par- 
|liament did lay down some rules by which 
Committees were directed to inspect the 
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financial condition of these undertakings. 
This was difficult ; but he thought there 
were means of ascertaining whether com- 
panies applying for powers had the means 
of carrying out their undertakings. He 
believed there was a sort of instinctive ap- 
prehension where it might be known that 
the parties applying to Parliament for Bills 
had the right amount of capital for carry- 
ing them out. There had been a flood of 
enterprize at one time, followed by stagna- 
tion at another; there had been too much 
confidence at one time, and too much dis- 
trust at another. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, with his usual sagacity, stated the real 
ease when he said that all railways were, 
in their real nature, monopolies. They 
should therefore have been recognised as 
such, and the best possible bargain made 
with them. However bad monopoly might 
be, a ruined monopoly was the worst of 
all. He thought it would be well that they 
should come to a definite conclusion by 
which the embarrassment should be les- 
sened. If Members were not willing to 
adopt the remedy of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Crawford), then he thought they had 
better say what remedy should be applied, 
or come to the conclusion that nothing 
should be done to meet the requirements of 
the railway interest. 

Mr. LAING said, he wished to point 
out to the House what was the real and 
most important issue raised by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Crawford). The hon. Mem- 
ber had taken too narrow a view of the 
subject in looking at it as one simply re- 
lating to the existing state of railway 
embarrassment. If the position of railways 
in this country had been like that of the | 
lines in the United States—if an uniform | 
and consistent system of absolute free | 
trade had been adopted, and if, afterwards, 
the railways had fallen into embarrassment, 
he would then have entirely concurred with 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Stephen Cave), that all that could be 
done was to remove all legai restrictions, 
and leave them to work themselves out of 
the difficulty as well as they could. In 
dealing with the proposal of the hon. 
Member, the House might, at the present 
stage, set aside all question of details. If 
the House could see its way to the prin- 
ciple involved in the proposal the working 
of details might be easily adjusted. The 
idea of Government interfering to give a 
guarantee did not, he thought, involve 
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Government interference in the working 
of railways. No loss on a guarantee was 
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likely to occur, as the debenture capital 
had been limited to one-fourth, with the 
exception of a few railways in a state of 
hopeless insolvency. Except in such in. 
stances he thought there was an ample 
margin of security in all cases. It might 
be assumed, then, at present that no prac- 
tical risk of loss would be incurred on the 
guarantee. Another assumption which he 
would make was that assistance of the kind 
meutioned would be a very great and essen- 
tial relief to the railway companies, and be 
the means of enabling them to convert the 
short-dated debentures into perpetual or 
long annuities. He then came to the ques- 
tion as to how this proposal was to be 
considered as a broad one of principle, 
and with respect to that he must say that 
weighty arguments had been adduced on 
both sides. On the one hand, there was 
no denying that if the House were pre- 
pared to guarantee railway debenture stock 
it must be prepared to do it largely, and 
must look the £120,000,000 of capital in 
the face. It was not exactly like going 
into the market for a loan of consols to 
that amount; but, no doubt, by such a pro- 
ceeding the Government securities in the 
market would be greatly increased. The 
supply would be beyond the demand, so 
that the prices of Government securities 
would fall, and in time of peace the great 
national reserve for a time of war or any 
other emergency would be used up. He 
thought the question not ripe for practical 
decision, but it was desirable that the 
arguments pro and con should be fairly put 
before the House and the public. On the 
one hand, weighty and solid advantages 
might result from the suggested measure. 
There existed a mass of railway property, 
amounting to nearly half the amount of 
the National Debt, which was in a position 
of great distress and difficulty, that distress 
and that difficulty having been occasioned 
to a great extent by the action of Parlia- 
ment. The question then arose whether 
by a measure which would not cost the 
country anything—the proposed guarantee 
being covered by the railway receipts— 
Parliament could restore that large amount 
of property to a condition of comparative 
prosperity. It was impossible to deny that 
the distressed condition of the railway 
companies was owing to the inconsistent 
policy pursued by Parliament. If this coun- 
try had gone on the United States plan of 
total free trade in railways, the railway sys- 
tem might have been much less costly. If 
they had adopted the French system, or that 
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sketched out by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) many years ago, things might 
have been in a very different position. We 
should have had large companies in several 
districts whose interests were identified 
with that of the public, either by terminal 
concessions or enforcing a reduction of 
fares. But, by halting between the two 
systems, we had arrived at a state of things 
which placed us at a disadvantage with 
foreign countries as regarded railways, our 
cost of railway transport being on an 
average something like three times as 
much as that in Belgium. Looking at 
the extent to which trade and commerce 
was identified with railway travelling, and 
the conveyance of raw material and manu- 
factures, it was a great drawback as re- 
garded the future of this country. Then, 
again, while France at the end of a limited 
term of years would come into possession 
practically of a sinking fund, equal to half 
its National Debt, we had nothing of that 
kind in this country. Last year there was 
much discussion about the reduction of the 
National Debt. If anything on a large 
scale was to be done, this was, perhaps, 
the only opportunity of doing it. By giving 
a guarantee which cost nothing, we should 
bring into operation a sinking fund equal 
to the whole capital invested in railways, 
say £400,000,000. This in ninety years 
would become the property of the State, 
and so available as a set-off to the National 
Debt—and eventually our railway fares 
might be reduced to the Continental stan- 
dard. Such seemed to be the balance of 
the weighty arguments on both sides. On 
the one hand we had the disadvantage, 
practically, of increasing the amount of 
the National Debt in time of peace. On 
the other the advantage resulting from 
providing a sinking fund of magnitude for 
the redemption of the National Debt, while 
at the end of a period of years the control 
of the Government would enable them to 
reduce the seale of fares of railways to a 
level with those of the Continent. He did 
not think as yet they were ripe for balane- 
ing these comparative advantages and 
arriving at any positive conclusion on the 
subject. It was one of those subjects on 
which they could hardly expect the Go- 
vernment to take the lead till public 
opinion ripened into definite conclusions, 
He thought this discussion, however, very 
useful as a means of calling attention to it, 
and in the meantime railway property 
could afford to wait the solution of the 
question. He was therefore very glad to 
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hear from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stephen Cave) an indication of his opinion 
as to the more immediate remedies neces- 
sary to meet the exigencies of the position. 
He did look forward to the time when they 
would relieve railways from all those absurd 
restrictions by which they were bound, when 
they would allow them to issue debenture 
capital to any amount and at any price the 
public chose to take it. That would be an 
immediate and practical measure ; but he 
felt greatly indebted to the hon. Member 
for having raised the discussion of the far 
larger question of principle involved in the 
case. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that in dealing 
with the general question, they ought not 
to forget the legislation of 1844. The 
idea of the mode by which the country 
might become the owners of these train 
roads was not therefore formed to-night. 
It had been in the minds of statesmen 
since 1844, At that time a Committee 
was appointed at the instance of Sir 
Robert Peel, which devoted a great deal 
of time to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, and the minority were in favour of 
altering the constitution of railway com- 
panies to this extent that, instead of being 
freeholders, the railways should after a 
certain period become the property of the 
State. At this particular moment the 
State might make conditions which in the 
time of their prosperity railways would 
have refused. If he were a financier 
charged with any department, he should 
consider whether an opportunity was not 
now offered to effect a good, permanent 
and useful transaction for the country. 
Were they to do anything for the reduc- 
tion or final extinction of the National 
Debt? It might be thought by some that 
it was better to have the steadying weight 
of £800,000,000 around our necks. But 
all must admit that both the credit and in- 
terests of the country were bound up in 
the reduction of the National Debt. How, 
then, were they to reduce it? Not by taxing 
industry. Was it, then, to be reduced by 
cash payments or by applying the credit 
of the country to the operation? A great 
financier would endeavour to use credit 
rather than a hard, dry payment of cash. 
Was there any other operation available 
but one analagous to that proposed by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Crawford) to bring about 
that admittedly desirable result ? It 
seemed to be a matter on which there 
was very little difference of opinion—after 
all it came to @ question of terms, In 
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France they would have the means in fifty- 
seven years of paying off the whole of their 
National Debt. If we did not initiate some 
measure of policy with regard to our Debt, 
we should still have £800,000,000 around 
our necks, An opportunity now existed 
of taking advantage of the necessities of 
railway companies to lay down some 
scheme by which that great property 
would become the property of the State 
in a limited number of years. This was 
not purely a question of finance. Thirty- 
five years ago railway property in this 
country would have been covered by 
£1,000,000 ; it was now £450,000,000, 
What, if it increased in the same ratio, 
would it be twenty-five years hence? It 
would be the most powerful industrial and 
the most powerful single political element in 
the whole country. Were they, then, in- 
different to the consequences of commit- 
ting such an enormous political power into 
the hands of railway companies as they 
were now gradually and silently, but cer- 
tainly, accumulating? This was, in his 
opinion, a favourable opportunity for a 
great financial scheme. There were pre- 
cedents for its success. This was the only 
way in which the National Debt could be 
dealt with, and there was great danger 
in allowing these great political corpora- 
tions to grow up uncontrolled. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. Craw- 
ford) is one of such great importance, that 
whilst we are obliged to him for having 
called the attention of the House to it, I 
would appeal to him whether it is desir- 
able that he should ask the House to come 
to a vote on a question of such magnitude, 
which is hardly ripe for decision. What 
strikes me in the discussion is this—that 
there are two considerations, one of which 
throws doubt on the other. On the one 
hand, it is said that the position of a cer- 
tain number of railway companies is such 
that it is difficult for them to raise the 
money they require to meet their deben- 
tures—that to a certain extent the embar- 
rassments of these companies is due to the 
action of Parliament and to legislation— 
and therefore that they have certain 
claims on Parliament and on the Execu- 
tive for some assistance. On the other 
hand, we are told now that we have an 
excellent opportunity of effecting large 
transactions for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. When we have two such 
arguments as these two such fine birds 
to be killed by one stone, it is necessary 
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that we should consider carefully the 
ground for such arguments, that appear 
too good to be compatible one with the 
other. What is the case as it lies upon 
the claim of the railway companies? The 
railway companies say, ‘‘ We are in a posi- 
tion in which we cannot raise the money 
we want, and therefore we come to you to 
help us to raise the money.’’ Now, why 
were they not in a position to raise it for 
themselves? They say that they cannot 
raise at less than 4 or 5 per cent the money 
that they think the Government can raise 
at 3or 3$percent. Is it because thesecurity 
of the railways is not good enough to induce 
people to invest their money, or because 
there are some legal difficulties or artificial 
impediments to their obtaining the money 
that people would be glad to lend? If it 
is meant that there are artificial impedi- 
ments in the way, then the question arises 
whether we cannot clear them away. But 
if the security is not good enough to in- 
duce the public to lend the money, then 
what you are asking the Government to 
do is to take upon themselves a certain 
amount of risk for the sake of the railway 
companies. I do not say that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the Government should 
not take upon themselves some risk for 
the sake of the railway companies. But 


then, you set aside the other part of the 
argument, that it involves no risk to the 
Government to secure such a large privi- 
lege as would enable us even to pay of 


the National Debt. I confess that the 
second argument makes me look with very 
great suspicion upon this proposal, and it 
appears to me a very sufficient reason not 
for setting aside the proposal, but for ask- 
ing in detail for the data upon which the 
proposal is made. We think that hon, 
Gentlemen ought to tell us whether they 
are of opinion that the railway companies, 
whose debts we are to assume, have or have 
not sufficient security. If they have, I want 
to know what is the inducement that the 
railway companies should give 1 per cent to 
the Government to finance their railways 
for them; give 1 per cent more than the 
Government could borrow the money for. 
Some definite statement should be made 
upon these points before the House is 
asked to deal with the question, Under 
present circumstances, it would be unfor- 
tunate if the House were compelled to pass 
a hasty vote, either in favour of or against 
the proposal. I therefore hope the hon. 
Gentleman will withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very much 
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inclined to join my voice to that of my 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
in expressing the hope that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City will not ask the judgment 
of the House upon the Resolution which 
he has proposed. It is quite plain that 
whatever the opinions many of us enter- 
tain, or whatever the leaning of our minds, 
this is certainly one of the most vast and 
intricate subjects that was ever introduced 
into the House of Commons. If the as- 
sumptions of the railway companies be 
correct, or the protest against all inter- 
ference be just and sound, yet neither 
party ought to desire, in the present im- 
mature and crude state of our information 
and views, that the House should be com- 
mitted to any judgment. I can quite ap- 
preciate the anxiety of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Crawford), connected as he is with 
the money-market and all the transactions 
in the City, to avail himself of this par- 
ticular moment for effecting what he feels 
to be a great public object. I quite grant 
that there are specialities at the present 
moment which, if we were in a condition 
to entertain the question, would make it 
desirable that at this very moment we 
- should come to a decision in the affirmative 
or negative, But in matters of this kind 
we have not always an unembarrassed 
choice, and certainly at this time it would 
be premature to give a decision upon a 
question of so vast a range, which so deeply 
affects the public interest, and reaches so 
far into futurity. I think, after the very 
intelligent statement of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Laing), and with the example of 
France before our eyes, it is difficult to 
deny that there is considerable weight, and 
also that there is great attraction, in the 
views which have been pointed out as to 
this proposal being calculated to relieve 
the railway companies of their difficulties 
without any great increase of the public 
burdens of this country. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that by causing 
a very great extension of the aggregate 
amount of public securities in the market, 
without any means of procuring an ex- 
tension of the number of those who are 
bidders and buyers of those securities, you 
would have to account for a fall in those 
securities. I am far from inclined to think 
that it would go so far as to affect seri- 
ously our credit. I believe that its action 
would be restrained within much narrower 
limits. I would venture to say that the 
amount of that action would be very much 
restrained, or extended and enhanced by 
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the general policy of Parliament in dealing 
with the ordinary amount of balance and 
expenditure from year to year. Many 
Members take a special interest in the ap- 
plication of; this, question in the sister 
country, and it appears to me there are 
many considerations that must recommend a 
separate inquiry and a separate dealing with 
Irish railways. The total amount of railway 
property in Ireland is much more limited. 
Therefore the inconvenient consequences 
that are apprehended must be very much 
restrained, and it is possible that an ex- 
periment in Ireland might tend to prove 
the possibility or the impossibility of any 
such experiment in England. There are 
some difficulties connected with the matter 
which could only be disposed of after a 
most careful and minute examination. As 
to Government management and centraliza- 
tion, it appears to me that these are topics 
which might be easily dispesed of. Go- 
vernment management ought not to be 
under any circumstances entertained ; and 
as to centralization, this is a matter to be 
disposed of from time to time as the leases 
of the lines fall in and shall be renewed. 
As far as we can see at present, there 
would be great difficulties in the practical 
working connected with new works for 
which the demand is so instant and various 
in form. It appears to me that we are not 
in a condition to arrive at a decision at 
the present moment, and therefore the best 
practical course is to wait and see what 
encouragement or discouragement we shall 
receive from the labours of a body of very 
competent persons, who have undertaken 
an investigation into railways under a Royal 
Commission appointed some two years ago. 
The publication of the Report of that Com- 
mission cannot fail to be an epoch and a 
stage in the discussion of the question, and 
I trust that my hon.-Friend will be con- 
tented to wait till the Report of that Com- 
mission is printed, to consider what is the 
nature of the step which he should take. 
I trust that for the present he will be con- 
tent with the acknowledgment, that is 
universal, of the public service which he 
has performed in drawing attention to a 
subject of such great magnitude. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he was sure 
the House would be of opinion that the 
last two hours had not been thrown away. 
He should, for his own part, be willing to 
take the advice given him by Gentlemen 
on both sides, not to ask the House to ex- 
press an opinion upon the Motion. He 
was not without a hope that the discussion 
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which had taken place would be of great 
use in the House, as well as outside of it, 
and in that hope he was willing to with- 
draw his Resolution. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Attorneys, §¢., 


MASTER AND SERVANT BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 


Lorpv ELCHO moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law of Master and 
Servant. He said, that a few weeks ago 
he had asked his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) to take up the subject and bring 
in a Bill, thinking that the subject was of 
too great importance to be intrusted to 
the care of a private Member. But as his 
right hon. Friend’s arrangements rendered 
it impossible for him to attempt legislation 
during the present Session, and as there 
was a strong impression that some should 
take place without unnecessary delay, he 
hoped the House would grant him leave 
to introduce the Bill. A Select Committee 
had sat last year upon that question, and, 
after going very fully into all its bearings, 
came to the conclusion that the present 
state of the law was objectionable and 
ought to be amended. As the law now 
stood a breach of contract, which ought to 
be viewed and which the Committee viewed 
as a civil offence, was treated criminally. 
That was the great grievance of which 
the employed class complained. The mea- 
sure which he sought permission to intro- 
duce was mainly found on the principle 
laid down in the Report of the Committee 
—namely, that the breach of contract 
should be dealt with in future civilly and 
not criminally—that a servant should no 
longer be liable for a simple breach of 
contract to be seized, handcuffed, put in 
prison, and even subjected to hard labour. 
It was therefore proposed by the Bill that 
there should be equality between the em- 
ployed and their employers—that breaches 
of contract, as a rule, should be treated as 
civil offences ; but that there should be a 
distinction between two different classes of 
breaches of contract, that in ordinary cases 
they should be dealt with civilly, but that 
where there was any aggravation attending 
them, such as wilful injury to person or 
property, a criminal character should at- 
tach to them, and the persons committing 
them should be liable to imprisonment. It 
was proposed that ordinary breaches of 
contract should be tried before two justices 
of the peace or a stipendiary magistrate 
in England, and before the Sheriff in Scot- 
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land; but that aggravated cases, where 
there had been wilful injury to persons or 
property, should be remitted to the sheriff 
in Scotland, and to the sessions in Eng- 
land. It was also proposed that in ordi- 
nary breaches of contract the parties 
brought up for trial should be competent 
witnesses in their own cases; but that 
they should not give evidence in respect of 
aggravated or violent breaches of contract. 
The Bill likewise proposed todo away with 
arrestment of wages in Scotland. He had 
been in communication both with men and 
masters on that subject, and a Bill had 
been drawn up first by the men, and after- 
wards submitted to the masters. The pre- 
sent measure, as he had intimated, was 
mainly based on the Resolutions of the 
Committee of last year ; and both masters 
and men were agreed in the main on its 
provisions. He trusted, therefore, that 
there was a prospect of satisfactory legis- 
lation on the question this Session, and 
all he asked was, that the House might 
extend to him, as a private Member, that 
kind consideration and ready help which 
he was sure it would extend, and without 
which he could not hope to carry his 
measure. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law of Master and Servant, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord Excuo, Mr. 
Geroree Curve, and Mr. Atezrnon Eeerron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 105.] 


Certifieate Duty Bill. 





ATTORNEYS, &c., CERTIFICATE DUTY 
BILL—[Bux. 53.] 


(Mr. Denman, Mr. Vance, Sir John Ogilvy.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DENMAN moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill. He said, that the question 
raised had been often before the House, 
and it had been considered just and ex- 
pedient to abolish the certificate duty. 
The tax was first imposed in 1785 to meet 
the expenses of a war, but it had since 
been considerably increased in amount. 
The attorneys and solicitors were mem- 
bers of a learned profession, depending 
for their incomes on their brains, and 
their profits were limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment. They were required to be educated 
toa high degree, and had to pay a triple 
or quadruple taxation. They were obliged 
to pay £80 for stamp duty before entering 
upon their profession, and £20 when they 
were admitted. They were also obliged to 





Mr, Crawford 


pay £9 annually if they practised in London, 
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Attorneys, ¢., 


and £6 if in the country. They were 
besides subject to the same income tax 
as others. The tax was an exceptional 
one, attorneys being the only professional 
men who were so taxed. The present 
Lord Chief Justice of England, when he 
was a Member of that House, said it was 
one of the most unjust and oppressive 
taxes which existed. Barristers, physi- 
cians, and others were not taxed. He 
would not state more because he believed 
that hon. Members had had placed in their 
hands a statement regarding this tax which 
showed that it ought to be abolished or 
reduced to a nominal amount. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated that he 
approved the mode of raising taxes by 
licences ; but he (Mr. Denman) believed the 
country disapproved of it. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not always been in 
office. When in Opposition he had voted 
against the tax, so had Lord Cairns, the 
present Lord Chief Baron, the present 
Lord Chief Justice, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The tax weighed heavily upon 
the profession. It was no argument to 
say that the proposal was made at the 
wrong time, for the same argument would 
be used at all times, whether before the 
Budget or after it. The total amount of 
the tax in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, was something under £90,000, 
and it would be hopeless for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to argue that it could 
not be dispensed with if he had a desire to 
repeal or reduce it. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) opposed the 
repeal of the tax ; but he did so because he 
would be sorry to lose the attorneys as 
allies in endeavouring to obtain a reduction 
of the brewers’ tax. If the licences paid 
by the brewers were unjust let them be 
abolished. There was nothing in this 
proposal to prevent the brewers from being 
relieved next week, if they could show as 
strong a case; but, at all events, let this 
tax be repealed if it were just and right 
to repeal it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Denman.) 


Mr. M. T. BASS said, that if this 
licence was to be repealed all the other 
licences, which yielded £2,500,000, must 
follow the same fate. This of all 
others was a tax that should not be re- 
pealed, because the attorneys having 


great interest with the constituencies and 
the profession of which the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman was so distinguished an 
ornament had the power of making them- 
selves heard in that House, whilst others, 
and particularly the brewers, had not. 
Auctioneers and appraisers paid a much 
higher tax, and why should they not be 
relieved as well as attorneys? The 
brewers’ tax was one of the most unjust 
taxes that was ever imposed, and he re- 
gretted it as the nearest approximation to 
confiseation ever proposed by any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, here or elsewhere. 
It was an additional tax of Is. 2d. a 
quarter on malt, and amounted to 3 per 
cent on the value of the article on which 
it was levied. 

Mr. AYRTON moved the adjournment 
of the debate. He said he did so on the 
ground that it would be the best answer 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby’s statement as to the power of 
attorneys in that House, and also on the 
ground that it was better to wait and hear 
the Financial Statement, which would be 
made on Thursday, before they proceeded 
further with the Bill. They would then 
hear from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether there was a surplus, and 
what he proposed to do with it. 

Mr. BRADY said, that the tax for the 
next year had already been paid, and the 
revenue could not therefore be affected. 
He hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would go on with his Motion. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he hoped the 
House would not agree to the Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate. It was 
exceedingly difficult for a private Member 
to advance Bills a stage, and when five 
weeks ago he fixed the second reading for 
that night he had no idea the Financial 
Statement would be made two days after- 
wards. He trusted his hon. and learned 
Friend would not press his Amendment. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) is 
a very reasonable one. The position laid 
down by the hon. and learned Member for 
Tiverton (Mr. Denman) is quite erroneous 
as to the usual habit of the House as to 
financial questions. When an hon. Mem- 
ber is proposing a remission of taxation he 
does so after the Financial Statement, be- 
cause if it is not included in the Financial 
Statement the hon. Member has, when 
after that is made, an opportunity of in- 
troducing the subject. 1 do not want to 
go into the merits of this tax. If the 
question of licences is brought under our 
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consideration we must go into the whole of 
that question, which is one of considerable 
importance. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is on the eve of making his 
Financial Statement, I think the hon, and 
learned Gentleman will do well to comply 
with the Motion of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, and if he is not satis- 
fied with the statement I make on Thurs- 
day it will then be open to him to make 
objections to it. The House, I have no 
doubt, will give him a fair hearing and his 
case due consideration. I should have 
proposed that the debate be adjourned for 
a fortnight had not the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets made this Motion [‘ In 
the holidays.””"] Well, say this day month. 
I trust the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will consent to the adjournment. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that this was 
only an attempt to shelve the Bill by a 
side-wind. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(I/. 
Ayrton.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 101 ; Noes 
100: Majority 1. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES BILL. 
(Mr, Leeman, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, 
Mr. Goldney.) 
[BILL 38.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Contracts for Sale, d&e., of 
Shares to be void unless the Numbers by 
which such Shares are distinguished are 
set forth in Contract). 

Mr. FILDES moved to leave out all 
the words after “company” in line 9. 
He said, the first part of the clause pro- 
vided that the contract should be null and 
void unless it was in writing, and he 
thought that afforded sufficient protection 
without the criminal consequence provided 
in the latter part. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that to strike out 
these words would remove the backbone of 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in line 9, to leave 
out from the word “Company” to the 
end of the Clause. 


Mr. BARNETT said, there had been 
an aggregate depreciation of £566,000 on 
the Stock Exchange with regard to some 
banks since the 21st of February, when 
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this Bill was introduced, and this he attri. 
buted to the distrust which it had produced 
respecting the carrying on of transactions 
in future. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘and 
every person’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 112; 
Noes 15: Majority 97. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed, 
[Bill 103.] 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill for the regula- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopsox, 
Mr. Corry, and Lord Henry Lennox. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR EXPENSES) 
BILL. 

Bill **to amend an Act of the twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth years of Her present Majesty, 
chapter sixty-one, for providing a further sum 
towards defraying the expenses of constructing 
Fortifications for the protection of the Royal 
Arsenals and Deckyards, and the Ports of Dover 
and Portland ; and of creating a Central Arsenal,” 
presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock, 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 3, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Commirree—On Thames 
Navigation nominated, 

Pusurc Buus—Second Reading— Spiritual Des- 
titution [27], put of for six months; Sea 
Coast Fisheries (Ireland) [50]. 

Committee — Joint Stock Companies (Voting 
Papers) [3] [no Report]. 

Third Reading —Mutiny.* 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES (VOTING 
PAPERS) BILL—[{Bux 3.] 
(Mr, Darby Grifith, Mr. Robert Torrens, Mr. 
Vance.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Preamble. 

On question that the Preamble be post- 
poned, 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he 
wished to know whether the Government 
were prepared to allow the passing of that+ 
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measure. It appeared to him to be one 
of a very absurd character. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he entertained 
no objection to their proceeding with the 
consideration of the Bill in Committee. 


Preamble postponed. 

Clause 1 (Manner of Voting). 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, that 
the Companies’ Act provided that proxies 
should be sent in in proper time before a 
meeting, whereby an opportunity was given 
to ascertain the genuineness of the proxies. 
But as he understood the Bill, it would 
enable shareholders to use those voting 
papers without affording the directors an 
opportunity of knowing that they were to 
meet with any opposition ; and that would, 
in his opinion, be an unreasonable arrange- 
ment. 

Sim FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to know whether the clause would 
not authorize the use of voting papers 
without a stamp, as it enabled persons to 
give voting papers in person, or by proxy. 
Did not that imply that a voting paper 
was not a proxy—and would not a voting 
paper, in consequence, be exempted from 
the stamp? It was his intention to move 
the insertion of a clause exempting public 
companies and associations, in whose Acts 
or Articles it was provided that there should 
be no voting by proxy, from the operation 
of the Bill. 

Mr. DARBY GR!" ITH said, that 
the objection of the non. Member for 
Reading did not apply, inasmuch as the 
case of those voting papers to which he 
referred was provided for in the last Act 
that had been passed with regard to stamps. 
A Bill with similar provisions to the present 
one had already passed through Committee 
in the Sessions of 1864 and of 1866, and he 
was now re-introducing that measure with- 
out any alteration. As he had already 
fully explained on former occasions, the 
measure was framed for the purpose of 
obviating the imperfections and incon- 
venience of the existing law, by which 
shareholders anxious to record their votes 
should either appear in person, which would 
in many cases be wholly impossible, or else 
should commit their proxies to the hands 
either of the directors or of their oppo- 
nents, without having had any opportunity 
of ascertaining the value of the explana- 
tions which might be offered at any par- 
ticular meeting. Many companies were 
80 large that it was impossible to accom- 
modate the number of shareholders within 
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any reasonable space, while ladies, who 


‘sometimes formed fully one-fourth of the 


shareholders, were practically precluded 
from personal attendance at their meetings. 
He did not in the slightest degree seck 
to prejudice the position of the directors ; 
but his sole object was to give shareholders 
facilities for voting with greater freedom 
and security. By the adoption of voting 
papers, as he proposed, the evils of the 
existing system would, he hoped, to a great 
extent be obviated; for while personal 
attendance at a meeting would be dispensed 
with, there would be no necessity for 
handing in those papers, as in the case of 
proxies, forty-eight hours before the meeting 
was held, It was the habit of directors of 
railways to send out with any report, 
without disclosing the real position of 
the company, applications for proxies, 
and he might explain his object by re- 
ferring to a case that occurred the other 
day. The directors of the Great West- 
ern Railway called a meeting for the 
8th of March, and issued a report giving 
generally a favourable view of the com- 
pany’s affairs. Before that meeting took 
place, however, it transpired that the rail- 
way was in difficulties, and a private meet- 
ing was called, at which it was intimated 
that there was no resource for the payment 
of dividend except a loan. After some 
negotiations the directors at last came to 
the conclusion of laying the whole case 
frankly before their shareholders. This 
policy was adopted, and it was proposed 
that the shareholders should receive certain 
The 
directors should have taken this course at 
first. They should have trusted to the 
good sense and confidence of their share- 
holders ; and this was what he wished to 
enable them more effectually to do by means 
of voting papers. The only objection urged 
against the proposal was that it would 
cause delay ; but this might in many cases 
be favourable rather than otherwise. The 
present mode of voting was too exclusive, 
and placed temptations in the way of 
directors to adopt an extravagant policy ; 
and he hoped the House would therefore 
agree to his proposition, which was de- 
signed to remedy the evils now existing. 
Mr. LAWSON said, he did not think 
the clause would carry out the object 
which the hon. Member had in view; and 
it would, moreover, be calculated to intro- 
duce confusion into the management of 
affairs. At present there were two modes 
of voting, one in person, and another by 
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proxy. The hon. Member objected to the 
system of voting by proxy ; but the Bill 
did not at all interfere with that system. 
It merely gave shareholders permission to 
vote in a third manner by means of voting 
papers under a machinery of an extra- 
ordinary character. A shareholder might 
execute a voting paper, and give it to 
another shareholder to be used at an 
adjourned meeting, or at a poll, and if a 
proxy had been previously executed for 
use at the first meeting, it would be im- 
possible to say which of the two documents 
ought to prevail. The voting paper, be- 
sides, might be produced without sufficient 
time being allowed for its proper examina- 
tion. He submitted that the clause ought 
not to be passed. 

Mr. VANCE said, the clause was in- 
tended to remedy a great inconvenience at 
present existing. As matters at present 
stood, directors were almost invariably suc- 
cessful in carrying out their views, owing 
to their superior organization, resulting 
from the facilities which the law gave 
them, and all that was sought by the Bill 
of his hon. Friend was to enable share- 
holders to act independently of the di- 
rectors, or of one or two proprietors who 
might have organized an opposition to their 
policy. It was objected that there would 
be some difficulty in identifying the voting 
papers ; but this difficulty, in his opinion, 
would not be greater than in the case of 
University voting papers. He saw no diffi- 
culty in using the voting papers at an 
adjourned meeting, and he was persuaded 
that if such a system were adopted the 
extravagant schemes of directors would be 
checked and many misfortunes obviated. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
however good the objects of the Bill might 
be, they were not carried out by its pro- 
visions. The only effect of the clause 
would be to throw the present state of the 
law as to proxies, which was now clear, 
into hopeless confusion ; for it would enable 
any factious shareholder in a company to 
subject the whole body of his fellow share- 
holders to a great expense, and to postpone 
for a week a dividend about which there 
was no substantial difference of opinion. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, it was 
rather late in the day to object to the 
principle of voting papers, since it had last 
year received the approval of the President 
of the Board of Trade, and as they all 
knew the last Oxford University Election 
had been decided by the use of voting 
papers. 


Mr. Lawson 
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_ Mr. WALPOLE said, he did not think 
that the clause would be of any great practi- 
cal good or of any great practical harm; but, 
if the House should think fit to pass it, he 
would suggest that the words ‘‘ or at the 
poll,”’ should be omitted, or otherwise great 
inconvenience would be occasioned by the 
poll being necessarily delayed for the pur- 
pose of examining and testing the validity 
of the voting papers. Those words were 
struck out upon the Report last year, and 
it was as so amended that the Bill received 
the sanction of the President of the Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he 
thought the Bill was a very clumsy one, and 
that the hon. Member for Devizes must be 
connected with a very small company or he 
would not have drawn up such a measure, 
He would recommend the hon. Gentleman 
boldly to raise the question of the abolition 
of the forty-eight hours notice, which was 
required with regard to proxies. He could 
not see why a period of forty-eight hours 
should not be allowed for the examination of 
the voting papers before they were used. He 
thought that the wisest course for the hon. 
Member for Devizes to pursue was to with- 
draw his Bill. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not accept the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Serjeant, as the abo- 
lition of the forty-eight hours notice would 
occasion the greatest possible inconvenience, 
He was vice-chairman of a company (the 
North Eastern Railway Company) con- 
nected with which there were 17,000 share- 
holders, and if this clause respecting voting 
papers were passed, and those papers 
could be sent in up to the very time of 
the holding of the meeting, it would be 
perfectly impossible to get through their 
business for several days. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that it was most 
objectionable that the House should be 
called upon to give its sanction to legisla- 
tion on the ground that it could do no harm 
if it effected no good. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH declined to 
make the suggested alteration in the 
clause. 

Clause negatived. 

Clause 2 (Penalty against Fraud). 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, this 
clause would, after the decision of the 
Committee on the first, be nugatory, and 
moved that the Chairman leave the Chair. 


House resumed. 
[No Report. ] 
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SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION BILL, | “PO” the land and spent in houses, and the 
increased revenue was occasioned by the 

(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Beresford Hope.) | rent derived from these. It was clear that 

[BILL 27.] SECOND READING. these causes of increase were separate and 

Order for Second Reading read. | distinet. This was peculiarly the case 

| with reference to ecclesiastical property in 

Mr. AYRTON, in moving the second | the metropolis, and so great was the in- 
reading of this Bill, said, he wished to ex- | crease of revenue, that after meeting the 
plain to the House the position which this | claims of the Bishop and the dignified 
question had assumed. At thecommence- clergy, there was a surplus in the hands 
ment of this Session he had introduced a| of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners arising 
Bill for the specific appropriation of certain | from property in the metropolis of £55,000 
funds in the hands of the Ecclesiastical | a year, now placed in the hands of the 
Commissioners for the relief of the exees- | common fund. These revenues were about 
sive spiritual destitution existing in the, to receive a very large increase. The 
metropolis. He was met on that occasion amount had been calculated at £48,000 a 
with the objection that he was proposing | year; that sum was now being received by 
to break into the common fund of the| the corporation of London, and would be 
Commissioners, that he was legislating for | up to the end of the year. The Ecclesi- 
a comparatively small part of the commu- | astical Commissioners already received one- 
nity. He had now thrown the interests of | fifth of the whole, and the total revenue of 
his constituents into those of the country | the Finsbury prebendal estate at the pre- 
at large, and in accordance with the sug-| sent time might be reckoned as £50,000 a 
gestion of the former opponents of his| year, or a little more. He believed there 
Bill, the present Bill proposed that the| had been some error in stating the value 
common fund in the hands of the Ecclesi- | of the property. He believed that a con- 
astical Commissioners should be applied, | siderable part of it had been underlet, and 
so far as it was available, in the first place | that the revenue of which the Ecclesiastical 
to relieve the greatest cases of spiritual | Commissioners would ultimately become 
destitution in England and Wales, and that | possessed in respect of this property was 
this should be accomplished before minor | £70,000 ; so that the Commissioners would 
eases were relieved. This common fund | have in their hands £125,000 surplus de- 
was constituted out of the surplus of the| rived entirely from the increase of popula- 
episcopal and capitular endowments of the | tion and the erection of buildings within 
Church in England and Wales, after pro-| the limits of the metropolis. At present 
viding for the necessities of the Bishops, | the actual sum which the Ecclesiastical 
clerical dignitaries, and cathedrals ; and its | Commission were spending in the augmen- 
inerease arose from a variety of causes—| tation of livings throughout the country 
from the increased value of land of an | amounted to £201,000 a year, of which 
agricultural character, from the opening of | only £25,000 a year was spent upon the 
mines, under properties, belonging to the | metropolis. The Commissioners, in ad- 
Church; and the third great source was | ministering the common fund, had imposed 
the erection of houses and buildings on | on them by Parliament special duties, and 
land originally belonging to ecclesiastical | had been required to make special appro- 
bodies. The circumstances attending the /|priations. The first of these related to 
increase of value under each of these heads | property derived from tithes, because it 
were entirely different, and demanded se-| was thought that where property was 
parate and distinct consideration. The | derived from this source, the Commissioners 
increase of value of land might be consi- | were bound to make a return to the parish 
dered as what he might term natural| from which they were derived, and that 
increase, arising from the improvements in | there were special claims on the part of the 
agriculture, or similar causes. Again, in | districts in which the property was situate ; 
some cases the increased value arose from | therefore, Parliament had directed a special 
the gathering of a considerable population | appropriation in such places before the 
in a particular spot, which, of course, had | money was paid over. Then they were 
to be provided with houses, and this, there- | called upon to consider the state of 
fore, led to an increase in the value of | populations gathered in mining districts, 
land. This enhancement in value arose|and it was required that special appro- 
from the fact that a capital of perhaps | priations should be made to  popula- 
£20,000 or £40,000 had been brought | tions employed in such avocations. But 
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the Commissioners had never been called 
upon to deal with the special case which 
he had introduced to the consideration of 
the House. The Commissioners had of 
their own accord, under their general 
powers, made a scheme for the appropriation 
of their common fund, and the effect of 
that scheme would be that in every parish 
where there might be a population of 
5,000 persons and upwards there was to 
be the appropriation of such an amount as 
would secure to the incumbent £300 a 
year. That would be a very just scheme 
if the population in each or the large 
parishes were only 5,000 ‘persons; but, 
unfortunately, it was impossible to divide 
the most populous parishes into districts of 
5,000 persons, and the consequence would 
be ‘that parishes of 25,000 inhabitants 
would receive no more consideration at 
the hands of the Commissioners than they 
gave to parishes of only 5,000. Parishes 
of 20,000 inhabitants would only receive 
£300, and, having thus disposed of these 
large parishes, the Commissioners would 
proceed to make endowments in parishes 
where there was a population of 4,500 or 
4,000 and under. Ile could not help 
thinking such a scheme rigidly unjust, 
because cases of greatest destitution—such 
as those of a large parish with a single 
clergyman—would not be met. These 
cases the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
passed by, and in referring to these cases 
he would remind the House that there was 
a great difference between providing for 
the spiritual destitution of large parishes 
and the question of providing an increased 
income for the clergyman ; the latter was 
a case of parson’s destitution. The one 
was a religious question, affecting a popu- 
lation it might be of 15,000, the other was 
a matter affecting the comforts of the 
parson of the parish. To meet this state 
of things he called upon the Legislature to 
intervene and declare that it should be the 
duty of the Commissioners to provide ade- 
quately for the spiritual destitution of the 
population in large parishes before they 
applied these public funds to the personal 
destitution of the clergymen in small 
parishes, if that could be called personal 
destitution which had to subsist on an 
income of less than £300 a year. The 
only answer he had heard to his complaint 
was that if a change in the application of 
the funds were determined upon the Com- 
missioners would have to disappoint certain 
hopes which some people had been led to 
build up for themselves. He would auswer 


Mr. Ayrton 
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this allegation by quoting the fact that a 
Committee of the House of Lords had in- 
quired into this matter, upon which nearly 
all the Archbishops and Bishops sat, and 
they came to the conclusion that the time 
for dealing with this question would be 
when the Finsbury Estate fell into the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He 
therefore altogether denied the right of 
the Commissioners to set up any expecta- 
tions of that kind against so solemn an act 
as that which had been practically accepted 
as a proposal by that and the other House 
of Parliament. He denied the right of the 
Commissioners to anticipate their revenues ; 
they had a right to make appropriations 
from year to year, but they were not 
entitled to say that Parliament was bound 
because the Commissioners had come to 
an arrangement by which their income was 
anticipated. One or two cases would 
illustrate these remarks. According to 
their own return, the parish of Bermond- 
sey, with a population of 23,000, had got 
from the Commissioners £74 a year; 
Southwark, with 17,000, had received 
£183 a year; Walworth, with 32,000, 
had got £105 a year. If the income of 
the chief clergyman of a parish of 5,000 
inhabitants ought to be £300 a year, surely 
some larger provision ought to be made in 


the case of a parish of 20,000 or 30,000 


inhabitants. What he desired was that a 
general principle should be laid down for 
the guidance of the Commissioners. He 
did not ask the House to legislate in detail, 
for it was the duty of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to examine into all the cir- 
cumstances relative to these matters. He 
asked the House to require that the Com- 
missioners should make adequate provision 
for the destitution in large parishes, and 
that they should not proceed to distribute 
all their funds among parishes which were 
small in proportion to some of those which 
were overlooked, and he desired that the 
case of these large parishes should be con- 
sidered before the claims of parishes in the 
hands of private patrons were decided 
upon. It would be a great misfortune if 
the present opportunity for meeting so 
erying an evil were suffered to pass. He 
hoped that, after these explanations, the 
House would consent to the second reading 
of the Bill, and if any suggestions could be 
offered, he should be ready to give them 
consideration. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Ayrton.) 
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Mr. HOWES said, he had given notice 
of his Amendment with great reluctance, 
for no one could for a moment deny the 
spiritual destitution which existed in large 
populous towns, and everybody would de- 
sire to see the evil diminished as far as 
possible. He regretted that the hon. and 
learned gentleman, after directing his at- 
tention to this subject, did not confer at 
once with some member of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, and put himself in the 
way of learning the facts of the case, of 
discovering the purposes and course of 
action of the Commission, and then of 
seeing whether any remedial measure 
might be introduced. But, instead of this, 
the hon. Gentleman brought in a Bill which 
in its effect was hostile to the ‘action of the 
Commissioners. If this Bill were to pass in 
anything like its present shape, the discre- 
tion of the Commission, in the application 
of their funds, would be very much inter- 
fered with for many years to come. What 
was the object of this Bill? Its object was 
to compel the Commissioners to appropri- 
ate a portion of their revenue to other 
purposes than those to which they had 
designed to apply them. The compulsory 
nature of the Bill was evident, and formed 
a very remarkable feature. The Commis- 
sioners had adopted certain modes of 
providing for eases of spiritual destitu- 
tion, and had in the first place directed 
their attention to raising the incomes of 
the clergy in distriets containing a popula- 
tion of 5,000, or thereabouts ; but if this 
measure were to pass, the consequence 
would be that the claims of certain large 
populations, where much spiritual destitu- 
tion existed, would have to be deferred. He 
wished to refer for a moment to the posi- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commission. The 
evil was the inadequacy of the funds, but 
as the funds increased these cases of des- 
titution would be met as far as possible. 
The principle which the Commissioners had 
adopted was to re-distribute the surplus 
revenue of the Church in the way of per- 
manent endowment with a view to re- 
ducing the great amount of spiritual des- 
titution that existed. The Commissioners 
had prosecuted their work so successfully 
that they had now got down to populations 
of 5,000 and 4,500. But he begged it 
might not be understood that the Commis- 
sioners had confined themselves to the per- 
manent endowment of benefices with that 
population. They had subdivided parishes 
toa very large extent, and though there 
might exist parishes containing popu- 
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lations of 17,000 or even 30,000 which 
had not yet been dealt with, yet a great 
number of populous parishes had been sub- 
divided, and they had gone on in this 
direction as far as their resources would 
allow. A clause had been inserted having 
reference to the mode in which the Com- 
missioners should deal with the mining 
population, the object of introducing that 
clause being to simplify the action of the 
Commission. If necessary, the spirit of 
that clause might be extended, and it 
might be placed within the discretion of 
the Commission to afford assistance out of 
their funds in particular cases of spiritual 
destitution. There was a great miscon- 
ception throughout the country with regard 
to the amount of funds at the disposal 
of the Commissioners. It was said there 
was a surplus income of several hundred 
thousand pounds at the command of the 
Commissioners. But the surplus funds, 
including the income from the Finsbury 
Prebend, were pledged by the system 
adopted since 1864 up to 1868. On 
that calculation the present scheme had 
been framed. The action of the Commis- 
sioners had been very cautious, but to a con- 
siderable extent they had anticipated the 
reversionary income of the Church. They 
had to a certain extent anticipated their re- 
turns, but not to any material degree, and he 
believed the result would be that not more 
than £12,000 a year clear surplus would 
be left at the end of 1868. But this sur- 
plus, if certain propositions were carried 
out, would be further reduced to £3,500. 
It must also be recollected that the Com- 
missioners had already been compelled to 
reject offers of private benevolences to the 
amount of £100,000, for want of funds, 
and that they were unable to carry out 
many most desirable objects for the same 
reason. Parliament had expressed a desire 
that local claims should be first met in the 
cases of parishes with a population of 5,000 
and upwards, and the Commissioners bad 
therefore proceeded to meet public bene- 
factions by a corresponding grant, and 
to this purpose a sum of £300,000 had 
been apportioned. He was sure it was the 
wish of every Member of the House that 
such benefactions should be met ; but they 
had become so numerous that many of the 
offers could not be complied with, owing to 
the competition among the applicants. He 
believed that the progress which had been 
made in the endowment of livings had 
given general satisfaction. He thought 
that he had shown that it was absolutely 
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essential that the Commissioners should 
have a discretion, and that to a great ex- 
tent they had met the want which had 
been pointed out. The measure now be- 
fore them was in terms a compulsory mea- 
sure, and deprived the Commissioners of 
all discretionary power ; and, moreover, if 
passed, it would absorb the whole of their 
surplus income for many years to come. 
If it was believed that the Commission had 
committed any errors in the discharge of 
their important functions which would ren- 
der it necessary to take from them their 
diseretionary power in administering the 
funds, he thought that the Government 
should take the matter up, and that it 
should not be left to a private Member to in- 
troduce such a measure as that now before 
the House, which, if carried, would prevent 
the endowment of all populous parishes, 
the division of parishes, and grants being 
applied to meet private benevolences. 
Under these circumstances, he did not be- 
lieve that the House would eonsent to such 
a measure as this being carried, and there- 
fore he begged to move that the Bill 
should be read a second time that day 
six months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.’’—(Mr. Howes.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
could not admit the correctness of the 
reading of the Bill on which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Norfolk founded 
his opposition. He was sure that the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had no 
desire to foree the Bill at the point of the 
bayonet through Committee precisely in 
its present terms. The Bill enforced’a 
great principle, and any reasonable objec- 
tion to its provisions could easily be re- 
moved in Committee ; otherwise he should 
not have put his name upon the back of it. 
The Member for Norfolk said that for some 
years to come the only surplus the Com- 
missioners would have would be £12,000 
a year. If, then, this be so, what better 
epoch can there be than this for the Com- 
mission and the House to take a little 
breathing time to consider what plans 
should be carried out in the future when 
the revenue again rises? The Bill is not 
a compulsory, but merely an enabling 
measure, and if it fails to express fully its 
own meaning, let it be so moulded that it 
may meet the justifiable requirements of 
the Commissioners in that respect. He 
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appealed to the House not to deal with 
this proposal as a matter of the internal 
management of the Commission, but for a 
short time to rise above the petty and 
miserable questions of Commissions and 
Administrations, and look at the question 
as one involving the spiritual well-being of 
the people of England, and the capability 
of the Established Church to meet the 
horrible famine of spiritual privileges pre- 
vailing im every corner of the land. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission had, for many objects, grown 
into the character of being the Church 
of England by representation, and must 
be treated accordingly. The Member 
for Norfolk said that the only objee- 
tion to the Bill was that it was com- 
pulsory—that it forced the Commissioners 
to adopt a certain line, and prevented 
them from earrying out their other schemes 
for the spiritual benefit of the population, 
But though one of the clauses of the Bill 
said that where there was a population 
exceeding 5,000, composed principally of 
poor persons, the Commissioners ‘‘ shall”’ 
pay the salary of a curate, the marginal 
title attached to that clause said the Com- 
missioners “‘ may ’’ do that; which showed 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
was willing to treat the clause as merely 
an enabling one, although the draughts- 
man had framed it otherwise. In say- 
ing this he was well aware that these 
titles formed no portion of the Bill, and 
had no legal value. But they had a moral 
value as evidence of intention, and it is 
quite fair to quote them at that stage 
of any measure. In fact, the clause itself 
gave a diseretion to the Commissioners, be- 
cause while it said that they “shall’’ pay 
the salaries of curates, to an extent not 
exceeding £200 a year to each curate, 
and only where they might deem a curate’s 
assistance necessary ; all this was to be, 
under the proviso that they had met the 
existing demands upon them. He dwelt 
on that proviso, which had been overlooked 
by the previous speaker, as a reply to his 
objection. Anyhow, let the Bill be read 
a second time, and let the “ shall” be 
turned into “may” in Committee. The 
Bill called upon the House formally to 
affirm the principle that the method by 
which the Chureb of England should meet 
the spiritual necessities of her teeming 
population in crowded places should not 
be exclusively that somewhat expensive 
and cumbersome machinery by which old 





| parishes were parcelled out into dis- 
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tricts, and the whole spiritual responsi- 
bility of each district thrown upon a 
single incumbent. The old and simple 
parochial system of self-acting parishes 
and districts, for each of which one clergy- 
man was alone responsible, was cumber- 
some, antiquated, and inadequate to meet 
the wants of the age, at this epoch, of large 
towns, and well would it be for the Church 
of England to face the fact. Why should 
the great doctrine of co-operation, which 
is considered one of the greatest triumphs 
of civilization, which has been so success- 
fully carried out in all secular matters, 
which has developed the coach into the 
train, and turned the inn into the hotel, 
alone break down at spiritual organization? 
The curate system had been worked very 
usefully ; but there was no public reeogni- 
tion or aid held out to the curate, and some- 
thing should be done now for the endow- 
ment of curates upon a systematic plan, 
and in view of the law of co-operation. 
No fear of doctrinal differences or ceremo- 
nial change need enter into this question. 
The Church, with its endowed staff of 
curates, might represent any phase of the 
Church of England; its worship might be 
of the simplest character. It behoved the 
Ecclesiastical Commission especially to 
turn its attention to these considerations, 
because the general sympathy of Church- 
men had lately been awakened in behalf 
of curates. Within a year or so a fresh 
society, the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, 
arising out of a conviction of the inade- 
quate stipends too often paid to that class, 
has sprung into vigorous life. He did not 
think that that society had taken the best 
plan to meet it—namely, that of doles to 
special curates—still it was evidence of 
the need. He wished for something more 
—namely, the endowment of special cura- 
cies. This was no innovation. In certain 
old churehes—he would quote as an instance 
St. James’, Piccadilly—was to be found an 
endowed clerk in orders—that ia, a curate 
with a fixed stipend. The system had fallen 
into abeyance, and now he would revive it. 
That it had formed no part of the original 
system of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was no objection, but rather the contrary. 
When the Commission was first constituted, 
thirty-two years ago, it was much wanted 
may be. But the reason why it was so 
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wanted was the spiritual deadness which 
had erept over the Church of England, 
and which, within the intervening years, 
had been changed to such vigorous life. 
No one would for one instant contend that, 
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supposing the Ecclesiastical Commission 
were to have been constituted now, it would 
have had the form in which it was cast 
in 1835. It would have had a more repre- 
sentative character—including, he meant, 
representatives alike,of clergy and of de- 
vout laity ; it would have been less official 
and bureaucratic. No doubt it has marched 
with the times ; no doubt it has notably im- 
proved its system in many respects; things 
he cheerfully acknowledged, and therefore 
he called for still further amendment. In 
fact, his position was that, as the Eecle- 
siastical Commission depended so much on 
official nomination, there was the more 
reason, now that there was so great an 
increase of spiritual life among the people, 
for compelling the Commissioners, at least 
theoretically, to accept the new means of 
improvement, although through a want of 
funds they might not at present be able to 
carry it out. At the same time, he 
wished in all reason and moderation to 
consider the condition of their actual ex- 
chequer and the liabilities they had in- 
curred. If, however, the Bill were thrown 
out on the second reading, the impression 
conveyed to the public would be, that the 
Commission, which practically represents 
the Church of England, was either unwill- 
ing to adopt a new state of things, or in- 
capable of understanding that the popula- 
tion had outgrown the old and simple 
parochial system, and that it was unwilling 
to apply the great principle of co-operation 
to spiritual needs. He would endeavour 
briefly to show by an example the differ- 
ence between the old system and the one 
which he would desire to see introduced. 
He took a parish or district in some large 
town of 8,000 inhabitants. In it the 
incumbent might have with great self- 
denial and difficulty, helped by the Com- 
mission and the Church societies, have 
scraped together money to build his church, 
parsonage, and schools, and set up parish 
charities, and might be working the dis- 
trict, of which no part was very rich and 
one end was miserably poor; doing what 
he could, but being single-handed, only 
able to give from physical weakness the 
smallest modicum of Church services—two, 
perhaps, every Sunday at the regular hours. 
The case of this parish would come before 
the Commission, and by their regulation sys- 
tem, they would have nothing better to do 
than cut it in two, and separate the very 
poor end of it from the hardly well-off one. 
Then some other clergyman would be sent 
into the very poor district to repeat the 
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same experiment as his elder brother, under | mine properly into all the wants of diffe- 
much greater disadvantages, from the more | rent places, and of then providing curates 
abject destitution of his flock, of scraping | where they were required, he should have 
together money for church, and school, and | given it his cordial support. He must, 
parsonage. When this was done the result | however, say that by adopting the Bill as 
of the handiwork would be, two isolated | it stood at present, he was convinced that 
over-tasked clergymen, two sets of schools | the House would be taking a backward and 
without staff or revenue to make either | detrimental step. It was impossible that 
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of them effective, and two churches which 
really did only the work of one, because each 
of them — dependent on a single minister 
—could only offer the same minimum of re- 
gulation services at the same regulation 
hours. What would he, on the contrary, 
suggest? He would advise the Commis- 
sion to help and cheer the original 
clergyman and the original parish, not by 
reducing its area, not by the creation of a 
new incumbeney involving useless build- 
ing as well as monetary burdens, but 
by the endowment of one or two curates 
whose presence and co-operation would 
double or treble the use of church, and 
school, and charities. Then the richer 
end of the parish would not be released 
from its responsibility towards the poorer 
quarter, and that poorer quarter would 
not have to look for its means of spiri- 
tual existence to the repulsive system of 
spiritual mendicancy on the part of its 
incumbent, which is a disgrace of our age. 
The suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Norfolk which had struck him 
the most was the appeal not to change the 
system of the Commissioners, because 
their grants being contingent on contri- 
butions from elsewhere, stimulated vast 
efforts of private munificence which might 
by this proposal be checked. He was per- 
fectly ready to meet and provide against that 
danger by enacting that the grants towards 
curates, whether as endowment or stipend, 
should be contingent on and in corre- 
spondence with private efforts. With these 
explanations, and on the understanding that 
the Bill might be moulded in Committee, 
he hoped the House would give it a second 
reading. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the hon. Member 
for East Norfolk had expressed a wish to 
know what course the Government pro- 
posed to take in reference to this Bill. For 
himself, he might say that he was very 
strongly in favour of the principle that had 
been so well advocated, of providing for 
spiritual destitution in populous places, by 
giving curates to those places in addition 
to the endowments that now existed. If 
therefore this Bill had been simply a mea- 
sure to enable the Commissioners to exa- 
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they could adopt the principles laid down 
in the Bill, unless the Commissioners were 
secured in the possession of adequate funds 
to meet the requirements which the Bill 
would create. The Bill assumed there was 
a large surplus in the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, but the statement 
made on the authority of the Commissioners 
in that House was, that by the end of 
1868 they would not have £12,000 a year 
absolute suplus. The present Bill would 
therefore, if adopted, exhaust the whole of 
that surplus, by substituting a new mode 
altogether of providing for the spiritual 
destitution of places requiring assistance. 
Surely no one could doubt—considering 
the small amount in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the nume- 
rous claims, present and prospective—that 
this surplus of £12,000 a year would be 
very inadequate to answer the many claims 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were bound to satisfy. Under the Act 
of Parliament the Commissioners were 
bound to satisfy certain claims—first of 
all, the claims arising in places where the 
tithes belonged to the Church, and in 
which the property of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners was situate ; and secondly, 
the claims of populous parishes in mining 
districts. Now, the claims made upon the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for those two 
purposes would absorb a large portion of 
their funds, and those claims would have 
to be provided for for many years to come, 
until every part of the kingdom where 
they arose was satisfied. In addition to 
all this they had still in existence the ar- 
rangement come to some four years ago— 
an arrangement which was to last for a 
period of five years from that time. By 
that arrangement an obligation rested upon 
the shoulders of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, from which they could not re- 
lieve themselves until the expiration of the 
five years. The Commissioners were 
morally and equitably bound to meet the 
claims comprehended under it. There 
was nothing unreasonable in that arrange- 
ment, as was evident from the fact that it 
had met with universal acceptance, and that 
jit was well calculated to answer all the 
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purposes for which it was proposed. At 
that time there existed populations of 
10,000 and upwards, in which the clergy- 
man was paid a miserable pittance to 
attend to the spiritual wants of a vast 
district. The three modes by which it was 
proposed under the arrangement entered 
into four years ago to meet the spiritual 
wants of certain parishes or districts were 
—first, to provide that in cases of very 
populous parishes or districts the income 
of the clergyman should be raised to 
£300; secondly, to supply the wants of 
all local claims ; thirdly, to contribute an 
equal amount to that of benefactions sub- 
scribed for by parishioners in order to 
satisfy the spiritual wants of the particular 
parish or district. Now the effect of the 
plan proposed would be to upset this whole 
arrangement, and to set at nought the ad- 
vantage arising ffom the benefactions sub- 
scribed for year by year to justify the grant 
of an equal amount, so as to form a fund 
to meet the spiritual wants of particular 
places. The great arguments used in 
favour of this Bill, especially those relied 
on by the hon. Member for Stoke, went, 
not only for the sub-division of parishes, 
but the endowment of rectories and the 
providing of additional pastors and clergy- 
men. He(Mr. Walpole) would go along 
with his hon. Friend in advocating the 
attainment of those admirable and desirable 
objects. He had intimated, he thought, 
to the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
that that object could not be obtained by 
a compulsory Bill of this kind ; but it might 
be effected by an enabling Bill, which 
would give the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners a discretion in the matter, and an 
opportunity of judging whether the ar- 
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rangement in question could be carried out, | compulsory clause. 


and also leaving it to them to decide upon 
the time and mode by which the desired ob- 
ject could be best carried out. Had the pre- 
sent proposal been one of such a character 
as that to which he referred he would have 
had no difficulty in giving it his support. A 
few years ago the subject of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission came before the House 
of Lords. Some of the arrangements pro- 
posed were approved of, so far as he knew, 
without a dissentient voice. A claim, 
however, was made on behalf of those 
mining districts in which there were large 
populations but without any minister to 
look after them. Accordingly a clause 
was inserted in the Bill at that time—it 
was, he thought, the 16th clause—which 
enabled the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
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to provide curates for places where there 
were large masses of people collected to- 
gether who were without spiritual assist- 
ance, and empowered the Commissioners 
from time to time to make grants of money 
to meet an equal amount of benefactions, 
with the view of affording temporary pro- 
vision for the cure of souls. Every one 
would admit the good which that clause 
had done in the mining districts of Wales 
and the other districts in which it was 
allowed to operate. That was the prin- 
ciple for which he was contending as being 
applicable to all populous places suffering 
from spiritual destitution. If in any of 
those places where the population was 
5,000 and upwards, the inhabitants were 
willing to subscribe amongst themselves 
a sufficient sum to give them a claim upon 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for a 
grant to an equal amount for the purpose 
of providing curates for such places as 
were in want of the same, he should be 
willing to give his best support to any mea- 
sure that would give effect to such an 
arrangement. But to affirm the principle 
of this Bili would be to act directly con- 
trary to the moral engagements into which 
they had entered under the arrangement 
of four years ago. According to this Bill 
it was compulsory on the Commissioners, 
in cases of spiritual destitution, where the 
population of any parish in England or 
Wales exceeded 5,000, to provide out of 
the common fund a salary for the curate 
appointed to any such place or parish, not 
exceeding £200 a year. [Mr. AyRTon 
here expressed dissent. ] Well, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Walpole) that so far as the 
clause could be framed in a compulsory 
form, the one to which he referred was a 
If the hon. Gentle- 
man shrunk from his own proposition, it 
was no doubt because he saw the injurious 
consequences of his measure. He sub- 
mitted that the Bill should be put in a 
proper shape, so as to obtain the general 
approval of the House before it was suffered 
to go into Committee. He fully agreed 
with the hon. Members for the Tower 
Hamlets and Stoke that it was advisable 
to supplement the arrangements made by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for meet- 
ing the spiritual destitution of populous 
places by providing curacies as well as by 
subdividing parishes. But while concurring 
in such an arrangement he would leave a 
discretion to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to carry out such an arrangement 
according to the funds under their control. 
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Any measure introduced with that object 
would, he thought, receive the sanction of 
the House. But as the measure which 
was brought into the House by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite would, according to 
the authentic statement of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Norfolk, exhaust all the 
funds of the Commissioners and deprive 
them of those valuable means of doing good 
which the Commissioners at present pos- 
sessed—as, instead of being an advantage, 
it was a measure that was likely to do 
harm to the working of the Commission, 
and to exhaust the funds in their posses- 
sion—he should feel it his duty to offer it 
every opposition. He would, however, 
suggest to the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets that instead of the present Bill 
he should introduce one of a permissive 
character. Under all the circumstances 
of the case, and for the reasons he had 
stated, he could not with his eyes open 
assent to the second reading of the Bill 
in it present form. 

Mr. POWELL said, he would not ven- 
ture to oppose this Bill from any narrow 
view, or from a mere Commissioners’ as- 
pect of the question, but he should op. 
pose it on other considerations altogether. 
There was some degree of inconsistency in 
the opening remarks of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said his only object was to cast in 
the lot of his constituents with that of 
the rest of the people ; but throughout his 
speech it was evidently the desire of the hon. 
Gentleman to place his constituents in a 
position superior to that of any other class 
of the people. Now he (Mr. Powell) be- 
lieved that the hon. Gentleman’s constitu- 
ents had received fair and even justice 
from the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. It was asserted that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners declined to 
give any more income to ministers of large 
parishes—parishes with populations num- 
bering 20,000 or 30,000—than what they 
gave to ministers placed over parishes of 
only 5,000 and upwards. He denied that 
that was the policy or the practice of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. They had 
given in some cases £200 a year to district 
churches for parishes largely populated, and 
in which there was a want of church accom- 
modation. And the effect of such a course 
was to afford a most valuable stimulant to the 
erection of new churches or the enlarge- 
ment of old ones. It was not the case 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
evinced any desire that the clergyman at- 
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tached to one of those churches should re- 
ceive no assistance, or co-operation, how- 
ever extensive his duties. On the con- 
trary, they showed an extreme desire and 
willingness that the ministers of those 
churches should not be single-handed, nor 
forced to pursue their labours without co- 
operation. One of his arguments against 
this I ill arose from the fact of the enormous 
subscriptions given year by year towards 
the relief of spiritual destitution. It was 
almost impossible to establish endowments 
in connection with new churches that were 
being built. There was, on the other 
hand, little difficulty, comparatively speak- 
ing, of maintaining curates by annual 
gifts. He therefore strongly objected to 
diverting funds, from the creation of 
endowments to which voluntary action 
was unequal, to the payment of cu- 
rates, which subscriptions successfully 
accomplished. Neither was he desirous 
of a minute subdivision of parishes, thus 
creating, as the Dean of Ely remarked, 
a series of little independent ministers, 
each at the head of a little independent 
congregation. Such, however, was not 
now the practice, the new districts and new 
parishes containing as they did very con- 
siderable populations. He did not at all 
sympathize with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in the 2nd clause of the Bill, 
wherein he seemed to exhibit a feeling, if 
not of antagonism and hostility, at least 
of extreme jealousy, with reference to lay 
patrons. Those persons did not exercise 
their patronage with less benefit to the 
Church than public patrons. There might 
be some solitary instances of nepotism, 
and where relations were presented to the 
family living, but in large towns the lay 
patronage was exercised in a beneficial 
manner for the Church, the best clergy- 
man being selected. He had carefully 
watched the proceedings of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, and though not pre- 
disposed to view them with favour, he was 
convinced that their conduct had conferred 
great benefit upon the Church, and that 
the continual interference of Parliament 
would only serve to cripple their freedom 
of action and greatly impede their useful- 
ness. Instead of their waiting for the 
judgment and legislation of Parliament he 
considered it was their duty to exercise 
providence and forethought, and take a 
comprehensive view of their duties, and 
consider what in the long run would best 
promote the interests of the Church. The 
action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
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it should be borne in mind, greatly in- 
fluenced those who were engaged in church 
extension, and the friends of the Church 
framed and propagated their schemes, and 
appealed to the public and received dona- 
tions, upon the faith of what the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners would do. If 
Parliament interfered in this fragmentary 
and casual way with the working of the 
Commission he was certain it would 
thwart its own original intention with 
reference to the extension of the Church in 
poor districts, and the appointment of 
qualified and cultivated clergymen. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that he must coneur 
in the Amendment which had been pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Norfolk—namely, that the Bill 
should be read a second time.that day six 
months. If the Bill passed in its present 
form it would entirely destroy the discre- 
tion which at present existed in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and reduce them 
to nothing more than an Additional Cu- 
rates’ Aid Society. It would entirely 
prevent the Commissioners from continuing 
the system which had hitherto proved so 
beneficial to the Church, of making small 
annual grants for church extension, where- 
by large benefactions were obtained from 
the public bounty for the same purpose. 
The grant of £3,500 a year by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners was the means of 
drawing £100,000 per annum from the 
bounty of the public ; and there was ample 
ground for believing that if they could 
increase the grant to £8,000 per annum 
the donations of the public would increase 
in proportion, and would reach a sum of 
not less than £250,000. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had said that the scheme 
of the Ecelesiastical Commissioners, which 
had been before the House for the last 
three years, was not a scheme for supply- 
ing spiritual destitution, but for supplying 
parsons’ destitution. Nothing could be 
more miserable than the position of a poor 
clergyman appointed to preside over the 
spiritual interests of a large population. 
It was necessary that he should be a man 
of great ability, but it was impossible to 
get such a man in the Church any more 
than it was in other professions, unless 
he was adequately remunerated. That 
fact, alone, he thought, formed a sufficient 
justification for the course which the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners had pursued for 
80 many years, and which, until the intro- 
duction of the hon. and learned Member’s 
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Bill with reference to the Finsbury Estate 
Bill, had never been impugned, but had 
been unanimously approved of by the 
Church and the public. They were in 
this position with regard to the present 
Bill, The hon. Membér for Stoke, whose 
name was on the back of the Bill, had 
disclaimed in the fullest manner its com- 
pulsory character, though the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
had not done so, and had the Bill been 
framed on the suggestions which he (Mr. 
Bruce) made when the Finsbury Estate 
Bill was before the House, he and his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
and his right hon, Friend the Judge Ad- 
vocate, would not have opposed it. [Mr. 
Watpote : Hear, hear!] He believed that 
the local claims were great, and that it 
was for the general interest of the Church 
that they should be encouraged ; but whe- 
ther the claim for curates in the mining 
districts was a local claim or not, there had 
been a partial treatment of the mining 
districts which could not be altogether 
justified. It had been said that the popu- 
lation in those districts was of a migra- 
tory character, and that it was neces- 
sary some provision of a temporary cha- 
racter should be made to meet that diffi- 
culty, because it was urged there was no 
reason why provision should not be made 
in the manufacturing districts, or wher- 
ever great populations arose. He was 
prepared to remedy that and to put the 
country generally in the same position. 
If therefore the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
would withdraw the Bill and introduce anc- 
ther based upon that principle, he should 
be ready to support it, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had inti- 
mated his readiness to do the same. Or 
he would suggest to his hon. and learned 
Friend that he might commit this Bill pro 
formd, and then introduce the clauses to 
which he and his right hon. Friend and 
others could assent. He should expect that 
everything like compulsion or an interfer- 
ence with the discretion of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should be withdrawn, and 
it should also be clearly understood that 
they should have the power of making 
such grants as they considered best for 
the interests of the Church, and of the 
balance which remained at their disposal 
at the end of 1866. They were informed 
that the surplus for the three years follow- 
ing 1868 was not likely to exceed £12,000 
per annum. On it there was a lien on 
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behalf of local claims likely to amount to 
£5,000 per annum. The House and the 
country would not wish that the £3,500 
per annum, which had been hitherto given 
to meet the local benefactions, should be 
decreased, and there would then be £3,500 
per annum left at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners. At the end of the three years 
there might be a larger sum to dispose of, 
and then it would be the duty of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners to consider whe- 
ther or not it would not be for the interests 
of the Church that additional curates should 
be occasionally employed in populous dis- 
tricts. He did not consider it was ex- 
pedient that there should always be a sub- 
division of large parishes, but rather that 
recourse should be had to lay assistance. 
At the same time, it was only just to 
state that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had the power to do much of what was 
required without special legislation ; and 
the House might rest assured that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners would pay 
attention to any suggestions that were 
made in that House, and, if it were pos- 
sible, carry them out. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he should vote 
against the second reading of this Bill for 
the same reason which compelled him with 
reluctance to vote against the former Bill 
for the relief of the spiritual destitution of 
the metropolis, and also because he was 
not without hope that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets would be able to devise a more 
effectual plan for the relief of that spiritual 
destitution which they all so much deplored. 
The question was, what was the most 
effectual means of reducing that destitution, 
which all admitted was so universal and so 
appalling ? Two opposite views had been 
presented of this Bill. One, the view 
taken by the hon. Gentleman the Mover of 
the Amendment, that this was a compul- 
sory measure, which appeared to him (Mr. 
Selwyn) was the correct one, and the other 
that taken by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stoke, who said that that was 
not the real intention of the framer of the 
Bill. Assuming that the Bill did not in- 
tend to interfere with the discretion of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, could the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, consistently with 
his speech on that and on a former occa- 
sion, advocate the present Bill? On a 
former occasion the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman commented on the proceedings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners with great 
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force, and also with great harshness, but 
not more so, he thought, than was justified 
by the evidence which had been laid before 
the House. He truly and plainly pointed 
out many errors into which the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners had fallen, and that 
day he had told them that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had laid down a certain 
rigid scheme which he said was rigidly un- 
just ; that the Ecclesiastical Commission 
had failed in its duty, and he pointed out 
particular instances on the other side of 
the water of spiritual destitution which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had failed in 
remedying. He agreed with all that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said in 
that respect, and when he conceded that 
he was only repeating what had been proved 
over and over again before Commissions of 
that House. He was not imputing blame 
to any one connected with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. There never had been a body 
who had been more happy in the selection 
of the persons they had put, at the head of 
their affairs; but the faults did not arise 
from that Commission, but from the cen- 
tralizing system which they had adopted. 
It was that that had made them so rigidly 
unjust. Some thirty years ago, finding 
the Church in a position of considerable 
difficulty, Parliament endeavoured to re- 
medy some of the temporary evils, and 
they erected a high scaffold around the 
Church, but it was never intended to be 
permanent and to swallow up all the pro- 
perty of the Church as it had done; and 
it was from the establishment of * the 
central office in Whitehall that all the evils 
had arisen. In the year 1855, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners recommended in a 
Report what should be done with reference 
to the property and powers of our cathedral 
institutions. They pointed out how inade- 
quate they had become to meet spiritual 
destitution, and they suggested that the 
Crown and Parliament should step in and 
make the necessary changes to remedy 
spiritual destitution; but from that time 
to the present nothing had been done be- 
yond attempts to transfer the property to 
the centralized office. In 1862 and 1863, 
a Committee of that House inquired into 
the constitution and proceeding of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners were largely and 
ably represented on that Select Committee 
by four Members of the body; but not- 
withstanding that circumstance, the Com- 
mittee, in their Report, condemned the 
constitution of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
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sion, and pointed out the great expense 
which the centralized action of that body 
entailed on the funds. His object was to 
assist his hon. and learned Friend in bring- 
ing in a Billto carry out the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee—namely, to restore 
to the different local bodies their former 
powers by making them act in a manner 
harmoniously with the feelings and necessi- 
ties of the present time, because it was 
considered that many of the duties of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners could be more 
satisfactorily discharged by diocesan or 
county associations, comprising the Bishop 
of the diocese, the dean and chapter, the 
archdeacon, representatives of the parochial 
clergy, and the laity—the presence of the 
lay element being, in hia opinion, an essen- 
tial point. Such a body would undoubtedly 
possess a knowledge of the spiritual wants 
of the locality, and it would afford ample 
scope for the united action of the clergy 
and Jaity. They might, if necessary, be 
subject to the control of a central authority, 
which should lay down principles, but 
should not interfere with details, The 
local knowledge of these bodies would 
enable them to distribute the funds of 
which they had the management in the best 
manner, avoiding the expenses of survey 
and valuation attendant upon the present 
system, and he believed the result would 
be to show how inadequate the Church 
property of the country was to meet the 
spiritual destitution which existed. The 
Committee recommended that thosechanges 
should be accomplished by the power of 
the Crown in certain cases, and in others 
by the intervention of Parliament, but 
although the cathedral bodies had repeat- 
edly petitioned in favour of the scheme 
being carried out, nothing had yet been 
done. It would lead to a great saving of 
expense, for there existed three societies 
for providing additional curates, and the 
machinery of these, added to the enormous 
expenses of the Commissioners, swallowed 
up funds which would have relieved the 
spiritual destitution of thousands, while 
the errors into which the Commissioners 
had fallen from their want of local know- 
ledge had absorbed sums which would have 
ministered to the wants of tens of thou- 
sands. The plan proposed was in successful 
operation in many colonial dioceses, and 
he hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
instead of proceeding with this Bill, would 
bring that plan forward or would assist 
in urging its adoption upon the Govern- 
ment. 
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Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
the hon. Member had raised a very im- 
portant question, in favour of which there 
was, no doubt, much to be said, but he 
thought the House had better confine its 
attention to the present Bill, which affected 
the administration of the funds now ad- 
ministered by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. The measure had been described 
by the hon. Member for Stoke as permis- 
sive, but it certainly appeared to him to 
be compulsory in its present form, and if it 
was to remain so he should feel it his duty 
to vote against it, as it would do away 
with the whole efficiency of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission. He might say that he 
did not think it desirable to make the 
House a place where the details of adminis- 
tration should be settled ; this should be 
left to administrative bodies under its 
control. If the Bill were permissive he 
should go great lengths in saying it might 
be useful. He quite agreed in the sugges- 
tion that the Commissioners should not be 
kept in the groove of subdividing parishes 
to which grants were made, for in some 
cases it would be much better to appoint 
curates, under the direction of one ener- 
getic incumbent, and he also concurred in 
the suggestion that private benefactions 
should be stipulated for. If these points 
were embodied in the Bill, and if it was 
made clearly permissive, it would be a use- 
ful measure, and he was willing to assent 
to the second reading on the understand- 
ing that it should be committed pro forma 
and should be re-constructed, but unless 
such an assurance were given he should 
feel bound to vote against it. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
that the Bill would not be rejected upon 
the second reading, because there could be 
no doubt that a most valuable mode of 
providing for spiritual destitution was to 
appoint additional curates in populous 
places, instead of always insisting upon 
further endowments. It had been said 
that the Commissioners had this power 
already ; but he could not help thinking 
that, except in the case of mines, the Com- 
missioners had never felt that to be the 
case. At all events, it was desirable that 
any doubt upon the subject should be re- 
moved, and that the hands of the Com- 
missioners should be completely liberated. 
He thought it desirable that Parliament 
should express an opinion that this was 
a proper mode of expending any funds 
that might be at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners, and that the Commissioners 
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should have full powers to act, not with 
the view of diverting their funds alto- 
gether from other purposes to which they 
were now usefully applied, but of con- 
sidering, concurrently with the existing 
modes of providing for spiritual destitu- 
tion, the expediency of appointing curates 
in aid of the incumbents in populous places. 
He urged that the Bill should be read a 
second time upon the condition that it 
should be committed pro formd, and so 
amended as to operate permissively only. 
If they rejected the Bill at the present 
stage it might be implied that they differed 
from the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets as to the expediency of applying 
the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to the provision of additional 
curates. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the general feeling of the House was 
clearly in favour of an enabling Bill to 
empower the Commissioners to appoint 
additional curates where it was necessary. 
The difficulty they were in was that one 
hon. Member said the Bill was permissive 
and another said it was compulsory, and 
that view was expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber in moving the Bill. He admitted it 
was very inconvenient to vote for the 
second reading of a Bill in which, in its 
present shape, they did not concur, with a 
view of amending it in Committee, but he 
did not wish to negative the principle of 
appointing additional curates. They had 
heard lately of the awkward state of igno- 
rance of the agricultural labourers, who, 
it had been said, could not understand 
what they read ; and that seemed just the 
position of hon. Members with regard to 
this Bill. They had the Bill, they read 
it, and they could not understand what 
they read. He coneurred in the pro- 
posal that the Commissioners should be 
empowered to make grants for additional 
curates in cases where it was unadvisable 
to divide parishes, but not in the sugges- 
tion that local commissions should be 
established, for he feared the effect would 
be that instead of one nuisance they would 
have fifty. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would undertake to make the 
Bill permissive. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
could hardly expect him to carry out the 
suggestion which he had made. With re- 
ference to the other suggestion that had 
been made, he wished to explain that the 
Bill was compulsory so far as it compelled 
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the Commissioners to consider the claims 
of these parishes ; but it was permissive 
in not compelling them to appropriate 
their funds to any specifie object. The 
Bill was thus partly permissive and partly 
compulsory, the simple object being that 
gentlemen living in comfort and luxury 
on incomes, perhaps, of £15,000 a year, 
should be obliged to consider the neces- 
sities of poor people, almost destitute 
of clothing, without education, with no 
means of subsistence, and hardly better 
off than heathens. This they had not 
hitherto done, having paid more regard 
to the interests of the parsons than of 
the people. He was prepared in Com- 
mittee to carry out his view of compelling 
the Commissioners to consider these cases, 
and of allowing them to apply part of their 
funds to these claims concurrently with 
other claims. The hon. Member for East 
Norfolk had stated there were 800 parishes 
with 5,000 inhabitants, and that the Com- 
missioners were unable to grant £200 a 
year to all these ; but the number of such 
parishes where working people congre- 
gated, and where spiritual destitution ex- 
isted, was not more numerous than they 
could provide for, and his proposal was 
not that £200 per annum should be given, 
but that that should be the maximum. 
The Bill did not specifically appropriate 
any of the Commissioners’ funds, and if 
the hon. Gentleman opposite was ready to 
acquiesce in the second reading in order 
that it might be amended, he would be 
satisfied ; otherwise he must ask the 
House to decide whether money coming 
from the pockets of the residents of the 
metropolis should be distributed among 
those who had raised the fund, or whether 
it should be squandered on parsons and 
patrons scattered over the country. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE begged to 
be allowed to explain. When he gave his 
name to the Bill it was on the understand- 
ing that it might be altered in Committee, 
and in the belief that the present scheme 
of the Commission, whether or not ab- 
stractedly the best, was a debt of honour, 
and was to be respected. Since, however, 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
did not take this view, and after the reply 
they had just heard, he declined to be 
made the instrument of an attack on 
“ patrons and parsons,” and he would not 
vote at all, 
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The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 
173: Majority 95. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


SEA COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL, 
(Mr. Blake, Colonel Tottenham, Mr. Brady.) 
{pitt 50.] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BLAKE, in moving that the Bill 
be read a second time, regretted the late- 
ness of the hour precluded him, in justice 
to the hon. Members who wished to speak 
also on the subject, from entering into it 
as fully as he wished. He would curtail 
his remarks to the narrowest limits, more 
especially as he had extensively circulated 
in a printed form reasons in support of the 
measure. Twenty-one years ago compe- 
tent authorities declared that the coasts 
around Ireland ought to give employment 
to four times the number of people engaged 
in the fisheries, and that the capture 
ought to be in the same proportion. There 
were at that time nearly 20,000 vessels 
and boats and upwards of 100,000 men 
and boys employed in the fisheries. The 
modes of capture had in the meantime im- 
proved, prices had increased, though fish 
was quite as abundant, increased facilities 
of transit had enabled markets to be more 
easily reached, and yet to-day there were 
not above 10,000 vessels and boats, 
and 40,000 hands engaged, showing a 
diminution of more than one-half of the 
latter, and fully half the former. The 
cause of this was in part told in the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners appointed in 
1864 to examine into the fisheries of the 
kingdom— 


“The fishermen suffered to the full extent in | & 


the misfortunes of the famine, and as most of them 
became physically incapable of going to sea, it 
was frequently found that men were starving 
whilst fish was in abundance. In many parts of 
Ireland the fishing population has not yet re- 
covered from the depression and ruin caused by 
the famine, and the subsequent emigration, by 
taking off the youngest and ablest of the fisher- 
men, and leaving behind the old and incompetent, 
operated most injuriously.” 


Thousands of poor fishermen had to sell 
their boats and gear for anything they 
could get, and thousands of craft were 
suffered to go to decay, the owners in both 
instances never being able to replace them. 
This accounted in a great measure for the 
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decline in numbers ; but the causes which 
operated before the famine in preventing 
the fisheries from being as flourishing as 
they ought to be still existed, the want of 
good fishing harbours, want of capital to 
procure a better class of boats by the coast 
fishermen, unwise restrictions on the modes 
of fishing, the want of a constant super- 
vision, and of a vigorous central authority. 
The Bill then before the House was in- 
tended to provide for those requirements. 
It meet the control from the Board of 
Works, and placed it directly under the 
Lord Lieutenant. He wished to speak of 
the Board as it deserved with every re- 
spect, but it had such multifarious and 
onerous duties to perform that the fisheries 
could not be properly attended to: and 
in justice it should be said the Board was 
vested with very insufficient powers. In 
conformity with the recommendation of 
the Royal Commissioners all restrictions 
on in-shore fishing was removed. This 
was a subject involving some difference of 
opinion, and the Board of Works had ex- 
pressed an opinion contrary to the Royal 
Commission, as regarded trawling within 
bays and estuaries. It seems, however, 
that whilst in many places they prevented 
vessels which could not trawl in less than 
four fathoms of water from fishing in bays, 
they allowed small craft which could trawl 
in half a fathom to do so freely, so that if 
their theory was correct about destroying 
spawn in shallow places, they suffered the 
mischief to be done in the most effectual 
manner. Persons of capital were deterred 
in.many instances from investing in large 
boats, as during hard weather they should 
keep their crews idle, from not being able 
to follow fish up estuaries, which could not 
be caught by small boats, and which after 
a time dashed back to sea again, and might 
never be captured. The provisions re- 
arding loans were the most important in 
the Bill. They would in the first place 
enable owners of property on its security 
to obtain loans to plant oyster beds on the 
shore adjacent to their lands, and in the 
next empower the Board of Works to 
advance stnall sums on approved security 
for procuring boats and gear. This would 
very much encourage the purchase of 
craft more suited to deep-sea fishing than 
those generally used by the humbler 
fishermen. The Royal Commission of 
1836 strongly recommended the encourage- 
ment of loan funds. A society, of ‘which 
Mr. Andrews, the eminent authority on 
fisheries, was a trustee, had in a few years 
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advanced several thousand pounds to poor 
fishermen, which, he stated, had all been 
repaid, after conferring great advantages 
on the recipients. Some, perhaps, would 
urge that to make advances to fishermen 
was contrary to the principles of political 
economy. On that day he had put the 
question to the first political economist of 
the age, who considered that the Irish 
fishermen ought to be fostered and en- 
couraged by such means. A gentleman, 
who from his experience and official posi- 
tion ought to be competent to pronounce, 
had been quoted in a recent pamphlet as 
having stated that the Irish fisheries were 
capable of supporting twenty times the 
present fleet. Now, suppose that half 
that figure were adopted, and that ten 
times the present crews obtained a living, 
and contributed only £25 per man to the 
stock of fish, there would, in round num- 
bers, be 500,000 of additional people em- 
ployed, and £5,000,000 extra circulated 
among the Irish people, and fully 
£15,000,000 of additional food contributed 
to the stock of provisions of the kingdom. 
How £5,000,000 worth of fish repre- 
sented £15,000,000 worth of food could 
be easily explained. A farmer easily ob- 
tained £60 per ton for his beef, the 
fisherman only got £7 per ton for his fish, 
prime and offal together. Now, even ad- 
mitting that 1 1b of beef was worth 3 lb of 
fish in point of nutriment (and which it 
certainly was not), still those who bought 
it at £7 per ton had it at one-ninth the 
price of meat. With such a number of 
additional people employed, and so much 
money circulating, how far it would go to 
allay discontent and disaffection, and what 
a splendid nursery would be formed for the 
Mercantile and Royal Marine. Sensible of 
the latter advantage, the Emperor of the 
French was giving bounties and doing all 
he could to advance the fisheries of his 
kingdom, Their attention to fisheries en- 
abled the Dutch once as a maritime Power 
to cope with England, and Dutchman 
boasted that their noble city of Amsterdam 
had its foundation laid on herring bones. 
He (Mr. Blake) admitted that there were 
some points in the Bill opened to contro- 
versy, and therefore did not seek it should 
become law until fully considered. The 
best way of doing this would be to refer it 
to a Select Committee of the House. In 
fact, the subject, together with the inland 
fisheries, had been so referred in 1862; 
but the latter, at his (Mr. Blake’s) instance, 
was only then considered and reported 


Mr. Blake 
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on. The present Government on accession 
to office had through the Leader in the 
House expressed a desire to promote the 
material interests of Ireland. As yet, 
however, Ireland had been obliged to take 
the promise for the deed. A good oppor- 
tunity now offered, without risk of loss to 
the State, of fendering a service to Ireland 
by aiding to place in a flourishing position 
the important industrial resource which he 
had brought under their notice. The 
Irish Members on both sides seemed most 
anxious that the matter should be taken 
into consideration, and the leading Irish 
metropolitan journals, Conservative and 
Liberal, had with great public spirit and 
ability urged the subject on the attention 
of Government, and advocated an inquiry 
which he hoped the House would not 
refuse. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Blake.) 


Lorp NAAS said, it was impossible for 
him that day to enter very largely into the 
question which the hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward. The matter, however, 
was one of very great importance, and 
the Bill before the House would have the 
effect of repealing nearly the whole of 
their existing legislation upon it. He was 
disinclined to resist the appeal made to 
him by his hon. Friend ; but he must guard 
himself and the Government from being 
supposed to be favourable to some portions 
of the Bill. Two Reports on that subject 
from very able Royal Commissions lay on 
the table of the House, and those two 
high authorities differed most essentially on 
some points connected with that question. 
Therefore, the House ought to be careful 
before it took any very decided line on 
the matter. Moreover, he understood that 
Parliament would probably be invited 
at no very distant day to consider the 
whole question of deep-sea fisheries as 
regarded the United Kingdom; and, if 
that were the case, it would, he thought, 
be premature for the House to legislate 
absolutely for one part of the United 
Kingdom. Still, the subject was not one 
which ought to be delayed unnecessarily, 
and he was not indisposed, therefore, to 
assent to the second reading of the Bill on 
the understanding that no further step 
should be taken in the matter until after 
Easter, when they would probably be bet- 
ter able to judge of the effect of recent 
legislation on certain parts of the question, 
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and particularly with reference to the for- 
mation of oyster beds. The 12th clause 
of the Bill made a very serious alteration, 
because it provided that no boats should 
trawl within a distance of three miles from 
boats fishing with drift nets. [Mr. Bake : 
That is the existing law.] No, he thought 
not; and he mentioned that merely to 
show how difficult and complicated the 
subject was, and how cautious they 
ought to be before committing them- 
selves to any opinion upon it. He hoped 
it would be understood that the question 
as to referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee should be allowed to stand over for 
the present. After Easter the House 
would be in a better position to decide 
whether it was desirable to take that 
course. ; 

Sir HENRY WINSTON - BARRON 
said, he wished to give notice that, after 
the second reading of the Bill, he should 
move that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; for he was convinced that only in 
this way could all the differences of opi- 
nion that existed on this subject be fairly 
considered. 

Mr. HUNT said, it was his duty to 
call the attention of the House to certain 
provisions of the Bill with regard to the 
lending of public money. The Bill pro- 
posed that money should be advanced by 
the Public Works Commissioners in Ire- 
land to enable persons to form oyster beds, 
build piers and harbours, erect houses or 
sheds for the curing or drying of fish, 
and also to mend or repair boats and 
vessels, to purchase fishing gear, or for 
such other purposes as the inspectors 
might certify under their hands were ex- 
pedient. The money was to be advanced 
on the certificate of an inspector that 
the security was satisfactory. He appre- 
hended that in most cases the security 
would be personal security. He was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see the Irish fish- 
eries flourishing ; but in assenting to the 
second reading of the Bill, he wished it 
distinctly to be understood that he did 
not consent to many of the clauses as they 
now stood, because he thought it was im- 
possible to lend public money upon perish- 
able articles such as boats and nets, upon 
what he supposed was merely personal se- 
curity. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that in the pre- 
sent state of the matter what was wanted 
was a general Bill for the three kingdoms, 
instead of one applying to Ireland only ; 
for as soon as the Convention with France 
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was concluded some general legislative 
measure would be absolutely indispensable. 
It was not true that the decline of the 
Irish fisheries had been caused by the un- 
wise interference of the Legislature or of 
Parliament, but by the decline of the 
population—a fact that was very clearly 
established by the Royal Commission that 
sat on the subject—and mainly through 
the continual fighting that went on between 
those parties who wished to carry them 
on in one way and those who wished to 
carry them on in another. He sincerely 
trusted that in any fresh legislation on 
that subject they would adopt the same 
system in the three countries. As soon, 
therefore, as the Convention with France 
was signed he hoped they would have a 
general Bill brought in for the three king- 
doms. That would be better than any 
Government grant or exceptional legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BRADY said, he thought that no 
sufficient reason had been shown for not 
proceeding with the Bill; he believed that 
the Bill would greatly assist in the deve- 
lopment of the Irish fisheries, and he 
therefore trusted it would be referred 
to a Select Committee. The approaching 
Convention with France had no special re- 
ference to Ireland and ought not to be 
made the ground for obstruction to the 
progress of the present measure. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that hav- 
ing been a member of the Commission re- 
ferred to, he could state that what was 
most needed for the development of Irish 
fisheries was that some means should be 
adopted to preserve peace between the 
different fishermen. That Report had led 
to the appointment of an International 
Commission between France and Eng- 
land, of which he was also a member; they 
had agreed upon the abolition of all re- 
strictions beyond the three mile limit, and 
to establish a few simple police regulations 
for the preservation of order among the 
fishermen. He hoped, therefore, that this 
Bill would be simply read a second time, 
but that further progress should be stayed 
till after the production of the Report of 
the International Committee, which might 
render it unnecessary to send the Bill to a 
Select Committee. He approved of the 
abolition of restrictions in this Bill, but not 
of loans to fishermen, and pointed out that 
it would be impossible to take anything 
like adequate security, seeing the very 
perishable nature of the commodity which 
formed the chief security that could be 
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offered for the repayment of the loans. 
He approved, however, of advances being 
made for piers and harbours at fishing 
stations, because something like a valid 
security could be given. 

Generat DUNNE said, he should sup- 
port the second reading, with a view to 
send the Bill before a Select Committee, 
because the Convention between France 
and England would by no means settle the 
many questions which it was the object of 
this Bill to settle. Moreover, there was 
a decided difference of opinion between the 
English and Irish Fishery Commissions as 
to the desirability of permitting trawling, 
the Irish Commission being totally opposed 
to it, while the Report of the Deep Sea 
Fisheries Commissioners was in favour of 
removing all restrictions upon trawling. 
With reference to what had been said 
against the proposal to assist the Irish 
fisheries with loans, he maintained that 
the Government were still retaining to 
their own use £5,000 every year to which 
Ireland was entitled, and which was 
given her for the very purpose of pro- 
moting her fisheries. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he would 
strongly support the proposition for the 
second reading with a view of referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee, where it might 
be examined by Members who were ac- 
quainted with the subject and with the 
country. He thought that a further con- 
sideration of the measure would show that 
there was nothing to justify the assertion 
that it proposed the lending of the public 
money upon perishable articles. What was 
proposed was that the money should be 
lent upon such security as the Commis- 
sioners should approve of, and this need 
not be either of a personal or perishable 
character. 

Mr. Serveant BARRY thought that 
little disposition was shown to encourage 
the improvement and progress of Ireland, 
when a proposal such as this met with such 
an unfavourable reception ; but when he 
saw one Secretary of the Treasury nodding 
over the way to the ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, he felt sure that the scheme, 
whatever it might be, was doomed. Every- 
thing which had been said in the course of 
the debate showed that the Bill ought to 
be referred to a Select Committee ; but, at 
the same time, he would say that he advo- 
cated that course, not only on the ground 
advanced by other hon. Members, but be- 
cause he did not agree that it would be 
expedient to do away with all restric- 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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tions on fishing, because it would let in the 
employment of very destructive engines. 
So far as the loan question was concerned, 
he understood private loans were now 
advanced to fishermen on the security of 
the boats, nets, and gear, and that the 
results had been very successful. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuartrerton) hoped that 
any hesitation which the Government might 
have shown to refer the-Bill at present to 
a Select Committee, would not be imputed 
to any desire on their part to throw obsta- 
cles in the way of the development of the 
important branch of national industry to 
which it related. He could assure the 
House that the Government were very 
anxious to deal with a subject of this im- 
portance in a way that would be satisfac- 
tory to Ireland, and there was no objec- 
tion whatever to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee ; but they thought the best plan 
would be to wait until the Report of the 
International Commissioners, and the par- 
ticulars of the Convention were before 
Parliament, when they would be able to 
say at once whether it was advisable to 
send the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
expressed his gratification at hearing that 
there would be no opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill, and would have agreed 
readily to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, but he thought the facts stated by 
the hon. Member for Reading and the 
Attorney General ought to be sufficient to 
induce his hon. Friend to abstain from 
pressing for a Select Committee till after 
Easter. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that any Bill of 
the character of that now before the House 
ought to extend to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. He must condemn the princi- 
ple of the loans referred to in the Bill as 
contrary to sound political economy. 

Cotone, VANDELEUR said, he did not 
think that the Bill ought to be referred to 
a Select Committee. It altered materially 
the Act passed only last Session, and it 
was rather early to legislate again on the 
subjéct. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


WATERFORD COUNTY ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 
That Edmund de la Poer, esquire, was duly 
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elected a Knight of the Shire to serve in this 
present Parliament for the County of Waterford. 

And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, that the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That no case of general riot at the last Election 
was proved as would make the said Election al- 
together null and void. . 

That no evidence was adduced before the Com- 
mittee in regard to corrupt practices at the last 
Election. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee to be laid before this House.— 
(Mr. Adair.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 4, 1867. 


MINUTES.}— Pusiic Burs—First Reading — 
Mutiny.* 

Second Reading—Lyon King of Arms (Scotland)* 
(54); Sugar Duties * (70). 

Committee—Criminal Lunaties (55). 

Report—Criminal Lunatics (55). 

Third Reading —Sugar Duties * (70), and passed. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL—(No. 55.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tae Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the House go into Committee on this 
Bill, said, he had been asked by a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) whether a 
certain provision of the 5th clause did not 
interfere with the prerogative of the Crown. 
In reply, he begged to state that this pre- 
rogative was not questioned in any way by 
the Bill. Her Majesty ordered the con- 
finement of criminal lunatics during plea- 
sure under the 39 & 40 Geo. III. e. 94, 
before which time such lunatics were con- 
fined by order of the Court before which 
they appeared. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY hoped 
that the clauses of this Bill would be 
brought under the consideration of the 
Irish Government, with a view to the in- 
troduction of a similar measure applicable 
to Ireland. 
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House in Committee; Bill reported, 
without Amendment, and to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 4, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Wars anp Means—considered in 
Committee, 

Pusuic Bruis—Resolution in Committee—Burials 
(Ireland). 

Ordered—Burials (Ireland).* , 

First Reading—Burials (Ireland) * [109]. 

Second Reading—Tenants Improvements (Ire- 
land) [29], debate adjourned ; Bankruptcy * 
[74]; Judgment Debtors* [75]; Bankruptcy 
Acts Repeal* [76]; Petty Sessions (Ireland) 
Act (1851) Amendment * [87]. 

Committee—Canada Railway Loan * [99]; Court 
of Chancery (Ireland) [47] [n.P.]; Policies of 
Insurance * [85]. 

Report—Canada Railway Loan* [99]; Policies 
of Insurance * [85]. 

Considered as amended—Chester Courts * [69 & 
veh Sale and Purchase of Shares * [103]. 
Third Reading—Alimony Arrears (Ireland) * 

[98]. 


SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he would beg to 
ask the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is probable that 
the Schools Inquiry Commissioners will 
make their Report in the course of the 
present year ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that the Com- 
missioners had their Report now under 
consideration, and they hoped to be able 
to complete it before the end of the Ses- 
sion. If, however, that hope were dis- 
appointed, the Report would certainly be 
presented before another Session com- 
menced. 


NAVY—ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY 
AND LIGHT INFANTRY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STONE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the Order in Council of the 21st 
March 1862, forming distinct lists of 
officers for the Royal Marine Artillery 
and Royal Marine Light Infantry respec- 
tively, and providing that after those lists 
shall have been formed no more inter- 
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changes by promotion from one corps to 
the other should be allowed is still in 
force ; whether, in the opinion of the 
Board of Admiralty, such Orders in Council 
are to be construed as strictly as other 
Laws, or may be set aside at the discretion 
of the Board for any reason whatever ; 
and, whether in his opinion the recent 
promotions of a Colonel from the Royal 
Marine Artillery to be General in the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, and of an 
officer in the Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry to be General in the Royal Marine 
Artillery, were in accordance with the 
Order of March 21st 1862; and, if not, 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
of Admiralty to return those officers to 
the branches of the Service to which 
they were assigned under that Order in 
Council ? 

Mr. CORRY, in reply, said, that the 
Order in Council of the 21st March, 1862, 
forming distinct lists of officers for the 
Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, and providing 
that after those lists should have been 
formed no more interchanges by promotion 
from one corps to the other should be 
allowed, was still in force, and that in 
the opinion of the Admiralty such Order 
was to be construed as strictly as other 
laws. He would add that the recent 
promotions of a Colonel from the Royal 
Marine Artillery to be General in the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, and the 
transfer of a General Officer in the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry to be General in 
the Royal Marine Artillery, were not at 
variance with the Order in Council of 1862. 


Representation of 


IRELAND—MANAGEMENT OF CITY 
PRISONS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. VERNER said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce any Bill this Ses- 
sion to alter and amend the management 
of City Prisons in Ireland by Boards of 
Superintendence ? 

Lorp NAAS, in reply, said, it was not 
the intention of Government to introduce 
any special Bill, but that they would in- 
troduce one on the general subject of 
Prisons in Ireland, 


REWARDS TO INVENTORS—ORDNANCE 
AND PROJECTILES.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE STUCLEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
Mr. Stone 
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for War, Whether, previous to the disposal 
of any portion of the £22,800 proposed to 
be given to inventors, he is willing to ap- 
point a Committee to inquire into the 
claims of Messrs. Whitworth, Jeffery, Pad- 
wick, Lynall Thomas, Lancaster, and 
Captain Scott, all of whom have devoted 
much time, labour, and money in the im- 
provement of rifled ordnance and projectiles, 
and have hitherto not been rewarded ? 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, Government had no intention to ap- 
point any such Committee. There was 
already a department in the War Office 
which inquired very fully and thoroughly 
into these matters, but apart from that there 
was really nothing for a Committee to in- 
quire into. He was not aware that Mr. 
Whitworth had made a claim ; Mr. Jeffery 
had received a reward, Mr. Padwick had 
been offered a sum of money which he had 
refused, Mr. Lynall Thomas had become 
bankrupt, Mr. Lancaster had received a 
handsome sum, with which he was satisfied, 
and Captain Scott had made no claim. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
DISFRANCHISED BOROUGHS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, if the Boroughs of 
Lancaster, Great Yarmouth, Reigate, and 
Totnes are disfranchised, it is proposed to 
give votes for the respective Counties in 
which they are situated to those persons 
whom the Commissioners, after full in- 
quiry, have found to have been guilty of 
corrupt practices by either giving, promis- 
ing, or receiving bribes ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not think that the in- 
dividuals referred to should have votes for 
the respective counties in which the bo- 
roughs mentioned were situated. Their 
names were all scheduled, and he did not 
see that there would be any difficulty in 
providing against their exercise of the 
vote. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 

BILL—ARRANGEMENT OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MORRISON said, he would beg 

to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

If it is his intention to propose that the 

House should proceed with the Debate on 
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the Motion to go into Committee on the 
Bill to amend the Representation of the 
People, or the Amendments thereto, on 
Tuesday next, and to proceed thereafter 
with the Bill de die in diem, on the nights 
reserved to private Members as well as on 
Government nights, in the event of hon. 
Members who have Motions on the Paper 
consenting to waive their right to prece- 
dence on those nights ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or .,7He EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Government 
would take every step in their power to 
advatice the progress of the Bill, for the 
improvement of the Representation of the 
People; but of course it would be the 

_ utmost presumption in him to interfere 
with the privileges of Private Members 
on the nights devoted to them. He 
would leave the exercise of the enjoyment 
of that privilege to their discretion. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he for one 
would not waive his claim. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—THE PROPOSED ALTERATIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Sirk WILLIAM HUTT said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether, previous to Monday next, 
he will lay before the House, in a printed 
form, all the alterations which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have determined to 
introduce in Committee into the Bill 
for amending the Representation of the 
People ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be clearly impossible 
to comply with the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He did not know of any Go- 
vernment that ever existed which could tell 
all the alterations that might be introduced 
into such a Bill. At present the modifi- 
cations introduced by the Government were 
not so much alterations as additions, and 
they had reference chiefly to a series of 
clauses as to the modes by which the right of 
compound-householders to claim the fran- 
chise should be established. He was in 
hopes that he should have been able to lay 
these clauses upon the table that evening ; 
but he had not been able to do so on ac- 
count of the difficulty of the subject, and 
the great consideration which it required. 
He hoped, however, to be able to lay them 
before the House to-morrow, and in the 
hands of hon. Members by Saturday. 
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SIERRA LEONE—TRIAL BY JURY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the attention of 
the Government has been called to an 
Ordinance issued by the Governor and 
Council of Sierra Leone, removing the 
right of trial by jury in all civil actions in 
that Colony; and, whether a Petition 
against such Ordinance, signed by native 
merchants and other inhabitants of the 
Colony, has been received at the Colonial 
Office ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in reply, said, the 
hon. Member for East Surrey (Mr. Buxton) 
had already called the attention of the 
House to this subject, and had moved for 
Papers which had only that day been laid 
upon the table of the House. 


IRELAND—INSPECTORS OF COUNTY 
AND CONVICT PRISONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
a8 sm during the present Session, to in- 
troduce a Bill for the amalgamation of the 
offices of Inspectors General of County 
Prisons and Inspectors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland ; and, if so, whether such Bill 
will also contain a provision for transfer- 
ring prisoners for the future, sentenced to 
periods over six months, to Convict Prisons 
to undergo their term of punishment ? 

Lorpv NAAS said, in reply, that the 
subject was under the consideration of 
Government. A Bill was already in pre- 
paration which would have the effect of 
consolidating the present Prison Acts, and 
would prec J more uniform treatment of 
prisoners. It would, however, depend upon 
the state of public business whether it 
could be introduced at an early period. 


CATTLE PLAGUE—IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN CATTLE.—QUESTION, 


Mason JERVIS said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council for Education, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce a Bill to regulate the importation 
of foreign cattle into this country ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU replied, 
that a Bill had been prepared on the sub- 
ject of the cattle plague, which would shortly 
be laid on the table. Its object was to 
continue the Acts of last Session, which 
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would expire in August next, and to remedy 
some defects which experience had shown 
to exist in those Acts ; and also to embody 
Orders in Council, in order that they might 
at any time be put locally in force. 


JAPAN—EUROPEAN TROOPS AT 
YOKUHAMA,—QUESTION, 


Mr. OLIPHANT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What arrangements have been 
made with the Government of Japan relative 
to the European garrison at Yokuhama ; at 
what strength it is proposed that such gar- 
rison should be maintained ; whether it is 
intended to be permanent; and whether 
there would be any objection to laying the 
Correspondence upon the subject upon the 
table of the House ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that the 
arrangements which had been made with 
the Government of Japan relative to the 
European forces stationed there, extended 
over a considerable period. It was, be 
thought, in January, 1864, that two com- 
panies of infantry were first landed there, 
and in May of the same year further re- 
inforcements were applied for. Under the 
management of Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
our Minister there, the arrangements had 
been carried out with great good will, the 
Japanese Government undertaking to pro- 
vide barrack accommodation. In March 
of last year the War Office informed Lord 
Clarendon that under existing circum- 
stances it would not be prudent to leave 
less than a full regimentin Japan. Since 
that time the foree had remained there 
without any demand from the Japanese 
Government for their withdrawal, or any 
intimation that their presence was objec- 
tionable. The arrangement was of a tem- 
porary character, but the strength of the 
force there must necessarily depend upon 
the state of the country. There were not 
many Papers on the subject, and he had 
no objection to lay them upon the table. 


METROPOLIS GAS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is his intention to proceed with 
the Metropolis Gas Bill before the Easter 
Recess ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, the second reading of the Bill 
had been fixed for to-morrow, but it would 
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that day met a deputation at the Board of 
Trade, and had proposed to them that if 
it would satisfy the Gas Companies he was 
prepared to withdraw the first Bill and 
bring in another, leaving blanks for filling 
in the price and standard quality of the 
gas. He told the deputation that he would 
postpone the second reading of the present 
Bill till next Thursday, and if they should 
agree to his proposal he should then move 
that the Order for the present Bill be dis- 
charged, and should ask leave to bring in 
another, to be read a second time after 
Easter. 


QUARANTINE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
QUESTION, ° 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther, on the 25th of January last, the Lords 
of the Privy Council issued an Order per- 
mitting Dr. Edward Seaton to go on board 
the vessels called the La Plata, olus, and 
Menelaus, under quarantine at the Mother- 
bank, off the Isle of Wighi, ‘‘ without 
being in any way subject to the restraint 
of quarantine ;”” and, if so, on what prin- 
ciple Dr. Seaton was privileged to forego 
the requirements supposed to be necessary 
for the security of the public health ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGLU, in reply, 
said, the occurrence alluded to by the hon. 
Baronet took place during the very cold 
weather in January last. Quarantine was 
not founded on the theory that it was ne- 
cessary to stop the spread of yellow fever 
in cold weather, but rather to prevent in- 
jury tocommerce. If a vessel arrived at 
Southampton from the West Indies with 
yellow fever on board, that port would be 
declared infected, and every vessel pro- 
ceeding thence to foreign countries would 
be detained in quarantine. That would 
be injurious to commerce. Quarantine in 
this country was not a medical, but a com- 
mercial regulation. Dr. Seaton did go on 
board the vessels named ; but it was recog- 
nised by all foreign countries that medical 
officers had a right to board vessels in 
quarantine. 


CESSION OF RUSSIAN AMERICA TO THE 
UNITED STATES.—QUESTION. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he can give any 
information as to the reported cession of 
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Russian America to the United States; 
and, whether the Alentian Islands are in- 
cluded in the Russo American territory ? 
Lorv STANLEY: Sir, I have a tele- 
gram from St. Petersburg which in sub- 
stance is to this effect, that official intelli- 
gence has been received of the purchase of 
the territory by the United States. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that the arrangement is 
complete so far as the American Executive 
is concerned ; but the House is of course 
aware that, by the constitution of the United 
States, a treaty requires to be confirmed 
by the Senate, and I have not yet heard 
that that confirmation has taken place. I 
am not able to state whether the Alentian 
Islands are included in the ceded territory. 
I should rather think not. I-believe they 
are under the Government on the Asiatic 
side. But of that I am not quite certain. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF CON- 
STABULARY.—QUESTION, 

Mr. WHITWORTH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If there are any reasons 
why the Statistical Tables of the Reports 
of the Inspectors of Constabulary should 
not be alike in form ; and, if not, whether 
he will give instructions for the Reports of 
the Northern and Southern Districts to 
contain similar Tables to the valuable ones 
supplied by the Inspector for the Eastern 
Counties, Midland, and North Wales Dis- 
triets ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department has 
no control over the form in which these 
Returns areAlrawn up. They are certainly 
different in different parts of England, 
but I will make inquiry as to how uni- 
formity can best be secured. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE: I wish, Sir, to ask a 
Question of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, suggested by the extra- 
ordinary nature of the last Despatch writ- 
ten by the noble Lord to the Spanish Go- 
vernment. The Question I wish to put is, 
Whether the noble Lord will give the House 
any account or assurance of the state of 
our relations at this moment with the 
Spanish Government ? 

Lorp STANLEY: All the correspon- 
dence that has passed between the Spanish 
Government and that of Her Majesty is in 
the hands of the House. 
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Mr. OSBORNE: Has no answer been 
returned ? [** Order !’’] I wish to put this 
Question distinctly, and to have an answer 
without fencing. [‘‘ Oh!’’] Yes. It is very 
important. 1 speak with reference to the 
last despatch of-the noble Lord, in which 
a distinct threat is held out to the Spanish 
Government. I wish to know if the noble 
Lord has received any answer to that 
threat ? 

Lorp STANLEY: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that if he expects from 
me a definite answer, he must first put a 
distinct Question. He has now done so, 
but certainly he did not in the first instance. 
My difficulty in replying to him was this: 
—We have at this moment two questions 
pending with the Spanish Government, 
one relating to the Tornado, and another 
relating to the Victoria. I presume the 
hon. Gentleman refers to the latter. 
Then, with regard to that case, I can say 
nothing more than what I have stated— 
that the whole Correspondence, as far as 
it has gone, is in the hands of the House. 
I have not yet received any answer to 
the last despatch which concludes the 
papers. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—QUESTION. 


In answer to Mr. Goscuen, 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
hoped the House would consent to read 
the Bill a second time that night, and 
take the debate on going into Committee. 
That was the course which he found was 
approved by many hon. Members with 
whom he had spoken on the subject. It 
would enable them fully to debate the 
subject, and at the same time expedite 
the passing of the measure. 


WAYS AND MEANS— 
THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Ways and Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, when my right hon. Prede- 
cessor last year made his Financial State- 
ment, and offered to the House his Estimate 
of the amount of our income and expendi- 
ture, although the air was then apparently 
serene, we were on the verge of perhaps 
the most severe monetary disturbance and 
crisis that this — has ever experi- 
enced. It must therefore be a source of 
satisfaction to the right hon. Gentleman 
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that his Estimates, tested by a trial of so 


extreme a character, should yet have 
proved the sagacity of his calculations ; 
and it will not only be satisfactory to him, 
but I am sure to the whole House, when 
I tell them that notwithstanding the scenes 
of apparently extreme peril this country, 
as regards its financial condition, went 
through after that statement was made 
—notwithstanding the disasters experi- 
enced by the financial circles of this coun- 
try—the consuming power of the country 
never for a moment flagged, and the results 
are of a nature which, whatever may be 
the anticipations of the House, will, I am 
sure, be a source of as much satisfaction 
as surprise. 

Sir, the right hon. Gentleman estimated 
his income last year, for the year 1866-7 
at £67,013,000, and the actual income 
amounted to £69,434,000, showing a 
surplus of £2,421,568, and this after a 
period of trial which, so far certainly as 
the monetary interests of this country are 
concerned, has seldom been equalled. But 
what is most gratifying is that this sur- 
plus has been acquired mainly and almost 
entirely under the heads of Customs and 
Excise—by the consumption of sugar, of 
tobacco, of malt, and of spirits, The right 
hon. Gentleman estimated his Customs last 
year at £20,923,000; they have realized 
£22,303,000, showing an increase of 
£1,380,000. He estimated his Excise at 
£19,665,000 ; it has realized £20,670,000, 
showing an increase of £1,005,000. The 
other items in his Estimate have been 
realized, but they call for no particular 
remark. As the Committee will see from 
the items I have given them, the surplus 
is almost accounted for by the increase in 
the Revenue of the year under the two 
heads of Customs and Excise. The esti- 
mated expenditure for the year 1866-7 
was £67,031,000—including the sum of 
£369,000, Supplementary Estimates voted 
in the Session of 1867. The actual issues 
from the Exchequer during the year were 
£66,780,396. There has therefore been a 
saving effected of £251,000, so that the 
balance surplus of the year 1866-7 will 
amount to £2,654,172. This, of course, 
has exercised a very salutary influence on 
the balances of the Exchequer, which 
stand thus —on March 31, 1866, the 
balances in the Exchequer amounted to 
£5,851,314; and on March 31, 1867, to 
£7,294,151. 

Sir, it will now be my duty to call the 
attention of the Committee to the expendi- 
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ture for the present year 1867-8. I may 
mention, in the first place, that the Naval 
and Military Annuity granted to the 
Bank in 1823, which was designated 
at the time by Mr. Cobbett ‘ the Dead 
Weight Annuity,” and which has ever 
since borne that name, ceases, I believe, 
to-morrow. Though we shall have to 
provide a portion of that annual charge 
during the present year, that provision 
will be limited only to the last moiety, 
which is something under £300,000. The 
exact sum is £284,000. The estimated 
expenditure of the present year will 
stand in this wise — the interest on the 
Debt actually payable in the year, and 
providing for the completion of the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire for the 
conversion of the £5,000,000 of Debt, 
which, from circumstances to which I 
shall afterwards have to refer, is not yet 
completed—the total interest on the Debt 
actually payable, providing for that con- 
version, will be £26,000,000, The other 
charges on the Consolidated Fund will 
amount to £1,900,000. There is an in- 
crease—though a slight one—which arises 
from a change in the mode of meeting 
certain charges. Thus the salaries of 
the Masters of the Law Courts, which 
were formerly paid by fees, have been 
transferred to the Consolidated Fund, as 
the fees have been converted into stamps— 
the increased charges on the Consolidated 
Fund caused by this transfer will be ba- 
lanced by the increased receipts under the 
head of Stamps. The Army Services, in- 
cluding the Supplementary Vote for 
£500,000, will amount to £15,253,000, 
the Navy Services will reach£10,926,000 ; 
the Civil Service, £8,203,000; the Reve- 
nue Departments, £5,045,000 ; the Packet 
Service, £807,000; making a total es- 
timated expenditure for the year of 
£68,134,000. 

I now proceed to state in what manner 
the income to meet these estimated charges 
is to be obtained. We estimate the Cus- 
toms income for the year at £22,000,000. 
That is a diminution certainly upon what 
was received during the year just termi- 
nated ; but there are special reasons, and 
which are to us apparently valid, for that 
estimate; there were exceptional circum- 
stances concerning the consumption of 
sugar and rum last year, in consequence 
of the scarcity of barley, which very much 
affected the Revenue; and it would not 
be prudent to estimate the Customs at a 
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higher figure than £22,000,000. The 
Excise we estimate at £20;700,000; 
Stamps (including £100,000 for Common 
Law Stamps), at £9,550,000; Taxes at 
£3,500,000; the Property and Income 
Tax, £6,000,000; Post Office, £4,650,000; 
Crown Lands, £340,000; and the Miscel- 
laneous we put at £2,600,000. Under 
this last head there is an increase upon 
the previous year, which I think was 
£2,350,000 ; but there are items of a spe- 
cial character to the amount of £255,000 
which will accrue this year. These are: 
—estimated balance of Common Law 
Fee Fund, released under the recent 
Act, after paying salaries, &c., £80,000 ; 
the Japanese idemnity, estimated share 
of Great Britain, after paying the other 
Powers, £68,000; constabulary fines 
and penalties from Ireland, the salaries 
being provided for the future in the Esti- 
mates, £70,000; and re-payments by the 
Post Office and Mint, and other charges 
connected with the Post Office Annuities, 
and Mint, re-payable to the Exchequer, 
£37,000. These justify us in placing the 
Estimate under the head ‘‘ Miscellaneous ”’ 
at £2,600,000. The total estimated in- 
come for the year will therefore be 
£69,340,000, as against an estimated ex- 
penditure of £68,134,000; and this will 
leave an estimated suplus of £1,206,000 
for the ensuing year. 

Now, Sir, it is extremely easy, in mak- 
ing the Financial Statement, to proceed to 
this point ; but, having shown that we 
possess a surplus, our difficulties commence 
when we begin to consider how that sur- 
plus is to be dealt with. There can be no 
doubt that, leaving a moderate but suffi- 
cient balance, there is a sum, and not an 
inconsiderable sum, which may be applied 
to the general relief of the community. 
The question then arises in what manner 
this sum can be best applied in giving that 
relief. Of course, the first impulse of 
every mind under the circumstances would 
be to consider what taxes might be most ad- 
vantageously remitted. I would, however, 
remind the House that the remission of 
taxation during the last ten years—I take 
that period because it dates from the 
termination of the Russian War — has 
been very considerable. Irrespective of 
the reduction in the Income Tax, which 
never stood at so low an amount as it does 
at the present moment—namely, 4d. in 
the pound — irrespective, I say, of the 
reduction in the Income Tax, the remis- 
sion of taxation during the last ten years, 
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over and above the amount of taxes that 
have been imposed during that period, 
has not been less than £11,000,000 per 
annum. When, therefore, we consider 
the great reduction of the Income Tax, 
and the other great remissions of taxation, 
it is not very surprising that it is difficult 
to fix on any particular tax of that extreme 
severity and apparent injustice that all 
minds will agree at once that the resources 
of the country should be directed to al- 
leviate or remove it. There is, indeed, 
no tax at the present moment that injuri- 
ously affects the industry of any class of 
the community, except that affecting the 
industry of the producers of barley. I can- 
not avoid seeing that the incidence of the 
malt tax injuriously interferes with the in- 
dustry of a considerable portion of the com- 
munity. But to deal with that tax would 
involve a very large question. I have, 
indeed, in my generation, carefully con- 
sidered this question, and I have shown no 
desire to evade the difficulties attending 
the re-adjustment of a system which, as it 
at present exists, injuriously and inequit- 
ably affects the industry of a consider- 
able portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. I 
have, however, come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to deal with the malt 
tax, unless you do it in a very compre- 
hensive and effectual manner. It is quite 
impossible, with the resources at my dis- 
posal, that I can deal with this tax in 
this manner. Putting aside the malt tax, 
there is no particular tax that can be par- 
ticularly alleged to be one that unduly in- 
terferes with the industry of any portion 
of the community, or which from its severe 
and unequal pressure demands our imme- 
diate attention. There is no tax, of course, 
of which the removal or the reduction 
may not be vindicated and upheld by the 
most plausible reasons; but I maintain 
that, generally speaking, there is no par- 
ticular tax—with the exception which I 
have acknowledged, and with which I 
confess my inability to deal—there is no 
tax which demands, before any other, spe- 
cial consideration or immediate attention. 

Then, Sir, what is the next mode 
by which relief can be given to the 
general interests of the country? The 
next mode, of course, is the reduction 
of Debt. The attention of the Com- 
mittee will be obviously directed to the 
consideration of that question. Now, it 
is impossible to deal effectively with the 
reduction of the National Debt, unless you 
do it by means of some specific sum which 
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is charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and which is annually applied to that ob- 
ject. Of course, in considering the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the Debt, I do 
not want for a moment to advert to the 
existing law, by which occasional sur- 
pluses, when our account every quarter is 
periodically settled, are appropriated to 
the reduction of the National Debt. I 
take it for granted that no Gentleman on 
either side of the House wishes to inter- 
fere with the action of that law. It is 
founded on scientific principles, it is, as 
far as it goes, extremely useful and bene- 
ficial, and the effects of which have to a 
certain extent been satisfactory. But that 
is not a course of legislation by which 
we can deal on any large scale with such 
a question as the Public Debt. Now, if 
we admit that the only way of dealing 
effectively with the Public Debt is to 
deal with it by some specific amount 
which shall be charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, there are only two modes 
by which we can operate. The first 
is by a charge of that character, voted 
annually, when the Financial Statement 
is made, the amount of which shall be 
employed in the purchase and cancel- 
ling of stock and other public securi- 
ties—in short, what is called a Sinking 
Fund. Now, I have myself always locked 
with great disfavour upon that mode of 
operating on the Debt. I have always 
felt that, however sound might be the 
situation at the time when such a fund is 
established, whenever a strain should come 
upon our resources, such a fund would in- 
fallibly cease to operate. The last attempt 
made to establish a Sinking Fund upon 
this principle was made during the Russian 
war by the excellent Sir George Lewis; 
and I felt it my duty then to oppose the 
proposition. I was supported in that op- 
position by the right hon, Gentleman my 
predecessor —a rare and gratifying inci- 
dent; but notwithstanding our united 
efforts, 1 am sorry to say we were com- 
pletely defeated. But, Sir, Ministers— 
even those who are so popular as Lord 
Palmerston — are totally uninfluential in 
the long run against the inexorable logic 
of facts; and in a very short time there 
was no surplus to feed the Sinking Fund, 
and the only way in which the Sinking 
Fund could have been supplied would have 
been by the imposition of new taxes upon 
the community. That strain upon our 
resources which adversity brings, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman and my- 
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self had contemplated, did occur. I hap. 
pened to be in that year, 1858, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and I had the melan. 
choly satisfaction of proposing to the House 
that the Sinking Fund should be termi- 
nated ; and I think there never was a pro. 
position which was agreed to with greater 
unanimity; because the House thought 
that to inflict upon the country new 
taxes at a moment when, like the pre- 
sent, there was considerable monetary dis- 
turbance and pressure—and that to the 
amount of £1,500,000—for the purpose 
of paying off debt, would be to involve 
ourselves in a ruinous and really silly 
proceeding; and I think that was the last 
effort which will ever be made to establish 
a Sinking Fund upon the old principle. 
However, there is another method by 
which the reduction of the Debt can be 
effected. The Committee are of course 
aware of it. You may gran; Terminable 
Annuities, or you may even do better— 
you may convert Stock into Terminable 
Annuities; and that is a proceeding for 
which there are great facilities in this 
country, because the Government them- 
selves are very great holders of Stock; 
they hold Stock to the amount of many 
millions on account of the savings banks 
and other interests. Last year the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) called our . 
attention to this subject. He was im- 
pressed with the policy of dealing with 
the amount of our National Debt. He 
thought there having been a great remis- 
sion of taxation for many years, that the 
time had arrived when we ought to con- 
sider whether our surplus revenue should 
not be employed to that object. Now, Sir, 
although the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he opened his scheme, commenced with a 
sneer at myself, in consequence of an ex- 
pression which I had once used in regard 
to the Public Debt—but which I had 
never used in this House, and which 
therefore it was unnecessary for him to 
have taken notice of— 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he did 
not on that occasion allude to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Well, I suppose my natural ego- 
tism induced me to appropriate the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remark to myself. At 
any rate, I am responsible for using a very 
familiar expression regarding the Public 
Debt, though my respect for the House 
will not allow me to repeat it. I did an- 
swer a great booby on the hustings of 
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my county, who quoted the great amount 
of our National Debt as a reason why we 
could not vindicate the honour of the 
country, or even defend its independence, 
that, compared with such considerations 
the Public Debt would be—I will not use 
the familiar expression—but that it might 
be compared to the incision of the most 
troublesome though not really the most 
unpopular of insects. Now, although the 
right hon. Gentleman commenced his 
speech with that quotation, which, with 
the egotism that influences all men, I 
really thought was intended for myself, 
because I was guilty of the phrase, I en- 
tirely approved of the policy which it 
enunciated. I thought it a wise policy 
and a sound policy. The measures which 
the right hon. Gentleman brought forward 
to effect that policy were numerous. In 
some instances I thought them unneces- 
sarily complicated, and, further, that they 
attempted to deal with too great a space 
of time, and penetrated farther than it is 
necessary for Parliament to follow the 
scheme of a Minister. But these were 
small objections compared with the cha- 
racter of the policy itself, and I, and those 
with whom I act, entirely approved of that 
policy, and supported the right hon. Gen- 
tleman throughout. 

I must now very succinctly call the 
attention of the Committee to the general 
character of those plans of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; because one of them indeed 
very much affects—whatever may be the 
decision as to the proposals that I am 
going to make at the present moment— 
the state of our finances. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed first to cancel Debt 
to the amount of £5,000,000 which we 
owe to some of the savings banks, by its 
conversion into an annuity, which was to 
terminate in the year 1885—eighteen years’ 
time. One moiety of that £5,000,000 be- 
longed to the Post Office savings banks, and 
the other moiety to the old savings banks. 
The measure was agreed to; but before it 
could be carried into operation very great 
changes had taken place in the monied 
world, to which I have already referred, 
and it became impossible at that time to 
carryout the original intention. But for- 
tunately there was what was called a sus- 
pending power in that Act—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had discretion to 
suspend its operation, if necessary, and 
generally to act as circumstances would 
allow him for the completion of the scheme. 
Now the £2,500,000 that was applicable 
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to the Debt owing to the Post Office 
savings banks was lo upon im- 
mediately ; but there happened to be a 
considerable panic in the country, which 
caused a run upon the old savings banks, 
and the trustees of those savings banks 
did not feel justified in consenting to the 
conversion that was intended. They 
felt that, if the distrust continued to pre- 
vail, they might be called upon to realize 
other securities at greater loss and incon- 
venience than would result from real- 
izing the stock which was to be con- 
verted—and at one time it even seemed 
probable that they would have had to 
fall back on the great debt that we owe 
to the savings banks, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman formerly explained to the 
House. But I am glad to say that we 
now live in different times—those cireum- 
stances have disappeared, or are fast dis- 
appearing ; and I hope, and, in fact, feel 
confident, that we shall very soon be able 
to complete the first part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s plan—that which was agreed 
to—and I have accordingly made provision 
for it in the charges for the present year. 
It was necessary to advert to this in order 
to explain the amount of the interest of the 
Debt ; but I think that the Committee may 
fairly assume—certainly for this evening 
in deciding upon our general policy—that 
the operation of the right hon. Gentleman 
will be completed. : 
The next operation proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman was of a much more consi- 
derable character. He proposed to deal with 
no less than £24,000,000 of the Debt. It 
was an operation which would at once can- 
cel that amount of debt by its conversion 
into annuities to terminate in 1885. That 
operation he termed *‘ operation A; ”’ and 
then by a second operation, which was 
described as “operation B,” we were to deal 
with such amount of the Terminable An- 
nuities as represented the capital advanced; 
and fresh conversions were fixed upon this 
part of the arrangement—the operations 
extending to a very long period—I think 
its final solution was not to occur until 
the year 1905. At that time I expressed 
my opinion that that part of the scheme 
appeared to me of too complicated a cha- 
racter for us to adopt, and one which 
would unnecessarily extend the sphere of 
legitimate financial operations. But those 
were criticisms which, after all, do not 
affect the principle of the measure. l- 
though, however, neither of those mea- 
sures of the right hon. Gentleman has really 
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ever come into operation, it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that that fact was 
occasioned by any change in the Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government entirely 
approved the general policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject; and, if 
circumstances had permitted it, although 
they might have slightly modified some 
of the secondary arrangements, they would 
have loyally attempted to carry it into 
effect. But very considerable changes 
occurred in our financial position; and 
when we acceded to office we found that 
the surplus upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman counted as the basis of his 
operations had been already consider- 
ably diminished ; and circumstances were 
hourly occurring which created a further 
diminution or an almost entire absorption 
of it. There were the circumstances of 
the cattle plague, the distress of Irish 
railways, the battle of Sadowa, which 
brought about a complete revolution in 
our small arms, and other circumstances 
no doubt familiar to the Committee, which 
materially affected the surplus upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman had counted. 
The consequence was that it was quite 
impossible to proceed with that operation; 
and the House will perhaps recollect that 
on coming into office I made a statement 
on the subject, the fairness of which was 
not contested, and the policy of which 
was assented to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Now, Sir, I wish the Committee to con- 
sider to-night a proposition —the effect 
of a proposition — which I am going to 
make in reference to this large sum of 
£24,000,000, which is of a simpler de- 
scription than that recommended to our 
notice last year by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but to the merits of which, if the 
proposition have any merits, the right 
hon. Gentleman is solely entitled. What 
I wish the Committee to consider is the 
effect of cancelling this debt of £24,000,000 
by granting Terminable Annuities which 
shall cease in 1885; and which shall not 
be accompanied by any of those more 
complicated arrangements which would 
have extended it to the year 1905. Be- 
fore, however, the Committee decide on 
the proposition which we recommend, per- 
haps they will allow me to give some 
figures which will be explanatory of the 
result, and without which they can scarcely 
come to a decision on the subject. It is 
necessary that the Committee should bear 
in mind that this sum of £24,000,000 
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consists of two amounts. One is a sum of 
£18,000,000, and the other of £6,000,000, 
The interest upon these two amounts is 
payable at different times in the year, 
summer and winter—on one in July and 
January, and on the other in October 
and April. The plan we wish the Com- 
mittee to consider is this: we propose to 
convert the £18,000,000, now yielding an 
interest of £540,000 a year, into an annu- 
ity of about £1,332,000 per annum, ter- 
minating on the 5th of July, 1885, and 
payable half-yearly, the first quarter to be 
payable on the 5th of July, 1867. We 
propose to convert the £6,000,000, now 
yielding an interest of £180,000 a year, 
into an annuity, terminable on the 5th of 
April, 1885, of about £440,000, payable 
half-yearly —namely, on the 5th April 
and the 10th October, the first quarter to 
be payable in October, 1867. The total 
of both annuities will be £1,776,000. 
We have got an annuity, then, of about 
£1,776,000 by which to cancel this debt 
of £24,000,000. I wish to show to the 
Committee the amount of the annuity 
which will be payable in the present 
financial year. There will be one quarter 
payable on the 5th of July, 1867, on the 
annuity of £18,000,000, which will be 
£333,000, and a half-year on the 5th of 
January, 1868, on the same annuity, which 
will be £666,000. There will be, on the 
annuity for £6,000,000, a quarter payable 
on the 10th of October, 1867, amounting 
to £111,000. But we must add to our liabi- 
lities the interest of those two capital sums 
until the dates of conversion—making, 
firstly, for the one half-year on the 
£18,000,000 due the 5th of April, 1867, 
£270,000, and secondly, for the one half- 
year on the £6,000,000, due the 5th July, 
1867, £90,000, being a total of £1,470,000. 
But then of course we must deduct from 
that sum the interest we are now paying 
during the year for the £24,000,000 stock 
debt, which amounts to £720,000—so 
that the total additional charge for 1867-8 
will be £750,000. 

It will be necessary, in the next place, 
that I should put before the Committee 
what will be the effect of this operation 
in its entirety, and therefore I must take 
the next year, and see what will be the 
complete charge on the Consolidated Fund 
when the whole shall be in operation for 
the entire year. The future annual charge 
will be £1,776,000, less of course by the 
amount of the annual interest we are now 
paying on the capital sums to be converted, 
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which is £720,000. Therefore the increase 
of annual charge from 1868-9 up to 1885, 
when the annuity will cease, will be 
£1,056,000 per annum. But I must re- 
mind the Committee that the ‘ Dead 
Weight Annuity’’ which amounts to 
£585,740, from which the country will 
now be totally freed, has to be deducted ; 
and therefore, practically, the increase of 
annual charge by which we shall cancel 
this £24,000,000 of debt, will be a sum 
less than £500,000 a year. That is the 
proposition which we recommend to the 
Committee to adopt. It is a sensible and 
very considerable reduction of our Public 
Debt; amounting, coupled with the origi- 
nal measure which the right hon. Gentie- 
man carried last year, and which I hope to 
bring to completion, to £29,000,000 ; and, 
practically, it will be effected, as far as 
£24,000,000 is concerned, by a charge 
less than £500,000 a year. 

Now, Sir, if the Committee will, after 
consideration, adopt the measure we re- 
commend, the surplus of the year will 
be reduced by the sum of £750,000, 
and there will still remain a surplus of 
£456,000. Now, under ordinary circum- 
stances, if the balances in the Exchequer 
were in the same condition as they were 
in this time last year, I should not hesi- 
tate to recommend the Committee not to 
deal with that surplus. If our balances 
were £1,000,000 or £2,000,000 less, I do 
not think it would be wise to reduce a 
surplus of £456,000. But in the present 
state of our balances I think that we are 
justified in dealing with this portion of it. 
That portion cannot be very considerable ; 
but the great point is to employ our re- 
sources in the manner which will be 
most effective, and which will give the 
most sensible relief to the community. 
Although the amount is not large, there 
are several modes by which it may be be- 
neficially appropriated. After much con- 
sideration of the subject it appeared to 
Her Majesty’s Government that the manner 
by which the most extensive relief could 
be given would be by dealing with the 
question of Marine Insurances. That is 
a portion of our fiscal system which has 
long been open to various objections, and 
to which all persons who are interested in 
the transactions of trade have frequently 
called the attention of the Government. The 
Committee are probably aware of the ex- 
tremely complicated character of the law 
as at present existing in reference to the 
tax upon Marine Insurances. These duties 
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are based upon the principle of a graduated 
scale, and in that scale there are a great 
many degrees. They commence by 3d, 
per cent, and they go as high as 4s. per 
cent. They are so framed that precisely 
as the premium is higher—that is to say 
as the danger is greater—the duty in- 
creases. Therefore you are really taxing 
risks and inflicting a penalty on the in- 
curring of danger. Now, that isa principle 
which I cannot think the Committee will 
for a moment approve of. Moreover, the 
tax in its present form has led to great 
evasions; it is a great restriction upon 
commercial intercourse ; and in an infinite 
variety of ways this complicated arrange- 
ment of the duties of Marine Insurances 
exercises a very baneful influence upon our 
general commercial intercourse. What we 
propose to do is—with one slight excep- 
tion, which is rather of a technical than 
of a fiscal character—at least it is rather 
a technical than a fiscal reason which in- 
fluences us—is to establish one uniform 
rate of Marine Insurance, and to fix it at 
the lowest amount which now prevails. 
Therefore you will have for all policies, 
whether they be time policies or voyage 
policies, a uniform rate of 3d. per 
cent, except in the case of time policies 
exceeding six months, the duty on which 
will be 6d. percent. And the reason 
is that if that arrangement is not made no 
policies will be negotiated except time 
policies of the length of twelve months. 
Now the fact is that time policies for 
twelve months are not in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, nor the circum- 
stances under which we live; and there 
is no reason why time policies, with the 
rapid communication at present at our 
command, should be for a longer period 
than six months. But, certainly, unless 
that increase is made with regard to time 
policies after six months, it will have an 
injurious effect upon all voyage policies; 
and therefore we recommend that, in 
establishing what we wish to make a 
uniform rate, that exception should be 
sanctioned, with the conviction that after 
a short time the fashion of time policies 
for twelve months will become a thing of 
the past. 

Now, Sir, I have informed the Com- 
mittee of the state of our finances and our 
surplus, and the mode in which we recom- 
mend the Committee to deal with that 
surplus, [An hon. Memser; What is the 
amount of the reduction of the Marine In- 
surance?} It will cost about £210,000; 
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and will leave a surplus of £246,000, not 
an excessive, but, I believe, an adequate 
surplus, considering the state of the fi- 
nances and the general condition of the 
country. 

I have placed before the Committee the 
present general state of our affairs, and 
the mode in which we recommend them 
to deal with this surplus. But there are 
one or two other points which I ought to 
mention to the Committee or rather re- 
mind them of. They are aware, of course, 
that the tea duties annually expire in 
August, and that the Income Tax expires 
within twenty-four hours. It will there- 
fore be necessary for me to take these 
Votes this evening, and the Committee, I 
apprehend, will make no difficulty in 
their renewal. In November of this year, 
and in March of next year, Exchequer 
Bonds to the amount of £1,700,000 will 
become due, but we recommend them to 
be renewed. The floating debt of the 
country is very small, and it is really 
for the public convenience that they 
should be so renewed, and it is not with 
reference to any financial operation that I 
recommend it to-night, but because I think 
that, under any circumstances, it would 
be politic to renew them. 

Sir, I believe I have now informed the 
Committee of everything, and I hope they 
will approve of the propositions we have 
made for the reduction of the Debt. I 
am not myself an alarmist in public affairs. 
I do not awake in the morning believing 
that the country is going to be involved 
in a great European War. I have great 
confidence in the sagacity with which our 
affairs are managed by my noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley), and I hope that any ex- 
pectations that are afloat in the air may 
not be fulfilled; but it is impossible to 
shut our eyes to what is passing around 
us—to the state of Europe. The state of 
Europe is remarkable — it is at pre- 
sent an armed camp; and although I 
trust and feel confident that, so long as my 
noble Friend retains the management of 
our Foreign Affairs, we certainly shall not 
be involved in any unnecessary war, still 
at this time, when we are speculating on 
the fortunes and destinies of the nation, 
it is impossible to shut our eyes entirely 
to contingencies which, however impro- 
bable, may occur; and certainly I think 
that, if a Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
called upon to go into the market to raise 
money, he will walk with a prouder mien, 
and experience greater facilities in raising 
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money, if it can be shown that in the day 
of our prosperity we have made an hon. 
ourable and an honest attempt to reduce the 
amount of our National Debt. [ Cheers.] 
I hope I may construe that expression of 
feeling on the part of the Committee as 
sanctioning the measures which the Go- 
vernment have recommended to them, and 
with that observation, I will take the 
liberty of placing in your hands, Sir, this 
formal Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, the Duty of Customs now charged 
on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on 
and after the Ist day of August 1867 until the 
1st day of August 1868 on the importation thereof 
into Great Britain and Ireland, viz. 8. d. 


Tea the lb. 0 6 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he would take 
the earliest opportunity of thanking the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for his proposed reduction 
of the duty on marine policies. Consider- 
ing its amount there was no tax that acted 
so prejudicially to the trade of the country, 
and was so anomalous in its character, as 
the marine insurance duty. The right 
hon. Gentleman by this change was ren- 
dering great service to the commercial 
marine of the country. He would also 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the simplicity, and quiet, unassuming 
character of his Budget, and the extreme 
good sense in which it had been conceived. 
He ventured to say that it would commend 
itself to the general acceptance of the 
House. 

Mr. LAING said, that was not the time 
to enter into any detailed discussion of the 
measures which had just been submitted 
to the Committee ; but as the principle of 
the reduction of the National Debt had 
been discussed at such great length last 
year, he thought it advisable to offer a few 
words of warning on the subject. He 
would not then offer a decided opinion 
upon the proposition which had just been 
made to the Committee in reference to the 
Debt, because it was one that required 
very great consideration before the House 
committed itself to its adoption. A nation, 
like a landed proprietor when he found bim- 
self embarrassed with a heavy debt, might 
adopt either of two principles in deal- 
ing with its liabilities. It might proceed 
to get rid of the debt, either by pay- 
ing off part, while the value of the 
estate remained the same, or he might 
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continue to pay the interest keeping the 
amount of the debt the same while he em- 
ployed the surplus revenue in improving 
the value of the estate. In this country 
we had proceeded for a long series of years 
on the latter principle ; and that principle 
was summed up in a few words by the 
late Lord Sydenham, when he said that 
“the money of the country should be left 
to fructify in the pockets of the people.” 
The practical result of that system might 
be seen by contrasting our present state 
with that of 1815, at the termination of the 
great war ; the income of the country had 
increased three or fourfold, while the 
charge for the National Debt had slightly 
diminished. He wished to point out that 
the proposed system of temporary annuities 
to a certain extent involved the principle of 
a sinking fund. What was a temporary 
annuity after all but a compulsory sinking 
fund? It differed from an ordinary sink- 
ing fund in this—that being unable to trust 
their own virtue they pledged themselves 
to their creditors. Several inconveniences 
were inseparable from such a mode of 
proceeding. First, it was a more ex- 
pensive way of paying them off than the 
simple straightforward process of going 
into the market and buying up whatever 
the amount of surplus revenue permitted. 
In the next place, as being a compulsory 
sinking fund it was open to the objection 
that it created engagements that must be 
met, although circumstances might have 
completely changed in the meantime. In 
the instances referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman of money being borrowed for 
the Crimean war, if instead of applying 
the sinking fund, they had applied ter- 
minable annuities, they would have found 
themselves in exactly the same position— 
in the first year in which there was not a 
surplus they would have been obliged to 
put on increased taxes or borrow money. 
He merely pointed it out because the 
objection was certain to be raised when 
they came to consider the principle of the 
measure. With reference to the allevia- 
tion of the burdens of the people, he did 
not think they had yet arrived at that 
millennium in which there were no bad 
taxes to reduce. On the contrary, the 
discussions which had taken place respect- 
ing fire insurance made it obvious they 
clearly were not in that position ; and the 
discussions of last year on the post-horse 
duty, and other taxes of that description, 
showed there were still taxes which pressed 
heavily on the humble classes of the com- 
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munity, and which ought to be taken into 
consideration, when there was a surplus 
to dispose of. He reserved his opinion 
whether the whole or a portion of the 
present surplus, instead of being applied 
to the reduction of our National Debt by 
the establishment of temporary annuities, 
should not go to a further reduction of our 
present taxation. 

Mr. MARSH congratulated the Com- 
mittee on the very flourishing state of the 
revenue, notwithstanding the panic and the 
deficient harvest, from which the nation 
had suffered severely. He also congra- 
tulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the improved method of keeping ac- 
counts, under which fees which used to be 
paid to officers of Chancery and others 
were now to be paid to the Exchequer, 
and the salaries paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. This was a step in the 
right direction, and there were other parts 
of our financial system in which similar 
changes might be made with advantage. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wick (Mr. Laing). that 
there were many taxes still in existence 
which were very disagreeable and ought 
to be removed at the first opportunity. 
Some he thought actually did more 
harm than was compensated for by the 
revenue which they produced. In this 
class the licenses might be included. They 
were most objectionable. The tea licence 
caused that article to be sold dearer, whilst 
the Exchequer got very little by it, and 
the purchaser of a glass of sherry wine at 
a confectioner’s, paid 700 per cent more 
for it than he ought in consequence of the 
licence. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he rose merely to 
state the course he intended to pursue 
with reference to the Bill now pending (the 
Attorney’s, &c., Certificate Duties Bill) 
the second reading of which was adjourned 
a few nights ago. He did not wish to 
interfere with the chorus of approbation 
with which the Budget just disclosed had 
been greeted, beyond saying that he looked 
upon it as a grand testimonial to the suc- 
cess of the financial measures proposed 
during late years by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; but he never could 
consent to consider a Budget as entirely 
satisfactory which made a portion of its 
surplus depend upon the continuance of 
an unjust and oppressive tax. He would 
have preferred leaving the surplus at 
£156,000 rather than £246,000, for it 
was perfectly certain that in the course 
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of the year there would, owing to the 
elasticity of our commerce, again be an 
ample surplus in hand, and an unjust 
and oppressive tax of £90,000 a year 
might have been given up at once. He 
should consult those of the profession most 
interested in the Bill with regard to the 
course proper to be pursued in relation to 
it ; and if they were so enamoured of the 
Budget as to think that it ought not to be 
interfered with, even to the extent required 
to do them justice, le should not press the 
Bill forward in the present Session, other- 
wise he should name a convenient day for 
proceeding with the discussion on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill in question. 

Mr. WHITE said, he regretted he was 
unable to express his concurrence in the 
approbation which the Budget of the right 
hon. Gentleman had already elicited from 
the House. Its great blot was that it be- 
gan by asking from the people £2,000,000 
more than was disbursed last year. He 
had on several previous occasions protested 
against the magnitude of the expenditure 
proposed by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and had often urged on him 
the necessity of practising the economy 
he habitually inculeated. He must say 


that the present Government beginning by 


inaugurating so large an increase in the 
national expenditure led naturally to the 
inference that they were not merely in- 
different, but absolutely adverse to public 
economy. In following the financial policy 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the right hon. Gentleman had also imi- 
tated his eminent predecessor in his esti- 
mate of the incoming revenue of the cur- 
rent year. The right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) used sys- 
tematically to under-estimate the amount 
of the revenue, his desire being to apply 
as large a surplus as he could to the re- 
duction of the National Debt. This was 
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total abolition of the duty would lead to a 
vast augmentation of the underwriting 
business of this country. Again, our 
tariff was still disfigured by several duties 
which ought to be abolished. According 
to a recent Return he found, for instance, 
that the gross revenue derived from a 
duty of ld. per pound on almond paste 
was £1. From the same rate of duty 
on dried cherries £7, and comfits £9, 
the duty on the latter must, however, be 
retained, on account of the present scale 
of sugar duties. He (Mr. White) did not 
hesitate to express his conviction that it 
would have been much more conducive to 
the prosperity of the country had the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed the 
immediate abolition of all duties on coffee, 
cocoa, chocolate, currants, raisins, and 
other dried fruits, instead of the Budget 
which was now so favourably received by 
both sides of the House. 

Si GEORGE BOWYER said, he con. 
sidered that the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the reduction of the 
National Debt left the House in the same 
difficulty as they were placed in by the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire last year. 
He agreed in what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) that 
these complicated plans of terminable an- 
nuities and so forth resolved themselves 
into nothing more nor less than a sinking 
fund, which he (Sir George Bowyer) re- 
garded as an awkward and inconvenient 
way of paying debts. They could not 
get ls. more out than they put in. 
What, he asked, would be the result of the 
extinction of the £24,000,000 in eighteen 
years? Why, simply that there would 
be a surplus of something more than 
£1,500,000. But they had very nearly 
got this now ; so that it was in reality as 
broad as it was long. It seemed to him 





no doubt a very laudable ambition ; but | that the more advantageous plan would be 
he (Mr. White) would rather the funds | to pay the money over manfully at once, 
appropriated to such an object should be | and thereby extinguish so much debt. He 
derived from a diminished expenditure than | thought there were many taxes which 
from an increased draft on the industry | might be reduced without detriment to the 
and earnings of the people. With regard | revenue; and one of these was the duty 
to the proposed reduction of the Marine on fire insurances. The right hon. Gentle- 
Insurance Duty, he thought it would be | man the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
better to abolish it altogether. By the| said that in the event of a war the then 
Finance accounts for the year ending the | Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
31st March last he found the net pro-| able to go into the money-market with 
duce of the Marine Insurance Duty was | greater advantage on account of this ar- 
£472,561 8s. 6d., and seeing what a} rangement for the prospective extinction 
large amount of Marine Insurances were | of the Debt than he could otherwise do. 
effected abroad, he was convinced that the} He (Sir George Bowyer) could not see 
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this ; as it appeared to him that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would have a 
better chance of borrowing money if he 
could say, “‘ We have £1,000,000 surplus 
available now,”’ than if he said, ** Eighteen 
years hence £24,000,000 of debt will be 
extinguished.”” What were £24,000,000 
in comparison to the whole amount of the 
Debt? They were really not a bit more 
than the bite of that insect which had been 
referred to on a former occasion by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman dealt with a 
very serious matter in a very trifling way. 
It reminded him, in fact, of the proposal 
of the schoolboy who, hearing people say 
what a dreadful thing the National Debt 
was, said he would gladly give half his 
pocket money towards paying it off. He 
was unable to see any merit in the pro- 
posed arrangement. In the event of a 
war breaking out, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not be able to borrow 
money more advantageously than if these 
prospective reductions of the National 
Debt had not been determined on; but, 
on the contrary, he would then have rea- 
son to regret that he had pledged himself 
to this increased annuity. Indeed, the 
scheme was worse than the old Sinking 
Fund, which might be given up at any 
time when necessary, and the surplus re- 
venue taken. In the present instance, 
however, a pledge was made to give up 
the surplus revenue for eighteen years ; 
and even if a war broke out, the arrange- 
ment could not be changed. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, the latter part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
had given him unmixed satisfaction. Last 
year it was his duty to eall the attention 
of the House to the exceeding demerit of 
the tax upon marine insurances; and he 
hailed with great satisfaction the announce- 
ment that the tax was to be equalized and 
reduced to a minimum. Here, however, 
his satisfaction stopped. He regretted to 
find that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had re-produced a portion of his 
predecessor’s last year’s financial pro- 
posals, touching the terminable annui- 
ties. He (Mr. Hubbard) could not but 
express his deliberate disapproval of any 
sort of plan for reducing the National 
Debt while we had taxes pressing upon 
the industry and the prudence of the 
country, such as the duty upon fire insur- 
ances. When the hon. Member for Staf- 


ford (Mr. H. B. Sheridan) proposed that the 
House should repeat for almost the tenth 
time its condemnation of that obnoxious 
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tax, he (Mr. Hubbard) had taken the 
liberty of interposing, and begging the 
hon. Gentleman, out of courtesy to the 
new holder of the financial seals, not to 
press his Motion. He did so because he 
could not think it possible that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having in mind 
the numerous times the House had pro- 
nounced its views, could delay obedience 
to them, if any opportunity were offered 
of dealing with the impost. An opportunity 
had now arrived. We had a surplus of 
more than £1,000,000 ; and that surplus 
would more than exterminate the tax. Its 
original amount was £1,600,000; but 
half had been abolished. There had, no 
doubt, since been an increase; but he 
believed that the present produce of the 
duty would not exceed £900,000. There 
was not a man in that House — there 
was not an economist in the country—who 
had not pronounced this tax, both in prae- 
tice and in principle, to be one of the most 
mischievous that was ever devised. Al- 
though it was true that in time of war or 
pressure the House might be obliged to 
maintain, or even to impose, taxes which 
were injurious, it was ‘‘a new and horrible 
thing ” to pretend to reduce the National 
Debt by such means. The fire insurance duty 
was a tax, not upon the rich, but upon the 
middle and poorer classes, who could not 
afford to run the risk of fire; and it ought 
not to be continued for any such purpose 
as paying off £1,000,000 out of a debt of 
£800,000,000. He should therefore at a 
fitting opportunity feel it his duty to move 
a Resolution to the effect that, until the 
fire insurance duty is abolished, or consi- 
derably reduced, this House is not pre- 
pared to enter upon the consideration of 
any mode of reducing the National Debt. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker— 
Although, Sir, it is the general rule of the 
House that those Members who have the 
advantage of hearing the propositions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
postpone the declaration of any final judg- 
ment upon them, yet there are two reasons 
which make me desirous to address you 
on the present occasion. One is, that I 
think the simple character of the statement 
which has been so clearly submitted to us 
by the right hon. Gentleman makes it 
easier than under other circumstances it 
might have been to appreciate the nature 
of his proposals; and secondly, he has 
referred so pointedly to a portion of the 
scheme which it was my duty to submit to 
the House last year, that I think, not feel- 
ing myself incompetent to do so, it is only 
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fair that I should give him at once the 
opinion which I form on the proposals he 
now makes. With respect to the retro- 
spective part of that proposal I shall be 
very brief ; but I will venture to refer to 
one or two points on which it is possible 
that the right hon. Gentleman is in a posi- 
tion to give us further information. He 
did not enter upon any details with respect 
to the sources from which the great in- 
crease in the revenue from the Customs 
and Excise during the year 1866-7 has 
proceeded ; and I confess that I should 
be very glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
had given us the particulars, which I 
feel could not fail to be full of interest. 
The case of the Excise is, indeed, a 
very remarkable one, and well deserves 
the special attention of the House. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman stated at 
£900,000 the amount of augmentation 
which has taken place in the revenue of 
the Excise over and above the Estimate 
submitted last year. Now, Sir, I think 
these figures are among the most extraor- 
dinary that have ever been submitted to 
the House of Commons—and particularly 
on account of the singularly unfavourable 
character which the season of last year 
assumed, at the most critical moment, with 
regard to the yield and especially with 
regard to the quality of the barley harvest, 
upon which commonly it may be reckoned 
—at least, it has in former times been 
reckoned—the malt tax will depend to the 
extent of £500,000 or £1,000,000. To 
judge from the gross figures before us, 
and from such fragmentary information 
as has reached me, I am under the 
impression that, notwithstanding the ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable character of the 
weather of last August and September, 
which seemed in a great degree, in 
many parts of the country, not so much 
to damage as almost to destroy the bar- 
ley crop for maltirig purposes, yet I ap- 
prehend we must be in the condition of 
having received from the article of malt a 
revenue as large as, or probably even larger 
than, we ever have received in any former 
year. If so, this is a circumstance of very 
great interest and importance, for it seems 
to show that the consuming power of the 
community, even in regard to this, which the 
right hon. Gentleman seems to consider 
rather persecuted article, has reached such 
a point that beer must be brewed whether 
there is a fine barley harvest or not, and 
that the brewers, partly availing them- 
selves of the resources opened to them 
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by foreign barley, of which a considerable 
portion is of high quality—and partly fall- 
ing back on sugar and other materials, 
produce, even in a year of a very bad 
barley harvest, an amount of malt duty 
not less than that obtained in former years, 
even with the advantage of a very good 
barley harvest. It would be extremely 
interesting to be assured of this satisfac. 
tory circumstance, because it implies the 
removal of an element of very great and 
perplexing uncertainty which has always 
had to be encountered in calculating the 
revenue of the country. I presume, also, 
there must have been a considerable in- 
crease in the revenue from spirits, and 
consequently that the present working of 
the very high duties imposed for fiscal 
purposes may be judged, as far as present 
experience goes, to be satisfactory. With 
respect to Stamps, I observe that the actual 
revenue appears to have fallen slightly short 
of the Estimate submitted by me about 
twelve months ago. I shall be glad to 
know, if the right hon. Gentleman happens 
to have the information at hand, what 
are the items to which the shortcoming is 
to be attributed. [The CHancetor of the 
Excnequer: The total is only £20,000 
short.] The total deficiency is only 
£20,000; but although not in the same 
degree as the revenue from Customs and 
Excise, yet of late years the revenue from 
Stamps has exhibited a remarkable elas- 
ticity ; and this year, as I am reminded, 
there ought to be some receipts from the 
Courts of Justice Stamps above those in- 
cluded in my Estimate. I shall be glad to 
know what has been the actual result of 
our financial operations with regard to the 
Fire Insurance Duty. My hon. Friend 
who has just sat down (Mr. Hubbard) still 
apparently clings to that phantom expecta- 
tion for which he has always had a great 
attachment, and for which some hon. 
Members have had a greater and warmer 
attachment. I mean, that a great re- 
duction of the Fire Insurance Duty could 
in a great degree be compensated for by 
an augmentation in the number of in- 
surances. [Mr. Hupparp: I never said 
such a thing in my life.] My hon. Friend 
said just now that he anticipated that the 
revenue had been increased some £100,000 
in consequence of the diminution of the 
duty ; and therefore my hon. Friend has, 
not only in his life, but within a very recent 
portion of his life, said something which 
I, perhaps, put rather strongly—possibly 
more strongly than the form of expression 
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justified—but something which indicated 
an expectation that a very considerable 
increase of revenue had followed the re- 
duction of the duty. It would be important 
and interesting that even now or on 3 
future occasion we should be favoured with 
the exact figures of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because it is now two or three years 
since the first reduction of the Fire Insur- 
ance Duty was made, and the case can now 
be put completely before us. As far as my 
knowledge goes, there was no reason to 
suppose that the revenue from Fire In- 
surance Duty would be in so great or con- 
siderable degree replaced by the effect of a 
reduction, when you distinguish between 
the inerease due to that reduction and the 
regular annual progressive increase which 
the wealth of the country necessarily pro- 
duces. The right hon. Gentleman has 
been able to present to the Committee a 
most favourable statement of the condition 
of the country with respect to its financial 
resources. I consider that one of the most 
remarkable results of the great change we 
have passed through with respect to our 
commercial legislation and the liberty which 
has been given to the operations of trade 
has been, that along with a vast increase 
in the scale of those operations there has 
been an almost equal increase in their 
steadiness. It is not that the spirit of 
speculation is less active than in former 
times ; but if there be a peculiarity of the 
present time, it seems to be this—that 
whereas in former times, when what is 
called a panic occurred, and commercial 
men experienced a period of pressure, the 
effect of that pressure was felt in the 
diminution of the consuming power of the 
country, and, consequently, in the diminu- 
tion of the revenue, in a manner which we 
have now the greatest difficulty to realize. 
We now seem to pass through years of 
great and serious difficulty—years like the 
two last—without their appearing to leave 
the smallest trace upon the consuming 
power of the country or upon the revenue 
which is its produce. That is a cireum- 
stance of the greatest possible consolation, 
and it should encourage us to go forward 
in the path which we have for so many 
years been pursuing. I will not dwell at 
any length upon the subject to which the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White) 
referred, Ido not contemplate with satis- 
faction the augmentation of the Estimates 
for the present year. The Supplies which 
were voted last year, the demands for 
which were laid on the table twelve months 
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ago, amounted to £38,205,000, including 
the Army, Navy, Civil, Miscellaneous, 
Packet, and Revenue Estimates. If I 
have put the figures together accurately, 
the present Estimates for the same classes 
amount to £40,234,000, which represents 
an increase of £2,029,000. 1t is not upon 
an occasion like this that this augmenta- 
tion can be duly analysed, or that the 
grounds of the claims for such increased 
expenditure can be discussed. Far less 
would it be upon an occasion like this, so 
far as I am concerned, that any endeavour 
should be made to impart a political aspect 
to such a discussion. But, speaking gene- 
rally, I own I do not think the circum- 
stances of the country such as to warrant 
this very serious additional outlay. I 
know that on many points it is impossible 
to question those charges without joining 
issue in the most serious manner with Her 
Majesty’s Government, and there are par- 
ticular reasons at the present moment in 
the gravity of the political issues that are 
pending why every man must desire not to 
multiply, but rather to reduce and diminish, 
those points on which the House, or any 
portion of it, may be in conflict with the 
Advisers of the Crown. Certainly, in view 
of these circumstances, I, for one, should 
be and am disposed to examine more 
slightly those particulars than I should be 
disposed to do in the circumstances of an 
ordinary year. Some of these augmented 
charges have reference to purposes of great 
importance, and I would even venture to 
hope there are among them items in respect 
to which discussion in this House may lead 
to a diminished demand. For the pre- 
sent, however, it is not my intention to go 
beyond those general observations. I will 
therefore pass on to consider the mode in 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to deal with the surplus at his command. 
That surplus, I calculate, is £1,206,000. 
I may be permitted to observe—not in the 
way of criticism of what has fallen from 
him—that nearly the whole of that surplus 
would actually have been applied during 
the year 1867-8 to the liquidation of the 
Debt had the plans of last year taken effect. 
An Act which was passed early in the year, 
if carried out to its full extent during 
1867-8, would have applied about £150,000 
to the liquidation of the Debt in the form 
of terminable annuities. A greater mea- 
sure which was pending at the time we 

uitted office, and which the right hon. 

entleman found himself, owing to aug- 
mented charges, obliged to drop, would 
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have entailed, if I remember rightly, for) be difficult to devise some arrangement 
the year 1867-8, a charge of about’ which would enable them to attain that 
£1,000,000. Consequently, the whole of end. The cases adduced by the hon, 
the money with which we have to deal is Member for Brighton (Mr. White) do not 
money which, if these plans had been awaken in my mind so much emotion as 
carried forward to their consummation | they have stirred up in his. Nothing, I 
from the time they were introduced, would _ admit, can be more ridiculous than to read 
actually have been disposed of for the pur-| a list of trifling and trumpery articles, 
pose indicated. I would depart from the happily now very short, on which the duty 
order pursued by the right hon. Gentle- | is still continued, and, at first sight, no- 
man, and deal first with that portion of the | thing can be more absurd than to levy £9 
surplus which he proposes to apply to the @ year upon comfits. But then these du- 
reduction of the Marine Insurance Duty. | ties are not to be considered alone ; they 
Undoubtedly, there are a large number of must be looked on as outworks and de- 
imposts, a list of which it is impossible to fences of great branches of the Customs 











survey without feeling a strong desire that 
it may be in our power, from time to time, 
to apply to them the beneficial effects of 
growth in the revenue, and so gradually 
mitigate the burdens or remove them alto- 
gether. I, for one, cannot except to what 
is said by those who point out that licence 
duties are among those which it would be 
most desirable to reduce, and in some cases 
remove, and altogether and among these 
especially the duties upon locomotion. In 
point of fact, they tax, at its very root, 
the whole raw material of labour, because 
the movement of the industrial portion of 
our population from place to place is an 
essential portion of the cost of production ; 
and these taxes are, therefore, more ana- 
logous to the taxes upon the raw material 
of industry than I think all or any of the 
other taxes to which allusion has been made. 
I can assure my hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard) 
that I am no admirer of the Duty upon 
Fire Insurance. All I plead for is that 
when we deal with that duty—not the 
part of it which relates to stock-in-trade, 
but that which relates to buildings—we 
should remember how closely that duty is 
associated with property, and should con- 
sider this element of the question along 
with others—the possibility, if we part 
with it, of obtaining a fair substitute from 
property in some less objectionable form. 
I cannot help thinking that if there be a 
widely spread and earnest desire in the 
House to make with respect to the Fire 
Insurance Duty—not that sort of reduction 
which we sometimes make in order to 
obtain an augmentation of revenue—but a 
root-and-branch reduction, so that the act of 
insurance should no longer be felt to be a 
sensible burden—if the House were dis- 
posed to take that view of the matter, and 
at the same time were indisposed to grant 
to property remissions that might be fairly 
claimed by trade and labour, it would not 
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jrevenue. What would be the effect of 
‘abolishing the duty on comfits? There 
_would be a most enormous increase in the 
| importation of comfits? You would be 
able to put them into your tea and coffee, 
and use them there with just as much 
satisfaction as we now use the article 
ealled sugar. Sugar would, in fact, come 
to us under the name of comfits. Whether, 
in proposing to reduce the duty on Marine 
Insurances, the right hon. Gentleman has 
made the very best choice among the many 
claims which present themselves, I cannot 
undertake to determine. But I think 
these two points may be safely assumed. 
In the first place, a great deal is due to 
the initiative of the Government, and to 
the superior means which the Government 
must possess for making a selection among 
many competing claims in the application 
of a surplus revenue. In the second place, 
unquestionably, the duty with which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to deal, 
whether it be or be not the most excep- 
tional upon the list, is a duty which ur- 
gently calls for revision. So far as I am 
concerned, I have not the smallest inten- 
tion of entering into any controversy upon 
that point, but shall thankfully accept the 
very simple, and at the same time the very 
effective proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man respecting this duty, which is totally 
indefensible in its present form. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
leave himself a surplus of £246,000, and I 
earnestly hope that the House will not 
countenance any invasion of that moderate 
sum. My hon, Friend (Mr. White) says 
I have a habit of systematically under- 
estimating the revenue of the country. 
Now, if my hon. Friend will only travel 
back to a period when there was, un- 
fortunately, a greater pressure upon our 
resources than there now is, and when in 
certain instances the actual revenue fell 
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short of my Estimates, he will find that at 
that period I was more than once accused 
of systematically over-estimating the pro- 
duce of various branches of -the revenue. 
The truth is that a very salutary practice 
prevails in estimating revenue—I mean, 
that of paying very great respect to the 
opinions and judgment of the able and 
experienced gentlemen who are at the 
head of the revenue departments. I say of 
myself, and I should say of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is not wise that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, either of 
this day or of any day, should take too 
much into his own hands the business 
of estimating revenue. You must proceed 
upon fixed rules, and these cannot be well 
propounded or applied without a great and 
determining regard to the judgment of those 
who are at the head of your Revenue de- 
partments. I believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman has been guided in the Esti- 
mates he has submitted to us to-night by 
just and sound principles; and I am quite 
sure it would not be wise in us to under- 
take upon our own responsibility and im- 
perfect information to question these Esti- 
mates for the purpose of throwing the right 
hon. Gentleman into a deficit by our 
eagerness to deal with some of the taxes 
which still press upon us. Regarding the 
£210,000, then, which is to be applied in 
the reduction of the duty on Marine In- 
surances and the £246,000 of surplus as 
fixed points, I come to the measure by 
which the right hon. Gentleman will dis- 
pose of the principal part of his surplus— 
a fresh investment in those terminable 
annuities originally created by Sir — 
Lewis, which will come to an end in 1885. 
Here I must say—and I say it in no 
spirit of complaint—I think that in all 
probability the right hon. Gentleman has 
exercised a sound discretion in liberating 
himself from that portion of the measure 
of last year—which may be called the 
secondary portion—which dealt with the 
fruits of the reduction to be effected by the 
primary portion, and which ranged over 
alonger period. If I had been able to 
deal with the measure of last year, I think 
it is very probable that the same result 
would have happened. Parliament is jus- 
tified in saying with regard to such a mea- 
sure, ‘* Do not take the question too much 
or too long out of our view. Come back 


to us when you are prepared to recommend 
a further adjustment of national income to 
national debt; but do not ask us for too 
much at a time.” 


I have no complaint to 
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make of the right hon. Gentleman on that 
score, and think that, upon the whole, he 
he has taken the wise course. But now 
comes the question—Is the basis of his 
measure just and sound? Here I must 
say that I have undergone no change in 
the opinions I held last year, and, more- 
over, I must express the conviction that 
of the objections which were stated by 
several hon. Members last year, and which 
have been re-stated to-night, a large por- 
tion arise from want of minute and accurate 
acquaintance with the subject, which is of 
a complicated character, and upon the 
complications of which the merits of the 
ease really depend. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) is a Gentle- 
man to whose speeches, in regard to finan- 
cial questions especially, we always listen 
with the greatest advantage. But I differ 
from him in what he has said to-night. He 
tells us there are two systems which he 
places in contrast one with another, and 
with regard to which he leaves his own 
preference not a subject of much doubt. 
One of these systems is, diminishing your 
debt ; the other is, leaving the money with 
which you would otherwise diminish debt 
to fructify for the benefit of the nation 
through the reduction of taxation. Now it 
appears to me that that is not a just or a 
true statement of the case, and that when 
you talk of the “ fructification ”’ of money 
—I accept the term, which is originally 
due to very high authority—for the public 
advantage, there is none much more direct 
and more complete than that which the 
public derives from money applied to the 
reduction of debt. For what becomes of 
that money? It is not sent to the moon 
—it is not exported from the country. It 
finds its way into the money-market of 
London, and that is the point whence loan- 
able capital finds its way to the most 
direct and profitable employment in cheap- 
ening production and stimulating industry. 
In my opinion, therefore, it is an entire 
fallacy to suppose that the question lies 
between the diminution of debt and 
allowing your capital to fructify. I 
contend, on the contrary, that there is 
no surer method of promoting an imme- 
diate and profitable application of capital 
than by reducing debt. Of course, that 
proposition would require to be modified 
under given circumstances. Suppose, for 
instance, this was a country with a National 
Debt held mainly by foreign creditors. 
The question then would assume a different 
aspect. But in our own case, our National 
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Debt being held in overwhelming propor- 
tion by Englishmen, the money applied in 
reducing that debt will take its first start 
in London, where it is paid ; [Sir Gzorcz 
Bowyer: Then why reduce the debt at 
all?] and I think the proposition may be 
broadly laid down that such an application 
of money is immediately profitable, not 
merely with regard to the commercial and 
political stability which you acquire by pur- 
suing such a course in finance, but with re- 
ference strictly to the industrial pursuits of 
the country. Then, my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Laing) says this measure involves the prin- 
ciple of a sinking fund, and my hon. Friend 
(Sir George Bowyer) dwells much more 
strongly and with less limitation upon that 
point, no doubt because he has not studied 
the subject of a sinking fund so carefully 
as my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Laing). 
Now, I deny that in its ordinary and usual 
application this measure involves the prin- 
ciple of a sinking fund atall. I cannot 
justify this denial now, because to do so 
would require a very long and minute state- 
ment. But the essential point in our con- 


dition, which relieves a measure of this 
kind at the present day from the objections 
applicable to the sinking funds of former 
times, is that we not only have an Exche- 
quer account, but a great banking account 


to manage. That banking account is com- 
monly in a surplus, even when the Ex- 
chequer is in a deficit. Under no cir- 
eumstance is it likely, except in the exigen- 
cies of war—a general war—that both 
those accounts should be in a deficit toge- 
ther ; and I will undertake to prove that 
setting aside the contingency of a deficit so 
arising, there cannot be the loss of one 
single farthing from the operation of the 
measure proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It is much too complicated to go 
through the several cases. The essential 
point to be kept in view is that your bank- 
ing account is one upon which you have a 
steady and a uniform surplus, upon the con- 
tinuance of which you may pretty confi- 
dently reckon ; that you are always looking 
for investments of that surplus from year 
to year; that those annuities afford the 
means of making such investments ; and 
that the profit of your banking account is, 
in point of fact, your own profit, because it 
is as much a business carried on for the 
benefit of the State as any branch of the 
national revenue. I do not pretend to have 
proved this proposition, I am only stating 
the effect which a close investigation of 
the case will, I believe, produce upon the 
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minds of hon. Members. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundalk (Sir George 
Bowyer) challenges the whole policy of 
reduction. He says, ‘‘ Why reduce the 
debt at all?”” Well, that likewise opens a 
very wide goin ; but I hope that, with- 
out pretending to aim at as wide a discus- 
sion of that question as it deserves, I may 
call the attention of the House to a half- 
sheet Return, No. 69 of the present Ses- 
sion, which contains matter of considerable 
importance in relation to this point. It 
may, however, be enough for the present 
purpose to stand upon this basis—that the 
reduction of the Debt has been recognised 
in this country as a principle of public 
policy ever since our Debt began to be 
created—with the exception, of course, of 
those unfortunate periods when we were 
obliged to go on adding to it ; and that 
reduction was sought to be effected in two 
modes—first, by the application of sur- 
plus revenue, and secondly, by means 
of terminable annuities. A principle of 
policy so established and recognised has 
something to say for itself even independ- 
ently of the abstract argument. I may 
assume that the House of Commons does 
not intend to reverse that policy. I may, 
at any rate, throw on my hon. Friend the 
burden of proof, and say, ‘‘ Why not re- 
duce your debt?” The Legislatures and 
Administrations of this country have estab- 
lished this policy as right ; and let us now 
see how it has been acted on. From 1834 
onwards a regularly increasing sum has 
been applied to the reduction of the Debt 
by the fixed operation of law through the 
medium of terminable annuities. In 1834 
a sum of £2,076,000 was so applied. The 
amount increased progressively; in 1855-6 
it passed £3,000,000, and ‘n 1858-9 it 
was nearly £3,500,000. Then fell in the 
terminable annuities. In the year 1860-1 
we paid only £1,292,000 ; but the pay- 
ment of 1865-6 was raised to £1,673,000. 
And now in this year with which the 
right hon. Gentleman has to deal falls in 
the ‘‘ dead weight ’’—asum in round num- 
bers of £600,000 ; and if no endeavour is 
made to replace it, it amounts to very 
nearly an abandonment of our policy, and 
is as much as saying that we will adopt 
no means for a reduction of our Debt, ex- 
cept the application of the casual surplus 
of revenue. The occasion does not admit 
of lengthened argument ; but I will quote 
an example which I think the House will 
do well to bear in mind ; and I say, let us 


ae be ashamed to follow a good example, 
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find it where we may ;—let us not be 
ashamed to cross the Atlantic and to ren- 
der 9 just tribute of admiration to the 
courage and forethought with which the 
American people are at this moment bear- 
ing a burden of taxation which, both in 
amount and in kind, makes their conduct 
a marvel, because they think that the true 
secret of their future power lies in the 
steady and rapid reduction of their Debt. 
Sir, I think that the authority of the 
British Legislature so adopted—repeated 
and echoed from the other side of the At- 
lantic—has a weight which it is very diffi- 
cult to resist. At any rate, it is worth 
while to consider what the Americans have 
really done. The American debt reached 
its highest point on the 31st of August, 
1865, when the total amounted to 
2,757,000,000 dollars. Immediately after 
it reached that point the process of reduc- 
tion was commenced ; and on the 30th of 
June, 1866, it had been reduced to 
2,650,000,000 dollars. By the 31st 
of October, 1866, it was reduced to 
2,551,000,000 dollars ; and by the Ist of 
January, 1867, to 2,543,000,000 dollars. 
Thus the total decrease of the debt between 
the 3lst of August, 1865, and the Ist of 
January, 1867, was 214,500,000 dollars, 
or very nearly £43,000,000, all taken out 
of the taxation of the country in a period 
of sixteen months. And, Sir, I must say, 
passing by the argument of my hon. Friend, 
when I see such facts I am infinitely more 
impressed with the greatness of that people, 
and with the formidable character of the 
conflict which we or any other country 
would have to sustain upon entering into 
conflict with them, than if, instead of thus 
applying their resources, they had idly and 
vainly imagined that the secret of their 
security lay in endeavouring to maintain 
huge armaments in time of peace. I be- 
lieve they judge rightly in the calculation 
they have made—and made deliberately— 
with regard to the true basis of national 
power, that their means ought to be hus- 
banded and saved in ordinary times, but 
should be developed freely and without 
stint in periods of emergency. Therefore, 
80 far from aceeding to the doctrine of my 
hon. Friend that we should not reduce our 
Debt, I cherish the hope that this magni- 
ficent example set by the American people 
will have an effect not only in England but 
in Europe, and will shame the nations of 
the Continent into an abandonment of that 
suicidal policy by which they are wasting 
the resources created by the thrift and in- 
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dustry of the people in what is either an 
idle parade or, worse, a source of positive 
danger ; because to be ready with the 
means of conflict is, perhaps, the very 
course which may tend to render conflict 
itself possible. These are the feelings with 
which I cannot help contemplating the 
policy of America with regard to the re- 
duction of the National Debt ; and I am 
sure that the sentiment of this House would 
be to convey, if we could, to the American 
people and their able Minister of Finance, 
Mr. M‘Culloch, our hearty congratulations 
on what he has achieved, and our best 
wishes that he may long continue with the 
same vigour and prudence thus wisely to 
apply the resources of his country. Not 
that we can expect a continuance of the 
same extraordinary and unheard-of mea- 
sures by which so much has been already 
done, for human nature can hardly stand 
such a strain; but I trust that the Ame- 
rican people may persevere in the vigorous 
prosecution of the decision at which they 
have arrived as to the true policy they have 
to pursue; and I believe that the same 
policy which is good there is good here and 
good elsewhere. Really, what the right 
hon. Gentleman now proposes, and what I 
proposed last year, shrinks into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with what the Ame- 
ricans have done; and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dundalk takes advantage 
of that, and says, ‘*‘ What is £24,000,000 
out of £800,000,000?”’ But I say it is 
something. Do not despise small things. 
If we have the self-denial and courage to 
do this now, the year after we may have 
self-denial and courage enough to do some- 
thing more. The language of the hon. 
Baronet seems to me like that of the young 
spendthrift, who, when he has reduced 
himself to the last fragment of his pro- 
perty, finds it so little that it is not worth 
keeping. But my hon. Friend, instead of 
tempting us as he does—instead of ap- 
proaching us on the frail side of human 
nature, and endeavouring to take advan- 
tage of our weakness, ought, on the con- 
trary, to have appeared here as a prophet 
of truth, and endeavoured to brace us up 
to the manly discharge of our duty. I 
would request my hon. Friend to reflect 
upon these matters of grave importance ; 
and when he next addresses the House I 
hope it will be in a manner more worthy 
of his position, and of that recondite, well- 
stored, and long-tried wisdom which he 
possesses. In conclusion, I beg to say 
that I cordially concur in the proposition 
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of the right hon. Gentleman; and I must 
add that if in this year, when we are about 
to cease to pay £600,000 of the “ dead 
weight,” some proposition of this kind 
had not been made, it would have amounted 
to a dereliction of duty. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman deserves credit for having 
resisted the temptations to which he must 
have been subjected; and I believe the 
course he has taken a wise one, and one 
well adapted to the promotion of the na- 
tional wealth. 

Mr. READ said, that judging from the 
applause which had greeted the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s statement from the 
other side, and from the silence with 
which it had been received on that side, 
the Government had consulted the wishes 
of the party opposite rather than those of 
his own party. He knew it was a Divine 
principle to love our enemies ; but it did 
not follow that they were to shirk their 
friends, or to ignore what was due to them. 
It might be a true saying that the acknow- 
ledgment of our faults was half their 
remedy ; but in this case they had the 
acknowledgment of a grievance, and a sub- 
stantial grievance, not only without any 
attempt at a remedy, but with the adoption 
of measures that would prevent the chance 
of a remedy for many years to come. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had reduced the 
malt tax even by one-fifth—if he had re- 
duced the duty of 2s. 74d. a bushel to 2s. 
—this would have brought the revenue 
derived from malt to £4,000,000, and the 
right hon. Gentleman might then have 
instructed the Committee which was about 
to sit to consider whether the duty thus 
charged on malt might not be transferred 
to beer. In that case the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have earned the confidence 
of the agricultural class, and he would 
have conferred a special benefit on the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire seemed 
surprised that the duty on malt should 
have yielded such a large return during 
the present year; but the result was ex- 
plained by the comparatively fine crop of 
1865, and the bad yield and harvest of the 
following year, which rendered good barley 
in demand, and which brought even the 
dark-eoloured barley into request. The 
supply was rapidly exhausted, and the 
duty would fall off. With regard to 
the other propositions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and especially with regard to 
his proposition respecting marine insur- 
ances, he must say that if he would dabble 
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in insurances, whether by land or water, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
have relieved the agricultural interest from 
the beggarly insurances they were now 
obliged to pay on their cattle and hail po- 
lities. They produced a very trifling re- 
venue, but were a source of great annoy- 
ance to those who had to pay them. The 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
said we ought to borrow an example from 
America, and strive to reduce cur National 
Debt. He (Mr. Read) wished they could ; 
but however desirable it might be to pay 
off our Debt, he did not think the means 
used by the Americans—a high tariff and 
a depreciated currency—would find favour 
in England. 

Mr. POLLARD - URQUHART said, 
there were two things which disappointed 
him in the Budget. He remembered the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had once 
stated that the taxes ought .‘o be reduced 
to £60,000,000 ; but now, he was sorry 
to say, not only was there no attempt to 
bring the reduction to £60,000,000, but he 
thought they were getting farther from it 
than ever. His next point of disappointment 
arose from the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That right hon, Gentleman was the author 
of the novelof Sybil, and in that novel he 
complained that taxes were laid on the 
comforts of the people for the benefit of 
the Whig oligarchy. But now that the 
right hon. Gentleman was himself in office, 
there was no attempt to reduce the taxes 
on the comforts of the people. The right 
hon. Gentleman had a splendid opportunity 
before him. If he had raised the income 
tax to 7d., which was its normal amount, 
and that to which all were accustomed, he 
might have made large reductions on those 
taxes which pressed on the comforts of the 
people. For example, with the surplus 
which would then have been at his dis- 
posal, he might have repealed the malt tax. 
If he had added only another 1d. or 14d. 
it might have enabled him to repeal half 
the malt tax. With regard to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, it was not’ so 
clear a matter as the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to think, It was worth 
consideration whether they had yet arrived 
at such a financial millennium that they 
would reduce no further the burdens on the 
people, but were free to give their whole 
attention to the reduction of the Debt. 
What was the object of paying off the 
National Debt? It was not like the 
debt of a private individual ; it only repre- 
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sented a certain annuity. He was glad, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had given notice of a Motion which would 
raise the whole question at some future 
time. Even with regard to the taxes 
which were to be reduced, he doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
_ chosen his tax in the wisest manner. He 
was glad, however, to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose to reduce 


the balances in the Exchequer, for he 


thought that a time of adversity might yet 
come ; and as to what had been said about 
bad harvests, it should be remembered that 
bad harvests usually affected the revenue 
of the second year after their occurrence. 
Cotonen BARTTELOT said, his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down proposed 
to get rid of the malt tax by placing an 
extra 13d. on the income tax. Now, he 
was one of those who considered that the 
malt tax was a great grievance, and he 
had worked hard, and he believed con- 
scientiously, for its repeal. But he wished 
to remind those who had worked with 
him that this end could be secured only 
by consulting the House of Commons, 
and offering to the House some proposal 
which would commend itself to the common 
sense of hon. Members. In this view of 
the case the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had acted wisely; if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had proposed the repeal of the malt 
tax, although the proposal would have met 
with warm approbation by those who had 
agitated for the repeal, he firmly believed 
the Committee would have rejected it, and 
then in what position would the malt tax 
question have been? Three or four years 
ago there was a large surplus, and that 
was the time when the malt tax ought to 
have been dealt with; but the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone), in 
his wisdom did not think so. He had no 
doubt his right hon. Friend the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was sincere 
when he said that he would like to deal 
with the malt tax; but he was satisfied 
that the mere remission of £1,200,000 
would have been of little benefit to the 
barley growers, and would only have 
shelved the question fora time. The tax 
was a large one, and it could not be dealt 
with in a small way. But he did not 
see why the tax should not be removed 
from malt to beer. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire said that the 
repeal of the malt tax would be the death- 
blow of indirect taxation, because spirits 
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were included in the same category with 
beer. But they were not parallel cases, 
They would be so if, as in the case of spirits, 
the tax was removed from the raw to the 
manufactured article—from malt to beer. 
He proposed to move on a future day for a 
Committee to inquire into that question of 
the malt tax; and he hoped that their 
labours would expose the great injustice of 
that impost, and would show that that in- 
justice could be removed in some unobjec- 
tionable manner. 

Mr. MORE observed, that when a de- 
putation of farmers asked the advice of 
Mr. Cobden, with respect to the subject 
of the malt tax, he told them that they 
could not possibly expect any reduction in 
it until there was a reduction of public ex- 
penditure; and he regretted to hear that, 
so far from any such reduction taking place, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rather an- 
ticipated that there would be an increase. 
In past years the leading newspapers of 
the country had expressed their surprise at 
hon. Members urging the malt tax as a 
great grievance, and recently they had ex- 
pressed just as much surprise at the com- 
parative silence of county Members on the 
subject since the present Government had 
been in office. He was afraid that if they 
wished to estimate the liberality of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer towards the 
farmers, they must take some other test 
than that of the malt tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman informed a deputation of farmers 
in 1852 that he was prepared to deal par- 
tially with this tax; but that he did not 
receive sufficient support from the country 
party. He did not speak in hostility to 
the right hon. Gentleman; because from 
the great influence he possessed, and the 
interest he manifested in everything con- 
nected with counties, he possessed the sym- 
pathy more or less of every county Mem- 
ber, though they did not appear to support 
him. He (Mr. More) believed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would gladly 
deal with this tax if other Members of the 
Government would permit him to do so and 
his party would support him; and he was 
convinced that if he brought in a measure 
for the reduction of the malt tax a large 
number of Liberal Members would support 
him even against their own party. The 
hon. Member for West Sussex had pre- 
pared the House for the course which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken, 
and there was now the objection which 
formerly existed to his moving for a Com- 
mittee on the tax; because the hon. and 
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gallant Member could not have moved for 
it before the Budget without some misap- 
prehension arising that the Committee was 
to be proposed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
dealing with the tax. 

Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY admitted 
that in selecting the duty on marine in- 
surance for a remission of taxation, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken a 
very proper course, for that and the charge 
on fire insurance were, perhaps, two of 
the most objectionable imposts which now 
existed. With respect to the mode of re- 
ducing £24,000,000 of the National Debt 
by the means of terminable annuities, he 
thought that there was considerable force 
in what had been stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wick (Mr. Laing), that the scheme 
was adopted because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wished to pay a larger sum 
than he had money to pay it with. The 
great blot in the scheme was that by this 
proposal the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not only dealing with the Budget of 
1857, but with those of eighteen succeed- 
ing years, and the plan was defective on 
that ground, although he agreed that the 
very best way of preparing the country to 
bear a war expenditure was to reduce the 
National Debt in time of peace. It might 
be that before eighteen years elapsed, and 
at the very time they were raising taxes 
to pay the annuities, they would be going 
into the market to borrow money. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had dealt 
simply with the surplus, the case would 
be wholly different. As he had stated on 
a former occasion, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer set aside £500,000, and ereated 
terminable annuities, payable over 100 
years, he might pay off £10,000,000 of 
the debt, and that course would be one 
free from the objections which had been 
raised to the proposed plan by many hon. 
Members. At the same time, he (Sir 
Francis Crossley) was so convinced of the 
necessity of reducing the Debt that he 
would accept the proposition of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in lieu of what he 
considered would have been a better one. 
He regretted very much to see an increase 
of expenditure to the amount of £2,000,000 
in time of peace, and could not divine any 
reason for it. So far from it being neces- 
sary to have a large expenditure in time 
of peace, that we might be prepared for 
war, he believed that we should be far 
better prepared for war if we considerably 
reduced the enormous expenditure we went 
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to in time of peace. The people of the 
United States were able to pay off a con- 
siderable portion of their debt, not by keep- 
ing up a high rate of expenditure, but by 
reducing their expenditure in time of peace. 
We, in England, however seemed to have 
adopted the plan of increasing our expen- 
diture when we were involved in war, and 
maintaining it at something near the same 
level when peace was restored. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had listened 
to the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with mixed feelings. He was 
gratified at the clearness of his statement; 
but, on the other hand, he strongly objected 
to some of the propositions the right hon. 
Gentleman had made. For instance, he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman was 
correct in saying that scarcely one tax was 
now levied in this country which could be 
regarded as operating at all oppressively, 
He (Mr. Fawcett) would not refer to the 
malt tax, but he thought the taxes on lo- 
comotion, hackney carriages, and tea were 
objectionable ; besides which there were a 
number of small Customs duties which 
yielded no great revenue, but which en- 
cumbered and embarrassed the trade of 
the country. That, however, which im- 
pressed him with the greatest degree of 
anxiety, was the fact that in a time 
of peace our expenditure had increased 
£2,000,000—and he could not discover 
the slightest reason or justification for that 
increase. It seemed a very incongruous 
thing to him that at the very time they 
were inaugurating a scheme for the redue- 
tion of the National Debt, we should be 
incurring an increased expenditure. With- 
out wearying the House with giving reasons 
for it, he would say that he was in favour 
of reducing our National Debt in time of 
peace, agreeing with his Friend the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) 
that it was an act of prudence which 
they owed to posterity. The right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire alluded in 
glowing terms to the magnificent efforts 
now being made in this direction by the 
people of the United States. But how 
have they reduced their debt? They did 
not rely upon elaborate schemes of finan- 
ciering, but they had made up their minds 
to reduce expenditure, to keep up taxation, 
and resolutely to apply the great surplus 
of each year, not in any fantastic schemes, 
but in the plain, simple process of cancel- 
ling so much debt; and that was the only 
honest, satisfactory, and straightforward 
way of reducing debt. He looked with 
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most startled alarm upon the state of the 
Continent of Europe at the present time. 
Every country seemed to be rushing upon 
a mad career which must land them in 
ruin; and without exaggeration, he be- 
lieved that, with one or two exceptions, 
there was not a Continental State which 
was not each year spending more money 
than it raised by revenue. If that policy 
was continued it must lead to disastrous 
conclusions. Europe, as the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire had said, 
was never so full of armed men as at the 
present time. Do not let us follow in the 
same mad career. He was afraid there 
was a wish in some quarters to do so, and 
that partly explained the additional expen- 
diture this year of £2,000,000. He thought 
the scheme of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for reducing the National Debt 
had many of the defects of the old Sink- 
ing Fund. By this arrangement, as by a 
Sinking Fund, the country arranged to pay 
off debt by agreeing to increase its annual 
burdens. But if next year, from bad har- 
vest, the breaking out of war, or some 
other unfortunate cause, our expenditure 
should exceed our revenue, the scheme of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
be carried out. If it were carried out it 
could only be in the same way as Mr. 
Pitt’s Sinking Fund was carried out, either 
by borrowing money to pay the anfual 
charge, or—a more objectionable course 
—by imposing some additional taxation, 
which must to a certain degree embarrass 
the trade of the country. Therefore, any 
scheme of reducing debt by terminable 
annuities involved more or less the defects 
and mischiefs of the old Sinking Fund. 
They ought to adopt one of two plans for 
reducing the National Debt. If there was 
a surplus they might do as the Americans 
had done, and apply the surplus at once 
to cancel so much debt. In that way they 
would reduce the annual burden, and get 
all the advantage of the principle of com- 
pound interest ; because if they cancelled 
£1,000,000 of stock this year the annual 
burdens next year would be less by 
£30,000 ; and therefore, if they had the 
same expenditure and the same taxation, 
instead of a surplus of £1,000,000 there 
would be a surplus of £1,030,000 appli- 
cable to the reduction of the Debt. The 
other way of reducing the Debt, if they 
were enamoured of terminable annuities, 
was this. The difference between a per- 
manent annuity of £3 a year and a tem- 
porary annuity of the same amount, ex- 
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tending over fifty, sixty, seventy, or eighty 
years, was of very trifling amount; and 
therefore if they had £1,000,000 at their 
disposal they might apply it by transfer- 
ring permanent stock into long annuities, 
by which they would create terminable 
annuities, without any increase of the na- 
tional burdens, and without taxing posterity. 

Mr. M‘KENNA: I cannot permit the 
unmixed eulogium of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
and that of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Mr. Faweett) upon the 
American financial system, to pass without 
some protest on my part. If the American 
system is to recommend itself to this House 
and to the world it will be in my opinion 
the triumph of the principles of protection. 
The Americans, to this day, maintain a 
system of protection of the most enormous 
and extravagant proportions, as well as a 
system of irredeemable paper money. Be- 
fore they return to the system of payment 
in coin they commence the reduction of 
their debt, and no doubt they deserve credit 
for the efforts they have made, which have 
accomplished the reduction of £30,000,000 
or £40,000;000 by paying back the holders 
of bonds with greenbacks which they had 
issued at pleasure. The first duty of a 
man anxious to pay his debts is to discharge 
his promissory notes in coin, or, what is 
equivalent, in exchange for coin, and the 
same principle applies to a State, with 
whom the first duty should be to apply its 
surplus means to restore the integrity of 
its currency. With respect to the stric- 
tures on the mode of reducing the debt 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer — namely, by creating terminable 
annuities, there is some force in them ; 
but it appears to me that the system 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is a judicious compromise between 
what is most desirable and what is most 
practicable. A State is about as wise and 
provident as the average of the units of 
which it is composed andno more. In our 
private affairs, we are in the habit of placing 
ourselves under stoppage for a short period 
to accomplish some future advantage; and 
although perhaps that system is not as 
efficacious or as sound as the reduction of 
all unnecessary outlay, and the immediate 
application of surplus to the payment of 
| debts, it is found to be more consonant 
‘with our natures, and is unquestionably 
more successful in practice. In this light 
‘I view the annuity scheme of the Chan- 
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between two principles of economy, and 
such as a private individual would be the 
most likely to adopt successfully in his own 
affairs. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he had 
been led to suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have felt it his duty to do 
something more with respect to the fire in- 
surance duty. It was not his intention to 
diseuss the policy of reducing the Debt, 
which was the policy laid down last year 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lancashire ; but he rose for the pur- 
pose of giving notice that on an early day 
he should raise the question in a definite 
manner, whether the Resolutions of the 
House upon the subject of the fire insur- 
ance duty should be altogether passed 
over, or whether they should proceed to 
diseuss the problem for the extinction of 
the National Debt. There had been no 
petitions presented for paying off the Na- 
tional Debt ; but petitions in vast numbers 
had been presented, and Resolutions had 
been passed, in favour of a reduction of the 
duty on fire insurance. He could hardly 
understand how the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire insisted upon treating 
that duty as a charge upon property—the 
way to test that would be to propose a duty 


upon property of all kinds, and the aboli- 


tion of the duty on fire insurance. He did 
not think it right or statesmanlike to 
approach the reduction of the National 
Debt until all taxes were remitted which 
pressed upon prudence and forethought. 
Mr. GREENE said, he differed from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
proposal to reduce the National Debt by 
terminable annuities. It was a mere de- 
ception. A much more simple plan would 
be to reduce it year by year by the appli- 
cation of his available surplus. By that 
means they would avoid the risk of having 
to tax the country to pay off debt when, 
perbaps, they might be borrowing money 
to pay for a war. He thought a revision 
of the licence system was very much re- 
quired. It was most unjust as a principle 
to tax men for their trade ; but before he 
would consent to remit the tax on attor- 
neys’ certificates, he must ask the House 
to consider how the entire hop duty had 
been placed on brewers when it was taken 
off the hop-growers. It was just to remit 
the tax on hops ; but when it was charged 
directly on brewers, and became an aug- 
mentation of the malt tax, it became most 
unjust. He should take an early oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the whole 
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subject of licences. It had been suggested 
that a substitute for the malt duty might 
be found in a tax on beer ; but if it were 
to be repealed, it ought to be repealed 
entirely, and not added to the price of the 
poor man’s beer. If the farmers desired 
it he should rejoice at the repeal of the 
tax; but he thought that before proceeding 
to pay off the National Debt, they should 
reduce the burdens on the country. That 
would enable them to pay off the Debt ina 
more consistent manner. England was 
becoming richer every year, and he be- 
lieved that, with proper management, the 
present Government, whom he believed to 
be thoroughly practical business men, would 
be enabled to propose such a reduction of 
taxation as would pave the way to the re- 
duction of the Debt in a more consistent 
manner. 

Coronet SYKES said, he must express 
his hearty approval of the determination of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to operate 
on the National Debt, though probably he 
might not entirely concur in his modus 
operandi. He would prefer the simple 
operation of applying the annual surplus to 
the reduction of the National Debt. But 
what was proposed was a step in the right 
direction: it was a diminution of the charge 
on the country, and therefore it had his 
approval. It had been said by the last 
speaker that they should diminish taxation 
before attempting to operate on the National 
Debt. But it should be remembered that 
the present amount of taxation was the 
consequence of the National Debt. The 
interest of that Debt, including man- 
agement, terminable annuities, and in- 
terest of Exchequer bonds and bills, 
was £26,233,287 a year, which must be 
raised by taxation. The labouring classes 
had a greater interest in the reduction of 
the National Debt than any other portion 
of the community, for taxation on articles 
of consumption was necessary to pay the 
interest. In the year ending the 3lst 
March, 1866, £21,276,000 was derived 
from Customs duties, and £19,788,000 
from Excise duties, making a total of 
£41,064,000. Now, the Customs duties 
were derived chiefly from articles consumed 
by the labouring classes—tea, sugar, coffee, 
&c. The importer was compelled to add 
the duties to the sale prices ; and the re- 
tailer did the same, and the consumer 
therefore had to pay 20 to 30 per cent 
more for articles of necessary consumption 
than he would have had to pay, if it had 
not been necessary to raise so large an 
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amount of Customs duties for the payment 
of the interest of the National Debt. The 
same argument applies to the Excise du- 
ties—spirits, wine, beer, &c. The work- 
ing man, therefore, has a deep interest 
in the reduction of the National Debt. 
The Americans were doing precisely what 
we would not do. During the war they 
had an immense expenditure, but they 
had a system of taxation commensurate 
with it. Since the termination of the war 
they had diminished their expenditure ; 
but the people submitted to be taxed as if 
the war still continued. There was there- 
fore a large surplus of revenue which they 
applied to the reduction of their debt ; and 
within little more than one year they had 
reduced it to the extent of £40,000,000. 
One word as to the obligations we had in- 
curred. Take, for instance, the question 
of fortifications. Thecountry had engaged 
to lay out on fortifications £6,995,000; of 
which £3,491,000 had been already ad- 
vanced. There remained £3,500,000 to 
be provided for. But this was not alluded 
toin the Budget. Then, again, the ar- 
mament of the defences when completed 
would require 1,104 rifled guns, and cost 
£1,882,000. We were also pledged to 
the extent of millions for dockyard exten- 
sions, barracks, public works, &c. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not said 
one word about these prospective claims 
on the finance of the country. So long 
as the National Debt existed with an an- 
nual charge for interest to the amount of 
£26,000,000, taxation must be kept up 
for the payment of interest. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he entirely con- 
curred in the general feeling of satisfac- 
tion with which the House had heard the 
Financial Statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was marked by severe 
simplicity and prudence. That simplicity, 
he hoped, would be accepted by the House 
as an evidence of the real intention of the 
Government to enable them to deal during 
the present Session with the great subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. He could not 
conceive anything more unfavourable to 
the complete discussion and solution of 
that question than being embarrassed dur- 
ing the Session by any complicated mat- 
ters of finance. He also thought the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman de- 
served to be admired for its prudence. He 
had not in the present posture of affairs 
attempted to do battle with any great re- 
mission of taxation. He had done well 
and wisely in pursuing the course marked 
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out by the speech of his predecessor last 
year in attempting to effect a reduetion of 
the National Debt. He thought the House 
might safely adopt the method of dealing 
with the National Debt indicated in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that night. He did not think that the 
propositions deserved the criticisms which 
had been passed upon it, and which 
seemed to him to be of rather a pedantie 
character. There was a general disposi- 
tion to ery out againt the principle of sink- 
ing funds; but it must not be forgotten 
that we should never have got rid of so 
large a portion of the Debt had not 
£3,000,000 per annum of ‘it been con- 
tracted in the form of terminable annui- 
ties, and he must ask what was the use of 
indulging in abstract speculations when 
they had such a cogent argument before 
them? The question of extinguishing the 
National Debt was not simply an arith- 
metical question—it was a moral question, 
and he ventured to express his earnest 
thanks to those Chancellors who had de- 
clined to yield to the pressure of particu- 
lar class interests, which were seeking to 
get rid of the taxes that pressed most 
peculiarly upon them. It was in con- 
sequence of the resistance of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to such pressure that the 
right hon. Gentleman was enabled that 
night to remit a tax which he regarded as 
being the most unjust. He wished, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to one other tax which might 
be considered without materially trenching 
on the Budget. He had for some years 
brought under consideration the unjust 
character of some of the charges upon loco- 
motion, and he succeeded at last in ob- 
taining from the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer some remission ; but there still 
remained the vexatious tax levied upon 
hackney carriages in the metropolis. 
This was a tax levied originally for the 
purpose of improving the communication 
between the City of London and the 
Houses of Parliament and the Courts at 
Westminster. At that time the road lay 
through a miserable lane, which was al- 
most impassable, and the consequence 
was that most persons chose to make 
the passage by water. No sooner was 
the tax levied than by a dexterous move- 
ment the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of that day converted the tax into a source 
of Imperial revenue. At that time hack- 
ney carriages, or, as they were now more 
generally called, cabs, were almost ex- 
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clusively used by the wealthier classes, but 
now they had become conveniences for a 
very large portion of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. The charge upon these 
vehicles was perfectly amazing, it being 
no less than ls. a day on each. If the 
proceeds of the tax were applied to local 
improvements something might be said in 
its favour; but there was no pretence for 
its being made a source of Imperial re- 
venue. This tax was not levied on con- 
veyances anywhere else. In all other 
parts of the kingdom the only duty paid 
by these vehicles was the ordinary tax upon 
horses and carriages. The result of this 
tax was that the public had to put up with 
bad cabs. There was no objection to the 
impost being levied in the metropolis as it 
was in Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and other large towns; but in its 
present form the burden was most objec- 
tionable, and if it were removed one good 
result would be that a better class of 
vehicles would be provided. Although 
the total sum raised by its means was but 
small, the pressure upon the proprietors of 
the street cabs was enormous. He did 
not intend to press his views on this sub- 
ject upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the form of a Motion; but he hoped that 
that right hon. Gentleman would take the 
matter into consideration, and would allow 
the Secretary of the Treasury to bring in 
a Bill to amend the laws relating to this 
duty, so as to subject the metropolitan cabs 
to the ordinary horse and carriage duty 
only. He regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dudley (Mr. H. B. Sheridan) 
should have given notice of his intention 
to raise the issue of the reduction of the 
Fire Insurance Duty against the scheme 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. No 
doubt the question would be brought under 
the notice of the House with all the vast 
machinery of agitation which insurance 
companies could bring to bear upon the 
minds of Members of that House, and 
might therefore find more support than 
it deserved, The hon. Gentleman had 
denied that the Fire Insurance Duty was 
in any way a tax upon property ; but he, 
on the contrary, believed that that duty 
was only a bad method of collecting what 
was really intended to be a tax upon per- 
sonal property. Although bad in the 


mode in which it was collected it repre- 
sented one of the most ancient forms of 
taxation with which the country was ac- 
quainted—namely, a tax upon personal 
property possessed by individuals. 


Mr. Ayrton 


The 
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fire insurance duty was only a means of 
ascertaining the quantity of personal pro- 
perty of which the individual was pos- 
sessed ; but it was open to the great ob- 
jection that it only included those who con- 
sented to assess themselves by taking out 
a policy of insurance. If the owners of 
property insisted on being relieved of that 
tax, the question would arise, how they 
were to levy a substitute for it on the 
visible personal property of the country, 
If the House should like to add to the 
income tax 2d. in the pound, and take off 
that and some other duties, it would, he 
believed, be a very wise proceeding ; but 
it was not just to the mass of the people 
that there should be an agitation on the 
part of the owners of property to relieve 
themselves of that tax unless they would 
frankly tell the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that they were ready to submit 
to another impost which would yield an 
equal amount to the revenue. He must 
also express his deep regret that, instead 
of having a diminution of the national 
expenditure, they should be compelled to 
bear so large an increase as £2,000,000 
to that increase in the present year. He 
hoped that that increase might be regarded 
as temporary, and that the Government 
would apply themselves earnestly to the 
question of reducing the public expendi- 
ture, so that if they remained in office till 
that time next year they should not have 
to ask the House to raise Ways and 
Means to the enormous amount that was 
asked that night ; because if in the excep- 
tional state of Europe the country should 
assent to that scale of expenditure this 
year, it certainly would not assent to its 
continuance. Though the present Go- 
vernment came after Lord Palmerston, 
who inflicted the greatest injury on the 
public interests by encouraging every kind 
of expenditure amd extravagance, still it 
was to be hoped that as that Minister's 
career was forgotten so his extravagance 
would not be imitated in these days. The 
Minister who had not left associated with 
his name any great act for the benefit of 
the people, but who had only increased 
their burdens, would, he repeated, be for- 
gotten unless he was remembered to his 
disadvantage. But the time had come for 
applying themselves seriously to that sub- 
ject, in order that a better account might 
be presented by the Government next 
year. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that last year he 
expressed his approval of the plan for re- 
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ducing the National Debt by means of 
terminable annuities, and he was delighted 
to hear that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had taken up that plan. It was 
much to the right hon, Gentleman’s credit 
that, foregoing the advantage of the popu- 
larity which he might have obtained by try- 
ing to do something new, he had candidly 
adopted the proposal of his predecessor, 
thinking it the best for the country under 
the cireumstances. That we, the richest 
people in the world, should make no effort to 
pay off the National Debt was quite disere- 
ditable to us. He could not admit that the 
paying off of £24,000,000 of that Debt 
was so infinitesimal a matter as not to 
be worth considering. £24,000,000 was 
1-33rd of the whole Debt, and by ten 
such operations as that proposed one-third 
of the Debt would be extinguished. Some 
hon, Gentlemen had approved the Budget 
with certain qualifications, but for his part 
he made no qualifications ; he approved it 
pure and simple. He thought, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
offer a little reciprocity, and not be so 
much afraid, as some of his friends seemed 
to be, of intrusting the people with political 
power. It was a curious fact that every 
hon. Member who supported the proposal 
to pay off a portion of the National Debt 
represented a large popular constituency. 


Motion agreed to. 


1. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duty of Customs 
now charged on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the Ist day of August 
1867 until the Ist day of August 1868 on the 
importation thereof into Great Britain and Ire- 
land, viz. 8. d. 

Tea . ° the lb. 0 6 

2. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing on 
the 6th day of April 1867, for and in respect of 
all Property, Prdfits, and Gains, mentioned or 
described as chargeable in the Act passed in the 
16th and 17th years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter 34, for granting to Her Majesty Duties 
on Profits arising from Property, Professions, 
Trades, and Offices, the following Rates and 
Duties (that is to say): 

For every twenty shillings of the annual value 
or amount of all such Property, Profits, and 
Gains (except those chargeable under Schedule 
(B) of the said Act),the Rate or Duty of Four 
pence. 

And for and in respect of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act, for every Twenty shillings of the 
annual value thereof, 

In Eagead, the Rate or Duty of Two pence, 
an 
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In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the 
Rate or Duty of One penny halfpenny. 
Subject to the provisions contained in Section 3 
of the Act 26th Victoria, chapter 22, for the ex- 
emption of persons whose Incomes from every 
source is under One Hundred pounds a-year, and 
relief to those whose Income is under Two 

Hundred pounds a-year. 


3. Resolved, That the Stamp Duties now pay- 
able in the United Kingdom under the Act 7 Vic. 
¢. 21, and the Act 28 and 29 Vict. c. 96, for Po- 
licies of Sea Insurance shall cease and determine ; 
and that, in lieu thereof, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for such Policies the Stamp 
Duties following (that is to say) : s. d. 

For every Policy or other Instrument 

whereby any Insurance shall be made 
upon any Ship or Vessel, or upon 
any Goods, Merchandize, or other 
Property on board of any Ship or 
Vessel or upon the freight of any 
Ship or Vessel, or upon any interest 
whatever in or relating to any Ship 
or Vessel which may lawfully be in- 
sured, for or upon any voyage, in 
respect of every full sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, and in respect of 
any fractional part of One Hundred 

pounds thereby insured . 0 
And for every Policy or other instrument whereby 

any such Insurance as aforesaid shall be made 

for any time, in respect of every full sum of 

One Hundred pounds, and in respect of any 

fractional part of One Hundred pounds thereby 

insured— s. d. 

Where the Insurance shall be made 
for any time not exceeding Six 
Months ° . ° ° 

Where the Insurance shall be made 
for any time exceeding Six Months 
and not exceeding Twelve Months 0 6 

But if the separate interests of two or more dis- 
tinct persons shall be insured by one Policy or 
Instrument for a Voyage or for Time, then the 
Duty of 3d., or the Duty of 32. or 6d., as the case 
may require, shall be charged thereon in respect 
of every full sum of One Hundred pounds, and 
every fractional part of One Hundred pounds 
thereby insured upon any separate and distinct 
interest. 


4. Resolved, That no allowance shall be made 
for the Stamp Duty on any Policy or other In- 
strument whereby any Sea Insurance shall be 
made, except in the first case specified in the 
first section of the Act 54 Geo. 3, c, 133 


On question, ‘That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair,” 


Mr. OSBORNE said, that before the 
Chairman vacated the Chair he wished to 
make an appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He did so without having 
been in any communication with the Irish 
Members whom the next Order on the 
paper (the Tenants Improvements (Ire- 
land) Bill) more immediately concerned, 
But the right hon. Gentleman, who under- 
stood the matter as well, if not better, than 








any Member of that House, would hardly 
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gainsay that the Bill to which he. referred 
was probably one of the most important 
measures that could be brought before 
them. [‘*Order!’’} He thought he was 
taking the simplest course by raising that 
question then. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
before the House was that he should now 
leave the Chair. The hon. Gentleman 
having put the Question, declared, in the 
usual form, that ‘‘ the Ayes have it.” 

Mr. OSBORNE believed that he could 
speak on that Question, and he challenged 
the Chairman’s ruling by saying that he 
thought the ‘* Noes” had it. The hon, 


Member was proceeding to offer some obser- 
vations to the House; but being called to 
order said he would not put the Committee 
to the trouble of dividing. 

Motion, “That the Chairman do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


TENANTS IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bm 29.] 


(Lord Naas, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’"—(Zord Naas.) 

Mr. CANDLISH moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned. 

Mr. OSBORNE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he would resume the ap- 
peal (where he had left off) to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—whose knowledge of Ireland and, 
it was only fair to add, whose good in- 
tentions towards that country no one was 
more ready to admit than he (Mr. Osborne) 
was — whether the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that so important a question as 
this confessedly was should now be pro- 
ceeded with on its second reading —whe- 
ther it should be brought on at the fag 
end of the Financial Statement introducing 
the Budget, and which, with the discussion 
upon it, lasted for a period unexampled by 
its brevity in that House. In reference 
to that fact he must compliment the right 
hon. Gentleman upon the succinctness and 
completeness of his speech—a speech which 
he thought would stand as a good model 
for all Chancellors of the Exchequer. He 


Mr. Osborne 
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believed that within the recollection of 
the House there had never before been a 
Budget introduced, which, with the dis- 
cussion arising from it, terminated at a 
quarter before nine o’clock. Whether that 
be a fact or not, he thought that hon. Gen- 
tlemen generally must confess that few 
measures involved such important conse- 
quences to Ireland as the present Bill, and 
deserved more attention in that House. He 
was sure that the Government attached so 
much importance to that Bill that they 
would not wish it to be brought on at a 
time and under circumstances when it was 
impossible it could receive due considera- 
tion. Intimately connected as he was with 
Ireland he thought that such a Bill was 
entitled from its importance to stand first 
on the paper as the great question for de- 
bate. The second reading of the Bill 
brought in last Session was placed first on 
the paper, and had an entire evening ap- 
propriated to itself. The hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), who was to 
take a prominent part in the discussion on 
this subject, had left the House under 
the impression that the discussion on the 
Budget would last beyond the time fixed 
for entering upon the consideration of this 
measure. The Leader of the Opposition—not 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Colonel 
French)—had also left the House. [Here 
Colonel Frencxu made an observation which 
did not reach the gallery]. He (Mr. 
Osborne) was obliged to the hon. Gentle- 
man below him for his running commen- 
tary, but he was then referring to the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. He was 
sure that the House generally would be of 
opinion it was desirable that the Leaders 
on both sides of the House should be pre- 
sent when a question of this importance 
was called on for discussion. In all fair- 
ness he submitted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the noble Lord the Seeretary for Ire- 
land (Lord Naas) whether it would not be 
better to name a night for the second 
reading, when it would stand first on the 
paper, and assume that importance to 
which the question involved was fully en- 
titled—namely, an early day after Easter. 
If the measure were then brought under 
discussion the result would be a partial 
and unsatisfactory debate, resulting at 
length in an adjournment. He would not 
enter into the details of this Bill; but ven- 
tured to remark that it was not one that 
would settle the question at issue. And 
if it were now proceeded with there would, 
of course, be a great deal of speaking 
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against time, and the result would, at all 
events, be unsatisfactory. The question 
was one of such importance that it ought 
not to stand second even to the Budget— 
indeed, to his mind it was quite equal in 
importance to any Budget. He therefore 
urged the Government to postpone its con- 
sideration, and to give an early day after 
Easter for a full discussion upon it. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,”’"—( Mr. Candlish.) 


Tne CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman who has just 
addressed us is quite correct in crediting 
me with fully understanding and appre- 
ciating the importance of this question. 
Out of the many measures introduced to 
that House, some of which I am glad to 
say we have passed, none in my mind are 
superior in importance and interest to this 
Bill. It isa measure in which I take a 
great personal interest, and one which I 
think deserves our best consideration. It 
is not our fault that this important busi- 
ness has been delayed to this moment. 
The pressure of public business has been 
very great, and circumstances of an exigent 
character during the first few weeks of the 
Session required the presence of my noble 
Friend in the sister island. It was there- 
fore no wish on our part to delay the pro- 
gress of this measure. On the contrary, 
Her Majesty’s Government felt an anxious 
desire that the Bill, when matured by the 


Tenants Improvements 
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suggestions and assistance of hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, should | 
pass into a law. Whatever may be the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- | 
ber for Nottingham (Mr, Osborne) in re- | 
gard to this measure, I am profoundly im- | 
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their places. If, however, the hon. Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland will endeavour to be 
present here on the 29th instant, or the 
Monday on which the House re-assembles, 
I shall be happy to meet them then for the 
consideration of this question. Indeed, I 
think that there ought to be an exertion 
made on both sides to be then present, 
when I hope that the subject will be 
treated by all parties with that respect 
and attention which its interest and im- 
portance demand, 

CotoneL FRENCH expressed his re- 
gret at being supposed by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) to have in- 
terfered with the observations he was then 
making. He for one, however, disagreed 
with the opinions expressed by that hon. 
Gentleman in respect to the suggested post- 
ponement of this Bill. It was announced, 
apparently with the approbation of the 
Irish Members, that his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland would bring on the 
Bill that evening if the previous business 
on the paper were disposed of before nine 
o'clock. He (Colonel French) was pre- 
pared to give the measure the fullest con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BRADY suggested that the Bill 
should be read a second time sub silentio 
in order to make progress, and take the dis- 
cussion on the principle of the Bill on the 
Motion for going into Committee. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he should not have 
thought that any Irish Member would have 
proposed or suggested that a Bill of so 
much importance should be read a second 
time without discussion. The Bill must 
be fully discussed, and he saw no objection 
to the discussion being then proceeded with 
until twelve, when the debate could be ad- 


pressed with the conviction that it contains journed until the 29ih. 


a substance which may lead to beneficial | 


Mr. SANDFORD said, he was surprised 








results in Ireland. At the same time, I | that the Government had declined to pro- 
am perfectly well aware of the disadvan- ceed with the Bill, the understanding being 
tage of entering into a subject of this im- | that it should not be taken after ten o'clock. 
portance in a House which is not very full; No doubt it was a very disagreeable sub- 
but this is a circumstance arising from ject, both for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
what may be called a Parliamentary ea- | chequer and the noble Lord the Chief Seere- 
sualty. It is really very difficult for us to tary—the measure being in direct contra- 
fix another day for the second reading, | diction to that introduced by the noble 
in the face of the large amount of business ' Lord last Session. He had no desire to say 
before us. At the same time, I should be anything disagreeable to any Member of 
happy if hon. Gentlemen opposite will con- the House; but if it was more agreeable to 
sent to meet us on the 29th instant, being | adjourn the discussion than to proceed with 
the first day when the House re-assembles it, he would accede to it. 

after the Easter recess. But, generally; Lorp NAAS said, that the remarks of 
speaking, when we fix the first day after | the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
the recess for Irish Bills, the Gentlemen |(Mr. Sandford) were uncalled for. The 
from Ireland are not then to be found in | Government had no desire to press on the 
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Bill against the wishes of hon. Members. | COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL, 


There had only been one evening since 
the Bill was read a first time that the dis- 


cussion could have come on, and at that | 


time he and the Law Advisers of the Crown 
were compelled to be absent. The obser- 
vation, therefore, of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Maldon was unjustifiable. It 
was the earnest wish of the Government to 
proceed with the Bill, and take the opinion 
of the House upon it as early as possible. 
He thought there was great force in the 
objection to what was called fragmentary 
discussions, and he was of opinion that 
very little time was gained by adjourned 
debates—and besides that, they were very 
inconvenient. By adjourning the second 
reading until the 29th, and then taking it 
the first thing that evening, he hoped they 
would be able to get through the discussion 
that night. The Government did not 
shrink from any discussion of the measure. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he had always 
believed that Her Majesty’s Government 
were sincerely anxious to press forward 
this Bill in the hope that it would settle the 
question. There was a great deal in the 
Bill that was good, and well worthy of the 
support of the House; and his reason for 
supporting the adjournment was that many 
Irish Members who wished to take part in 
the discussion had left the House under 
the impression that the Bill would not come 
on that night, and it would be impossible 
that they could have a full and adequate 
discussion that evening. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he believed the 
Government had been anxious to take the 
discussion on these Bills at an earlier 
period. Events had, however, occurred 
which had prevented the Law Officers of the 
Crown and the noble Lord (Lord Naas) from 
being in their places, and it was therefore 
impossible to go on with the Bills. A par- 
tial debate on this subject would give the 
impression that the House was trifling with 
it, and although it would be rather incon- 
venient to Irish Members to bring them 
back on the 29th, he would make no ob- 
jection to the postponement to that day. 
It might be impossible, in consequence of 
the Reform debates, to obtain another 
night, and he would take care to be in his 
place on the 29th to move the Amendment 
of which he had given notice. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday 29th 
April. 


Lord Naas 





(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 
[BILL 47.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. [Pro- 

gress 26th March. | 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 40 (On Retirement of Masters, 
the Examiners and Clerks to be entitled 
to retiring Pensions of the same Amount 
as Salary). 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerton) moved the 
insertion of the words “ or clerks,”’ making 
the clause applicable to all clerks, instead 
of to one only, the object being, by reserv- 
ing the rights to retiring pensions to the 
present clerks, to induce them to continue 
in office, rather than to have to make new 
appointments, 

Amendment proposed, in line 27, after 
the word “clerk,” to insert the words “* or 
clerks,” —( Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 


Mr. LAWSON objected to the pro- 
posed Amendment, on the ground that the 
**clerks ” were entitled to a more explicit 
declaration of their rights, if they possessed 
any. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 61; 
Noes 45: Majority 16. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Appointment of Office of 
Second Assistant Registrar of the Court). 

Genera DUNNE moved an Amendment 
to the effect that both of these officers, 
whose duties were identical, should be paid 
£1,000 a year, instead of as the clause 
proposed, £1,200 to the one and £800 
(with a prospective increase to £1,000) to 
the other. He saw no reason why there 
should be any difference in the emoluments 
when the duties were thesame. He there- 
fore proposed the substitution of “ £1,000" 
for *‘ £800.” 

Mr. HUNT said, that the salary of the 
second officer was fixed at £800 last year, 
under arrangements for a gradual increase 
to £1,000. 

Mr. MONSELL asked for some expla- 
nation of the great difference between the 
salaries assigned to the two officers. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Cxatterton) said, that 
it was proposed to appoint the existing 
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officers to the new offices created under the 
Act, and the apparent discrepancy between 
the two salaries arose out of this cireum- 
stance. 

Mr. HUNT observed, that the proposi- 
tion was not a new one, it having been 
made by a previous Government. 

Mr. MONSELL could not see why any 
difference should be made between the 
salaries of two officers whose duties were 
precisely the same. 

Mr. HUNT said, it was no uncommon 
thing to have senior and junior officers, the 
senior officers having larger salaries than 
the others, 

CotoyeL. FRENCH observed, that in 
this case there was no such distinction as 
senior and junior officers. 


{ Apri 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE proposed the addition 
at the end of the clause of these words— 

‘“* Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office 
of Junior Clerk the Lord Chancellor shall appoint 
thereto a fit person, who shall have been admitted 
a solicitor or attorney in one of the Superior 
Courts in Ireland.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatterton) objected. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would bring up 
his clause on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 

Clauees 42 to 87, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 88. 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved 
the omission of Clauses 88 to 107, both 
inclusive. The proposal in the Bill was, 
that evidence in the Court of Chancery 
should be taken before the Examiner, in 
the nature of written questions and an- 
swers. What he proposed was, that all 
evidence should be taken vivd voce before 
the Court, unless differently ordered by 
the Judge. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerton) resisted the 
Amendment on the ground that it would 
utterly clog the business in the Chancery 
Courts. A discretion was left with the 
Court to examine witnesses vivd voce, if 
necessary. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved 
that the Chairman report Progress and ask 
leave to sit again. The question was an 
important one, and it had now reached so 
late an hour that he thought one of two 
courses should be adopted. The Clauses 
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from 88 to 107, both inclusive, should 
either be postponed by the Attorney 
General or Progress should be reported. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. CHatrerton) declined to 
postpone the clauses, and opposed the 
Motion for reporting Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.’’—(Sir Colman 
O’ Loghlen.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 44; 
Noes 68: Majority 24. 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN moved that 
the Chairman leave the Chair. 


After a short discussion, Motion nega- 
tived. 


Mr. ESMONDE moved that the Chair- 


main report Progress. 

After a short discussion, Motion nega- 
tived. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


BURIALS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Acts read ; considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, thai leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Law which regulates the burials 
of persons in Ireland not belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Monsext and Mr. Sutuivay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 5, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 

Vice Admiralty Courts Act Amendment * (71) ; 

Clerical Vestments (No. 2) * (72). 

Second Reading — Religious, &c. Buildings 

(Sites) (68) ; Mutiny. 

Committee—Lyon King of Arms (Scotland) * 

(54). 

Report—Lyon King of Arms (Scotland) * (54). 

Third Reading—Criminal Lunaties* (55), and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Clerical Vestments * (72). 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£7,924,000) 

[30 Vict. c. 1]; Sugar Duties [30 Vict. c. 10); 

Trades Unions [80 Vict. c. 8]; Dublin Uni- 

versity Professorships [30 Vict. c. 9). 
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RELIGIOUS, &e., BUILDINGS (SITES) 
BILL—(No. 68.) 

(The Lord Cranworth.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
stated that its object was to enable reli- 
gious and charitable or scientifie societies 
to acquire land for the purposes of their 
buildings not exceeding two acres in ex- 
tent without being obliged to comply with 
the provisions of the Mortmain Act. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would not oppose the Bill, which, how- 
ever, seemed very carelessly drawn, and 
would require considerable amendment in 
Committee. If it were not amended it 
would apply to dispositions made by will. 
He thought also it would be absolutely 
necessary that all deeds conveying land 
for such purposes to such societies should 
be enrolled, and should move a clause to 
that effect in Committee. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zwesday next. 


MUTINY BILL. 
( The Earl of Longford.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tur Eant or LONGFORD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that some formal alterations had been 
made in the Bill at the instance of the 
Judge Advocate General, which it would 
not be necessary to detail; but on the 
22nd clause, by which the infliction of 
corporal punishment was governed, con- 
siderable discussion had taken place in 
the other House, and after some con- 
tradictory decision, a new clause had 
been substituted for that contained in 
the usual annual Bill. The effect would 
be to limit the infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment in time of peace to two offences 
only—mutiny, and insubordination accom- 
panied by personal violence. He should 
be very glad himself, as everybody else 
would be, if corporal punishment could be 
dispensed with altogether. Like capital 
punishment, it could only be supported as 
a painful necessity. The preamble of the 
Bill explained in reasonable language why 
summary powers should be placed in the 
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hands of courts martial, and these powers 
were quite as necessary for the protection 
of the citizen as for the restraint of the 
soldier. Law and custom had selected 
corporal punishment as the mode in which 
these summary powers should be exercised 
in preference to carrying into execution 
sentences of death, which might be the 
alternative. He did not think it would 
be judicious at this moment to weaken the 
authority of those who were responsible 
for the discipline of the army by abolish- 
ing corporal punishment ; but their Lord- 
ships might rest satisfied that it would 
only be resorted to when necessity de- 
manded. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


VICE ADMIRALTY COURTS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to extend and amend the Vice Admiralty 
Courts Act, 1863—Was presented by The Lorp 
Cuancettor; read 1*. (No. 71.) 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS BILL [H.L. ] 
Bill, by Leave of the House, withdrawn. 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS (No. 2) BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill for better enforcing Uniformity in the 
Clerical Vestments and Ornaments to be worn by 
Ministers of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in the Performance of Public Worship— 
Was presented by The Earl of Suarressurr; read 
ls, (No. 72). 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock 


new awn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 5, 1867. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wait Issuzrp—For Middlesex, 
v. Robert Culling Hanbury, esquire, deceased. 
Wars axnp Means — Resolutions [April 4] re- 


ported. 
Pustic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Na- 
tional Debt Acts—(£24,000,000) Consolidated 


Fund. 
Ordered—Arrest for Debt (Ireland) * ; Education 
of the Poor.* 
First Reading—Arrest for Debt (Ireland) * [110]; 
Education of the Poor * [111]. 
Reading—Marine Mutiny ; Fortifications 
(Provision for Expenses) [104], Debate 


ljourned, 
Committee—Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851) 
Amendment * [87]. 
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Report—Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851) 
Amendment * [87]. 

Considered as amended—Canada Railway Loan * 
[99]; Criminal Law * [8]. 

Third Reading—Canada Railway Loan * [99] ; 
Sale and Purchase of Shares * [103], and 


passed. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY (No. 3) BILL. 


Mr. THOMAS HUGHES moved that 
the Standing Orders of this House, Nos. 18, 
38, and 40, be suspended in the case of the 
Petition for this Bill. He said, that the 
Standing Orders Committee had objected 
that the promoters of the Bill, a section of 
the debenture-holders of this company, had 
not given proper notice to the parties whose 
interests this Bill affected ; but the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the Bill 
did not originate until after the proper 
time for giving such notice had expired. 
The case was one of urgency, and a com- 
pliance with the Orders ought not to be 
insisted upon. There were twenty-four 
debenture-stocks in this company, twenty- 
nine share-stocks, and three special share- 
capitals charged on specific funds. The 
consequence was that every one of these 
bodies had rights which conflicted more or 
less with the rest of them, which made it 
impossible for more than one set to join 
together in suits for having their rights 
established. A large number of suits had 
been already instituted of a most expensive 
description, and many more would be in- 
stituted unless the House would think it 
right to allow the present Bill to go before 
the Committee which was sitting upon 
other Bills relating to the company, and 
would find out some way of enabling the 
company to go to compulsory arbitraticn, 
for that was the object of the Bill to which 
this Motion referred. The object of the 
Bill was well described in its title—to 
transfer all litigation respecting the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, and all matters arising out of the 
Act constituting and defining the powers 
of the company, and out of the Acts of 
other companies over whose line the com- 
pany’s line now runs, to the decision of a 
tribunal of arbitration which should have 
special power to prepare a scheme to relieve 
the company from its present embarrass- 
ments, The House was aware that a rail- 
way company could not commit an act of 
bankruptcy in ordinary form, nor could it 
be wound up in the Court of Chancery. 
The House, therefore, would admit that to 
allow a great railway company in the con- 
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dition of this company to go to arbitration 
was the only just way of dealing with it. 
Unless arbitration took place there would 
be hopeless and endless litigation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Standing Orders of this House, 
Nos. 18, 38, and 40, be suspended in the case of 
the Petition for the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway (No. 3) Bill.” —(Mr. Thomas Hughes.) 


Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, that 
the company had come before the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee on the 27th of March 
without having given due notice to the 
several parties who were interested in the 
passing of the Bill. It was the duty of 
that Committee to take care that persons 
who were likely to be affected by the legis- 
lation of the House should have in such 
eases ample notice, and they had in the 
present instance, therefore, come to the 
conclusion that they could not, in the ab- 
sence of such notice, recommend the Stand- 
ing Orders established to secure that object 
to be dispensed with. The House itself or 
the Government, of course, might decide 
that the case under discussion was one 
which warranted a departure from that 
rule. If the Government thought that 
this was a question worthy of being settled 
by a Special Committee to be appointed 
for the purpose he would offer no opposi- 
tion to a proposal to that effect ; but the 
Standing Orders Committee were bound 
to act as they had done, or they would 
have lost the confidence of the House. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that the 
question was, whether there was any good 
ground for dispensing with the rules of the 
House, which ought not to be set aside 
without full and sufficient cause shown. 
The promoters said that non-compliance 
with these rules was not their fault ; that 
the circumstances which induced them to 
bring forward this measure did not arise 
before a period at which it was impossible 
for them so to comply with those rules. It 
seemed to him that this was a strong 
argument. He quite agreed that the ob- 
ject of Standing Orders was to give full 
notice to all parties whose interests might 
be affected. This notice, no doubt, had 
not been given in this case ; but the dis- 
sentient parties could not be said to be 
taken at a disadvantage, as they were fully 
represented. In fact, they had the start, 
and had their own measure advanced several 
stages. It was possible, no doubt, for the 
promoters of this scheme to be heard 
against the one already before Parliament, 
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but the Committee could not take cogni- 
zance of the alternative scheme unless it 
was before them, and, if the promoters 
proved their point, could only reject the 
first Bill, by which much time would be 
lost, and the great object of staying ruinous 
suits unattained. Upon these grounds, while 
carefully refraining from expressing any 
opinion on the merits, he could not help 
thinking on the whole that it would be ad- 
visable to let this Bill go before the Com- 
mittee, and that it would be a harsh mea- 
sure to reject this Motion. With regard 
to the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson Patten), it was, he confessed, one 
which had often occurred to himself, and 
which, in his humble opinion, the House 
should seriously consider. Apart from the 
weight justly due to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s authority, and without wearying 
the House with arguments which must sug- 
gest themselves to every one, he thought 
that an exceptional case like this justified 
and required exceptional treatment. He 
recommended that both Bills be referred 
to a Committee to be carefully selected by 
the House, in order that, if possible, 
some useful measure might be passed and 
come into operation at the earliest possible 
moment. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


TIPPERARY ELECTION. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 

That the Ilonourable Charles White is duly 
elected a Knight of the Shire to serve in this 
present Parliament for the County of Tipperary. 

And the said Determination was ordered to be | 
entered in the Journals of this House, 

House further informed, that the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That no such case of general riot at the last | 
Election for the County of Tipperary has been 
proved as would make the said Election altogether 
null and void. | 

That it was proved to the Committee that, 
previous to the last Election for the said County, 
divers of the Roman Catholic Clergy exercised 
their influence upon their congregations in a 
manner calculated to prejudice the free choice of 
the Electors, but that such conduct on their part 
did not in the opinion of the Committee amount 
to the offence of undue influence as defined by 
law. 

That serious disturbances took place at the 
last Election for the said County, at the polling 
places and in other localities, which materially 
interfered with the Electors tendering their 
votes. 

That the Committee have no reason to believe 
that corrupt practices have extensively prevailed 
at the last Election for the said County. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


Mr. Stephen Cave 
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Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee to be laid before this House.— 
(Sir Philip Egerton.) 


INDIA—CLAIMS ON OUDE. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, with 
reference to the statement made by his 
predecessor on the 23rd of July last, that 
the claims against the late State of Oude, 
which have been investigated and reported 
upon by a Commission in India, ‘ were 
claims of a moral character ;” and to the 
fact that a notarial Copy of the Bond 
granted to Captain Thomas Edwards by 
the Vizier of Oude, as admitted in the Re- 
port of the Commission, was produced be- 
fore it from the archives of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta ; What arrangement he 
proposes to make with a view of coming 
to a settlement of the amount due under 
the Bond, in order to carry out the pledge 
which was given to this House by the 
President of the Board of Control, on the 
12th May 1857, “ that ail the public and 
boné fide claims against the State of 
Oude would be paid out of the revenues of 
the country.” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in re- 
ply, said, the Question which had been put by 
the hon. Gentleman wasa peculiar one, and 
he thought unusually argumentative. The 
only answer he could give to it was, that 
this question was considered by his prede- 
cessor and his Council on the Report of 
the Commission to which the Question re- 
ferred, and that the Report of the Com- 
mission had decided that it was not a case 
in which, from the evidence, there was 
any claim on the part of the representa- 
tives of Captain Edwards against the late 
His predecessor in Coun- 
cil had approved the Report of that Com- 
mission. He need not inform the hon. 
Member that in matters of finance the 
Seeretary of State had no power to act 
without the assent of the Council. The 
matter had not been brought before 
him officially ; but he had looked into the 
evidence, and he was perfectly disposed 
to believe that in the form in which it was 
presented to the Commissioners, and after- 
wards brought under the notice of his pre- 
decessor and Council, the conclusion arrived 
at was right. But he had been told pri- 
vately that there was certain evidence not 
brought before the Commissioners which 
might have affected their opinions. If 
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that was the case, and if his attention 
were called to the fact of any evidence not 
brought before them, he should be per- 
fectly willing to refer that evidence to 
them and ask them if it would have made 
any difference in the conclusion at which 
they had arrived. But he might just say 
that, as this was described to be a ‘ claim 
of a moral character,” he understood that 
moral claims against the British Govern- 
ment arose in this way—when we took 
possession of Qude, and prevented the 
Sovereign from paying any debts that 
might be due from him, the Government 
considered itself liable for any debts that 
would otherwise have been paid ; but this 
was a claim in respect of a very old debt, 
incurred seventy years before the annexa- 
tion of Oude, which had been repudiated 
by the Sovereigns of Oude, and which, if 
the annexation had not taken place, in all 
probability would not have been paid. In 


that case he could not think there was any 
moral claim for payment out of the reve- 
nues of this country. 







TRANSPORTATION TO WESTERN AUS- 
TRALIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with reference to the recent 
chartering of a ship to convey convicts to 
Western Australia, How soon transportation 
to that colony will finally cease ; and, whe- 
ther the supply of convicts for Public 
Works in connection with the Dockyard 
extensions in this country has been repre- 
sented to the Home Office as inadequate ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
transportation to Western Australia would 
cease at the end of the year. One ship 
had been chartered to go out now, and 
there would be another chartered to take 
out between 200 and 300 convicts more. 
That was the extent of our engagements, 
and we were bound to fulfil them. With 
regard to the deficiency in the supply of 
convict labour in the dockyards, there was 
no particular information at the Home 
Office, but he would make inquiry upon 
the subject. 


STORM SIGNALS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
When the Returns relating to the Meteo- 
rological Department of the Board of 
Trade, ordered by the House on the 12th 
day of February last, and the Returns 
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relating to Memorials on the subject of 
Storm Signals, ordered on the 7th ultimo, 
will be laid upon the table ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in reply, said, 
he had already that evening laid on the 
table of the House the latter Returns ; 
he hoped to lay the former on the table 
next week. 


VOTING PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he proposes retaining and moving in Com- 
mittee on the Representation of the People 
Bill the Clause for the use of Voting 
Papers ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir, it is my intention to 
retain in the Representation of the People 
Bill the clause for the use of voting 
papers, and I hope it may be adopted by 
the House. I hope also it may be adopted 
in Ireland. That, I think, is a country 
in which it would work very advantage- 
ously. 


IRELAND—COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAWSON said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
having regard to the Second Report of 
the Irish Law and Equity Commissioners, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
fill the vacancy in the office of Master of 
the Court of Exchequer in Ireland? 

Lorp NAAS replied, that he had not 
heard that there was any vacancy in the 
office of the Master of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland. In fact, he rather 
believed there was no such vacancy. Of 
course, if such a vacancy should occur it 
would be for the Government to consider 
whether it should be filled up or not. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If the 
Second Reading of the Marine Mutiny 
Bill would be taken that evening? He un- 
derstood it was the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to introduce certain alter- 
ations in order to bring it into harmony 
with the Mutiny Bill. He (Mr. Otway) 
had the Paper showing the alterations to 
be introduced into the Marine Mutiny Bill 
of the present Session, but the alterations 
to which he referred were not comprised 
in it. He wished therefore to ask the 


right hon. Gentleman, whether this Paper 
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contained a correct list of the alterations he begged to withdraw the notice that 


proposed to be made ? | stood upon the paper in his name. 
Mr. CORRY said, the Paper to which | 

the hon. Gentleman referred had been EDUCATIONAL GRANTS. 

printed before the Mutiny Bill had passed | RESOLUTION. 


through Committee, and therefore did not} wpe LOWE: Mr. Speaker—I rise to 
comprise the alterations necessary to make | move the Resolution of which I have given 
the two Bills in conformity with each | 5 tice — 
other. It a his intention to take the “That this House dissents from so much of the 
second reading of the Marine Mutiny Bill | Minute of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
that evening. tion as provides for an increase of the Grants now 
Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to know | made to Primary Schools.” 
what regulations Marines would be sub-|I have to preface what I have to say upon 
jected to in future ? this subject by congratulating the noble 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that | Lord (Lord Robert Montagu)—and I must 
Marines on shore were in exactly the same | also congratulate Her Majesty’s Govern- 
position as soldiers ; but when afloat they | ment—upon his accession to the place of 
were subject to the ordinary naval disci-| Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
pline. cil. I beg further to congratulate his 
party and the country upon the appoint- 
ITALY—THE MINISTRY.—QUESTION. | ment to such a position of a nobleman who 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he holds such enlarged and liberal principles 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State} "pon the subject of education. I read 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has re- with the greatest pleasure the speech that 
ceived any information that the Italian the noble Lord delivered at his re-election, 
Ministry, presided over by Baron Ricasoli, from which it would appear that we are at 
had resigned ; and, if so, whether the noble last in a fair way to have settled a question 
Lord concluded that that resignation was which has proved most irritating, vexa- 
definitive ? tious, and difficult. I saw with much 

Lorpv STANLEY: I have heard, Sir, pleasure that the noble Lord intends to 
that the Italian Ministry has resigned ; but | *dhere to the Conscience Clause, which he 
whether that resignation is definitive or intends shall be not only the condition upon 


not, is a question that I am not able to which building grants to schools are to be 
enawer. made, but also the condition upon which 


the annual grants are to be made. I read 
SUPPLY. that declaration with the most sincere 
ation fier teenies teal pleasure, and I hope that when the noble 
er lggeliog wagons Question canes Lord rises to take part in this debate, he 
“That Mr. Speaker do now fm the will inform us what measures Her Ms- 
Chair.” jesty’s Government propose to take in 
: order to give the utmost effect to that most 
ARMY—THE WAR OFFICE wise and auspicious declaration. I must 

. . entreat the patience—which I will endea- 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTES. vour not to exhaust—of the House while I 
Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, in re-| draw its attention to this subject, which is 
ferring to the Notice that stood upon the | of a very abstract and technical character, 
Paper in his name, announcing his intention | though I think the issue before us is one that 
of calling the attention of the House to| we can all understand. The question we 
the necessity that exists for a re-organi- | have to determine is, whether the Education 
zation of the War Office, in order that the | Estimates shall be increased by the sum of 
efficiency and prompt action of all the | £70,000, and I ask the House to dissent 
subordinate departments may be increased, | from that increase being made. I beg not 
and to move for a Select Committee to in-| to be misunderstood in making that obser- 
quire into the best means of accomplishing | vation. I would not grudge the sum of 
that object, he had to state that when he} £70,000 per annum, or a much Jarger 
put that notice upon the paper some days | sum, for the education of the people, if I 
ago, he was ignorant that the right hon. | believed that the money would produce a 
Member for Inverness had a previous Mo-| beneficial effect. I have assisted on more 
tion upon the same subject upon the paper. | than one occasion in reducing the amount 
Having since been informed of that fact, of the grant for public education; but on 


Mr. Otway 
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those occasions I saw that the reductions 
were consistent with —nay, I believed 
would be the cause of—the greater effi- 
ciency of the system. Therefore, I beg 
that the House will understand that, al- 
though I am a friend to economy, I only 
uphold economy when combined with effi- 
ciency. I think that no sum that this House 
would grant would be too large if by its 
aid the education of the people would be ren- 
dered more efficient. But the House should 
recollect that our system of education is a 
voluntary system, and that it is quite pos- 
sible to spend large sums upon a voluntary 
system, not only without increasing, but ac- 
tually diminishing its efficiency. A voluntary 
system depends not so much upon grants of 
public money as upon the spirit of those who 
volunteer, and if you overload the system 
by grants of public money you merely 
clog the efforts of those who are endea- 
vouring to carry it out; you deaden the 
action of the system rather than enliven it. 
Now, Sir, in 1862, those who had then the 
charge of public education saw by the light 
afforded them by the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners that the grants were given 
in such a way, that they were obtained by 
schools, whether they deserved them or not, 
that they were given in such a mannner 
as to impede the control that the ma- 
nager ought to have over his school ; 
that vested interests were being created 
which. it might be difficult to get rid 
of, that the system was altogether one 
of great complexity, and that it could not 
be expected that any ordinary person who 
did not devote his time to the subject 
could really understand it. Acting upon 
these views, we introduced very large and 
sweeping changes ; we reduced the grants 
from a large number of heads totwo, We 
allowed 4s. on every child for average 
attendance, and 2s, 4d. for every child who 
could satisfy the inspector in reading, the 
same for writing, and the same for arith- 
metic, making in all 8s. on each child. By 
this means we reduced the system of 
grants to something like simplicity. We 
did away altogether with grants to teachers, 
thus avoiding the creation of vested in- 
terests, and we also did away with the very 
pernicious practice of giving bounties to 
pupil-teachers. This latter part of the 
system then in force was likely to have 
had a very bad result, because while the 
Government paid only one-third of the 
salaries of the adult assistant teachers, they 
paid the whole of the salaries of the pupil- 
teachers, thus giving a premium upon the 
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employment of pupil instead of adult 
teachers. It is necessary that I should state 
these facts in order that the House may 
fully understand the state of things with 
which we had to deal. The alterations of 
1862 created a great panic among the 
managers of schools, who succeeded not 
only in frightening the public but them- 
selves also— 

“ Seared by the noise themselves had made,” 
and no doubt for a year or two that panic 
had a most injurious effect upon the ex- 
tension of the system. Since that period, 
however, the advance that the system of 
education has made has shown that the 
plan of 1862 has worked most satisfactorily. 
The increase in the number of schools 
since 1862 has been 1,035, while the num- 
ber of pupils has increased by 110,000, 
and this increase in efficiency has been 
effected with a saving of expenditure, as 
calculated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Merthyr (Mr. Bruce), of 
£400,000, but which I am inclined to 
place at £100,000 higher. We are now 
asked to add £70,000 to the expenditure, 
and I should be only too happy to assent to 
that proposal if I thought that the public 
would receive a guid pro quo for their 
money; but I am afraid that by this addi- 
tional expenditure we shall not be extend- 
ing the advantages of the present system or 
giving any real impulse to education. On 
the contrary, I believe that this additional 
grant will be wasted where its effect is not 
mischievous. These certainly are strong 
assertions, but I will endeavour to prove their 
truth. The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Corry) in 
proposing this Minute said, that there 
were three faults in the present system— 
the first was that the smaller schools were 
unable to comply with the conditions of 
the Revised Code—that is, that the con- 
ditions were too hard and too stringent for 
these small schools to comply with them, 
and that they therefore lost the grant. 
The second objection was that too much 
attention was given to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—the subjects beyond them 
of geography, astronomy, grammar, and 
history being much neglected, and that the 
pupils were not thoroughly well taught, 
and, in proof of this allegation, he showed 
how few pupils passed through the three 
uppermost examinations. The third ob- 
jection taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
was that, under, the present system, the 
number of pupil-teachers had declined very 
nouch indeed, and this he considered to be 
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a very great blow to education, [Mr. 
Corry: Hear, hear!] I gather from 
that expression of assent from the right 
hon. Gentleman that I have stated his ob- 
jections correctly, and I need scarcely say 
that it is my desire to state them as accu- 
rately as possible. Now, with regard to 
the first of these objections, I am not 
sure that the fact upon which it is 
founded can be considered an evil. I 
believe that whatever grants are made 
they should be uniform, and that if 
the grants are to bear hardly upon any 
schools, it should be on the smaller 
ones, as there is a tendency in the deno- 
minational system under which education 
in England is regulated to make schools 
small. Each denomination likes its own 
school. Where there should be only one 
school there are two or three. I cannot 
think that that is an evil which counteracts 
this spirit of subdivision and dispersion, and 
induces the denominations to coalesce in 
schools where the education will be better, 
and where the money will go much further. 
For the sake of argument, however, I will 
admit that the regulation upon this point 
is an evil, and I will presently proceed to 
show how the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to remedy it. I do not see that 
there is any force in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s second objection, which alleges 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
attended to, to the neglect of higher 
branches of study. This system of edu- 
eation is not intended to apply to the upper 
or the middle classes, but to those who are 
too poor to pay for education themselves. 
It is a very anomalous system to say the 
least of it, and I think that we cannot too 
firmly direct our view to its essential por- 
tions, disregarding that which I may, per- 
haps, describe as its ornamental features. 
There can be no doubt that an enormous 
number of children leave school before they 
are twelve years of age, and if we can 
teach them to read with facility, to write 
legibly, and to cast accounts, | think we 
do a great deal. It is more than we have 
been able to do up to the present time. 
My right hon. Friend, however, while com- 
plaining of neglect in this direction, com- 
plains also that the higher subjects are not 
sufficiently well taught; but it seems to 
me that one objection answers the other, 
for if they cannot teach children to read 
and write during their school life, what 
chance have they of teaching them gram- 
mar or geography? Then, as to the 
decline in the number of pupil-teach- 
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ers, The number of pupil-teachers wag 
artificially increased by the determina- 
tion of the Privy Council to pay the 
whole of their salaries from the public 
money, while a third only of those of the 
adult teachers was so paid. That policy, 
of course, gave an enormous bounty upon 
the employment of pupil-teachers, and it 
always appeared to me that that was a 
false principle, contrary even to the very 
rudiments of political economy. It must 
also be remembered that until 1862 the 
teachers received a grant in augmentation 
of their salaries. This augmentation was 
then withdrawn, and it was determined that 
the money should be paid to the managers 
to do as they pleased with it—a course by 
which the Government and the teachers were 
no longer brought into contact with each 
other. That course was, no doubt, neces- 
sary, because vested interests, which would 
have been intolerable, were growing up 
under the old system. Having taken the 
teachers, however, from the hands of Go- 
vernment, and having handed them over to 
the iron laws of political economy, we now, 
when the bitterness of grief is past, begin 
again to tamper with those laws of politi- 
cal econom, in a contrary direction, and 
after throwing the teachers upon the mar- 
ket we now proceed by our bounty to 
create an artificial supply of competitors. 
I have been no advocate of certificated 
masters; it has been my misfortune be- 
fore now to give them great displeasure ; 
but I cannot conceive greater injustice to 
that class than to send them into the 
market, and then artificially to glut that 
market with competitors, who but for our 
conduct would not be there. I entirely 
dissent, therefore, from my right hon. 
Friend’s statement of grievances ; and, so 
dissenting, I cannot be expected to assent 
to the remedies he proposes. 1 will, how- 
ever, for the present, waive all question of 
assent, and proceed to inquire how far his 
proposals will remedy the evils of which he 
complains. I will state what I regard as 
a crying evil. The crying evil is not, I 
think, the inevitable fact that while small 
schools are more expensive to maintain 
than large ones we are obliged to apply the 
same measure in all cases. That fact is 
inseparable from the principles of render- 
ing Government assistance, and the adop- 
tion of any other course would give rise to 
endless disputes. That is not the difficulty 
of the system. The difficulty is that, 
being a voluntary system, it is liable to 
break down for want of volunteers, There 
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are many parishes in the country where 

rsons will not come forward to assist 
schools. Consequently those parishes whose 
inhabitants contribute to the taxes, as well 
as others, and who have children to be 
brought up by the State, see this golden 
river of the Privy Council flowing past 
them without leaving any of its wealth on 
their shores. If my right hon. Friend had 
come forward to supplement what has been 
done without destroying the system as it 
exists, I should have thought £70,000, or 
even a much larger sum, a very small 
amount to pay for such an object. But 
the fault of the system does not lie in 
the direction that my right hon. Friend, 
from the short time that he has had 
experience of the office, has not unna- 
turally supposed it to lie. Now, I come 
to see how far the remedies which my 
right hon. Friend proposes are calculated 
to attain the object for which they are in- 
tended. He lays substantially two minutes 
before us—the one addressed to the ques- 
tion of pupil-teachers, and the other 
to the question of capitation. At pre- 
sent the school has to employ one cer- 
tificated master or assistant teacher for 
every eighty children after the first fifty, and 
in the new grant he proposes to reduce the 
number of pupils from which you are to 
take the departure from fifty to twenty- 
five. He then proposes to give a grant of 
£8, I think, for every pupil-teacher who 
passes a first-class examination in a train- 
ing college, and £5 for every pupil-teacher 
who passes a second-class examination. 
may inform my hon. Friend (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) that this ungallant minute refers 
entirely to the male sex, excluding the 
female pupil-teachers altogether. Now, 
this grant will, no doubt, be very accept- 
able to those schools which by means of 
eapital, energy, and enterprize have done 
well, and which are well furnished with 
pupil-teachers, but it will not afford any 
stimulus to schools which do not possess 
these advantages. This is a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The cost of 
& pupil-teacher we assumed to be £15 a 
year, and consequently those who do not 
already employ the pupil-teachers will not 
be induced to do so by this grant, because 
by doing so they will sustain a heavy 
pecuniary loss. They will have to advance 
the salary of the pupil-teacher for several 
years, amounting to perhaps £50, and will 
receive perhaps £8 at the end of them, 
perhaps nothing. Now, a grant of that kind 
I call a waste, because it will be given to 
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those whose present arrangements will 
entitle them to it, while, owing to the 
great discrepancy between the amount of 
the grant and the expense which would be 
ineurred to obtain it, it will not stimulate 
the employment of fresh pupil-teachers. 
Even admitting, therefore—a thing that I 
entirely dispute—that it is right and proper 
to spend the public money in turning the 
market against the certificated masters 
whom we have deprived of their augmenta- 
tion, the money would, I believe, still be 
wasted. I now come to the more impor- 
tant and the more complicated part of the 
matter. At present 2s. 8d. is granted to 
the managers of the schools for every child 
who passes in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. This grant my right hon, Friend 
proposes to increase by ls. 4d., but he at- 
taches to the payment of the grant to a 
school the condition that the passes in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic must exceed 
200 per cent of the annual average number 
of scholars in attendance who are over six 
years of age—a condition which I take to 
mean that the passes must be twice as 
numerous as the pupils above that age, 
or that each pupil above six years old 
must pass in two subjects. He then 
says that the school must have at least 
one-fifth of the scholars above six years 
of age passed in the three upper stan- 
dards, and he says, moreover, that there 
must be one subject besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in which the in- 
spector sball report the children to be 


I | proficient. Now, I would not gradge this 


or any larger increase if I thought it would 
do good; but let us take my right hon. 
Friend’s own showing that this is intended 
to benefit the small schools. Observe, we 
begin by paying to all schools, small or 
great. My right hon. Friend will not 
dispute for a moment, I am sure, that the 
larger schools are amply paid under the 
present system. The large schools already 
get quite as much as we should wish, and 
perhaps in some cases more. Where a 
school is in a town and is attended by the 
children of respectable people who can pay, 
and pay handsomely, it is in a prosperous 
state and can afford that tuition which 
enables it to obtain large grants; but 
where a school is small and in a remote 
locality it cannot afford to do so. What, 
then, does my right hon. Friend propose ? 
He says he wants to help small schools, 
and in order to help them he gives a 
grant, 99-100ths of which will go to the 
large schools which do not want it, while 
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the small schools can only get the re- 
mainder by complying with very strict 
and difficult conditions which they are 
notoriously unable to comply with, for they 
are the very schools which, as he himself 
admits, are unable to satisfy the existing 
requirements of the Privy Council. So 
that the course we are asked to pursue is 
to make a grant for the aid of small schools, 
the lion’s share, and much more than the 
lion’s share, of which shall go to the large 
schools, which do not want it: and as to 
the remainder, to clog it with conditions 
which shall prevent the small schools get- 
ting even that. And that is what is called 
stimulating and assisting small schools ! 
Sir, if that is not a waste of public money, 
I do not know what is. It is doubtless 
desirable to assist small schools if possible, 
but the difficulties are great. In assisting 
small schools there are two principles upon 
which we may proceed. If we are to give 
grants for efficiency, it is impossible to 
assist small and poor schools to the same 
extent that we do large ones. If we are 
to give it for need, we may indeed do that, 
but it will break down the whole system. 
Between these two alternatives we are 
placed, and what I submit is that my right 
hon. Friend has not extricated himself from 
either. He has not broken down his 
system by giving to poor schools, but what 
he has done is this—while he has had in 
view giving assistance to small schools, 
poorly supported and weak in their staff, 
he has really given a quantity of prizes to 
large schools that do not want it. I do 
hope, therefore, that the House will pause 
before they grant £70,000 to be expended 
in thismanner. As I said before, it is not 
here that the shoe pinches ; it is in a differ- 
ent direction—it is in the inability of the 
voluntary system to extend itself all over 
the country. I think my right hon. Friend 
has turned his attention in the wrong 
direction. The problem he had to solve 
was not to give more grants to schools 
that do not want it, in the vain hope of 
giving it to those which do, but to extend 
the system and make it pervade the coun- 
try. Education I know has an all-atoning 
sound, and it appears very invidious to re- 
fuse anything that is asked for in its name. 
If my right hon. Friend can show us that 
this money will do any substantial good to 
the cause of education, by all means let us 
vote it; but, till I am answered, I shall 
maintain that I have shown the House that 
the objects which my right hon. Friend 
wishes to attain are not objects which it is 
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peculiarly desirable’ to attain, while even 
assuming that they are desirable his means 
entirely miss the end he has in view. They 
would not in reality largely increase the 
number of pupil-teachers, they would not 
give any impulse to studies beyond reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and would not do 
anything worth speaking of towards help- 
ing small schools; for, while my right 
hon. Friend makes grants and spends an 
enormous sum of public money to be able 
to include them, he annexes conditions 
which would effectually exclude them. It 
is like the old story of the man who could 
not think of any way of roasting his pig 
except burning down his house. I beg to 
submit this also—that having got a system 
which works efficiently and economically, 
we should do wisely for the present to let 
it alone; and for this reason—that such is 
the feeling of nervousness and anxiety all 
over the country from the changes that 
have been made, and made under the com- 
pulsion of the Report of the Commission, 
that even a beneficial change—a change by 
which more public money finds its way to 
managers of schools—will be looked upon 
with jealousy, because it will shake the feel- 
ing that this matter is not likely to be tam- 
pered with. I think managers of schools 
are entitled to this security as long as the 
system under which they act does really 
perform what its projectors contemplated. 
As long as schools go on increasing, and 
the attendance of children becomes larger 
year by year—as long as the grant is kept 
within reasonable proportions, we should not 
interfere with it and alter the conditions, be- 
cause the inference is obvious, that the same 
interference which in a hot fit adds to these 
grants, may, in a cold fit, take away from 
them. Nothing is more desirable than that 
those on whose money we count to support 


| the schools should feel that they have some- 


thing permanent and definite on which they 
ean count, and adapt their arrangements 
to it. I am quite sure that the changes 
which were made in 1862, however much 
they were repined at at the time, have 
given the present system a new lease and 
anewchance. I do not regard that system 
as abstractedly right, and I have never 
concealed that opinion ; but I should be 
most unwilling to see it swept away, be- 
cause before a new system could be or- 
ganized on its ruins—and it has struck deep 
roots into the country—the education of 
one generation of Englishmen would be 
nearly lost in the course of the transition 
from the old to the new. Try, therefore, 
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by all the means you can to extend the 
system where it has not yet reached ; keep 
it economical, that it may be popular and 
tolerable ; above all things, look carefully 
to its efficiency, and then I think we shall 
be in a condition, when some few years 
have passed, to see whether the system can 
be moulded or extended so as to be worthy 
to be a national system, or whether it must 
give way to something more logical. Of 
this I am quite sure, that those are the 
worst enemies of the system who, for 
whatever reason, tamper with it—whether 
from feeling the difficulties which managers 
have to contend with, or perhaps from a 
feeling of the great popularity to be gained 
all over the country by undoing changes 
which were wrought out with so much un- 
popularity to those who made them. If 
once it is understood that he who tries to 
economise the public money and to secure 
efficiency is only labouring to give some one 
else a douceur to give away and so acquire 
popularity, the death knell of the system 
is sounded, and it must make way for 
something which, whether more efficient or 
not, will be more in accordance with the 
feelings of Parliament and the reasonable 
wants of the country. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House dissents from so much of the Minute 
of the Committee of Council on Education as 
provides for an increase of the Grants now made 
to Primary Schools,”—(Mr. Lowe,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. CORRY : Although I am no longer 
connected with the Department which this 
Minute concerns, yet as the author of the 
plan on which it is founded, I think it 
right to say a few words in its defence. 
My right hon. Friend has stated that while 
he regarded it as a great mistake to add 
£70,000 to the Education Vote, he would 
not complain of that large expenditure if 
he believed it would conduce to any useful 
purpose ; but that not believing it would 
do so, he felt it his duty to oppose it. I 
quite agree that if this additional expen- 
diture would not serve any useful end the 
House ought to refuse to grant it; but I 
am convinced not only that it will be use- 
fully employed, but that the state of edu- 
cation in some of the schools receiving a 
public grant is becoming such as to render 
it absolutely necessary. My right hon. 
Friend has remarked that one of the ob- 
jects of the Minute is to give assistance to 
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small schools, which is quite true. But he 
has added that he does not look on the ex- 
clusion of small schools from sharing in the 
grantsas an evil. My right hon. Friend 
stated on a recent occasion that his posi- 
tion was one of isolation, and that he could 
not get any one to agree with him. But 
in this instance he does not even agree with 
himself; because in 1862, when he ex- 
plained the Revised Code to the House, 
after having enumerated 964 parishes, in 
five counties only, having a population of 
less than 600, which derived no assistance 
from the State, he said— 

“These districts contribute to the revenue 
equally with others; and it is exceedingly desir- 
able, on the ground both of justice and policy, 
that they should receive back some share of 
the money.”—{3 Hansard, clxv. 199.]} 


Yet my right hon. Friend now thinks the 
exclusion of small schools is not an evil. 

Mr. LOWE: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman allow me toexplain? What! said 
was, that I thought the exclusion of small 
schools was a great evil; but that it was 
not a great evil that small schools should 
be more expensive to maintain than large 
ones. 

Mr. CORRY: I am glad to find that 
my right bon. Friend admits the exclusion 
of small schools to be a great evil. It 
must, therefore, be desirable to give them 
some assistance. My right hon. Friend 
went on to state that although it had been 
complained that under the existing system 
the education given in schools was almost 
exclusively confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—grammar, English his- 
tory, and geography being neglected—he 
did not think that that was an evil, be- 
cause the great object in educating the 
children of the poor was to teach them 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. On a 
former occasion I quoted the opinions of 
some of the most intelligent of the in- 
spectors of schools, who agreed in regret- 
ting the practical exclusion of higher sub- 
jects. I do not want to introduce any 
very ambitious system of education ; but 
I certainly think it desirable that children 
should know something of the country in 
which they live, and something of what 
its history has been. During the autumn 
I happened to be in a country town, in 
which there were several Protestant schools 
and one Roman Catholic school. I hap- 
pened one day to meet a respectable look- 
ing boy and got into conversation with him. 
In answer to my questions he told me he 
was eleven years old, and had lately left 
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school, that he had never learnt anything 
of geography, and had never heard of 
such places as Dublin, or Edinburgh. 1 
then asked him whether he had been at 
the Roman Catholic or at a Protestant 
school? He said a Protestant, and when 
I further inquired if he knew the differ- 
ence between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic, he said, “Oh! the Roman 
Catholics are people who burn candles in 
the daylight,” —which this intelligent 
youth considered a convincing proof of the 
errors of Popery. I am not quite cer- 
tain whether the boy’s answers may not 
have put it into my head that this was a 
common case of neglect in all schools, and 
so have led to the inquiry which resulted 
in the framing of this Minute. My right 
hon. Friend alleges that if the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are not in a satis- 
factory state it affords a conclusive argu- 
ment against teaching boys grammar and 
history ; but I remember quite well that 
when I proposed my Minute, some weeks 
ago, my predecessor in the office of Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Bruce)—for 
whose ability and judgment everything 
that I saw when I was in that office in- 
spired me with the greatest respect— 
agreed with me, and disagreed with my 
right hon. Friend ; for he stated that, in his 
experience, in whatever schools the higher 
subjects were successfully taught, there 
also reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
also found to be most carefully attended 
to. Therefore, my right hon. Friend (Mr 
Lowe), I think, fails to make out his 
argument that teaching the higher sub- 
jects tends to weaken the instruction in 
the elementary branches. With regard to 
the number of children examined and their 
proficiency, I will again state what the 
latest statistics show. The average at- 
tendance of children in England and 
Wales for the year ending the 3lst of 
August was 863,240, of which number 
566,371 were presented for examination. 
284,027 of these passed the three lower 
standards, and upwards of 80,000 in 
the fifth or higher standard. But the 
number of those who passed Standard 
vi, or the highest standard, was 13,000 
only, out of a total of 566,000. My 
right hon. Friend stated, not in a speech, 
but in a much more formal manner 
—that is to say, in the Report of the 
Committee of Council for Education for 
the years 1861-2, drawn up by himself 
and by my noble Friend Lord Granville— 

“ We regret that our first proposal to examine 
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children for grants according to their age had to 
be withdrawn. We cannot think that the oppo. 
sition which this measure, adopted upon the re. 
commendation of the Royal Commissioners, en- 
countered rested upon good grounds. The school 
itself, for the purpose of ingtruction, must, of 
course, have continued to be organized according 
to proficiency ; but age and proficiency coincide, 
in fact, far oftener than not. The change of ar. 
rangement for examination (supposing such a 
change to be necessary, which it is not) would 
have been partial only. The reason for examin. 
ing according to age was this ; the amount of pro- 
ficiency required by Standard v1. represents the 
minimum of book instruction which can be put to 
practical use in life. Less than this is almost sure 
to be forgotten, because it cannot be used with 
pleasure or profit,” 

Only 13,000, therefore, out of 566,000 
have attained the standard which my right 
hon. Friend thinks the minimum amount 
of book learning that can be of practical 
use toa child. When it became my duty 
to consider these things I came to the con- 
clusion that it was absolutely necessary to 
give some further encouragement to edu- 
cation, and to raise it from the state of 
stagnation in which I found it. With that 
view I recommended to Her Majesty’s 
Government, by whom it was adopted, 
the Minute which I had the honour to 
propose some weeks ago. My right hon. 
Friend refers to pupil-teachers, and con- 
siders there is no necessity for encourag- 
ing an increase of their numbers. But 
men who know as much of education as 
my right hon. Friend himself—Mr. Tuff- 
nell, for instance, in his evidence before 
the Education Committee, and nearly the 
whole of the twenty-three inspectors of 
schools in England, whose general Reports 
are appended to the last Report of the 
Committee of Council—allude not only to 
the decline in the number of pupil-teachers, 
but express the greatest alarm at the 
growing deficiency. I will not trouble the 
House with quotations ; but the deteriora- 
tion in the character of the education 
given in some of our schools is almost 
universally attributed to the falling off in 
the number of the pupil-teachers. My 
right hon. Friend talks of this attempt of 
mine to increase the number of pupil- 
teachers as inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of political economy. I do not 
care what the principles of political eco- 
nomy may be; but this I will say, that, 
as the Minister charged with the educa- 
tion of the people of the country, when I 
found a great falling off in teaching power, 
and by the reduction in the number of 
pupil-teachers a great injury resulting to 
the education of the children, and when 
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I found, moreover, a great diminution in 
the supply of candidates for the certifi- 
eate, threatening to break down the whole 
system of certificated teachers, it appeared 
to me that my duty was clear to take im- 
mediate action, and I lost no time in sub- 
mitting the outlines of the Minute for the 
consideration of the Cabinet. I do not 
eare whether I violated the rules of poli- 
tical economy or not; my object was to 
improve the quality of the teaching in the 
schools by increasing the number of pupil- 
teachers ; and, notwithstanding the si- 
nister auguries of my right hon. Friend, 
I have no doubt that the Minute will 
effect the object at which it aims. My 
right hon. Friend says that before the in- 
troduction of the Revised Code, the salary 
of a pupil-teacher was £15 on the ave- 
rage of the five years of apprenticeship. 
But at that time the State paid the salary 
of the pupil-teacher, and the State always 
pays more than persons in private life. 
I inquired a short time ago from a very 
intelligent diocesan inspector what was 
the average rate of payment to pupil- 
teachers in his district, and he told me 
about £9 a year. That was in a rural 
district ; in an urban district it would 
undoubtedly be higher. But, at all events, 
the rate of £15 put by my right hon. 
Friend is far above the present average 
even in large towns. As to the cost of an 
extra pupil-teacher, you must remember that 
additional teaching power can hardly fail to 
produce additional results of teaching; and 
that it must, therefore, be assumed that the 
number of passes would be increased by the 
employment of a greater number of pupil- 
teachers. In looking over one of the In- 
spectors’ Reports recently received, but 
not yet presented to the House, I found 
a particular school mentioned, in which 
a pupil-teacher having been dismissed, 
through the poverty of the school, there 
had been a falling off of 30 per cent in 
the number of the passes, and, of course, 
the payment on results to which the school 
was entitled was diminished in proportion. 
It may naturally be inferred that if, under 
this Minute, a pupil-teacher is again em- 
ployed in this school, the payment on 
passes would be restored to its former 
amount, which would be a further contri- 
bution towards the salary of the pupil- 
teacher. My right hon. Friend is of 
opinion that the educational conditions 
required by the Minute are too stringent, 
and that few schools will be able to fulfil 
them; but they were very carefully con- 
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sidered by my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy), by my right hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary for India (Sir Stafford Northcote), by 
Mr. Lingen, and by two of the inspectors of 
schools, and they all came to the conclu- 
sion that they were not teo severe. In 
point of fact, the conditions, in general, 
require less than what the average of 
schools now accomplish—our object being 
to place the increased rate of payment 
within the reach of indifferent schools, and 
thus lead to their improvement. One of the 
points made by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lowe) was that this additional grant of 
£8 would be mainly for the benefit of 
large schools which did not want it, to the 
exelusion of others by which it was really 
more needed. But I can assure my right 
hon. Friend that he is quite wrong in that 
respect. He says all these large schools 
are very rich. I believe a great many 
of them are very poor. A clergyman— 
the incumbent of a parish in London—told 
me some time ago that the managers of the 
school in his district were obliged to work 
it at the minimum cost possible—which he 
explained to mean that, whenever the limit 
as to numbers prescribed by the Code was 
reached, they suspended the further entry 
of children, as their funds could not afford 
the expense of an additional pupil-teaeher. 
That is a state of things far from satis- 
factory. The effect, then, of this Minute 
will be not only to give assistance to neces- 
sitous small schools, but also to such large 
schools as may require it. I should have 
thought that my right hon. Friend would 
have been the very last person in the House 
to object to the Minute, because its objects 
are in strict conformity with the views 
which he himself expressed in the year 
1862, but which the Revised Code has in 
some respects failed to realize. It offers 
some assistance to small schools with the 
view of helping them to fulfil the con- 
ditions which would entitle them to a 
ublic grant—and this my right hon. 
friend stated to be in accordance with 
every principle of policy and justice. It 
holds out inducements to improved teach- 
ing, and I have shown that, under the ex- 
isting system, the results fall far below the 
minimum which my right hon. Friend con- 
siders indispensable. It encourages the 
employment of a pupil-teacher where there 
are sixty-five children in average attend- 
ance, instead of ninety, as at present, and 
the original draft of the Revised Code, as 
prepared by my right hon. Friend, pro- 
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posed that there should be a pupil-teacher 
for every thirty children. If you are of 
opinion that one unassisted teacher can 
be capable of instructing eighty-nine 
children of various ages, vote with the 
right hon. Gentleman—if not, vote with 
me. If you consider the results of the 
examinations, as shown by the statistics | 
have quoted, to be satisfactory, vote with 
him—if not vote with me. In short, if 
you wish to discourage education you will 
vote with him, but if you wish to encour- 
age it, you will vote with me. 

Mr. POWELL said, that on former 
oceasions he had made complaints of the 
continual changes of the system, on the 
ground that they produced uncertainty 
and prevented its extension and expansion. 
But the difficulty arose to a great extent 
from the fact that all the changes 
had been in the direction of economy. 
It was rather surprising, in the present 
state of politics, to find the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) such a persistent 
advocate for fixity and permanence of 
system. The right hon. Gentleman looked 
upon the Revised Code with the view of 
some ancient law-giver, who desired that 
his laws should remain in a state of fixed- 
ness. The right hon. Gentleman himself 


stated, before the Committee on Educa- 
tion, that he— 


“ Considered the Minutes as they then existed 
did very well, and felt like Lycurgus did when he 
made the Spartans promise to keep his !aws until 
he came back again.” 


But even Lycurgus was a benevolent 
man, and would have had no objection to 
an improvement of his laws to meet an 
altered state of society. He (Mr. Powell) 
hoped that means would be found to 
improve our educational system which 
would be consistent with perfect efficiency. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to un- 
derrate the difficulty of school manage- 
ment; and he had not borne in mind 
the necessity for a high standard of teach- 
ing. The children of the working classes 
came from homes where books were 
rare, and the faculty for using them with 
advantage rarer still; and this ren- 
dered it necessary that they should have a 
much more powerful teaching staff. No 
doubt there was a great diminution of 
pupil-teachers. This would cause in time 
a reduction in the number of masters. 
Therefore, the Government were bound 
to take into consideration this state of 
things. The deficiency existed more with 
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regard to males than females ; and there- 
fore he thought that the Government had 
done right in giving the greater stimulus 
to male teachers. No doubt with regard 
to small schools the great difficulty had 
been that they did not receive sufficient as- 
sistance from educational grants. In many 
small parishes there did exist schools ; but 
the education was of a very defective cha- 
racter, and he understood that it was the 
intention of the Government gently to draw 
these schools within their influence, and to 
supply them with a higher class of teachers, 
in the hope that education might receive a 
corresponding advance. He believed that 
under the proposed system a considerable 
number of small schools would be drawn 
within Government influence. The right 
hon. Gentleman omitted to consider that 
as schools increased they would require an 
increased number’ of pupil-teachers ; that 
they must increase the number of pupil- 
teachers to supply the place of those who 
passed into training colleges ; and that in- 
ducements must be offered to managers to 
effect these objects. He (Mr. Powell) 
thought that it was a wise and just pro- 
vision that children must pass a higher 
standard in a greater proportion before the 
schools could derive advantage from the 
increased grant; for there was reason to 
suppose that the children were too often 
kept within the lower standard. He be- 
lieved that the absence of teaching in the 
higher subjects was a great deficiency of 
our present system, and that they should 
teach reading and writing with a double 
object—first, that of merely teaching it ; 
and secondly, that of impressing the 
minds of the pupils with higher knowledge. 
In some parts of the Continent education 
had been narrowed, as with us, to its very 
elements ; but last year a proposal was 
made to improve education in France, and 
part of the plan was to teach geography 
and the history of the country. The Minute 
appeared to him to be beneficial. 

Mr. BRUCE said, his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lowe) had divided his at- 
tack on the Minute into two parts. In 
the first place, he said that nothing was 
required; in the second place, he argued 
that if anything was required the present 
attempt to overcome the objections to the 
Revised Code was ineffective and futile. 
Great as had been the exertions of his 
right hon. Friend, great as had been his 
courage, and great as had been his pub- 
lic virtue in passing that Code, still 
he (Mr. Bruce) was far from saying that 
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the system was perfect and could not be 
improved. What had been the immediate 
effect of the Revised Code? All must 
agree that it had pressed very heavily on 
the resources of the managers. He had 
stated the other day, and he adhered to 
the calculation, that the schools were now 
receiving two-fifths less than they would 
have received under the old Code—namely, 
£622,000 instead of £1,000,000. Eeo- 
nomy was a great advantage; but his right 
hon. Friend had himself said that if it 
could be shown that the schools had suf- 
fered by an excess of economy he should 
be the first to sanction a larger grant. 
His right hon. Friend had referred to cer- 
tain defects as being inherent in the volun- 
tary system. 

Mr. LOWE said, his remark was that 
the proper course would be to try whether 
that system could not be supplemented. 

Mr. BRUCE said, his right hon. 
Friend in his last speech on the subject 
had warned the House against the patch- 
ing-up of the system. It was, indeed, a 
defective system; but whose fault was 
that? Over and over again Parliament had 
been asked by statesmen of the greatest 
eminence to endow the country with a sys- 
tem which would be adequate to its wants, 
and to supply it with a really national sys- 
tem of education. Earl Russell had asked 
Parliament to lay down the principle that 
every district should be obliged to supply it- 
self with schools. A proposal had also been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Pakington) that such districts should be at 
liberty to levy rates to defray the cost of 
schools. The House, however, refused to 
adopt either principle, and the result was 
that the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion were compelled to adopt the present 
system, which, he admitted, was a wasteful 
cne. He stated the other day that a small 
school ordinarily cost from 35s. to 45s. 
per head on the inhabitants of the place, 
whereas a large school could generally be 
conducted at a cost of between 18s. and 
25s. per head. Those figures showed plainly 
enough that, if possible, more assistance 
should be given to small schools than to 
large ones. But when the attempt was 
made to remedy the defects of the system, 
which was less generous to the poor than 
to the rich districts, it was met by the op- 
position of his right hon, Friend (Mr. Lowe). 
The practical difficulty was to define what 
were large and what were small schools. 
At present about 9s. per head was given 
to all scholars alike by the Government, 
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and the consequence was that the small 
schools laboured under difficulties unfelt 
by the larger ones. Unfortunately, too, 
financial difficulty meant imperfect teach- 
ing. Nobody had been more strenuous 
than his right hon. Friend in asserting 
the principle that a school depended 
upon the teacher, and that a certifi- 
cated teacher was essential to a good 
school. He (Mr. Bruce) went even fur- 
ther than that, and maintained that a suffi- 
cient staff of masters was more especially 
essential in small schools. The difficulties 
encountered by small schools in reference to 
the subdivision of classes were very great 
indeed. Having but few masters it became 
necessary for them to group together chil- 
dren of very different attainments, and the 
consequence was that the progress made 
by the pupils was less than in the large 
schools. When he held office in connec- 
tion with the Committee of Council on 
Education, he felt that the small schools 
were suffering on account of their not pos- 
sessing a sufficient amount of teaching 
power, and his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) and himself accordingly tried to de- 
vise means for remedying the evil. With- 
out saying that the proposals which they 
would have brought under the notice of Par- 
liament were identical with those submitted 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry), he 
must at least admit that they would have 
been similar in principle. In regard to 
this matter he felt bound to say that the 
Revised Code was partly to blame. Under 
the old Code, after the first fifty children a 
pupil-teacher might be employed for every 
forty children, and, being paid by the 
State, he always was employed. The re- 
sult was that there was always a staff of 
teachers adequate to, and sometimes in 
excess of, the requirements of the school. 
Under the Revised Code it was not ne- 
cessary to employ a second teacher until 
the number of children reached ninety, 
and the result was that the minimum 
number of teachers required to obtain the 
grant were almost invariably engaged, to 
the manifest injury of the school. ‘No doubt 
great benefits had been derived from other 
parts of the system, such as the scheme of 
individual examinations ; but those benefits 
had been diminished in consequence of there 
not being sufficient teaching power. In 1861 
the number of pupil-teachers was about 
16,000 ; but now, when there were about 
350,000 more children in the schools than 
there were then, the number of teachers was 
reduced to about 11,000. Yet at this very 
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time Parliament was engaged in consider- 
ing measures to compel children to go to 
school under the half-time system, the 
effect of which would be to send hundreds 
of thousands to schools. Should it, then, 
be to good or to bad schools? In his 
judgment, it would be well to insist that 
children employed on the half-time system 
should be sent only to such schools as were 
provided with certificated masters. When 
they were about largely to increase the 
number of schools there was no fear, in this 
country at least, that the position of the 
certificated masters would be injured by an 
excess of supply. The evidence of the 
representatives of the British and Foreign 
Schools, before the Select Committees which 
sat in 1865 and 1866, was in favour of cer- 
tificated masters, and they said that the 
reason why they were debarred from re- 
ceiving assistance from the State was be- 
cause they could not get a sufficient supply 
of such masters. Such being the case, was 
it not the duty of the State, which had un- 
dertaken so much for the education of the 
people, to provide also for the supply of 
sufficient and competent masters? His 
right hon. Friend had said that if any 
schools were to suffer it was well that the 
small schools should, because their small- 
ness was owing to the denominational 
system which multiplied schools unneces- 
sarily. But surely his right hon. Friend 
must be aware that the fact of a school 
being small was generally owing to the 
thinness of the population, and that the 
small schools were ordinarily to be found 
in the rural districts. Therefore, they 
had a primd facie claim for a special 
amount of assistance. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the effect of giving 
increased assistance would be not that 
the small schools which required it would 
receive it, but that some large schools 
which were already more than sufficiently 
paid would receive in most cases this 
assistance, without wanting it. It was 
undoubtedly true that large schools in 
flourishing districts might often do without 
State assistance at all; but that was the 
result of the existing system, and Parlia- 
ment had over and over again refused to 
adopt a wiser and more elastic one. At 
the same time there were many large 
schools, for the maintenance of which the 
necessary funds could not be at all easily 
raised. In the East of London, for instance, 
and in the outskirts of all our populous 
towns, it would almost be impossible to 
obtain the requisite funds without raising 
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the fees, and the effect of raising the fees 
would obviously be to keep the poorest 
children away from the schools. He was 
far from finding fault with the Minute of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry), because 
it was too liberal ; indeed, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken the task of 
dealing with these defects in our system, he 
wished he had been more liberal. Instead 
of the 800,000 or 900,000 now at school 
in England and Wales, there cught to be 
2,000,000. A great many schools were 
kept from receiving State assistance be- 
cause they were unable to comply with the 
pecuniary conditions required by the Go- 
vernment. By the proposals of the Go- 
vernment the grant to a school of 100 
children could not exceed £8, and this 
could not be earned except upon conditions 
which, however wholesome in themselves, 
were difficult to comply with. It was pro- 
posed that an additional grant, which cer- 
tainly would not have the effect of choking 
and overwhelming the voluntary system, 
should be made to all schools with an ave- 
rage attendance of sixty-five children. 
Even that additional grant, however, could 
not be made without conditions. It was 
certainly right and desirable chat every 
child on leaving school should Know read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and, indeed, 
in his opinion, they ought also to know 
something of geography, history, and other 
subjects. He repeated the assertion he had 
made on another occasion, that where these 
subjects were taught best the lower branches 
of instruction were also best taught. The 
results desiderated could be attained only 
by increasing the teaching staff; and vast 
numbers of schools were at present unable 
to employ certificated masters. The new 
Minute had in view the double object of 
increasing the teaching power in our schools 
and of raising the standard of elementary 
education. Whether the measures pro- 
posed were sufficient or not, time would 
prove. But they were in the right direc- 
tion, and had therefore his sympathy and 
support. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had listened 
with great interest to what fell from the 
right hon. Member (Mr. Lowe) in the at- 
tack he made on the Minute. Having 
heard the answer, he could not say that 
the attack had been sustained. There 
could be no doubt that when the Revised 
Code came into operation, there was a 
tendency to a great redundancy of pupil- 
teachers; but that tendency had been 
checked. It would be interesting to learn 
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from figures, which must be accessible, 
the number of certificated masters that 
would probably meet the wants of the 
eountry ; and the average yearly number 
of pupil-teachers it would take to supply 
that want. The matter was one calling 
for nieety of calculation, which, perhaps, 
no one Official person alone could make. 
He would not venture to express an opi- 
nion as to whether a surplus was being 
created ; but he was quite disposed to bow 
to the authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Corry), who had the best oppor- 
tunities ef forming a judgment; and both 
the right hon. Gentleman and the right 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. 
Bruce) seemed to consider that there 
was a falling off, and that something was 
required to bring the number up again. 
There could be no reasonable objection to 
that part of the Minute which related to 
the aiding of the smaller schools. He 
hailed it as a pleasing symptom, and as an 
evidence of an indisposition to be bound 
by cast-iron rule. It must be remembered 
that the Privy Council really aided the 
voluntary effort of the country ; that there 
was no system apart from that effort; and 
that the Government simply afforded in 
grants a limited amount of public money, 
to supplement the still greater voluntary 
contributions of the public. Sometimes 
the Privy Council was disposed to look too 
closely into the circumstances of a case 
which might greatly need their aid, and 
which their system did not reach. He 
had never spoken on this subject without 
expressing his regret that the Privy Coun- 
cil did not think that it came within the 
scope of their duty to endeavour to reach 
many of those forlorn children which in all 
great centres of the population were left 
untouched and without any assistance at 
all. They were the most needy, and yet 
they never had anything. He was con- 
soled, however, by the fact that the Privy 
Council, taking a step towards those whom 
hitherto they had not reached, were in the 
right path. Therefore he would be sorry 
to express an opinion hostile to what the 
Privy Council were doing, and would give 
his support to the Minute as far as it 
went. The subject was a difficult one, 
and no doubt involved an enormous amount 
of official trouble. It was a great advan- 
tage in a public office to lay down a strict 
rule, and not to deviate from it; but the 
consequence of that must be that while 
spending enormous sums in aid, those who 
most needed aid were not reached. The 
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Minute evinced a disposition to act upon 
rule, because it had been framed to meet 
the wants of the smaller schools only ; but 
if some of the larger schools reaped any 
advantage, he, for one, should not grudge 
them it. He hoped that those for whom 
it was primarily intended would be able to 
take advantage of it. 

Mr. PUGH, who rose amid cries for a 
division, said, he would be very short. He 
knew what time it was, and what hour it 
struck last— 

** Uteroque recusso 

Insonuere cave gemitumque dedére cavern.” 


He wished to state briefly that he cordially 
supported the policy of the Government 
as indicated in this Minute, because it 
showed their desire to remove some of the 
difficulties of the rural districts, and to 
render assistance to their schools. He 
had no wish to undermine the Revised 
Code, of which the principle was good— 
namely, payment for results, and he did 
not believe the Government wished to un- 
dermine it. They were too wise in their 
generation; but it could not be denied that, 
while the old Code had ignored the rural 
distriets, the Revised Code had, from the 
difficulty of the subject, or from other 
causes, continued the ignoramus. The 
rural districts had long reminded him of 
a rome ye character of former times, of 
mournful celebrity, who said that he eame 
asking but little, and getting less than 
little, and that sufficient for him; and he 
went on to say—and the parallel still held 
good—that his adversities, his antiquity, 
and the nobility of his nature taught him 
to be contented. The rural districts had 
not murmured, had not made themselves 
heard, had sounded no note of expostula- 
tion; but they thought that, in comparison 
with towns and other highly favoured re- 
gions, they were to a certain extent left 
out in the cold. 
“Unconscious they in waste oblivion lie— 
In all the world of busy life around 
No thought of them.” 


And yet it would be unjust to say that 
their case had not often engaged anxious 
attention. After a diligent consideration 
of the question for many years, he was 
unable to point out any party, or any sec- 
tion of any party in that House, from which 
there had not at some time proceeded a 
cordial admission that the Codes, however 
beneficent in their action in other quarters, 
had failed to benefit the rural districts. 


“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?” 
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But he had a confidence in the wisdom 
and justice of Parliament that induced him 
to believe that for Parliament to know of 
a grievance, to be conscious of its existence, 
was, sooner or later, effectually to redress 
it. He believed that the Government were 
anxious to take a step in that direction, 
and he thanked them for their good inten- 
tions. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, it would have 
been far better to have left the question of 
education in the hands of the people and 
intrusted it to their voluntary action, than 
to have deranged the taxation of the 
country by the making of grants in aid. 
Many of the young persons who had been 
trained as pupil-teachers at the expense 
of the State had turned clerks or adopted 
some other profitable occupation. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) had done himself 
great honour by his attempts to stem the 
flow of money from the Public Exchequer 
for the purpose of education. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) would 
take the sense of the House; and, sooner 
or later, it would be proved that he was 
right. 

Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 203; Noes 


40: Majority 163. 
Question again proposed, ‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


WRITS FOR RE-ELECTION, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
rose to call attention to the practice of not 
issuing a Writ for a vacancy in this House 
if the Seat which has been vacated be 
claimed on behalf of another Candidate ; 
and to move— 

“ That whenever a Member of this House shall 
accept an Office of Profit under the Crown a Writ 
for a new Election may issue, notwithstanding that 
the time limited for presenting a Petition may not 
have expired, or that a Petition praying for the 
Seat may have been presented.” 

This was a matter of considerable im- 
portance as affecting the general interests 
of the public. According to the practice 
of the House, when a petition praying for 
the seat was presented against any person 
who had been appointed to an office of 
profit under the Crown no writ could issue 
until the petition had been decided. Ac- 
cording to the old practice no writ could 
issue if a petition was merely presented 
against the return, But in 1852 it was 
decided by the House, in the cases of 
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Southampton and Carlow, that the writ 
should issue in those cases where the seat 
was not prayed for. He could see no 
difference between the cases where seats 
were prayed for and where they were not. 
By the present practice no writ for a re- 
election could be issued at the commence- 
ment of a new Parliament until after four- 
teen days of the meeting of the House. If 
on the death of Lord Palmerston Earl 
Russell had not been able to form a Minis- 
try, and Earl Derby had been called upon 
to form a Government, the consequence 
would have been that the Members of the 
Government could not have taken their 
seats in the House until three weeks after 
the meeting of Parliament,' fourteen days 
being required to elapse before the writ 
could be moved to see whether petitions 
against their return would be presented. 
Last year, at the commencement of the first 
Session of the new Parliament, matters of 
great public interest came before the 
House—namely, the Cattle Plague and 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in lreland. What would then have been 
the result if the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government having seats in the House had 
been petitioned against and the seats 
prayed for? If therefore they balanced 
any supposed personal advantage under the 
present system against public convenience, 
private feeling should give way to the 
latter. That a seat was prayed for was 
no ground for preventing a dissolution of 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s command ; 
why, then, should it be a reason for pre- 
venting the issue of a new writ when it 
might be for the public advantage that a writ 
should be issued? The present practice 
was also liable to abuse. On that ground 
also it required to be altered. Any person 
wishing to keep a Minister out of his seat 
for the purpose of gratifying a malicious 
feeling, might, at the last moment, present 
a petition praying for the seat, and thereby 
keep a Minister out of his place in the 
House for some months. On the last day 
for presenting petitions at the beginning of 
the last Session, a Mr. Wellington Shegog 
presented a petition against the return of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue), then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, on the ground of intimidation, and 
praying for the seat. Now, it appeared, 
according to a Return which he moved for, 
that from 1832 to 1866 not one person had 
been seated on petition on the ground of 
intimidation solely. The petition against 
the right hon. Gentleman was presented on 
the 20th February, and he was actually 
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kept out of the House until the 12th of 
March, and might have been for a much 
longer period had not he (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) made a similar Motion to the 
ove then before the House, when the peti- 
tion was withdrawn. The petition against 
the return of Mr. Morris was presented on 
the same day, and was not disposed of 
until May, and if the petition against the 
right hon. Gentleman had been tried he 
would have been kept out of the House a 
similar lengthened period. That, too, dur- 
ing the discussion with reference to the 
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other questions of importance relative to 
Ireland, at a time when his presence was 
most required. The only ground upon 
which the present practice could be de- 
fended was some supposed interest the per- 
son might have in the seat he prayed for. 
But that was not to be considered for a 
moment in opposition to the public incon- 
venience it oceasioned. He moved— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that by the rules 
of the House the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber could not then make a Motion, inas- 
much as an Amendment had already been 
moved and negatived on the Question that 
the Speaker leave the Chair. 

Cotonet FRENCH said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made out no 
sufficient case for altering the rules of the 
House on the subject to which he had 
called attention. That which might turn 
out to be the property of one person ought 
not to be given to another. In the very 
rare event of Cabinet Ministers not being 
able to take their seats for a fortnight or 
three weeks as had been described, the 
Secretary to the Treasury or some of the 
subordinate officers of the Government 
who did not vacate their seats might very 
well discharge the necessary business in 
their absence. 


THE CONVICTS BURTON AND HAY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GILPIN said, he had given no- 
tice of his intention to call the attention 
of the House to the sentence passed by 
Mr. Baron Bramwell, at the recent King- 
ston Assizes, upon two prisoners, Bur- 
ton and Hay, aged twenty-three and 
twenty-nine, who were indicted before him 
for burglary, and sentenced to eight and 
ten years’ penal servitude, respectively, 
and who having been removed from the 
bar by the police were ordered to be 
brought back by the Judge, who there- 
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term of five years’ penal servitude. If, 
when ona recent occasion he had put a 
Question on the subject to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) he had been able 
to inform him that he was acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, and that the 
learned Judge had not proceeded beyond 
the limits of his authority, he should have 
abstained from mentioning the matter a 
second time. It appeared from the ac- 
counts which had been given in the news- 
papers that the two prisoners named had 
immediately after sentence was pronounced 
upon them become exceedingly violent in 
the dock, and had used most outrageous 
language towards the Judge. From those 
accounts, not only he himself, but many 
others supposed that the additional sentence 
which had been passed upon them was a 
punishment for their insubordinate conduct 
in Court. He had since learnt from the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, that the penalty 
of five years’ penal servitude had been in- 
flicted as part of the original sentence, and 
that it was perfectly within the discretion 
of the Judge to impose that increased 
penalty. Under those circumstances, dis- 
claiming all intention of unnecessarily im- 
pugning the sentence of a Court of Justice, 
or of making, directly or indirectly, a per- 
sonal attack upon the learned Judge, than 
which nothing could be further from his 
views, he should not press the right hon. 
Gentleman for any further explanation on 
the subject. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that as a mem- 
ber of the Home Circuit, and an intimate 
friend of Mr. Baron Bramwell’s for many 
years, he could not allow the subject to 
drop without making a few observations. 
He was glad to find that his hon. Friend 
had withdrawn the Question, and so far 
had made the amende honorable ; but he 
must say it was rather a hasty course of 
proceeding in giving notice of the Question. 
Such questions brought forward without 
sufficient inquiry and information of the 
facts had the effect of shaking the autho- 
rity of the Judges of the land. [Mr. 
Gupin: No, no!] Such was their prac- 
tical effect ; and therefore it was desirable 
that they should be very cautious before 
they called attention to judicial sentences 
in that House. There was not a more up- 
right or humane Judge on the Bench than 
Mr. Baron Bramwell, and he would be the 
last man to be induced from a spirit of 
anger or ill-judged feeling to aggravate a 
sentence on a fellow-creature. Such in- 
sinuations were worse than direct charges. 





upon sentenced them*each to a further 


He, however, accepted the hon. Gentle- 
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man’s disclaimer on behalf of Mr. Baron 
Bramwell and the profession generally. 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
nothing could be further from his intention 
than to make an attack on Mr. Baron 
Bramwell, and no one was more alive than 
he to the necessity of upholding the dignity 
of the judicial Bench, but he could not help 
thinking that the occurrence in question 
was unfortunate. The conduct of the pri- 
soners had undoubtedly been most disgrace- 
ful, amounting as it did to a very gross 
contempt of Court. There was no doubt 
that it was open to the Judge in point of 
law to increase as he had done the punish- 
ment which was originally inflicted upon 
them. It was not the mere passing but 
the recording of the sentence which was 
the decisive act. At the same time it 
might, he was afraid, appear to the public 
that the Judge having felt himself insulted 
by the conduct of the prisoners had Jost 
his temper, and sought to punish the insult 
offered to his dignity. He thought the 


incident unfortunate, for anything wearing 
the appearance of personal feeling on the 
part of a Judge had a tendency to impair 
the dignity of the Bench, though there 
might be no personal feeling in the matter. 


CASE OF JOHN TOOMER.—MOTION 
FOR PAPERS, 


Sir ROBERT COLLIER said, that it 
was with great reluctance that he felt 
compelled to call attention to an error and 
exceptional case in the administration of 
justice, by which he believed that an inno- 
cent man had sustained a grievous wrong. 
He quite acceded to the general proposi- 
tion laid down the other night by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), that it was 
not desirable for that House to interfere 
with the ordinary course of the administra- 
tion of justice and to erect itself into a 
tribunal of criminal appeals. But he was 
unable to subseribe in the full extent to 
the doctrine enounced by the right hon. 
Gentleman that the application for papers 


in this case was wholly unprecedented. 


The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
the House was entitled to an explanation 
of the grounds on which he had acted ; 
but questioned the right of the House to 
require the production of documents and 
papers, without which it would be difficult 
for the House to form a judgment as to 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s expla- 
nation was satisfactory or not. The House 
had over and over again obtained that 
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information, the request for which was 
designated by the right hon. Gentleman 
to be unprecedented, had acted on it, and 
had addressed the Crown on the subject of 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 
He would not dwell on the numerous 
instances in the reign of Charles II.,. in 
whieh the House had addressed the Crown 
to obtain the pardon of a criminal ; but 
would refer to one or two precedents in 
modern times, for he should be sorry if 
the House supposed that he was leading it 
into a new and unconstitutional course. 
In 1814, Lord Ebrington, then a conspi- 
cuous Member of the House, moved an 
Address to the Crown praying for a re- 
vision of the sentence passed on Lord 
Cochrane. In that case the evidence of 
the trial and the Reports of the Judges 
were before the House. To show that 
that was the case, he would read some 
extracts from Hansard. The following 
passage was from the speech of the 
Solicitor General of that time:— 


“ Having read and attentively examined the 
report of the trial, including the evidence, the 
address of counsel on both sides, and the Charge 
of the Judge, he should have felt himself bound, 
were he on the jury, to find Lord Cochrane 
guilty, were that noble Lord his own brother.”— 
[1 Hansard, xxviii. 768.] 


The Solicitor General then went through 
the whole of the evidence which had been 
laid on the table of the House ; and the 
feeling being in favour of the Motion, the 
Government announced that that portion 
of the sentence inflicting the punishment of 
the pillory should not be put in force. In 
the case of Frost, Williams, and Jones a 
Motion for an Address to the Crown was 
made. It was true that the Motion was 
negatived ; but there appeared in the list 
of the minority no less a name than that 
of the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Disraeli). It was not to be 
supposed that the high authority of that 
right hon. Gentleman would have sanc- 
tioned an Address praying for mercy if 
such an Address had been unprecedented 
and unconstitutional. Upon that occasion 
Mr. Fox Maule, then Under Secretary for 
the Home Department, was reported in 
Hansard to have read to the House the 
letter of Chief Justice Tindal communi- 
cating to the Secretary of State the deci- 
sion of the Judges on the point reserved ; 
and the reply given by the three Judges 
who presided at the trial to the memorial 
presented to them by Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Mr. Kelly.—[3 Hansard, lii. 1140.] 
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In the case of Jessie M‘Laughlan the 
whole of the evidence was laid on the table 
of the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that was a peculiar case, but only 
peculiar cases came before the House. In 
the case of Townley, no less a person than 
the present Lord Chief Baron, Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly, applied for papers, and put precisely 
the same question to the then Home 
Secretary as he (Sir Robert Collier) had 
put to the present Home Secretary. He 
thought that he had stated enough to 
show that there was no novelty in the 
application he had made the other night, 
though there might be some novelty in the 
position assumed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It behoved the House to investigate 
the manner in which the tribunal of appeal 
in the Home Office was worked, not from 
idle curiosity, but with a view to practical 
legislation. If many cases occurred, such 
as this, which he believed to be a case of 
mistaken severity (and there had been 
other cases of, he believed, mistaken and 
disastrous leniency), it would be for the 
House to consider whether it could not 
devise some better tribunal of appeal. He 
would now call attention to the facts of 
the case which he desired to bring under 
the notice of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been courteous enough to 
inform him that he would produce the 
memorial sent to the Home Office on be- 
half of Toomer; but that he did not think it 
consistent with his duty to produce the 
notes of the evidence given at the trial. 
That being so, he must refer to the best 
sources he could for the evidence, and if 
any portion of his statement should be in- 
correct, all he could say was that he had 
done his best to be accurate. He was at 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman in 
limine, for the right hon. Gentleman 
treated this matter as a question of conflict- 
ing evidence ; whereas it appeared plain 
that, according to the evidence of the 
prosecutrix herself, there ought to have 
been no conviction. It appeared by that 
evidence that the prosecutrix having ad- 
vertised for a situation as governess, 
Toomer engaged her to teach his daughter 
music, she having previously, at his re- 
quest, sent him her photograph, which was 
approved." When she went to Toomer’s 
house she found that she had been deceived, 
for there was no daughter or daughters in 
the house, though she had been led to ex- 
pect the contrary. She, nevertheless, re- 
mained for weeks in the house, and on 
familiar terms with Toomer, who kissed 
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her and asked her to marry him. The 
prosecutrix also stated that on one ocea- 
sion Toomer dragged her through the 
passage into a back room, undressed her, 
put her in bed, remained with her all night, 
and finally effected his purpose. During 
the whole of the time she was unable to 
make any alarm, because Toomer pre- 
vented her, and, though there were ser- 
vants in the house, none of them heard 
any cry. It further appeared that she 
remained in bed, and in the morning took 
her breakfast, Toomer going out as usual 
to his business. She said that she wrote 
home on that day, and gave the note to 
the servant to post; but the servant 
denied that she received any such note, 
and no such note arrived at the place 
stated. She said that Toomer came home 
in the evening, and as he expressed him- 
self penitent she forgave him. On the 
next day, by her own account, she walked 
out with him, was on the most familiar 
terms with him, took tea with him, and 
remained in the house. Three or four 
days after she said she was sleeping alone 
(why she did not explain, for she had been 
in the habit of sleeping with a servant), 
and for some unexplained reason she left 
the door of her room open. During the 
whole of that night she said that Toomer 
remained with her, again effected his pur- 
pose, but that she was unable to give 
any alarm, and that at some time next 
day she made a complaint. He put it to 
those who were conversant with the ad- 
ministration of justice—to those ac- 
customed to criminal trials—whether even 
if that evidence of the proseeutrix stood 
alone, any jury would have convicted. 
But the case did not stop there. Medical 
evidence was called in behalf of the prose- 
cution, and it distinctly negatived the 
possibility of a rape. So strong was the 
opinion of the medical man called on the 
trial, that he wrote a letter to the editor 
of the Berkshire Chronicle, from which he 
would read an extract. He had been 
called for the prosecution, and if he had 
any bias it might be supposed to be on the 
side for which he was called. Mr. Maurice 
wrote— 

“ After examining Miss Partridge I gave 
evidence before the magistrates that the result 
of the examination did not support the charge. 
Your medical readers will know that in conse- 
quence of certain rare and exceptional cases I 
was compelled to be thus guarded ; but after Miss 


Partridge had sworn to prolonged resistance, I 
was enabled to affirm that the medical evidence 


disproved the charge.” 
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The case did not stop there. He could 
not help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman, of course, unintentionally, had 
led the House into a misunderstanding 
when he referred to the evidence of the 
two maid-servants. These two maid-ser- 
vants were called on the part of the prose- 
cution ; and what was their evidence? It 
was to this effect, that if a rape had been 
committed and the prosecutrix had called 
out, they must have heard it, because they 
were in the house; but they heard no- 
thing. That the prosecutrix had not 
written to her mother, as she said she had. 
That on the night of the alleged second 
rape she had made some excuse for the 
purpose of sleeping alone. That she had 
requested the maid-servant who was in the 
habit of sleeping with her to sleep with her 
niece, and on the maid-servant drawing 
her attention to the fact that she had left 
her door open, she made some trifling ex- 
cuse. She slept alone therefore that night 
by her own contrivance. It further ap- 
peared, on the part of the prosecution, that 
she said she expected £20 from Mr. 
Toomer. He did not pay her that sum, 


and afterwards she went and gave in- 
formation. That was the case in substance 
for the prosecution. 


Under these circum- 
stances the counsel for the defence, a very 
eminent and able counsel, his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Huddlestone), called no 
witnesses ; and for this reason, it never 
entered into his imagination to conceive 
that there could be a verdict of guilty. 
And he (Sir Robert Collier) did not hesi- 
tate to say he was right. He should have 
done the same thing. The jury retired to 
deliberate. They came into Court, and 
said they could not agree. They again 
retired, and remained in deliberation five 
hours. Finally they found a verdict of 
guilty, but coupled with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy on the ground that the girl 
had been indisereet and had encouraged 
Toomer. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The jury said there 
were extenuating circumstances. The 
Judge asked what were the extenuating 
circumstances, and the jury replied that 
the prosecutrix had been indiscreet ? 

Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, he 
thought that amounted to pretty much 
the same thing. The jury had been locked 
up five hours. He was not speaking 
against trial by jury ; but he did not agree 
with the principle of keeping a jury in 
durance vile, and no doubt in this, as in 
many other cases, the verdict was the 
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result of a compromise. They were hungry 
and anxious to get away, and a compromise 
took place under the idea that only a slight 
sentence would be passed. He could not 
help thinking that the verdict almost 
amounted to this—that Toomer had com. 
mitted a rape with the girl’s consent. The 
learned Judge passed a sentence of fifteen 
years’ penal servitude—a sentence which, 
he understood, astonished everybody in 
court, astonished the counsel on both sides, 
and astonished the country. That was the 
case so far as he understood it; and he 
was bound to say that in the whole course 
of his experience—and it had not been 
short—of criminal trials he had never 
known a conviction for rape founded upon 
evidence like this. He had conversed with 
a number of lawyers in Westminster Hall 
and out of it, and he had not met one— 
not, indeed, one man who approved the 
verdict. The public were against it, the 
Press was against it, it was condemned by 
public opinion. No doubt his right hon. 
Friend wished to do justice; but he ven- 
turned to think that this was one of those 
cases in which the prerogative of mercy, 
vested in the Crown, exercised under the 
advice of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, ought to have been 
exercised. There had been many Motions 
made in that House to the effect that a 
court of criminal appeal ought to be estab- 
lished ; but the usual answer was that we 
had already a court of criminal appeal in 
the Home Office, which performed the 
function of the Courts in granting a new 
trial. He quite appreciated the difficulties 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s position, 
and he knew that only one motive actuated 
him which was to do his duty ; but, in his 
humble opinion, this was a case in which 
it was the duty of the Home Secretary to 
set aside a verdict which was manifestly 
wrong. There were many cases in which 
it was extremely difficult to decide between 
conflicting evidence; but here there was 
no balance of conflicting testimony. The 
case was comparatively simple. On the 
evidence of the prosecutrix there could be 
no conviction for rape. The whole case 
for the prosecution had broken down. The 
verdict was wrong, and should have been 
set aside. A memorial had been presented 
to the right hon. Gentleman, stating very 
shortly the facts of the case, and laying 
before him affidavits of persons who would 
have been called as witnesses at the trial 
had counsel thought it necessary. The 
effect of their evidence was shortly this— 
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the next-door neighbours gave their evi- 
dence. It appeared that the room in which 
Toomer slept was separated by so thin a 
partition that what was said on the other 
side of the wall could be heard. That 
affidavit was sworn by a nurse who sat up 
with a sick person in the room adjoining. 
She said she could hear conversations which 
passed in Toomer’s house, but on the night 
in question she heard nothing. That was 
the night during which the supposed rape 
took place. It was further shown that the 
girl had stated that she did not write home 
to her parents, though she swore that she 
did. It was shown that she had walked 
out with Toomer in the country, that she 
was seen with him, hanging on his arm, 
grasping both hands together, and playing 
with his whiskers, and all this between the 
occasion of the first and second rape. With 
respect to these affidavits, he did not attach 
very much weight to them, because the 
parties who made them might have been ex- 
amined on the trial, and the affidavits did 
not contain their cross-examination. What 
he ventured to affirm was this, that on the 
case of the prosecution the man ought to 
have been acquitted. He would now call 
attention to the answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the memorial. He 
stated that he could not advise a pardon to 


be granted to the prisoner, from the perusal 
of these documents, unless he was satisfied 
that the prosecutrix had committed wilful 
and corrupt perjury. He ventured to say, 
with all respect for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that he had misconceived the whole 


subject. The question was not whether 
he was bound, upon those affidavits, to 
determine whether the prosecutrix had 
committed perjury; but, putting aside those 
affidavits altogether, whether upon the evi- 
dence a just and proper verdict had been 
returned ? There were many instances in 
which Home Secretaries had determined 
the question whether upon the ease for the 
prosecution there ought to bave been a 
conviction. If it was not to determine 
such a question, what was the use of the 
tribunal of the Home Office? But the 
right hon, Gentleman went on to say— 


_ “Upon no other ground could he be justified 
in setting aside a verdict given after long delibe- 
ration, and entirely approved of by the learned 
Judge. It appeared to Mr. Walpole that it would 
be extremely unjust to form such an opinion upon 
statements which may without any difficulty be 
made in open court, subject to the test of cross- 
examination, and in the presence of the jury, who 
1s to judge of the credit to which they are entitled. 
Mr, Toomer is bound, in the judgment of Mr. 
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Walpole, to indict Miss Partridge for perjury, 
upon his own evidence and that of the different 
persons who now make declarations in his favour, 
but were not brought forward upon his trial. Un- 
less Mr. Toomer pursues this course, he cannot 
reasonably expect the Crown to interfere with the 
decision which has already been pronounced in his 
case by a competent tribunal.” 


He wished to say a few words upon the 
two grounds put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman for refusing to integrpose in the 
ease. The first ground was that the 
learned Judge (Mr. Justice Shee) approved 
the verdict. He desired to speak with the 
utmost respect of that learned Judge ; 
and he quite admitted that the opinion of 
the Judge who tried the case must, and 
ought to, have weight with the Home Se- 
cretary. But he altogether denied that 
the opinion of the Judge was to be taken 
as conclusive ; for if the Home Secretary 
was bound to act upon the opinion of the 
Judge, what became of his appellate func- 
tions? It came to this, that they substi- 
tuted the Judge for the Home Secretary. 
But the Home Secretary was the Consti- 
tutional adviser of the Crown in respect to 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy ; 
and his responsibility could not be thrown 
upon the Judge. It was the duty of the 
Home Secretary to form his own opinion, 
giving the weight which was due, but not 
more than was due, to the opinion of the 
Judge ; and if he saw that, on a review of 
the whole case, the conviction was wrong, 
he was bound to disagree with that learned 
person. Unless, therefore, he was much 
mistaken in his reading of the facts, he 
could not help thinking that that was one 
of those cases in which the Home Secretary 
was bound to exercise his discretion, and 
on a review of the whole case, to come to 
a conclusion different from that of the 
learned Judge. But, in the next place, 
the right hen. Gentleman stated that Mr. 
Toomer ought to indict Miss Partridge 
for perjury. That was throwing on Mr. 
Toomer an unreasonable obligation. What 
would be the result of a prosecution against 
Miss Partridge for perjury ? He appealed 
to any man having experience of the eri- 
minal courts whether such a prosecution 
was at all likely to be successful. Toomer 
had no doubt behaved badly; and he would 
come before the jury with a certain pre- 
judice against him as a man of loose 
morals. There would be no prepossession 
in favour of a man—an ironmonger’s as- 
sistant. Would it not have been sug- 
gested by counsel that Miss Partridge had 
not stated what was wilfully false ; that, 
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at the worst, she had only exaggerated ; 
that she had resisted, but had not resisted 
quite so much as she had stated ; that she 
had not surrendered her virtue at the first 
attack, but had only capitulated after a 
certain amount of resistance; and that 
therefore it could not be said she had com- 
mitted perjury. That assuredly would 
have been the line of defence adopted ; 
aud no one.could doubt that she would 
have been acquitted. What, then, would 
have been the position of Mr. Toomer ? 
His case would have been hopeless, and 
he would have had no chance of the remis- 
sion of any portion of his sentence. Mr. 
Toomer therefore exercised a wise discre- 
tion in not taking that course. It there- 
fore appeared to be a case peculiarly call- 
ing for the intervention of the Home 
Office; and it seemed to him that the 
grounds on which that intervention had 
been withheld were altogether untenable. 
He would venture to express a hope that, 
in deference to what he believed to be the 
—_ opinion and the opinion of the 

ouse, the right hon. Geutleman would 
give them the assurance that he would 
now, on re-consideration, advise the Crown 
to exercise the prerogative of mercy in the 
case. He was sure that such a statement 
would be received with great satisfaction 
by both sides of the House. If some as- 
surance of that kind were not held out, it 
might become his duty on a subsequent 
occasion to take the opinion of the House 
on that subject. But he did not desire 
to follow that course ; and he trusted that 
what he had now said would have the 
effect of eliciting from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman some explanation which might be 
satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, there is one 
observation which I wish to offer before I 
enter upon the remarks just made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, and it 
is this, that whatever may be the responsibi- 
lity of adjudicating upon a case like this, that 
responsibility rests exclusively with myself. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman need not 
have adverted to the fact that the Judge 
had given an opinion in confirmation of the 
verdict pronounced by the jury, as if he 
thought that I was going to shelter myself 
behind the opinion of the Judge. At the 
same time, I must observe, from all the 
experience I have had of what has taken 
place at the Home Office, that it is the duty 
of the Home Secretary to hear what the 
Judge has to say upon the case, and to give 
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fact, he is the person who can give a better 
opinion than anybody else as to what were 
the impressions left upon his mind at the 
time by the evidence adduced, and by the 
conduct and demeanour of the witnesses, 
and also as to what are the impressions stil] 
remaining on his mind when he has seen 
any subsequent declarations. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has gone into a very 
long disquisition upon the facts of this case; 
but he will forgive me for saying that I do 
not think it would become me to enter into 
his argument at any great length. The 
position which I have to take up, the posi- 
tion which I think I am bound to take up 
with reference to such a case as this, is 
one of neutrality and impartiality. I might 
traverse a vast number of the facts which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has stated 
to the House. I might point out how he 
has collected together and put forward all 
the facts bearing upon one side of the case, 
as counsel would do in addressing a jury, 
without adverting to a single fact which 
weighs materially on the other side, I 
might point out that when he referred to 
the first assault, which was made upon the 
prosecutrix on the Wednesday preceding 
the Sunday, he entirely omitted all allu- 
sion to the struggles which took place, 
all allusion to the prisoner’s producing 
a revolver and threatening in effect that 
her life might be in danger if she did not 
yield tohim. I might advert to the night 
when the distinct crime was committed 
with which he was charged, and to the 
fact that the reason why she did not ery 
out was because the way in which he was 
alleged to have treated her, made it im- 
possible for her to do so. I might still 
further refer to the circumstance—which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wholly 
omitted—of her going to her room at night 
with the full belief that the maid-servant 
was to sleep with her, as she had done be- 
fore, and of her being asleep in the room 
when Toomer came in and took her by sur- 
prise, and subjected her to these assaults. 
I should not have even alluded to these 
facts except for the purpose of showing 
that there may be two sides to a case, and 
that the opinion arrived at by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not inevitable. And 


here I may observe that I have never given 
any opinion upon this case, except to my 
able Under Secretary. I knew that it might 
be brought before me in every kind of 


form. I should have to consider whether, 
under all the circumstances, although the 
prisoner had been found guilty by a jury 
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which had been approved by the Judge, 
and there would be no possibility of a re- 
hearing or eross-examination of witnesses, 
it was my duty to recommend the Crown 
to exercise its prerogative of mercy. It is 
said that this man is entirely innocent. But, 
at all events, he has been convicted by a 
proper and competent tribunal. The Home 
Office never is, and never was, a Court of 
Appeal—that is to say, it is not a tribunal 
sppointed to re-hear cases of this kind. 
If the Home Office were to attempt to 
exercise such a jurisdiction, and were to 
re-hear cases depending upon the testi- 
mony of witnesses, without the possibility 
of judging how far that evidence was to be 
depended upon, the course of justice in this 
country would be greatly interfered with. 
Do not let it be supposed that I think that 
the Home Secretary has not a very large 
power vested in him of advising the Crown 
to exercise its prerogative of mercy. I 
think there is such a power vested in him, 
not for the purpose of re-hearing a case 
which can only be properly re-heard before 
a Judge and jury, but for the purpose of 
taking into consideration not only the facts 
proved at the trial, but any other facts and 
circumstances that may be brought to light 
subsequently, of weighing them, and of 
determining whether, under all the cireum- 
stances, it is his duty to recommend the 
Crown to exercise its prerogative of mercy, 
and to mitigate the severity of the punish- 
ment. In no case, however, should he 
interfere against the decision both of 
Judge and jury, unless the case is so plain 
as to leave no reasonable doubt on the 
mind of any intelligent man that a great 
injustice had been done. There was one 
case which was very similar to the one 
now under discussion. I refer to the case 
of Mr. Hatch, a clergyman, who was ac- 
cused of an assault upon two young girls. 
Mr. Hatch was charged with that as- 
sault, he was tried, and convicted, and 
his case then came before the Home 
Secretary. The representations made to 
the Home Secretary in that case were as 
strong as those which have been made in 
the present instance ; but in that case the 
Judge himself had great doubts about the 
justice of the verdict. Affidavits were made 
and were presented to the Home Secretary, 
and what action did the then Home Secre- 
tary, Sir George Lewis, take upon these 
representations? The identical course 
that I have taken the liberty of following. 
He pointed out to Mr. Hateh that he 
ought to indict the persons upon whose 
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evidence he had been convicted of perjury. 
He said, “ Either you must convict these 
persons of deliberate perjury, or the sen- 
tence must stand.’”” What was the result ? 
Mr. Hatch indicted the persons for per- 
jury, the verdict was in his favour, and he 
received—as most undoubtedly he ought 
to have done—a free pardon. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says that there are 
reasons which prevent Toomer from coming 
into court to prosecute the person upon 


| whose evidence he has been convicted. I 


will not go into that question; but I say 
that if Toomer is an innocent man he need 
not be afraid to go into a Court of Justice, 
Had he gone into court as soon as the 
opportunity was afforded him the case would 
have been tried, and by this time the ques- 
tion would have been settled. He declined 
to go into court. He has never indicted 
the prosecutrix for perjury. And not only 
has he not done this, but he has never by 
himself, or by his friends, or solicitor, made 
a single application to the Home Office to 
have his case practically —though, of course, 
it would not be formally—re-heard. Sir, 
every person who knows the practice of 
the Home Office knows perfectly well that 
such cases as these are heard and re-heard 
over and over again ; and therefore I am 
unable to understand why that course has 
not been adopted in the present case. I 
ask the House what course, under these 
circumstances, was the wisest for me to 
pursue? There were two points raised in 
this case for my consideration—the ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence, and the question 
of excessive punishment. The first ques- 
tion has been determined by a jury under 
the direction of a Judge, and the case 
could not possibly be formally re-heard 
unless there were some kind of tribunal to 
re-hear and determine the case afresh. The 
second point, the question of excessive 
punishment, has never been brought before 
me. In reply to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman I have to say that I have care- 
fully avoided forming a judgment upon this 
case in any way as regards the guilt or 
innocence of Toomer ; but I may add that . 
this very evening an hon. Friend of mine 
now in the House asked me whether I was 
prepared to receive a memorial from the 
friends of Toomer, praying that the case 
might be re-considered in order that the 
punishment might be mitigated. I replied, 
as I have stated to many hon. Members 
during the present Session, that if such a 
memorial came before me it should have 
my best consideration. I have no bias in 
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the matter. I have no desire whatever 
that any undue punishment should be in- 
flicted upon Toomer. I cannot disguise from 
myself that the opinion of the Press and 
the opinion of the country—perhaps gene- 
rally, although upon that point I could 
say a few words—is against Toomer’s 
conviction, or, at all events, is against the 
extreme punishment to which he has been 
sentenced, Perhaps upon this point I 
shall not transgress my duty by saying 
that from the very beginning I thought 
the punishment to which Toomer was sen- 
tenced was so severe that it ought not to 
stand. I never had the slightest hesita- 
tion upon that point ; but that question has 
never been brought before me. The rea- 
son why I thought that the punishment 
ought not to stand was, because I felt 
that the jury’s recommendation to mercy, 
founded probably upon some indiscretion 
of the prosecutrix, should have been at- 
tended to. The case has been a very painful 
one to me ; and all I can say is that when- 
ever it is brought before me in a proper 
shape, I shall be ready to endeavour to 
exercise the best judgment I can upon the 
matter. And now one word as to another 
Question which has been put to me this 
evening. I could not, in consequence of 
the forms of the House, answer the Ques- 
tion put to me by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) when he made 
the inquiry; but I may now state, with 
regard to the case tried before Mr. Baron 
Bramwell, that that learned Judge did not 
only not exceed his duty, but he did that 
which every honourable and upright Judge 
would have done under the circumstances. 
The law of the case is perfectly clear. 
Until the record is made up, which is not 
until the end of the assizes, the sentence 
may be either mitigated or increased, ac- 
cording to the circumstance that may arise. 
In the case alluded to, the conduct of the 
prisoners after sentence was passed upon 
them was of such a ferocious and murder- 
ous character, and indicated such depraved 
dispositions, that had the occurrence taken 
place before the sentence was passed, the 
Judge would have doubtless sentenced 
them to as severe a punishment as he 
afterwards did. I believe that the Judge 
was perfectly justified in all that he did ; 
and I can only conclude by saying that a 
more able, upright, and honourable Judge 
than Mr. Baron Bramwell does not sit 
upon the Bench. 

Mr. CLIVE said, there was a difference 
between the case of Toomer and that of 
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Hatch. In the latter a conviction for 
perjury was possible ; in Toomer’s case it 
was out of the question. The evidence 
depended altogether upon the statement of 
the woman herself; and there was not 
only no corroboration of her evidence, but 
every circumstance was opposed to the ° 
truth of her statement. He was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman was willing 
to receive a deputation; but Toomer’s 
friends looked upon it as a question of 
guilt or innocence. They denied the guilt, 
but not the immorality. He never could 
understand which was the most marvellous, 
the conduct of the jury who convicted the 
prisoner, the Judge who sentenced him, or 
the Home Secretary who did not take the 
first opportunity to interpose. He could 
only express a hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman would go to the Home Office 
to-morrow with the determination to read 
the whole of the evidence over again. 
When he had done so, he was satisfied that 
the right hon. Gentleman would find it to 
be a case either for the entire remission of 
the sentence or the infliction of a merely 
nominal punishment. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
as he represented the town of which Toomer 
was an inhabitant, he was anxious to ex- 
plain that the reason why there had been 
no deputation to the Home Secretary from 
Reading was, that there was a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the question of 
the convict’s guilt. There was no differ- 
ence of opinion whatever as to the pro- 
priety of remitting part of the sentence, 
but Toomer claimed to be altogether ab- 
solved. No further light could be thrown 
upon the case by indicting the woman for 
perjury, The opinion of the town was 
that the disproportion of the offence to the 
punishment was absolutely monstrous. The 
rape—if rape there were—was reduced to 
the very minimum to whieh an offence 
could be diminished. The woman was 
evidently one of those who— 

“ Of her long resistance half repented, 

And, saying she would ne’er consent, consented.” 
He trusted that the result of the further 
consideration which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give the case would be that, if 
he did not advise the Crown to remit the 
sentence altogether, he would inflict only 
& nominal punishment. 

Mr. NEATE said, he had been in com- 
munication with the family and friends of 
the convict, and they considered him 
strictly entitled to an acquittal. In that 
feeling he entirely concurred. They were 
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willing, however, to accept a remission of 
art of the punishment. As the question 
bad been raised, he must express his most 
decided opinion that a more atrocious or 
absurd verdict was never given, or one 
which more called for the immediate inter- 
position of the Home Secretary to set 
aside. If there had been more than one 
such verdict under the same Judge, he 
should maintain that there never was a case 
which more called for the constitutional 
interposition of the House to pronounce 
that a Judge who had encouraged—who 
had more than encouraged, who had com- 
pelled that verdict—was disentitled, by his 
manifest and notorious incapacity, to exer- 
cise his functions as a Judge. [** Oh, oh !’’} 
That was his opinion, and he believed it 
was the almost universal opinion of the 
Bar and of the country. [‘‘Oh!”] It 
was the opinion of every man to whom he 
had spoken on the subject. However, he 
did not wish to insist on this. The right 
hon. Gentleman wished to screen the office 
of Judge from the contempt and disrespect 
which might arise from cases of this kind. 
So far as he was entitled to represent the 
feelings of Toomer’s family, they were 
willing to leave the case to the justice and 
humanity of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that unlike his hon. 
Friend (Sir Francis Goldsmid) who repre- 
sented Mr. Toomer, or his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Neate) who represented the prisoner’s 
family, he represented no one in this mat- 
ter. A most extraordinary doctrine had 
been enunciated by the Home Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he had 
been of opinion from the very beginning 
that the sentence awarded to Toomer was 
excessive, and that it was one which ought 
never to have been passed upon him, yet 
he had told the House that he took no 
steps to mitigate it, because no memorial 
had been presented to him. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the only question 
brought before him was one of free pardon 
to Toomer, and not one of mitigation. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he wanted to know 
whether that was not special pleading on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
What were the appellate functions of the 
Home Secretary? Toomer’s case was in 
all the newspapers ; everybody was talking 
about it; and was the Home Secretary to 
be the only person in the country who was 
to ignore the case? He thought it was 
the duty of the Secretary of State to take 
cognizance of such cases. If he had a 
sufficient cognizance of this case to justify 
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him in forming an opinion from the begin- 
ning that the punishment was excessive, he 
ought to have taken some steps to mitigate 
that punishment, and not to wait until some 
formal memorial was presented to him. 
He would ask, supposing the right hon. 
Gentleman to occupy his present office for 
the next fourteen years, whether this un- 
fortunate man would remain in prison until 
that time, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
in the meanwhile received a formal memo- 
rial 2? Such opinions showed, he was almost 
inclined to say, such an absolute incapacity 
for understanding the duties attached to 
the office of Home Secretary, that he was 
astonished to hear such a doctrine enun- 
ciated in that House. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he could not permit 
the observation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate) to pass with- 
out notice. There was no Member of the 
Bench for whom the whole Bar entertained 
a higher respect or a more affectionate 
regard as a man of justice and humanity 
than the learned Judge who tried this 
case. Even if there had been a miscar- 
riage of justice in this case, he was at a 
loss to understand how such remarks could 
have been uttered by a member of the 
same profession as that to which the 
learned Judge himself belonged. Judging 
from the newspaper reports, there ap- 
peared to have been good ground for 
leaving the question to the jury. And 
when the jury had convicted the prisoner, 
there were circumstances in the case which 
fully warranted a sentence of great se- 
verity. The man had inserted the most 
artful advertisements in the newspapers. 
[Sir Ropert Cotuier: The advertisement 
emanated from the prosecutrix.| Well, 
she had advertised ; and he replied and 
offered her the situation of governess to 
his children. It must be assumed that the 
jury believed her story in finding him 
guilty of rape; and the learned Judge, 
in passing sentence, could not but take into 
consideration the fact that Toomer had 
taken the young lady as a governess for his 
children into his house upon the implied 
understanding that he would treat her as a 
lady, and abstain from any kind of impro- 
per conduct. If therefore it was a rape 
at all, it was a bad case ; and the learned 
Judge might well feel that it was one de- 
serving a heavy sentence. He might him- 
self, perhaps, think that the sentence was 
somewhat severe; but still, what the Home 
Secretary was asked to do was to release 
Toomer before even nine months of his 
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sentence had expired—a course which 
would be exhibiting as great a lenity as 
the non-remission of any part of the sen- 
tence would be a severity. The Home 
Secretary was under no necessity to con- 
sider the question of remitting the sen- 
tence until the time came when he might 
consider that Toomer had undergone suffi- 
cient imprisonment. The manner in which 
this case had been brought forward had 
shown a departure from the course usually 
adopted on such occasions. He did not 
believe that it was the duty of the Home 
Secretary to constitute himself a court 
of appeal, to all intents and purposes, 
against the sentences of Courts of Jus- 
tice. If a Home Secretary felt con- 
vinced that he could conscientiously re- 
verse, without hearing the evidence or 
observing the demeanour of witnesses, the 
verdict of a jury and the opinion of a 
Judge, he was, of course, justified in over- 
ruling the decision. But he apprehended 
that it was no part of the duty of a Home 
Secretary from the perusal of newspaper 
reports or even of a Judge’s notes to place 
himself in that position. It would be a 
dangerous doctrine to lay down that on all 
oceasions when the verdict of a jury was 
distasteful to some persons in the coun- 
try or in the House, it was the duty 
of the Home Secretary to act as a 
court of appeal, and revise that verdict 
upon written documents to suit the cur- 
rent of popular feeling. After the ex- 
planation of the Home Secretary, he saw 
no reason to suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman had departed from his duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
fairly what had passed in his mind respect- 
ing the severity of the sentence ; and he 
trusted that, after a certain period of time, 
the right hon. Gentleman would feel it 
consistent with his duty to recommend the 
clemency of the Crown to be extended. 
He must confess that he believed with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Robert Collier) 
that an indictment for perjury would not 
lead to a settlement of the case, because 
he thought no light would thereby be 
thrown upon Toomer’s guilt or innocence. 
The woman’s mouth being shut every pre- 
sumption would be raised in her favour; and, 
whether guilty or innocent, she would be 
acquitted almost as a matter of course. He 
thought, however, the case might be left 
safely in the hands of the Home Secretary. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: I 
thought, Sir, this debate could hardly 
come to @ conclusion without some hon. 
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Gentleman on the opposite Benches rising 
to vindicate the learned Judge from the 
eruel attack of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate). As the 
hon. and learned Member appears for 
so long a time to have been in com. 
munication with Mr. Toomer’s friends, I 
should have thought that he would have 
taken some other means of bringing into 
question the conduct of the learned Judge. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has taken 
no such course; and now, sitting here in judg- 
ment on the conduct of the learned Judge, 
he says that his decision was a disgrace to 
the system of administration of justice in 
this country. [Mr. Neate: What I said 
was that such a decision might justify the 
interference of the House.| I should, at 
all events, have thought that the hon, 
and learned Member would have adopted 
some other method of raising the question 
of the learned Judge’s conduct instead of 
attacking him in this House, where he can 
offer no explanation or defence. I will, 
however, pass that by, and proceed to make 
a few observations upon what has fallen 
from my hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
Robert Collier). The question, as I appre- 
hend it, is, was the Home Secretary wrong 
in not pardoning Toomer at the time the 
application was made for his pardon ¢ 
Now, this offence charged against Toomer 
was deliberately sworn to. But my hon. 
and learned Friend suggests that the jury 
were hungered down, and were thus in- 
duced to return a verdict against the pri- 
soner, which is by no means probable. The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford, who 
appears to have almost confined his con- 
versation on this subject to Toomer’s 
family and friends, says that he has 
heard nothing but disapproval of the ver- 
dict and the sentence ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
states that he has met with expressions 
of approval as well as of disapproval. 
You have the verdict of the jury and the 
opinion of the learned Judge who heard 
the whole of the evidence—not merely 
so much of it as my hon. and learned 
Friend has laid before the House to-night. 
The learned Judge, upon the calmest re- 
consideration of the evidence, states his 
belief that the verdict is a justifiable 
one, and that it is one from which he can- 
not dissent. What course was the Home 
Secretary to take under these circum- 
stances? My hon. and learned Friend 
says that the Home Secretary may listen 
to the opinion of the Judge; but that he is 
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not to be guided by that opinion. So that, 
althgugh the Judge is convinced of the 
justice of the verdict, the Home Secretary 
is to take upon himself to say that that 
verdict is wrong ; he is to set it aside, and 
to act upon his own opinion. That, I 
think, would be a very dangerous doctrine. 
My hon. and learned Friend might have 
told the House, what perhaps legal Mem- 
bers only are aware of, that when a case 
which has been tried at Nisi Prius, and 
a motion is made to disturb the ver- 
dict, if the learned Judge who tried 
the case assures the four Judges be- 
fore whom it comes afresh that he is not 
dissatisfied with the verdict, it is allowed 
to stand, although the evidence may ap- 
pear to preponderate against the decision 
of the jury. But my hon. and learned 
Friend says, notwithstanding the verdict of 
the jury and the opinion of the learned 
Judge, that the Home Secretary should 
take upon himself to say, ‘I think this 
a case in which no crime has been com- 
mitted, and I at once recommend Her 
Majesty to exercise mercy and order the 
immediate release of the man.”” The sug- 
gestion made by the Home Secretary 
was a very fair one. It was open to 
the friends of Toomer to prosecute his 
accuser on the charge of perjury ; and it 
is no answer to that suggestion to say that 
it would have been impossible to obtain a 
conviction. I pass by the question of pos- 
sibility of conviction and offer another 
more important consideration. It is per- 
fectly clear that from the time the Home 
Secretary suggested the prosecution of 
Toomer’s accuser on the charge of perjury 
no answer has been made to the sugges- 
tion, nor has any mention been made of 
the difficulties in Toomer’s way as a pro- 
secutor on that charge, nor, indeed, has 
any further application been made to the 
Home Secretary in the case. The first 
position taken up by Toomer and his 
friends was that he was not guilty. The 
Home Secretary says in reply that he can- 
not act on that assertion ; and I think he was 
right. If you can prove Toomer not guilty, 
do so; but, while the jury’s verdict stands, 
and the Judge himself thinks the conviction 
can well be supported, I think the Home 
Secretary would have exceeded his duty if 
he had set all that aside, and had advised 
Her Majesty to grant a pardon. The 
question of a modification of a severe sen- 
tence is a very different one, and such as 
may be properly entertained. I cannot 
help thinking that when the facts are 
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brought before him, the Home Secretary 
will find ample ground for considering 
whether a portion of the sentence may not 
be remitted. With respect to the sentence 
of Mr. Baron Bramwell at Kingston, I 
think the remarks made upon it to-night 
have arisen from a misapprehension of the 
facts. The hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Bowyer) suggested that the increase of 
punishment awarded in the case was pos- 
sibly ascribable to a personal feeling on 
the part of the Judge with reference to the 
conduct of the prisoners. If he will lock 
at the reports of the case, he will find that 
it was nothing of the sort. The men made 
& murderous attack on the Governor of the 
prison, and the learned Judge told the pri- 
soners that it was not because of any abuse 
of him or of their violence in the dock, but 
because he saw from their manner that they 
were men of cruel and fierce dispositions, 
that he passed a severe sentence. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
what he had stated was that there was a 
difference of opinion among the inhabitants 
of Reading in the Toomer case. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he questioned 
the allegation of the Solicitor General that 
if Toomer’s case could have come before 
the Judges in banco they would have 
adopted the opinion of the Judge who tried 
him, and have confirmed the verdict. He 
desired nothing more than that the case 
should be considered as if it were a civil 
action, for if a verdict in a civil action 
were against evidence it would be set 
aside by the Judges in banco, even though 
they had to override the opinion of their 
colleague who tried it. He was a stranger 
to this case, except that he had read in 
Ireland a report of the trial, and when he 
did so it struck him, as it had other law- 
yers, that the verdict was bad, and ought 
to be condemned. The circumstances 
showed that the sentence could not be 
supported, but must be reformed. The 
Solicitor General had asserted that a rape 
had been sworn against Toomer on the 
trial ; but he (Mr. Sullivan) denied that. 
There was a line between what was and 
what was not rape. If a woman com- 
mitted an indiscretion, it could not be 
rape, and in this case the jury said that 
the prosecutrix had been guilty of indis- 
cretion. This was a case where the dis- 
pute was not about the facts, but about 
the intention, and therefore no prosecution 
could be instituted. In Hatch’s case the 
simple question was whether the witnesses 
for the prosecution were truthful, because, 
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if so, the charge was indubitably proved ; 
but here the evidence for the Crown was 
consistent with there having being no rape 
at all, and this would be Miss Partridge’s 
defence if she were prosecuted. He 
thought the Home Secretary had ap- 
proached the question that night in a very 
fair spirit, and he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman in mitigating the sentence 
would substantially reverse it. He would 
thus take from the administration of the 
law one of the severest reproaches it had 
ever incurred. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY said, that he might 
be disposed to come to the conclusion 
that though Toomer was technically guilty 
the sentence pronounced upon him was 
more severe than necessary ; but he must 
remind the House that there was another 
person besides Toomer who might be said 
to be now on her trial, and that was the 
unfortunate prosecutrix. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to consent to the appeal 
now made to him, and at once to grant a 
free pardon to Toomer, how could he do that 
without branding Miss Partridge as a 
harlot and a perjurer,though she had under- 
gone the ordeal of a public trial and been 
subjected to cross-examination. He put it 
to the House whether that would be either 
He had listened with great 


fair or just. 
attention to the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Sullivan), who 
said he wished to treat this question as 


substantially a new trial. But his right 
hon. Friend had taken that very course of 
obtaining for him a new trial when he 
gave him an opportunity of instituting a 
trial for perjury. It was cbjected to this 
that there was a probability the prosecution 
would not be successful. That might be 
so; but if it were not, still his right hon. 
Friend would have another opportunity of 
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crime did not consist in the facts, in the 
mere thing done, but in its being done in 
spite of the most resolute opposition and 
by the forcible overpowering of that oppo- 
sition. He submitted to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Walpole), whose intense anx- 
iety to do right was admitted on all sides, 
that there had been in this case a miscar- 
riage of justice; because, when the jury 
found the prisoner guilty, but recommended 
him to mercy on the ground that the pro- 
secutrix had been indiscreet, there was au 
obvious attempt to make a compromise be- 
tween guilt and innocence where no such 
compromise was possible. The question 
whether the act was committed against the 
will of the proseeutrix was eminently one 
for the jury to determine ; but the verdict 
was not justified by the evidence. The 
counsel for the prisoner exercised a wise 
discretion in not calling witnesses, for he 
was entitled to argue that upon the evi- 
dence for the Crown the balance of pro- 
bability even was against the commission of 
a rape, and that there was therefore no case 
for a conviction. There was no technical- 
ity involved; the whole point at issue was 
whether what was done was done, not in the 
face of modesty, reluctance, and some kind 
of resistance, but whether it was done 
forcibly, feloniously, and against the final 
will of the party complaining. That 
forcible connection was rape, and nothing 
else was. The difference between Toomer’s 
case and that of Hatch was, that in the 
latter case it was possible to prove that 
what the girls alleged to have occurred 
could not have taken place at the times 
and places and under the circumstances to 
which they swore ; but not so in the pre- 
sent case, where nothing was in issue but 
the foree. He did not complain of the 
sentence on the supposition that the ver- 
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member of the Equity Bar; but it was ordinarily atrocious, and deserving of more 
evident he had been too busily engaged in than ordinary punishment. 
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others, including himself, had not done so, 
and they had no means of judging of the 
guilt or innocence of Toomer. But the 
facts of the case, as admitted in the dis- 
cussion, appeared to be these—Toomer 
had a fair trial in open court, before a 
jury of his countrymen ; was convicted 
to the satisfaction of the learned Judge 
who tried him, and received a heavy 
sentence. There must have been some- 
thing in the demeanour of the witnesses, 
and the manner in which their evidence 
was given, to impress the learned Judge. 
Without discrediting anything which his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Robert Collier) 
asserted of his own knowledge, he certainly 
could not accept as accurate the narrative 
which he had given, from the report of 
others, of what occurred in court. It was 
irreconcilable with the sentence. 

Sir ROBERT COLLIER said, that in 
absence of the best evidence he had pro- 
cured the best within his power. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was not able to follow in the wake of his 
hon. and learned Friend. Even if he had 
enjoyed the opportunity of reading the 
newspapers on this subject, he should not 
have taken upon himself to represent to 
the House that what he had there seen 
amounted to a narrative of facts. It had 
been admitted, after all that had taken 
place, and after the public mind had been 
excited by discussion, that opinion in the 
town of Reading was even now divided 
upon the point. The conduct of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) accord- 
ingly was entirely vindicated. Had he 
yielded to the prayer urged upon him in 
the first instance, to declare the inno- 
cence of Toomer, and entirely to remit 
the sentence, he would have been guilty 
of neglect of duty. At the same time, 
the matter was one in which the right hon. 
Gentleman would be justified in giving, 
as he had promised to give, his careful 
consideration to the question of the pro- 
priety of mitigating the severity of the 
sentence. It should be borne in mind that 
while it was important that the Secretary 
of State should not neglect the duty of 
advising the Crown in the exercise of 
the prerogative of merey vested in the 
Crown, it was not less important that he 
should vindicate the law, and uphold, in- 
stead of treating as nullities, the verdicts 
of juries, and the decisions of Judges. 
To say that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was to be considered for 
all purposes, and to all intents, an appellate 
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tribunal in every case in which discussions 
might be raised as to the guilt or innocence 
of a prisoner, was to introduce a most dan- 
gerous doctrine. Nothing more calculated 
to bring into disrespect the administration 
of justice could be imagined than the 
creation of such an appellate jurisdiction 
without a single incident essential to the 
due administration of such functions. No 
doubt, it was of great importance that the 
Royal prerogative of mercy should exist and 
be administered with judgment and mode- 
ration ; but it was of equal importance that 
the interests of justice should be upheld. 
A year or nine months had elapsed with 
out any application being made for a modi- 
fication of the sentence. At first, Mr. 
Toomer and his friends would accept no- 
thing less than a declaration of innocence. 
His right hon. Friend had expressed his 
entire willingness to receive and consider 
any application which might be made to 
him ; but it certainly was not for his right 
hon. Friend to review and to reverse the 
whole of the previous solemn proceedings. 
Had he taken upon himself to adopt any 
such line of action under the circumstances 
of this case, he would have committed a 
mistake greater than any which had yet 
been imputed to him. 

Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, he 
wished to explain. His hon. Friends the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor General 
appeared to have understood him as saying 
that the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment ought to disregard tlie opinion of the 
Judge. But he had never intended to 
make any such statement. On the con- 
trary, he had expressed his belief that the 
opinion of the Judge ought to have great 
weight in such cases, while it ought not to 
be considered conclusive. 

Mr. REARDEN said, that the cireum- 
stances of the present inquiry afforded the 
strongest proof of the necessity for estab- 
lishing a court of appeal before the close 
of the Session. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
he thought the House of Commons was 
going beyond its province in re-trying a 
ease which had been already heard before 
a Judge and jury. He submitted that was 
not one of their functions, They had not 
the proper materials on which to found 
their judgment, but merely newspaper re- 
ports. His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Baggallay) had truly remarked that they 
were not merely trying Toomer, but also 
Miss Partridge, who had gone before a 
jury and subjected herself to a rigid cross- 
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examination, after which the jury convicted 
the man whom she accused. The re-trying 
the case really meant that the House ques- 
tioned the rectitude of trial by jury, and 
the propriety of decisions of juries when 
they were contrary to the notions of hon. 
Gentlemen. They had been trying this 
unfortunate woman, and saying that she 
was guilty of perjury. [“ No, no!’’] Hon. 
Members might ery out ‘‘ No, no!” if 
they pleased ; but, in point of fact, the 
House had been trying this woman in her 
absence and making the most severe ani- 
madversions upon her. He repeated his 
opinion that the House had gone a little 
beyond its provinee in discussing the pro- 
priety of granting a new trial in this case. 
If they were to act as a court of appeal 
from the decisions of the Secretary of 
State in cases of that description their 
labours would be interminable, and they 
could have no certainty that they would 
be enabled properly to discharge that new 
duty. 

Mr. LOWTHER said, there was one 
portion of the reply of the Secretary of 
State which appeared to him to require 
some remark, The right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn attention to the precedent of 
the case of Hatch. Now, if the right hon. 
Gentleman were in search of a precedent 
to guide him in the course to be pursued 
in regard to Toomer, another case of more 
recent date might be taken—namely, the 
conviction for rape last year at Derby, 
which was tried by the same Judge, and 
by him referred to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his answer to Toomer’s 
memorial, stated, as a reason why he could 
not reverse the sentence, that he could not 
take upon himself to say that the prosecu- 
trix had been guilty of perjury. Now, such 
being the case, he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to inform the House, how 
he was able to acquit the prisoners con- 
victed at Derby ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, no notice had 
been given to him of the intention of the 
hon. Gentleman to bring the case just re- 
ferred to under the attention of the House. 
He must say he thought it was somewhat 
unfair for the hon. Gentleman to bring any 
charge against him with reference to his 
decision in that ease, because the hon. 
Gentleman must be perfectly aware that 
every one of these cases turned upon its 
own special cireumstances. The special 
circumstances in the case at Derby were 
totally different from those surrounding the 
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ease of Toomer, and he thought it was not 
right of the hon. Gentleman to bring for- 
ward the matter in the way he had done. 

Mr. LOWTHER said, he had in the 
course of the evening called the right 
hon, Gentleman’s attention to the case in 
question. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that just as he 
was going out of the House the hon. Gen- 
tleman had mentioned the matter to him. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he thought the case ought not to be 
discussed any further. He protested against 
the doctrine laid down by some hon. Mem- 
bers that the House was exceeding its pro- 
vince in dealing with questions of that de- 
scription. He hoped that whenever there 
might exist what could fairly be regarded 
as a grievance the House would not refuse 
to take it into its consideration. Every 
one who knew what these cases were must 
be aware that a discretionary power of 
dealing with them must be left to the 
Home Secretary. It was impossible to 
judge of such cases without full and cor- 
rect information ; and as he himself had 
not the minutes of evidence before him, he 
felt precluded from going into the merits 
of the question. He felt assured that the 
result of this discussion would be to en- 
tirely clear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State from any imputation of 
having acted otherwise than with a sincere 
desire to do impartial justice. If, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman should now think 
fit to mitigate the sentence, he would be 
acting in a manner which could reflect no 
discredit whatever upon him. 


COMPENSATION TO OWNERS OF 
SLAUGHTERED CATTLE, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FORDYCE : Sir, the Question to 
which I have to call the attention of the 
House is one of great importance, not only 
to my own constituency, but to several 
others who happen to be placed in a similar 
position. I have to ask the Vice President 
of the Council, On what grounds it has been 
decided to exclude Aberdeenshire from par- 
ticipation in the Grant of £35,000, voted by 
this House, for the purpose of compensating 
the Owners of Cattle slaughtered under 
compulsory Orders in Council? It will be in 
the recollection of the House that during 
the cattle plague in this country in 1865, 
an Order was issued by the Privy Council, 
according to which owners of cattle affected 
by rinderpest were obliged to kill and bury 
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them without compensation. That Order 
in Council continued in foree from August, 
1865, until the middle of November in the 
same year. In consequence of that Order 
a great number of cattle, both in England 
and Scotland, were slaughtered. Of course, 
the Order was very unpopular at the time. 
To apply the case to Aberdeenshire—it 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that in the course of the present Session 
a Vote of £35,000 was granted to com- 
pensate owners of cattle which had been 
slaughtered in accordance with this Order 
in Council. During the whole period of 
the operation of that Order, the people of 
Aberdeenshire had acted on the principle 
which has been sanctioned by the House. 
Owners of cattle, occupiers of farms, and 
the landlords in that county, had met to- 
gether and agreed to form an association 
for the purpose of assessing themselves 
voluntarily, to compensate for the slaugh- 
ter of their cattle. That was the main 
feature of the society which had been 
formed in Aberdeenshire — a principle 
which was carried out in such a way as 
commended it to the gratitude and imita- 
tion of the whole country. In the course 
of the present Session, Parliament resolved 
to compensate owners of cattle slaughtered 
under the compulsory slaughtering clauses 
of the Order in Council of 1865; and out 
of the grant voted, a sum of £900 would 
have fallen to the share of Aberdeenshire. 
But Aberdeenshire was in the position 
that the owners had already been paid, 
or, rather, had paid themselves by means 
of the Rinderpest Association. Accord- 
ingly, that Association presented a humble 
memorial to the Privy Council, praying 
for its share of the grant; but it re- 
ceived a refusal, for which no reason 
was assigned. The consequence will be 
that Aberdeenshire will have no partici- 
pation whatever in the grant for com- 
pensation. I believe there is a sum of 
£20 which will be received by one man 
—a man who by his very recklessness 
in refraining from giving the association 
support is to receive this compensation. 
Such is the position in which the decision 
of the Privy Council has placed Aber- 
deenshire, and all places which acted in 
the way that county did with respect to 
compensation. The House of Commons, 
by making this grant of £35,000, has 
affirmed the principle on which Aber- 
deenshire acted; but the Privy Council, 
by its allocation of the grant, denies the 
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having given a good example to the coun- 
try. This is a decision which was not 
expected by the farmers of Aberdeenshire 
in their simplicity. They do not under- 
stand this sort of compensation. It seems 
to them to be a tax on forethought and 
energy, and a premium upon apathy and 
indifference. Their argument is this, and I 
think there is logic in it—that if it is a sound 
principle that owners of property taken by 
the State for State purposes should be 
compensated by the State, there should be 
no exceptions, but wherever the case ap- 
plies the owners should have compensa- 
tion; and they think that, in the cases 
where the owners of cattle have been com- 
pensated by the landlords or by voluntary 
associations, the principle still holds good 
that the State should pay. All that is 
required in the present instance is, that 
a little more trouble should be taken by 
the Privy Council Office; and that trouble 
surely is nothing compared with the satis- 
faction of undoubted justice which Aber- 
deenshire claims. 

Coronet. SYKES said, that he had 
also to complain of Aberdeenshire being 
excluded from the benefit of the national 
fund. That county was the first to set a 
good example ; its policy of compensation 
had been adopted by England, and it was 
only just that those who had displayed 
prudence, resolution, and disinterestedness 
should be compensated as their neighbours 
were. In England compensation had been 
given by the State to farmers placed in 
the same position as those to whom it was 
denied in Scotland. The conduct of Go- 
vernment was a remarkable instance of 
one-sidedness. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
the Order in Council for the slaughter of 
diseased cattle was made on the 26th of 
August, 1865. It was an Order for the 
slaughter of cattle not by the owners, but 
by inspectors appointed by Government. 
That Order remained in force till the 23rd 
of November, when it was rescinded by 
another Order in Council. The money 
voted by the House was to pay for the 
cattle slaughtered by the inspectors during 
the period which intervened between these 
two Orders. The sum was calculated 
upon the returns made, at the time, by 
the Government Inspectors, of the cattle 
which they slaughtered and of the value 
of the cattle at the time of slaughter. 
In December, 1866, another Order was 
made as to the distribution of the money. 
It runs thus— 
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“That the amount to be awarded for cattle 
slaughtered, shall be according to the same rate 
as is provided by 29 Vic. c. 2, with regard to 
animals slaughtered under such Act, having pre- 
viously deducted all compensation received from 
Local Rate, Insurance, Sale of Carcases, and any 
other sources.” 

The Rinderpest Association of Aberdeen- 
shire was not ‘‘ an association for the relief 
of the sufferers under that Order.”” The 
people of Aberdeen had shown a great deal 
of public spirit. They had been before the 
rest of the country in endeavouring to 
stamp out the plague by slaughtering the 
diseased cattle ; and they formed an asso- 
ciation to pay each other for the cattle 
killed by themselves with that laudable 
object. This they did for their own good. 
They knew that by this means they would 
be subject to less loss. In time the whole 
nation followed in their steps, and by 
similar means, stamped out the plague 
throughout the whole country. The Privy 
Council had killed no cattle in Aberdeen- 
shire except in the one case referred to by 
the hon. Member who had put the Question, 
and he had been paid by the loss which he 
had suffered under the Orders of the Privy 
Council. The £35,000 granted by the 
House was apportioned in accordance 
with the returns, made by the inspectors, 
of the cattle killed by them under the 
Order in Council. But in Aberdeenshire, 
with one exception, no cattle had been 
killed by the inspectors under that Order. 
How, then, were the Government to know 
the value of the cattle killed? The dpse 
dizit of the owner must be taken ; but this 
would be out of the question. Again, an 
enormous inconvenience would result if this 
matter were re-opened. We stepped in 
when the plague was over ; the people had 
settled down. Some had suffered total 
loss ; others had since been satisfied. 
Some of the farmers who had lost their 
cattle had been re-imbursed by their land- 
lords ; others by the county Association ; 
and if the Government were to say that 
they would compensate in these cases, 
claims would pour in by thousands, not 
from Aberdeenshire only, but from places 
all over the country. The class of claimants 
also would be different ; it would not be the 
farmers who would claim; but the land- 
lords or associations who had recompensed 
them. But the hon. Member thinks that 
** Associations have a right to claim com- 
pensation.” What is an Association? A 
certain number of persons banded them- 
selves together; and, if they could estimate 
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it between them, and each paid his quota ; 
so that the many paid a small sum, and 
the few sufferers were recouped. But, 
if you paid compensation to the Association, 
the money would not go into the pockets 
of those who had lost their cattle, but into 
the pockets of those who had not. As the 
farmers had already been compensated by 
the Association or by the landlords, the 
compensation awarded would really go to 
the two last; in other words, the State 
was to compensate persons who had not 
lost their cattle. Again, an association is 
not limited as to size. If you are to com- 
pensate one association you must compen- 
sate another. Now, suppose that Sir 
James Shuttleworth’s plan of a National 
Assurance Association had been carried 
out. Then every one who lost cattle would 
have been compensated out of a general 
rate on land ; and the landowners might 
have claimed to be re-imbursed out of the 
Consolidated Fund. This would be absurd; 
but it rests on the same argument as the 
claim of the hon. Member. If the hon. 
Member thought he had a good case, his 
proper course was to bring it before the 
House of Commons and try to get an 
additional grant to compensate the Aber- 
deen Rinderpest Association. 


THE BURLINGTON HOUSE SITE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the buildings 
now in course of erection on the site of 
Burlington House, especially with reference 
to the pledge given to Parliament last year. 
The late Government desired that the 
Burlington House site should be appro- 
priated to a building for the reception of 
the national pictures ; but, chiefly through 
the influence of the present First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Lord John Manners), the 
Vote proposed for that purpose was nega- 
tived and the scheme thrown out. For the 
interests of Art no more disastrous Vote 
ever passed the House. If a National 
Gallery had been erected on this spot a 
most important question affecting Art would 
have been settled; the national pictures 
would have been rescued from injury; and 
an admirable building, of which the plans 
and elevation were submitted to the House, 
would have been provided for their recep- 
tion. It would now take many years to 
settle the question, if it were settled at 
all. The scheme of the late Government 
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appropriate the site for the purposes of the 
Royal Academy, the London University, 
the Royal Society, and other learned 
bodies. Certain hon. Members, admiring the 
architecture of Burlington House, thought 
that it ought not to be interfered with. 
The house was a handsome gentleman’s 
residence, and a very fair specimen of do- 
mestic architecture, but he did not attach 
the value toit which was attached by many 
persons ; and if, as he was told, no living 
English architect could hope to rival it, 
this country must be very badly off for 
architeets. The principal merit of Bur- 
lington House was the tout ensemble formed 
by the main building, the wings, the 
colonnade, and other parts of the structure. 
Owing to the feeling he had mentioned, 
it was decided that Burlington House 
should be kept standing. The question 
then arose how the building should be 
turned to account, because to keep up 
the wings, colonnade, and the screen 
or frontage in Piceadilly would be to 
sacrifice a large extent of valuable ground. 
At length certain plans were proposed, 
and were originally accepted by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Cowper). It was 
determined that Burlington House should 
be utilized by being gutted and made a 
portico, as it were, through which access 
should be had to buildings to be erected 
behind it. The Royal Society and the 
other learned societies were to be accom- 
modated in front. Burlington House was 
to be made the centre of two wings, which 
were to be carried out at right angles to 
it to Piccadilly, and there united by a sort 
of fagade, in the centre of which was to 
be a grand triumphal arch leading to the 
court-yard in which Burlington House 
stood. Behind Burlington House was to 
be erected the Royal Academy, and behind 
the Royal Academy, again, a building for 
the accommodation of the London Uni- 
versity. By following the plan proposed, 
an important feature in the house, its 
colonnade, would altogether disappear, and 
therefore one of the reasons for keeping it 
up would disappear also; and, again, to 
raise new and lofty buildings round about 
it was like marrying a little short man 
to a very stout woman who would be 
smothered in her embraces. The absurd- 
ity of this being apparent to everybody, 
another story was now to be added to 
Burlington House ; and to give it strength 
at the base an arcade or portico was to be 
erected, uniting the two ends of the build- 
ing. Thus Burlington House would lose 
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its distinctive character altogether, and the 
reason for sacrificing so much valuable 
ground in order to preserve the original 
building would no longer exist. Now, 
considering that the buildings now to be 
erected would form one group, it was 
natural to suppose that one leading mind 
would superintend the erection of the 
whole. However, this was not thought 
right; and as on the French stage we 
often saw one play written by two authors, 
so here this group of buildings was handed 
over to three architects. Burlington House 
was to be transformed by Mr. Smirke, the 
new wings and fagade were intrusted to 
Messrs. Banks and Barry, and Mr. Pen- 
nethorne was charged with the erection of 
the London University behind. The natu- 
ral presumption was that the buildings 
behind Burlington House should follow the 
style of that building—the Palladian or 
Classic Italian. Accordingly, Mr. Penne- 
thorne proposed a plan in this style for 
the London University. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, a change had taken place in the 
Government, and the noble Lord became 
Chief Commissioner of Works. Unfortu- 
nately, the noble Lord had a certain attach- 
ment for the Gothic style; and Mr. Pen- 
nethorne, abandoning his Palladian plan 
after having submitted it to the noble 
Lord, sent in an Italian-Gothie elevation ; 
whether by the direction of the noble Lord 
or not it appeared doubtful ; but the noble 
Lord accepted the new designs. The hon. 
Member for Roscommon asked the noble 
Lord the other night to say what Italian- 
Gothic was; and well he might. He (Mr. 
Layard) was puzzled to know what was 
meant by Italian-Gothic. Was it the 
chaste, early Gothic so generally used by 
the Franciscan order in their churches, or 
the ornate style of Milan Cathedral, or 
what? Mr. Pennethorne retained the ori- 
ginal interior plan of the building, but con- 
verted the exterior elevation from Classic 
into Italian-Gothic, which was an anomaly, 
because the interior arrangements that 
would suit a Palladian building would pro- 
bably not suit a Gothic building. The face 
of a building could not be changed without 
a corresponding change of the interior. 
Already fourteen feet of the building had 
been erected, but the London University 
Committee appeared not to have been con- 
sulted in the matter. When they found 
they had got this Italian-Gothic building, 
on the 22nd of February they adopted the 
following resolution: — 

* They much regret that they cannot speak 
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favourably of the elevation. They are, however, 
fully sensible of the disadvantage under which the 
architect has laboured in putting a Gothic casing 
upon an edifice planned for the adoption of an 
entirely different (and, indeed, antagonistic) style. 
Believing that ornament should be subservient to 
structural expression, they would gladly see the 
whole series of spires and pinnacles done away 
with. The sub-Committee also feel that the con- 
cealment of the roofs of the wings produces a 
want of harmony in the general effect, the centre 
having a high-pitched roof which is really pictur- 
esque. The design of the windows in the wings 
also seems to them capable of improvement ; and 
they dislike the present aspect of the arcade at 
the entrance. They also cannot but regret that 
the principal range of windows should light a 
series of small or moderate-sized apartments, and 
thus give a certain character of unreality to the 
design ; but this has been in a great measure the 
result of adopting a Gothic elevation without re- 
easting the plan of the building.” 

The building, it would appear, was one 
which had all manner of spires and pinna- 
cles. Having made several attempts to 
induce the noble Lord to withdraw the 
Italian-Gothie facade, on the 25th of March 
the Committee of the London University 
passed this resolution— 


“That, having reference to the style of the ad- 
joining buildings and to the character and pur- 
poses of the University of London, it is the opinion 
of this Committee that the modern style of archi- 
tecture would be preferable either to the mediaeval 
or to the Italian-Gothic, for the elevation of the 
new building. That in case the Senate feel pre- 
cluded by the communication from Lord John 
Manners from proposing any such fundamental 
change as that implied in the preceding resolu- 
tion, the Committee would think it desirable to 
have some conference with Mr. Pennethorne on 
various modifications of the Italian-Gothic eleva- 
tion now before them, which would not interfere 
with the early and economical completion of the 
building,” 

He understood that the answer they got 
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was to the effect that they were to mind 
their own business; they had to live in | 
the house, but had nothing to do with the | 
building of it, and that the design was to 
be carried out as a whole. Such was the 
history of this Italian-Gothie building to 
be raised behind Burlington House. He 
had seen the elevation for the additional 
story to Burlington House, and for the 
wings and fagade in Piccadilly, and he 
admitted that they were very handsome, 
and that Mr. Smirke had done all he could 
to adapt that building to its object and to 
the surrounding edifices. On the whole, 
the grand entrance in Piccadilly, and the 
lofty ornamental buildings in the Palladian 
style for the wings, did great credit to 
Messrs. Banks and Barry; and he trusted 
that when Members saw the plans, as 
he hoped they would do, in the Library 
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of the House, they would meet their 
approval. But the noble Lord had not 
only sinned against taste, but against 
the House of Commons. Last year they 
were called upon to vote £20,000 on 
account of buildings to be erected on the 
Burlington House site. The House objected 
to vote the sum without having an idea of 
the class of building to be erected, and a 
distinct pledge was given that the House 
should not be called upon to vote any more 
money until the plans and elevations had 
been submitted for the inspection of its 
Members. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Gladstone) said— 

“The great question related to the frontages 
to the north and south. . . . Ue should like 
the Committee to pass this vote. But he accom- 
panied that with this arrangement. [lis right 
hon. Friend had already the ground plan prepared, 
and there would be no difficulty in immediately 
proceeding with the preparation of the designs, 
so as to give hon. Gentlemen what opportunities 
for criticism they might desire before any step 
was taken in the erection of the building.— 
(3 Hansard, elxxxiii. 190-1.] 

The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Cowper) said— 

“ He could assure the House that the plans 

would be completed before any of the work was 
commenced, and he would promise to place them 
within the reach of hon. Members, so as to show 
the portion that would be occupied by the Royal 
Academy on the southern side, that occupied by 
the London University at the northern end, and 
the intermediate space, which would accommodate 
the learned societies. The plan might be executed 
at different times, but the whole would be settled 
before any part was commenced. The Royal 
Academy building would be designed by their 
own architect, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Works, and care would be taken that it 
harmonized in character and general arrange- 
ments with the University building. They need 
not be identical in style, but all the buildings that 
would cover the site would be viewed as one com- 
position.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxiii. 192.] 
That was a distinct pledge to submit the 
designs to the House. The present First 
Commissioner of Works (Lord John Man- 
ners) was reported to have said— 

“ He was of opinion that before this Vote was 
agreed to the House should be in possession of 
some general scheme for occupying the ground 
facing Piccadilly and the gardens behind. He 
thought it would be desirable for the Govern- 
ment to postpone the Vote for the present.”— 
[3 Hansard, elxxxiii. 189.] 

The noble Lord was then in Opposition; but 
since he had come into office he had violated 
every pledge that had been given, and 
the buildings had been commenced with- 
out any plans or elevations being placed 
within the reach of hon. Members. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the House voted 
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the £20,000 on the understanding that 
no farther demand should be made upon 
them until the House had seen the plans 
and elevations, the noble Lord, he under- 
stood, now put forward the extraordinary 
doctrine that the head of a Department was 
not bound by any pledges made by his 
predecessors in office. That was a most 
mischievous and dangerous doctrine, which, 
if carried out, would result in a general 
want of confidence in the heads of Depart- 
ments, who might be changed at any time, 
and whose pledges would not be binding 
on their successors, Unless some distinct 
explanation should be given which would 
show a good reason for the course which 
had been pursued, he should move, when 
the next Vote on the subject was proposed 
to the House, that it should be rejected, 
and that the works should be stopped until 
the House had had an opportunity of in- 
specting and approving the plans for the 
whole group of buildings. 

LorpJ OHN MANNERS said, that there 
would be no objection to produce the Cor- 
respondence which had taken place be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
London University during the entire 
period the negotiations had been in pro- 
gress. The miseries of private gentlemen 
who engaged in building were proverbial; 
but they were nothing to what were suffered 
in similar cases by the head of a publie De- 
partment. It was now nine years since 
the House had first commenced discussing 
this subject, and the hon. Member blamed 
it for having at last decided that the 
National Gallery was to be in Trafalgar 
Square, and the Royal Academy in Burling- 
ton House. He put it to the House that 
if, by any action on their part, they were 
to prevent that great scheme which had 
been decided on two or three years ago, 
by which Trafalgar Square was to be re- 
served for the National Gallery, and the 
Royal Academy was to be placed in Bur- 
lington Gardens, from being carried out, 
very great inconvenience must be the re- 
sult. The hon. Gentleman, in the open- 
ing of his speech, had found great fault 
with him with reference to the design 
adopted for the building of the London 
University in Burlington Gardens, and 
also for the manner in which, according to 
the hon. Gentleman, he had not fulfilled 
certain pledges given to the House by his 
predecessor. With regard to the first 
point, he really felt a difficulty in approach- 
ing once more the old worn-out question 
of “ the battle of the styles.” The history 
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which the hon. Gentleman had given— 
founded on what authority he could not 
even pretend to guess—as to the manner 
in which this particular design was formed 
was erroneous from beginning to end. He 
begged leave to state, in the most emphatic 
manner, that he never directed Mr. Penne- 
thorne te form the design in Palladian, 
Gothic, Italian-Gothic, Byzantine, or any 
other style. When he succeeded to the 
office which he had now the honour to 
hold, he found that the House of Commons 
had voted £20,000 for the erection of a 
building for the London University, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone), on the 30th of April last, had told 
the House that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that not a moment should be lost, 
that the Vote should be taken without de- 
lay, and the work at once commenced. 
When he found that such was the state of 
things, and that his predecessor before 
leaving office had commissioned Mr. Penne- 
thorne to prepare specifications for the 
foundations of the building, he felt it to 
be clearly his duty not to stop the work, 
but to take the necessary steps to carry 
that work to completion. He therefore in- 
structed Mr. Pennethorne to prepare a de- 
sigu; but he begged leave to deny, in the 
most emphatic manner, that in giving those 
instructions he expressed any preference 
whatever for one style of architecture over 
another. The result showed it. For how 
did Mr. Pennethorne fulfil those instruc- 
tions? The hon. Gentleman said, and said 
truly, that he had sent in what the hon. 
Gentleman rightly or wrongly called a 
Palladian design. The hon. Gentleman 
also said that his charge must be well 
founded, because it was founded on docu- 
ments received from the London Univer- 
versity. He begged to say that such was 
not the fact. Mr. Pennethorne of his own 
free will proposed two alternative designs. 
What became of the charge that he had 
shown a complete indifference to the wishes 
of the London University, who were to 
inhabit the building? What did he do? 
He requested the authorities of the Lon- 
don University to come down and exa- 
mine the designs to see which of the two 
they preferred. The Chancellor was not 
in London at the time, nor he believed the 
Vice Chancellor ; but Dr. Carpenter, the 
Registrar, came to his office, and he 
(Lord John Manners) begged that he, 
in conjunction with Mr. Pennethorne, 
should examine the designs and report 
which they preferred. The result was 
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that, without expressing any very decided 
preference for one or the other, both Dr. 
Carpenter and Mr. Pennethorne said they 
rather preferred that the Italian-Gothiec 
design should be adopted. They went 
carefully into the question how all the re- 
quirements of the London University would 
be met, and Dr. Carpenter seemed quite 
satisfied that ample provision would be 
made for them. And that was the whole 
of this tremendous affair of these two 
alternatives. He had no more notion of 
forcing Mr. Pennethorne or the London 
University to adopt a design which they 
did not like than the hon. Gentleman him- 
self. Then the hon. Gentleman went into 
a matter very difficult to discuss in Par- 
liament—the question of taste. That was 
a question which had been brought forward 
on many occasions. The hon. Gentleman 
thought that what he called the front and 


back of buildings ought to be in the same | 


style of architecture. He entirely agreed 


with the hon. Gentleman; but the whole) 


question was, what was the front and what 
the back? The hon. Gentleman said that 
any building erected behind Burlington 


House on the north side must be in the, 


same style of architecture as the building 
on the south side. 
architecture were the authorities of the 
Royal Academy going to carry out those 


works which had met with approval of the | 


hon. Member, and which were to be erected 
at the rear of Burlington House at their 
own expense? Were they to be in the 
Palladian style? [Mr. Layarp: I hope 
-8o.] They were to be in the plainest pos- 
sible style—they were to be architecturally 
adapted for galleries for pictures. The 
house with which the new building would 
be brought into immediate contact was that 
which belonged to General Cavendish, and 


he would challenge the hon. Gentleman to | 


tell what was the style of architecture of 
that house? He should like further to 
know from him whether he thought the new 
building ought to be in that style. For 


{COMMONS} 


Now, in what style of | 
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piece of ground in question was to be ap- 
propriated. But the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, speaking after him, and he 
believed in answer to him, said— 


“It was necessary to take this Vote because the 
case of the University of London was urgent in 


| point of time. If they were not allowed to take a 
| Vote until they could produce a plan for the ap- 


| propriation of the whole site, there would be a 
| loss of a whole year, and even then the object in 
| view would not be attained. The Royal Academy 
| was going to build out of its own funds, and it 
| would require a good deal of time to settle the 
| mode of filling up the intermediate portion of the 
| site.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxiii. 190.] 
| Now, he was not disposed to be unreason- 
‘able, and that answer of the late Chancellor 
, of the Exchequer to him was, he thought, 
a sound one. The House took the same 
| view, because the Vote, after considerable 
| discussion, was allowed to pass without a 
| division. The hon. Gentleman, however, 
accused him of breach of faith, because he 
had not produced those plans which could 
not be produced last year. The right hon. 
| Gentleman (Mr. Cowper), it was true, on 
‘that occasion said— 

“ He could assure the House that the plans 
would be completed before any of the work was 
| commenced, and he would promise to place them 
| within the reach of hon. Members, so as to show 
the portion that would be occupied by the Royal 
Academy on the southern side, that occupied by 
the London University at the northern end, and the 
intermediate space, which would accommodate 
the learned societies.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxiii. 192.] 


But he gathered from that statement that 
it referred to the plans for the distribution 
of the ground, and not to the elevations 
and designs, which were things perfectly 
distinct. In answer to a Question which 
had been put to him on July 31 by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Beresford Hope), he said— 
“Tt is impossible for me to exhibit the design 
referred to by the hon. Member, as it is not in my 
possession.” —{3 Hansard, clxxxiv. 1762.] 
And that was the fact, because, although 
, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper), 
after the Vote had passed, gave instructions 
| to Mr. Pennethorne to prepare specifications 





his own part, he had not expressed an/| for the foundations of the work, he issued 
opinion in favour of one style of archi-| no instructions for the preparation of de- 
tecture over another. But the hon. Gentle-| signs so long as he remained in office. As 
man had referred to what had been said by | soon as the plans for the appropriation of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. | the ground could be prepared, he (Lord 
Gladstone) on the 30th of April last, and) John Manners) was perfectly willing and 
also to what had fallen from himself on| ready and anxious that they should be 
that occasion. It was quite true that he | placed in the Library for the inspection of 
had then observed that, if it were in the} hon. Members. There was necessarily 
power of the Government to do so, it would | great delay in dealing with the various 
be well to place before the House a general | bodies concerned. Arrangements had to 
plan, and to show how the whole of the | be made with no less than six learned 


Lord John Manners 
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societies, and accommodation to be provided 
for the Royal Academy, as well as a new 
building for the London University. Those 
arrangements were now concluded, and the 
plans would be immediately placed before 
the House. Before any fresh Vote was 
asked for, the complete appropriation of 
the whole site of Burlington House and 
Burlington Gardens would be distinctly 
shown. Ion. Members would, when they 
saw the accommodation which was to be 
provided for the Royal Academy and for 
the different learned societies, and the new 
building for the London University, admit 
that the appropriation of the property at 
Burlington House was such as was origin- 
ally contemplated by the nation, when the 
purchase of that property was made. It 
was such as would satisfy those who set a 
value on the objects which those great 
learned and artistic societies had in view. 
He understood from those who had seen 
some of the designs for the Royal Academy 
and the accommodation of the other so- 
cieties that they met with general appro- 
bation. Nothing, he could assure the 
House, could be further from his intention 
than to treat it with the slightest disrespect, 
or to depart in the least degree from any 
pledge which might have been given. He 
had always, in the discharge of his duty, en- 
deavoured to take the House fully into his 
confidence, and he hoped that in the pre- 
sent instance it would find that the Go- 
vernment had come to a wise and satisfac- 
tory decision. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he could assure 
the noble Lord that the London University 
with which he had the honour to be con- 
nected as a Member of the Senate, so far 
from making any complaint of him, were 
very sensible of the courtesy which they 
had received at his hands in reference to 
their new building. He might also say 
that, having for a Jong time sat in that 
House with the noble Lord, he should be 
the last person to charge him with violating 
any pledge he had given. Through the 
kindness of the noble Lord he had been 
enabled within the last few days to see the 
elevations in accordance with which the 
building was to be erected. Without 
entering into a discussion on a matter of 
taste, on which he did not feel that he was 
an authority, he might state it to be his 
belief, as a matter of fact, that if the ele- 
vation which it was proposed to erect in 
Burlington Gardens for the purposes of 
the London University had been exhibited 
in the Library of the House before the 
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Vote was taken for it, not a single shilling 
would have been voted for carrying out 
sucha plan. The extracts from the speech 
of the right hon. Member (Mr. Cowper) 
contained a statement that the plan would 
be submitted as a whole, and that the 
House of Commons would have the oppor- 
tunity of declaring whether the buildings 
should be made consistent and harmonious 
with one another. But the noble Lord 
seemed to think it very absurd to suppose 
that because the Royal Academy was con- 
structed in accordance with one style of 
architecture, the London University, on 
the same piece of ground, might not be 
built in a style entirely different. It 
appeared to him that the House would 
very likely be of an entirely different opi- 
nion, and if Burlington House was to be 
preserved, and other buildings were to be 
erected on the grounds, and to be parcels 
of the same block, the House would pro- 
bably think that all the buildings should 
be in harmony one with another. It was 
very desirable that a large sum should not 
be voted and expended on buildings which 
instead of being an ornament, would be a 
disfigurement to the metropolis, until the 
House of Commons had had the opportunity 
of forming a judgment with respect to them. 
As the noble Lord proposed to place the 
design of the elevation in the Library ina 
few days, hon. Members would be able to 
pronounce an opinion in respect to it. He 
knew that the Senate of the London Uni- 
sity was of one mind in thinking that the 
building would be not an ornament but a 
disfigurement to the metropolis. He had 
been under the apprehension that the 
noble Lord, having a great liking for that 
particular style of architecture, had in this 
ease yielded to his predilection. He was 
relieved from that apprehension, for it ap- 
peared that the noble Lord only desired 
Mr. Pennethorne to make two elevations, 
that those elevations were submitted to 
Dr. Carpenter, and that the two, in a few 
minutes, determined on the design without 
consulting the noble Lord. No doubt Dr. 
Carpenter supposed that his opinion was 
asked upon the convenience of the arrange- 
ments of the plan for the London Univer- 
sity, and never for one moment believed 
that there was vested in him authority to 
speak for the Chancellor and Senate of 
the London University, and give their 
opinion as to the elevation to be erected. 
However, it was not for the London Uni- 
versity, much less for Dr. Carpenter, to 
decide the question how public money was 
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to be spent in ornamenting or disfiguring 
the metropolis. That was a question for 
the House of Commons, and it could not 
be decided without the House seeing the 
plan of the elevation. One duty the Lon- 
don University had to discharge, and that 
was to express their opinion on the sub- 
ject. He bore testimony to the courtesy 
with which the noble Lord had treated the 
London University. He should like to 
know what amount of smart money the 
country would have to pay if this elevation 
were got rid of and another substituted for 
it. He hoped that a third elevation, pre- 
ferable to either of the other two, might 
be adopted by the House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
that the present discussion showed how 
ill-advised the last Parliament was under 
the advice of those now in power in throw- 
ing over thescheme for building the National 
Gallery on Burlington Gardens, and erect- 
ing there one uniform and harmonious 
structure. The House would recollect 


how he had been supported by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark on his 
Motion last Session to reverse this decision, 
and what little support he had received. 
All he had realized was saving Burlington 
House at the loss, however, of its best 


portion, its picturesque colonnade, which 
he hoped might be erected elsewhere. In 
the conversation which took place on the 
30th of April in last year he clearly under- 
stood the right hon. Member for Hertford 
to promise that all the plans and elevations 
of the new buildings should be submitted 
to the House, Several hon. Members were 
taken aback at the suddenness with which 
the idea of putting the London University in 
Burlington Gardens had been produced full 
fledged ; but a distinct promise was given 
by the then Commissioner of Works that 
the elevations and designs should be pro- 
duced, and though a change of Government 
took place, he could not have thought that 
that promise would have been so entirely 
neglected. Under the old scheme there 
would have been one grand harmonious 
palace erected on the ground, with a direct 
through communication and two facades 
saving withal Burlington House. So much 
did he admire the scheme that he waived 
in favour of it his personal preference 
for Gothic. But this had been given 
up, and the ground was to be cut up 
and frittered away partly between the 
Royal Academy and the London Uni- 
versity. Each building would now have 
its own entrance front, and neither of them 


Mr. Cardwell 


{COMMONS} 
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would have any intercommunication, nor 
back nor sides, but simple blank walls, ex- 
cept the fagades. Moreover, there could 
not conceivably be two structures which 
it would be more impossible to com- 
prehend in the same coup d'wil, except 
from a balloon, than the Royal Academy 
looking down upon Piccadilly, and the 
London University up Cork Street. Ac- 
cordingly, the unity of structure which 
had to be maintained in the days when 
the National Gallery was to cover the 
whole space no longer existed. The 
question whether Mr. Pennethorne’s de- 
sign was good or bad should be tested 
by its own merits—if good, let it be 
adopted ; if bad, corrected, for a bad 
Gothie design would raise a prejudice 
against its style. The good scheme that 
would cover Burlington Gardens with one 
building was passed and gone. It was to he 
covered with two buildings totally distinct 
in their objects. Let them be dealt with 
on their own merits. Let them forget 
that there was a Royal Academy to the 
south, and deal with the London Uni- 
versity merely with a view to Burlington 
Gardens. Take it in hand—make it as 
commodious and picturesque as possible, 
and if it could be made a new starting 
point for metropolitan architecture, so 
much the better. The time had come 
when the revolt was sounded against that 
monotonous repetition of Italian architec. 
ture in stueco and compo which had too 
long defaced our streets. Men were begin- 
ning to appreciate the picturesque forms 
of the Middle Ages so well adapted to the 
purposes of our present life. A Gothic 
club-house was rising in St. James’ Street. 
A Gothic Insurance Office of great beauty 
had been planted within Temple Bar; a 
Gothic warehouse of great originality had 
been erected in Thames Street, while of 
all Members whom he felt sure would most 
warmly hail this happy change he would 
name the Member for Southwark, whose 
labours of love in the Arundel Society 
had done so much to impress our minds with 
the beauties of the medieval art of Italy. 

Mr. TITE said, he thought that there 
was one building in London which was 
admirably adapted for all practical pur- 
poses, and that was Somerset House. He 
felt that they were all much obliged to the 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) for the 
candid manner in which he had acted and 
for the candid explanations he had given, 
by which he had liberated himself from all 
accusation. He had himself strongly 
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urged getting the London University out of 
the rooms in which they were at present 
so inconveniently placed ; but he certainly 
understood that before anything was un- 
dertaken they would have not only the 
lans but the elevation of the buildings. 
He would humbly suggest to the noble 
Lord that he should at once produce the 
plans. After the emphatic denunciation 
they had heard they ought to look carefully 
at this design before going further. The 
“battle of the styles ”’ had been ill-fought 
on the present occasion. The same founda- 
tion would avail for aclassical and a Gothic 
building. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cardwell) asked what amount of smart- 
money they would have to pay? He did 
not think it would be very much. The 
main thing was that the noble Lord should 
stay further progress in order to produce 
the design, and within a week they might 
come to a determination whether the judg- 
ment of the London University was right, 
and the judgment of the architect was 
wrong. Ifthe feeling of the House was 
in favour of a Gothic design, no one 
could carry it out better than Mr. 
Pennethorne. With the opening from 
Piccadilly through the University build- 
ings, he thought the three distinct 
styles of Burlington House, the Royal 
Academy, and the University building 
would in some sort or another be united. 
He understood that there was to be a way 
through the Burlington House galleries 
into the University building, and it would 
be very objectionable if the galleries were 
in one style and the new building in another. 
He could not conceive that with such a 
variety of style a result satisfactory to the 
nation could be carried out. This debate 
might well stand adjourned till they saw 
Mr. Pennethorne’s design. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he gave his 
noble Friend (Lord John Manners) every 
credit for the great frankness with which 
he had made his statement. At the same 
time, there was one important point to 
which he had not adverted—namely, that 
Mr. Pennethorne’s first design was in har- 
mony with Burlington House, and that it 
was only on second thoughts that he fur- 
nished the present design. He quite 
agreed that they ought to endeavour to 
blend in one design the two buildings. As 
to any supposed breach of faith towards 
the House, he might say that having 
listened to the debate of last year, his 
opinion was that what was said by the 
right hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Gladstone and 
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Mr. Cowper) had been carried into effect. 
It was a question of accommodating three 
bodies—the Royal Academy, the Learned 
Societies, and the London University. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) took objection to the multi- 
tude of architects, and the answer he re- 
ceived was that they should work together. 
The whole depended on the Royal Academy 
agreeing to go to Burlington House. What 
happened after that? Sir Francis Grant 
declined, and would not go there till lately. 
Now he heard for the first time that the 
Royal Academy was going to Burlington 
House. He hoped that his noble Friend 
would throw aside any prejudice he might 
have, and comply with the request that 
had been made to him by hon, Members 
on both sides of the House. Until the 
Estimates were brought forward, which he 
assumed they would be at no very distant 
day, he would suggest to his noble Friend 
that directions should be given to stop any 
artistic work which had been commenced, 
and that the designs should be exhibited 
in the Library or in some other convenient 
place. When there had been an oppor- 
tunity of taking the opinion of the House, 
no doubt a building would be erected which 
would be acredit to the metropolis. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, he wished, after 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
(Mr. Tite), to offer a practical suggestion 
—namely, that the work in this ease should 
be stopped until the desigus had been laid 
before Parliament, and the House enabled 
to form an opinion upon them. Some 
years ago the advocates of the Gothic style 
for the new Foreign Office were defeated ; 
but he thought the result must have rather 
shaken the faith of those who had voted in 
favour of the style recommended by Lord 
Palmerston. As to the building now in 
question, it was to be regretted that the 
back of it would not correspond more with 
the front. In order to fulfil the under- 
standing which was apparently come to by 
his predecessor in office, his noble Friend 
(Lord John Manners) should lay the plans 
before Parliament previous to proceeding 
with the building ; otherwise, if they should 
see reason to object to what was done, they 
might be met with the answer that it was 
too late to make any change. 

Mr. COWPER said, that when in April 
last the Vote was proposed to the House 
and carried it was the intention of the then 
Government to place the Royal Academy 
on the south side of the Burlington House 
site, and that the north side of the site 
should remain open for the purposes of the 
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London University. At that time many 
hon. Members were much afraid that the 
building would be erected without any re- 
ference to a general scheme and to that 
proper harmony which ought to mark all 
the buildings on the Burlington House 
site. He remembered that the first in 
pressing that view upon the House was the 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners). To 
such a degree, indeed, did the noble Lord 
= it that he proposed to postpone the 

ote because he feared there was not a 
complete and harmonious scheme for dis- 
posing of the whole of the site. He him- 
self at once met that objection by saying 
that although it was not for the advantage 
of public business then to postpone that 
particular Vote, yet he was quite prepared, 
on behalf of the then Government, to state 
that they would satisfy the House that the 
whole of the ground was laid out with a 
general intention and a harmonious design, 
and that they were quite ready to let the 
House see the plans on which they meant 
to proceed, though those plans were not 
at that moment prepared. Therefore, the 
noble Lord must have been quite aware of 
the engagement into which the late Go- 
vernment had entered; and he was surprised 
that the noble Lord had not thought fit to 


act upon that understanding. There cer- 
tainly was an understanding on the part of 
the late Government that the House should 
have information as to the plans for the 
building, though the elevation was not 


specially mentioned. At that time he 
had not caused any elevation to be pre- 
pared, for the very reason that he 
never intended that the London University 
should be a distinct portion of the build- 
ing which was to occupy the site of Bur- 
lington House. He thought it should 
be in harmony with the other buildings 
which the Royal Academy were prepared 
to erect on the southern side; and until 
the architects employed by the Royal 
Academy could begin to consider what 
elevation they should propose for the assent 
of the First Commissioner of Works, he 
had not thought it right that any elevation 
should be prepared for the London Uni- 
versity. Italian-Gothic was a style in 
which beauty and variety might be success- 
fully combined with grandeur of effect ; 
but that style was not appropriate to the 
position or the purpose of the building in 
question. 


Mr. Cowper 


{COMMONS} 
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GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG, 
QUESTION. 


Sirk ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I can 
hardly expect the House at this late hour 
(twelve o’clock) to give its attention to the 
subject which stands on the paper with my 
name attached to it. At the same time, [ 
venture to crave its indulgence for a few 
moments, while I refer to that topic. I 
was quite willing, Sir, to give way to my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Tite), because I always 
regard him as a patron saint of architec- 
ture. He so impressed me to-night with 
the idea of wings and structures without 
rears or fronts, that I am inclined to look 
on Italian-Gothic, as if I may so describe 
it, the Cherubim style. Having made that 
passing allusion to my hon. Friend, I am 
anxious to refer to the Question of which 
I have given notice, and which is one of 
great importance. Judging merely from 
the small superficial area involved, it may, 
perhaps, be viewed as of very limited mo- 
ment, compared with the great territorial 
adjustments which have been taking place 
on the Continent. But, at the same time, 
it affects considerations which in my humble 
judgment are most important in their bear- 
ing upon the interests of Europe, and 
which, unless the negotiations are con- 
ducted in a spirit of fairness and of conci- 
liation between the two principal Powers 
concerned, will, I am afraid, involve Europe 
in a very grave crisis. We have not yet 
heard anything from the Government upon 
this subject, though, no doubt, this morn- 
ing’s papers have informed us that the 
negotiations for the transfer of Luxem- 
bourg to France was at an end. I hope 
that may be the case ; though, of course, 
until we hear what remarks the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) may make upon the subject, 
we shall be in the dark upon the point. 
But I am afraid that, even if this be the 
ease, it will only tend to increase the per- 
plexities of France, and will only tend 
to make still more patent the evils of that 
harassing policy which has placed her in 
so humiliating a position in the eyes of 
Europe. This morning’s papers have 
stated that the negotiations for the annexa- 
tion or the cession of Luxembourg to France 
are at an end. But it was only the other 
day that we were informed that Ministers, 
or at least ex-Ministers, do not read the 
newspapers. If I recollect right, it was 
oaly the other day that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) informed us 
that he had not seen in the newspapers an 
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account, which occupied two or three co- 
lumns of The Zimes, of a meeting which 
all the world was talking about, which he 
held at his own house, with some advanced 
Reformers ; I do not know who. [A laugh. ] 
At any rate, then, we hear that ex-Minis- 
ters do not read the newspapers. I there- 
fore now ask the noble Lord to give us some 
information as to whether or not it is the 
ease that there has been a proposal ema- 
nating either from France or from Holland 
—I presume it did not emanate from 
Prussia—to sell about 200,000 inhabitants 
of Luxembourg —180,000 of whom are Ger- 
mans—to France, at the rate of 500 frances, 
or about £20 per head. That is part of 
the poliey of the Emperor of the French. 
That policy has failed for the last seven or 
eight years. It is impossible to understand 
what he aims at. I cannot for a moment 
conceive that he tries to humble France in 
the eyes of Europe—such an idea would be 
absurd. Twice during a very short time he 
has told Europe of the gratification with 
which he has attempted to upset the treaty 
of Vienna. From the very moment when 
having deceived Lord Cowley and all Eu- 
rope, he stood with Victor Emmanuel on the 
summit of the Alps, and proclaimed the 
annexation of the two Provinces of Savoy 
and Nice, he has committed a series of 
blunders, which have involved him in the 
perplexing position in which he now stands. 
I do not know whether the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) will be able to give us 
any explanation as to the negotiations 
that have taken place in this mattter, and 
as to the frankness of France in such nego- 
tiations. I, in common with the House 
generally, have every confidence in the abi- 
lity of the noble Lord, and in the course he 
may think fit to adopt in his administra- 
tion of our Foreign Affairs at this moment. 
Iheard a high compliment paid him the 
other evening by the Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer. It would have sounded better 
had it come from some other person than 
a Colleague. Still, I fully endorse that ex- 
pression of esteem. But I wish to impress 
upon the noble Lord that for some years 
he and the party with which he was act- 
ing were constantly saying that the policy 
of Lord Palmerston and of Lord Russell 
was more and more isolating this country 
from the affairs of Europe. I do not wish 
to see this country indisereetly meddling 
upon every occasion in European affairs ; 
but sometimes I think that it is scarcely 
wise that we should be isolating ourselves 
to the degree which I fear is becoming so 
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conspicuous in regard to our relations with 
foreign nations. I hope that the noble 
Lord, in the debate that we shall certainly 
have in the course of next week, when the 
whole question of our foreign policy must 
be. brought before the House and the 
country in reference to the dispute with 
Spain—will give us some better assurance 
upon this point than we received the other 
day in “‘ another place.”” The country was 
then informed by a noble Duke that upon 
notice having been given of a Motion to 
be made in this House he had telegraphed 
two hours before the debate took place to 
St. Petersburg to know whether it was 
true that Russia had ceded an extent of 
territory, amounting to 300,000 square 
miles, to the United States. The Govern- 
ment of the day and the Minister for Fo- 
reign affairs knew nothing about it. That 
circumstance shows how much our policy 
of isolation has tended to disassociate this 
country from the nations of Europe. I 
hope the noble Lord will not accuse me of 
taking a liberty in pointing this out to him, 
because I think nothing can be worse and 
nothing more injurious than that this sys- 
tem of our standing apart from other 
European nations should be carried out to 
too great an extent. I have made these 
observations with the view of eliciting 
from the noble Lord whether the breaking 
off of the negotiations for the annexa- 
tion of Luxembourg by France is owing to 
any representations which have been made 
by Her Majesty’s Government. I hope 
that such is the case. I hope sincerely 
that the noble Lord, with that excellent 
good sense that distinguishes him, has 
pointed out to the Emperor of the French 
and to the King of Holland—to the latter 
particularly—that this shabby traffiking 
in the sale of people will not do. I hope 
the noble Lord has pointed this out to 
them, and that he will be able to tell us 
that he has recommended them to let the 
matter drop through. Not that it will 
drop through altogether, I am afraid. I 
cannot conceive any question more likely 
to involve Europe, and certainly England, 
in a war than the question of a cession of 
this kind, which is one to which certainly 
Prussia would never willingly agree. 
Although we are sometimes indifferent to 
certain rectifications of frontiers,we should, 
nevertheless, scarcely be likely to assent 
to a transfer of territory that will affect 
Belgium and other States of Europe. Is 
it likely that Russia, as one of the five 





parties to the Treaty of 1831, that sepa- 
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rated Belgium from Holland, would view 
this annexation with indifference, There 
is, however, no doubt whatever that this 
barter—this sale—was contemplated. The 
noble Lord admitted the other day, in his 
reply to an hon. Gentleman below the 
gangway, that there was no doubt commu- 
nications had passed between the Govern- 
ments of France and Holland with refer- 
ence to the possible transfer of this 
territory. But the matter does not rest 
solely upon the statement of the noble 
Lord. By a singular coincidence, on the 
same day that the noble Lord made that 
statement in this House,Count Bismarck, in 
the North German Parliament, in reply to 
a question, stated, that so far back as 
October last, the subject had been raised. 
The King of Holland had at that time 
questioned the Prussian Ambassador, whe- 
ther his country would be prepared to yield 
the occupation of Luxembourg. Count 
Bismarck further stated that while he was 
willing to respect the susceptibilities of 
France, Holland must take upon itself 
the entire responsibility of every transac- 
tion in the matter. That is the only an- 
swer we should have expected from Count 
Bismarek. There, however, appears offi- 
cially in the Constitutionnel a statement 
that clearly shows the aim of the Govern- 
ment of France in making this demand. 
Only a short time after the battle of 
Sadowa, France asked for an enlargement 
of territory. That demand was peremp- 
torily refused, to the evident annoyance of 
the Emperor of the French, though he 
bore it with an appearance of chivalrous 
disregard. But, now that he asks the 
King of Prussia to consent to this cession, 
an article appears in the Constitutionnel, 
the official journal of France, and which is 
therefore supposed to have been inserted 
by authority. It says— 
: “ France has no desire to threaten the interests 
of Germany, or to bring her honour into question. 
France has no warlike tendencies, but has solely 
a deep sense of what is just and equitable. Now, 
it would be neither just nor equitable that Prussia, 
after having achieved her great conquests without 
obstacles, should watch jealously the smallest ac- 
quisition that may be desired by her neighbours— 
not in the interest of ambition but of security.” 
We know well enough what the Emperor 
of the French had in view, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, what the writer of the 
article had in view, when he says that he 
tried to get Luxembourg, ‘‘ not in the in- 
terest of ambition, but of security.”’ It 
is this. During the Revolution of France 
one of the greatest men—perhaps the 
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greatest military man in the early period 
of that revolution, Carnot, was intrusted 
with the drawing up of the military ar- 
rangements on that side of the Moselle, 
He says, in his memoirs, that the holding of 
Luxembourg is a matter of vital importance 
to France. Carnot says— 

« Le seul point d’appui pour attaquer la France 
est de la coté de Moselle.” 
Therefore we have the authority of Carnot, 
which has evidently influenced the Emperor, 
that the holding of Luxembourg is a matter 
of the first importance for France for de- 
fensive or offensive operations against Ger- 
many. When this proposed cession was 
mentioned, it caused even greater dissatis- 
faction to Europe than that of Savoy and 
Nice. That there have been strong mani- 
festations in Germany cannot be denied. 
Even Bavaria has strongly protested against 
this threatened action on the part of Hol- 
land. In the official journal of Prussia it 
was stated that in the event of war on ac- 
count of Luxembourg Italy and Prussia 
would act together, and the King of Italy 
would look forward to that war in order to 
recover Savoy and Nice. When state- 
ments like these are made in official and 
semi-official journals of Prussia and France, 
there is evidently some deep-laid scheme 
at the bottom, which I hope the noble 
Lord will bear in mind so as to prevent 
serious convulsions in the state of Europe. 
If the noble Lord will look to the Treaty 
of Vienna in 1815 and the Treaty of 
1831, he will find it laid down that when 
by the Treaty of 1815 Luxembourg was 
ceded to Holland, it was in exchange for 
some part of Nassau, but on the distinct 
understanding that Luxembourg should be 
continued as part of the Germanic Con- 
federation. When in 1831 Lord Pal- 
merston and, I think, Talleyrand, and 
other statesmen were engaged in drawing 
up the treaty, it was distinctly laid down 
that Luxembourg should not go to Belgium, 
but should remain with Holland, and con- 
tinue part of the Germanic Confederation. 
If hon. Members will read the admirable 
memoir of Earl Grey and the corre- 
spondence on the Reform question of 1831 
they will find this question alluded to. In 
the first speech of the King of the Bel- 
gians on opening the Chambers in 1831 
he expressed the dissatisfaction which he 
and the Belgian people felt at not having 
Luxembourg. Earl Grey resented that 
speech, and an intimation was sent to 
the King of the Belgians that he must 
withdraw any expectations as to the occu- 
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pation of Luxembourg by Belgium. This 
is @ matter of the deepest and most 
pressing moment to the peace of Europe. 
If the attempts of France are in any way 
encouraged or connived at by the Govern- 
ment of this country, it will lead to serious 
complications into which we shall most un- 
doubtedly be drawn. I trust that the Go- 
vernment of Her Majesty have endeavoured 
to impress upon the Governments of Hol- 
land and France the inexpediency and the 
danger of pressing forward questions of 
this kind, knowing, as they must do, that 
Prussia, with all its power, and with one 
of the most capable Ministers that ever 
guided the destinies of a people at its 
head, will resent that irruption into a pure 
German population. Of course, this coun- 
try has no direct interest in trifling terri- 
torial adjustment. We only want to see 
France great in the power of her arts and 
commerce. But itis this continuous agita- 
tion—this disregard of treaties, which is 
the primary cause of the uneasiness that 
exists in Europe. I hope that the reply 
of the noble Lord has been such as to 
enhance the position and influence of this 
country abroad. 

Lorp STANLEY: Although this ques- 
tion of Luxembourg may be in its ultimate 
result one of great importance; and al- 
though the mere stirring of it up during 
the last ten days has agitated Europe 
in no ineonsiderable degree, yet the 
facts, which the right hon. Gentleman has 
accurately stated, lie in @ very narrow 
compass. And, although he has made 
some remarks to which I cannot agree, 
and said one or two things which I regret 
were said, still I am glad he has given 
me the opportunity of stating, so far as I 
am able, what has passed in this matter. 
Every one knows that the French Govern- 
ment have desired to possess this territory 
of Luxembourg. It is also pretty generally 
known tNat the King of Holland was ready 
to part, on certain conditions, with the in- 
terest he had in it. I must remind the 
House that this is a matter for the King 
of Holland rather than for the Duteh 
Government. The territory is detached 
from that Government, and it is only con- 
nected with Holland by the tie of a com- 
mon Sovereign. I am bound to say, in 
the interest of truth, that, so far as I am 
aware, the Dutch Government and the 
Dutch people do not regard this outlying 
territory as of any importance to them, or 
as adding to the strength, security, and 
prosperity of their country. But it is not 
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the fact that the King of Holland was 
ever ready to part with this territory un- 
conditionally. As I am informed there 
were various stipulations which he pro- 
posed, and on which he insisted as indis- 
pensable to the transfer, if it took place. 
One of them was, that he should receive 
certain compensation; but whether that 
compensation was intended to take a 
direct pecuniary form I have no informa- 
tion. Another stipulation which I feel 
bound to mention after the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman, on which 
the King of Holland insisted, was, that 
the wishes of the people of Luxembourg 
should be consulted. The third, and, for 
practical purposes, the most important of 
all, was, that the consent of the Great 
Powers should be obtained—and especi- 
ally the consent of Prussia. Now, Sir, 
Prussia, as the House is aware, possesses 
and claims to possess by special treaty 
the right of garrison in the fortress of 
Luxembourg ; and both on that account 
and as a neighbour—and particularly as the 
head of the Confederated States of Germany 
—Prussia has a deeper and closer interest 
in this matter than any other European 
Power. When the matter came to the 
knowledge of the Prussian Government a 
communication was made by it to the other 
Powers which signed the Treaty of April, 
1839. That treaty regulates the relations 
of Belgium and Holland, and guarantees 
Luxembourg to the King of Holland. One 
of these communications was addressed to 
Baron Beust, and another to Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and the latter was received 
by me on Sunday last. The right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of this negotiation as 
of an old date. [Sir Ropert Pern: Last 
October.] I do not know what may have 
passed in seeret ; but all I can say is that 
no information reached Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the transfer being iu 
contemplation until about ten days ago. 
The Questions that were put to me by the 
Prussian Government were in substance 
two. One was, whether the British Go- 
vernment would endeavour to dissuade the 
King of Holland from going on with the 
negotiations supposed to be in progress ; 
and the other was, what construction was 
put by the British Government upon the 
guarantee contained in the Treaty of 
1839. As to the second of these Ques- 
tions, I could not undertake to give a defi- 
nite reply at once, for this reason—that 
it was obviously very desirable, if any re- 
presentation or action were required to be 
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taken on the Treaty of 1839, that such 
representation should not be the act of 
any single Power, but should be made in 
concert with the other Powers by whom 
that treaty was signed, and who equally 
with us were responsible. But I did not 
conceal a doubt (and I might use a stronger 
word) which existed in my mind as to whe- 
ther the guarantee given by that Treaty 
of 1839 was one of a character to apply to 
the present case. And for this reason. 
That guarantee was undoubtedly intend- 
ed to defend the interest of the King 
of Holland in his capacity of Grand 
Duke of Luxembourg, and to maintain 
the integrity of the territory. But, of 
course, if the King of Holland voluntarily 
surrendered his interest in Luxembourg, 
and was a consenting party to the arrange- 
ments made, his interest as contemplated 
by the guarantee ceased to be in question, 
and the matter which remained was a 
totally different one, between France on the 
one hand and Germany on the other. Now, 
neither by that treaty nor at any other 
time were we pledged to defend the in- 
tegrity of the German Empire. Germany 
united, as she is now, and I am glad that 
she is so—united to an extent which has 
never before occurred, is perfectly capable 
of providing for her own defence. I do not 
think it would be easy to argue, although 
the right hon. Baronet’s reasoning seems 
to point in that direction, that it is the 
duty of England to interfere to prevent a 
transaction which might result in some 
small aggrandizement on the part of 
France, when the Government and the 
people of this country have seen with entire 
acquiescence, and even, I believe, with 
approval, the enormous aggrandizement 
which has accrued to Germany, or rather 
to Prussia, as the head of the German 
States, within the last twelve months as 
the result of the late war. As regards the 
question whether we should dissuade the 
King of Holland from proceeding with this 
negotiation, my answer was that we had 
been informed—and subsequent intelligence 


has verified the presumption on which I | 


acted—that the consent of the King of 
Holland was from the first made conditional 


on the consent of Prussia and on that of | 
the people of Luxembourg. What may be 


the feeling of the people of Luxembourg I 
cannot undertake to say. But from the 
first I had a strong idea that the consent 
of Prussia would never be obtained. If 
these conditions were not fulfilled, the 
transaction fell to the ground. If the 
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people of Luxembourg offered no objection, 
and if Prussia—the Power most interested 
in the proposal—gave her consent, it cannot 
be said that it was the duty of the British 
Government to interpose. That is the 
answer I gave provisionally on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There was 
no time for more detailed consideration, 
and there was no need for further ex- 
— of opinion on my part. As the 

ouse knows, yesterday information was 
received, not indeed at the time of an 
official or of an absolutely certain character, 
but which, nevertheless, bore marks of au- 
thenticity, and which I believed to be true, 
stating that the cession of Luxembourg 
had been relinquished by the King of 
Holland. I have had that statement con- 
firmed by the representative of the King 
of the Netherlands, who called upon me 
this afternoon and authorized me to make 
that statement as coming from his Govern- 
ment. I think that is the end of the 
question as far as Holland is concerned, 
Whether or not it will put a final end to 
other questions which may arise out of it is 
impossible to say. If, however, they should 
be revived, they will be revived in a different 
form and under entirely different circum- 
stances. It was in the late case supposed 
that the King of Holland was a consenting 
party to the transfer. That state of things 
is now entirely altered, and I do not, of 
course, pretend to say what will arise out 
of the new state of things which has arisen 
in consequence of his refusal. I have now 
related all the material facts, and I have 
done so more in detail than I otherwise 
should have done because every communi- 
cation which I have received on the subject 
having been confidential, I am unable to 
lay the documents upon the table. But 
the House may rely upon it that I have 
given the whole facts of the case as they 
came before me. Further consideration has 
confirmed me in the conviction—a convie- 
tion in which the House will, I think, share 
—that we were right in declining to involve 


‘ourselves further in a transaction which 


might be, and still may be, productive of 
very serious consequences. No interest of 
ours was either directly or indirectly in- 
volved, and we stood absolutely free and 
unfettered. Sir, that is the whole case as 
far as it has gone. Something was said by 
the right hon. Baronet as to the security of 
Belgium. The security of Belgium is an 
entirely different matter. Upon that ques- 
tion we are involved in a guarantee solemnly 
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question as to the security of Belgium did 
not in the slightest degree arise during the 
course of the present transactions. I dealt 
with the subject as it arose, and 1 do not 
think that it is worth our while to go out 
of our way to anticipate difficulties which 
have not arisen and which probably never 
will arise. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: The noble 
Lord has omitted to answer one Question I 
put. I asked whether the relinquishment 
of the cession of Luxembourg was in any 
way owing to the representations of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The noble Lord 
said that the Powers had agreed to make 
some joint representation. [Lord Sray- 
wey: No, no!] Pardon me. Russia 
has made a representation to the Govern- 
ment of France. I wish to know from the 
noble Lord whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made any representation to 
France or to Holland, with a view of in- 
ducing either or both of those Powers to 
relinquish this projected cession ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: I thought I had 
already answered that Question. With 
fegard to any Russian protest against the 
transaction in question, I heard of it for 
the first time from the right hon. Baronet. 
No information has reached the Foreign 
Office of any action of that kind having 
been taken by the Russian Govern- 
ment. As to the abandonment of the 
cession of this province being due to any 
remonstrance on the part of the British 
Government, I thought I had stated that 
considering the cession proposed by the 
King of Holland was conditional, both 
upon the consent of the people of Luxem- 
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bourg and of Prussia, and considering from 
the first that that consent on the part of | 
Prussia was not given, and did not seem | 


likely to be given, I did not feel myself | 
called upon to make any remonstrance on | 
the part of the British Government. The 
abandonment, therefore, of the project, if it 
be abandoned, is certainly not due to any 
action on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Corry.) 
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Mr. CORRY moved the second reading 
of this Bill. He said, that the Government 
proposed that it should be considered in 
Committee on Monday, when the clause 
relating to flogging would be amended, so 
as to agree with the Bill relating to the 
army. The House would then be asked 
to pass the Bill through all its stages, that 
it might be disposed of before Easter. 
According to the Returns received that 
morning, there had, in the last year, been 
only two cases of corporal punishment 
amongst the 9,000 Marines serving on 
shore in England. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he should offer no 
objection at the present stage, because he 
understood that clauses to which he ob- 
jected were to be amended in Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—[Bu 104.] 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON moved the 
second reading of this Bill. He disclaimed 
all responsibility on the part of the Go- 
vernment in respect of the fortifications 
referred to by the Bill. They had been 
projected entirely by the late Government, 
and it now became the duty of Ministers 
to see that the works were not left in an 
unfinished state. The progress which had 
been made in the science of defence had 
caused some additional and unforeseen 
expense to be incurred. No one, for in- 
stance, could have anticipated the neces- 
sity for plating the works at Portsmouth 
with iron, which was now considered ad- 
visable. £500,000 was required for this 
plating, and he was sorry to add that the 
Estimates had been exceeded by upwards 
of £100,000. Some purchases of land 
also were necessary. In order to cover 
this extra expenditure of nearly £700,000, 
it was proposed to abandon works at 
Chatham to the extent of £500,000, and 
at the central arsenal at Cannock Chase 
to the extent of £150,000. The Bill did 
not ask for any fresh money, but simply 
authorized the re-appropriation of this 
money, and he hoped there would be no 
unnecessary delay in passing it. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir John Pakington.) 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed. The right 
hon. Gentleman had very fairly deseribed 
the Bill; but his description showed that it 
dealt with matters of great importance, 
which demanded more attention than could 
be devoted to them at five minutes to one 
o’clock. 

Mr. HUNT said, the only principle in- 
volved in the Bill was as to whether the 
money which it had been already agreed 
to raise for certain fortifications should 
be distributed in a different manner 
from what was originally intended. The 
money had already been voted. It was 
only now proposed to re-distribute it. 
That question could be easily decided, and 
he hoped the House would understand how 
exceedingly inconvenient it would be if 
the Bill were not passed before Easter. 

Sir MORTON PETO moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
if any discussion were desired it might 
take place in Committee. It was impos- 
sible for the Government to proceed with 
the works if the Bill were not passed. 
The Government inherited this Bill from 
their predecessors. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that although 
the Government might have inherited the 
works from their predecessors, they had 
not inherited the changes, and it was the 
new proposals which the House wished to 
discuss. He did not see how the Bill 
could be passed before Easter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


ARREST FOR DEBT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Loeuten, Bill to 
Abolish Arrest for Debt on Mesne and Final 
Process except in certain cases, and to amend 
the Law of Debtor and Creditor in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Cotman O’Locuien 
and Mr. Buiaxke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 110.] 


EDUCATION OF THE POOR BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brucs, Bill to provide for 
the Education of the poorer classes in England 
and Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce, 
Mr, Wrmu1am Epwarp Forster, and Mr. Atczr- 
non Eqerron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 111.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock, till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 8, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buis—First Reading— 
Canada Railway Loan* (73); Sale and Pur. 
chase of Shares * (74). 

Committee—Oyster Fisheries * (47); Mutiny.* 

Report—Oyster Fisheries * (47) ; Mutiny.* 


CASE OF THE “ TORNADO.” 
POSTPONEMENT OF NOTICE. 


Tue Eant or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, my noble Friend the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Clanri- 
earde) having given notice of his intention 
to call the attention of your Lordships to 
the case of the Tornado, I would ask him 
whether it would not be better, if it should 
not be inconvenient to himself and to the 
House, to postpone the discussion of that 
question until after the Easter recess. My 
reason for offering this suggestion is that, 
as your Lordships are aware, additional 
Papers with respect to our relations with 
Spain, which have recently been laid upon 
the table, show that those relations have 
assumed a more serious and a more compli- 
cated character than that which they had 
previously presented. I allude, of course, 
to the papers with respect to the case of 
the Victoria, which appears to me to be 
of infinitely more importance than those 
which relate to the Tornado. In that case 
a British sailing vessel was seized by the 
Spanish authorities some fourteen or fifteen 
miles from the coast, and was then taken 
to Cadiz and ordered to be there broken 
up. Now, whatever may be said—and 
there may perhaps be arguments advanced 
upon both sides—with regard to the Tor- 
nado, it appears to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there can be no palliation or 
excuse for what has been done with refer- 
ence to the Victoria. It was a more than 
common outrage, because it was an outrage 
to a British vessel upon the high seas ; 
and if such an insult was offered to the 
British flag the fact would be one of so 
serious a character that, as your Lordships 
will see from the papers, Her Majesty’s 
Government have thought it necessary to 
take the gravest notice of it. No answer 
has as yet been received from the Spanish 
Government to the despatch of Lord 
Stanley upon the subject. In that despatch 
Lord Stanley has asked, as your Lordships 
must be aware, for compensation to the 
full amount for the loss sustained by the 
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owners of the vessel, and for an apology to 
this country for the outrage offered to our 
flag. But as that demand has not yet been 
answered, I should be glad if the noble 
Marquess would not now raise that other 
question of the Tornado, to which he has 
given notice that he proposes to direct 
your Lordships’ attention. I must add 
that when I remember the proverbial sense 
of honour which the Spaniards feel with 
respect to their own national rights, and 
when I bear in mind that if such an out- 
rage had been committed on a Spanish 
vessel in the Channel, a cry of indignant 
remonstrance would have been raised from 
Cadiz to the Pyrenees, I am convinced that 
the Spanish Government, when they take 
the facts into their consideration, will not 
hesitate to afford that compensation and 
that apology which we have demanded, 
and will not throw the shield of their pro- 
tection over the subordinate officers who 
have been engaged in this transaction. 
With this belief — and, indeed, I may 
almost say with this conviction—I trust 
that after the Easter recess we shall be 
able to state that the affair has assumed a 
Jess serious and less menacing aspect ; 
while I should be afraid that if the noble 
Marquess were to raise any discussion at 
this moment in your Lordships’ House, it 
would rather be prejudicial than beneficial 
to the negotiations which are taking place. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE : 
Of course, when my noble Friend, speak- 
ing as a Minister of the Crown, says that 
it would be better upon public grounds not 
now to enter into a discussion with respect 
to our relations with Spain, I cannot re- 
fuse to accede to his request for postpone- 
ment. At the same time, I wish it to be 
clearly understood that I do so under pro- 
test that those British subjects who are 
concerned in the question which I wish to 
bring before your Lordships shall not be 
made to suffer by reason of that postpone- 
ment. If their case is made out, as I be- 
lieve it eventually will be, and the Spanish 
Government shall find that its officers have 
been in the wrong, I claim that every Bri- 
tish seaman who has been wronged, and 
the owners of the British ship which has 
been detained, shall be indemnified up to 
the last hour and to the full extent of the 
injury inflicted upon them. I can only 


express my satisfaction at the news we 
have all heard to day—namely, that the 
Mediterranean fleet has received orders to 
move from Malta. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I am 
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happy to find that my noble Friend the 
noble Marquess has thought it consistent 
with his duty to comply with the request 
addressed to him by the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Malmesbury); and I should 
be extremely glad if the result of the dis- 
cussion which is to take place after the 
Easter recess should be to clear the owners 
of the Zornado of the suspicion that now 
attaches to them. There are so many 
facilities in this country for evading the 
law, and so many persons entertain so 
little seruple in resorting to those evasions, 
that I think the opinion with respect to 
their proceedings cannot be too strongly 
expressed, and that it cannot be too clearly 
known that those who, for their own pri- 
vate gain, disregard the Queen’s proclama- 
tion, and violate the neutrality of this 
country in order to aid and abet one foreign 
Power at war with another, but with both of 
which England is at peace, do so at their 
own risk of being treated as belligerents 
by the State against which they are act- 
ing; and that as they thereby forfeit all 
claim to the protection of their own Go- 
vernment, so assuredly they will not receive 
it exeept in as far as may be necessary for 
the vindication of the principles of strict 
justice and of International Law. 1 will 
not at this moment and without any dis- 
cussion of the question, affirm that the 
owners of the Zornado are in this position; 
but I think that if I were to enter into 
the case I should be able to show that 
great suspicion attaches to that vessel. 
With regard to the other case—the case 
of the Victoria—which is of a far graver 
and more serious character, I do not be- 
lieve that there has existed any intentional 
hostility towards this country on the part 
of the Spanish Government. There seems 
no reason for believing it, for I have never 
known that Government to act in a 
hostile manner towards this country ; and 
I have no doubt therefore that when 
the facts of the case become known 
to them, the satisfaction which we are 
entitled to claim will not be withheld. 
But, at the same time, I cannot help ex- 
pressing my regret that the peremptory 
despatch written by my noble Friend at 
the head of the Foreign Office—a despatch 
which is, I think, perfectly justified by the 
circumstances of the case—I cannot help 
expressing my regret that as soon as that 
despatch was written it should have been 
published. Knowing as I do the suscep- 
tibility of the Spanish people, and the 
spirit by which they are animated, I am 
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afraid that if it should be suspected that 
that publication was intended to threaten 
and coerce them, it may be difficult for the 
Spanish Government to give a satisfactory 
answer to the despatch. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
I wish to give notice that I will bring the 
ease of the Zornado under the notice of 
your Lordships on the first day of the 
meeting of the House after the Easter 
recess. I must say I do not think it was 
quite fair on the part of my noble Friend 
near me (the Earl of Clarendon) before he 
has heard what there is to be said upon 
the matter, to state anything either for 
or against the owners of that vessel. 
He says that a suspicion attaches to 
them of having violated or evaded the 
law. Anybody who looks through the 
documents will see that they have had no 
fair trial, that our Foreign office has de- 
clared so, and that not one scrap of evi- 
dence has been given on that side of the 
question. But, more than that, I ask the 


noble Earl whether it is upon suspicion 
that British sailors are to be put in irons 
and ill-treated; whether it is upon sus- 
picion that a British ship is to be seized 
upon the high seas, and British shipowners 
are to be branded in the way in which the 


noble Earl has almost branded them? If 
our Foreign Enlistment Act is defective, 
let it be made stronger, should that be 
deemed wise; but as long as British sea- 
men and British shipowners obey the law 
and act honestly, no foreign Government 
should be suffered to treat them with 
cruelty or injustice. 

Eart RUSSELL: I do not wish to give 
any decided opinion upon this occasion 
with regard to the case of the Zornado. 
But my noble Friend the noble Marquess 
and the House must see that there are two 
entirely different questions with respect to 
that vessel. One is the case of the owners 
of the ship—whether they were engaged in 
a lawful or in an unlawful trade; and the 
other is with respect to the treatment of the 
master and of the crew after her seizure 
by the Spanish authorities. With respect 
to the first case, I have no doubt that we 
shall hereafter hear from my noble Friend 
arguments in support of the views he has 
stated upon the question; and I reserve my 
opinion upon it. With respect to the case 
of the Victoria, I participate in the regret 
my noble Friend near me (the Earl of 
Clarendon) has expressed that Lord Stan- 
ley should have published his despatch 
within two or three days of the date which 


The Earl of Clarendon 
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it bears. But that despatch having been 
published—and as I suppose with the con- 
sent of Her Majesty’s Ministers—and the 
Spanish Government having had time to 
reply to it, I think that no delay should 
now take place in the decision of the ques- 
tion. As the facts appear, it is a case of 
great wrong against a British ship and 
against the British flag; and I trust that the 
Spanish Government will grant the redress 
which we demand of them. But if they 
do not, it is desirable that no time should 
be lost in deciding upon the course which 
it may be necessary to adopt for the vin- 
dication of the honour of the country. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON, in expla- 
nation, said, he was sorry to have excited 
the anger of his noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde), and he could assure 
him that he had confounded two distinct 
things. He had not said that the Spanish 
Government had behaved well to these 
English sailors. He thought there was no 
justification for the great cruelty exhibited 
towards them in keeping them in irons and 
detaining them in custody, as had been 
done. He had said nothing whatever 
about that. His allusion was to the own- 
ers of the vessel, who, acting for their pri- 
vate gain, might get this country into 
trouble. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS. 


MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY moved 
an humble Address to Her Majesty for— 


“A Return stating separately for each Bo- 
rough within the metropolis the following particu- 
lars :-— 

1. The Estimated Adult Male Population : 

2. The Number of Adult Male Householders : 

8. The estimated Adult Male Population who 
are not Householders : 

4. Reports from the Overseer of each Parish 
stating, so far as can be ascertained, the Propor- 
tion of Lodgers who pay for unfurnished Rooms 
4s. a Week or upwards, and the Proportion who 
pay less than 4s. a Week : 

5. Such Reports also to state the lowest weekly 
Amount per Lodger paid by any considerable 
Number of Lodgers within such Parish.” 


The noble Earl said, the Reform Bill 
would add something like 400,000 voters 
to the metropolitan constituency, and it 
was therefore very desirable to have such 
Returns as those he moved for. 

Toe Dvuxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
the Returns under the three first heads 
could be easily made ; but the remaining 
Returns joer | not possibly be obtained 
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with any degree of accuracy within a rea- 
sonable time. He therefore suggested that 
the last two paragraphs of the Motion 
should be omitted. 

THe Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he would be content with the information 
proposed. 


Motion amended and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 8, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn—George 
Morris, esquire, for Galway Town. 

Se.ecr Commitree—On Limited Liability Acts, 
Mr. George Grenfell Glyn discharged, Mr. 
Morrison added. 

Pustic Bitts— Resolution in Committee—Lime- 
rick Harbour. 

Resolution reported—National Debt Acts. 

Ordered—National Debt Acts.* 

First Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 
[113]; National Debt Acts * [114]. 

Second Reading—Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) * [104], adjourned debate ; Bill 
read 2° 


Committee—Representation of the People [79] 
[r.p.]; Marine Mutiny.* 

Report—Marine Mutiny.* 

Considered as amended—Policies of Insurance * 
[85]. 

Third Reading—Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act 
(1851) Amendment * [87]; Chester Courts * 
[108] ; Marine Mutiny,® and passed. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will lay upon the table of 
the House the system of marking proposed 
to be adopted by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners at the Examination of Candi- 
dates for the Civil Service of India at the 
examination commencing on the 9th in- 
stant ; and whether it has been proposed 
by the Commissioners to deduct a certain 
number of marks; and, if so, what number 
of marks on each subject before a Candidate 
can be allowed to count any marks to his 
credit ? 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, no new rule would be adopted 
in the examination for the Civil Service 
of India, commencing on the 9th instant. 
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The rules were the same as those adopted 
on the last occasion, stated in the Eleventh 
Report of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and that was already in the hands of Mem- 
bers. The system of deduction was this 
—that 125 marks would be deducted from 
the marks of every candidate—except in 
mathematics, in which no deduction what- 
ever was made—who did not in any branch 
of the examination attain the requisite 
number to allow them to count. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS— 
DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WESTMINSTER. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to ask 
the Judge Advocate General, Whether he 
will, in accordance with the undertaking of 
the late Home Secretary, lay upon the 
table the scheme showing the terms upon 
which the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster have transferred their Capitular Estates 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ? 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, in reply, that 
the scheme to which his hon. Friend had 
referred was not yet so complete as to 
enable him to lay it on the table. If 
moved for he should have no objection to 
its production, and he would give his hon. 
Friend private notice when the scheme 
was in a proper state to be laid on the 
table. 


DISTRESS IN POPLAR.—QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been officially 
called to the great and exceptional distress 
now existing in the Poplar Union; and, whe- 
ther any Communication or Memorial has 
been received by him from the Guardians 
of the Poor of that Union or by the mem- 
bers of the Board of Works for the Poplar 
district; and, if so, whether he would 
have any objection to lay such Papers 
upon the table of the House, together with 
any replies that may have been sent by 
him to such Memorials or Communications ? 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply to the Question of the noble Lord, 
he had to state that his attention had 
been called by the guardians of the Poplar 
Union to the great distress existing in the 
district, and the weight of rates with which 
they were burdened. They had also stated 
that a memorial on the subject would be 
presented. He had not yet received that 
memorial; but when he did the Papers 
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connected with the subject would readily ! ranean squadron has proceeded with sealed 


be laid on the table. 


MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
When the statue of the late Duke of 
Wellington, for the erection of which in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral the sum of £20,000 
was voted in 1858, is likely to be finished 
and put in its place? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, in re- 
ply, that it was a monument to the Duke 
of Wellington, not a statue of the Duke 
of Wellington which was to be erected in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. He had every rea- 
son to hope that the monument, which 
was one of the largest that had been erected 
in any church in England during the pre- 
sent century, would be completed in about 
two years from this time. He might state 
that in consequence of what had fallen on 
Friday evening from the hon. Member for 
Bath (Mr. Tite) and others, and the sug- 
gestions they had offered to him with re- 
ference to the buildings for the London 
University in Burlington Gardens, he had 
communicated with Mr. Pennethorne on 
Saturday morning, and requested him to 
make arrangements with the contractors, 
that the progress of the works be stayed 
for two weeks, so that the question of 
style should be further prejudged. He 
might further state that he understood the 
probable extra cost of changing the style 
of building would be between £7,000 and 
£8,000. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
any official communication has been re- 
ceived by telegram or despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid relative to 
the seizure of the vessel Queen Victoria 
by the Spanish authorities; and, if the 
Spanish Government has complied with 
the terms demanded by the Foreign Se- 
cretary in his letter to Sir John Crampton 
of 30th March 1867? 

Lorn STANLEY: No, Sir; I have 
not received the answer of the Spanish 
Government. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, with 
reference to the answer which had just 
been given by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, he would beg to ask, 
whether it is true that the Mediter- 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 





| instructions, it is to be presumed, to the 


coast of Spain? 

Lorp STANLEY: If the hon. Gentle. 
man had asked me what were the orders 
given to particular vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, I do not know that it would be 
my duty to answer him. I will only state 
that Gibraltar, being within the ordinary 
cruising - ground of the Mediterranean 
squadron, there is nothing unusual in the 
fact of one or two vessels being sent there. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, having re- 
gard to the proposed continuance of certain 
Trusts which were scheduled last year, 
he will introduce the Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance Bill in sufficient time to allowa 
discussion as to the expediency of such 
continuance ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, matters 
would be expedited so as to enable the 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill to be laid 
on the table by the end of May. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM — REPRE- 
SENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL— 
(Bux 79.}—COMMITTEE. 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Lord Stanley.) 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Mr. LOCKE : I wish to put a Question 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer with regard to the 
Order of the Day for the Committee on the 
Representation of the People Bill. My 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) has given notice 
of moving an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee ‘‘that they have power to alter the 
law of rating.” That was the first branch 
of the Instruction. Then it went on— 

“And to provide that,in every Parliamentary 
Borough, the occupiers of tenements below a 
given rateable value be relieved from liability to 
personal rating, with a view to fix a line for the 
Borough Franchise at and above which all occu- 
piers shall be entered on the rate book, and shall 
have equal facilities for the enjoyment of such 
Franchise, as a residential occupation Franchise.” 
The Question I wish to put to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is whether, if the 
words after the word “ rating ” in the third 
line of the Instruction be withdrawn, he 
would be willing to accede to the proposal 
of the Instruction to the Committee that 
they have power to alter the law of rating. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think that, as a general 
rule, it is very inconvenient to reply to 
hypothetical questions. Therefore, I hope 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will allow 
me to ask him whether he has any autho- 
rity to state that the latter part of the In- 
struction has been withdrawn. 

Mr. LOCKE: I think, Sir, I may say 
that that is thecase. On that understand- 
ing I understood that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was willing to assent. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER: I conclude now, Sir, that the 
latter part of the Instruction is withdrawn. 
I am sure that a Gentlemen of the hon. 
and learned Member’s position would not 
make that statement without authority. 
Yet I think it would have been more Par- 
liamentary if the author of the Instruction 
had put the Question, as he could have told 
us what were his intentions. But as I 
think that on an occasion like the present 
we should be precise, I will first read to the 
House the proposed Instruction that there 
may be no misapprehension or misconstruc- 
tion as to my views. The hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter gave notice of 
his intention to move the following Re- 
solution :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to alter the law of rating.” 
And then it goes on— 

“ And to provide that, in every Parliamentary 
Borough, the occupiers of tenements below a given 
rateable value be relieved from liability to per- 
sonal rating, with a view to fix a line for the 
Borough Franchise at and above which all occu- 
piers shall be entered on the rate book, and shall 
have equal facilities for the enjoyment of such 
Franchise, as a residential occupation Franchise,” 
Now, Sir, I must observe, with regard to 
the second and more considerable part of 
this proposed Instruction—that is to say, 
the portion of it after the word “rating,” 
which the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Locke) has informed the House has been 
withdrawn—that I must regret, for my 
own individual sake, that we are to be de- 
prived of the advantage of the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Exeter upon the subject; because, 
although I have devoted no inconsiderable 
time to that part of the Instruction, I have 
hitherto been unable to put any definite 
meaning upon it. However, as it has 
ceased to exist, I will not pursue the sub- 
ject. With regard to the first portion of 
the Instruction— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to alter the law of rating,” 
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I must inform the House that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, although they were 
no doubt in error, were under the impres- 
sion that the Committee had power to take 
the subject of rating into consideration 
without any Instruction from the House. 
The noble Lord (Earl Grosvenor), who 
takes so much interest in this question, 
must have been under the same misappre- 
hension, or he would not have given no- 
tice of his intention to move the Amend- 
ments that stand on the paper in his name. 
Therefore, on this point it is unnecessary 
for me—it requires no “‘ pressure,” how- 
ever ‘‘ gentle,” to say that I think it will 
be for the convenience of the Committee if 
the first part of the Instruction be adopted. 
Perhaps now that I am on my legs, I may 
state, for the convenience of the House 
generally, and for that of the Irish Mem- 
bers in particular, that on the sitting of 
the House on Friday next, I will move 
that the House upon that day adjourn 
until Monday, the 29th instant. 

Mr. COLERIDGE: With regard to the 
latter part of the proposed Instruction to 
the Committee, which stands upon the 
paper in my name, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman states, that after having 
devoted much time to it he is unable to 
understand, I trust that, had it been neces- 
sary for me to have gone into the subject, 
I should, without the expenditure of much 
time or trouble, have had little difficulty 
in explaining it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It was from no desire on my part 
to be otherwise than frank in my dealings 
with the House that I did not withdraw 
the second part of the Instruction myself, 
but simply from a misunderstanding of the 
forms of the House, and because the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark asked 
a Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
without an understanding with me. [Mr. 
Locxe: That I deny.] Understanding 
from those ordinary means of information 
which Members of the House possess, that 
the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
act with him were willing to accept the 
first part of the Instruction, I have agreed 
to withdraw the second part of it. I may 
say that I never had it in my mind to dis- 
turb the peace of the Government or to 
oppose them in the passing of this mea- 
sure. I have no desire to change the side 
of the House upon which we are so com- 
fortably seated. Hon. Gentlemen may 
understand that when I say that I should 
regard it as a great misfortune if the Bill 
did not pass this Session. Isay that with 
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the most entire sincerity. As I under- 
stand that there will be ample opportunity 
in Committee to give effect if we choose— 
that is to say, if we can—to the latter 
part of the proposed Instruction, I have 
not the slightest difficulty in withdrawing 
that portion of it. I therefore now beg to 
withdraw that part, on the understanding 
that something to its effect will be intro- 
duced and fully discussed in Committee. 
I now ask leave to move the first part of 
the Instruction. 

Mr. LOCKE: I wish to make one ob- 
servation with regard to the statement that 
has been made by the hon. and learned 
Member. He says that I had no com- 
munication with him with regard to the 
Question I put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. All I can say is I asked him whe- 
ther he would like to put it, or whether I 
should. I may further say that the hon. 
Member for Lewes (Mr. Brand) went out 
of the House to bring the hon. and learned 
Member in to hear me put the Question 
and to give an explanation upon it. I 
hope that the hon. and learned Member 
will acquit me, under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, of having acted toward him in 
any way which was unfair or not accord- 
ing to the rules of the House. 

Mr. COLERIDGE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has misunderstood me. 
I never meant to say that he had acted in 
any way unfairly, or not according to the 
rules of the House. I was surprised at 
the expression of the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) in re- 
ference to my not having personally with- 
drawn the second part of the Instruction. 
All I meant to say was that I had no 
message from the hon. Gentleman; I did 
not understand what his question to me 
referred to; and I did not think there was 
any arrangement on the subject between us. 

Sre RAINALD KNIGHTLEY : I wish, 
Sir, to move an addition to the Instruction 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. I wish 
to move that the Committee have power to 
make a provision against bribery and cor- 
ruption. In 1860 the House of Commons 
affirmed that the question of bribery and 
corruption should be dealt with simulta- 
neously with any measure for the reform 
of the House of Commons. Last year the 
House, by a majority of 10 in a full 
House, affirmed that principle. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave notice at 
the commencement of the Session that he 
would deal with this question, though not 
in the same Bill. We have now nearly 
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reached the Easter recess, but no such Bill 
has been laid upon thetable. I wish that 
the question should not be shelved, and if 
we are to have the question of Reform 
dealt with, I trust that measures will be 
taken for the excision of this black spot. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
the position in which the House is now 
placed. The hon. Baronet will do better 
to move his Instruction as a distinct In- 
struction. The Question before the House 
is, that it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to alter the law of rating. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I only wish to say, in reply to the 
observation of my hon. Friend (Sir Rainald 
Knightley), that the Bill of the Govern- 
ment relating to bribery and corruption is 
prepared. I should have brought it for- 
ward to-night had it not been that I did 
not regard it as desirable to interpose 
any Government business which might 
delay the discussion on the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Exeter. I 
will, however, now arrange to bring for- 
ward the Bill on Thursday next. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: [ trust I shall be 
excused if I express a hope that the In- 
struction of the hon. Baronet--— 

Smrm GEORGE GREY : I rise to order. 
The hon. Gentleman is under a miscon- 
ception. The Instruction has not been 
moved. 


Instruction to the Committee, that they 
have power to alter the law of rating.— 
(Mr. Coleridge.) 


Str RAINALD KNIGHTLEY : I rise 
to move that the Committee have power to 
make provision to prevent bribery and 
corruption at elections. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I rise to second the 
Motion. I do so because in the course of 
last Session when a similar Motion was 
made by the hon. Baronet, and hon. Mem- 
bers before me sat on the other side of the 
House, I took the same course. I s0 
acted because I am seriously impressed 
with the importance of the question, and 
think that some Bill should be introduced 
for the further prevention of bribery and 
corruption. Since I am upon my legs, 
and as this may possibly be the last time 
on which the House will have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the principle of this 
Bill, I will, with the leave of the House, 
make a few observations upon it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
rose to second the Instruction ; and if it be 
accepted or rejected, then there will remain 
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a Motion that I do leave the Chair, upon 
which the whole subject will be open for 
discussion, and that will be the time for 
the hon. Gentleman to make any observa- 
tions. 

Me. OSBORNE: Sir, I am obliged. I 
will content myself by merely urging the 
hon. Baronet to persevere with the In- 
struction which he has moved, and I will 
reserve what I have to say till the proper 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to make provision for the 
prevention of bribery and corruption at Elec- 
tions.” —(Sir Rainald Knightley.) 

Mrz. NEWDEGATE: The hon. Mem- 
ber, by giving notice of this Instruction, 
has vindicated the course he pursued last 
Session as well as the course which those 
hon. Members took who voted with him. 
It has been said that the Motion was 
factious; but I am sure that 1 myself, and 
the Members who sit near me, voted bond 
fide upon that Motion. If the Govern- 
ment think it best to bring in a separate 
Bill upon the subject, when we have seen 
that Bill we shall be able to form an 
opinion of the adequacy of the provisions 
to remedy that which has become a blame 
and discredit to our whole Parliamentary 
system. But another subject has arisen 
to-night, and arisen out of the Report of a 
Committee with respect to the result of an 
election in Ireland ; and I think that when 
the general question of bribery and cor- 
ruption is considered, it will be well also 
that the subject of intimidation should be 
taken into consideration. I have repre- 
sented a popular constituency for many 
years, and I have been in various conflicts, 
and although I never knew my friends to 
be intimidated, I have known attempts 
made to intimidate them. But if attempts 
should be carried to such lengths as they 
have been in the county of Waterford, so 
that voters have to defend their franchise 
at the risk of their lives, many will no 
doubt forbear to exercise their privilege. 
It is idle to suppose that the people of 
this country or of Ireland value their 
franchises less because they have been long 
able to exercise them peaceably. If a 
measure for an extended suffrage should 
pass this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, as it will not extend to manhood suf- 
frage, it will be of the utmost importance 
that the non-electors should be satisfied 
that the electors are free to exercise the 
privilege and trust with which they have 
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been endowed for the benefit of the whole 
community. It is important, particularly 
in reference to the non-electors, that it 
should be known that electors exercise the 
franchise free from intimidation, and also 
from those baser influences against the 
exercise of which the Instruction of the 
hon. Baronet is so well directed. 

Mz. ESMONDE: I should not have 
ventured to address the House on this oc- 
casion; but the allusion that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Newdegate) has so unex- 
pectedly made to the Waterford election 
has prevented me from remaining silent. 
I think that it would have been more 
respectful to the House, and that the hon. 
Member would have shown more fair play, 
if he had had—I was going to say the 
decency—but as perhaps that would not 
be quite a Parliamentary expression, I will 
say the courtesy to wait until the evidence 
taken before the Committee was in the 
hands of hon. Members. I challenge the 
hon. Member, when that evidence is in 
the hands of Members, to bring forward a 
Motion upon the subject. My able Col- 
league did not go into his defence at all. 
We had not a fair opportunity of making 
out our case because the hon. Gentleman 
who claimed the seat ‘‘ funked the fight,” 
and thus we were precluded from defence. 
I can tell the hon. Member that intimida- 
tion on the part of the people will not be 
the only sort of intimidation which we 
shall bring before the House if he will 
bring forward a Motion upon the subject. 
And not only intimidation, but perhaps 
we may also bring forward cases that may 
be included within the Bill that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes to lay 
upon the table on Thursday night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Rainald Knightley) and also my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Osborne) have acted with 
perfect consistency upon this occasion. I 
may venture to call to the mind of the 
hon. Baronet that when he made a similar 
Motion last year I did not use any expres- 
sion that was otherwise than consistent 
with my belief of the full integrity and 
singleness of purpose with which he was 
actuated. He has shown this again upon 
the present occasion; but I find myself 
under the necessity of pursuing the same 
course that I then pursued, and for the 
same reason that I then urged. I con- 
ceive that nothing can be more clear than 
the double proposition that the question 
of bribery and corruption is associated 
with that of Parliamentary Reform ; and 
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that though naturally and closely asso- 
ciated with it, it is more politic and 
convenient to treat the two questions 
in separate Bills. The proof of this is 
very simple. What we seek to gain in 
reference to Parliamentary Reform is of 
vast importance; and although it is desir- 
able that we should be able to consider it 
free from party feeling, it is not practically 
easy to attain that object. Passion and 
prejudice will of necessity mix to a great 
extent with the discussions upon the Re- 
form Bill ; but in reference to bribery and 
corruption, we may hope to adopt some 
measure without party feeling. Upon 
this matter we have a general community 
of interest, and that being so, it is far 
better that we should treat the question 
by itself than attempt. to pass a measure 
upon it in association with another sub- 
ject, in regard to which the House will 
certainly be strongly excited. It is not 
therefore any indifference to entertain the 
subject, it is, on the contrary, my deep 
conviction of the importance of the sub- 
ject, and of dealing with it speedily and 
effectively, that leads me to adhere to the 
course that the Government propose, that 
of dealing with it by a separate Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
commencement of the Session, when he 
proposed another Reform Bill, stated that 
he would include in it a clause in reference 
to bribery and corruption. I heard that 
announcement not with the least intention 
of opposing it, but with the belief that it 
would be wiser to have a separation be- 
tween the two questions. I fully coincide 
with the Government in the belief that it 
will be best to have separate Bills, and 
therefore I cannot vote for the course 
proposed by the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I hope that in one 
shape or another bribery and corruption 
will be dealt with by the House. I hope 
that the subject of intimidation will also 
be dealt with. I will even go further, 
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and say that—though in what form I do 
not say—I want to see some provisions to | 
protect the voter in exercising his fran- | 
chise, apart from the question of intimi- | 
dation. I should not have risen on this | 
occasion but that I was a member of the | 
Waterford Committee, the proceedings of | 
which have been, I think, improperly in- 
troduced on this occasion. I am of opi- 
nion that it would have been more proper 
to wait until the evidence was before the | 
House. I have only risen now to say | 


that I cordially agree with the Resolution 
Mr. Gladstone | 


| 
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proposed, though I hope that it will on 
a future occasion take a wider scope. I 
hope that some definite steps will be taken 
to protect the voter in exercising his fran- 
chise. I do not say whether or not this 
should be done by the ballot, though I 
myself believe that this would be the most 
effectual mode of doing it, and I should 
be glad if the House took the same view. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: In deciding to separate the sub- 
ject of bribery and corrupt practices from 
that of Parliamentary Reform, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were under the im- 
pression that they were following the 
general wish of the House. The manner 
in which the matter should be approached 
they did not consider to be very impor- 
tant. I may remind the House that when 
I have brought in a Bill to deal with bri- 
bery and corruption, if they consent to 
read it a second time, it will then be in 
the power of the House to refer it to the 
Committee in connection with the Bill as 
to Parliamentary Reform. The only ques- 
tion is whether the matter being one that 
is deserving of serious consideration it 
would be better to deal with it separately. 
Still, the House can refer it to the Com- 
mittee upon Parliamentary Reform if they 
think it necessary. 


Mr. BARROW : I hope that we shall 
have full opportunity of considering what 
are the provisions for the prevention of 


bribery, corruption, and intimidation. I 
have the strongest wish that the question 
shall be decided, and also that we should 
know, before we pass the Reform Bill, 
what powers will be given for the sup- 
pression of these evils. 

Mr. CLAY: It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the hon. Baronet that when he 
last year proposed an Instruction similar 
to that which he now proposes I voted 
with him. I never regretted that vote, 
and I think that no Reform Bill will 
much improve our representation unless 
we can contrive to secure an approach to 
the absence at elections of that which 
every gentleman sincerely regrets. We 
have now a promise of a Bill upon the 
subject on Thursday next, and it is clear 
that the subject can be dealt with sepa- 
rately, at least as well as by treating it in 
the Committee upon the Reform Bill. At 
the same time, 1 must say that last year 
there was not only no Bill, but there 
seemed no way of bringing the subject 
under discussion except that proposed by 
the hon. Baronet. Under the circum- 
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stances, I urge him not to give the House 
the trouble of dividing on the present oc- 
casion, but to withdraw his Instruction, 
recollecting, after the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the Bill 
to be proposed may be referred to the 
Committee on the Reform Bill. 

Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY: Un- 
derstanding that the right hon. Gentleman 
will bring in his Bill on Thursday, and 
that after it has been read a second time 
it may, if necessary, be referred to the 
Committee on the Reform Bill, I will 
withdraw my Motion. 

Sm HENRY WINSTON - BARRON 
said, he would not have troubled the 
House on that occasion were it not for the 
observations made in reference to the late 
Waterford and Tipperary elections. But 
observations having been made of a cha- 
racter most injurious to the people of the 
county, with which he was connected, he 
thought it his duty to tell the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Newdegate) that he had acted in 
a most unfair and improper manner in 
bringing that question before the House 
without knowing anything whatever of 
the merits of the case. The hon. Gentle- 
man had talked of intimidation and coer- 
cion ‘as having been practised at those 
elections. He (Sir Henry Winston-Barron) 
could tell him that there were two species 
of intimidation and two species of coercion. 
The one had provoked the other. It would 
come out when the evidence was published 
that men were dragged to the polling places 
by the orders of their landlords under mili- 
tary force, military coercion, military in- 
timidation, aye, and police intimidation. 
Electors were thus dragged to the voting 
places against their will, their convictions, 
and their honest opinions, and some of 
them swore to those facts before the Com- 
mittee. The whole evidence would soon 
be published, and then the House would 
see what the facts really were. He again 
told the hon. Member that he knew nothing 
whatever of the case. He no doubt took 
his opinions from 7he Times newspaper, 
for instance. He could tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman further, that a more garbled, a 
more offensive, and a more untrue state- 
ment never went before the public than 
that which had been published by the 
paper he alluded to. He felt that he would 
not be doing his duty to the House or the 
country if he did not denounce it as a 
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before the House it would be seen that 
the first and most material coercion was 
that which was practised in the attempt 
to dragoon the unfortunate voters into 
voting contrary to their consciences and 
convictions. 

Mason JERVIS said, he should not 
think it necessary to trouble the House on 
that occasion with any observations; but 
he had placed a notice on the paper a few 
days ago to call attention to the late elec- 
tions for Waterford and Tipperary. He 
had not as yet fixed any day for his Mo- 
tion. Though asked to bring forward the 
question before Easter, he had no wish to 
do so, first, because he was anxious that 
the evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittees should be published and in the 
hands of hon. Members ; and secondly, be- 
cause it appeared to him that the subject 
could be more fairly and impartially con- 
sidered when the passions and feelings of 
parties in reference to this matter had had 
time to subside and cool down. He could 
assure the House that when he introduced 
the subject he would endeavour to treat it 
in such a manner as would afford an op- 
portunity for a fair discussion on all sides, 
and a calm consideration of all the facts. 
He simply wished to invite the House of 
Commons to express its opinion upon the 
manner in which elections should be con- 
ducted in Ireland as well as in England. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker donow leave the Chair.” 


Carrairn HAYTER said, he rose to 
move that— 

“All Parliamentary Boroughs having a less 
population than 10,000 persons, according to 
the Census of 1861, and from which the second 
seat be taken, shall be increased by adding 
either from the immediately surrounding district, 
or from one or more neighbouring Boroughs or 
Towns, a sufficient number of inhabitants to give 
every such Parliamentary Borough a population 
of not less than 10,000 persons.” 

He should not have ventured to bring 
forward this Amendment, but that he 
felt himself fortified by the opinions pro- 
nounced by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his speech upon the Re-distribu- 
tion Bill of last year, as well as by the 
views expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
and the more distinguished of his Col- 
leagues who took part with the Ministry 


tissue of calumnies and misrepresentations. | of 1852 in bringing forward the scheme 


He repeated that there were two species | upon which this Motion was based. His 


of coercion. When they had the oaenes | object was to get rid of nomination bo- 
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roughs, or of those which might be said 
to be represented by the nominees of 
great landed proprietors, whether Peers or 
Commoners. Now, that principle once 
admitted, he was willing to assent to 
whatever mode might be suggested as 
the best for carrying it out. Many hon. 
Members thought that the best way of 
carrying out this principle was by uniting 
unrepresented towns to existing centres 
of representation ; whilst others thought 
that it would be better to divide them 
into purely agricultural districts. As to 
what boroughs should be augmented in 
size, and whence the electors for aug- 
menting them should be obtained, were 
matters of detail which could be arranged 
by a Royal Commission. It became, how- 
ever, his duty to call the most serious 
attention of the House to the fact that al- 
ready out of twenty-three constituencies 
affected by the Government Bill, twelve 
would be converted into as pure pocket 
boroughs as the single seats unaffected by 
the Bill of Calne, Arundel, Wilton, and 
Eye. The twelve were Honiton, Thet- 
ford, Wells, Marlborough, Richmond, 
Leominster, Ludlow, Ripon, Huntingdon, 
Cirencester, Great Marlow, and Lichfield. 
Five of them would be the property of 
great Peers or Commoners holding Liberal 
opinions, and seven of Conservative. They 
were all, in addition to the single and 
pure pocket seats, unaffected by the Bill. 
If the disfranchising process were carried 
sufficiently high to make this a satisfactory 
scheme—say to the limit of 10,000 popu- 
lation—forty-five seats would be placed at 
the disposal of the Government. Among the 
fifteen double seats lying between the limits 
of 7,000 and 10,000 population he found 
the following constituencies, which would 
certainly become pocket boroughs :—Bridg- 
north, Chichester, Chippenham, Malton, 
Poole, Stamford, Tavistock, and Wycombe; 
five of these would be the property of 
Liberal and three of Conservative Peers or 
Commoners. The total result was curious, 
since it told equally on either side; ten 
of the seats would remain in the hands of 
the Liberal and ten of the Conservative 
interest. But could that be justly called 
an improvement of the representation of 
the people which surrendered the Parlia- 
mentary representation of those boroughs 
to landed proprietors who already pos- 
sessed, perhaps not unjustly, an over- 
whelming influence in them? It might 
be urged that the reduction of the fran- 
chise would work a change in these small 


Captain Hayter 
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constituencies not unfavourable to the 
growth of freedom of election. But the 
noble Earl, lately at the head of the Colo. 
nial Department, and his noble Friend 
(the Member for Stamford), had concluded 
that in these small constituencies house- 
hold suffrage would be the universal 
rule, and that the new voters would 
altogether outnumber the old. In rural 
districts the compounder was unknown; 
and personal payment of rates everywhere 
prevailed. But could any one reasonably 
maintain that any alteration would coun- 
teract the influence of a landlord who 
owned the ground rents of half a borough, 
and who was not unjustly endeared to his 
tenants and neighbours? They were un- 
acquainted with the actual state and con- 
dition of the compound-householders in 
these boroughs; but from such informa- 
tion as they had as to household suffrage 
pure and simple, the newly enfranchised 
constituency would outnumber and swamp 
the present. Peers or rich Commoners 
by. the working of this Bill would en- 
gross to themselves the representation 
of twenty-four seats, which was a mat- 
ter of serious and grave consideration, 
and unless steps were taken in time dis- 
credit would be thrown on what he con- 
sidered the the best and wisest principle 
of re-distribution which had been proposed 
to that House. Upon this subject he would 
read to the House the opinions expressed 
last year by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in dealing with the system of 
grouping. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
trasted the plan of grouping unrepresented 
towns with the plan of grouping repre- 
sented. And he said— 

“ Am I therefore an opponent of the system of 
grouping ? Far from it. I think it is one that well 
deserves the earnest consideration of the House ; 
it is a powerful and an efficient instrument if used 
with vigour and discretion. But where I think 
it might be of great advantage would be if we 
were to leave the present boroughs alone, and 
yet avail ourselves of their redundant representa- 
tion, applying the principle of grouping to our un- 
represented boroughs. - By grouping in 
this way I think you would obtain a very con- 
siderable accession to the constituency ; and I 
believe that if you dealt with the question in 
such a manner, you would have the friendly co- 


operation of the old boroughs themselves,”— 
[3 Hansard, olxxxiii. 888.] 


He endorsed those sentiments of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He well knew, from 
various sources, many unrepresented 
towns which might well be associated 
with those ancient boroughs which, as 
centres of representation, had held their 
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place in the political system for 500 years. 
Some occurred to him at that moment— 
Newhaven to Lewes ; Witham to Maldon; 
Workington to Cockermouth ; Shepton and 
Glastonbury to Wells. All these had a 
natural affinity, as either the port of the 
small township, or the natural extension 
of municipal limits. In conclusion, he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the real value of those small boroughs, 
when so invigorated, to the better repre- 
sentation of the people. Many voices 
more eloquent than his had been raised 
to save them from reckless destruction. 
But those who could judge of the working 
of the legislative assembly of the nation 
knew well that unless the existing avenues 
by which men of distinction in every pro- 
fession —in law, in arms, in our vast 
Colonial Empire were preserved, we should 
soon see that House, not the mirror and 
reflex of every opinion throughout our 
land, but separated into hostile camps and 
marching under rival banners, not to the 
improvement of legislation, but to every- 
thing that tended to hamper and impede 
the public business of our day. The small 
boroughs preserved this balance between 
parties, the two great parties, of the State, 
the one of which represented the agricul- 
tural, the other the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of our vast commu- 
nity. In conclusion,he appealed to the other 
side of the House as to whether such a sys- 
tem of natural grouping as he had described 
would not shield the small boroughs, for 
at least a generation, from ceaseless agita- 
tion and democratic attack. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to rise above the tumults 
of party faction and the strife of the pass- 
ing hour ; and if he found in this method 
a means of settling the representation of 
the people upon a more satisfactory basis, 
and bringing the agitation upon Reform to 
a close, he would earn for himself and for 
his Colleagues a not undistinguished place 
in the brilliant roll of English statesmen 
whose names, for many generations yet to 
come, we should well know how both to 
cherish and to revere. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “all 
Parliamentary Boroughs having a less population 
than 10,000 persons, according to the Census of 
1861, and from which the second seat be taken, 
shall be increased by adding either from the im- 
mediately surrounding district, or from one or 
more neighbouring Boroughs or Towns, a suffi- 
cient number of inhabitants to give to every such 
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Parliamentary Borough a population of not less 
than 10,000 persons,”"—( Captain Hayter,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Question which my hon. 
and gallant Friend has brought before the 
House is one, I can assure him, that has 
not escaped our notice. It is, in fact, one 
that deserves consideration; but there are 
objections to it which have induced us not 
to adopt the scheme. I do not understand 
whether my hon. and gallant Friend in- 
tends one Member to be taken from each 
of the fifteen seats which would rank under 
the description of places with less than 
10,000 inhabitants. 

Carptrarms HAYTER: I do not. The 
principle is equally applicable whether 
7,000 or 10,000 population be the limit. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER : I should not be prepared to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman; because I do not think it can 
be adopted without its being pressed to a 
much greater extent, and that would lead, 
I fear, in the result to electoral districts. 
That I wish to avoid, if I possibly can, 
and to retain the ancient and distinctive 
character that still prevails, and which, 
even with all our changes, may be cherished 
in our representative system. I hope my 
hon. and gallant Friend will not ask us to 
divide on his Amendment. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has put it before the 
House, and no doubt hon. Members will 
consider it, and when in Committee on the 
Re-distribution of Seats, we can argue it 
more fully than now. The question has 
not escaped the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but, so far as we are advised, 
it is not a scheme that could be adopted 
with general advantage to the country. 

Mr. YORKE said, that considering the 
important question that was nominally be- 
fore the House, it was not expected that 
the House would be called on so early in 
the evening to discuss the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. It would bea pity for the discussion 
on this Amendment to close without the 
important principle which was involved 
being fully discussed, It appeared to him 
that without the proposed change the re- 
presentatives of such small boroughs as 
survived the Reform Bill were likely to 
become more important persons than they 
had hitherto been in the representation of 
the people. If the cumulative vote, which 
appeared to receive the support of hon. 
Members opposite, should be carried, the 
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result would be that the three-cornered 
constituencies would almost balance one 
another. Where there were two Members 
the minority would have equal weight 
with the majority. When any great 
question was before the country, the deci- 
sion would virtually rest with the boroughs 
returning one Member. Supposing that 
scheme to be carried, he thought a very 
great addition should be made in the num- 
ber of Members who sit for small boroughs. 
It was never intended to take more from 
the small boroughs than was required 
for the large towns which absolutely 
called for representation. The position of 
the Members for small boroughs was at 
present somewhat anomalous in the House. 
They appeared to exist by sufferance. 
Their position, if recognised and re-asserted 
by the passing of a Reform Bill, would be 
on a different footing to what it was before. 
If they wished to guard against the tide 
of popular agitation setting in after this 
Bill had passed against the small borough 
representation, the best way to secure 
themselves from such an attack would be 
to add to their number and position. 
Having an unpleasant recollection of the 
grouping scheme of last year of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), he had 
no wish to refer to that part of the ques- 
tion. The addition to the numbers and 
respectability of the present constituencies 
would have a very great effect in securing 
them against the besetting vices of which 
they were accused. There would be less 
corruption, bribery, and intimidation. He 
agreed with the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) 
that there was a residuum that ought to 
be excluded. If they could not appor- 
tion more in accordance with justice the 
representation of counties and boroughs, 
the next best thing would be to extend 
the boundaries of the small boroughs, 
in order to give them a more indepen- 
dent class of population. This Amend- 
ment, which had been introduced by 
the hon. and gallant Member, had been 
included in the plan suggested in two 
schemes which had been brought before 
the House. He had not felt the necessity 
for the settlement of this question in the 
present year as strongly as many hon. 
Members. He had never been alarmed 
at the agitation which there was now such 
a desire to stop, and he feared in their 
haste they would be apt to settle many 
things besides this question, unsatisfac- 
torily. He thought that the course which 
was recommended by the hon. and gallant 
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Member was a step in the direction of a 
settlement. He knew no handle that 
was more easily used by agitators, or would 
be more likely to cause a renewal of the 
agitation after the passing of the Bill, 
than the numerical inequality that existed 
in small boroughs. He urged the Govern- 
ment to entertain the proposal contained 
in the Amendment. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, this proposal 
was entitled to a much more serious con- 
sideration, on the part of the Government, 
than it seemed to be likely to receive. The 
President of the Poor Law Board told them 
that the Bill was founded on the Resolu- 
tions. But those Resolutions stated that 
they would only give an extended suffrage 
in connection with a plurality of votes, to 
prevent the undue preponderance of a class, 
The dual vote was now given up. Plurality 
of voting was not even thought of. Where, 
then, were the checks and counterpoises? 
The only way now of introducing them 
was by adding to the boundaries of small 
boroughs. He did not entirely agree with 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member, because it involved the principle 
of grouping; but he thought it most de- 
sirable to add to the boundaries of small 
boroughs, as by this means bribery and 
corruption had been stopped. Shoreham 
and Retford were notorious for their cor- 
ruption ; but that state of things had been 
put an end to by giving them a widely 
extended area. There was also another 
argument in favour of extending the area 
of these boroughs, as it tended to remove 
the inequality of towns and counties. For 
these reasons, though he could not support 
the Amendment, he hoped the subject 
would receive further consideration. 

Mr. LAING said, he merely rose to 
suggest to the hon. and gallant Member 
that he should withdraw his Motion. In 
the present state of the House, and after 
what had occurred, it was apparent that 
there was no chance of having the im- 
portant principles involved in the Amend- 
ment properly discussed and decided by 
the House. He should support the Motion; 
but he would suggest to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, in the interest of the 
cause he sought to serve, that he should 
withdraw the Amendment, and introduce 
the subject at a suitable time in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WYLD said, he thought it would 
be very difficult to carry out the principle 
of the Amendment universally. In many 
of the southern agricultural districts in 
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England it would be found inapplicable. 
He agreed with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that there were many instances in 
which these ancient and peculiar boroughs 
should be preserved. The Reports of Com- 
missions and Committees showed that 
large boroughs were as liable to intimida- 
tions as small ones. He hoped that when 
the Bill was in Committee the question of 
distribution of seats would be considered. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, he 
wished to know if this was the time at 
which he should propose the Motion stand- 
ing in his name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is, that I leave the Chair. 
Since that Motion, an Amendment has 
been moved, and the hon. Gentleman can- 
not introduce the new Question of which 
he has given notice into this Resolution 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, he 
wished to ask, was not the Resolution 
withdrawn ? 

Carrain HAYTER said, before with- 
drawing his Amendment, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he would consider the matter 
in Committee? Ifso, he would withdraw 
his Question. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had already stated that 
the Question was no doubt a very proper 
one to be considered in Committee. 


Question, “‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Original Question again proposed, “‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, he 
rose—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that there is now 
no room to raise his Question. An Amend- 
ment has been negatived; and upon the 
Motion that I do now leave the Chair, no 
other Amendment can be proposed. But 
the hon. Gentleman can speak to that 
Motion. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, he be- 
lieved he could put himself in order by 
moving the adjournment of the House. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE said, the hon. 
Member would be in order in addressing 
himself to his Question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Yes, if he makes no 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
at liberty to address the House, as I have 
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already stated; but he cannot move an 
Amendment. < 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, his 
Amendment appeared on the Notice Paper 
in this form— 

“That it is expedient, by amendment of the 
Small Tenements Acts, or otherwise, to provide 
that the occupiers of houses under pounds 
annual value be wholly exempted from the payment 
of rates, and that those householders in Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs who occupy houses above that 
value shall alone be entitled to be registered as 
voters under this Bill ; and such persons shall be 
so entitled, whether they are rated in person or 
that the rates in respect of the houses occupied by 
them be levied from the owners under the Small 
Tenements or any other Act.” 


He agreed with the Government Bill to 
the extent that he desired to see the estab- 
lishment of a rating franchise. But there 
was a provision in the Bill to which he 
could not assent; he meant that by which 
the rating was to be a ‘‘ personal rating.” 
He did not see what object was to be 
gained by insisting on a personal rating. 
What was the distinction between a pay- 
ment by one’s own hand and a payment 
through the hands of the landlord? He 
could not recognise any distinction ; much 
less could he see any constitutional prin- 
ciple. It appeared to him to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference. If he took 
a house and agreed to pay the rates him- 
self he paid a certain sum for rent. But 
if the landlord agreed to pay the rates for 
him, as was a usual practice, he paid a 
higher rent. Was there, then, any reason- 
able ground for saying that he was less 
fitted for exercising the privilege of voting 
for a Member of Parliament if he paid the 
rates through the landlord than he would 
be if he paid them to the collector himself? 
That the occupier of a compound house did 
pay the rates through his landlord was 
admitted on both sides. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had framed a clause for the purpose 
of giving the compound tenant who had 
paid his rates through his landlord the 
power of deducting the amount from his 
next rent. He had been a Reformer all 
his life ; but another question arose as to 
whether it was not desirable to eliminate 
from the electoral roll under the Bill that 
lower stratum of occupiers who were very 
little above those actually in the receipt of 
parochial relief, and who generally were 
not, either from education or otherwise, 
fitted for the franchise. The Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman would admit this 
class in all cases where the occupiers paid 
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the rates themselves. In forty-four boroughs 
this would give an overwhelming majority 
to this lower class, There would be a 
partial preponderance in the same direction 
in ninety-eight other boroughs. The best 
means of preventing this evil would, in 
his judgment, be to introduce a clause to 
the effect that the occupiers of houses 
under a certain annual value should be 
wholly exempted from the payment of 
rates, and that those householders in Par- 
liamentary boroughs who occupied houses 
above that value should alone be entitled 
to be registered as voters, whether they 
paid their rates personally or not. He 
believed that unless the Resolution he now 
proposed were adopted, the agitation for 
reform would continue and increase until 
it ended in universal suffrage. The only 
safe and satisfactory mode of settling the 
question was by granting the exemption 
which he proposed; and he especially com- 
mended it to the favour and support of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, as a Conservative 
measure which ought to meet with en- 
couragement at the hands of all who were 
opposed to universal suffrage. He also 
commended it to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who were sometimes called, or called them- 
selves, the peculiar friends of the poor, as 
a plan by which they might relieve the 
poor from a tax which weighed heavily 
upon them, and at the same time settle 
the franchise on a safe, substantial, and 
satisfactory basis. 

Mr. BERKELEY said, he rose, in ac- 
cordance with the Notice he had placed on 
the paper, to 

“Bring under the consideration of the House 
the state of demoralization in which the Electors 
of Great Britain and Ireland are plunged by 
corruption and the exercise of undue influence.” 
He might almost address the House as 
“beloved brethren, ” so united did all ap- 
pear on Reform. Thirty years ago, when 
he first entered upon political life, he sup- 
ported household suffrage and the ballot. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had now proposed the 
first; and he therefore was in hope that 
the time was not far distant when they 
would also have the second. All he de- 
sired on the present occasion was to bring 
under the notice of the House the griev- 
ances under which constituencies now la- 
boured through the corruption and inti- 
midation that prevailed. It was for Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to provide a remedy. 
He thought no one would deny that among 
the first principles of our Constitution 
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was this—that -every man should vote 
freely and indifferently—that he should 
neither be rewarded nor punished for 
doing so. Having discharged that fune- 
tion the elector did all that was required 
of him. Blackstone, Lord Chief Justice 
Holt, Sir Edward Coke, Walpole, Burke, 
Macaulay, and many other great lawyers 
and statesmen concurred in the sanctity 
of the vote and the necessity of pro- 
tecting the elector in the discharge of his 
duty. No hon. Member would oppose 
those leading principles. Then it followed 
that if the elector could not properly dis- 
charge this duty no Reform Bill should be 
brought into the House which did not re- 
cognise the dutiesof the elector and pro- 
tect him in the discharge of his electoral 
functions. It might be said with regard 
to corruption that a Bill was promised 
on the subject. No doubt a Bill might 
be brought in. But suppose the Go- 
vernment were defeated on any part of 
the Reform Bill and went to the country, 
as it was called—were they to go to the 
country on the present system, and with 
the present defective law, which protected 
the intimidator and briber, and encour- 
aged corrupt practices? It sppeared from 
various reports that from forty to fifty bo- 
roughs had been convicted of malversation 
of the franchise. There could be no doubt 
that in all these boroughs corruption was 
rife. If, then, these boroughs were in 
this state of corruption—if corruption by 
bribery was an evil, how much greater an 
evil was undue influence? Undue influ- 
ence carried with it the essence of bribery, 
the principle of rewards and punishments. 
It had been said by Lord Derby that if 
you take a number of the counties and 
the leading noblemen and gentlemen re- 
siding in them, it will be easy to say what 
the politics of the Members will be. That 
was an admission that the noblemen and 
gentlemen in counties dictated to the elec- 
tors, and that the electors did not vote 
according to their own free will. They 
were sent to discharge a duty at the poll, 
and they did not do so because they 
were under the dominion of the land- 
lord and were liable to be turned out of 
their tenancies. He hardly thought that 
that state of things could be desired by 
any honest man. It was not an excep- 
tional matter, it was the rule. If evi- 
dence was wanted on that point let the 
House look at that taken before Mr. 
Grote’s Committee, which sat to inquire 
into the abuses which had crept into our 
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electoral system. Mr. Grote proved that 
the landlords of the country took infinite 
pains to degrade their tenants, and to de- 
prive them of all inclination to assert their 
independence in political matters. Mr. 
Grote considered the intimidation and pun- 
ishment of electors the giant malady of our 
electoral constitution, and Mr. Macaulay 
stated that he considered the master evil 
of our electoral institutions was undue 
influence. It had been shown in the 
ease of an estate, which changed hands 
three times, that when it belonged to a 
Tory the tenants voted for a Tory candi- 
date, that when it belonged to a Whig 
the tenants voted for a Whig candidate, 
and that when it returned to a Tory the 
voters again voted fora Tory. Take the 
ease of the Duke of Newcastle, who 
turned seventy men out for voting against 
his wishes. The noble Duke on that oc- 
casion said that every man had a right to 
do what he liked with his own. No 
doubt that was the case, and if the te- 
nant had been landed property he might 
have disposed of him as he liked. If 
the vote of the tenant were to be the 
landlord’s property, it would be infinitely 
better that he should possess it actually 
than that it should be given to the tenant. 
Let the House look at'a more recent case 
—that of the Duke of Somerset. A more 
gross instance of undue influence had 
never been brought to light than that 
which had been reported by the Totnes 
Commission. The excuse of the noble 
Duke in that case was that whilst he was 
busily employed in building ships and 
making guns he knew nothing of the 
proceedings of his agents. One of the 
Commissioners asked the noble Duke 
whether he had not purchased a certain 
estate, and whether that did not give him 
acertain accession of power? His reply 
was that the fields whieh had voted one 
way before had, when purchased by him, 
voted another way, showing that, in his 
opinion, the electors had nothing more to 
do with their votes than the clods of the 
field. What had been done by the Duke 
of Somerset as to interference at elections 
had been done by a great many other 
Peers. No Reform Bill would be'satisfac- 
tory which did not contain provisions to 
protect the voter in the exercise of his 
just right. He admitted it might be diffi- 
cult to legislate against undue influence. 
The late Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Macaulay had admitted the difficulty ; but 
he hoped the majority of the House 
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would, notwithstanding, endeavour to find 
a remedy, since the present law was a com- 
plete failure. He was satisfied that the 
voters in England required protection. 
But if the electors of this country required 
protection, those of Ireland stood in need 
of it stillmore. He did not believe that 
bribery prevailed there to the same extent 
as here; but undue influence was exercised 
to a degree perfectly frightful. Between 
the landlords and the priests the electors 
of Ireland were ina miserable condition. 
Scotland was better off in both respects 
than either England or Ireland. He earn- 
estly pressed upon the Government to 
give the people of England some relief in 
this matter. 

Mr. GORST said, that the sudden col- 
lapse of the debate, which had been ex- 
pected to last till Easter, had taken most 
Members by surprise, and he thought he 
was only doing his duty in moving the 
adjournment of this debate. Hon. Mem- 
bers, he thought, would admit that the 
subject on which the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken, and several other subjects 
which had been brought before the House, 
had not been debated with that earnest- 
ness and attention which their importance 
called for. Several hon. Members had 
given notices of important Questions on 
the Speaker leaving the Chair. This 
was the last opportunity hon. Members 
would have of discussing the whole ques- 
tion of Reform; and he thought that the 
present debate ought to be adjourned to 
another night, in order to give Members 
an opportunity of expressing their views. 
He believed that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Osborne), and others, had come down with 
the intention of addressing the House ; and 
if the Question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair should be forced on the House, 
those hon. Members would not have an 
opportunity of making their opinions 
heard. He moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope my hon. Friend will not 
persist in that Motion. I freely admit 
that there has not been that general and 
sufficient discussion upon a question so 
important as Parliamentary Reform that 
I, myself, could have wished; but that 
has been occasioned by a variety of cir- 
cumstances upon which it is now unneces- 
sary to dwell, and which it is more easy to 
regret than to remedy. If this Motion for 
the adjournment is carried, you, Sir, will 
not be able to leave the Chair, and we 
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shall not be able to make that first step in 
advance which is desirable. I must, Sir, 
take this opportunity of expressing to the 
House the deep gratification experienced 
by the Government and their gratitude 
for the generous and candid manner in 
which they have been treated by the 
House to-night. It shows that the House 
is resolved to support the Government in 
carrying this Bill through, subject, of 
course, to those Amendments which the 
House may think proper to adopt. I am 
convinced, after the encouragement we 
have received this evening, our discussions 
will terminate in the passing of a Bill 
that will command the respect and confi- 
dence of the country. On the part of the 
Government, I wish distinctly to express 
their sense of the generous candour with 
which they have been treated by the 
House. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, I feel very sensi- 
ble of the great disadvantage under which 
I rise to address the House on the present 
occasion. It is one of the pleasures of be- 
longing to a united party that you should be 
informed only at the eleventh hour, on the 
eve of discussing a great question, that 
the political Epicureans of that party, who 
are tired and sick of the clamour and 


strife caused by a Reform Bill, are ready 
to pass any measure so that they may have 


a quiet life. But I think it rather an 
extraordinary thing that those enthusiastic 
Reformers should have waited until Mon- 
day, knowing well on the Friday what was 
to be brought forward, and that they should 
have suddenly turned tail when they 
heard that a dissolution was in view. The 
position is a most peculiarone. We are 
now to go into Committee on a Bill, the 
policy and principle of which have hardly 
been discussed in the House. The House 
will recollect that the second reading was 
shuffled through pro formd, with the un- 
derstanding that a discussion should take 
place upon the principle of the Bill before 
you, Sir, left the Chair. I ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen—let them agree with me or not— 
whether they are satisfied with the posi- 
tion in which this Bill stands at present; 
whether they are so eager as to pass a 
measure of any kind in hot haste without 
knowing or discussing the principles of 
that measure? There are many principles 
in the Bill which the House is entitled to 
question; nor have the difficulties of the 
subject been smoothed by the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. Her 
Majesty’s Government have displayed as 
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much vacillation as the House has dis- 
played forbearance. What was the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
opening of Parliament? We know that 
there was a paragraph on the subject of 
Reform in what is called “Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Speech.” But Her 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
with any definite schemeor plan. What 
happened? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor-of the Exchequer came 
down to the House and made a long volu- 
minous speech. Nothing came of that, 
but a week after was produced a bundle of 
Resolutions, What happened to those 
Resolutions? That litter of Resolutions, 
as I may call them, were ushered in with 
as much pomp and circumstance as they 
were abandoned with celerity and confu- 
sion. In what position do we stand, now 
that two months of the Session have ex- 
pired? We have had this bundle of Re- 
solutions and two Reform Bills brought 
under our notice. It is not necessary for 
me to refer to Reform Bill No. 1, because 
the circumstances attending its birth and 
sudden extinction were graphically related 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Pakington) to his constituents at Droit- 
wich. That Bill shared the fate of the 
thirteen Resolutions. It followed them to 
the mausoleum of defunct Government 
schemes. And now the Government have 
recurred, and with great success, to what 
is called “ their original policy.’’ The 
House has been induced to give a second 
reading to a Bill which no Gentleman on 
either side approves. However much the 
Conservative party as a body dislike it, the 
Liberal party distrust itas much. And all 
this because the right hon. Gentleman was 
so profuse in his promises that he was 
ready to amend the Bill and to bow to any 
suggestions that might be made in Com- 
mittee. Hon. Members on this side left the 
House under the idea that they had gained 
a great victory, and such was the dazzling 
pyrotechnical display of eloquence on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman, that hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House were under the impression that they 
had gained a great victory too. And what 
is the consequence? Parliament has been 
bamboozled, and we are going into Com- 
mittee on a Bill which no ten Members in 
their secret hearts like. Sir, I humbly 
think that in the grave position in which 
we are placed we ought to seize this 
opportunity, however late, to come to 
some understanding as to the principles 
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on which this Bill is based. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has lately given an answer 
in Downing Street to a chosen few, 
which he expressly refused to give in this 
House. He was questioned by hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, and also 
by a noble Lord, his late Colleague (Vis- 
count Cranbourne), on the other, as to 
what were the vital points of his mea- 
sure. He refused to give an answer, and 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) also refused. 
On Saturday last, however, waited upon 
by a crowd of admirers from Manchester 
and the districts in Lancashire, the right 
hon. Gentleman disclosed the vital points 
of this measure. We all know now what 
they are. The vital points of the Govern- 
ment Bill are personal rating, and I sup- 
pose residence. Everything may be given 
up but personal rating and two years’ 
residence. Sir, I was not inclined to 
take what is called a factious course 
when the Bill was introduced. Indeed, 
I recommended that it should be read a 
second time. I am ready to do penance 
for having given such foolish advice. 
What is this Bill, which since it was 
printed has proved, I am sorry to say, like 
many of my acquaintance, for the more I 
know of it the less I like it? It is a Biil 
founded altogether on false pretences. 
Pretending to extend the suffrage in one 
direction, it effectually restricts the suf- 
frage. Itis an attempt, and a very suc- 
cessful attempt, to throw dust in the eyes 
of the Liberal party, and it is a Bill 
which, as we have seen to-night, has put 
salt on the tails of forty-eight Liberal 
Members. What are the provisions of 
this Bill? I find that they contemplate 
what is now called by right hon, and hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench an ex- 
tension of the franchise, but what when 
in Opposition last year they termed a 
degradation of the franchise. They pro- 
vide also for voting papers. Last of all, 
though it is now struck out, this Bill 
contained that unfortunate blunder founded 
on the fatal fifth Resolution. I mean the 
dual vote, which, like the fifth proposi- 
tion of Zuclid, has proved the pons asino- 
rum of the Treasury Bench. And what 
are the clauses? I am prepared to show 
what they are, and I will not trespass 
long, for the House, I am aware, is not in 
the humour to listen. Almost every one 
of these clauses has been denounced and 
ridiculed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his Col- 
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leagues. On the 26th of March, 1852, 
Mr. Hume proposed a lodger franchise, 
one year’s residence, payment of rates, 
and household suffrage, and how was that 
Bill treated? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stigmatised that proposal as a 
‘revolutionary recommendation.” That 
was, then, his alliterative mode of describ- 
ing household suffrage. In the year 1867 
part of that scheme has become a ‘‘ Con- 
servative construction,” and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, like the ‘‘ Dupes” of 
the French Revolution, have hailed this 
“ revolutionary recommendation”—as it 
was called in 1852—as a great Conserva- 
tive measure. But was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer peculiar in that view? 
There is a right hon. Gentleman who was 
absent the other night when it was alluded 
to, and therefore I may as well take the 
opportunity of refreshing his memory now 
he his here—a right hon. Gentleman who 
has lately been promoted to the Secretary- 
ship of State for India (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), and what was his opinion in 
1866 of the scheme which is now brought 
in? It was quoted the other night; but, 
unfortunately, it was in the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and perhaps, 
since it is very short, the House will 
allow me to read it again, for it is well to 
read these things when we have this re- 
cent penitence before us. Here is the 
deliberate opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman upon this ‘‘ Conservative construc- 
tion” — 

**He was obliged with the utmost sharpness 

and definiteness to say that he thought to descend 
to household suffrage at once or at any time, with 
any safeguards whatever—”’ 
“with any safeguards whatever,” and there 
was no dual vote proposed then, for this 
was on the educational franchise of the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay)— 

‘would be a most mischievous and reckless 
innovation of the Constitution.”—{3 Hansard, 
elxxxiii. 1534.] 
la Srarrorp Norrucore: Hear, hear! ] 

sit possible? Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman arrived at such a frame of mind 
that he can say “ Hear, hear!” to this? 
Well, after this there is really no telling 
what a Member for Devonshire and a 
Secretary for India may not do under 
these circumstances. Well, Sir, we have 
also a proposal for taking votes by voting 
papers. Now, I remember a discussion in 
this House in 1852. I have the paper in 
my pocket; but I will keep it until we 
get to that part of the Bill in Committee, 
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This proposal was then denounced by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) as a project 
which would increase bribery and cor- 
ruption. But there is a recent adherent 
and convert to the Government; and if 
the House will allow me I will read what 
I call a choice specimen of personal rating 
on the part of a noble Lord (Lord Robert 
Montagu), who about four weeks ago, from 
the opposite corner, put some very awkward 
questions to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but who has now gone through the 
glorification of being transferred as Vice 
President of the Council to the Treasury 
Bench. Here is what the noble Lord 
said last year, and they are so pat one 
would almost think he was addressing the 
present instead of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer— 

“Tt would seem as if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had set himself down to contrive a 
plan for swamping the agricultural constituencies. 
. « « « Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer sup- 
pose that by lowering the franchise he would in- 
crease the check which the House of Commons 
now exercised in the administration of affairs ? 
° - Didthe right hon. Gentleman think he 
would check bribery by lowering the franchise in 
boroughs ?”—[3 Hansard, elxxxii. 74.] 

The noble Lord then grew poetical, and 
shaking his finger at the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—will he shake his 
finger now ?>—he continued — 

“ Men faithless once are ever faithless men, 

Give them but scope, they soon will turn again.” 
But that is not all. The noble Lord con- 
cluded an animated speech—though it was 
not so much appreciated as it ought to 
have been, for I remember that there was 
barely a House, but the oratory of the 
noble Lord always enchains me—he con- 
cluded thus— 

“The Government having before abandoned 
their character in order to gain their power would 
not now part with their power in order to regain 
their character.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxii. 1283.] 
These, Sir, are the sentiments of noble 
Lords and right hon. Gentlemen who op- 
posed tooth and nail a Bill which was 
offered by their opponents, and who now 
come down to the House with a Bill of 
their own, and talk of patriotism and ask 
for forbearance. I give them credit, at 
least the higher members of the party, for 
patriotism ; but I cannot think they are 
entitled to that forbearance which the 
House, it seems to me, has been rather 
lavish in the bestowal of. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer af the beginning of the 
Session disclaimed the idea that in bring- 
ing forward his Resolutions as a tentative 
process he was angling for a policy. Now, 
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I take it that angling for a policy is to 
some extent a tentative process, though 
it may be a fair and legitimate Parliamen- 
tary practice. But there is a species of 
fishing which is neither fair, sportsman- 
like, nor legitimate. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bright) is, I believe, a salmon fisher, 
and knows to what I allude. There is 
what is called cross fishing, where a line 
is used with different coloured flies, and 
where both sides of the stream are swept. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleague the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) have lately 
been employed in this unsportsmanlike 
transaction. They have been fishing both 
sides of the Parliamentary river, and we 
all know with what success they did so 
the other evening. The President of the 
Poor Law Board skilfully threw his flies 
over the head of the hon. Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. Banks Stanhope). 
He threw the dual vote, the two years’ 
residence, and the counterpoises, and de- 
clared that this is a Conservative Bill. 
That declaration secured the hon. Member. 
This solitary fish rose on the occasion and 
was safely gaffed and landed. Then 
there came the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchéquer, who 
threw the fly—not a real fly, but a false 
fly—of household suffrage down below 
the gangway on this side of the House, 
and immediately the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) gorged 
the bait and was safely landed in the 
Ministerial basket. Such has been the 
process which has been going on, and now, 
forsooth, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has given up the use of the rod and has 
taken to the net, in which he has caught 
forty-eight ultra-Reformers on this side. 
This is the way in which the House of 
Commons and the constituencies of the 
country have been bamboozled by the Go- 
vernment in their endeavour to pass a 
Reform Bill which nobody approves, with 
which nobody is content, and which 
everybody would like to throw out. How 
is it that those forty-eight Gentlemen to 
whom I have referred have been caught ? 
It is because they are afraid of their 
seats, and dare not face their constituents. 
I know that it is not a pleasant process to 
be obliged to vacate one’s seat; but, at the 
same time, I would much sooner be turned 
out of my seat for an honest and straight- 
forward course of action, than continue to 
hold it by resorting to subterfuges. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer tells us that this Bill is 
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supplementary to the Act of 1832. If it 
be, why not stick to the old form and model 
of the Act of 18382—to rental, which was 
made the basis of the franchise in 1832 ? 
Instead of that, the right hon. Gentleman, 
in his supplementary Bill, introduces a 
totally new principle—that of personal 
rating. This question has never been dis- 
cussed in the House, though it seems to 
have been received by Reformers generally, 
and by the forty-eight ultra Reformers in 
particular, with a sort of placid content. 
They have accepted what was called the 
“unerring instinct’’ displayed by the 
House last year, and not a word has been 
said for rental. Nevertheless, I believe 
that there are a considerable body of Mem- 
bers anxious to take a division on the 
question between rating and rental, and 
they are not content to see introduced, in 
a Bill described as supplementary to the 
Act of 1832, which based the franchise on 
rental, the new theory of rating. But we 
are told that the House itself arrived in 
the course of last year at the principle of 
rating by ‘“‘ unerring instinct?” Now, 
what was the whole history of this 
“unerring instinct?” It was nothing 
more or less than the instinct of a 
majority of 11 on an Amendment moved 
by an Irish Member, the noble Mem- 
ber for Galway (Lord Dunkellin). Some 
timid Liberals and bolder Tories suc- 
ceeded in turning the Government out, 
The question as between rating and rental 
was never discussed, not even by the Pre- 
sident of the India Board (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), who can give such strong 
opinions when he pleases. Not one of the 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench opposite 
—for they were too wise in their genera- 
tion—spoke on the subject. They were 
content to see their work done by the 
noble Lord the Member for Galway, and 
by another noble Lord—a Scotch noble 
Lord (Lord Elcho). Seeing their work 
done by a Scotch and Irish contingent, 
not a word did they say; and so the “ un- 
erring instinct ” of accepting rating was 
simply the instinct to throw out the Go- 
vernment, and seat themselves in their 
places. I therefore maintain that there 
has been no satisfactory discussion as to 
whether rental or rating should be the 
basis of the franchise. I wish to see the 


franchise based on rental, and rental alone. 
And why do I wish it so to be based? 
If I want arguments in my favour I can 
easily procure them from the armoury of 
the Gentlemen who sit upon the opposite 
And what were the arguments 


Benches. 
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always adduced with respect to rating ? 
The arguments against basing the fran- 
chise on rating are that it is impossible to 
have an equal assessment all through the 
country, and that there would be danger 
from rating of placing the franchise at the 
mercy of political associations and of 
parochial authorities, who may or may not 
be political partisans. I will give you the 
high authority of one who has studied this 
particular question, and who in 1859 said— 
**There is a wish—I would once have said a 
very general wish—that instead of the household 
suffrage being founded on value, it should be 
founded by preference on rating. ... I con- 
fess that I was always much biased in favour 
of that idea, It appears to me if you could make 
—to use a common phrase—the rate book the 
register, you would very much simplify the busi- 
ness of election. But when you come to examine 
this matter in detail in order to see how it will 
act, you will find it is involved in difficulties— 
great, all acknowledge, and, I am sorry to be 
obliged to confess, to my mind insurmountable. 
For the purpose of securing the advantage of 
having the rate book the register, you must, of 
course, leave perfect discretion to the overseer. 
The overseer has an interest in raising rates peo- 
ple may say, or he may be a very hot political 
partisan. Are you prepared to leave to the 
overseer the absolute discretion of appointing 
those who are to exercise the suffrage? . .. Un- 
less you permitted the overseer to be unchal- 
lenged, you could not make the rate book the 
register.”—[3 Hansard, clii. 982.] 
That was the opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1859, and I think 
that his arguments go very far to justify 
the remarks I am making as between 
rating and rental. But we are told that 
certain new clauses have been brought up. 
I must say that I never saw a Bill so 
badly drawn; and what is the effect of 
these new clauses, which were only laid 
on the table on Saturday last? They 
have no effect at all. They will only in- 
fluence those boroughs which are under 
the Small Tenements Act, or some local 
Acts, and they will infallibly give occa- 
sion to the creation of a multitude of 
fagot votes. This Bill, in fact, pro- 
motes the predominance of wealth, and 
paupers will be put on the register by 
wealthy men and political associations. 
Hon. Gentlemen would admit this if they 
examined the blue book so largely quoted 
from last Session, containing the evidence 
given before a Committee of the House of 
Lords appointed to inquire into the pro- 
bable increase of electors from a reduction 
of the elective franchise. Mr. Sidney 
Smith, secretary to the Registration So- 
ciety, was summoned before that Commit- 
tee, and he stated— 





“You would greatly increase the power of poli- 
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tical associations by making any provision by- 
which individuals would have to take trouble to 
keep themselves on the register, and would pro 
tanto disturb the natural expression of public 
opinion. 


Such is the tendency of this Bill, and alter 
it in Committee as you may, it will still 
give a powerful impetus to bribery, cor- 
ruption, and intimidation. In my mind, 
there are only two modes of dealing with 
the Bill. One way, which, perhaps, would 
be more agreeable to the hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway, would be to strike out 
the ratepaying clauses, and come to house- 
hold suffrage pure and simple. _[ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from some Opposition Members 
sitting below the gangway.| Well, I do not 
complain of that; probably, I might even 
support those hon. Members who are sure 
to be in a minority ; for neither the coun- 
try nor the House of Commons would 
stand these extreme doctrines. There are 
Gentlemen who are sufficiently enthusi- 
astic even to figure in minorities, but I 
hope they will remain there. The other 
way has already been suggested by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Poulett Scrope), and 
is well worthy the consideration of the 
House. The “Instruction” has gone to 


keep company with the dual vote, and I 


can say nothing about it. But I believe 
that if the figure named in it had been 
£5, it would have let in 200,000 more 
voters than the Government Bill, and if 
£4 had been the figure, double that num- 
ber would have been admitted. However, 
that is gone. De mortuis nil nist bonum. 
But what is now the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? When we last debated this 
question he was, with suavity and conde- 
scension, ready to accept hints from any- 
body. Suddenly, however, he boils up 
on Saturday at his private meeting with a 
public reporter, and says that he will die 
in the last ditch for personal rating. He 
pledges the existence of his Bill and the 
Government together on that ground. This 
declaration was never made to the House 
of Commons—grateful as the right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed himself to the 
House of Commons—and I think he has 
a great deal to be grateful for. Why was 
not that declaration made in the House of 
Commons? That announcement was re- 
served for his uproarious supporters from 
Manchester. But I want to know what 
has been the origin of this? Has he dis- 
covered or has he not that any Instruction 
such as was going to be offered to-night 
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is not for the interest of the Conservative 
party? I am in ion of a ve 

curious paper; I do not know whether [ 
should read it to the House. [ Read, 
read!’"] Oh, if you press me, of course 
I must. But I must tell you, Sir, and 
the House in general, that it is a confiden- 
tial communication—not given to me con- 
fidentially, but given to me by a Conserva. 
tive Friend who does" not altogether agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, because he says 
he is a Democrat. The communication is 
dated, very appropriately, ‘‘ April 1, 
1867,” and headed “confidential,” and 
addressed to the agent of a certain bo. 
rough in the North of England—a Tory 
agent, of course—at least, I do not know 
what he is, for it is very difficult in these 
times, when my hon. Friend below me is 
actually appearing, to a certain extent, in 
Conservative colours, to say who’s who 
and what’s what. But here is this confi- 
dential communication. I will read it 
for the benefit of the country Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. It is as follows:— 

“6, Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 

My déar Sir,—You are aware that the Reform 
Bill of the Government proposes to give the 
franchise to all occupiers for to years of dwell- 
ing-houses (only) in boroughs who personally pay 
the full tenements rate (not the compounded rate), 
and without reducing the Small Tenements Act. 
Notice has been given in the House of Commons 
by Lord Grosvenor of a proposal to reduce the 
limit of the Small Tenements Act from £6 to £5, 
and to give the franchise only to occupiers at or 
above ‘a £5 rating. It is probable that such a 
qualification would not be limited to dwelling. 
houses only, but extend to shops and buildings 
with land, asin the Act of 1832. 

**T should be exceedingly obliged if you would 
let me know by Friday morning which of these 
two proposals would work most favourably in the 
Conservative interest in your borough, and which, 
in your opinion, would be the most likely basis of 
a permanent settlement.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
very faithfully, W. Srorrorts.” 


[Ministerial cheers, and laughter.| Yes; 
but you will mark the words—“ in the 
Conservative interest.” I think that was 
a mistake of the right hon. Gentleman in 
drawing that letter—for I have no doubt 
that he has drawn it, because it is signed 
by the confidential agent of the Conserva- 
tive party. But I want to know, has the 
right hon. Gentleman made that declara- 
tion that personal rating is the vital point 
of this Bill with two years’ residence be- 
cause he thinks it is for the interest of the 
Conservative party, and will form “ the 
most likely basis of a permanent settle- 
ment?” Sir, I do not know what the 
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interest of the Conservative party is as 
opposed to that which we hold on this 
side of the House; but I feel convinced of 
this—that this Bill, with personal rating 
and two years’ residence, cannot, and will 
not, form a permanent basis, and instead 
of settling and fixing the franchise will 
only renew agitation. For this reason, I 
am opposed to going into Committee on this 

ill. I know it is no use saying so; but 
I must be allowed, having a strong opinion 
on this Bill, and not being frightened at 
the threat of a dissolution, to express that 
opinion. I am aware there is a section 
of this House amiable, intelligent, and 
confiding—men who spent a great deal of 
money on their last election, who are some- 
what dazzled by the ignis fatuus presented 
to their eye in the shape of household 
suffrage. They are now, alas! cajoled 
into thinking that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
the Veiled Prophet of Democracy. There- 
fore, they are ready to follow him into 
that “‘ Serbonian bog’’—as he described it 
—a Committee of this House, in the hope 
that they will find a secure resting-place 
for their foot in household suffrage. But 
they will not get the better of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He will make use of 
them for his own purpose, and these Gen- 
tlemen, forty-eight in number, will be 
treated as the thirteen Resolutions were 
treated. When they are done with they 
will be put aside. But I must say that 
it is not creditable to the great parties in 
this House, whether they sit on this side 
or that, that we should be cajoled into 
passing a Bill which we well know offers 
no settlement of the question. Sir, great 
forbearance has been shown. But I shall 
ever regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not test us to see what 
his party are made of. For my part, I 
would sooner have been in a miserable 
minority than be reckoned among a party 
who never know their own mind and are 
cajoled into passing a measure, not be- 
cause they think it a good measure—not 
because they think it will lead to a settle- 
ment of the question, but merely to put 
off the evil day. Sir, however anxious I 
may be to pass a Reform Bill this Session, 
I, for one, would much sooner see the 
Bill, if a bad one, postponed to another 
Session than pass an imperfect and in- 
complete measure. Sir, I have taken the 
liberty of making these observations before 
you leave the Chair. I repeat, I have a 
strong opinion on the subject ; but I hope 
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I have not expressed myself in stronger 
terms than the occasion warrants. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I should certainly not have ventured to 
intrude myself on the attention of the 
House but for the personal notice I have 
had from the hon. Gentleman in the course 
of the somewhat amusing speech he has 
addressed to the House. I saw it reported 
that when I was absent the other day from 
indisposition an hon. Gentleman referred 
to the speech I made last year, and to 
which the hon. Gentleman has just re- 
curred. The hon. Gentleman refers to me 
as one of the most recent penitents on the 
subject of Reform. If 1 were a recent 
penitent or a penitent at all, I hope I 
should have the candour to avowit. But, 
Sir, the opinions I held and expressed last 
year I hold and am ready to express now. 
I in no degree depart from the principles 
I then held by supporting the present Bill. 
I will take the very speech to which the 
hon. Gentleman has referred, and I will 
ask him, not to pick out a few words or a 
single sentence, but to examine the whole 
argument. The argument of the speech I 
made on the second reading of the Bill for 
establishing an educational franchise, in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Clay), was this—that if you desired 
to extend the franchise in boroughs and to 
include, as I admitted it was desirable to 
include, a number of persons now excluded, 
you must consider by what means you are 
to do that. I was comparing the Bill then 
proposed with that for the reduction of the 
rental franchise in boroughs from £10 to 
the limit of £7. I said, if you are going 
on the principle of reducing the rental 
occupation franchise from £10 to any 
other figure—you cannot stop at any limit 
until you come to household suffrage, and 
I said I am not prepared now, or at any 
other time, with or without safeguards, to 
adopt household suffrage. I took ny stand 
on the occupation franchise fixed by the 
Act of 1832, which has become consecrated 
by time; below which I thought it unsafe 
and unwise to reduce the rental occupation 
franchise. That was the view which the 
Conservative Government took in 1859, 
and they take it now. But holding that 
view the question presented itself how we 
should admit those whom it was desirable 
to enfranchise. There was at that time 
no other mode of doing that than by pro- 
posing other franchises, which should be 
collateral to the borough rental occupation 
franchise; and by means of this franchise 
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we hoped we should be able to admit a 
considerable number of working men. In 
1859 our ideas were not so extended as they 
are at present. In 1859 it was proposed 
to admit what was thought a considerable 
number of working men under the savings 
bank franchise, under the educational 
franchise, and under various others. In 
1867 we go beyond that. We propose to 
add to the £10 occupation franchise a rate- 
paying franchise and a taxpaying franchise, 
and, with these additions to the existing 
rental franchise, we believe a very large 
number of persons will be admitted whom 
it is desirable to enfranchise. The rate- 
paying franchise isin no sense a substitute 
for the rental occupation franchise. It is 
an addition to, not a substitution for, that 
franchise. No one will understand the in- 
tention and meaning of the Government 
measure, or the position which Conserva- 
tives take in supporting that measure, who 
insists upon regarding the ratepaying fran- 
chise as a substitute for the rental qualifi- 
cation. When hon. Members make ob- 


jections of this kind—that our franchise 
is bad because the terms on which if is 
given are different from those on which 
the existing franchise is given—it shows 
that they entirely misunderstand the spirit 


in which we propose the rating fran- 
chise, and they are making an absurd and 
a preposterous allegation when they state 
that we ought to put the ratepaying 
voters on the same footing as the £10 
householders. That is the argument I 
should have proposed to you had the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Coleridge) been brought before us, 
because that Motion would have raised the 
question and brought into prominent view 
the difference between the two franchises. 
I now come to the objection that has been 
raised that we are going to put the rate- 
payers, whom we are going to admit to 
the franchise, to the trouble of making the 
claim to be placed upon the register, that 
we are going to mulct them to some extent 
by making them pay rates upon less favour- 
able conditions than other ratepayers, and 
that we are going to put them to other 
inconveniences to which £10 householders 
are not subjected. This was precisely the 
objection which was taken last year to the 
educational franchise by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) who said he 
objected to that franchise, on the ground 
that it would be putting a man to trouble 
in order to obtain the vote it was proposed 
to give him, and that the principle which 
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should be adopted was that if the franchise 
were conceded at all, it should be given free 
from any such conditions. The objection, 
however, serves the useful purpose of 
pointing out clearly the difference between 
the principle upon which we are proceeding 
and the principle upon which Gentlemen 
opposite, or at least those who represent 
what are called advanced Liberal opinions, 
are proceeding. I can quite understand 
hon. Gentlemen opposite saying that if a 
man was going to have the franchise he 
should have it upon the same terms as any 
other voter. Their principle, as I under- 
stand it, is that by nature every man has 
a prima facie right to the suffrage, and that 
it is only owing to considerations which 
it is difficult to understand, but which 
appear to be satisfactory to them, that they 
think themselves justified in excluding a 
large number of persons from the exercise 
of this right. But that is not the view 
we take of the matter. We regard the 
franchise as being not a right, but a trust. 
In our opinion this House should be so 
constituted as to form an assembly that 
shall truly represent the public opinion of 
the country—that shall truly represent all 
classes and interests, and that in it all 
questions and opinions shall be brought to 
the test of fair discussion. But, even as- 
suming that the view of Gentlemen oppo- 
site is correct, the question resolves itself 
at last into one of selection. Even they 
admit that they must use some means by 
which the best men may be selected for 
exercising this right or this trust. Well, 
it is this principle of selection that is at 
the bottom of all those franchises which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are pleased to 
laugh at, and to call “ fancy franchises.” 
We do not say, ‘* We will not give a vote 
to persons under a particular class,” but 
we say, ‘‘ We will open the franchise to 
every person who may think it worth his 
while to take some slight trouble to obtain 
it.” And that is the principle of all Con- 
servative Reform Bills. The governing 
power in this country is public opinion 
which will in the end prevail, whatever 
be the constitution of this House. I am 
free to state that, in my opinion, this 
House as at present constituted represents 
very fairly the public opinion of the coun- 
try, although I might admit that its con- 
stitution as a representative assembly is 
not perfect, and that it might be benefited 
by the infusion into the franchise of a 
larger proportion of the working classes. 
Now we think we can provide for the satis- 
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factory representation of the working classes 
by some principle such as that which was 
contained in the Bill of 1859, and which 
in a much larger measure is contained in 
the present Bill. That is the principle I 
have already referred to that persons may 
be selected—or, rather, may select them- 
selves—from among the working classes, 
who, by taking some little trouble, will 
show that they desire to have, and that 
they are qualified to obtain, the franchise. 
Sir, I am very anxious to explain my views 
upon this point, because I felt that any- 
thing which we might state upon this 
question is liable to be misconstrued, and 
that the motives that have induced us to 
take the course we have adopted are liable 
to be misrepresented. I do not think that 
we have had a word said against us of 
which we have any right to complain. 
We were perfectly aware, when we under- 
took the task of dealing with the Reform 
question, that we were exposing ourselves 
to taunts and to insinuations which it is 
not pleasant to sit still and listen to. For 
my own part, when I had once made up 
my mind to deal with the Reform ques- 
tion, I determined to harden my heart and 
to close my ears against all taunts, and 
against all insinuations which I did not 
feel in my own conscience to be justified. 
I felt that if I could not justify to myself 
the course proposed to be followed it would 
be my duty to abandon the position I held. 
But, endeavouring to look at the matter 
as fairly as I can, endeavouring to divest 
myself of all personal considerations, I am 
convinced, as far as I am able to form a 
judgment, that I am in no degree impro- 
perly departing from the opinions I ex- 
pressed last year. Nor do I feel embar- 
rassed respecting any expression taken in 
its fair sense, and viewed in connection 
with other parts of the speech, I then 
made. Last year I expressed very much 
the same opinions that I have now ut- 
tered. I stated last year that I thought 
the introduction of a Reform Bill was un- 
necessary. Upon that point I admit that 
I have changed my opinion. I admit that 
last year I formed an erroneous judgment, 
although I at the same time contend that 
public opinion is fairly represented in this 
House as at present constituted. I said 
last year, and I repeat now, that I will 
not consent to an indiscriminate lowering 
of the £10 rental franchise which forms 
the present basis of the borough franchise. 
Hon. Gentlemen say that by proposing to 
extend the franchise to rated householders 
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we are reducing the franchise to something 
which they are pleased to call household 
suffrage. Now I contend that there could 
be no more inaccurate description of our 
scheme than that. It is perfectly true 
that if we were to strike out the latter 
part of the clause which imposes the re- 
strictions of personal ratepaying and resi- 
dence, we should be creating household 
suffrage. But you might as well say we 
are creating manhood suffrage ; because if 
you struck out the restriction of having 
money in a savings bank from the savings 
bank franchise you would be creating man- 
hood suffrage. We regard the conditions 
of personal ratepaying and of residence as 
being vital to our scheme, and I, for one, 
could be no party to passing the clause 
unless it included those restrictions. The 
challenge of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Coleridge) was on the Main Question, 
and we should have been perfectly dis- 
graced if we could have accepted such an 
Instruction as that. We are perfectly pre- 
pared to consider with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite what are the terms on which the 
ratepaying franchise ought to be given; 
but if it is to be a ratepaying franchise 
at all it must have within it the element 
of personal payment of rates. That con- 
dition is essential, and from it it is not 
possible for us to swerve. I do not know 
in what form we are discussing this ques- 
tion. It seems to me that in his anxiety 
to deliver the speech he had prepared 
the hon. Member (Mr. Osborne) has been 
getting up a discussion after the proper 
time. He appeared to me to be like the 
soldier who fired off his gun after the re- 
view was over, not having had an oppor- 
tunity of firing it off at the time, or who, 
having had an opportunity of doing so, 
failed to take advantage of it. We came 
down here prepared to justify the prin- 
ciple of our Bill, but we find that the “ In- 
struction’ which was to have been moved 
has been withdrawn. No Amendment is 
proposed to the Motion that you, Sir, leave 
the Chair, and during the discussion which 
has taken place this evening the principles 
of the Bill have not beenchallenged. We 
are prepared at any time to justify those 
principles. There is nothing in the Bill 
of which the Conservative party, as Con- 
servatives, need be ashamed, and it is a 
Bill which, if we are fortunate enough to 
pass, will tend to the satisfaction of the 
country and to the public advantage. 

Mr. ALLEN: I think it very import- 
ant that it should go forth to the country 
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that the right hon. Baronet who has just 
sat down, in the course of the speech he 
has just made in favour of the Reform 
Bill introduced by the Government, of 
which he is a most distinguished Mem- 
ber, has made use of the very remarkable 
expression, ‘‘he would never consent to 
any general lowering of the borough fran- 
chise.” [Sir Srarrorp Norrucore: I said 
of the rental franchise.] I thank the right 
hon. Baronet for correcting me, but I 
do not really think his correction makes 
much difference; but I do think his ex- 
pression a most remarkable one, because it 
clearly shows what Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters think of the effect which will be pro- 
duced in the borough franchise by their own 
Bill. Now, I confess that I am one of 
those who think that the Government Re- 
form Bill is so objectionable in principle, 
that I believe the more manly and straight- 
forward course for the Liberal party to 
have adopted would have been to have re- 
jected it on the second reading ; and I fear 
there is now great danger of the Liberal 
party in the House becoming divided, and 
osing that power which united action 
alone can secure to them. Now my ob- 
jection to this Bill is, that the borough 
franchise it proposes to create is based 
on the personal payment of rates, a prin- 
ciple which I consider open to three fatal 
objections. My first objection to it is, that 
there will be no uniformity in the borough 
franchise, which it will create ; but in one 
borough it will mean one thing, and in 
another borough something totally different. 
My second objection to it is, that it will 
make the borough franchise entirely de- 
pendent on the accident of whether the 
Small Tenements Acts, or other local 
rating Acts are in force or not; Acts 
which were never intended to have any- 
thing to do with the question of the fran- 
chise; and my third objection to it is, that 
it will be in the power of the local authori- 
ties of every borough, by putting into force 
the provisions of the Small Tenements Acts, 
or any other local rating Acts, or not, to 
raise or to lower the franchise at their 
pleasure. Now, these are the objections 
which I think may fairly be taken to the 
principle of this Bill. Now, to show the 
House how this Bill will operate in the 
different boroughs, I will take the case of 
the seven boroughs which are situated in 
the county in which I reside. In the 
borough of Stoke this Bill will create 
household suffrage, and add 15,000 elec- 
tors to 3,400 on the register. In the 
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borough of Newcastle-under-Lyne, which 
I have the honour to represent, it will 
also create household suffrage, and add 
about 1,800 new electors to the existing 
constituency. In the borough of Lich- 
field, on the other hand, it will only add 
three to the existing constituency of 764, 
and will exclude 945 householders. In 
the borough of Stafford, the present con- 
stituency is about 1,500, and to this it will 
add 1,555 householders, and exclude 114, 
In the borough of Wolverhampton the pre- 
sent constituency is 4,830, to which it will 
add 3,182, while it will exclude 18,369 
householders. In Walsall it will add 739 
to 1,296 existing electors, and will exclude 
5,302; while, again, in Tamworth, where 
the present constituency is 532, it will add 
495 to it, and will exclude 822 house- 
holders. Now this is a specimen of the 
inequalities which this franchise, based on 
the personal payment of rates, will create 
in the boroughs in a single county. But 
to take a broader view of the matter, how 
will it affect the country at large? In 
twenty-nine boroughs, in which neither the 
small Tenements Act, nor any other local 
rating Acts are in force, it will create 
household suffrage pure and simple, and 
will vastly increase the existing consti- 
tuencies. In fifty-seven boroughs in which 
the Small Tenements Act is in force, by 
which owners instead of occupiers are rated 
for houses of £6 rateable value, it will es- 
tablish a £6 rating franchise. In ninety- 
nine boroughs, in which the Small Tene- 
ments Act is in force in some parishes, and 
not in others, it will establish different 
franchises in the same borough. While in 
twenty-one boroughs, in which local Acts 
are in force by which owners are rated in- 
stead of occupiers at a rental of £10, it 
will actually disfranchise existing electors, 
and these twenty-one boroughs are, for the 
most part, the most important and populous 
in the kingdom. Now what possible argu- 
ment can be used for basing the borough 
franchise on a principle which will pro- 
duce such startling differences in the fran- 
chise in different boroughs, on what pos- 
sible principle can you defend giving 
15,000 new electors to the borough of Stoke- 
upon-Trent ; while you only give fourteen 
new voters to the borough of Brighton. 
The fatal defect in this new borough fran- 
chise is, that it will be entirely destitute 
of the element of uniformity, and while in 
some boroughs it will add large num- 
bers to the existing constituencies, in other 


boroughs of equal size and importance, it 
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will scarcely add any at all. I fully grant 
that it is of vast importance that this 
question should be settled; but the House 
must remember that it is not the mere 
passing of a Reform Bill which will settle 
this question, but the passing of such a 
fair, just, and equitable measure as will 
give satisfaction to the people of this 
country. In its present shape, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I believe this a 
most unsatisfactory measure; but as I pre- 
sume that it is now decided that we are to 
go into Committee upon it without a divi- 
sion, I sincerely trust that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers may consent to such alterations 
and improvements being made in Com- 
mittee on their Bill, as may make it at 
last such a fair and just measure, as it may 
be worthy of the Imperial Parliament to 
offer to the people of this great country. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought it 
was a matter of simple decency to accept 
the Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. They all came down to the House 
that afternoon in the expectation that there 
would be a long discussion before the 
Motion for going into Committee was 
decided ; but the first question collapsed, 
and other questions were got rid of by 
a dexterous stratagem on the part of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
and the consequence was that they were 
going to be at once launched into Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill. The House 
had been entrapped into its present posi- 
tion by a species of thimble-rig playing 
with the notice paper; and now, after the 
candid but extraordinary statement of the 
right hon. Baronet, it was surely right that 
it should have some opportunity of calm 
reflection. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Bill was not one of household 
suffrage, and that it was scarcely even one 
of substantial reform; but that it was 
merely a string of epithets and adjectives 
bearing somehow upon the Bill of 1832, 
and that even the vaunted personal rating 
suffrage was nothing more than one of the 
fancy franchises. After this, the latest 
and strangest exposition he had heard of 
this ambiguous Bill, he hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would allow the 
debate to stand over till Thursday. The 
House ought not to be forced into an im- 
mediate discussion in Committee, and he 
appealed to the Treasury Bench to con- 
sent to the adjournment, a resistance to 
which would give rise to evil remarks, and 
80 to allow hon. Members to go home and 
ponder over what had occurred. 
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Mr. LOWE: Sir, I was very much 
struck with the speech made by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
India, because it was couched in language 
so new and strange to me, that I could 
scarcely believe it proceeded from a Gen- 
tleman whose speech on the same subject 
I heard last year. The right hon. Baro- 
net appeared to me to say—and if I mis- 
understood him I hope he will correct me— 
that if the Bill of the present Government 
contemplated lowering the franchise, he 
would have nothing to do with it. 
[“No!”] At all events, so I understood 
him. He went on to argue that we retain 
the rating franchise and in so doing we 
retain everything. We allow men desirous 
of possessing the franchise to put them- 
selves on the register, but beyond that we 
retain matters as they are, and I under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet to say that if 
that -were not the case, he would be no 
party to the measure. He treated the no- 
tion of this Bill tending in any way to 
household suffrage with the greatest con- 
tempt; and, as I understood him, he said 
the question was as remote from household 
suffrage as it was before. That the Go- 
vernment Bill did not only not amount to 
household suffrage, in which he is perfectly 
right—but that it did not approximate to 
it. Hear what he said last year, and 
wonder what men can say at one time and 
what they can say at another. I am 
quoting from Hansard, May 30, 1866, in 
which I find the following speech of the 
right hon. Baronet :— ‘ 

“ He did not intend to go the length of saying 
that it was desirable to extend the franchise down 
to household suffrage ; but he would agree that if 
it were the intention of the House to extend the 
franchise by going below the £10 limit for bo- 
roughs—”’ 

(Of which he has not said one word to- 
night)— 

“ There was no point whatever short of house- 

hold suffrage at which they could consistently 
stop.” —[3 Hansard, elxxxiii. 1534.] 
The right hon. Baronet is now a party to 
a Bill which does away with the £10 
limit, and which does away with any 
figure at all, and yet he argues that if you 
adopt it, you will not have made the 
slightest approximation to household suf- 
frage. But there is more of this speech. 
He says— 


“ Sooner or later under such circumstances—” 


That is, circumstances of taking a £9 
franchise even— 
“They must come down to household suffrage, 
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and he was prepared to say that if that were the 

int to which they must go, he was just as willing 
it should take place at once as that it should take 
place at a later date.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxiii. 
1534.) 


He therefore last year believed that any 
lowering of the franchise must inevitably 
lead to household suffrage, and that house- 
hold suffrage is preferable to any interme- 
diate change, such, for instance, as that 
contemplated by the Bill of the present 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that no language has been employed 
towards the Government of which they 
had a right to complain. I should like to 
know, if hon. Gentlemen make such 
speeches as that one year and then in 
another year make such a speech as the 
one we have heard to-night, what language 
can we use within the bounds of Parlia- 
mentary decorum of which they have any 
right to complain? I have not been 
willing to embarrass this discussion with 
retrospects; but if right hon. Gentlemen 
will come forward and challenge us in this 
manner, it is quite impossible to forbear. 
It is quite true that every Gentleman is 
the judge of his own honour ; that he car- 
ries within him a secret tribunal by whose 
decision he must stand or fall; and the 
right hon. Gentleman may be acquitted by 
that tribunal. But it is also true that no 
upright Judge allows his decision to be 
affected by a bribe, and when right hon. 
Gentlemen change in this extraordinary 
manner, that change ought not to be ac- 
companied by office and preferment. It 
is painful to*say these things; but when 
right hon. Gentlemen, rising from grade 
to grade in the public service, appeal to 
their conscience, itis right they should be 
told that they do not appeal to an unbiased 
and unprejudiced judge. So much for the 
right hon. Gentleman. I have nowa word 
or two to say—I did not mean to speak, 
but as it seems we have nothing very par- 
ticular to do to-night, I may be allowed to 
offer a few remarks—about the Bill under 
our consideration. This Bill has a double 
aspect, and that is the dexterity and mis- 
chief of it. If looked at by the light of what 
it will immediately effect, it is not a large 
measure of enfranchisement, or one that 
even a timid man need fear. But if we look 
upon it in its potentiality, keeping in view 
that to which it may lead, it is a measure 
of the very largest nature. It is by pre- 
senting those two aspects that the effect is 
produced of causing one side to regard it 
as a sweeping and the other as a moderate 
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scheme of Reform. If the Bill were to 
stand where it is, and bore in it the ele- 
ments of permanence, then it would be a 
Bill which, I at once admit, a Conservative 
Government need not be ashamed of pro- 
posing. But how does the matter stand? 
We must not only consider what is actually 
done, but we must not lose sight of what 
must inevitably follow. You broadly lay 
down that every man who lives in a house 
for which the rates are paid by any one is 
entitled to a vote if he only chooses to take 
the trouble to get it. But you say that 
you require the conditions of personal 
rating, and that is the mode in which you 
force him to assert his right. You, in the 
first place, distinctly say that the franchise 
is to belong to such a man of right, but 
then you impose upon him a burden, and 
by the last clauses which have been drawn 
up by the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
is to be subjected to a fine before he can 
get it. You throw artificial obstructions 
in his way, and how long, let me ask you, 
do you think those artificial obstructions 
will last? How long do you imagine that 
men will bear to be told that the franchise 
is their right if they wish to have it, and 
not at all a matter of selection or fitness, 
and that they are the judges whether they 
are to have it, and yet submit to the pecu- 
niary fines which you set up as a barrier 
to its possession? Do you believe that 
the state of things which will be produced 
by the passing of a measure such as this is 
likely to be permanent? How long will 
it be before the class ypu are thus tamper- 
ing with will convert that option which 
you give them into a right and compel 
you to place them upon the register? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to 
a deputation the other day, laid down as 
the principle of a Reform Bill that every 
man who earnestly and eagerly desired the 
franchise was entitled to its possession. 
He might just as well have said that the 
right of property was that any one who 
earnestly and eagerly desired to take my 
purse ought to have it. The true prin- 
ciple—if we have not lost sight of all prin- 
ciple—of the franchise is that a man ought 
not to have it unless he is fit to exercise 
it,‘and that fitness certainly does not con- 
sist in the eagerness with which he may 
desire it. There are many reasons why a 
man may desire to have avote. He might 
wish for it, for instance, because he thought 
he might make a good thing of it, because 
he sees the money is going at elections. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
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deem that a reason why he should give it 
to him, although everybody else would be 
inclined to hold the contrary opinion. That 
is the Conservative principle of this Bill. 
The only thing to ascertain is, not whether 
aman possesses property or intelligence, 
but simply whether he lives in a house and 
is earnestly desirous of obtaining the fran- 
chise. I know of no more unsound or more 
unsafe principle. It is easy to create a 
desire where it does not exist, and to take 
away the condition, so that the desire of a 
person for the franchise will become the 
desire of others who wish to corrupt him, 
and the door will be opened to every 
species of evil, The principles involved 
in this Bill, however, would seem to be to 
some hon. Gentlemen so plainly and mani- 
festly sound that they do not look upon 
them as worthy of preliminary discussion. 
The second reading goes as a matter of 
course, and the Committee follows without 
even that consideration which awaits the 
most ordinary measures which are brought 
under our notice. I think we are under 
a great obligation to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Osborne) for the courage he has dis- 
played this evening in resisting this mode 
of proceeding. He has, in my opinion, 
done a public service by the way ia which 
he has drawn attention to the matter. The 
position in which we find ourselves is one 
which no man, whatever his political 
opinions, who loves his country or who 
reveres her Constitution can look upon 
without dread. We are about to go into 
Committee upon a Bill in reference to 
which the only point upon which we are 
agreed is that in its present shape it ought 
not to pass. We are going into Com- 
mittee, too, under the Leadership of a Gen- 
tleman who does not command a majority 
of the House or the unanimous support of 
his own party. In short, entering with- 
out pilot, chart, or compass into this vast 
and stormy ocean of Reform. The grounds 
on which I objected, and successfully ob- 
jected, to the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman—namely, that they took the 
question out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment and placed it in the hands of the 
House— apply now. As things are at 
present, the Government have not the direc- 
tion of their own measure. Tho House is 
to be called upon to frame a Bill, and 
the House knows nothing except that 
the Leader, neither on one side or the 
other, seems to have any command over 
his own party. To this lottery, to this 
chance-medley, it is that we are about to 
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trust the Constitution of this country. I 
am not to-night arguing in favour of prin- 
ciples which it is well known I hold. I am 
treading on ground which I occupy in com- 
mon with almost every Gentleman whom 
I see around me. If you proceed in this 
way, can you,I ask, hope for anything 
but disgrace and failure? Not necessarily 
failure in passing this Bill—but failure 
worse than any interregnum or difficulty 
which may ensue as a consequence of its 
not passing? I hope, then, that others 
will follow the example of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Osborne), and that we shall have 
a little discussion on this question. The 
public will then know that the Conserva- 
tive party have—whatever the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) may say 
—advanced beyond those who sit on these 
Benches in bidding for the support of De- 
mocracy. Not so much by what they actu- 
ally do as by that to which they open the 
door, and which must be the inevitable con- 
sequence of the course they are pursuing. 
It astonishes me to see a deputation of 
gentlemen coming up from the country to 
congratulate the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the Conservative measure he has 
introduced, when they must know that— 
but for the small matter of personal pay- 
ment of rates—it means household suffrage 
pure and simple. What a frail bulwark 
to rely upon to protect the Constitution 
of this country against the inroads of 
democracy. If it could be made clear to 
the public how this question stands ; if it 
could be shown to them that the Conser- 
vative leaders are drawing those who have 
not hitherto been desirous of change into 
the support of a measure which places the 
Liberal party in the dilemma of assenting 
to a course which they know to be wrong 
and pernicious, rather than allow them- 
selves to be beaten in the race for popular 
favour ; much good would be accomplished. 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite are about 
to carry out a policy which has not the 
slightest connection with that which they 
last year avowed and acknowledged. I 
should be sorry to be concerned in any- 
thing of the kind. It was not because the 
£7 rental franchise of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not, in our opinion, go 
low enough, that I and others on this side 
of the House lent our aid to displace the Go- 
vernment. It was because we looked upon 
it as a dangerous and hazardous experiment. 
That was the language which was held in 
private by those very Gentlemen who now 
seem to think that the late Government 
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did not go far enough, who do away with 
the figure altogether, and repose on the 
principle of a rating franchise. Never was 
there tergiversation so complete as that 
which is now displayed by those who last 
year acted as I have said, and who yet 
have to-night the assurance to come for- 
ward and hold such language as that to 
which we have listened. Such conduct 
may fail or not; it may lead to the re- 
tention or the loss of office; but it merits 
alike the contempt of all honest men and 
the execration of posterity. 

Mrz. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
that notwithstanding his admiration for 
the ability of the mght hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe), he could not help saying that 
his object appeared to be to obstruct and 
impede all attempts at Reform. In every 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man there was to be detected a consi- 
derable amount of false logic. What did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by those 
speeches? Last year, when the late Go- 
vernment attempted to bring in a Reform 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman did all he 
could to oppose and defeat it. In the 
present year, when the succeeding Govern- 
ment endeavoured to pass a measure of 
Reform, the right hon. Gentleman again 
met it with cavilling objections. The nght 
hon. Gentleman charged the Members of 
the present Government with enunciating 
a principle which they last year repudiated. 
He (Mr. Montagu Chambers) did not 
care whether that were so or not. The 
community did not care. They wanted a 
Reform Bill, and it was of no importance 
to them whether it came from the present 
or any other Government. His notion was 
that they might get it now. If the House 
should go into Committee upon this Bill 
he was determined to act upon this prin- 
ciple—to accept of everything that was 
favourable to a settlement of this question 
of Reform ; but he was not so sanguine as 
to imagine that this measure would be 
a final settlement. Therefore, his no- 
tion was that they should get as much as 
they could, and if it did not satisfy the 
community, they could go farther until 
they were satisfied. That, no doubt, was 
an unpopular statement for some hon. 
Members, but the impression out of doors 
was that complete Reform could only be 
accomplished by degrees. Lawyers and 
politicians appeared to labour under a mis- 
take with regard to what was the meaning 
of household suffrage. Hefound from his- 


torical and legal research that household | 
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suffrage had always been accompanied 
with the payment of local rates. The 
voter by the old “scot and lot” —which was 
equivalent to household suffrage—had to 
pay parish or church rates. Their ancestors 
knew very little of household suffrage pure 
and simple. Therefore, when household 
suffrage was proposed as one of the leading 
principles of a new Reform Bill, every one 
acquainted with the subject said it must 
be accompanied with the payment of rates 
of one kind or another. Again, pot- 
wallopers—every man who boiled his own 
pot, or was able to find food and firing 
—in ancient times were no more nor 
less than lodgers, and they had votes, 
These were old principles, and they were 
going back to them. He himself was in 
favour of a rental franchise, and whether 
by this Bill or not, the time would come 
when they must adopt it. The arguments 
on both sides tended to that, and they 
already showed the difficulties and incon- 
sistencies that must arise in endeavouring 
to establish a fair franchise by rating and 
payment of rates. His test of fitness 
would be a year’s residence and a year’s 
payment of rent. The compound-house- 
holder pays the rates of his ‘house in the 
shape of rent, and it mattered not whether 
they were paid by him or his landlord. 
His landlord was his rate collector. The 
tenant who resided in a house and paid his 
rates through his landlord was a far more 
respectable and better man than the man 
who would have his rates paid for him by 
an election agent. That was the evil 
of this Bill. It was the interest of all 
true Reformers to assist the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer in carrying 
a real Reform Bill; but the proposed 
manner of putting a man on the register 
was a complicated piece of business, and 
could not be approved of. They should 
test a man by rental and occupation. Be- 
fore many years they would have to adopt 
residential household suffrage, the payment 
of rent being the test of a man’s respecta- 
bility, and if the Government would adopt 
rental in Committee instead of rating, a 
large number of true Reformers would 
support them. He cared not which side 
produced a Reform Bill. If it was a good 
Bill he and many others on the opposition 
side would support it. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) was sometimes 
a good logician and at other times a 
bad one; but, unfortunately, his logic 
dazzled a great many who did not under- 
stand it, and there was hardly one Mem- 
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ber in that House who really knew what 
the right-hon. Gentleman meant by the 
speech he had just delivered. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman last year 
which had been so much admired was a 
beautiful sort of University exercise ; but 
there was not a Member in the House who 
could say what it meant. The Conserva- 
tive party cheered the right hon. Gentle- 
man last Session, believing that he was 
assisting them; but he had now turned 
round, and had said all he could against 
them. He (Mr. Montagu Chambers) should 
support the Motion for going into .Com- 
mittee. He was well satisfied at the result 
of the consultation that occurred before 
they met that evening. At the end of 
the proposed Instruction there was some- 
thing very equivocal to true Reformers. 
They thought it restrictive. They had 
carried a point very useful as an Instruc- 
tion, and he hoped when they went into 
Committee on it they would carry a Re- 
form Bill that would be suitable to the 
wants of the country. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. Gorst,) 
put, and negatived. 

Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he understood it 
was not intended by the Government to 
proceed with the Bill in Committee to- 
night ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
was the understanding. He moved that 
the Chairman report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again on Thursday next. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress, to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Mr. Hunt.) 

[Britt 89.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorn ELCHO said, he would suggest 
that, in deference to the wishes and con- 
venience of the Scotch Members who had 
not expected the measure would come on 
that evening, the second reading should 
be deferred till after the Easter holydays. 
He also desired to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he proposed on Thursday 
to put the Committee of the Reform Bill 
or the Bill for the Suppression of Corrup- 
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tion and Bribery at Elections first on the 
Notice Paper? [* Order!” 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he would consent to postpone the second 
reading of the Bill till after the Easter 


recess. 


Second reading deferred till Thursday 
2nd May. 


IRELAND—LIMERICK HARBOUR, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Coronet FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask for some explanation of the intentions 
of the Government. Money had been lent 
upon insufficient security. Owing to the 
system of keeping accounts in the Govern- 
ment Departments, Irishmen were repre- 
sented as debtors to the extent of 
£2,000,000, though they had honestly met 
such liabilities as were fairly chargeable 
to them. 

Mr. HUNT said, the object of the mea- 
sure he sought leave to introduce was to 
compound a debt now due from the Limerick 
Harbour Trustees to the Treasury. The 
Government were in the position of mort- 
gagees in possession for a debt of £173,000 
and interest £56,000, amounting together 
to £230,000, a burden which completely 
weighed down the resources of the port, 
and rendered them incapable of develop- 
ment. The late Government had proposed 
conditions which the Harbour Commis- 
sioners found it impossible to comply with. 
In the Bill which he would ask leave to 
introduce provision would be made to com- 
pound a debt for an annuity extending 
over a long period. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
compound the Public Debt and Interest due by 
the Limerick Harbour Commissioners, and to 
make arrangements for the payment of the 
amount for which such Debt is to be compounded, 
and for the transfer of Wellesley Bridge, in the 
City of Limerick, to the Commissioners of Public 
Works. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported 7-morrow. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO: I wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which he intends 
to take first on Thursday, the Committee 
on the Representation of the People Bill, 
or the Bill of which he has given notice 
for dealing with bribery and corruption at 
elections. I am induced to put this Ques- 
tion because I believe many hon. Gentle- 
men feel that unless there is ground for 
supposing some progress will be made with 
the Representation Bill on Thursday it 
would be hardly worth while to take the 
Committee on it the day before the adjourn- 
ment for the holydays. I hope it will not 
be imagined that, individually, I wish to 
throw the slightest obstacle in the way of 
proceeding in Committee with the Repre- 
sentation Bill. So farfrom that, if I had 
been called upon to record my vote to- 
night, I should have given it for going 
into Committee, because I think it is ex- 
tremely desirable that this Reform Question 
should be settled in the present Session. 
The arrangements of hon. Members during 
the holydays depend upon the time of the 
adjournment of the House. We should be 
all willing to give up our holydays, if it 


were necessary to do so, in order to settle 
the question; still, unless it is supposed 
that we could make bond fide progress on 
Thursday, I would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it might not be 
better to defer proceeding in Committee 
till after Easter. There is one other argu- 


ment which I mightuse. A noble Friend 
of mine (Earl Grosvenor), for a reason in 
which every one sympathizes, is prevented 
from being present, and leave of absence 
for a week has been granted to him. I 
believe I am not wrong in saying that one 
of the most important, if not the most 
important Amendment to be proposed in 
Committee is that of my noble Friend, 
which stands early in the Paper. It 
would therefore, I think, meet his con- 
venience, as well as that of the House 
generally, if the Committee were postponed 
till after the holydays. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: It is the duty of those who 
regulate the business of the House to 
defer, as far as possible, to the general 
feeling of the House. I have no other 
wish in regulating our business than to 
take that course which, on the whole, I 
think will be most conducive to the public 
interest, and also most convenient to hon. 
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Gentlemen. With respect to the ques- 
tions alluded to, both are in a peculiar 
position. As regards the measure against 
bribery and corruption my personal en- 
gagement, I may say my personal honour, 
is pledged to its being brought forward 
before the holydays. It is a real, bond 
fide measure, prepared with great care, 
and I hope the House will receive it with 
favour, though the subject with which it 
deals requires considerable consideration. 
I might ask leave to introduce that Bill 
to-morrow; but, if I do so, of course I 
could not make a statement on it till the 
second reading. If I introduce it to- 
morrow and fix the second reading for 
Thursday, we could put down the Com- 
mittee for the Representation of the People 
Bill for the same day, and the House could 
decide how they would proceed. As to 
whether the question of bribery and cor- 
ruption at elections is one which requires 
and deserves their attention on Thursday 
it will be for them to decide. We must 
go into Committee on the Reform Bill on 
the second Government day the House 
meets after Easter. It would be incon- 
venient for us to go into a subject of very 
commanding interest on the first day. 
Moreover, I have promised that day to 
the Irish Members for the discussion of 
their Bill, and of course I must keep that 
promise. At present, I would suggest to 
the House that the best mode of procedure 
would be to place the second reading of 
the Bribery and Corruption Bill first on 
the Paper on Thursday, and if it meets 
with no opposition, the House may then 
go into Committee on the Representation 
of the People Bill. If, however, they 
should think it inconvenient to enter into 
the discussion of the latter Bill—and we 
should remember that the first clause is 
the most important—it will be in their 
power to express that opinion, and we 
should then fix it for consideration in 
Committee on the 2ndof May. The House 
will consider these matters ; but at present 
I feel bound to move on Thursday the 
second reading of the Bribery and Cor- 
ruption Bill, and I shall put that Bill 
upon the paper in accordance with the 
pledge which I have given to the House. 
Sm GEORGE GREY: I do not wish 
to interfere with the Order of Business 
proposed by the Government ; but I cer- 
tainly understood that the Committee on the 
Representation of the People Bill would be 
the first Order for Thursday. At present, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
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poses to put the second reading of the 
Bribery and Corruption Bill, which has 
not yet been brought in and read a first 
time, for the first Order on that day. I 
think that the Bribery and Corruption 
Bill can hardly pass without some discus- 
sion, and that the course proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman amounts practically 
to postponing the Representation of the 
People Bill until after Easter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I will leave the matter to the 
House. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that to place the 
Bribery Bill first on the Paper would be to 
compel the House to pass the second reading 
of a measure of great importance without 
discussion, in order that they might proceed 
with the Reform Bill. That was a course 
which the House could never sanction ; 
and therefore, practically, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not leave the matter in the 
hands of the House, but prevented them 
from proceeding with the Representation 
of the People Bill, for the Bribery Bill 
would occupy the whole of the evening. 
There was no Bill more likely to occupy 
time, because it was one of those subjects 
about which so many Members knew more 
than they did about most other subjects, 
and they generally found that the discus- 
sion became much more comprehensive as 
there was a large amount of personal 
knowledge and experience on the part of 
hon. Members. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man really meant to give the House the 
option of deciding as to the course they 
would take, he would put the Reform Bill 
first, and then when they got into Com- 
mittee they could decide whether to pro- 
ceed or to report Progress at once in order 
to take the second reading of the Bribery 
Bill. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, there 
was a great deal of inconvenience in leav- 
ing a matter of so much importance in 
vagueness and uncertainty. He spoke 
feelingly on the subject, as he had a 
Motion on the paper which would be the 
first Amendment on the Reform Bill when 
they got into Committee, and he was natu- 
rally anxious therefore to know whether 
the Bill would come on on Thursday. He 
was perfectly ready to bring forward his 
Motion on that day, or later if the House 
thought fit; but it was extremely import- 
ant that he should know on what day he 
would be called upon to bring it forward. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I agree with what has fallen 
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from the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), and I will accord- 
ingly make the Committee on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill the first Order 
for Thursday, and then it will be for the 
House to decide on the course to be pur- 
sued. My only object is to consult the 
convenience of the House. I have been 
almost taunted by an hon. Baronet, a 
Member of this House, for having appeared 
to recede from an obligation which I ac- 
cepted in its entirety and reality, and 
which I have laboured to fulfil. The 
measure I shall bring forward will at least 
prove the sincerity of my promise. I did 
not therefore feel myself perfectly free 
on the subject; but after what has oc- 
curred, I will put the Committee on the 
Representation of the People Bill first on 
the paper for Thursday, and the Bribery 
and Corruption Bill second. The House 
will then be in a position to determine 
which of them shall be first discussed. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


Bill to grant and alter certain Duties of Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue, and for other purposes 
relating thereto, presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 113.] 


NATIONAL DEBT ACTS BILL. 

Resolution reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the cancelling 
of the Charge on the Consolidated Fund for Sav- 
ings Banks of Twenty-Four Millions, and the 
creation of equivalent Terminable Annuities for 
Savings Banks in lieu thereof, and to provide for 
the payment of such Terminable Annuities out of 
the Consolidated Fund.” 

Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Cuancertor of 
the Excuequer, and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 114.] 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 9, 1867. 


MINUTES.j—Pusurc Buis—First Reading— 
Marine Mutiny * (76); Chester Courts * (77) ; 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851) Amend- 
ment * (78). 

Second Reading—Tenure (Ireland) (23); Vice 
Admiralty Courts Act Amendment (71) ; 
Canada Railway Loan * (73). 

Committee—Judges’ Chambers (Despatch of Busi- 
ness) * (58). 

Third Reading—Oyster Fisheries* (75); Mu- 
tiny *; Lyon King of Arms (Scotland)* (54), 
and passed, 
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THE LONDON UNIVERSITY — BUR- 
LINGTON HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he wished to 
call the attention of the noble Duke oppo- 
site to the subject of the new building 
which it was proposed to erect for the Lon- 
don University. He understood that some 
explanation had been given in the other 
House by the noble Lord the First Com- 
missioner of Works on the subject ; and 
he was gratified to learn that the noble 
Lord had stayed for a time the further 
progress of the building. The authorities 
of London University received an intima- 
tion from the present First Commissioner 
of Works that the Board of Works were 
alone responsible, and could not allow of 
any interference with regard to the eleva- 
tion on the part of the London Univer- 
sity. The representatives of the Univer- 
sity had conveyed to Lord John Manners 
that they entertained the opinion, which 
he believed was held by the great majority 
of the people out of doors, that both the 
building for the London University and the 
other buildings on the same site should be 
in the same style and in keeping with each 
other. They had suggested that it was 
very possible that a building of a simple 
but substantial character, and in due har- 


mony with the other buildings on the Bur- 
lington House site, might be erected at 
less expense than the proposed elevation, 
which was of a highly ornamental charac- 
ter, and could not be carried out satisfac- 


torily except at great cost. He desired to 
state that the representatives of the Uni- 
versity had received the utmost courtesy 
from the noble Lord throughout their com- 
munications with him ; but they decidedly 
disapproved the design proposed for the 
elevation. 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, he 
could only confirm what had been already 
stated ‘‘in another place” by his noble 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
—namely, that the works at the Burling- 
ton House site would be suspended for a 
few weeks, so as to leave open the ques- 
tion of any modification or alteration of 
the plan and elevation which had been 
proposed for the buildings for the London 
University. 


TENURE (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 23.) 
( The. Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 
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Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said, that as he had last Session submitted 
a similar Bill for their Lordships’ consi- 
deration, he need not enter into any de- 
tailed description of its provisions. There 
was nothing compulsory in the measure, 
On the contrary, its main object and prin- 
ciple were, that all transactions in regard 
to land between landlord and tenant should 
rest upon voluntary contract. It was a 
mistake to suppose, as some persons ap- 
peared to do, that the small class of tenants 
in Ireland were not as much alive to the 
best mode of making a good bargain for 
themselves and as capable of understanding 
the engagements they entered into as any 
other persons whatever. When Parlia- 
ment was legislating on the question, it 
ought to legislate in a comprehensive man- 
ner, and with a due regard to other classes 
of occupiers of land besides the peasant 
occupiers. In Ireland there were tenants 
paying rents not only as high as £500, 
but £5,000—and he believed even £10,000 
a year. He trusted that the Government 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time ; and he should be glad to see it re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to which, if 
the Government desired it, the Bills on this 
subject, now in the House of Commons, 
might be remitted when they came up to 
their Lordships’ House, so that they might 
be examined together, and, if possible, a 
satisfactory measure should be passed this 
Session. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Lorp MONCK said, he did not rise to 
oppose the second reading of this Bill, the 
main object of which commended itself to 
all, since it proposed to consolidate and 
simplify the law of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland ; to provide for the formation of 
cheap and accessible tribunals for settling 
disputes, and to facilitate the granting of 
leases. So far the object of the Bill was 
admirable. Looking, however, to the in- 
tricacy of the subject, and the numerous 
difficult and professional questions which it 
involved, he was rather startled to find 
such a subject taken up by a private 
Member of Parliament ; and he was there- 
fore much relieved to find that the Bill 
was to be referred to the same Select 
Committee as the Government Bills, where 
it would undergo professicnal ecrutiny by 
the responsible Advisers of the Crown. 
The Bill also professed to deal with the 
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compensation to tenants for improvements, 
and also with the manner in which land 
for the future should be held in Ireland. 
These were subjects which had for many 
years excited the attention of the farming 
class in Ireland, and had created a great 
deal of excitement among other classes. 
Like all other subjects which became mat- 
ters of public interest, this was liable to 
be, and had been from time to time, pro- 
stituted for party or personal objects. 
Making every allowance, however, for those 
feelings, he believed there existed among 
Irish tenant farmers a strong and well- 
founded sense of grievance in reference to 
their position. He believed that the people 
entertained a great desire for legislation 
on this subject ; and he believed he should 
be able to show their Lordships that the 
demands of the people were not unreason- 
able, and might be satisfied without an 
invasion of the rights of property. Various 
measures had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment ; but, though some of them had be- 
come law, they had failed to set the agi- 
tation at rest; and, with one exception, 
none of those measures having the slight- 
est chance of success had received the 
approbation of those who represented the 
tenant farmers. The reason for the failure 
which had attended every attempt at legis- 
lation he believed to be this—that they 
had dealt merely with the symptoms which 
appeared on the surface of the body politic, 
and had not probed the causes of those 
symptoms. They had not ascertained the 
real grievances of the tenant farmers, and 
therefore the remedies they had attempted 
to supply had been insufficient. Attention 
had been directed to the question of com- 
pensation to tenants for improvements, 
when the real secret of the discontent 
which prevailed was the unsatisfactory 
condition under which land was generally 
held by Irish farmers. Those who were 
old enough—as he unfortunately was—to 
recollect when the question first gained 
prominence among Irish political topics 
would remember that it bore the character 
of a claim for fixity of tenure. That 
idea had never been abandoned by the 
Irish farmers ; and he (Lord Monck) be- 
lieved that demand was not unreasonable, 
and might be carried out without any in- 
vasion of the rights of property. The 
Bill introduced last year by his right hon. 
Friend Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and 
which he had reason to know would have 
been accepted by those who represented 
the tenant farmers of Ireland as a fair 
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settlement, proposed, no doubt, to give 
very stringent rights to tenants with re- 
spect to compensation for improvements ; 
but only as an alternative to a lease, or a 
lease for less than thirty-one years, and 
every landlord who might grant a lease 
for that period freed himself from all 
claims for compensation. The effect of 
that measure would have been to compel 
landlords in their own defence to give 
leases ; and it only provided such a cer- 
tainty of tenure as would be required by 
any farmer in Scotland as a security for 
the investment of his capital and labour. 
In his opinion, the Bill of his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) involved pre- 
cisely the same principle. The third sec- 
tion of it enacted that all contracts re- 
specting land should be in writing; and 
this obviously implied a lease, for no land- 
lord would be at the trouble of a written 
agreement with each one of his tenants 
every year. The Bill also proposed that 
landlords who gave no leases should not 
have the benefit of that cheap court for the 
settlement of disputes which it provided in 
other cases—thus driving them to an ac- 
tion in the Superior Courts. It required 
them, too, to give a twelvemonth’s notice 
to quit before bringing an action of ejett- 
ment ; and it empowered the Judge who 
might try any of these actions to award 
costs against the party who should appear 
to have been in fault with regard to the 
absence of a lease. Of course, the fault 
would always rest with the landlord. He 
had not cited these clauses as an objection 
to the Bill, but simply to show that it was 
not of so voluntary a character as it had 
been described by his noble Friend, and 
that its tendency would be to oblige land- 
lords to give leases. A measure had been 
introduced into the other House by his hon. 
and learned Friend Sir Colman O’Loghlen, 
enacting that in cases where there was no 
evidence of a lease the courts should pre- 
sume, not a yearly tenancy, but a lease for 
a fixed number of years. When therefore 
he found the principle of compelling land- 
lords to give leases pervading all three of the 
Bills to which he had referred, and which 
had emanated from different quarters, he 
could not help thinking that the satisfac- 
tory settlement of this vexed question was 
not far distant. That principle, moreover, 
was no new one ; for the Statute of Frauds, 
as far back as the time of Charles II., 
enacted that all agreements affecting land 
for a certain term of years should be in 
writing; and he believed that its operation 
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would be attended with salutary results. 
No good cultivation could go on where the 
tenure was involved in uncertainty. It was 
needless for him to prove that a lease 
would be beneficial to the occupier; and 
he could speak from his own experience of 
the benefit which would follow to the land- 
lord. He had always entertained a strong 
feeling with reference to this question ; 
and he was sure that unless something was 
done to satisfy the craving for legislation 
on the subject peace and satisfaction would 
never exist in Ireland ; but he believed this 
desirable result might be obtained without 
any undue interference with the rights of 
property. The few observations which 
he had made were dictated by the most 
friendly spirit to the Bill of the noble 
Marquess. He was glad to hear that it 
was to be referred to a Select Committee ; 
and if the noble Marquess could make the 
gentle pressure on the landlords a little 
more vigorous, he should be glad to give 
the Bill his support. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
their Lordships would agree with him that 
great credit was due to the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) for the pains 
he-had evidently taken in dealing with this 
intricate question, and producing, he would 
not say a Bill, but a regular code on the 
subject of Irish land tenure. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had brought a Bill into the other 
House ; but, as it had not yet reached their 
Lordships, it would be irregular on his part 
to enter into its details. He thought the 
safest and best course for their Lordships 
to adopt was to allow this Bill to pass a 
second reading. To that the Government 
had no objection, guarding themselves, 
however, that it should be without preju- 
dice to their own Bill. Whenthe measure 
of the Government came up to their Lord- 
ships’ House it would then be time to con- 
sider whether it would not be desirable to 
read it the second time, and then refer both 
Bills to the same Select Committee. All 
that he wished to say further was, that the 
Government felt the great importance of 
this subject. It was one which had occu- 
pied the attention of Parliament Session 
after Session, and much disappointment 
had been felt that the question had not 
been settled. Considering the number of 
Bills on the subject now under discussion, 
he trusted that they would be able at length 
to frame a satisfactory measure, 

After a few words, in reply, from The 
Marquess of CLANRICARDE, 


Lord Monck 


{LORDS} 
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Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday, the 16th of 
May, next. 


VICE ADMIRALTY COURTS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—({No. 71.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that its object was to improve the 
jurisdiction of the Vice Admiralty Courts. 
In the year 1863 an Act was passed which 
defined the jurisdiction of those Courts in 
the colonies, and had been found to give 
the greatest possible satisfaction. Sugges- 
tions for its improvement, however, had 
been made from various colonies, and this 
Bill proposed to adopt those suggestions. 
By the Bill of 1863 the Chief Justice of 
a colony was e# officio Judge of the Vice 
Admiralty Court. That was an excellent 
provision ; but in colonies like New Zea- 
land, where there was an extensive sea- 
board, and a great number of maritime 
towns at a considerable distance from each 
other, it frequently happened that the Chief 
Justice, who was the only Judge of the 
Vice Admiralty Court, was engaged on 
circuit or in one of the maritime towns 
when there might be a cause awaiting him 
in another. Now, this Bill would enable 
the Chief Justice to appoint a deputy, with 
the approval of the Governor of the colony. 
Another provision of the Bill was to remove 
doubts as to the persons who might practise 
in those Courts. There was also a provi- 
sion of some importance which removed 
certain difficulties that had arisen in respect 
of certain of these Courts, Courts which had 
been established by letters patent in colonies 
possessing an independent Legislature. 


Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mitte of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH—RITUALISTIC 
PRACTICES.—PETITIONS. 


Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH pre- 
sented five Petitions of Women of the United 
Kingdom against any Innovation in the 
customary Ceremonial of the Church of 
England. The noble Marquess said, that 
one of these petitions had 17,188 signa- 
tures. One of these petitions stated that 
in the event of a Royal Commission being 
appointed to inquire into Ritualistic Inno- 
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yations in the Church of England, there 
could be no confidence in the proceedings 
of such a Commission if right rev. Prelates 
were appointed thereto who were them 
selves compromised by the introduction of 
usages and practices which were rejected 
at the Reformation. The petitioners men- 
tioned the cases of the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese of Oxford, who had conducted a 
novel, unauthorized, and superstitious ser- 
vice for the “ Dedication of a Bell” in 
Bampton Church; the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, who used a similar unauthorized 
and superstitious ceremonial for a bell in 
Sherborne Church ; the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, who inaugurated by 
a special service a new order of Church 
ministers other than those authorized in 
the Prayer Book ; and the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester, who, in addition to novel 
proceedings in a private chapel, attended a 
special service in Chichester Cathedral in 
connection with ‘‘ the presentation of a 
pastoral staff,”” having profane Popish em- 
blems engraved thereon, and also held a 
highly-objectionable service for the conse- 
cration of a Lady Warden of a Tractarian 
sisterhood ; and prayed the House to adopt 
an Address to Her Majesty on the subject. 
Having read the petition at length, the 
noble Marquess was understood to urge in 
support of it that whilst he admitted that 
it was entirely in the province of the 
Crown, on issuing a Royal Commission, not 
only to nominate who should compose it, 
but also to lay down the Instructions under 
which it was to act, he was, nevertheless, 
justified in presenting this petition, and in 
briefly supporting the prayer of it. At 
the same time, he disclaimed any intention 
to speak offensively of Bishops in proceed- 
ing to substantiate the allegation which 
rendered it inexpedient that they should be 
members of such a Commission as that re- 
ferred to. He denied that there was the 
slightest authority for the Bishop of 
Chichester carrying a pastoral staff in pro- 
cession, or to justify the dedication of a 
bell by a religious ceremony, which was the 
more objectionable in the English Church 
because it was common in the Church of 
Rome. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he did not rise for the purpose of address- 
ing their Lordships on the general Ques- 
tion on which the noble Marquess had 
spoken at such length, but simply with the 
view of saying a few words on behalf of 
his right rev. Friend the Bishop of Oxford, 
who was unable to be present, and who 
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was anxious that the charge which had 
been brought against him by the noble 
Marquess should not be left in the position 
in which he had placed it, but that the 
House should be put in possession of the 
real facts of the case. He (the Duke of 
Marlborough) felt himself to a certain ex- 
tent justified in making a statement on 
what was a personal matter, inasmuch as, 
although he could not say that he was ac- 
tually of his own knowledge acquainted 
with the facts as they occurred, yet he 
was thoroughly well acquainted with the 
clergyman of the Church in which the cir- 
cumstences relating to the dedication of 
the bell in question took place; and that 
gentleman was, he could assure their Lord- 
ships, one of the most estimable, worthy, 
and moderate men in the diocese of Ox- 
ford, and a man, too, who was as little 
likely to promote or encourage anything of 
what was popularly termed a Tractarian 
character as any Churchman whom he 
knew. The Bishop of Oxford complained, 
and he thought not without reason, that 
the noble Marquess should bring so se- 
rious a charge against him as that of 
having violated the Act of Uniformity 
without having given him any notice what- 
ever that it was his intention to do so, and 
should have thought fit to bring it for- 
ward, too, at a time when the right rev. 
Prelate, in common with many of his right 
rev. Brethren, was necessarily absent in 
the performance of his duties during the 
period of Lent. But, without entering 
further into that point, he would leave 
their Lordships to form their own opi- 
nions as to the propriety of the way in 
which the subject had been introduced to 
their notice, and would content himself 
with reading what he believed to be an 
authentic account of what was called the 
dedication of the bell at Bampton Church. 
That account was as follows :— 


“A new bell, by great exertions of the pa- 
rishioners, was provided for Bampton ; and the 
vicar wrote to the Bishop stating the great wish 
of the parish that some religious service should 
accompany its erection. The Bishop consented 
to attend; they had in the Church the regular 
service of the day, and the Bishop preached a 
sermon, explaining the impiety and superstition 
of the Church of Rome in baptizing bells, and the 
piety of asking God’s blessing, as they were going 
to do, on this addition to His house of prayer. 
After the regular service in the Church, the con- 
gregation adjourned into the churchyard, and 
while the bell was raised, sang a hymn and said 
some prayers like those commonly used at laying 
a foundation stone—praying that the bell might 
call men to God’s house, might remind them to 
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hallow joy by prayer, and, as it tolled, to think of 
death in life.” 

That statement came from a private source; 
but their Lordships might, he thought, form 
some idea of the fairness with which the 
subject had been treated by the noble Mar- 
quess when he read an extract from a 
report of the proceedings on the occasion 
which had been published in a local paper, 
which report the noble Marquess had in 
his hand while he spoke, but from which 
he omitted to quote the passage to which he 
alluded. That passage was as follows :— 

“The Bishop’s sermon, taken from the Pro- 

phet Jeremiah, was one of the most striking and 
deeply spiritual discourses we have ever heard 
his Lordship deliver. In one part of it he gave 
an account of the first introduction of bells into 
the early churches, and described the gradual 
growth of those gross and baneful superstitions 
which formerly attended their erection, forcibly 
dwelling on the contrast between them and the 
offering up of our prayers that God would accept 
the work of our hands for His glory and for the 
benefit of His people.” 
He would only, in conclusion, bear his tes- 
timony to what the right rev. Prelate had 
accomplished, to his own knowledge, in the 
diocese of Oxford. He would state, from 
his own knowledge of the diocese of Ox- 
ford, that he knew nobody who was s0 
happy iu uniting moderate men of all shades 
of opinion and impressing them with the re- 
ligious character and fervour of his work 
than his right rev. Friend who presided 
over that diocese. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
he had not given the right rev. Prelate 
notice simply because he thought there 
was no time to be lost in drawing atten- 
tion to the subject before the appointment 
of the Royal Commission, of which the 
Bishop of Oxford, who seemed desirous of 
having a hand in everything, might wish 
to be a member —a position for holding 
which he (the Marquess of Westmeath) 
held he was incapacitated by what had 
taken place. He had no passage of any- 
thing relating to this subject in his hand 
which he had purposely omitted, and he 
did not understand the charge the noble 
Duke had made against him ; but if there 
had been anything omitted which was per- 
tinent to the case, it must have been that 
he was averse to overlay the subject with | 
too many quotations. 


Petitions to lie on the table. 


STATE OFFICES—THE NEW BUILDINGS. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Lorp REDESDALE said, he rose to 
The Duke of Marlborough 
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call attention to the state and character of 
the new Buildings which were being erected 
for the Government Offices near Downing 
Street, and to move for a Return in con- 
nection therewith. Their Lordships must 
have been struck with the great size of 
the buildings which had been already 
erected, and the incomplete state in which 
they were left, and also with the fact that 
no further progress was apparently being 
made to cover the site still vacant with the 
buildings necessary for the other offices, 
They understood that the new Foreign and 
India Offices were to be the first erected ; 
and he wished to know whether it was in- 
tended that those large buildings were to 
be occupied solely by those two Offices, or 
whether any other of the public Depart- 
ments would be accommodated in them, 
They all knew that it was much more ex- 
pensive to live in a large house than ina 
small one ; and it was a question of great 
importance to consider what additional ex- 
penditure would attend the transfer of the 
staff and business of those Offices from the 
old quarters to the new. He should there. 
fore like to know whether any estimate 
had been made of the difference of charge 
for the respective Offices in occupying the 
new buildings as compared with the charge 
for occupying the old ones. He was afraid 
that the great extra expense would not be 
fully compensated by great additional ad- 
vantage to the public. The new buildings 
were also of great height, and he did not 
know how they were to be usefully occu- 
pied. He supposed that all the documents 
and papers would be sent to the higher 
stories, which would be extremely incon- 
venient ; and that possibly some few of 
the attendants would live there. He wished 
likewise to ask whether it was intended to 
pull down the present Colonial Office before 
the new building was prepared for the re- 
ception of that Department. That, he con- 
ceived, would cause a most wanton expen- 
diture. He understood that when the 
Foreign Office was removed, the Colonial 
Office would be moved into its place; but 
all these temporary changes from one build- 
ing to another involved a large expense. 
He wished to know how much of the pro- 
perty in Parliament Street and King Street 
had been purchased for the extension of 
the new State Offices, whether any plan 
was in existence for the completion of those 
buildings, whether its execution was in 
the hands of the same architect as the 
rest, how it was to be carried out, and 
what offices were to be accommodated in 
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the buildings there erected? He should 
also like to have an answer to a Question 
which he had asked when those buildings 
were first projected — namely, how the 
buildings in Downing Street were to be 
joined to the new buildings? He thought 
it would be extremely difficult to make a 
good junction between them, and that the 
result when the work was completed would 
be eminently unsatisfactory. What, again, 
was proposed to be done on the south side 
of Charles Street, and with that portion of 
the ground which was lying waste? If it 
was intended for public offices, he supposed 
it would be requisite to purchase ground 
for the frontage towards Parliament Street, 
and also for the frontage towards the Park. 
He thought there ought to be a far more 
matured scheme for the accommodation of 
all these different public Departments ; and, 
as far as possible, none of the Departments 
should be removed until the new buildings 
intended for their use were ready for their 
reception. In that part of the town they 
had a large space now left in a disgraceful 
state as far as appearances went, and also 
in a most useless state as respected the 
public advantage. The subject was one 
which ought to be attended to, and that 
as speedily as possible. 

Moved, That there be laid before the House, 
Return of Property purchased in Parliament and 


King Streets for the Extension of the new State 
Offices. —( The Lord Redesdale.) 


Tae Duke or BUCKINGHAM said, 
the answer to that part of the noble Lord’s 
Question with regard to the ground bought 
as sites for the Public Offices which was 
now lying idle was,-that the House of 
Commons had not yet voted the money 
required for the buildings which were to 
occupy that ground, and therefore it was 
impossible to proceed with their erection. 
As to how much of the site fronting Par- 
liament Street had been purchased, he 
might state that a considerable portion of 
the freeholds and leaseholds had been 
bought. There were four properties re- 
maining, of which neither the freeholds 
nor the leases had been purchased. The 
present new buildings were to be entirely 
appropriated to the India Office and the 
Foreign Office. The new India Office had 
been built with funds supplied from the 
Indian revenue, and the amount paid to 
the Commissioners of Works for the portion 
of the land required for it was £86,000. 
Her Majesty’s Government had no juris- 
diction in respect to the interior arrange- 
ments of the India Office. The estimated 
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cost of the portion of the building which 
was to be occupied by the Foreign Office 
was £250,000, and the cost of the site 
£89,000. The new Foreign Office would 
contain accommodation for the clerks em- 
ployed in the Department, and for the 
papers belonging to the Office, which were 
formerly kept in the State Paper Office; and 
the necessary arrangements for printing 
and other matters connected with,the De- 
partment were likely to occupy the greater 
part, or nearly all, of the available room. 
The rooms in the new building were not so 
numerous as those in the old one, though 
they were larger. Large rooms were re- 
quired, and the upper portion of the build- 
ing was to be devoted to the storing of 
papers. A new Colonial Office was to be 
built, and the subject of the accommoda- 
tion was under the consideration of a Com- 
mission appointed by the Treasury to con- 
sider generally the question of the Public 
Offices. No one would deny the great im- 
portance of having the Public Offices toge- 
ther. To have one portion of the staff in one 
street, and another portion in another street, 
was most inconvenient; but until the House 
of Commons devoted sufficient funds to 
supply the requisite accommodation, the 
inconvenience and the expense must be 
borne. He had before him a letter from 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, stating that he did not 
think there was any reason to complain of 
the want of speed at which the works were 
proceeding. On the contrary, he stated 
that he had had to restrain the builders from 
proceeding too rapidly with some portions 
of the fine work. With regard to the 
ground fronting Charles Street, beyond the 
India Office, no plan had been agreed to 
with regard to its occupation. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he should 
like to know whether the House of Com- 
mons had been asked to vote the money 
necessary to carry on the required build- 
ings. He believed that if an application 
were made for a moderate sum of money it 
would be cheerfully met. The question he 
had asked why the houses fronting Charles 
Street had been pulled down if no plan was 
ready had not been answered. The ground, 
which was once profitably occupied, had 
been cleared, and was now unprofitable, 
and could not be made the site of new 
official buildings without further purchases 
being made at both ends, to the Park and 
to Parliament Street. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 9, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Buus — Resolution in 
Committee—Limerick Harbour. 

Ordered— Representation of the People (Ire- 
land); Game Laws (Scotland)* ; Mixed Mar- 
riages (Ireland) * ; Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions ;, Labouring Classes’ Dwellings Acts 
(1866) Amendment * ; Limerick Harbour.* 

First Reading — Representation of the People 
(Ireland) [115]; Game Laws (Scotland) * 
[116]; Limerick Harbour (Composition of 
Debt)* [117]; Labouring Classes’ Dwellings 
Acts (1866) Amendment * [118]; Corrupt 
Practices at Elections [119]; Mixed Mar- 
riages (Ireland) * [120]. 

Committee — Offices and Oaths [7]; Transub- 
stantiation, &c. Declaration Abolition [6]; 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) [104]; 
Public Libraries (Scotland) Acts Amendment * 
92 


Report—Offices and Oaths [7]; Transubstantia- 
tion, &c. Declaration Abolition [6]; Fortifi- 
cations (Provision for Expenses) [104] ; 
Public Libraries (Scotland) Acts Amendment * 


[92]. 
Third Reading— Criminal Law [8]; Policies 
of Insurance * [85], and passed. 


THE NEW FOREST—LICENSES TO 
SHOOT.—QUESTION, 

Coroner HAMLYN FANE said, he 
wished to ask, Whether it is proposed to 
maintain the license to shoot in the New 
Forest at its present rate of £20; and, 
further, whether the Government are 
aware that the said rate has caused great 
dissatisfaction to those residing in and 
around the Forest, and who greatly assist 
in the preservation of game for the Crown? 
He also wished to know what number of 
licenses have been granted under the Act 
of last Session ? 

Mr. HUNT said, he had to state, in re- 
ply, that it was intended to continue the 
present rate at which these licenses were 
granted. He was aware that dissatis- 
faction on the ground of that rate pre- 
vailed among those residing in and 
around the Forest, and perhaps it was 
not unnatural for those who had formerly 
enjoyed the privilege gratuitously to 
complain, even though it now cost them 
merely a nominal consideration. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
this regulation was made when the Act 
relating to the Crown Lands was under 
the consideration of the House, and there- 
fore all parties interested were fully aware 
of the change contemplated. With refer- 
ence to assistance in the preservation of 
game for the Crown, he believed there was 
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some reciprocity in the matter. He was 
not aware till a few minutes ago that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman intended to 
ask any Question as to the number of li- 
censes granted, and he therefore could not 
at present state the number. 


ELECTION PETITIONS COMMITTEES, 
QUESTION. 


Carrarys ARCHDALL said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, If, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the present tribunal 
for the trial of Election Petitions is a 
satisfactory tribunal ; and, whether he will 
consider the advisability of endeavouring 
to frame Clauses in the Bribery and Cor- 
ruption Bill which shall define the limits 
beyond which clerical interference becomes 
‘undue influence,” and which shall state 
the precise amount of violence required to 
constitute a ‘‘ general riot” at an Irish 
Election ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I hope to obtain leave to 
bring in a Bill on the subject of bribery, 
corruption, and undue influence to-night; 
perhaps I may induce the House to read 
it a second time on Thursdey ; and then 
on going into Committee my hon. and 
gallant Friend will have the opportunity 
of suggesting any clause he may deem 
advisable, if he thinks the provisions pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government are 
not adequately efficacious. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was unfor- 
tunately not present the previous even- 
ing, when the business for Thursday was 
arranged. He therefore wished to ask, 
whether the first Order would be the 
Representation of the People Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; there will be no disturb- 
ance of the arrangements made. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TREEBY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Why the 
Return ordered on the 16th May 1866, 
relative to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, has not been made; and, if he is 
able to inform the House when that Return 
will be laid upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. HUNT replied, that he was not 
able to give any precise information to 
his hon. Friend as to the cause of the 
delay, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
not being under the Treasury. He had, 
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however, made inquiry, and found that 
the preparation of the Returns had oc- 
cupied a very considerable time, for which 
he was not responsible. The Return, how- 
ever, had been laid on the table that day. 


UNJUST WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
CONVICTIONS.—-QUESTION, 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in his opinion, it 
is lawful for Magistrates in Petty Ses- 
sions to sit with closed doors, and, during 
the exclusion of the public, to convict 
persons charged with the offence of using 
unjust Weights and Measures; and, whe- 
ther he is aware of the fact that certain 
of the Metropolitan Magistrates have in 
such manner convicted persons so accused ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, it cer- 
tainly was not lawful for magistrates in 
petty sessions to sit with closed doors. 
It was an open court. With respect to 
the other question, whether he was aware 
of the fact that certain of the metropoli- 
tan magistrates had in such manner con- 
victed persons so accused, he had made 
inquiries, and thought his hon. and learned 
Friend must have made some mistake ; 
for out of the thirteen metropolitan 
courts, only two—Marylebone and Wands- 
worth—had any questions of weights and 
measures brought before them. In all 
these cases business had been conducted 
with open doors. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had been in 
error. He should have stated the Surrey 
magistrates instead of the metropolitan 
magistrates. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would make 
inquiry into any particular cases which 
might be brought under his notice. 

Lorv EUSTACE CECIL said, that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had promised to introduce a measure 
on this subject, and he should like to know 
when that promise would be fulfilled ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped to be 
able to introduce his promised Bill on the 
subject of Weights and Measures soon 
after Easter. 


CATTLE PLAGUE—EXHIBITIONS OF 
LIVE STOCK.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether the Privy Council have 
come to a decision, and if so what deci- 
sion, on the application of several Agri- 
cultural Societies for permission to hold 
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exhibitions of live stock during the sum- 
mer of the present year; and, whether such 
decision, if any, imposes any restrictions 
on the exhibitions of animals other than 
horned cattle ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGT, in reply, 
said, the Privy Council had had this 
subject under their consideration for a 
considerable time ; and being aware that 
there were five places in Engiand affected 
by the cattle plague, it was thought 
not advisable to alter the Order in Council 
of the 24th of March 1866, so as to al- 
low of exhibitions of lean (not fat stock), 
during the present summer. That Order 
in Council, he begged to add, applied only 








| to cattle, not to sheep nor to other animals. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION, 

In reply to Mr. Gregory, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raze EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it would be agree- 
able to Irish Members to fix the Landlord 
and Tenant Bill as the first Order on Mon- 
day, the 29th instant. In the present 
state of public business he should not be 
able to name another day. 


CANADIAN LOAN GUARANTEE, 
QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Waarmay, 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the secu- 
rity for the proper expenditure of the 
Canada loan was twofold. One clause 
prevented the Treasury from giving a 
guarantee until they were satisfied that 
local Acts provided for the raising, ex- 
pending, and appropriating the loan. 
Another clause provided that, in the 
event of any waste or excess in the ex- 
penditure of the loan, such waste or 
excess must be met by the Canadian 
revenue before any part thereof was 
applied to any other purpose. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—CLAUSE 3.—NOTICE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I placed on 
the Paper, without loss of time, certain 
Amendments which I proposed to move 
on the 3rd clause of the Parliamentary 
Representation Bill. But there is another 
Amendment which, though not on the 
clause, is so germane to it that I am 
desirous of giving notice of it for the 
convenience of the House. In the event 
of the adoption of the Amendment fixing 
the limit of the rateable valuable in Par- 
liamentary boroughs, I shall propose a 
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clause to provide that whenever the rate- 
able value of any tenement falls below £5 
by reason of the deduction of more than 
20 per cent from the gross estimated rental 
the occupier thereof may claim to vote, 
and may thereupon, if otherwise qualified, 
be registered. The object of the clause 
is to provide for certain cases of great in- 
equality of rating. I have stated merely 
the substance of the clause. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he rose to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the means adopted by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
for raising the share capital and exercising 
their borrowing powers under the various 
Acts of Parliament authorizing the con- 
struction of the main line and its exten- 
sions and branches. He should be want- 
ing in candour to the House did he not at 
once state that he felt that he had grievous 
reason to complain of what he conceived 
to be the unfair and improper manner in 
which his name had been so prominently 
put before the public in connection with 
thiscompany. It wasnot, however, upon 
his own account, but upon public grounds, 


that he asked the House to appoint this 


Committee, as he believed that a careful 
review of all that had transpired in connec- 
tion with this company by a Select Com- 
mittee of that House would teach the pub- 
lic some valuable lessons with respect to 
the legislation in the future for railway 
companies. In drawing the attention 
of the House to a few of the main 
circumstances connected with this com- 
pany, he might state, in the first place, 
that the line with its various branches 
was 136 miles in length, while no less 
than twenty-six Acts of Parliament, or 
something like an Act of Parliament for 
each five miles of the line, had been 
passed by that House in connection with 
this company. When the House took 
into consideration that these Acts had only 
been obtained after the severest competi- 
tion and at great cost, he thought it would 
concur in the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of permitting a single com- 
pany to indulge in such an excess of legis- 
lation. The whole line had been split up 
into five distinct undertakings, having 
their own separate capitals and interests, 
Mr. Gladstone 
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which were worked by the parent line at 
certain fixed rates and charges. No less 
than thirteen suits in Chancery had been 
instituted by the various interests con- 
nected with these separate lines, to deter- 
mine the rights of each against the others, 
There were twenty-four debenture powers 
arising out of these lines, and there were 
as many Chancery suits pending to deter. 
mine the rights under each ; there were 
twenty-nine separate share powers, and 
there were three separate share powers to 
be charged upon funds not yet created. 
He felt strongly that these facts formed 
a sufficient ground for inquiry by a Com- 
mittee without personal imputations being 
thrown upon any one. One fact that had 
come prominently before him in 1863, 
when he first knew the position of the com- 
pany, was that while the actual capital of 
the company consisted of several millions, 
the nominal capital, the holders of which 
alone possessed any control over the com- 
pany, only amounted to £700,000. He 
hoped that in all future railway legisla- 
tion, the House would feel the necessity 
for making some provision by which the 
debenture-holders and others having pecu- 
niary interest in a railway company might 
have a power of veto with regard to 
the undertaking of additional schemes 
by the company. He would also suggest 
that companies should possess the power 
of abandoning all such schemes as were 
actually found not to be required, which 
would be a source of great and imme- 
diate relief. With regard to the con- 
stitution of the Committee he shonld 
wish, if it were appointed, that its mem- 
bers should be chosen by the Commit- 
tee of Selection, so that it might com- 
mand the entire respect and confidence of 
the House and the country. Although 
in making this application he only had in 
view the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company, yet it would be quite 
possible, if the House should think fit, to 
extend the power of the Committee to in- 
quire into the circumstances connected 
with any other railway they might think 
proper. On these grounds he trusted the 
House would grant the Committee—and 
that the hon. Member for Maidstone would 
not press the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the means adopted by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company for raising 
the share capital and exercising their borrowing 
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powers under the various Acts of Parliament au- 
thorising the construction of the main line and 
its extensions and branches.”—(Sir Morton Peto.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I confess that, having listened 
to the terms of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bristol, I have great difficulty 
in ascertaining and in recognising the 
connection between the subject of his 
Motion and the duty of the House of 
Commons to investigate it. No doubt 
we all know that there have been great 
disasters in connection with the enter- 
prize, and I am sure that all who know 
personally the hon. Member for Bristol 
must regret that he has in any way been 
connected with those disasters. For my- 
self, I may say that I have recognised 
with admiration the enterprize and energy 
of his character, and I deeply regret that 
he should have been mixed up with these 
troubled affairs. The House must also 
sympathize with an hon. Member who 
has sat among us for so many years, and 
who has shown so many high qualities 
which entitle him to our respect. Still, I 
think we must hesitate before we author- 
ize—for the purpose of obtaining some 
object which it is natural that the hon. 
Gentleman should wish to attain—an in- 
vestigation into matters with which it 
appears to me the House of Commons has 
no concern. The undertaking with refer- 
ence to which this inquiry is sought is 
what, in comparison with the other pro- 
ceedings of this House, we may call a 
private speculation, and those who have 
become connected with it must be prepared 
to take upon themselves all the responsi- 
bilities which may have arisen in conse- 
quence of its affairs not having turned out 
satisfactorily. I ask the House to consider 
for a moment where the line is to be 
drawn in the event of our assenting to 
this application of the hon. Member. If, 
in the event of any observations having 
been made upon the conduct of any indi- 
vidual Member of this House, in connection 
with any transaction, however extensive, 
we are to be asked successively to grant 
a Committee of Inquiry, I wish to know 
where the line is to be drawn? If we are 
to examine into the affairs of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
whose affairs have never been brought 
before the House of Commons, and with 
which the House of Commons has no con- 
nection, why should we not investigate 
the affairs of any other railway company, 
and why should we limit such inquiries 
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to railway companies, and not extend 
them to the circumstances attending the 
failure of any great bank with which any 
Member of this House might be connected ? 
If we agree to enter into the investigation 
of the case of this railway company, would 
not that Member have a right to come 
forward and ask us to inquire into the 
affairs of that bank, on the ground that its 
failure had created a great sensation in 
the public mind, and that many persons 
had complained that they had been much 
injured by the conduct of the managers 
of the concern—the imputation being alto- 
gether false —and therefore that if we 
would investigate the matter it would be 
shown that, although unfortunate, the 
conduct of the managers had been strictly 
prudent? The energies of the House of 
Commons are sufficiently tasked at the 
present moment in dealing with questions 
affecting the public interest, and I very 
much regret, therefore, that the hon. 
Member for Bristol has found it necessary 
to make this Motion. I cannot advise the 
House to agree to the Motion; as, if they 
do adopt it, I am sure they will establish 
a precedent which they will afterwards 
very much regret. Under these circeum- 
stances, if the hon. Member for Bristol 
persists in his Motion I shall feel bound to 
oppose it. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Member for Maidstone whe- 
ther he intended to proceed with his 
Amendment, an Amendment which, from 
its wording, seemed to imply that the hon. 
Gentleman had some charges to make 
against certain hon. Members in that 
House? 

Mr. WHATMAN felt that, after the 
opinion that had been expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer given against the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, he should not be 
justified in persevering with his Amend- 
ment. At the same time, he wished it 
to be perfectly understood that he was 
willing to meet the hon. Gentlemen who 
were mentioned in the terms of his Motion 
in any way they might think proper. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: I do not 
know, Sir, whether we are to regard the 
last speech as equivalent to a challenge; 
but without entering into private matters 
of that nature, I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that an 
hon. Gentleman has placed upon the 
notice paper an Amendment couched in 
language clearly insinuating something 
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amounting to fraud on the part of three 
Members of this House, and that the 
hon. Gentleman does not substantiate his 
charges when called upon to do so. I do 
not know whether any breach of order 
has been committed; but, if not, I still 
think that the opinion of the House ought 
to be expressed in discouragement of con- 
duct which certainly constitutes a breach 
of the ordinary course of Parliamentary 
practice. 

Mx. WHATMAN said, he desired it to 
be perfectly understood that if it was the 
wish of the House he was quite prepared 
to make his statement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he rose to 
order. He believed that no hon. Mem- 
ber was in order in bringing under the 
consideration of the House the conduct of 
any hon. Member unless the conduct com- 
plained of had been committed by the hon. 
Member accused in his capdcity as Mem- 
ber of Parliament or in the House of Com- 
mons. He therefore submitted to the House 
that it would not be in order for the hon. 
Member for Maidstone to proceed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: A notice of a some- 
what personal nature has been placed on the 
Paper referring to the affairs of a certain 
railway company, and an hon. Member 
proposes to add to that Motion “and also 
into the means adopted” by certain Mem- 
bers of this House ‘for raising money” 
in connection with certain railway com- 
panies. An hon. Member who spoke just 
now says that the Amendment contains 
an insinuation of fraud. The words do 
not directly bear that construction. Whe- 
ther anything out of order may arise in 
the discussion proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone, it is not for me now 
to say; but there is nothing in the notice 
placed on the Paper that can be considered 
as a violation of order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I apprehend, Sir, 
that technically, the hon. Member for 
Maidstone would be prevented from giving 
his explanation to the House on the ground 
that he has already addressed us once. I 
think, however, that the wish of the House 
has been misunderstood by the hon. Gen- 
tleman in his very natural desire to vin- 
dicate himself from any imputation of 
cowardice in shrinking from proceeding 
with his Amendment. It was very na- 
tural and laudable, too, that any hon. 
Member who felt himself to be injurious- 
ly affected y that Amendment, should 
challenge its being proceeded with; but 
I do not believe that it is the wish of the 
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House that that course should be adopted, 
When my hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone rose in his place I expected 
that he would, as I think he is bound to 
do, disavow any imputation with regard 
to the three Members mentioned in the 
Amendment, and now that no charge has 
been made against those hon. Members, we 
ought to regard their conduct as in no 
degree affected. I trust, therefore, if this 
discussion does not proceed, as I do not 
believe it can proceed, that those three 
hon. Gentlemen, whose high character 
and untainted honour are well known to 
us, will be regarded as being still as free 
from dishonour or suspicion of crime as 
they ever have been. With regard to the 
original Motion I have little to say beyond 
echoing the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
both with regard to the just tribute he 
has paid to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bristol, a man who has obtained a high 
position in this country, by the exercise 
of rare talents, and who has adorned that 
position by his great virtues, and also in 
the course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has recommended the House to adopt, 
The right hon, Gentleman was perfectly 
right in representing to my hon. Friend 
that he has no Jocus standi in this House 
for proposing his Motion. It may be true, 
perhaps, that my hon. Friend might be 
justified in making such a Motion on the 
ground that railway companies solicit spe- 
cial Parliamentary powers, and that Par- 
liament itself claims greater powers over 
railway companies than it does over other 
companies; but still, when it becomes a 
question of policy, I think that the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are unanswer- 
able, and that we cannot draw the line 
between the case of those embarrassed 
railway companies and other companies in 
positions more or less analogous. The con- 
sequence of acceding to this proposition 
would probably be very considerable em- 
barrassment in the conduct of this inquiry, 
and undoubtedly great future embarrass- 
ment in dealing with the precedent which 
this Motion would set up. I hope, there- 
fore, my hon. Friend will consent to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the posi- 
tion in which the question then stood. The 
hon. Member for Bristol had moved for a 
Committee of Inquiry as regarded himself, 
whereupon the hon, Member for Maidstone 
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proposed an Amendment, asking inquiry 
into the conduct of other Members. The 
hon. Member placed on the paper, where 
it remained for several days, a notice re- 
flecting on the conduct of other hon. Mem- 
bers, and when he (Mr. T. Baring) asked 
him whether he meant to persist in his 
Motion, his answer was that he was ready 
to give him any explanation anywhere 
else, but that it was not his intention to 
‘proceed with the Motion. Hon. Members 
might say that the matter should drop 
there; but surely when a Gentleman said 
that although he did not mean to persist 
with his Motion, he was ready to proceed 
if the House wished him to do so, there 
was no real withdrawal of the Motion. 
He (Mr. T. Baring) thought the House was 
bound, in justice to the hon. Members 
whose names were mentioned in the 
Amendment, to allow the hon. Member to 
proceed. 

Mr. WATKIN said, he addressed the 
House with the deepest pain. The hon. 
Member for Maidstone was his Colleague 
in one important undertaking, and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huntingdon was 
his Colleague in another. For both he 
had great respect. Some years ago the 
shareholders and bondholders in the latter 
enterprize, then in much difficulty, put 
the whole concern into his hands, and it 
became his duty fully to investigate every- 
thing connected with it, and especially 
the transactions for which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon was responsible, and 
he was bound in duty to say that he had 
come away from that inquiry with admi- 
ration for the honour, uprightness, and 
the other high qualifications characteristic 
of the British merchant, by which the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Hunting- 
don had been distinguished. No doubt, 
the enterprize with which they were 
now both connected, had been unfortu- 
nate ; but if men were to be hunted down 
because any enterprize with which they 
were connected had been unfortunate, 
where was this persecution to stop? The 
hon. Member for Huntingdon had become 
connected with this undertaking in his 
capacity of agent for one of the colonies, 
and he stood by it through good report 
and through evil report, and risked his 
own money to a large extent, in order 
that the work might be completed in its 
integrity as a property. When the day 
of settlement arrived, the hon. Member 
had in his possession securities amounting 
to several hundred thousand pounds, given 
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to him to cover advances, which he might 
have realized for his own benefit; but, 
instead of doing so, he took his position 
as an ordinary creditor, in a manner that did 
him infinite credit, and he gave up these 
securities without condition. As represen- 
tative of the bondholders and chairman of 
the company, he felt bound to express his 
high admiration of such conduct. He 
might also mention that at a meeting of 
the company to which he had alluded, at 
which some of the largest bond and 
shareholders attended, a resolution of 
thanks was unanimously voted to the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon for the magna- 
nimous conduct which he had displayed. 

Mr. KIRKMAN HODGSON said, he 
desired to make a few observations, because 
he was personally interested in the implied 
charge against those concerned in the 
conduct of the Grand Trunk of Canada 
Railway. Any charge with reference to 
that matter which was brought against 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon should 
also be preferred against the hon. Member 
for Kendal and himself, for nothing con- 
nected with the financial arrangements of 
that undertaking had been done or sanc- 
tioned by the one which had not also been 
sanctioned by the others. He was, indeed, 
proud to regard himself as included in this 
implied censure; for nothing had been 
done in the matter by himself and those 
associated with him which he was not 
prepared to justify, defend, and explain 
in that House or before any tribunal what- 
ever; he would not say ‘‘ anywhere else,” 
because the phrase was capable of varied 
interpretations, but he would say that he 
was willing to meet those implied charges 
before the bondholders or shareholders, or 
any tribunal of law or equity. 

Mrz. WHATMAN said, that when he 
used the words referred to, he meant in 
that House or anywhere else. If he had 
appeared to go beyond what he ought to 
have done, he was now perfectly willing 
to express that he did not intend to attri- 
bute any personal act to the hon. Member 
for Huntingdon. He had merely raised 
this question on public grounds, and by 
reason of the confidence given to the public 
by so great a name being attached to the 
guarantee. If he had said one word more 
than he ought to have done he was willing 
to withdraw the expression. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, that the hon, 
Member for Maidstone had withdrawn the 
inferred charge against the hon. Member 
for Huntingdon, who was no doubt infi- 
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nitely obliged to him. With respect, how- 
ever, to himself, he could tell the hon. 
Gentleman that he was ready to meet any 
accusation which any hon. Member might 
make against him, either in the House or 
out of it; but he demanded from the hon. 
Member an explanation as to his grounds 
for making the accusation he had. As far 
as he understood the Amendment of the 
hon. Member, it charged him, in company 
with the hon. Member for Huntingdon 
and the hon. Baronet opposite, with some 
guilty conduct in respect of the raising of 
money for the Grand Trunk of Canada 
Railway. As a matter of fact, his con- 
nection with that railway was very 
simple. He was an original shareholder, 
and had paid cash for the full price of his 
shares, Originally those shares stood as 
a first charge on the concern; they had 
since been converted into a fourth charge, 
under an arrangement made by the hon. 
Member for Stockport, who had assured 
the shareholders that the arrangement re- 
ferred to was for their advantage. Pos- 
sibly it was so. (Mr. Warxry protested 


that he must explain.] He had great faith 
in the business qualities of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport. What he had said was 
not spoken as a covert charge; he had 


no doubt that the arrangement was to the 
benefit of the shareholders. Leaving that 
point, however, he remarked that all he 
had to say with reference to the concern 
was, that it had been unfortunate. Still, 
he insisted that it had been managed 
honestly; and not a breath of calumny 
had been raised against its conductors, ex- 
cept what had been thrust upon the House 
by the hon. Member for Maidstone. He 
was quite sure, however, that no Mem- 
ber of the House would believe that any 
of the hon. Gentlemen concerned in the 
management of that company had done 
anything inconsistent with professions of 
the highest possible character. But the 
hon. Member had also made some indefinite 
charge against him with reference to the 
raising of money for the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company. He asked 
him upon what authority he implied a 
charge; and, if no charge were implied, 
then what he meant to convey by his 
Amendment? The contents of the notice 
papers of the House were not circulated 
in the metropolis alone; they found their 
way to every part of the mercantile world; 
and the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
with its implied charge, had gone with 
the rest. The hon. Member was therefore 
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bound to tell the House what he meant. 
He especially desired him to explain him- 
self because he courted the opportunity to 
answer whatever statement the hon. Mem- 
ber might make. He could not, consist- 
ently with order, go into the history of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
himself. He admitted, however, that the 
firm with which he was connected had 
conducted the legal business of the com- 
pany for many years; and he ventured to 
say that there was no undertaking of 
greater public importance; nor had any 
undertaking been more independently and 
honourably promoted. The railway had 
been originated to meet the requirements 
of the landowners of Kent; and it had 
grown as necessity for it arose. It was 
first a line from Chatham to Canterbury, 
then it stretched from Canterbury to 
Dover, and finally obtained powers to run 
up to London, when it became a great 
undertaking. It had been unfortunate, 
but its misfortunes could nct be referred 
to him; and he called upon the hon. Mem- 
ber to substantiate his charges, or, if he 
could not do so, to withdraw them. He 
(Mr. Freshfield) could not be content to 
ride off on the high character of the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon, for he also had 
a character to lose—a character that was 
very dear tohim. He thought the hon. 
Member for Maidstone owed it to the 
House to proceed with his Motion. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that after 
the observations which had been made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire, he had no choice but to 
withdraw his Motion. At the same time, 
he could not refrain from thanking those 
right hon. Gentlemen for the courteous 
terms in which they had spoken of him. 
He was especially thankful to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. After having sat 
in the House for twenty years, with the 
exception of a brief interregnum, in poli- 
tical opposition to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the remarks which had fallen from 
him were extremely gratifying to his 
feelings. 

Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, he desired 
to repeat, in behalf of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone, that he had taken 
action in the matter simply because he 
was under the impression that the public 
desired some Parliamentary investigation 
into the financial questions he referred to. 
His hon. Friend also wished him to say 
that his sole motive for withdrawing the 
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Amendment was that the hon. Member 
for Bedford, who was the Chairman of the 
Committee of Elections, had told him that 
it was not the province of Committees of 
the House of Commons to inquire into 
matters connected with railways which 
had not previously come under the cogni- 
zance of the House. Thus the motive of 
his hon. Friend for giving notice of the 
Amendment was simply a public one; 
and his motive for withdrawing it was not 
to be traced to unwillingness to go into it. 

Mr. Senseant GASELEE said, that the 
hon. Member for Maidstone ought not only 
to be ready to retract, but he (Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee) thought it ought to be done al- 
most upon his knees. If the hon. Gentle- 
man could not speak himself—if he were 
a mere puppet in this matter—the hon. 
Gentleman should have come forward in 
a manly manner to express regret, and to 
make apology to those Gentlemen whom 
he had slandered. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Coronet FRENCH said, that in moving 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Representation of the People of Ireland, he 
should desire to explain the reason why 
on a previous occasion he had declined to 
relinquish his place on the list upon “a 
private Member’s night” in favour of the 
Government measure. He believed he 
was correct in stating that once only in 
the course of his thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in Parliament had an attempt 
been made to oust private Members from 
the position which they attained by the 
exercise of much personal watchfulness, 
and after the chances of the ballot. That 
attempt was made in the plenitude of Lord 
Palmerston’s sway, and proved unsuccess- 
ful. He was very anxious to have an 
opportunity of laying his views on this 
matter before the House previous to the 
Easter recess, so as to obtain the opinions 
at once of the Government and of the 
country upon the subject. He likewise 


felt that a proposal emanating from a 
private Member might not be inexpedient, 
seeing that the plans propounded by suc- 
cessive Governments in late years had 
shown a steady deterioration. By the 
Reform Act the registered voters in Ireland 
had certain modes appointed for them by 
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which they might place their names upon 
the register; £50 and £20 freeholders 
were enabled to register their right to vote 
for life, and those having a £10 interest 
could register for seven years, during which 
time their votes could not be questioned. 
When Earl Russell, however, brought for- 
ward his Reform Bill of 1850, he disre- 
garded these circumstances. But the Bill 
of 1850 introduced by Earl Russell ter- 
minated in the most unjustifiable manner 
the rights of these persons. The excuse 
given wasacurious one. These rights were 
extinguished in order that Ireland might 
have the benefit of a rating franchise—the 
very franchise which Earl Russell’s Go- 
vernment repudiated last year in England, 
and went out of office rather than consent 
to. The next measure on the subject was 
that proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford, which included a 
provision enabling Irish Peers to represent 
both county and borough constituencies, 
which was in direct contravention of the 
Actof Union. Very short work was made 
of that proposal; he himself presented to 
Lord Palmerston a protest, signed by 
eighty Members, against it, and the matter 
was abandoned. But more objectionable 
than anything else which had gone before 
was the measure which was brought for- 
ward last year by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. C. Fortescue). It proposed to unite 
two boroughs, sometimes at a distance of 
sixty miles apart, and then to semi-dis- 
franchise them. The first glance at the 
measure suggested that it must have been 
framed with the object of securing the seat 
of the principal Law Officer of the Crown. 
Of course, he did not insinuate that there 
had been any such object in view; but, 

remembering the time when Irish business 
was carried on by Lord Palmerston’s 
Government with hardly any official from 
Ireland in the House, it was not unnatural 
that when a Liberal Government had the 
assistance of two able men in Parliament 
they should endeavour to keep them there. 

He did not propose by the present Bill to 

disfranchise any boroughs in Ireland, but 

to group with them other towns in the 

vicinity, so that in no case would one 

borough have less than 1,000 voters. 

Neither did he propose, as former Bills 

had done, to give additional Members to 

Cork or Dublin. Cork had already eight 

Members, and admitting it to be the largest 

county in Ireland, it must be borne in 

mind that Mayo, Galway, and Donegal, 

the next in point of size, had only eight 
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Members collectively. What claim, then, 
could Cork, or Dublin either, successfully 
put forward to extra representation? One 
feature of the Bill of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Lancashire—the 
lodger franchise—he proposed to adopt ; 
but fancy franchises, whether literary or 
monetary, whether dependent on intel- 
lectual or pecuniary qualifications, he en- 
tirely threw aside. He proposed that the 
county franchise should be reduced from 
£12 to £8; which was the limit originally 
fixed by the Bill of Earl Russell in 1850, 
and he knew no reason why it should not 
be adopted now. Large reductions in the 
county franchise had been sanctioned, in 
principle at least, in England. The Go- 
vernment of last year proposed a reduction 
from £50 to £14; the present Bill fixed 
the limit at £15. If such large reductions 
were expedient and proper in England, 
what reason was there why a correspond- 
ing reduction should not take place in 
Ireland, from £12 to £8? There was 
another reason in favour of the reduction 
of the county franchise in Ireland. The 
reduced amount of the suffrage would give 
landlords a greater interest in keeping 
their tenants upon their land, and so tend 
to diminish emigration. With a reduced bo- 
rough suffrage from £8 to £4, there would 
be no difficulty in providing that every ex- 
isting borough in Ireland should have a con- 
stituency of 1,000 voters. Eight towns in 
Ireland already had more than 1,000 voters, 
and with these—namely, Belfast, Cork, 
Dublin, Galway, Limerick, Londonderry, 
Newry, and Waterford—he did not pro- 
pose to interfere. With twenty-five other 
boroughs, possessing very small constitu- 
encies, it would be necessary to deal. Port- 
arlington, for instance, had only seventy- 
five voters at present. And what he 
proposed was, in the case of those diminu- 
tive boroughs, to group with them other 
towns in the neighbourhood, so as to bring 
up the number of their voters to the pre- 
scribed limit. The towns to be grouped 
were the following :—Armagh, with Port- 
adown and Ballybay; Athlone, with Mul- 
lingar, Roscommon, and Longford; Ban- 
don, with Drummany, Macroom, and Ban- 
try; Carlow, with Athy, Tallow, and 
Bagnalstown; Carrickfergus, with Larn and 
Antrim ; Cashel with Thurles, Tipperary, 
and Nenagh; Coleraine, with Ballymena, 
Ballymoney, and Portrush; Clonmel, with 
Carrick-on-Suir, Carrickbeg, and Cahir; 
Dundalk, with Kells, Navan, and Trim ; 
Downpatrick, with Newtownards, New- 
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castle, and Donaghadee ; Drogheda, with 
Balbriggan ; Dungannon, with Omagh and 
Strabane; Dungarvan, with Lismore and 
Cappoquin; Ennis, with Kilrush, Ennis- 
timon, and Gort ; Enniskillen, with Mo. 
naghan, Ballyshannon, and Cavan; Kil- 
kenny, with Thomastown and Callan ; 
Kinsale, with Skibbereen and Clonakilty ; 
Lisburn, with Lurgan and Banbridge; 
Mallow, with Fermoy and Charleville; 
Portarlington, with Maryborough, Mount- 
mellick, and Tallamore; Sligo, with Bal. 
lyna, Ballymote, and Boyle; Wexford, 
with Gorey and Wicklow; New Ross, 
with Enniscorthy and Tagmon ; Tralee, 
with Killarney, Kenmare, and Dingle; 
and Youghal, with Queenstown and Mid- 
dleton. He also proposed to assimilate 
the Parliamentary and municipal bounda- 
ries of towns. This Bill had the merit, 
or demerit, of not being framed to fur- 
ther any particular interest, but had 
been prepared solely with a view of 
giving a fair and full representation to 
the whole country. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Government would allow him to 
bring in the Bill, so that it might be 
printed and circulated, in order that the 
Irish Members and the Irish people might 
at once have an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion as to its provisions. He 
courted criticism, was ready to adopt any 
improvement the House might consider 
desirable ; but, at the same time, was pre- 
pared and ready to defend the principle 
and detail of the measure against all 
comers. 

Mr. VANCE said, he did not think that 
the Bill which the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had sketched was likely to find 
much favour in that House, especially since 
the Government had promised to bring for- 
ward a Bill of their own shortly after 
Easter. In detailing the provisions of the 
Bill, the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had omitted to name the sum at which he 
proposed to fix the borough franchise. 
{Colonel Frencn: £4.] And the hon. 
Member proposed to have the county fran- 
chise at £8, the Government having fixed 
the English county franchise at £15. This 
did not seem to be right. The borough 
franchise in Ireland was now £12, and he 
did not think it could safely be reduced 
below that amount. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman then proposed to group 
towns with boroughs so as to make up the 
number of 1,000 voters, but perhaps he 
had not calculated how much the number 
of such boroughs would be increased when 
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the franchise was brought down to £4. 
He (Mr. Vance) thought that additional 
seats should be given for places in the 
province of Ulster, where there was great 
increase of wealth and commerce. Some 
other districts also had a claim for more 
Members ; and, indeed, he thought that 
Ireland, taken as a whole, had less Members 
than she was entitled to. He agreed that 
the proposition to allow Irish Peers to 
represent constituencies was very objec- 
tionable ; but he hoped that the Reform 
Bill for Ireland promised by Her Majesty’s 
Government would be founded on very 
different principles from those on which 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
proceeded. 

Lorp NAAS said, that the Government 
did not object to the introduction of the 
Bill, as it was desirable that the House 
should see the scheme which had been 
framed by so experienced a Member. He 
must, however, reserve the opportunity of 
expressing his opinion on the measure until 
a future occasion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Representation of the People 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Frencu and Mr. Marsa. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 115.] 


TOTNES ELECTIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Commissioners on Bribery 
and Corruption at the Elections for the 
Borough of Totnes; to the direct inter- 
ference of the Duke of Somerset in the 
political affairs of Totnes, which was sup- 
posed to have ceased with the year 1863 ; 
to the ejectment of Somerset tenants after 
the election in that year; and to the acts 
of bribery, corrupt practices, and intimida- 
tion habitually practised by Mr. Michel- 
more, steward to the Duke, and detailed in 
that Report. He said that he took this 
course with great regret, because he thought 
that the punishment which the borough of 
Totnes was to suffer would be sufficient for 
all the bribery and corruption which had 
been practised there for a number of years; 
and he should have been glad if the scenes 
that had been there enacted should, as far 
as the cognizance of the House was con- 
cerned, have been buried in oblivion. But 
a Question had been put to his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary the other 
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night, the answer to which led him to 
believe that an act of injustice was about 
to be committed by that House. He was 
anxious, before they sanctioned the pro- 
secution of any individual, that they should 
clearly understand who were the persons 
most prominent in bribery, corruption, 
eviction, and the manufacture of votes that 
had taken place in that borough. Pre- 
viously to the Reform Act Totnes had 
been a free borough, untainted with bribery 
and corruption ; but, after the passing of 
that Act the boundaries of the borough of 
Totnes were much enlarged. He found 
this statement in the Report of the Com- 
missioners— 

“ At the time of the Reform Bill the boundaries 
of the borough which had been the same as the 
Manor of Great Totnes were much enlarged, and 
those that were substituted, though drawn irregu- 
larly and from no fixed centre, took in that portion 
of the adjacent country on which most houses had 
been built. This portion contained the Manor of 
Little Totnes and also the Manor of Bridgetown, 
which was divided from the town proper of Totnes 
by the river Dart. The owner of both these Manors 
was the Duke of Somerset, who thus for the first 
time acquired weight in the political affairs of the 
then borough.” 

He might observe that Totnes was not 
exceptional in that respect. In the settle- 
ment of the boundaries consequent on the 
Reform Act, whenever the property of a 
Liberal or Whig proprietor was found 
adjacent to such a place as Totnes, those 
who had the settlement of the boundaries 
managed to include that property. After 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the Duke 
of Somerset represented Totnes till the 
death of his father, when Lord Gifford 
became what was called the ducal can- 
didate. For to such a depth had the 
borough of Totnes fallen that it was no 
longer the borough which returned a 
Member to represent the opinions of the 
burgesses of Totnes or of the inhabitants 
of the ‘surrounding district, but it became 
plain that a Member was returned to 
represent the interests, and the interests 
alone, of the Duke of Somerset. The Re- 
port of the Commissioners further stated— 


“In 1855 the then Duke of Somerset died, and 
Lord Seymour's succession to the peerage creating 
a vacancy in the borough, the Earl of Gifford, as 
the ducal representative, was elected without a 
contest. We had no proof of any corrupt prac- 
tices having prevailed at this uncontested election ; 
we have not, therefore, inquired into the details of 
preceding elections except where they throw light 
on the conduct of persons concerned in the elections 
of 1857, 1859, 1862, 1863, and 1865. After the 
election of the Earl of Gifford the disunion that up 
to that time had existed in the Liberal party became 
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less, the two sections were brought nearer together, 
and agreed to work in concert for the furtherance 
of the Liberal cause. No unity in money arrange- 
ments existed, but the exercise of the Somerset 
interest in favour of the independent Liberal was 
clearly thought an equivalent for money to be 
spent by the latter. Although during the life of 
the Earl of Gifford money was not required to 
secure his seat, yet throughout the time that he 
represented Totnes considerable sums were spent 
in bribery on behalf of the independent Liberal 
candidate, and on the Earl of Gifford’s death had 
to be further expended in order to protect the 
Somerset Member, who had hitherto been con- 
sidered safe.” 

It appeared, then, that it became necessary, 
in order to maintain the Duke of Somerset’s 
power and influence, to create new votes ; 
and, as the Reform Act of 1832 had included 
within the limits of the borough a large 
portion of the Duke of Somerset’s pro- 
perty, the Duke and his agents were 
thereby enabled to manufacture qualifica- 
tions. 

The Report of the Commissioners said— 


“The power of creating votes was largely in- 
creased by the quantity of meadow land brought 
within the limits of the borough at the Reform 
Bill. Sheds of a better and more expensive cha- 
racter than had hitherto existed were erected on 
the different fields, and a manufactured qualifica- 
tion of £10 for ‘buildings with land’ was thus 
obtained. This system of creating qualifications, 
though adopted by both sides, hag added a large 
number of votes to the Liberal interest, and is 
now only available to any extent to that party.” 


He would presently call the attention of 
the House to the use which was afterwards 
made of these new votes. In 1863 the 
Earl of Gifford died, and Mr. Alfred 
Seymour, at present Member for Totnes, 
and Mr. Dent became candidates for the 
vacant seat. The Commissioners’ Report 
stated— 

“The Earl of Gifford died in January, 1863, 
and immediately Mr. Alfred Seymour and Mr. 
Dent presented themselves as candidates. Mr. 
Seymour sent to Totnes the sum of £1,000, which 
was paid into the account of the Messrs. Michel- 
more with the National Provincial Bank. We 
cannot accurately discover the amount brought 
down upon this occasion by Mr. Dent or his 
adviser, Mr. Mitchell. The only way by which 
the Conservative candidate could win the election 
was by the purchase of a number of votes in 
Bridgetown, tenants of small holdings under the 
Duke, who might, by the temptation of very large 
sums, be induced to brave the penalty of certain 
eviction from their holdings. Fifteen of these 
people were thus bought at prices varying from 
£60 to £150 a head, but they were not enough to 
turn the scale in Mr. Dent’s favour.” 


Though he did not believe that the 

Duke of Somerset gave any direct instruc- 

tions to his agent to take any particular 

course, he knew what was going on, and 
Sir Lawrence Palk 
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expressed no censure of the proceedings. 
Therefore, in some respects, the noble 
Duke was answerable for the acts of his 
steward on that occasion. The Report 
further stated— 

“ Immediately after the election notices to quit 
were served on almost all the Somerset tenants 
who had voted against Mr. Seymour, and they 
were eventually turned out, care being taken by 
the other party to find other houses and fields for 
them within the borough. These evictions were 
brought to the knowledge of the Duke of Somerset, 
who, informed by his agent (himself guilty of 
bribery at the same election) that the evicted 
tenants were turned out because they had received 
bribes, made no further inquiries . . . . In 
the year 1863 the Duke became lord-lieutenant 
of the county ; the whole of the Somerset property 
within the borough had been worked for the 
manufacture of votes, by the addition of buildings 
to land. The tenants admitted to the holdings 
(all of which are tenancies from year to year) have 
been admitted by the Duke’s agent on the under- 
standing, expressed or implied, that they were to 
vote for the Somerset Member at all events. This 
manufacturing of votes and this understanding 
with the tenant, was known to and approved by 
the present Duke of Somerset. in his system 
of dealing with these persons the Duke’s agent 
has had continually in view the strengthening 
the political power of his employer. It does not 
appear that the Duke inquired into the manner in 
which his agents were using their influence over 
the ducal tenantry.” 


All that the Duke of Somerset really got 
appeared plain from the following state- 
ment in the Report :— 

“The trouble of approving of candidate and the 
payment of £40 per annum to the registration 
seem to be all the Duke really gave up, as the 
Somerset influence, in the absence of any specific 
directions by the Duke to his agent, was still 
exercised in the same way and manner as it had 
been of old. The registration expenses, however, 
were not to be under the same regulations as 
heretofore, and consequently we find Mr. Pender 
and Mr. Seymour each paying a sum of £250 per 
annum nominally for the expenses of registration, 
but, in reality, for charges entailed by illegal pay- 
ments made by Mr. Michelmore.” 

He had now brought the House to the 
period when the Duke of Somerset re- 
frained from active participation in the 
politics of the borough of Totnes; and he 
now came to the election of 1865. Messrs. 
Pender and Seymour intended to come for- 
ward as candidates again ; but, as Totnes 
had enjoyed the luxury and expenditure 
of contested elections, and as that luxury 
was only to be obtained by getting some 
persons to contest the borough with Mr. 
Pender and Mr. Seymour, great efforts 
were made to find a gentleman who pos- 
sessed courage enough to contest the bo- 
rough. A deputation of Conservative 
gentlemen accordingly came up to London 
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in search of such a party, and they applied | in such transactions, and had shown him- 
to Mr. Spofforth, of the firm of Messrs. | self so active in destroying the valuable 
Baxter, Rose, and Norton, for his valuable | evidence which was required by the Com- 


advice and assistance in the matter. 


The | missioners. He could not view that ap- 


first gentleman suggested by Mr. Spofforth, | pointment in any other light than as a 


who enjoyed the reputation of being an 
active agent for the Conservative party, 


| 


reward for those great and eminent ser- 
vices which he had described. He had 


was Mr. Kennard. The latter gentleman | now shown that the noble Duke had used 


went down to Totnes and made his obser- 
vations there. On ascertaining the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he refused, as 
became a man of the highest honour, to 
owe his seat in the House of Commons to 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton; and 
thereupon declined to contest the borough. 
Mr. Spofforth speedily discovered another 
candidate in the person of Colonel Dawkins, 
who was willing to become a candidate at 
the election in question, was prepared with 
asum of £2,000 for legal expenses, and 
with him was soon afterwards associated 
another gentleman—Commander Pim— 
and between them they spent the sum of 
£4,559 16s. 8d. The Liberal party, on the 
other hand, were not backward. Large 
sums were provided by them and spent in 
bribery, a magistrate of the borough and 
the Duke of Somerset's steward taking 
part in the transaction. On that occasion, 
as the Report stated— 


“Open house was kept at this as at former 
elections, both on and before the polling day, at 
both hotels—by the Liberals at the Seymour Arms, 
and by the Conservatives at the Seven Stars—at 
the expense of the four candidates. A petition 
was threatened on the declaration of the poll, and 
as it was feared that the treating which had gone 
on at the Seymour Arms might vitiate the elec- 
tion of the Liberal Members, it was thought well 
so to arrange the accounts kept in the books of 
the hotel as to present the appearance of entries 
having been made to each person of the refresh- 
ments supplied to him, although these refresh- 
ments had originally been charged to one ac- 
count, headed ‘ Pender and Seymour.’ Accord- 
ingly,a Mr. Cross destroyed two pages tn the 
day-book containing the account, and substituted 
other pages containing the same items, but 
charged to different individuals. Mr. Samuel 
Parnell, since that time appointed postmaster at 
Totnes, performed a similar operation upon the 
hotel ledger. These facts were done to prevent 
an objection to the retura on account of treating 
from being available in case ofa petition.” 


Soon after the election Parnell was ap- 
pointed to the Post Office at Totnes. Now 
he had no means of ascertaining who re- 
commended this gentleman to the consi- 
deration of the Treasury. He could not 
suppose for a moment that any Member 
of that House would be willing to recom- 
mend any person for promotion in Her 
Majesty’s service who had been concerned 





| his influence in the manufacture of votes 


—he had shown that Members of Parlia- 
ment had provided the means for bribery 
and corruption—he had shown that an 
active agent and steward of the Duke of 
Somerset had evicted those tenants who 
refused to vote for his Grace’s candidate— 
he had shown that a man who had been 
actively engaged in bribery and getting 
rid of the information required by the 
Commissioners in order to ascertain the 
truth, had been promoted in the Post 
Office—he had shown that there were 
magistrates in the borough of Totnes who 
were acting as tools of those who provided 
the money for bribery—he had shown that 
in London there were eminent solicitors 
and firms prepared to find candidates of 
‘“‘commercial ability” for any borough 
where they might be wanted ;—and he 
asked if such acts, which he ventured to 
characterize as offences and a disgrace to 
that House, could be adequately punished 
by proceedings against an obscure inn- 
keeper in the borough of Totnes. If it 
was the opinion of the House that the 
offences committed at Totnes were such 
as to call for the immediate and decided 
action of the House, far be it from him to 
protest against that decision; he only 
asked, in the name of honesty and honour, 
that fair play and equal justice should be 
meted out to all. If the innkeeper of 
Totnes was to be brought to the bar of 
public opinion, let them place at the same 
bar those who had been the fons et origo 
malorum, who had created votes, evicted 
their tenants, found the means of bribery 
and the tools by which it was committed, 
and let even-handed justice be dealt to 
all. It would be a misfortune for the 
country ifthe day should ever arrive when 
there was found to be one law for him 
who was poor and had no local influence, 
and another for him who possessed the 
largest estate in the county, and enjoyed 
one of the noblest titles in the realm, and 
who was an honoured and valued servant 
of the Crown. He repeated, let all who 
were guilty or suspected of these mal- 
practices, or any other malpractices, be 
sent to the same bar, and receive con- 
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demnation or acquittal on the same terms. 
He might also venture to summon the 
House itself to the same bar, because in his 
conscience he could not believe that where 
there were so many men of eminent legal 
acquirement, of knowledge, research, and 
energy, they could not long ago have made 
bribery and corruption impossible, if they 
had chosen to apply themselves earnestly 
to the subject. In one of the journals of 
that morning appeared a letter, bearing 
upon this subject, from one of the most 
eminent and venerable men of the day—a 
man whose fame was already established 
in the history and literature of this coun- 
try —he alluded to Lord Brougham. 
With the leave of that House he would 
read the observations of that noble and 
learned Lord— 


“To the Editor of The Times. 

“ Sir,—I trouble you with a few lines on the 
important question of household suffrage. It 
ought to be granted fairly and frankly, and not 
loaded with conditions and exceptions which 
render it unavailing. The only condition that I 
see is an absolutely essential one is, that the 
house should have been owned or occupied by 
tenants or lodgers for two years. I should not 
much object to a rating of a certain amount, but 
I think that immaterial, as my reliance is upon 
the two years, for owners, or tenants, or lodgers ; 
but I would punish with the treadmill all who re- 
ceive or offer bribes. When the slave trade 
existed its profits were such that men ran the 
risk of capture and forfeiture ; but when my Act 
made it punishable by transportation, no one 
chose to run the risk, and the abominable traffic 
was entirely extirpated. I believe the same re- 
sult would happen with bribery.—I have the 
honour to be yours faithfully, 

“ Cannes, April 5.” Brovenam.” 
He would not trespass longer on the at- 
tention of the House. His object now in 
submitting this question to the House was 
not to screen any one individual from jus- 
tice, but simply to defend a man whom he 
admitted to be guilty from being supposed 
to be more guilty than others who were 
nevertheless vastly superior to him in 
wealth and station; to ask the House to 
do one thing or another, either not to pro- 
ceed against this poor innkeeper or to in- 
sist that all who were implicated in these 
cases of bribery and corruption should 
stand at the same bar. He hoped he 
should not appeal to the House in vain, 
and he begged to move a Resolution to 
this effect— 


“ That before proceedings be taken against any 
of the Parties convicted of Bribery at the Totnes 
Election a list of those about to be prosecuted 
be laid upon the Table of this House,” 


Sir Lawrence Palk 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That before proceedings be taken against any 
of the Parties convicted of Bribery at the Totnes 
Election a list of those about to be prosecuted be 
laid upon the Table of this House.” — (Sir 
Lawrence Palk.) 


Mr. A. SEYMOUR said, it was not his 
duty in any way to defend the Duke of 
Somerset from the attack made upon him 
by the hon. Baronet. In the first place, 
he could not defend the noble Duke in this 
matter, because he was entirely ignorant 
of the mode in which his Grace managed 
his property. It was a matter in which 
he (Mr. A. Seymour) had taken no con- 
cern whatever. Whatever information he 
had on this subject was obtained from the 
same sources as those which were open to 
the hon. Baronet. The defence of the 
noble Duke he believed was in much abler 
hands than his ; but having been referred 
to so personally by the hon. Baronet, and 
in terms—the propriety and good taste of 
which he might be allowed to question— 
he ventured to trespass on the attention of 
the House. He would confine himself 
to replying by a few remarks:io what the 
hon. Baronet had said. In the first place, 
he could assure the House that he had had 
no communication with the Duke of Somer- 
set upon this question, having carefully 
refrained from any such communication 
either directly or indirectly. Indeed, he 
was not aware what steps were to be taken 
in regard to his defence until he had 
entered the House that evening. He 
felt that the character of the noble Duke 
stood far too high in this country to render 
any defence of his Grace at all necessary. 
With regard to his (Mr. A. Seymour’s) 
candidature for the borough of Totnes, 
he had one interview with his Grace, 
and one only. That interview was fully 
detailed in the blue book, which was open 
to the inspection of any Member who was 
desirous of obtaining a full account of the 
circumstances of the case. In that one 
interview his Grace plainly stated that he 
had no power whatever to name a Member 
for the borough ; but that if he chose to go 
down as a candidate he might have his 
(the noble Duke’s) support ; but his Grace 
added that his success must depend on him- 
self (Mr. A. Seymour), by making himself 
agreeable to the gentlemen of Totnes. 
[Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might laugh; but he believed it was a 
notorious fact that the Duke of Somerset at 
that time did leave the choice of the Mem- 
ber for the borough to the leading Liberals 
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of Totnes. Happening to have been a can- 
didate for Exeter, his name became well 
known, although he would not say that his 
relationship to his Grace had not something 
to do with his nomination as a candidate 
for Totnes; but having arrived at that 
point, when he became a candidate, he 
must entirely decline to follow the hon. 
Baronet into all those questions and cir- 
cumstances into which he had gone. Hav- 
ing been absent when the matter was pre- 
viously discussed, he had had no op- 
portunity of justifying himself before the 
House. He trusted that in the delicate 
position in which he was then placed, they 
would hear what he had to say in ex- 
planation, and that hon. Gentlemen would 
remember that if there was to be retro- 
spective action, it should also include 
those hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House who were implicated in the 
same degree as himself. He had no wish 
to justify anything which might have hap- 
pened. He was, in fact, placed under very 
peculiar circumstances. [ Laughter. | Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might laugh, and he 
trusted that they were all of them in a 
position to be able to deny any accusation 
that might be brought against them of a 
similar kind. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for South Devon had made broad his 
phylactery, and had embroidered the hem 
of his garment with “ purity and virtue ;” 
but he trusted when the time came—and 
it might shortly occur—when the hon. 
Baronet went down to his own county, 
they would no longer hear those stories 
which were so rife in Devonshire and were 
so well known to all Devonshire men. 
The hon. 3aronet whilst attacking his 
(Mr. A. Seymour’s) noble Relative was 
endavouring to raise for himself what he 
might consider an appanage of his house 
—the enfranchisement of Torquay, and at 
the same time obtain a lesson of manage- 
ment in these matters. He trusted it 
would be a healthy constituency; but he 
could not think that a place ‘‘ where 
wealth accumulates and men decay ” could 
produce a healthy constituency. He cor- 
dially endorsed the sentiment which the 
late Attorney General uttered in reference 
to Lancaster. No man had a stronger 
opinion than he (Mr. A. Seymour) had 
against bribery and corruption, and he had 
always denounced it in public and in 
private. The late Attorney General said 
it was in the power of any constituency 
to prevent bribery, and that 600 pure 
men might have prevented it at Lan- 
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easter. Now, he was inclined to go 
further than that, and to say that six 
leading men on each side could put a 
stop to bribery in any borough, however 
large it might be. They might legislate 
upon bribery and corruption ; but, in his 
opinion, the only effectual mode of pre- 
venting it was to bring public opinion, as 
in the case of duelling, to bear upon it. 
The hon. Baronet had asked why some 
were to be brought to judgment whilst 
others were allowed to escape; but the hon. 
Baronet had read the blue book to little 
advantage, if he imagined that the inn- 
keeper, in this instance, was to be tried 
for bribery. He was to be tried for direct 
perjury. It was possible, as the hon. Ba- 
ronet had stated, that some of the great 
Whig landlords had increased their bo- 
roughs at the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and so had Gentlemen who held 
opposite opinions and were lords paramount 
in other boroughs. If, asthe hon. Baronet 
had said, Totnes only represented the 
ducal house, how was it that Mr. Spofforth, 
who was in constant communication with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, recommended 
Gentlemen to go down, and with a com- 
mercial spirit as it was called, and with 
money in their pockets, to contest the bo- 
rough? Could the hon. Baronet defend 
that conduct ? Did he only see the “‘ beam 
that is in our eyes’ and not see the “ mote 
that isin his owneye?” If that was the 
case, as there was every reason to believe, 
how could hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
the conscience to stand up in that House 
and raise their voices against bribery 
and corruption? The hon. Baronet had, 
however, entirely acquitted the Duke of 
Somerset of any improper action in the 
election. He said that the Duke did 
not instruct his agent as to any particular 
course he was to adopt with reference 
to the election. Of what, then, did he 
accuse him? With reference to Mr. 
Kennard, if the hon. Baronet had in- 
quired a little further, he would have 
found that that Gentleman did not quit 
Totnes until he knew that if he contested 
the borough he would meet with certain 
defeat. Further inquiry would have 
shown the hon. Baronet that one gentle- 
man (Colonel Dawkins, of whom he wished 
to speak in terms of the greatest possible 
respect) had been told by an agent of the 
Conservative party that it was of no use to 
go down to Totnes without an enormous 
sum of money. [‘Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
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sneer; but let them take care that their 
own hands were clean. Now he (Mr. A. 
Seymour) would inform the House what 
his conduct had been in the matter. He 
happened to travel to Totnes in the same 
carriage with an intimate friend of Colonel 
Dawkins’, and another gentleman, who it 
appeared was going to Totnes to take off 
the stray votes and stand the possible 
chance of coming in with Colonel Daw- 
kins. Upon ascertaining the object they 
had in view, he pursued a course which 
he thought every Gentleman so situated 
should do, and which would receive the 
approval of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He took out of his pocket his private 
poll-book, which contained entries of how 
every elector at Totnes was expected to 
vote, and handed it to Colonel Dawkins’ 
friend and the other gentleman, in order 
that they might form their own opinion of 
their chance of success; and if afterwards 
they spent their money, and did not come 
in, it would be their own fault. After 
looking over it carefully, one of the gen- 
tlemen, seeing that it would be hopeless 
to contest the election, at once returned 
to London, where, no doubt, he saw Mr. 
Spofforth. That, he thought, was the best 
thing he could do between gentlemen. 
It saved one gentleman, at any rate, from 
putting himself in a disagreeable position, 
and had Colonel Dawkins pursued a simi- 
lar course it would have been better pos- 
sibly for him also. Though he did not 
suppose that he had justified himself in the 
eyes of the House from the finding of the 
Royal Commissioners, yet he thought that 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite had found 
themselves in his position they would 
have acted very much as he had done. 
At the time that he stood for the place he 
was utterly ignorant of its venality, and, 
considering the particular influence that 
was offered to him, he thought the most 
hypercritical Gentleman opposite would 
have accepted, as he did, that support, 
and he accordingly paid a certain sum of 
money—certainly not an extravagant sum, 
he thought—with which to clear off some 
back debts and subscriptions. He thought 
hon. Gentlemen had sufficient election ex- 
perience to know what back debts were; 
but after what had been stated by the 
hon. Baronet he felt bound in justice to 
himself to make that statement. He paid, 
as he had stated, not a very extravagant 
sum for that purpose, and some long time 
after finding that a certain sum besides 
had been spent he felt bound as a man of 
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honour to pay that also, and he did so. 
He only did what every hon. Gentleman 
would do—repay money which he found 
had been spent in his service. He had 
been found by the Commissioners as an 
approving and assenting party to bribery, 
when in fact he was utterly and entirely 
ignorant of it. He had nothing further 
to say in defence of his conduct, and he 
thanked the House for having so patiently 
listened to his statement. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
in the observations which he was desir. 
ous of making in defence of the conduct 
of the Duke of Somerset, he should en- 
deavour most studiously to abstain from 
everything which he might not reasonably 
hope would command the assent and ap- 
proval of hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House, because in a matter of this de- 
scription he was anxious to avoid anything 
like a party tone. The hon. Baronet who 
introduced the subject had stated that it 
was not his object to bring any individual 
under the censure of the House; but to 
advocate impartial justice, in order that 
all who were implicated in bribery and 
corruption at Totnes might be dealt with 
equally and fairly by the Horse. He did 
not oppose that principle, neither would the 
Duke of Somerset, on that or any other 
occasion. The Duke of Somerset sub- 
mitted himself unreservedly to the judg- 
ment of the House, and to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. The noble Duke was the last 
man who would justify bribery and cor- 
ruption, and he believed, moreover, that 
he was the last man whom the House 
would consider likely to have been either 
directly or indirectly implicated in any- 
thing of the kind. If he were so impli- 
cated great would be the sorrow and re- 
gret all would feel that a man who had 
hitherto stood so high in public estimation, 
who had done so much good service to 
the country, and who had been so gene- 
rally esteemed, should have condescended 
to so great an error. On the other hand, 
he (Sir Roundell Palmer) felt sure that 
the House would not very willingly re- 
ceive or believe vague accusations of that 
kind, but that they would candidly and 
fairly do that justice to the Duke of 
Somerset which would be due to any one 
of the meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
He asked no more for the Duke of Somer- 
set. The true history of the Duke of 
Somerset’s connection with the borough 
of Totnes was to be found in the Duke’s 
evidence, appended to the Commissioners’ 
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Report, from a perusal of which it would 
be seen that his Grace’s hands were as per- 
fectly clean and pure from any species of 
participation, either directly or indirectly, 
in bribery or corruption, or in any other 
illegal or improper practice, as those of 
the purest Member of that House. The 
Duke of Somerset's connection with Totnes 
commenced in 1834, and he represented 
that borough for a period of twenty-one 
years, until in 1855, on the death of his 
father, he succeeded to the Dukedom. So 
far from his being indebted for his seat to 
the use of bribery, corruption, or intimi- 
dation, he was, in fact, from the general esti- 
mation in which he was held, supported 
by both Liberals and Conservatives, and 
was invariably returned at the head of 
the poll. And when, moreover, an oppo- 
sition did come, it came from a certain 
section of the Liberals and not from the 
Conservatives of the borough. Since he had 
ceased to be the Member for the borough 
he had on only two occasions—and only 
when requested to do so—recommended 
gentlemen to the constituency. The first 
was the late Earl of Gifford (at that time he 
was not related or connected with the noble 
Duke), and afterwards the present Mem- 
ber for the borough ; but on each occasion 
he had acted with the distinct understand- 
ing that he could do no more than recom- 
mend those gentlemen to the constituency, 
and that they must do everything else for 
themselves. In 1863, when his Grace be- 
came the lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Devon, he expressed his desire to his 
agent to separate himself from the politics 
of the borough, and he declined from that 
time to be concerned in the personal selec- 
tion or recommendation of any candidate. 
He even ceased to make the moderate 
payment of £40 towards the bond fide 
registration expenses of the borough, 
and beyond that he had exercised no 
kind of influence upon the elections for 
Totnes, except that which, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen were aware, was inseparable from 
the position of a resident neighbouring 
proprietor, having considerable possessions 
and an historical name, if he were a per- 
son well discharging his duty in public 
and in private life. With regard to cor- 
rupt practices, the Royal Commissioners 
expressly exonerated his Grace from any 
connection or participation in them; the 
very questions put to him by the Royal 
Commisioners showed that they had not 
heard anything that could in the least de- 
gree bear the appearance of implicating his 
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Grace in any way with corrupt practices, 
In fact, the Commissioners stated that down 
to 1855 no money was spent illegally in 
behalf of the Somerset candidate ; the Duke 
himself (then Lord Seymour) having been 
the only Somerset candidate from 1834. The 
Commissioners stated that bribery was first 
resorted to by the Conservative party in 
order to counteract the territorial influ- 
ence of the Somerset family; and, as the 
House well knew, the final result was that 
all parties in the borough resorted to the 
same practices, but the Duke was in no 
way responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
the result. In 1841, when Mr. Barry 
Baldwin contested the borough on Conser- 
vative principles, the Duke of Somerset, 
fearing that money would be spent, came 
to an arrangement with the opposite party 
whereby the representation was to be 
divided between the Duke and a Conser- 
vative. That arrangement continued till 
1855, when his Grace ceased to repre- 
sent the borough; and from that time to 
the present there was not the slightest sug- 
gestion that his Grace was directly or in- 
directly cognizant that any bribery was 
going on by his agents or by any one over 
whom he could exercise any authority or 
control. The hon. Baronet, he believed, 
did not accuse the noble Duke of partici- 
pating in such practices. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALEK said, that his 
remarks related exclusively to the evic- 
tions practised on the Somerset property. 

Ste ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
was under the impression that that was the 
hon. Baronet’s meaning, and his explana- 
tion relieved him (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
from the necessity of saying more upon 
that part of the question. No one could 
regret more than the Duke of Somerset 
to find by the report that persons who 
were undoubtedly his agents—men hold- 
ing important positions in the borough, 
and who were the agents also of other 
landed proprietors—should have connected 
themselves with those corrupt practices. 
He now came to two points, on which the 
hon. Baronet wished for satisfaction, and he 
thought he could give it to the hon. Ba- 
ronet. With respect to the ‘ manufacture 
of votes,” he interpreted the Commissioners’ 
words as meaning not that there had been 
any illegal creation of fictitious votes 
with the knowledge of the Duke, but 
that, the Reform Act having provided 
that land let with any description of build- 
ing upon it at a bond fide rent of £10 
should give a vote, the Duke’s agents 
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had, from time to time, made such arrange- 
ments with persons of his politics who 
desired to vote as would qualify them 
under that provision. As the law stood, 
there was nothing whatever illegal in the 
creation of votes by the erection of build- 
ings and the letting of them with land, ata 
real rent, upon real tenancies, to persons 
who desired to vote; the tenants were not 
persons whom it was proposed to coerce to 
vote against their opinions ; they, on the 
contrary, held the same opinions as the 
Duke, they wished to qualify themselves, 
and their wish was responded to. All 
the tenancies were real; not one of those 
created with the knowledge of the Duke 
was even alleged to be fictitious or colour- 
able. Besides this, if any person declined 
to assent to the proposition that any party 
to an election might be lawfully assisted 
by the creation of bond fide votes by bond 
Jide occupancies, he would present to them 
another consideration. The practice was, 


in the first instance, adopted by the Duke’s 
agents strictly as a measure of defence, 
for an example had been set them by the 
Conservative candidate, who had manu- 
factured votes in a similar manner upon 
the neighbouring estate of Gerston; which, 
at a later period, itself became the pro- 


perty of the Duke. Upon the subject of 
evictions, he was gratified in being able to 
state, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Report made by the Commissioners 
on the evidence taken before them did not 
show the least trace of anything like an 
abuse of the rights of property on the 
part of the Duke of Somerset. The only 
cases of eviction mentioned referred to some 
occurrences which followed the election of 
1863; respecting which the Duke of 
Somerset stated that his agent had indeed 
told him after the election that he had 
given notices to quit to several tenants, 
not because of their votes, but because 
they publicly boasted of having taken 
bribes. If more than this was done, it 
was without the Duke’s knowledge, and 
the Duke’s agent, of course, did not 
state, nor had the Duke any reason to 
suspect, that he himself had offered bribes. 
The Commissioners were satisfied with 
that explanation and made no further in- 
quiry upon the subject. There was one 
other fact which it was material he should 
mention—namely, that when one of the 
Commissioners asked the Duke if any com- 
plaints of eviction had ever been made to 
him, he said he never to his knowledge 


received any letter of that kind. ae | 


Sir Roundell Palmer 
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the time the Duke was Member for the 
borough his own conduct was pure, and he 
maintained the purity of the borough. As 
to the rights of property, it did not appear 
that he had on any occasion personally ex- 
ercised those rights, or authorized any of 
his agents to exercise them, in a manner 
which could be regarded as harsh and op- 
pressive. The votes created were bond 
fide according to law. He (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) had been anxious to lay these facts 
before the House, because the Duke natu- 
rally felt desirous that his name should stand 
before the country and the House in as fair 
and pure a position as it had always done. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, he 
felt it to be his duty to state certain cir- 
cumstances which had come to his know- 
ledge. He had not the honour of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Duke of 
Somerset ; but he had had the honour of 
representing a county in which the Duke 
had a large property and considerable in- 
fluence, and he could state that no steps 
whatever had been taken by the Duke to 
influence his tenantry; on the contrary, 
his Grace left them to act entirely as they 
pleased. There was the prospect of a very 
severe contest, and he happened to know, 
from personal acquaintance with the 
tenantry, that the Duke’s tenants had not 
been interfered with. He and his Col- 
league were opposed in politics to his 
Grace, and had the Duke used his legiti- 
mate influence they would have been no 
doubt put to considerable cost and annoy- 
ance. He therefore thought it due to the 
noble Duke to make this statement. 

Mr. BERKELEY said, he had happened 
to form a very strong opinion respecting the 
question of undue influence on the part of 
the Duke of Somerset, and nothing that 
had been said during the evening had dis- 
turbed that opinion. Commissioners, he 
noticed, were never very anxious to find 
fault with great men; accordingly, he was 
not surprised to find that the Commis- 
sioners in this case had not made a very 
severe report respecting the conduct of the 
Duke of Somerst. He would ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond whether 
the maxim qui facit per alium facit per 
se did not apply in their cases ? There were 
two men who acted as his Grace’s agents. 
One was guilty of gross bribery, the other 
admitted that he had accused some of the 
Duke’s tenants, who were favourable to 
the Tories, of bribery, and that he knew the 
accusation to be false. He had never read 
evidence that more reminded him of the 
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Italian Majocchi at Queen Caroline’s trial 
than that given by the Duke of Somerset. 
It was all non mi recordo. At first there 
might be a presumption that his Grace’s 
stewards did the right thing, but when 
their acts became matters of publicity, 
found their way into the papers, and were 
afterwards brought out before the Commis- 
sion, affairs assumed a very different aspect. 
Could the hon. and learned Gentleman tell 
the House whether his Grace had dis- 
charged Mr. Michelmore? Because, if a 
man branded as this Mr. Michelmore was 
did not really act under the Duke’s orders, 
did not take a nod ora wink from the 
Duke, his continued employment reflected 
upon the character of his employer. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
it was Mr. Michelmore’s son who was now 
agent to the Duke. 

Mr. BERKELEY: Of course; and he 
would continue to be his agent ; and as the 
Duke’s agent, if opportunity offered in the 
borough of Totnes, things would go on 
precisely as before. Then it was said that 
the Duke’s tenants were disposed to vote 
a particular way, and only acted up 
to their previous intentions; but there 
was direct evidence that Mr. Michelmore 
said, ‘‘ If you don’t vote so-and-so, you do 
not stay.” So much, therefore, for the 
alleged free will of the voters. Nobody 
had accused the Duke directly of bribery 
or corrupt practices. But the Duke had 
broken the Sessional Orders of the House— 
the value of which no man ought to know 
better than himself, having been a Member 
of the House. That those Sessional Orders 
had been laughed at and utterly put aside 
by the Duke’s stewards or agents there 
could be no more doubt than that he was 
now addressing the House. The only 
thing that he complained of was, that this 
case was brought forward alone, and that 
the Resolution had not been made more 
general, as there were many more names of 
Peers and Commoners of both parties which 
were capable of being questioned. There 
could be no doubt that a very large propor- 
tion of Members in that House had been re- 
turned by means which violated the rules 
of the House. No manner of doubt could 
exist that Members of the Peerage inter- 
fered with elections. The evil would go 
on flourishing and increasing till the 
House devised some very stringent means 
of putting it down. Hitherto, instead of 
being treated as a matter of shame and 
reproach, occurrences of the kind had been 
regarded as things of daily occurrence. 
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But now that the light of day had been 
thrown upon such abuses they became a 
reproach to the Constitution, and if the 
House of Commons made light of them 
they would become a disgrace to the 
country. 

Mr. MORRISON said, that as he first 
brought this matter before the House by 
means of a Question, he was glad that the 
subject had given rise to some discussion. 
He felt strongly that since the country had 
incurred the expense of issuing Election 
Commissions, and the humiliation in the 
eyes of foreign nations of dragging to light 
all the abuses of our electoral system, 
something practical ought to follow the 
investigation. A different spirit, he be- 
lieved, animated the House now from that 
existing in former years, so that these Re- 
ports were no longer likely to be cast into 
the waste-paper basket. He bore willing 
testimony to the fairness with which the 
hon. Baronet had stated the case; he had 
not shrunk from accusing his own party, 
while substantiating the case against his 
opponents. But he brought forward the 
question distinctly as a party question. 
And it was well that he did so. Forifa 
certain amount of party feeling could be 
raised, and each side confined itself to 
attacking the malpractices of its opponents, 
they might hope that in time those evils 
would be exposed and checked. The 
question he himself had put was not at all 
of a party nature—it related to the alleged 
embezzlement of £1,200 belonging to 
Colonel Dawkins. The hon. Baronet made 
an appeal on the ground that this was a 
ease of high against low, of the rich man 
against the poor. But if the Government 
should be advised to take ulterior proceed- 
ings, it must be recollected that this fund 
of £1,200 was available for the defence, 
He had pointed out that at Totnes perjury 
and subornation of perjury had been com- 
mitted, and he had mentioned the name of 
“* Heath and others” instead of including 
the whole list. The hon. Baronet had 
taken exception to his mention of Mr. 
Heath’s name singly. He had done so 
with a view of avoiding unnecessary pro- 
lixity, but he would take care on a future 
oceasion to repeat the entire list of names, 
Liberal as well as Conservative. It was 
said there was a great difference between 
the position of the Duke of Somerset and of 
an innkeeper. That point might be granted, 
but there was also a considerable difference 
in the offences with which they were 
charged. The hon. Baronet was rather 
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late with the Motion he had submitted ; 
and it would be a mere waste of money to 
go to the expense of printing such docu- 
ments. In matters of corrupt practices 
there was, unfortunately, a Statute of 
Limitations, which he hoped would be 
removed by the proposed Bribery Bill of 
the Government. The gravity of offences 
did not depend upon the penalty which 
the law imposed. Duelling was regarded 
long ago in legal contemplation as murder, 
and yet public opinion always condoned 
the offence. So it was with bribery and 
undue influence in the present day. There 
were numbers of persons, not only in the 
House, but throughout the country, who 
regarded such offences as very trivial in- 
deed. In the North of England they well 
knew that it was not merely the great 
landowners who exercised undue influence. 
Manufacturers, shopkeepers, attorneys, the 
humblest man who felt a sufficiently warm 
interest in politics were all as ready as a 
Duke could be to exercise undue influence. 
He did not think an Attorney General 
would be well employed in prosecuting for 
the embezzlement of money supplied for 
an illegal purpose. But the question of 
subornation of perjury stood on very dif- 
ferent ground, and the Commissioners in 


their Report insisted strongly upon the 
fact that they had great difficulty in ob- 
taining information from the witnesses 
examined before them at Totnes—three 
separate cases being instanced where par- 
ties had been guilty of perjury or suborn- 


ation of perjury. This was a question 
which juries and Judges frequently treated 
with leniency, but it was one which the 
House of Commons ought to have fairly 
and fully before their eyes; and therefore 
he proposed after Easter to bring the 
whole matter prominently forward. The 
question of the Duke of Somerset’s influ- 
ence seemed to liein a nutshell. His hon. 
and learned friend the Member for Rich- 
mond had made a very ingenious defence 
for the Duke ; but the long and the short 
of it was that the Duke having sat many 
years ago as Member for Totnes—which 
was neither better nor worse than the 
pocket and nomination boroughs repre- 
sented, not exclusively by noblemen, on 
both sides of the House—had, since that 
time, been endeavouring to shake himself 
free from all evil practices in regard to 
the borough. No one could doubt that, 
who read the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission in a candid spirit. Many hon. 
Members on both sides of the House knew 
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that what he was about to assert, as a 
dockyard Member, was strictly and liter. 
ally true. The Duke of Somerset was the 
first chief of the Admiralty, on either side 
of the House, who, as far as he had been 
able to ascertain, had deliberately set his 
face against jobbing in the dockyards, 
As a Member for a dockyard town him- 
self, he could state that Government influ. 
ence in the dockyards was of no value now 
to any candidate, and he hoped that 
system which rendered it valueless would 
be continued by the present Government. 
He thought that circumstance ought to be 
mentioned to the credit of the Duke of 
Somerset; because he thought that if a 
man spent his own money and used his 
own jnfluence for his friends it was not so 
bad as if he spent the Government money 
and used the Government influence. It 
was only by dealing with particular cases 
and individuals they had put down bribery 
and corrupting; and certainly he should 
attack peccant boroughs and peccant in- 
dividuals whenever he had a chance. 

Mr. CORRY said, he rose only to make 
one remark in consequence of the conclud- 
ing observations of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down—that the Duke of 
Somerset was the first chief of the Ad- 
miralty who had set his face against 
jovbery in the dockyards. He had the 
greatest respect for the Duke of Somerset 
personally, and for the impartiality with 
which he distributed his patronage ; but a 
more unfounded statement than that of 
the hon. Member had never been made 
in that House. He would not go further 
back in disproof of it than to the Admi- 
nistration of his right hon. Friend the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War. In 1858, 
when his right hon. Friend went to the 
Admiralty, a strong opinion prevailed in 
many quarters that promotion in the dock- 
yards was influenced by political favourit- 
ism on the part of inferior officers. In con- 
sequence, his right hon. Friend wrote a 
private letter to the superintendents of the 
different dockyards, requesting them to 
control such improper influences by every 
means in their power, and during the 
whole of the fifteen months in which he 
continued in office he (Mr. Corry) did not 
believe a single appointment or promotion 
was made except on the recommendation 
of the superintendents. He could cer- 
tainly say that that was the case in respect 
of the promotions to subordinate ranks 
which was at his own disposal as Secretary. 

Mr. MORRISON said, he had no doubt 
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whatever of the correctness of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, and he must 
have been misinformed as to the Duke of 
Somerset having taken the initiative in the 
matter referred to. This circumstance only 
showed how unsafe it was to trust to one- 
sided statements. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
had been brought as a charge by the hon. 
Member for Bristol against the members 
of the Commission that they were not over 
fond of bringing accusations against per- 
sons in high places. He thought this was 
a most unfounded charge to be brought 
against the Commissioners for Totnes, 
who had done their duty, and spared no 
one. He agreed entirely with his Friend 
the hon. and learned Member for Richmond 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) that the evidence at 
Totnes had been fairly taken; and he con- 
tended that the charge made against the 
noble Duke by the hon. Baronet to the 
extent to which it was made was fairly 
justified by that evidence. The hon. 
Baronet had expressly stated that he 
did not charge the noble Duke with bri- 
bery or corruption, but with the manufac- 
ture of votes. The evidence of the manu- 
facture of votes was confined to certain 
cases that were specified; while as to 
the ousting of voters, it appeared that 
the noble Duke was utterly ignorant 
that this was done on any other ground 
than that the voters had received bribes 
of a very aggravated character, and that 
they acknowledged having done so. Having 
gone through the evidence with great care, 
he thought it right to say that, in his 
opinion, there was not the smallest pre- 
tence for alleging that the Duke was in 
any way open to the charge of bribery and 
corruption in the usual sense of the terms; 
and as regarded the ouster of tenants, it 
appeared from the evidence that the Duke 
was not aware that they were removed for 
any other reason than that of their having 
received bribes. He believed that the pro- 
portions to which the charges were to be 
reduced were those to which his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Richmond 
had reduced them. 

Srr LAWRENCE PALLK said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MIXED MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mx. Senseanr ARMSTRONG said, he 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
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to amend the Law as related to Mixed 
Marriages in Ireland. The House was 
aware that in Ireland marriages celebrated 
by a Roman Catholic priest between Ro- 
man Catholic and a Protestant were by 
the 19 Geo. II.—the last remnant of the 
penal laws—declared to be null and void. 
He did not, however, at the present time, 
propose to repeal that Act, and for this 
reason, that the whole question of the 
marriage law was under investigation of a 
Royal Commission, and he was willing to 
wait for their Report. His sole object in 
the present Bill was to prevent what in 
all quarters in Ireland and in every coun- 
try was pronounced to be a crying evil 
and an abuse. According to the statute 
to which he referred there would be no 
doubt that if a man resorted to a Roman 
Catholic priest, and professed to bea Ro- 
man Catholic, and if the priest, believing 
his statement, solemnized his marriage 
with a Roman Catholic woman, he could 
subsequently repudiate such marriage if 
he could show that he had professed the 
Protestant religion at any period within 
twelve months before the ceremony was 
performed. The marriage so contracted 
was legally null and void, and the issue of 
it would be bastards in the eye of the law, 
while the woman would be left destitute 
of support. That such a state of thing 
called loudly for alteration no one could 
doubt. But his object was simply this— 
that where a man already married aban- 
doned his wife, and, professing to be a 
Roman Catholic, subsequently married a 
Roman Catholic woman, and was after- 
wards indicted for bigamy, he should not 
be permitted to take advantage of his own 
wrong and shelter himself under the pro- 
visions of this Act of Parliament from the 
responsibilities of his crime. Unfortu- 
nately, this was not a mere imaginary or 
sentimental grievance. From the time of 
the enactment of the law down to the 
present, repeated instances had occurred of 
men taking advantage of this state of the 
law. It would be in the recollection of 
hon. Gentlemen that not many years ago a 
gentleman, from whose rank and position 
better things might have been expected, 
relied on this Act to screen himself from 
the consequences of his own wrong and to 
ruin the woman whom in the eye of God 
he had made his wife, though by the law 
of man he was enabled to repudiate her. 
There was another case which occurred in 
Ireland in 1865, and which he believed 
was the last case that had occurred. A 
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man who was a Protestant married in 
1858 a Protestant woman. He deserted 
her, and during her life-time he made the 
acquaintance of a Roman Catholic girl, to 
whom he represented himself as a single 
man, and a Roman Catholic. He made 
the same representations to a priest, and, 
all the necessary forms having been ob- 
served, the marriage was solemnized in 
the Westland Row Catholic Church, Dub- 
lin. The matter became public, and the 
man was indicted for bigamy. There was 
no denial of the facts, but the defence of 
the prisoner was—and his father and 
brother were brought forward to prove it 
—that he had been born and bred a Pro- 
testant, and that within twelve months of 
his marriage he had taken part in the ser- 
vices of a Protestant place of worship. The 
learned Judge (Judge Keogh), who tried 
the case, was of opinion that notwithstand- 
ing this defence, the prisoner was not pro- 
tected by the Act of Geo. II., and the 
jury having convicted him, he was sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude. An 
appeal was however taken, and the Judges 
who heard the case, with great reluctance, 
and expressing a strong disapprobation of 
the existing state of the law, arrived at 
the conclusion that the ceremony in West- 
land Row Church was a nullity, and that 
the conviction must be reversed. The 
scoundrel was accordingly discharged from 
prison. The feelings of the Judges who 
reluctantly arrived at this conclusion 
might be gathered from the expressions 
used by them in pronouncing their judg- 
ment. Mr. Justice O’Hagan characterized 
this as the worst and most aggravated of 
all deceptions practised under the colour 
of religion. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald de- 
scribed the state of the criminal and the 
marriage law which would permit conduct 
like this to take place with impunity to be 
highly discreditable to the country. Mr. 
Justice O’Brien concurred in the expres- 
sions of regret as to the state of the law 
which relieved from punishment persons 
who had been guilty of such scandalous 
conduct. And Mr. Justice Christian, whose 
recent elevation to the Court of Appeal 
was approved of by every member of the 
Irish bar, said he should deeply regret the 
decision he was about to give, if he did 
not feel convinced that the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which he was compelled to put in 
force, would not long survive that decision, 
inasmuch as it was high time that a sta- 
tute under which such iniquitous profli- 
gacy escaped punishment, and which was 
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a remnant of a barbarous and, happily, 
nearly obsolete code, should be modified 
or repealed. If any apology were required 
for his trespassing on the attention of the 
House, that apology would be found in 
these facts. The sole principle and object 
of his Bill was to strike a blow at this 
iniquity, and to show malefactors that if 
they resorted to this law to gratify their 
villany they would no longer be able to 
do so with impunity. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
to him that this question was environed 
with greater difficulties than the hon. 
Member appeared to be aware of. The 
question of mixed marriages had excited a 
great controversy in Germany, and he 
should be glad if the ability of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could succeed in 
devising a remedy for the wrongs which 
he (Mr. Newdegate), equally with the hon. 
Member, reprobated. The case which the 
hon. Member brought forward was clearly 
a case of fraud; but he donbted whether 
the hon. Member would be~able to find a 
remedy, as he must remind him that frauds 
of this kind were not confined to mixed 
marriages. 


of Commons). 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Marriages 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Serjeant 
Armstrone and Mr. Goean. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 


WITNESSES (HOUSE OF COMMONS.) 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. NEATE said, he rose to call atten- 
tion to the control now exercised by the 
Secretary to the Treasury over the allow- 
ance of expenses to witnesses before Com- 
mittees of the House. He stated that he 
was last year Chairman of a very impor- 
tant Committee, and at the end of the 
Session his recommendation respecting the 
expenses of witnesses went to the Treasury 
in due course. A difference of opinion 
arose between him and the Secretary to the 
Treasury on this subject. A witness might 
be summoned, say for Thursday, and it 
might happen that, owing to a longer 
time than was expected being taken up 
with previous witnesses, his evidence 
might not be wanted on that day. As 
Committees of that kind usually met only 
twice a week, the question was whether 
the witness was bound to remain in town 
until the following Monday or Tuesday, 
when the Committee might sit again, or 
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was he at liberty to go down to the country? 
Who was the best judge to determine that? 
Was it the Secretary to the Treasury or 
the Chairman of the Committee? It 
seemed to him that it should be in the first 
instance the Chairman of the Committee, 
and if the Secretary to the Treasury 
differed from him, the matter might come 
before the House of Commons represented 
by a tribunal composed of the Chairman of 
Committees, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection, and two or three 
other Gentlemen of experience appointed 
by the House. In a particular case to 
which he was now referring, he, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, had made a re- 
commendation that a witness should re- 
ceive certain expenses, but the Secretary 
to the Treasury, by the stroke of his pen, 
disallowed the expenses, and cut them 
down to the extent of about £2 10s. That 
was not a satisfactory position for a Chair- 
man of a Committee to be placed in. He 
concluded by moving for a Copy of his 
Recommendation as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mines, and of the reply of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, Copy of 
Recommendation of the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Mines in the last Session to the 
Treasury, with reference to the expenses of Wit- 
nesses examined before that Committee.”—(Mr. 
Neate.) 


Mr. HUNT said, he was not at all 
sorry that his hon. Friend had brought 
this matter before the House, because, 
although it referred to a small matter, the 
principle involved in it was great. He ven- 
tured to submit that in taking the course 
which his hon. Friend complained of, he 
had simply been fulfilling his duty and 
doing that which all his predecessors had 
done. Only the other day he had occa- 
sion to call the attention of the House to 
the heavy expenses entailed upon the 
public by witnesses being summoned to 
attend before Committees on days when 
they could not possibly be examined, and 
of witnesses being paid for a number of 
days when they had only given one or 
two days’ evidence. His hon. Friend was 
not in the House on that occasion. He 
regretted this because, although he did 
not allude to his hon. Friend particularly, 
the Committee over which his hon. Friend 
presided was, he might say without any 
disrespect, a great offender in the mat- 
ter then alluded to. The total of expenses 
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recommended to witnesses who were ex- 
amined before the Mines Committee, even 
after deducting disallowances, was no less 
than £462. A great number of witnesses 
were in attendance seven days, and were 
only examined one day ; a few were in at- 
tendance eight days, and were only exa- 
mined one; one witness was in attendance 
ten days and was only examined four ; one 
witness was in attendance eleven days 
and was only examined two; one wit- 
ness was in attendance ten days and was 
only examined three. He thought, there- 
fore, that in this particular Committee 
very small care was taken to save the 
public money by providing that witnesses 
should only be summoned for such days 
as they were likely to be required. The 
first time that the expenses in connec- 
tion with the Committee on Mines were 
brought under his notice was upon an 
occasion when an application was made to 
him to give compensation to a gentleman 
who had been employed as agent to keep 
witnesses together, and to arrange their 
evidence. He was then told that the 
Chairman of the Committee had employed 
@ person as agent to ascertain who would 
probably be the best witnesses, and to settle 
the time when they should be summoned, 
much in the same way as was done in 
the case of Private Bills. Upon hearing 
this, he said that he did not consider that 
the expenses given in connection with 
this agent should be allowed. He knew 
of no authority for such proceedings. If 
the Committee required the assistance of 
an agent for such a purpose the Chairman 
should not have appointed one, but should 
have applied to the House for authority 
to that effect, and he therefore refused to 
allow the expenses claimed by the agent 
on that account. The next time that his 
attention was called to the subject was 
when the claims were sent into the Trea- 
sury on the recommendation of the Chair- 
man of the Committee. On that occasion 
the officer in the department who dealt 
with these things pointed out that in the 
case of a certain witness from York- 
shire the travelling expenses had been 
charged twice. He (Mr. Hunt) said that 
this witness could only be allowed the ex- 
penses of one journey up and one journey 
down. It was then suggested to him that 
it was possible the witness might have 
been summoned twice ; but upon inquiry 
it turned out that he had never been 
summoned at all. Being thus led into 
some inquiry, he pursued the investiga- 
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tion a little further, and found that out 
of fifty-one witnesses examined before this 
Committee only eighteen had received sum- 
monses to attend. Had he done his strict 
duty he should have disallowed the ex- 
penses of all the witnesses who had not 
been summoned. He did not consider that 
every witness should be allowed expenses 
who merely tendered himself to the Chair- 
man. The proper procedure would be for 
the Chairman to intimate to the Com- 
mittee the witnesses whose evidence might 
be required; and should the Committee 
think it desirable to take their evidence 
summonses should be issued, and no ex- 
penses should be allowed to witnesses unless 
they weresosummoned. Everybody knew 
that there were certain periods of the year 
when gentlemen from the country were 
anxious for a trip to London. These 
gentlemen found out that some subject 
was being examined before a Committee 
upon which they had some knowledge. 
They came into the Committee-room, sat 
down, and wrote upon aslip of paper to 
the Chairman that they were from such 
and such a place, and could give important 
evidence. Thus if this practice were 


encouraged, every person who could induce 
a good-natured Chairman to call him as a 


witness might get his expenses paid to 
and from London. Had he therefore, as 
he already remarked, acted strictly in this 
instance, he should have disallowed the 
expenses of all witnesses except those 
summoned in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman. What was 
done in the case referred to was this :— 
the gentleman employed as agent for 
keeping the witnesses together took into 
his own hands the work of getting these 
persons to appear; and, although the 
Chairman did not sign their summonses, a 
claim was sent into the Treasury for their 
expenses. He went through the claims 
of these persons and disallowed such as he 
thought were irregular. The question 
raised by the hon. Member for the city of 
Oxford had been on more than one occa- 
sion inquired into by Committees of the 
House. In 1841 it appeared, from the 
inquiry then instituted, that the Treasury 
had always exercised a control over these 
expenses. An officer of the House, in 
the course of his evidence, distinctly stated 
that the only effect of the signature of 
the Chairman to the accounts of expenses 
was to give the Treasury jurisdiction in 
the matter and to transfer it into their 
hands. An officer from the Treasury 
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was examined before another Committee 
in 1840, and he stated that he could see no 
advantage that would result from having 
the expenses of witnesses paid by an offi- 
cer of the House of Commons, and that 
the check exercised by the Treasury 
afforded better security against abuse, 
That Committee reported upon the subject, 
placing no limitation upon the Treasury 
in dealing with the expenses of witnesses, 
but urging that the expenses should be 
curtailed by the Chairman of Committees. 
In 1848 the Committee on Miscellaneous 
Expenditure again recognised the control 
of the Treasury. It would thus be seen 
that the control of the Treasury in these 
matters had been recognised by the House, 
and that the House had never objected to 
the exercise of that control. He thought, 
therefore, that in the case now submitted 
to the House he had acted strictly in 
accordance with the practice of his prede- 
cessors. His hon. Friend stated, that upon 
remonstrance, the Treasury had allowed 
one guinea more to the witness whose 
second travelling expenses had been dis- 
allowed. That guinea had not, however, 
been allowed in order to meet his hon, 
Friend half-wya; but because, upon further 
scrutiny, it turned out that the witness 
might have justly claimed for another 
day’s attendance. He hoped that the 
effect of bringing this question before the 
House would be to induce Chairmen of 
Committees to pay greater attention to the 
matter than they had been in the habit of 
doing. He would suggest that Chairmen 
should in no case send in a recommenda- 
tion allowing expenses to witnesses unless 
they had been summoned. It was not 
right that persons coming to London 
should volunteer their evidence and then 
claim their expenses. Unless, then, the 
House should think fit to express an opi- 
nion to the contrary, he should continue 
the practice he had pursued since he had 
been at the Treasury, and endeavour to 
protect the public against exorbitant 
charges made in connection with witnesses 
before Select Committees. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that if witnesses 
were sent for, either by summons or by 
invitation, their reasonable expenses ought 
to be paid. The allowance for witnesses 
was very small, and when sent for from a 
great distance, such as Edinburgh, there 
was necessarily some delay, because they 
must be in attendance when called. 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to cor- 
rect a misapprehension that the expenses 
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of professional witnesses only were paid, 
since there was a special scale per diem 
allowed for tradesmen, mechanics, and 
others who might be summoned, and 
recommended by the Chairman to receive 
remuneration. The hon. Member for 
Oxford suggested that a Committee should 
be appointed to act as arbitrators when 
the Chairman of a Select Committee re- 
commended a certain payment which was 
dissented from by the Treasury. He did 
not think that the appointment of such a 
Committee would effect any good. The 
amounts to be allowed per day had been 
laid down, and so far an established rule 
worked well; but the number of days 
that a witness need be detained in order 
to give his evidence must always be a 
matter of discretion with the Chairman of 
the Committee, who should make it a point 
to arrange business so that witnesses should 
be detained as short a time as possible. 
The best plan would be for the Chairman 
of the Select Committee to carefully con- 
sider the question and take care that no 
witness should be detained in town a 
day longer than was absolutely necessary. 
A Return of the payments made to wit- 
nesses summoned by the Select Committee 
on Trade in Animals showed how much 
could be done by the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee, in the making of arrangements; 
for, although there were witnesses from 
all parts — even from the Continent — 
they were not detained more than three 
days, except one from Ireland, who 
was detained six days. The Chairman 
of a Committee was not absolute; his 
recommendation was liable to check by 
the Treasury; and it was not necessary to 
check the economy of the Treasury, be- 
cause it was easier for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to be good-natured, and to 
consent to any recommendation submitted 
to him, than to put himself in the invi- 
dious position of refusing to accede to it. 
The only effect of appointing a Committee 
of arbitration would be that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would feel that if he put 
himself in the disagreeable position of 
refusing to sanction proposed expenditure 
his opinion might be overruled by that 
Committee, and he would incur the odinm 
of the refusal without obtaining the result 
of promoting economy. There was suffi- 
cient check at present, for if the claim of 
a witness was excessive the Chairman of 
the Committee could refuse to recommend 
it, the Secretary of the Treasury could 
refuse to allow it, and if he erred in being 
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too stingy or too liberal the last resort 
was an appeal to the House. 

Mr. NEATE said, he would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL.—LEAVE,—FIRST READING, 


Mr. HUNT said, that in the absence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on his 
behalf he had to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the more effectual 
prevention of corrupt practices and undue 
influence at Parliamentary Elections. 

Mr. DENMAN: Surely the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will give the House 
some information as to what kind of a 
Bill it is to be. It is a matter in which 
we all take a great deal of interest; it is 
of the utmost importance that the House 
should have some information of the prin- 
ciple on which we are about to legislate on 
this subject. 

Mr. HUNT: On a previous occasion 
my right hon. Friend stated to the House 
the nature of the provisions of the Bill 
he intended to introduce. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
There is no discourtesy intended. On the 
occasion on which my right hon. Friend 
stated the provisions of the Bill for the 
amendment of the Representation of the 
People, but before the scope of it was 
finally settled, he described as a portion of 
it certain clauses he proposed to insert 
with reference to the subject of bribery 
and corruption at elections. He then stated 
generally the nature of the provisions he 
intended to include. Subsequently that 
Bill was abandoned, and on a later occasion 
my right hon. Friend introduced the mea- 
sure which is now before the House. In 
doing so, he omitted the clauses with re- 
gard to bribery; and stated that, though it 
was his intention to proceed with the 
scheme mentioned in his first speech, he 
thought it would be more convenient to 
make it the subject of a separate Bill to be 
passed pari passu with the Reform Bill. 
The other night my right hon. Friend said + 
that he should be prepared to bring for- 
ward such a Bill on Thursday next. A 
wish, however, having been expressed by 
the House that the Committee on the 
Reform Bill might be the first Order of 
the Day on Thursday, at a late hour last 
evening my right hon. Friend proposed 
that the second reading of this Bill should 
be made the second Order on that day, in 
order that it might not stand in the way 
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of the House proceeding with the Reform 
Bill. The general provisions of the Bill 
have been already described by my right 
hon. Friend. He has just been obliged 
to leave the House on other business; but 
he hopes that there will be no objection 
on the part of the House to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, the second reading of 
which will, if such is the pleasure of the 
House, be fixed for Thursday. It will 
then rest at the option of the House to 
discuss it, after going out of Committee 
on the Reform Bill, if so disposed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for the more effectual prevention 
of corrupt practices and undue influence at Par- 
liamentary Elections, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cuancetxor of the Excuxqusr, Mr, Secretary 
Watrote, and Mr. Honr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 119.] 


OFFICES AND OATHS BILL—{Bu 7.] 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, Sir J. Gray.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Preamble. 

On Question that the Preamble be post- 
poned, 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he must dispute 
the correctness of the words constituting 
the preamble of this Bill which, he sub- 
mitted to the Committee, were untrue in 
themselves, and were contradicted by the 
whole course of our legislation. It was 
not merely on account of religious belief 
that special provisions were made exclud- 
ing Roman Catholics from holding the 
offices of Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland; but it was because that 
religious belief was nothing but the out- 
ward and visible sign of what might be 
called a confederacy on the part of certain 
persons assuming ecclesiastical power and 
authority to obtain money and to secure 
influence all over the globe, under the 
pretence of affording spiritual consolation 
to those persons who should submit them- 
selves to them. The point to which he 
_ wished to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee was, that the admission of those 
persons to a seat in that House was dis- 
tinctly coupled with restrictions which one 
by one and piecemeal were sought to be 
removed, So far as the Roman Uatholic 
hierarchy were bound by the principles of 
honour they were bound to accept the 
Emancipation Act with all its conditions 
and restrictions; and it was contrary to 
the spirit of legislation for the past two 
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centuries that these should be swept away 
one by one. If this were necessary why 
should not a general Act be passed at 
once for the purpose. But if this were 
deemed expedient then our ancestors, from 
the time of Charles I. and of William III. 
downwards, must have been under a de- 
lusion. When this Bill was first intro- 
duced, he stated, and read authorities for 
his statement, that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy were at this moment before the 
country as organizers of rebellion, and that 
they had been so since 1862, and he was 
then called to order, though it was now 
admitted that that was from a misappre- 
hension. When he last spoke on this sub- 
ject he was called to order by the Speaker, 
on the ground that he ought not to say 
anything offensive to the feelings of Gen- 
tlemen professing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion; and if the same rule should now 
be laid down by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittees, he would return to his house, and 
remain there until he received a letter from 
the Speaker, informing him that he had 
somewhat misunderstood the extent of the 
restriction imposed on him. It would be 
impossible for a Member of Parliament to 
perform his duty efficiently if he were to 
be restricted in the statement of his earnest 
convictions, the expression of which should 
not be offensive to Gentlemen of the Roman 
Catholic religion, who sat in that House 
in their legislative capacity, and not as 
members of the Roman Catholic faith. It 
was at one time considered offensive to 
Roman Catholics to say that the earth 
moved round the sun, and he believed 
that that statement would still be offen- 
sive to Dr. Cullen. He could not there- 
fore consent to hold a seat in that House 
unless he might have the opportunity of 
exercising his right of speech in matters 
which affected the national welfare; and 
on that ground he had felt it his duty to 
call upon his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Clare (Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) 
to answer the statements he (Mr. Whalley) 
had before made. He had read extracts 
from the speeches and sentiments of va- 
rious persons in high authority among the 
Roman Catholics, including at least one 
Bishop, declaring that the only reason why 
they did not come forward and declare 
their countenance of the Fenian _conspi- 
racy was that the proper time had not 
come, because this country was not at war, 
because England’s time of difficulty had 
not yet arrived; but that when it did the 
case would assume a different aspect. The 
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Fenian conspiracy, of which they heard so 
much, was nothing but the continuation 
of that long succession—more certain than 
any apostolic succession—that succession of 
rebellions in Ireland since 1641, which 
were the natural result of the doctrines 
-which from Sunday to Sunday were in- 
culcated by the agents of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church respecting the ‘‘ heretics” 
among whom they lived, and the heretical 
Government of which they were subjects. 
The matter he supposed would be treated 
with the usual contempt, although he had 
expected that, on the second reading of 
the Bill, some reply to what he had stated 
would have been attempted. Instead of 
treating his statements and arguments with 
levity it would be much better to answer 
them; but they were not answered be- 
cause they did not admit of an answer. 
He would give a further intimation upon 
that subject. He believed that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy were endea- 
vouring to maintain the Fenian conspiracy. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he rose to order. 
The Question before them was, whether the 
Preamble of the Bill should be postponed; 
and he would put it to the Chairman whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman was speaking to 
that Question ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
before them was, whether the Preamble of 
a Bill for removing certain religious dis- 
abilities should be postponed? and that 
question opened the general character of 
that measure. 

Mr. WHALLEY: The Fenian con- 
spiracy was at present discountenanced by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and priest- 
hood, because it had for the moment 
served its turn. But it was still retained, 
and was not openly countenanced solely 
because that difficulty of England which 
was to be Ireland’s opportunity had not 
yet arisen. In confirmation of that view 
he would ask the permission of the House 
to read a document with respect to the 
authenticity of which he hoped the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland would 
afford facilities for proving, in the inquiry 
with reference to the proceedings of Mr. 
Justice Keogh. The document had been 
published in the newspapers of Canada and 
also in this country, and it naturally ex- 
cited feelings of apprehension on the part 
of Protestants or Orangemen living in the 
midst of Roman Catholics, That docu- 


ment was the following oath which was 
said to be administered to the Fenian con- 
spiracy:— 
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“T swear by the Almighty God, by all in 
Heaven and upon earth, by the blessed and holy 
Prayer Book of my holy Church, by the blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, by her sorrows and 
groanings at the foot of the cross, by her tears 
and wailings, by the holy apostles St. Peter and 
St. Paul, by the glorious apostle of Ireland, St, 
Patrick,”— 

(this is the person to whom Dr. Manning 
alluded, at least I believe it is the same)— 
“by the blessed and adorable Host, by our blessed 
and holy Church in all ages, and by our holy 
national martyrs, to fight on the Irish soil for the 
independence of Ireland until I wade up to the 
knees in the red gore of the Saxon tyrants and 
murderers, for the glorious cause of nationality, 
and to fight until there is not a single vestige, 
track, or footstep left to tell that the holy soil of 
Ireland was trodden by the Saxon robbers and 
murderers ; and, moreover, when the English 
Protestant robbers and brutes in Ireland’”— 

(it was published in Canada, and in Eng- 
land, and he had fair reason to believe 
that it was an oath that had been exten- 
sively taken) — 

‘shall be exterminated or driven into the sea 
like the swine Christ caused to be drowned, we 
shall then embark and take England and root out 
every vestige of the cursed brood of the adulterer 
and murderer, Henry the Eighth, and possess 
ourselves of the treasures of the beast that has 
so long kept our island of saints, Old Ireland, in 
the chains of bondage, and driven us from her 
genial shores exiles to a foreign land ;”— 

then came this passage, which he asked the 
noble Lord to include in the evidence in 
the inquiry about to take place— 

“and I will wade in the blood of all Orangemen 
and heretics who do not join us and become one 
of ourselves. Scotland having had her blood 
shed by the Beast, we shall leave her in her gore. 
To all this I swear with my eyes blindfolded, not 
knowing who to me administers this oath.” 

He would leave it to the hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Clare to decide 
whether he should by anticipation notice 
that oath, while he was asking them by 
his Bill to remove restrictions which had 
been deliberately adopted by Parliament, 
and which had been accepted by that very 
power which he represented. 

Motion, ‘That the Preamble be post- 
poned,” agreed to. 

Clause 1 (All the Queen’s subjects, 
without reference to their Religious Be- 
lief, shall be eligible to hold the Offices of 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland). 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he rose to move 
the omission from the clause of those 
words which related to the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In doing this, he 
felt that he was separating himself from 
his party, and he entered very unwillingly 
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into the discussion of questions of that 
description ; but he proposed his Amend- 
ment for a variety of reasons, one of which 
was, that in his opinion every argument 
which would tend to throw open the Vice- 
regal office to a Roman Catholic would 
necessarily and irresistibly lead to the 
opening of the office of monarch of this 
country. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, lines 2 and 3, to leave out the words 
“and the office of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, 
Lord Justice, or other Chief Governor or Gover- 
nors of Ireland.” —(Mr, Candlish.) 


Mr. SCHREIBER: I rise, Sir, to second 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland. When this Bill was last be- 
fore the House, an hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Roebuck), whom I do not now 
see in his place, but to whom I am in- 
debted for much good advice on that occa- 
sion, spoke of the pain with which he 
always listened to discussions of this na- 
ture. But he forgot to add—and I may 


be permitted to remind the Committee— 
that the defenders of the status in quo can 
by no figure of speech be said to originate 
these debates; and as to the pain which 
they occasion, hon. Gentlemen opposite 


must not suppose that they have any mono- 
poly of that. If I may judge, Sir, from my 
own feelings, these discussions are at least 
as painful to Members on this side as on 
that. But this is a case in which there is 
a principle to be defended, and a duty to 
be done, and which leaves no room for the 
consideration of what is personally agree- 
able or the opposite. I therefore think, 
Sir, we might very well be spared those 
indiscriminate charges of bigotry and in- 
tolerance which (permit me to say) furnish 
such a curious commentary on some peo- 
ple’s enlightenment. Now, I think that 
I shall state the case correctly if I say that 
the argument of the supporters of this Bill 
proceed on this wise. They take, for ex- 
ample, the office of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and divest it of all its other 
incidents and attributes. They then pro- 
claim it to possess a purely civil and judi- 
cial character, and as such to be fairly open 
to the just ambition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic. Indeed, they contend that it is 
only proceeding in the spirit of the Act of 
1829 so to open it. And I will frankly 
admit that if they could establish their 
position, it might be extremely difficult to 
resist these claims. Accordingly, to suit 
this train of argument we have lately 
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been favoured by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition with a 
new and startling theory of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant. We are told that he is 
“a mere wheel in the Executive machine, 
receiving his impulse from an official, who 
may be a Roman Catholic.” Is that a 
description, Sir, which exhausts the attri- 
butes of the Lord Lieutenant’s office? Has 
he no representative position? I always 
thought he was, in an especial manner, the 
direct representative of the Sovereign in 
Treland ; that as such he held Courts, and 
conferred knighthood, and was prayed for 
in the Churches, and wielded the preroga- 
tive of mercy, and exercised a special su- 
pervision over the Irish branch of that 
United Church of England and Ireland, of 
which the Sovereign is the head. What 
other officer in the United Kingdom so 
distinctly exercises Viceregal functions? 
And then, Sir, as to the statement that he 
receives his orders from the Home Secre- 
tary, who may be a Roman Catholic, it 
would be more accurate, and more in ac- 
cordance with the theory of the Constitu- 
tion, to say that the Home Secretary, who 
may be a Roman Catholic, transmits the 
orders of the Sovereign, who must be a 
Protestant. The orders are not his own, 
they are merely transmitted through him 
from the Sovereign to the Sovereign’s re- 
presentative. It is then, Sir, on the 
connection of the Lord Chancellor with the 
Lord Lieutenant, and of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant with the Crown, that I, for one, rest 
my objection to this clause ; and I conceive 
that considerations of a similar nature 
were present to the mind of the author 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, who, 
wishing to guard the principle of the Pro- 
testant succession to the Throne, drew 
those lines around it which it is now 
sought to remove—leaving the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England and the Sovereign 
isolated in the necessary profession of their 
Protestantism. Passages abound, Sir, in 
the speeches of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
showing that he ascribed to the Roman 
Catholic system—viewed in its relation to 
civil society—a special aptitude for en- 
croachment and aggression, and a singular 
impatience of equality, which induced him, 
by way of precaution, to lay upon it those 
restrictions—I suppose, Sir, I must not 
call them “ weights ”—of which it is now 
sought to get rid. And when I make that 
statement of an historical fact, how am I 
met? Itis not contradicted, for it cannot 
be; but the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
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whose absence I again regret, meets me 
with a question of this kind, ‘‘ Was that 
the position in which the hon. Member 
for Cheltenham considered himself in re- 
ference to the Roman Catholic? Did he 
want the Roman Catholic to be weighted 
because he was a better man than him- 
self?” That is a question which I shall 
answer with another, going more directly to 
the point. ‘Was that the position in which 
Sir Robert Peel considered himself in re- 
ference to the Roman Catholic? Did Sir 
Robert Peel want the Roman Catholic to 
be weighted because he was a better man 
than himself?” The idea, Sir, is preposte- 
rous. Sir Robert Peel was dealing witha 
system viewed in its relation to civil so- 
ciety, and it never entered his mind to in- 
stitute personal comparisons, which least 
of all men he need have feared. Sir, he 
feared the system and took the precautions 
which I have described. Those precautions 
I believe to have been wise. As such 
they are regarded by the great body of 
the people of this country. As such I 
have ventured to defend them with my 
voice, and as such I shall support them 
by my vote. But do the events of re- 
cent years lend any colour to these views? 
Why, what has occurred, Sir, even in the 
present Session? The noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Lord Naas) 
no sooner announced his readiness, upon 
a late occasion, to yield in the matter of 
the Lord Chancellor, than up rose the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, and “trumped” him with 
the Lord Lieutenant. And in the same 
manner, if my noble Friend had ‘‘led” 
the English Chancellor, the right hon. 
Gentleman, I presume, would have had 
no option but to play ‘‘his Queen.” And 
all the while, Sir, arbiter pugne, there sits 
the hon. and learned Baronet watching 
the game in which, whoever else may lose, 
he and his friends can hardly fail to win. 
But the people of this country—the Pro- 
testant people of this country—are no 
party, Sir, to these transactions. They 
view with repugnance and alarm conces- 
sions of which they understand neither 
the motive or the necessity; and further 
concessions will assuredly give rise to a 
loud and angry protest on their part. 
And even now, Sir, I sometimes think 
that we may hear the first mutterings of 
the storm. Be that as it may, we are 
going to enfranchise the Members of a 
class which views these encroachments 
with peculiar jealousy, and who, with that 
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vigorous one-sideness which is at once the 
forte and foible of their character, are 
certain to make short work of Motions 
of this kind and their authors. I there- 
fore am convinced, Sir, that Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen, fortunati nimium sua 
st bona nérint, fortunate as the subjects 
of a Protestant Sovereign and the citizens 
of a free country, would do well to pause 
before it is too late, and to accept the 
Act of 1829 as a settlement to be re- 
spected and maintained. When this ques- 
tion, Sir, was last before the House, many 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers were unavoid- 
ably absent. [{Mr. Guapstone: Hear, 
hear! }] Absent in attendance, I believe, 
upon the Sovereign; but I hope that 
we shall now receive from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer an explicit statement of their policy 
—a statement which shall leave no doubt 
that it is a policy Conservative of the 
Protestant Constitution of this country. 
Mr. MONSELL said, he would venture 
to suggest that both the hon. Gentlemen 
who had addressed the House upon this 
question had mistaken the principles of 
the Constitution of this country, which 
were not founded upon the idea of exclud- 
ing any person from the councils of the 
Sovereign, or from office, on account of 
religious opinions. If he recollected 
rightly, it was Lord Bacon who contrasted 
the citizenship in this country with the 
citizenship of the Roman Empire, showing 
that while in the latter there were various 
forms of citizenship, that privilege in our 
own country was complete and entire; and 
that everybody, unless there were some 
special reason to the contrary, was eligible 
for office under the Crown. The adoption of 
a contrary opinion would be not only an 
abridgment of the right of the subject 
but also an abridgment of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown—for it was the un- 
doubted prerogative of Her Majesty to 
select for the performance of public duties 
such persons as she might think fit. He 
felt convinced that the two hon. Gentle- 
men who had addressed the Committee 
had not adduced a single reason in proof 
of the assertion that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland ought not to be a Roman Catho- 
lic, or to show that any danger would 
arise from such a selection being made. 
The hon. Member who commenced the 
discussion had stated that this would be a 
step towards getting rid of the Protestant 
succession; but the Protestant succession 
rested upon the principle that the majority 
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of the people of the United Kingdom were 
Protestants; consequently, the arguments 
of the hon. Gentleman —if they pos- 
sessed any force at ull—would go far to 
show that Ireland, being a Roman Catholic 
country, ought to have a Roman Catholic 
Lord Lieutenant as her Governor. He 
begged the Committee to remember that 
the question they were discussing was a 
serious one. It was the one referred to in 
the preamble of the Bill—that of religious 
equality ; and without that religious equa- 
lity the people of Ireland never would be 
satisfied. As long as there was a distinc- 
tion made between the majority and the 
minority of the people of Ireland to the 
disadvantage of the majority, so long 
would there be discontent in that country. 
Discontent would produce its legitimate 
and illegitimate results, and would lead 
people who were otherwise loyal to act in 
a manner in which unfortunately too 
many persons in Ireland were now acting 
with regard to the Constitution of this 
country. He could only express his deep 


conviction that there never would be 
thorough peace in Ireland until complete 
religious equality had been established in 
that country ; while if, on the other hand, 
they established that equality, loyalty and 


order would prevail among a people who, 
as a rule, were more strongly inclined than 
most other people were to pay respect to 
authority. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE : I do not know, 
Sir, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick is aware of 
the extent to which his argument may be 
carried. He states, that the only reason 
why the monarchy of this country is 
Protestant is that the majority of the 
people are Protestants, and that it is by 
their will of the hour that the monarchy 
is Protestant. He seemed to justify the 
retention of the Protestant character of the 
monarchy of this country on that ground, 
and to remain satisfied with it. But then 
the right hon. Gentleman turns to Ireland, 
and, speaking as if with authority, said 
that the people of Ireland are Roman 
Catholics, and that unless complete reli- 
gious equality was established in that 
country they would never be satisfied. 
I am quite aware that the Roman Catholic 
Members from Ireland have unanimously 
adopted that opinion under the instructions 
they have received; because, Sir, we have 
recently seen in the Roman Catholic papers 
an authoritative letter from Dr. Moriarty, 
who claims, legally or illegally, to be 
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called Bishop of Kerry, setting forth that 
view. He has no right to the title by 
law; but he assumes it, and he has stated 
the argument which has met with the 
approval of Gentlemen opposite. I fully 
admit that Cardinal Legate Cullen and all 
the prelates and priests who are under 
his authority hold that doctrine with re- 
spect to Ireland. And what does it lead 
to? It leads to this—that Ireland is to 
be governed upon principles different from 
those on which England is governed, 
Now, one of the most distinguished Irish- 
men of modern times, one who commanded 
largely the support of his countrymen, 
held that opinion. That is the opinion 
which was held by the late Mr. O’Connell, 
who throughout his life agitated for the 
repeal of the Union, and consistently; for 
unless the same principles of Government 
are to prevail in Ireland as those which 
prevail in England and Scotland, the 
Union is an abuse. Mr. O’Connell, in his 
repeated declarations against the Union, 
was consistent ; and the argument used by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick goes directly to this, that the 
Union ought to be repealed. The right 
hon. Gentleman was also pleased to say 
that it was an undue limitation of the 
prerogative of the Crown that any person 
whom the Crown might nominate or wish 
to nominate to an office should be ex- 
cluded by law on account of his religious 
belief. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to have forgotten that the preroga- 
tive of the Crown is limited by the Act 
of Settlement and by other laws of this 
country. He seems to have forgotten 
that since the year 1688, if not before, 
but certainly since the Revolution, it is 
provided that the Crown of this country 
shall be held upon certain conditions, de- 
fined by law, which were first embodied 
in the Bill of Rights, and then with the 
Bill of Rights were embodied in the Act 
of Settlement, and that by the Act of 
Settlement the Crown is limited to the 
descendants of the Electress Sophia of 
Hanover, being Protestants. The right 
hon. Gentleman has been pleased to give 
his own definition of the prerogative of 
the Crown; and there is an exact au- 
thority for the definition he has given 
which I hold in my hand. It is the 
Declaration which James II. issued. I 
have that Declaration here, and with 
the permission of the House I will read 
the substance of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman will then see how precisely 
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he has enunciated the very principles 
for attempting to enforce which James 
II., with his descendants, was expelled 
from the Throne of these realms. The 
pith of the Declaration is contained in 
these extracts— 


“ His Majesty’s Gracious Declaration to all his 
Loving Subjects for Liberty of Conscience. 

“We cannot but heartily wish, asit will easily 
be believed, that the people of our dominions were 
members of the Catholic Church.” 


And that I have no doubt is the wish of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


“We humbly thank Almighty God it is, and 
long time has m, our constant sense and 
opinion, which upon divers occasions we have 
declared, that conscience ought not to be con- 
strained, nor people forced in matters of religion. 
It has ever been directly contrary to our inclina- 
tion, as we think it is to the interests of Govern- 
ment, which it destroys by spoiling trade, depopu- 
lating countries, and discouraging strangers ; and, 
finally, that it never obtained the end for which 
it was employed, &c. We therefore, out of our 
princely care and affection unto all our loving 
subjects, that they may live at ease and quiet, 
and for the increase of trade and the encuurage- 
ment of strangers, have thought fit, by virtue of 
our Royal prerogative, to issue forth this decla- 
ration of indulgence, making no doubt of the con- 
currence of our two Houses of Parliament, when 
we shall think it convenient for them to meet, &c. 
And, forasmuch as we are desirous to have the 
benefit of the. service of all our loving subjects, 
which by the law of nature is inseparably annexed 
to and inherent in our Royal person, and that 
none of our subjects may for the future be under 
any discouragement or disability, who are other- 
wise well inclined and fit to serve us, by reason 
of some oaths and tests, that have usually been 
administered on such occasions, we do hereby fur- 
ther declare that it is our Royal will and plea- 
sure that the oaths commonly called the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, and also the several 
tests and declarations mentioned in Acts of Par- 
liament made in the 25th and 30th years of the 
reign of our late Royal brother, Charles II.,”— 


These are the very tests we are now called 
upon to deal with— 


‘‘shall not hereafter at any time be required to 
be taken or subscribed by any person or persons 
whatsoever, who is or shall be employed in any 
office or place of trust, either civil or military, 
under us or in our Government ; and we do fur- 
ther declare it to be our pleasure and intention 
from time to time hereafter to grant our Royal 
dispensation, under our Great Seal, to all our loyal 
subjects so to be employed, who shall not take 
the said oaths or subscribe or declare the tests 
or declarations in the above-mentioned Acts and 
every of them.” 


Now, Sir, it was for issuing that declara- 
tion, which the Bishops refused to have. 
read in the churches; it was because 
James II, sought to thrust these prin- 
ciples upon the people of the United 
Kingdom, that the House of Stuart was 
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deposed and banished the country. I am 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman has 
been so outspoken, because he has been 
labouring for years among the oaths and 
declarations required by the Constitution 
of this country, to which he has now pro- 
nounced his emphatic hostility. He has 
declared emphatically that Ireland will 
never be satisfied, and that the induce- 
ments to revolt and rebellion never will 
cease, until the English people abandon 
the Protestant Constitution under which 
they live— that Protestant Constitution 
which they established by a revolution ; 
that Protestant Constitution which secured 
their liberties; that Protestant Constitu- 
tion which, I believe, they are prepared 
to defend. Sir, it is very fortunate that 
we have at last an explicit declaration 
upon this subject. I admit, to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that there are as many 
circumstances at the present time which 
might induce the House to consider whe- 
ther it would not be advantageous to re- 
peal the Union and govern Ireland upon 
different principles to those which are ap- 
plied in England. Look at the existing 
state of things. The Habeas Corpus Act 
is suspended in Ireland. If we are to go- 
vern Ireland upon the principles of James 
II. we have it upon the authority of Mr. 
Hallam that the object of that monarch 
was to get rid of the Test Act and the 
oaths, because they prevented the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and also to get rid of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, because he held that that Act limited 
the absolute sovereignty, which he desired 
to establish. The sovereignty being abso- 
lute would exactly coincide with the pre- 
rogative the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
to establish, and of which he says the laws 
he now proposes to abolish are an infrac- 
tion. Strange to say the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Liberal party have for 
years past been proceeding upon the po- 
licy of James II. Why, during the reign 
of James II. many of the ultra-Noncon- 
formists hailed his adoption of that policy, 
for they believed that under his notion of 
religious equality they were to enjoy per- 
fect freedom, but the King and his ad- 
visers knew better than that. They held 
out to the Dissenters and Liberals of that 
day the repeal of the Tests Acts; but they 
took care to keep in the background the 
fact that they meant also to abolish the 
rights and the freedom which the people 
enjoyed under the Habeas Corpus Act. 
They did not inform the people of this, 
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until near the close of the unhappy reign 
of James II., when he showed clearly that 
he meant to govern absolutely, and with- 
out Parliament. It is said if the Union 
was repealed, that it would be difficult to 
re-establish the Irish Parliament; but, ac- 
cording to the principles enunciated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick, Ireland ought to be governed 
without any Parliament at all. In other 
words, as the hon. Member for Clare 
hinted the other day, Ireland ought to be 
governed as a dependency. But since I 
pointed out where these principles would 
lead them, his supporters have cooled in 
their enunciation, if not in admiration of 
them; but, basing my argument upon the 
principles of your legislation, and the 
speech made by so influential a Member 
from Ireland as the right hon. Gentleman, 
I have a perfect right to show you the 
direction in which you are tending. It is 
well known that the establishment or as- 
cendancy of the Roman Catholic Church 
is everywhere adverse to free and Consti- 
tutional Government. Take the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
with it you take absolute government. 
Have the events even of recent times been 
swept from your memory. Have you for- 


gotten that the Jesuits in Naples professed 
openly to the late King—not the exiled 
King, but his father—that their order was 
devoted to the establishment of absolute 


government? It is a well-known fact. It 
is contained in a document, which has 
been published—a thing that is seldom 
done in such cases. There was a slight 
difference between the late King of Naples, 
the father of the present deposed King, and 
the Jesuit Order; and the latter published — 
as I observed they rarely do—a document, 
in which they professed their adhesion to 
the Neapolitan dynasty, because it was an 
absolute government. You cannot deny 
that these principles—the principles that 
have been enunciated by the right hon. 
Gentleman—the principle of throwing open 
all offices indiscriminately to persons of 
every and any creed, and the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
the right hon. Gentleman avowedly seeks 
on every occasion, involve the establish- 
ment of absolute government; and if you 
wish that Ireland should be governed as a 
dependency, perhaps you may be gratified 
by a repeal of the Union, and by seeing 
Ireland governed as a dependency. De- 
siring to preserve to you not less than 
to ourselves” the Constitutional freedom 
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which we rejoice to have extended to 
our fellow-countrymen, I cannot obliterate 
from my mind all the warnings of history. 
I and those with whom I act refuse to 
abandon the securities provided by the 
Constitution under which we live, and 
the laws which give it force. Say what 
you will, you cannot change the nature 
of a religion. The Protestant religion tends 
to freedom—the Roman Catholic religion 
tends to absolute government. And not 
even at your own request, prompted by 
those who seek to establish in Ireland the 
domination of a foreign Power, not even 
at your own request will I consent to 
sacrifice, at the dictation of the misguided 
zeal by which you are directed, the liber- 
ties that you now enjoy, and which the 
proposal before the House tends to en- 
danger. 

Mr. PIM said, that not long since a 
Bill was passed in that House for the 
Confederation of the North-American pro- 
vinces, but no one thought of proposing 
any restriction on the religion of the re- 
presentative of the Sovereign in Canada. 
And yet what difference was there between 
Ireland and Canada, except that Ireland 
was nearer? There was e very large 
Roman Catholic population in Canada, 
Lower Canada was chiefly Roman Catholic, 
but no restriction had been made upon the 
religion of the Viceroy. If the restriction 
was needful in Ireland, surely it ought to 
have been carried out in Canada. He 
wished to put it to the Scotch representa- 
tives in that House what would be the 
feelings of the people of Scotland if a re- 
presentative of the Queen were living in 
the old palace at Holyrood, and the law 
provided that that representative should 
not be a presbyterian? If those hon. 
Gentlemen who represented Scotland would 
for a moment reflect upon that point, and 
would take into consideration the pro- 
priety of acting towards others as they 
would wish to be done by, they could 
have no hesitation in voting in favour of 
the present Bill. He must express his 
surprise that the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire should have taken excep- 
tion to the remark of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, that the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland would not cease to agitate 
for perfect equality. Three-fourths of 
the people of Ireland were Roman Catho- 
lics, and though he was as thorough a 
Protestant as any man in that House, he 
thoroughly sympathized with and felt the 
justice of their agitating upon this ques- 
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tion. If Members of the Protestant 
Faith constituted three-quarters of the 
population of Ireland, and were situated 
as the Roman Catholics in that country 
were, would they not, he would ask, 
think that they were acting in a manner 
derogatory to their dignity as men if they 
did not, so long as they believed there was 
a chance of attaining their object, agitate 
for a change analogous to that which was 
now proposed? It had been suggested 
that the Act of Settlement was imperilled 
by this measure; but he could no more 
imagine the possibility of a Roman Catholic 
Sovereign of England than he could 
imagine the possibility of a Protestant 
Emperor of France. In each country the 
Faith of the Sovereign would be deter- 
mined by that of the great majority of the 
population. If they were settling this 
question he urged them to settle it en- 
tirely, and not leave behind one disability 
to remind the Irish people of the whole 
series of disabilities which had existed 100 
years ago. 

Me. VANCE said, that he must regard 
the proposal under discussion as a new 
chapter in the history of Papal aggression. 
Sir Robert Peel, before he became a con- 
vert to the expediency of granting a Roman 
Catholic emancipation, prophesied that if 
such a measure were to pass, there would 
be a number of Roman Catholic Members 
in that House who would act together as 
one man, and who, holding the balance be- 
tween the two opposing parties, would be 
able in time of difficulty, as it were, to 
control both. An instance of the correct- 
ness of that prophecy was, he believed, 
furnished on the present occasion. Nobody 
would some time ago have foretold that 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would have consented to give up 
so completely the Irish Lord Chancellor, 
or that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire would have bid 
higher still by giving up the Lord Lieute- 
nant. Let the Committee reflect on some 
of the minor consequences of what they 
were asked to accede to. It was distinctly 
provided by the Act of 1829 that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland should not be a 
Roman Catholic, and the office was in 
every respect a Protestant office. The 


Lord Lieutenant, as a Protestant, attended 
the Chapel Royal each Sunday. Was it 
to be turned into a Roman Catholic chapel 
if a Roman Catholic Lord Lieutenant were 
appointed, as would no doubt be the case, 
to conciliate the support of the small party 
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who held the balance of power between the 
rival parties? The Lord Lieutenant had 
attached to him a dean, sub-dean, and 
thirty-six chaplains, and he should like to 
know, in the event he had described, what 
religion the dean, sub-dean, and thirty-six 
chaplains were to profess? The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had considerable ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage. By what tribunal was it to be 
exercised if the holder of the office were a 
Roman Catholic? The fact was, that if 
it were enacted that the Lord Lieutenant 
might belong to the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, the whole office must be re-cast. 
The Committee, he might add, was asked 
to proceed on a most dangerous course. 
The other evening certain Roman Catholic 
Members proposed and supported a Bill 
for the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, but others, more wary, opposed it, 
because they saw that it affected England 
as well as Ireland, and they feared that 
the attention of English Protestants might 
be directed to projects which had lately 
been brought before the House, and that 
public indignation would be roused so as 
to render their success impossible. The 
precedent which would be established by 
permitting a Roman Catholic to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, would soon be in- 
sisted on in England to the extent of a 
person of that persuasion being held eli- 
gible for the Crown of Great Britain, and 
so the Act of Settlement would soon be set 
aside. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, practically, 
according to his own arguments, appeared 
to be the only Member of that House who 
advocated the repeal of the Union between 
England and Ireland. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has totally misrepresented me. I op- 
posed principles which I believe would 
lead to a repeal of the Union. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he considered that 
the most successful agitators for a repeal 
of the Union were those who opposed the 
application of the principles of civil and 
religious liberty and the establishment of 
perfect religious equality amongst all Her 
Majesty’s subjects. The hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Vance) opposed the Bill be- 
cause it would lead, as he thought, to a 
repeal of the Act of Succession; but in no 
respect was the Lord Lieutenant included 
in, or affected by, the Act of Succession. 
The hon. Member further said he feared 
that the Lord Lieutenant’s chaplains would 
become Roman Catholics, but that was no 
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argument against the Bil]. The measure 
was founded upon the principle of the es- 
tablishment of perfect, civil, and religious 
equality in Ireland, and he thought it 
would commend itself to the common sense 
and justice of every Member of that House. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the hon. 
Member for Dublin had invited the opi- 
nion of a Scotch Member, and he would 
candidly give it to him. The Scotch Mem- 
bers did not come there asking for a Lord 
Lieutenant for Scotland; they did not want 
such an officer. The people of Scotland 
were too economical and would not sanc- 
tion such waste. That House had twice 
voted that the office of the Viceroy of Ire- 
land should be dispensed with; and the 
late Duke of Wellington, in one of the 
last speeches which he made, prevented 
that consummation from being attained, 
asking with whom the Home Secretary 
could communicate on Irish affairs in the 
event of the withdrawal of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and whether he was to do so with 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin or with the 
Mayor of Kilkenny, who was at that time 
in gaol for rebeliion. If the Lord Lieute- 


nant were to go away altogether from Ire- 
land and take his thirty-six chaplains with 
him, there would be an end to the ques- 


tion now before them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there were two 
things which ought to take place before 
they went to a division —the one was 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite should allow 
one English Member on the Liberal 
side of the House to speak on that 
question; and the other was that time 
should be given to the Government to 
pronounce their opinion upon it. It would, 
he thought, be very unfair towards the 
Irish Members to go to a division be- 
fore they had heard the views of the 
Government; and, on the other hand, 
the Liberal party ought not to leave the 
conduct of the debate entirely to the Irish 
Members. The Motion of the hon. Baronet 
ought to be accepted and indorsed by the 
Liberal party, which had gained many 
victories in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty in conjunction with the Irish Mem- 
bers, whom, he was sure, that party would 
not desert when such an issue was raised. 
He was sorry that the Amendment had 
proceeded from his side of the House. He 
knew there was some truth in what was 
urged by certain hon. Members opposite 
—namely, that there was a large body 
in this country who viewed with some 
alarm these aggressive Motions, as they 
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termed them. But if there was one 
duty which seemed to him more incum.- 
bent than another in these cases upon 
English Members of Parliament, it was 
to speak plainly to their constituents 
if they put pressure upon them on sub- 
jects of that kind. An hon. Memper: 
There is no pressure.} He said there 
were many constituencies which were 
alarmed at Motions like the present; and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite cheered him 
when he made use of that expression ; and 
the Members for such constituencies ought 
to tell those whom they represented that 
they had to deal, not only with questions 
affecting England, which was Protestant, 
but with questions affecting Ireland, which 
was Roman Catholic ; that, however much 
their constituents might be opposed to 
Popery, ‘‘ No Popery” could not be the 
cry for a country where four-fifths of the 
people were Roman Catholics. How was 
it possible for Parliament to govern Ire- 
land satisfactorily if the views of that 
class of Protestants were to be enforced 
upon that country? He would ask the 
House whether any real danger had been 
pointed out as likely to arise to Ireland 
from the appointment, even if it were 
made, of a Roman Catholic Lord Lieu- 
tenant for that country? Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite confined themselves to going back 
to the Act of Settlement and the reign of 
James II., as if it was not because what 
had been done had not been done com- 
pletely that they had failed to satisfy Ire- 
land and had left her as discontented as 
she was unhappily seen to be. For these 
reasons it seemed to him the last vestiges 
of religious disability ought now to be 
swept away. They knew what was the 
matter with Ireland—that it was outraged 
national sentiment to a great extent. If 
so small a Bill as that would soften exist- 
ing asperities in any degree, the Liberal 
party would do well to support it; and 
he had some confidence, after the course 
they had taken on the second reading, that 
the Government would share in the views 
he had expressed. 

Mr. KER said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to this fact, that 
Ireland was not altogether a Roman 
Catholic country, for there was a nume- 
rous body of people there who were essen- 
tially Protestant ; and even if they were 
small in number their views and feelings 
should not be ignored in that House. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he at first 
thought that it would have been better for 
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his hon, and learned Friend the Member 
for Clare to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, and to have 
allowed the question of the Lord Lieutenant 
to remain for future discussion; but he 
now thought that the time had arrived 
when such discussions should terminate in 
that House, and that the name of Roman 
Catholic disabilities should never again 
be heard within those walls. When his 
countrymen looked for a redress of their 
grievances to the Imperial Parliament, it 
was asad and embarrassing reflection that, 
owing to the effects of misgovernment, 
British troops were now again pursuing 
the footsteps of Irish armed insurrec- 
tionists. But to the present hour—and 
the best working half of the Session was 
drawing to its close—not the slightest 
remedy or palliation for the evils afflict- 
ing that unfortunate country had been 
applied. He regarded the present mea- 
sure as an insignificant one; but it was, 
perhaps, as large a measure as was within 
the scope of a private Member. Larger 
measures must originate with the Govern- 
ment. But up to this time no proposal 
had been made, except a proposal for the 
continuation of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act and one for the per- 
manent fortification of the police barracks 
in that country. When they considered 
how few Lord Lieutenants could be Roman 
Catholics, and also how little the Lord 
Lieutenant had to do, except to administer 
the laws, it was an insult to Protestantism, 
and to its hold on the affections and con- 
ditions of the people of this country, 
gravely to argue that its interests were in 
any way bound up with or dependent 
upon the maintenance of a Protestant 
Viceroy in Ireland. With equal justice it 
might be said that this Motion went to 
the abolition of the standing army, or to 
the repudiation of the National Debt, as 
that it aimed a blow at the Protestant 
succession. If any man were to assert 
that these Protestant institutions were not 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the people 
of England they would be very much 
offended, and utter an indignant denial if 
they were told that these institutions 
could be affected by the question whether 
the Lord Lieutenant was to be a Roman 
Catholic or not. He could understand those 
who wished the Bill to be rejected alto- 
gether; but he could not understand those 
who drew a distinction between the office of 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant, and 
thought they were open to the charge of 
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inconsistency. It was said that there was 
a settlement in 1829, and that the Roman 
Catholics ought to be content with that 
settlement. He denied that there was 
any such settlement. There was no bar 
in that Act to prevent Roman Catholics 
from asserting their rights. There was 
no finality except that of complete equality. 
It was an injustice in the year 1867 to 
quote Sir Robert Peel as an authority in 
favour of these invidious distinctions. 
Were that statesman now alive, he be- 
lieved he would regard what at one time 
might have been safeguards as irritating 
sources of discontent. He hoped the 
Committee would accept the Bill as it 
originally stood, and reject the Amend- 
ment. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City has just asserted that 
we all know what is the matter with Ire- 
land. I can assure him, as far as I am 
concerned, that I do not share that know- 
ledge. I know he is a very able man, and 
he must be a very favoured one if he has 
thoroughly mastered the causes of disaffec- 
tion which afflict that country. I think 
the debate of this evening must have given 
us all reason to feel that there is some 
truth in the observations I am making. 
At this moment Ireland is the scene of 
a conspiracy constantly on the point of 
breaking out, and for which no one has yet 
assigned any authentic reason—which is 
not national—which is not indigenous— 
which is said to be imported—and which, 
if it does not come from the other side of 
the Atlantic, is assisted by sympathies on 
the European Continent. There can be no 
doubt that certain effects are produced by 
these extraneous agencies, which are ex- 
tremely inconvenient, not only to those 
who govern, but also to those who are 
governed. 1am therefore surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
announced so distinctly that we are all 
acquainted with the causes of the disorders 
and discontents of the country, which cer- 
tainly appear to me to deserve the deepest 
consideration, but which may also perplex 
the most attentive. In the course of the 
debate to-night considerable reference has 
been made to the conspiracy now so pre- 
valent in Ireland, and its causes have been 
attributed to the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. I do not want to go 
into details on that subject— one that 
might lead to controversy and divert our 
attention from what is before us as a simple 
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matter; but I could not allow the obser- 
vations which I have heard, and heard at 
much length, charging sympathy and con- 
nivance with the Fenian insurrection to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, to be made, 
without rising and stating, as a Minister 
of the Crown, that from our experience of 
all that has passed with regard to this un- 
fortunate conspiracy and insurrection, and 
with regard to all that is occurring even up 
to the present moment, we have had no 
cause to feel any distrust of the loyalty of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. And I 
will go further and say that to their 
sympathy with the Crown and the in- 
terests of England—to the information 
which they have given—to the general in- 
formation and valuable knowledge which 
they possessed and have afforded, we have 
been much indebted and greatly assisted 
in the management of affairs of extreme 
difficulty ; and, although we have been 
obliged to have recourse to severity, I 
trust the country will feel that it has not 
been an extreme severity, but that it has 
been tempered with that discretion of which 
real force knows how to avail itself. With 
regard to the present question before us, it 
is very important that we should distin- 
guish between the nature of things which 
seem similar, but which are really distinct. 
The conditions on which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Act was passed are 
not part of the English Constitution. They 
were a statesmanlike settlement, and, as 
a statesmanlike settlement, they were 
adapted to the time and circumstances 
with which those statesmen had to deal. 
They were founded, no doubt, partly on 
principle and partly upon expediency, and, 
generally speaking, they were adjusted to 
the requirements of the period to which 
they related. But although I look upon 
those arrangements as the arrangements of 
very wise and considerate men, I do not 
hold that we are foreclosed from revising 
the policy under which those arrangements 
were recommended to Parliament. Now, 
with regard to the two particular offices 
touched by the present discussion, my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Ireland, 
with the frankness and clearness which 
distinguish him, made a statement to the 
House some time ago, in which I entirely 
agree. I believe from what I myself 
heard some years ago from one who was 
a great authority connected with this 
settlement, that the intrusion into the 
arrangement of the office of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was a step founded 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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in error. It arose from a misconception of 
the circumstances connected with that 
office, and from the mistaken belief that 
it was identical in its attributes, influence, 
and patronage with the office of Lord 
Chancellor in England. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of England is placed in a peculiar 
position with regard to the Church of 
England. He has great control over the 
patronage of the Church, and he is pecu- 
liarly the Adviser of the Crown in all 
matters connected with the Church. That 
is a very good reason why we should 
maintain in the Constitution of this coun- 
try that the person who holds the office of 
Lord Chancellor of England should profess 
the Protestant religion. But there is not 
now, and there never has been, anything 
in the office of Lord Chancellor of Ire. 
land which renders it unfitting that it 
should be held by a Roman Catholic. It 
is not connected with Church patronage, 
nor does it possess any peculiar relations 
with the Established Church in Ireland, 
It is simply the highest legal office, and 
as such the greatest prize that can be en- 
joyed by the legal profession, and it is 
therefore desirable that every Irishman, 
whatever his creed, should have the op- 
portunity of obtaining that high dignity. 
But there is a very great difference be- 
tween the two offices of Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Lieutenant; and even if the dis- 
tinction were not so complete and absolute 
as I think it is, it would be, in my opi- 
nion, the most unwise and indiscreet act 
for the Roman Catholics to press a change 
in the law in respect to the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. That would be a course 
which would only revive prejudices and 
re-call animosities which I had hoped, 
if they had not been entirely banished, 
were greatly appeased. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant is the direct representative of the 
Sovereign of this country, and he is placed 
in intimate relations with the patronage 
of the Established Church of England in 
Ireland, and it would be a most unwise 
course for us to sanction a change that 
would create great distrust and dissatis- 
faction in the minds of the population of 
this country. Therefore, the course origi- 
nally taken in this debate by my noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was discreet and wise—a course founded 
on principle, while to proceed further than 
the line which he indicated would very 
much offend the feelings of a great ma- 
jority of the population of this country. 
It would, at the same time, create consider- 
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able distrust and alarm, and be an obstacle 
to the encouragement of those feelings 
which I have always endeavoured to foster ; 
and instead of inducing that equality of 
position and sentiment of which we have 
heard so much, would rather tend tq_pro- 
duce exactly the reverse. Therefore, as 
far as I am concerned, I shall support the 
Amendment, which is in unison with the 
policy of my noble Friend. I am quite 
willing to open to Irishmen, whatever 
may be their religious creed, the office of 
Iord Chancellor. I see no reason why 
difference of religion should be a bar to 
any Irishman arriving at that distinction. 
But I cannot sanction the other part of the 
Bill ; and I believe that we shall be acting 
a discreet and proper part by determining 
that the relations of the Lord Lieutenant 
with regard to the Crown and the country 
shall not be changed in the manner pro- 
posed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has spoken on this subject with a 
‘moderation and with a studious and un- 
affected concern for the feelings of the 
people of Ireland, which, in my opinion, 
do him honour. But, at the same time, I 
think it must have been obvious to the 


House that in the argumentative portion 
of his speech he felt the difficulties of his 
position; and to use an old and familiar 
expression drawn from a high source, “‘ his 


wheels drave heavily.” The right hon. 
Gentleman must be conscious that it is 
upon grounds of no breadth that he offers 
a resistance to a most important portion 
of the Bill. He commenced his speech 
by stating that he did not pretend to 
know the source of the evils of Ireland, 
and it would be most presumptuous in me 
to contradict him, or to assert for myself 
any such knowledge. But although it 
may be true that there are ancient wounds 
which we cannot heal, and which perhaps 
are not yet probed to the bottom, still phy- 
sicians when dealing with the constitution 
of a patient, even when they doubt as to 
the ultimate seat of the disease, have re- 
course to alterative methods, by which 
they can soothe, if with limited benefit, 
and which they confidently hope will do 
something to mitigate the disease. Ad- 
mitting frankly the fairness of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, I must 
say that if we strictly observe the para- 
mount principles of civil justice—if we 
carefully attend to the susceptibilities of 
national feelings—although we may not go 
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straight to the core of the evils of Ireland, 
we shall assuage their intensity and pre- 
pare the way for the ultimate operation. 
The right hon. Gentleman draws a dis- 
tinction between the two offices of Lord 
Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor. He says 
with regard to the former that its occupant 
holds a peculiar position with regard to 
Church patronage. The Bill, however, 
proposes to divest a Roman Catholic Lord 
Lieutenant of the exercise of that patron- 
age; and, in the second place, even if it 
did not, the fact would still remain that 
the Lord Lieutenant has not one shadow of 
the higher responsibility with regard to 
ecclesiastical patronage. Whatever he does 
is done under the responsibility of the 
Ministers of the Crown. Then we are told 
he is a representative of the Crown. Cer- 
tainly he is the representative of the 
Crown on all matters of dignity, of cere- 
monial, of courts, drawing-rooms, and on 
public occasions, when ladies are presented 
to him, and in various functions of that 
description. But this is not to be denied, 
that the constitutional responsibility of the 
Lord Lieutenant is inferior in dignity and 
weight to that of the Ministers forming 
the Cabinet, and that still the very place 
of the Minister who specially superintends 
the Lord Lieutenant in the exercise of his 
duties—namely, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department—may at any time 
be filled by a Roman Catholic. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that those who 
propose and support this measure will in 
pressing it revive prejudices and excite 
animosities. But when we are told that 
we are not to apply to Ireland principles 
different from those which we apply to 
England and Scotland, I say that the same 
principles, so far as they are consistent 
with the unity of the Empire, should be 
consulted in framing the laws and institu- 
tions of each country. My belief is, that 
to follow out to their natural conclusion, 
courageously, prudently, but firmly, the 
principles of strict civil justice is the way 
not to weaken and disparage, but to con- 
firm and consolidate those institutions. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, that to 
press these claims would awaken animosi- 
ties and revive prejudices. Where? In 
Ireland? No, but in England. But is 
that a sufficient reason why a majority of 
the people of Ireland should be debarred 
and deprived of enjoying a matter of a 
civil right, because the minority allege 
that their prejudices would be wounded ? 
Now, I ask, is that a fair, generous, and 
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equitable mode of handling this question ? 
Is it a mode by which we may seek to 
soothe the sore and wounded feelings of 
the people of Ireland, if, on a question that 
is not English, but Irish, we are to say to 
the people of Ireland, “ Abate your rights, 
do not urge your demands, because we 
who inhabit England and Scotland in a 
matter purely Irish declare we have pre- 
judices which you must respect?” There 
is no man in the House, I think, who 
seriously would urge or could possibly be- 
lieve—certain I am that the right hon. 
Gentleman will not seriously urge and can- 
not possibly believe—that danger would 
result to the Constitution, the Church, and 
the religion of the country by the con- 
tingency—not arising at the mément, but 
should it ever arise—by the holding of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant by a Roman Ca- 
tholic subject of the Queen. I am only 
doing the right hon. Gentleman justice 
when I point out to the House that the 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech made 
no. such allegation. He rested his oppo- 
sition on the question of the ecclesiastical 
patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, which 
the Bill proposes to take away ; he rested 
it on the representation of the Crown by 
the Lord Lieutenant, which representation 
is exercised under the control and respon- 
sibility of the Government and a Minister 


of the Crown, who by the existing law | 
may be a Roman Cotholic; he rested it on | 


the prejudice of this country, to which it 
would be most unworthy of us to give 
weight as against the civil rights of a peo- 
ple who are not English, but Irish. But 
of danger to the Constitution, the right 
hon. Gentleman has not said a word; and 
I am persuaded that he believes that 
danger to bea phantom. If danger there 
be, itis in this :—in slackness, in reluctance, 
in niggardliness on our part in dealing 
with those claims of Ireland which are 
founded on justice. Butto extend largely 
and liberally civil equality to the entire of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in these kingdoms 
is the true way of consulting the interests 
of the religion, the Church, and the Con- 
stitution of this country. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 140; 
Noes 143: Majority 3. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, 
Mr. Gladstone 
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Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
in the debate on the second reading, the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
called his attention to the fact that the 
Lord Chancellor had some jurisdiction in 
the appointment of delegates for hearing 
ecclesiastical appeals, and was an ex officio 
trustee of certain Protestant charities. He 
had consequently prepared a clause pro- 
viding that when the office was filled by a 
Roman Catholic those functions should de- 
volve on one of the Chief Judges, being a 
Protestant. 


Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con. 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &c., DECLARA. 
TION ABOLITION BILL, 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, Sir John 
Gray.) 
[BILL 6.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, the hon, 
Baronet the Member for Clare (Sir Col. 
man O’Loghlen) having assigned no rea. 
sons whatever for his introduction of this 
Bill in the present Session, I am bound to 
conclude that he is actuated by the same 
reason which prompted him to bring in 
this Bill last Session. These were that 
the Declaration, prescribed by the Act of 
Charles II., which is embodied in the Act 
of Settlement, and by that Act is required 
to be made by the Sovereign of these 
realms at his or her coronation — that 
this declaration of adhesion to the Protes- 
tant religion is considered so offensive by 
Roman Catholics, that they will not per- 
mit any Protestant officer of State to pro- 
nounce it. Now, I beg the Committee to 
observe how these matters proceed. We 
have had an eloquent oration to-night 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition against preserving any 
office to persons of the same religion as 
the Sovereign, and every argument that 
the right hon. Gentleman used struck 
directly at the principle that the Sove- 
reign ought to be a Protestant. I know 
there is a most extraordinary indifference 
to these Constitutional questions in this 
House. In my experience I have never 
known a Parliament in which the princi- 
ple of religious indifference, to say the 
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least, was so manifest as in the present. 
It appears to me that the opinions of the 
Protestant people of this country are neg- 
lected and wilfully violated ; every princi- 
ple they most value is bartered away for 
the sake of the political convenience of the 
moment. I am happy to say, however, 
that the people of this country are at last 
becoming sensible of this; and although 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire and his Friends may dis- 
regard the opinions of their constituents, I 
have reason to believe that gradually their 
constituents are coming to the conclusion 
that, unless they act with energy, the 
government of the country must eventu- 
ally and permanently lapse into the hands 
of the only party in the House who con- 
sistently seek to establish the domination 
of the power they represent—I mean the 
power of the Papacy. I know that this 
feeling exists. I know also that it is 
justifiable. I am, nevertheless, most de- 
sirous of avoiding anything needlessly 
offensive to my Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. I therefore propose an Amend- 
ment which would remove from the de- 
claration certain words that they deem to 
be objectionable. That these words are 
offensive, however, is a new discovery; 
for this declaration has existed ever since 
the reign of Charles II. ; and it has only 
just been discovered by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Members of this House, that it is 
an offence on the part of Protestants if 
they express their religious opinions. 
Whilst hon. Gentlemen are proclaiming 
the doctrine of religious equality in this 
House, his Holiness of Rome is denounc- 
ing that principle ; commanding his officers 
to abjure it ; forbidding them to unite 
with any other religion whatever, and 
urging them to be more and more exclu- 
sive. Nevertheless, with characteristic 
carelessness, the more stringent the direc- 
tions issued from Rome and the more 
evident the obedience which they com- 
mand, the more lax is the guardianship 
extended to the Protestant Constitution of 
the country by this House. There is a 
good deal of idle declamation about the 
bigotry of Protestants ; but what bigotry 
can be greater than that of a Bill by 
which the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
the Roman Catholic body forbid the Pro- 
testant officers of the State to express 
their religious convictions in a form that 
has existed and been in use for more than 
200 years? Can any intolerance ass 
that? Why, Sir, it would have been but 
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decent that a Protestant should move this 
Bill; but no, it is reserved for a Roman 
Catholic, an active, energetic, zealous 
Roman Catholic, in obedience to his supe- 
riors, to desire that the House should 
abolish a declaration made by the Pro- 
testants. I confess that to me this ap- 
pears an act of aggressive intolerance 
that ought to excite a just indignation 
throughout the country. If Protestant- 
ism is to be strong, however, Protestant- 
ism must continue to be tolerant. I 
propose, therefore, that whilst retaining 
the requirement for the declaration of those 
opinions, which constitute the distinctive 
features of the purity of the Protestant 
faith, as contrasted with what we believe 
to be the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, we——[Laughter from Sir George 
Bowyer.| The hon. Baronet opposite is 
ever the exponent of intolerance, and was 
never more so than in the manner in 
which he has just given vent to his feel- 
ings. [Zaughter.] Why, look at him now ! 
Is he not the very picture of sarcastic in- 
tolerance? Anything that is said in the 
course of debate which is not agreeable to 
him he laughs at or flatly denies; and 
after having himself expressed in this 
House extreme Roman Catholic opinions, 
no sooner does a Protestant Member rise 
to propose the removal of what he himself 
proclaims to be offensive, than the hon. 
Baronet receives him with interruption 
and ridicule. This Bill marks another 
step in the career of concession to the 
Papacy. That is the sense in which it is 
moved, and it is in that sense I resist it, 
and I resist it in this manner—by seeking 
to substitute for a declaration, which is as- 
serted to be offensive in the terms in which 
it is expressed, another that cannot be 
fairly said to be so, though about the 
meaning of it there can be no mistake, 
inasmuch as it distinctly repudiates the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome to which 
Protestants object; but it is free from 
every offensive word that might serve as 
a hook upon which the hon. Baronet 
might hang his ribaldry. For this pur- 
pose, and acting under the advice of Sir 
Hugh Cairns and Sir James Whiteside, I 
prepared this Amendment last Session. I 
will not read the terms of the existing de- 
claration, because I am told that those 
terms are offensive; but I will read the 
words of the two articles of religion which 
are embodied by reference in the declara- 
tion I propose to substitute for the pre- 
sent ; because I wish to show to the House 
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that there is in them no expression which 
should be offensive to the Roman Catholic, 
who is really liberal, really tolerant of the 
opinions of others. For 300 years the Pro- 
testants have thus declared their rejection 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation—that 
cardinal dogma of the Church of Rome. 
The 22nd Article of Religion, as received 
by the Church of England, runs thus— 

“The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, 
pardons, worshipping and adoration, as well of 
images as of reliques, and also invocation of 
Saints is a fond thing, vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 


It is not possible that any terms should be 
more studiously void of offence. And the 
other Article, the 28th, is to this effect— 
‘‘The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of 
the love Christians ought to have among them- 
selves one to another, but rather is a sacrament 
of our redemption by Christ’s death, insomuch 
that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith 
receive the same, the bread which we break is a 
partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise the 
cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ. Transubstantiation, or the change of the 
substance of bread and wine, in the Supper of the 
Lord, cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is re- 
pugnant to the plain words of Scripture, over- 
throweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions. The body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper 
only after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And 
the mean whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper is Faith. The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” 


If you study that article you will see that 
it is couched in terms, which are the least 
possible offensive, consistently with the 
utterance of an entire repudiation of the 
doctrine to which it refers. After giving 
the matter, therefore, the fullest conside- 
ration, and after having had the advice of 
Sir Hugh Cairns and Sir James Whiteside 
upon the point, I came to the conclusion 
that it would be impertinent on my part 
to suggest any other terms than those con- 
tained in some formula, issued by autho- 
rity, such as are the Articles of Religion. 
It has been a rule of this Protestant coun- 
try for 300 years to require from Protes- 
tants a declaration of their faith, and to 
accept them upon their own declaration 
as thereby qualified for high office. I wish 
to avoid the consequence that must follow 
the passing of this Bill as it stands. The 
object of the Bill is this :—that whereas 
some few high officers of State, who are still 
to be of the same religion as Her Majesty, 
have for 300 years been required to make 
the same declaration of faith as Her Ma- 


Hr. Newdegate 
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jesty, thereby declaring themselves to be 
in religious communion with Her Majesty, 
that henceforth the Sovereign shall be 
isolated in declaring her adhesion to the 
Protestant faith. Pass this Bill, and no 
officer of the Crown or of the State wil] 
hereafter be required to make either the 
same or an equivalent declaration to that 
which is made by Her Majesty. Thus you 
deprive the Sovereign of the security that 
she has a few high officers of the State 
avowedly of the same religion as her. 
self. Besides, let it be remembered that 
our Sovereign is a lady, and surely that 
ought to command for her some considera- 
tion on the part of this House. If it be 
wise to maintain the declaration by the 
Sovereign of adherence to the Protestant 
Faith, it is also wise to require some of the 
great officers of State to make the same or 
an equivalent declaration; it is wrong, it 
is inconsistent with every feeling of loyalty, 
to allow the Sovereign to be isolated in 
making a declaration of faith, which this 
House will, if it passes this Bill, have 
stigmatized as offensive. If the profession 
of Protestantism by these officers of State 
is condemned by this House, how long 
will it be before an assault is made upon the 
Act of Settlement itself? and that will be 
the next step. In these liberal days I 
know that large sections of the House 
think lightly of these matters. But I 
speak in the presence of many Members 
who remember the late Lord Lyndhurst, 
a man who was no less remarkable for the 
liberality of his opinions than for the clear- 
ness of his perception. His liberality, 
indeed, was undoubted; for he was the 
great promoter in the House of Peers of 
the measure for admitting the Jews to 
seats in Parliament, and when Attorney 
General he drew up the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill; yet Lord Lyndhurst, in the 
last great speech that he ever made, de- 
clared that he could conceive no greater 
misfortune for his fellow-subjects than that 
the throne of this country should again be 
occupied by a Roman Catholic. Sir, it is 
in defence of that great principle—the 
principle that the Sovereign of this country 
shall be a Protestant, and therefore tolerant, 
and therefore of a religion and of a dispo- 
sition consistent with the Constitutional 
freedom which has stood firm amongst us 
for centuries, whilst it has waxed and 
waned in Continental countries—it is in 
support of this great principle that, whilst 
asking the House to remove every just 
occasion of offence, I pray the House, by 
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adopting my Amendment, not to allow 
Her Majesty to be isolated in declaring 
her adhesion to that Protestant Faith 
which, thank God, most of us in this 
House profess; would that many more 
defended it earnestly ! 


Amendment proposed, 


In 2, lines 4 and 5, to leave out all the 
words after the words “‘ or right shall be,” to the 
end of the Clause, and to insert the words, “ held 
to apply to the Declaration set forth in the Second 
Schedule to this Act, which is hereby substituted 
for the Declaration set forth in the First Schedule 
to this Act, the obligation to ‘take, make, and 
subscribe which last-mentioned Declaration is 
hereby repealed ; and be it hereby declared and 
enacted, That the obligation to take, make, and 
subscribe the Declaration set forth in the Second 
Schedule to this Act, shall in all respects be the 
same as, and that the taking, making, and sub- 
scribing of the Declaration hereby substituted 
shall in all respects be held to be equivalent to 
the taking, making, and subscribing of the De- 
claration hereby repealed,” —( Mr. Newdegate,) 
—instead thereof. 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
the object of the Bill was to abolish one 
of the most offensive declarations which 
the ingenuity of man could devise, and it 
was directed against some of the most 
sacred tenets held by Roman Catholics. 
The declaration was one which had to be 
taken by the Lord Lieutenant and by all 
the holders of offices for which Roman 
Catholics were ineligible. The Bill would 
not open any office to Roman Catholics 
which they could not hold now. It was 
supported last year by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, whom he re- 
gretted not to see in his place at that 
moment, and on the second reading was 
carried in that House by a majority of 
more than 2 to 1; it had been sent 
up to the other House, but at too late a 
period to be considered. On that occasion 
the noble Lord the chief of the present 
Government stated that he thought it 
could best be considered after the Oaths 
Commission, which was then sitting, had 
made its Report. No doubt the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire was less offensive; but it 
referred to the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
contained expressions in reference to Ro- 
man Catholic doctrines which were offen- 
sive, and it also contained for the first 
time a reference to purgatory. The Bill 
would not in the slightest degree interfere 
with the Coronation Oath. The declara- 
tion contained in the oath was worthy of 
consideration by the Commission. He 
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thought it also ought to be abolished ; but 
the present Bill only referred to declara- 
tions taken by Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Mrz. NEWDEGATE said, that there 
was a disposition last year to reject the 
Bill because the Commissioners on Oaths 
had not then presented their Report, and 
as they had not yet reported, the reason 
for delaying the Bill still existed. It was 
true the Bill had gone up to the other 
House last Session, and had not been pro- 
ceeded with; but he had good grounds for 
believing that it was the determination of 
the Government to have rejected it. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, that though 
the Commission referred to had not yet 
reported, a more important Report in re- 
ference to this question had been made. A 
Commission had been appointed to consider 
what declarations ought to be taken by 
holders of office, not being laymen, be- 
longing to the Established Church. On 
that Commission were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the 
Primate of the Established Church in 
Ireland, several of the then Ministry, the 
present Home Secretary, and some of the 
most prominent men, lay and clerical, 
connected with the Irish Established 
Chureh. That Commission unanimously 
reported that this very declaration which 
the present Bill proposed to abolish was 
one which ought to be abolished, and it 
had accordingly been abolished. The 
hon, Member now proposed to add ano- 
ther declaration which had reference to 
purgatary. Now, there was a homely 
saying in Ireland which would apply to 
the hon. Member, which was that, ‘if 
he did not like purgatory, he might go 
further and fare worse.” 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 135; 
Noes 76: Majority 59. 


Mrz. WHALLEY protested against 
these continual concessions to the Roman 
Catholics. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 
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CRIMINAL LAW BILL. 
(Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Coleridge.) 


[srxt 8.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he must repeat 
his objection to the Bill, that it trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Fund certain 
charges in connection with criminal offences 
hitherto borne by individuals without any 
of the forms prescribed by the House 
having been gone through. That was a 
proceeding which was of an inconvenient 
character and formed a precedent which 
the House ought to resist. He hoped the 
House would require the examination of 
the charges by a Committee of the whole 
House, and would not admit that, in con- 
sequence of an arrangement between the 
promoters of the Bill and the occupants 
of the Treasury Bench, that they were 
bound to include these expenses in the 
Estimates, and vote them year by year. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the proceeding 
that was proposed by the Bill was in 
accordance with an arrangement suggested 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1846. He took it 
that they were doing nothing more than 
was done when the cost of prosecutions 
was first thrown on the means voted by 
Parliament, as was done by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1846. He gave great considera- 
tion to the suggestion of his hon. Friend, 
and though he was at first anxious to 
assent to such a clause, he had after- 
wards concluded that considerable diffi- 
culty would arise on the question of ex- 
pense. He believed that if the Bill were 
passed into law, the expenses of pro- 
secution would become considerably les- 
sened; because under the present law there 
were often three or four witnesses sum- 
moned to one fact, and therefore the pub- 
lic would probably be materially benefited. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
there were reasons why they should not 
argue too rapidly from the precedent of 
1846. The measure of that year was 
carried under circumstances of extraor- 
dinary pressure, and since that time a 
keener eye had been kept upon the public 
expenditure. He accepted the declaration 
of the hon. Member that the House would 
be as entirely free to consider the subject 
when the Vote for the expenses of criminal 
prosecutions was proposed as if the pre- 
sent Bill had not passed. 
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Mr. HUNT said, that if the Bill were 
passed into law the expenses would be 
provided for in next year’s Estimate. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL fog 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuarrerton) did not 
think that this Bill would decrease the 
cost of prosecutions. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—[{Bux 104.] 
(Sir John Pakington, Mr. Hunt.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Simm MORTON PETO said, that great 
care and caution should be exercised in 
the prosecution of the works, and he be- 
lieved the estimate he had formed as to 
the expense of the armament would be 
found to be correct. He had no doubt 
our interests would be well protected by 
the present Secretary at War. 

Mrz. O’BEIRNE said, that experiments 
had proved iron fortifications to be most 
efficient for defensive purposes, while iron 
plates introduced into masonry formed a 
most imperfect defence. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON explained 
that iron shields, which would be expen- 
sive, were not provided for by this Bill. 
It merely provided for the re-appropriation 
of money already granted. The subject 
of iron plating would, however, receive 
his most careful attention. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Thursday. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL__AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in order 
to prevent any confusion or misunder- 
standing which might arise as to the 
meaning of some of the Amendments he 
proposed to move upon the Reform Bill, 
which he found were not so clearly stated 
as he intended, he now proposed to insert 
in Clause 3, page 2, lines 8 and 4, after 
the words “and 2,” the words “ whether 
he in person or his landlord be rated to the 


relief of the poor.” 
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GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Excuo, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to Game in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Lord Excono, Mr. Henry Baru, 
and Sir Ropert ANsTRUTHER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116.] 


IABOUEING CLASSES DWELLINGS acts (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunt, Bill to amend “ The 
Labouring Classes Dwellings Acts (1866),” or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Hunr and Mr, 
Secretary WALPOLE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 118.] 


LIMERICK HARBOUR BILL. 


Resolution [April 8] reported; Resolution 
agreed to :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Lord Naas, and Mr. Honr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 117.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 10, 1867. 


MINUTES. }— Pusiic Burs—Second Reading— 
Mines, &c., Assessment [33]; Associations of 
Workmen [21], debate adjourned. 

Referred to Select Committee—Mines, &c., As- 
sessment. 

Committee—Tests Abolition (Oxford) [16]. 

Report—Tests Abolition (Oxford) [16]. 

Considered as amended—Public Libraries (Scot- 
land) Acts Amendment * [92]. 


MINES, &c., ASSESSMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Perey Wyndham, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
Mr. Henderson.) 
[BILL 33.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM, in moving 
that the Bill be now ead the second time, 
said, that since he had introduced the 
measure a great many petitions had been 
presented in its favour, and there was a 
very general desire that it should pass 
intolaw, The Bill proposed to assess to 
the local rates all mines and plantations in 
the same manner that coal mines were 
now rated. The Courts of Law having 
held that mines other than coal mines were 
not liable to be rated, a vast amount of 
mining property escaped assessment, though 
they were worked by shafts and drivinge in 
& precisely similar manner. The annual 
value of mining property not subject to 
rates in 1853 was £4,744,000, and during 
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the last eleven years the value had in- 
creased in a greater ratio than that of land, 
iron works, or fisheries, though in a less 
ratio than three other descriptions of pro- 
perty—namely, railways, quarries, and gas 
works. In 1864 the annual value of minin 
property had increased by £1,934,000 
over the value in 1853. The exemption 
from rating enjoyed by mines other than 
coal mines tended to throw great bur- 
dens on persons neither directly nor indi- 
rectly interested in mining property. 
For instance, in Ulverstone the annual 
value of mining property that escaped 
rating was £50,000, and was all in the 
hands of rich proprietors. The mines 
which created the greatest burdens by the 
number of disabled miners they made, 
and the roads they cut up with their heavy 
traffic, were wholly exempt either from 
poor or highway rate. Thus in the pa- 
rish of Alston, which in 1865 yielded lead 
to the value of £65,000, the mines paid 
nothing towards the poor rates, although 
out of 328 paupers 278 were from the 
mines, and only fifty-six were agricultural 
labourers. When he asked leave to intro- 
duce the Bill the President of the Poor 
Law Board said that many cases of a simi- 
lar nature were about to be brought before 
the Superior Courts of Law, with a view to 
a reversal of former decisions in reference 
to the rating of mining property. But 
the judgments which had confirmed the 
exemption were very specific. In order to 
show what was the present state of the 
law, he would quote a passage from the 
work of the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth (Sir Robert Collier), in which it 
was stated — 

“ The Statute 43rd of Elizabeth, chap. 2, sec. 
1, in which poor rates originated, having declared 
all occupiers of ‘coal mines,’ among other things, 
rateable to the poor, it was early decided that the 
express mention of coal mines excluded all others, 
and such at present isthelaw. The only question 
that can arise now upon this is whether the work- 
ings for ore or other substances are or are not 
mines ; for,if quarries only, they are rateable.” 
He therefore did not think that it was 
likely that the Judges would reverse for- 
mer decisions, and shut their eyes to all 
the concurrent circumstances throwing 
light on the intention of the Legislature in 
passing that Act. In deciding a case in 
— toa lead mine, Lord Mansfield 
said— 

“We have no ground, authority, or pretence 
for giving it that extensive construction, nor is 
there any foundation for imagining that the 
Legislature meant so. Nothing can be clearer 
than that these (lead) mines are not within the 
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letter of the statute, for the Legislature could 
never intend by the word ‘ coal mines’ to com- 
prehend other species of mines. If they had 
meant to include them they would either have 
enumerated them or used the general word 
‘mines, So that the expression ‘coal mines’ 
expressly excludes mines of any other sort, as 
much as if they had been exempted,” 

In Cornwall, where the tin mines were un- 
successfully struggling against foreign 
competition the exemption from rating 
acted as a protection, inducing people in 
some cases to keep their capital in what 
would otherwise be unprofitable concerns ; 
while in his (Mr. Perey Wyndham’s) part of 
the country the exemption operated to re- 
lieve from assessment the richest portion of 
the community, and to throw the burden on 
the poorer portion. With respect to the 
mode of rating, if they looked to coal 
mines it would be found that it varied in 
different localities, being sometimes on the 
actual and sometimes on the estimated 
royalty, and in Staffordshire upon the acre- 
age. There were complaints against this 
uncertainty; but he feared that if the 
agitation attempted to establish a uniform 
system neither lords nor occupiers would 
pay what they ought to do. Mines differed 
from lands in this—that whilst the land 
remained, in the case of mines the corpus 
of the estate gradually became extinct: 
but this fact, if used as an argument 
against rating mines, would not hold 
water. £12,000 worth of coal would 
have the same rate as £12,000 worth of 
land, as when it ceased to exist the rate 
could no longer be levied. It was upon 
this principle his Bill was based. The 
Bill contained a provision allowing, after 
the passing of the measure, the holders 
of existing leases, whereby a rent in 
money, royalty, toll, or due other than 
in kind was reserved, to deduct from the 
rent one-half of the rate which would be- 
come chargeable upon them; and another 
clause provided that where any lord or 
owner of a mine was assessed to local 
rates in respect of such mine, nothing in 
the present Bill should be held to disturb 
such assessment during the continuance of 
existing setts. With regard to woods and 
plantations, there was some doubt as to 
the state of the law in reference to their 
liability to be rated ; but he believed that 
it was generally held that saleable under- 
woods were rateable, though it seemed that 
& great variety of practice existed in this 
respect. When he drew up the clause 
providing that woods and plantations 
should be liable to be rated upon the rate- 


Mr. Percy Wyndham 
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able value of the land on which they were 
grown, he was not aware how the Scotch 
Act upon the same subject was worded; 
but he had since ascertained that it was 
provided by that Act that where lands and 
heritages consisted of woods, copse, or 
underwood, the yearly value of the same 
was to be taken to be the rent at which 
they might in their natural state be rea- 
sonably expected to let from year to year 
as pasture or grazing lands. It was ob- 
jected against the Bill that it only applied 
to mines and woods, whereas there were 
other descriptions of property which was 
not rated and which ought not to escape 
assessment, and there were petitions before 
the House praying every species of un- 
rated property—including game preserves 
and shootings—should be made liable to 
rates. He did not, however, see why the 
Bill should be objected to on that ground, 
It was impossible to pass a comprehensive 
measure at once ; and it should be remen- 
bered that in proportion as the number of 
exemptions was diminished the stronger 
would become the argument against the 
continuance of other exemptions, and, 
whatever might be the defects of the Bill, 
they were as nothing compared with the 
anomalies and inconsistencies of the pre 
sent system. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Hr. Percy Wyndham.) 


Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH, in rising 
to move an Amendment that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Comittece, said, he could 
assure the hon. Member that he was not 
actuated by any hostility to the principle 
of the Bill ; but he regarded the details as 
so complicated that it would be impossible 
to deal with them satisfactorily in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. The most 
conflicting opinions prevailed as to the 
ae on which mines should be rated. 


e was connected with the mineral a 
e 


in the High Peak of Derbyshire. 
mines there had been worked from time 
immemorial, and the customs dated as far 


back as the time of Edward III. By 
these customs every subject of the Crown 
was permitted to dig and delve for minerals. 
The minerals belonged to the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; but they had been leased to 
lords, who received @ royalty nominally of 
one-thirteenth, but actually in most in- 
stances of one-twentieth. On these royal- 
ties they had paid rates for very many 
years. The system worked harmoniously, 
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but if it were meddled with great dissatis- 
faction and litigation would be occasioned. 
There was evidence to show that if they 
attempted to rate the mine or throw the 
rate on the occupier they would at once 
shut up @ great portion of the mines, nine- 
teen-twentieths of which were held by 

r men. A question had been started 
as to the getting of ores. There was an 
old saying—** There is ore of all kinds, 


but,’’ alluding to the difficulty of getting’ 


it, ‘not for all men.” It had been sug- 
gested by one witness examined before the 
Committee that the royalty should be 
taken as the principle on which mines 
should be assessed ; but the whole ques- 
tion was one of such complicated detail 
that it would be impossible to deal with it 
satisfactorily in a Committee of the whole 
House. Therefore, in the most friendly 
spirit to the principle of the Bill, his re- 
commendation would be that it be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. KENDALL quite agreed that 
all mines should be rated; but he did 
not think it would be possible to apply 
this Bill to mines in the West of England. 
The Bill declared that mines and minerals 
in England and Wales should be liable to 
local rates in the same manner and to the 
same extent as coal mines are liable to 
local rates; but on what principle were 
coal mines rated? He never could learn. 
In some places they were rated on the 
ton, in others on the profits; but the 
yield and the profits differed largely. The 
Bill was totally inapplicable to Cornish 
mines. In the rich district of Redruth 
there were only two or three mines paying 
a profit. How were such mines to be 
assessed ? In one mine £400,000 had 
been expended, and the whole money was 
lost. In another instance £90,000 had 
been expended without the return of a 
single shilling. If there was no realized 
profits how could they assess them? At 
present mining property was in a most de- 
pressed state. There was great danger of 
driving capital away from Cornwall, owing 
to the large imports of tin from Chile, 
America, and Australia, and perhaps also 
to the monetary panic. He did not mean 
to say that mines should not be assessed to 
the relief of the poor; but the question 
was, who should be assessed ? They must 
Virtually assess the proprietor of the soil. 
If any profit was received he was sure to 
get it, and therefore he was the proper 
party to be assessed. This was un- 
doubtedly a very difficult question, and 
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rregard must be had to many different 
localities. Heshould be very glad to see 
plantations assessed. The best thing that 
could be done was to refer this Bill to a 
— Committee, as the noble Lord pro- 
osed. 

Mr. COLVILE said, this proposition 
was not a new one. It was exactly fifty 
years since the first Bill for the rating of 
mines was laid on the table. The Legis- 
lature at that time appeared to be exces- 
sively keen on the subject, for the years 
1817, 1818, and 1819 produced Bills for this 
purpose ; but, like the material with which 
they proposed to deal, these Bills met witha 
‘*down-set.” However, some twelve years 
afterwards the question again ‘‘ cropped ’’ 
up, and Bills were produced in 1856 and 
1857. Since that period the subject has 
been allowed to rest until it was now 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
West Cumberland (Mr. Perey Wyndham). 
The only novelty in this Bill was the pro- 
position to rate mines on the same prin- 
ciple as coal mines. Now, he should very 
much have liked that the hon. Mover had 
explained a little more fully on what prin- 
ciple coal mines were rated. No one could 
very well tell on what principle coal mines 
were rated. The principle, to borrow a 
popular phrase, was one “‘ that no fellah 
can understand.” The hon. Member said, 
they must be rated on their net annual 
value ; but how was that possible? A mine 
was worth thousands a year one day, and 
next day nothing at all. Unless they had, 
as in Scotland, an annual valuation it would 
be impossible to carry out that principle. 
He did not wish to shrink from the respon- 
sibility of having mines rated; he did 
not know why any hereditament should 
be exempted from local taxation; but he 
strongly objected to the mode of carrying 
out that object as proposed by this Bill. 
It was impossible to attempt to rate little 
mining undertakings worked by two or 
three men. The Small Tenements Act 
would have to be extended to mines, and 
compounding lords established. The only 
principle he could assent to was to rate 
the lords on their dues, as was now prac- 
tised in Derbyshire; but the subject was 
much too wide to be considered by the 
House. The range of the inquiry should 
be extended. The hon. Member had taken 
one leaf from the Scotch Lands Valuation 
Act, and proposed to rate woods; he 
would take another, and move that game, 
let at a rental, should be included, and 
the Bill referred to a Select Committee. 
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If that was not agreed to he hoped the Bill 
would be placed on that shelf which had 
received so many of its predecessors. 

Mr. BEACH hoped, if this Bill were 
referred to a Select Committee, they 
would be able to arrive at a more satis- 
factory conclusion than the last Com- 
mittee, which had only been enabled at the 
conclusion of their investigation to suggest 
their own re-appointment. Coal mines were 
at present the only mines which came 
under the statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth ; 
but that was no valid reason why other 
mines should be exempted if any satisfac- 
tory mode of assessment could be arrived 
at. Whenit was considered that a farmer 
was assessed on his rent, and had to pay 
whether he made any profit or not, he did 
not see why there should be any arbitrary 
exemption of mines because they did not 
happen to pay. As to assessing plantations 
and woods, it would be impossible to assess 
them on the rateable value of the land on 
which the trees were grown. To do so 
would be contrary to the principle of 
parochial assessment, which was made 
upon reasonable value from year to year. 
Considering the deterioration in land, that 
property which had not game upon it paid 
in a higher ratio than that which possessed 


game ; but seeing the fluctuating value of 
it, it would be difficult to establish an 
uniform rate, as had been suggested by 


some. He trusted that the Select Com- 
mittee might be allowed to include the 
question of game preserves and shootings 
within the scope of their inquiries. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, the anomalies 
that existed in reference to the rating of 
mines were very extraordinary. When 
mines were worked from the quarries in 
open drifts they were subject to local 
taxation ; but as soon as the mineworker 
extended his operations and made a shaft 
they became exempt. Again, according 
to the old system of letting, when the rate 
was paid in kind there was local taxa- 
tion ; but when it became a money charge 
the liability disappeared ; and, however 
large the ‘‘ put out” might be, they did 
not pay a farthing to the local burdens. 
The evil was chiefly felt in those districts 
where the ironstone was the chief source 
of the wealth of the country. The dis- 
trict about Cleveland, in Yorkshire, was 
a few years ago entirely of an agricul- 
tural character, but by the wand, as it 
were, of the enchanter, immense quantities 
of ironstone were found and an enormous 
population was collected ; but the ironstone 
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did not pay a single farthing to the local 
burdens which were thrown upon places in 
the immediate neighbourhood. But coal 
mines, which required so much more capi- 
tal, and incurred so much more risk in 
working them, were assessed. Why should 
the present anomalous exemptions be re- 
tained? While he admitted that all 
minerals should be assessed, he could not 
agree thai they should be rated on the 


‘same footing with real property, land or 


houses. They had all heard of such 
dreadful explosions as took place at the 
Oaks and the Hartley Collieries. In the 
former case, the entire capital invested in 
the mine was annihilated in a moment, 
and the colliery could only be restored by 
the expenditure of new capital to a large 
amount. In the latter case, the capital 
expended, which exceeded £100,000, was 
almost entirely rendered worthless. And 
there were cases of collieries upon which 
£300,000 or £400,000 had been expended 
that had never paid a farthing dividend, 
It was plain, therefore, that this class of 
property could not be dealt with in the 
same way as lands and houses. The whole 
subject was surrounded with difficulties 
which the House itself could not well deal 
with ; in his opinion the only satisfactory 
way of solving this question was to refer 
it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
it seemed from the discussion that every 
hon. Member admitted the anomalies that 
existed in the law of rating. These ano- 
malies were by no means confined to mines ; 
and indeed if the whole question were con- 
sidered there would be raised many more 
important issues than those which had 
reference to mining property and planta- 
tions. He could agree that, in reference 
to rating, coal mines were distinct from all 
other mines; because no man when he 
commenced sinking a shaft knew whether 
he should find coal or not. It was within 
his experience that many persons in seek- 
ing for coal went very deep into the earth 
without finding it. This reminded him of 
the story of a landowner in the North who 
had spent a great deal of time and money 
in boring on his property, and passing 4 
farmyard he heard a loud noise proceeding 
from the pigs. He asked the cause of 
the uproar, and was told they were “‘ring- 
ing ’’ the pigs to prevent them boring ; on 
which he exclaimed, ‘‘I wish my father 
had done the same to me when I was 
young.” There were, undoubtedly, many 
anomalies in the present system. Two 
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jndividuals might be working on different 
sides of a hill; the one in open quarry, he 
paid enormous rates; the other under- 
round, and he paid no rates at all. In 
the county of Cornwall the parish of St. 
Just was rated at £13,000, and at one 
time there were in that parish six mines 
which were rated because the owners of 
the land had reserved a royalty, and which 
paid upon an assessment of £2,828. They 
found, however, that if they took their rent 
in money the mines would be free from 
rates; they therefore made this change, 
and all their property was immediately 
freed from contributions to the poor rate, 
except so much of it as belonged to one 
person who thought it a duty to be rated. 
The hon. Member for West Cumberland 
(Mr. Perey Wyndham) had said that his pre- 
decessor the right hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Villiers) intimated last 
year that the question of the rateability of 
metallic mines was to come before a Court 
of Law again. But since then the decision 
of the House of Lords in the case of the 
Mersey Docks had caused a different view 
to be taken of the matter—that decision 
had, indeed, raised questions that were 
believed to have been set at rest many 
years ago. Now, however, this particular 
question was about to be raised upon a 
special case, and if the Court of Queen’s 
Bench should not decide in favour of the 
parish it was intended to take the matter 
into a Court of Error, in order to see 
whether the House of Lords’ decision had 
varied the law or established a new law 
upon this matter. The case was that of 
“Crawshay ». Morgan and Another.” 
The defendants were overseers of a parish 
in Gloucestershire, and they proposed to 
assess Mr. Crawshay for an iron mine upon 
arating of £2,483. It seemed to him (Mr. 
G. Hardy) very desirable that they should 
get out of this difficulty, if possible, through 
the Law Courts: but, in the meantime, he 
thought that the Committee would be very 
well occupied in inquiring into the question 
as to mines, woodlands, and plantations: 
and he would suggest that as this Bill was 
confined to mines, woodlands, and planta- 
tions, the noble Lord the Member for North 
Derbyshire (Lord George Cavendish) should 
defer his Motion until the time came for 
going into Committee ; and that, in the 
meantime, Instructions should be framed 
to refer to the Committee other questions 
which were equally important to those 
which were dealt with in the Bill. Some 
of the exemptions which had arisen under 
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the Mersey Docks case were peculiarly 
unfair. That decision had rendered pure 
charities liable to be rated ; and yet there 
were exemptions in favour of scientific 
and literary institutions which, although 
they did good, were not established for 
the benefit of the poor. He thought 
it was unnecessary that the debate should 
be further proceeded with then, because 
it was embracing within it details which 
could not be properly discussed on this 
Bill ; and he would propose that the Bill 
should be read a second time, and that 
the Committee should be fixed for after 
Easter, so as to give time to any hon. 
Member to frame an Instruction to the 
Committee in order that the inquiry should 
not be limited to mines, woodlands, and 
plantations as it now would be from the title 
of the Bill. He thought that in this way 
they would advance the objects they had in 
view, so as to get at a solution of the 
very difficult question of exemptions. He 
believed that if the various kinds of pro- 
perty which had been referred to were 
rated, the Courts of Law would find prin- 
ciples upon which to rate them, as they 
had done in reference to railways and other 
property of a difficult kind. 

Mr. PEASE agreed in the propriety of 
referring the subject to a Select Committee; 
but he hoped any Committee that might be 
appointed would carefully consider the 
question of the immense risk which was run 
by the adventurers, and also have regard to 
the fact that from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
whole value of the minerals represented 
pure labour. He trusted the Committee 
would be able to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole subject. 

Mr. BARROW held that the principle 
of the law of rating was that the occupier 
of the land—the person who employed the 
labour that produced the pauperism— 
should pay the rates which was the pro- 
vision for the incapacitated pauper. But 
this Bill contained strange infringements 
of that principle. It provided that metalli- 
ferous mines should be rated upon the 
same principle as coal mines ; but though 
coal mines had been rateable since the 43rd 
Elizabeth the principle of rating them was 
not yet settled. He took it that the worker 
of the mine should be the person rated, 
as he was the employer of the labour that 
produced the pauper ; but this Bill proposed 
that the owner of the land should pay one 
moiety of the rate; and on this he should 
like to ask what was the value of the 
mineral when brought to the surface as 
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compared with the royalty paid for raising 
it? He agreed that the person who took 
the royalty should contribute; but to com- 
pel him to contribute one-half was incon- 
sistent with all principle. Many leases of 
metalliferous mines contained clauses that 
the person who worked the mines should 
pay all rates ; and it would not be right, in 
his opinion, to interfere with these private 
arrangements. The Bill could not possibly 
pass in the shape in which it was at pre- 
sent; and therefore he thought that the 
whole question should be referred to a 
Select Committee, and that the Bill should 
stand over in the meantime. 

Mr. WYLD thought it impossible that 
this Bill would work in the county of Corn- 
wall. There was great difference between 
coal and metalliferous mines. They knew 
with probable certainty where coal was to 
be found, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. G. Hardy) said that this was not 
80, he referred to former times; but now 
the state of scientific knowledge was such 
that there were very few attempts to pro- 
eure coal which were not successful. On 
the other hand, sometimes many thousands 
of pounds were spent in searching for 
metals without success. This was well 
known, and therefore the Legislature had 
very properly made a distinction between 
the two cases in regard to rating. It was 
only fair that those lords who were deriv- 
ing large sums from mines should be taxed 
for the support of the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood; but it was a very different matter 
to tax those who were spending large sums 
of money for an uncertain profit, and who 
were really the benefactors of a district. 
The effect of this Bill would be to shut 
up a number of mines in Cornwall, and to 
throw many people out of employment. 

Mr. BAGNALL, referring to evidence 
taken before a Committee, said, that it 
disclosed such a total absence of principle 
in reference to rating that the system 
could be best described as rating by rule 
of thumb. He hoped the Bill would be 
allowed to go to a Select Committee, where 
the details could be properly considered, and 
though the measure was retrograde as com- 
pared with the measure of last year, some 
simple and satisfactory principle of assess- 
ment might result from it. 

Mr. JACKSON thought that this dis- 
cussion could end in nothing but the matter 
going to a Select Committee; and that it 
would be well that it should be discon- 
tinued until after the Committee had made 
its Report. 

Mr. Barrow 
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Mr. HENLEY said, that the House 
seemed generally agreed that it was de- 
sirable that the question of mines should 
be considered, with the view to bring 
them under charge to the poor rate; 
and he had nothing to say against this, 
The President of the Poor Law Board 
had told them with great truth that the 
decision in the Mersey Docks case had 
rendered property not beneficially occupied 
liable to be rated to the poor. It seemed 
plain that this Bill would go to a Select 
Committee, and it was equally clear that 
other matters not mentioned in the Bill 
should also go to the Committee. He 
thought that the Instruction to the Com- 
mittee ought to be as wide as possible, 
for otherwise justice would not be done, 
It was not many years since, on account 
of some supposed difficulty in rating parti- 
cular species of property, the House ex- 
empted it; but it seemed now to be quite 
clear that with our improved knowledge 
and skill means could be found to rate 
every kind of property. Why was not 
stock-in-trade to be rated? Personal pro- 
perty of that kind was liable under the old 
law of Elizabeth, and it only ceased to be 
rated in consequence of the supposed diffi- 
culty in rating it. But if this Committee 
was going to solve all the difficulties about 
things underground, he did not see why 
they should not also try their hands at 
solving the difficulties in reference to things 
above ground; and therefore he hoped 
that the reference to the Committee would 
be as wide as possible, and include things 
in the earth, under the earth, and above 
the earth, so that they might obtain the 
means of taxing property according to the 
annual interest derived from it. When it 
was proposed to tax so uncertain a pro- 
perty as game there could be no difficulty 
in taxing stock-in-trade ; and it might be 
a question whether persons should not be 
rated under the Scotch term of “ means 
and subsistence.’’ At all events, the Com- 
mittee should consider it if the reference 
were wide enough. 

Mr. WHALLEY regarded this as an 
attempt to revive an inquiry into a matter 
which had been settled over and over again. 
As far as this Bill was concerned there was 
nothing to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee that had not been long ago decided 
upon. The law authorizing the exemption 
of the mines in question from rating had 
been settled three centuries ago and was 
based on a wise principle, the object of the 
exemption being to hold out an induce- 
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ment to persons to develop the mineral re- 
sources of the country, and it had proved 
satisfactory in operation. 

Mr. READ said, that the Select Com- 
mittee, if appointed to inquire into the 
question, ought to be instructed to inquire 
into all exemptions, and that its investiga- 
tions should be extended to the subject of 
game and the inequality of the law respect- 
ing it. If the owner of an estate kept the 
game in his own hands, or let it to another 
party, it was not rateable; but if he let it 
to a tenant occupying the land it was rate- 
able. He thought it was quite impossible to 
rate game upon any equitable system, as it 
was a thing that might be here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. ‘But in cases where land 
was so overstocked with game as to de- 
preciate its rateable value he thought that, 
notwithstanding the abundance of game 
on it, the land ought to be rated at its 
agricultural value. That was the effect of 
an Amendment of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. COWEN said, that the more the 
— was discussed the more would the 

ouse be convinced of the propriety of re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee, with an 
Instruction somewhat similar to that sug- 
gested by the President of the Poor Law 
Board. 

Mr. BENTINCK, in supporting the Bill, 
said, he desired to remind the House that 
one of the great grievances existing in re- 
lation to the question was this: that while 
coal mines, which were worked to a great 
extent (sometimes the workings ran several 
miles under the sea) and were formed at a 
great expense, and employed a vast quan- 
tity of labour, and sometimes returned little 
or no profit, were subject to a rating— 
whilst the coal owners were taxed in every 
direction—iron and other minerals were 
exempted. It appeared to him that such a 
system was opposed to the principles of 
common sense. He was acquainted with 
the case of a slate quarry in Wales which 
was at one side worked upon the open 
ground and at the other worked under 
ground, and where the open ground part 
was assessed whilst the underground part 
escaped liability. That was an anomalous 
state of things which ought not to be 
allowed to exist. He was not surprised 
at the unanimity of opinion in favour of the 
principle of this Bill, and of the measure 
itself being referred to a Select Committee. 
That was the best mode of dealing with 
the matter, inasmuch as it could be 
thoroughly investigated by that tribunal; 
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all the evidence respecting it could be 
heard, and the whole question could be 
considered in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. Although it might be said that this 
question had been before Committees some 
years ago, it should be recollected that the 
aspects of the mining interest had very 
much changed since then. For example, 
there was a discovery recently made of 
hematite iron upon the west coast of Cum- 
berland by which fortunes were being 
made, yet while the coal mines were as- 
sessed, the iron mines escaped. He was 
much afraid, if the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Read) that the 
question of game should form part of the 
inquiry of the Select Committee were 
adopted, that the Bill would never come 
out of the hands of the Committee in time 
to pass into a law. He should advise his 
hon. Friend who had charge of the Bill to 
take counsel before he acted upon the 
advice thus offered him, and to consider 
what would be the best plan to adopt with 
a view of having the measure passed this 
Session. 

Mr. LIDDELL remarked, that under 
the powers of the Union Assessment Act 
very satisfactory progress had been made 
in revising those assessments, and the 
experience of the ablest men had been 
brought to bear upon the subject. A large 
number of fresh valuations had been re- 
cently made, and twenty, thirty, or forty 
coal mines had been rated to the satisfac- 
tion not only of the parochial authorities, 
but also of the ratepayers. He thought 
that they ought to avail themselves in the 
proposed inquiry of the experience gained 
in those new valuations. He had ventured 
to predict that the moment they passed the 
law extending the area of chargeability 
from the parish to the union a large 
amount of hostility would arise in quarters 
from which it was least expected. It ap- 
peared to him that now that places were 
called upon to maintain poor from whose 
labour they had derived no benefit, the 
House was bound to consider the whole 
question of the law of rating, and the 
spirit of the Act of Elizabeth, which evi- 
dently contemplated the assessment of all 
property for the relief of the poor. He 
hoped that the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board would be followed, and that this 
Committee would not be confined in its in- 
quiries to the mere question of certain 
classes of mines. 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he had never 
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heard any argument in favour of those ex- 
emptions except such as obviously answered 
itself. When it was urged that the Act 
of Elizabeth did not mention mines in 
respect to rating, he would remind those 
who relied upon such an argument that 
neither did the Act of Elizabeth mention 
railways or telegraphic communications. 
He was of opinion that the reference of 
the question to a Select Committee could 
not but result in the great improvement of 
our assessment system. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM assented to 
the proposition as to the question being 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on May 1, Select Committee nomi- 
nated as follows :—Lord Gzorcz CavenpisH, Mr. 
Vittizrs, Mr. Percy Wynpuam, Mr. Sciater- 
Boora, Mr. Kwatcusutt-Hvueerssen, Mr. Henper- 
soy, Mr. Kenpatt, Mr. St. Ausrn, Mr. Cotviz, 
Mr. Reap, Mr. Lippe, Lord Eustace Ceci, 
Mr. Leeman, Mr. Beacu, and Mr. Kexewicu: 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL. 
(Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Grant Duff.) 


[BILL 16.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he rose to move, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to the University of Cambridge.” 
It was scarcely necessary for him to occupy 
the House by any observations in support 
of the proposition. He would not enter 
into a discussion of the principle involved, 
because it appeared to him that it had been 
fully diseussed upon the second reading of 
the Bill ; but what he wished to submit to 
the House was this—if the measure be 
considered by Parliament a desirable one 
to enact, there was no reason whatever 
why its principle should not be extended 
to the University of Cambridge. There 
was precisely the same feeling in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in favour of the 
abolition of these tests as there was in the 
University of Oxford. If therefore the 
Bill were passed without including the 
University of Cambridge in its provisions, 
that University would immediately come to 
that House for the purpose of demanding 

Mr. Hubbard 
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a similar measure for itself ; and thus con- 
siderable time would be wasted, for the 
discussion on the one Bill must necessarily 
be repeated on the other. The same 
principle and precisely the same questions 
were involved as regarded the University 
of Cambridge as were involved in the dis- 
cussions relating to the University of Ox. 
ford. It might, however, be urged that 
the University of Cambridge was not in the 
same position as Oxford as regarded these 
tests. At Oxford a man who was nota 
member of the Church of England was 
allowed to take the degree of ‘‘ B.A.,” 
but not that of “M.A.” In Cambridge, 
however, a kind of compromise had been 
come to, by which such a person was allowed 
to take a barren ‘“‘ M.A.” which did not 
carry with it the privileges which attached 
to an ‘* M.A.” degree in the case of 
Churehmen. He believed that this so- 
called Cambridge compromise gave very 
little satisfaction, and that there was the 
same necessity for the abolition of tests in 
the University of Cambridge as there was 
at Oxford. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to the University of Cambridge.”—(Mr, 
Faweett.) 


Mr. SELWYN said, it was somewhat 
inconvenient to be called on to discuss a 
question relative to the University of Cam- 
bridge upon the consideration of a Bill 
which in its title, its principle, and in all 
its clauses related exclusively to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. But as most things had 
their bright side as well as their contrary 
aspect, he thought that the unusual course 
now taken by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Faweett) had still this advantage— 
that it would free them from all doubts and 
obscurities respecting the real objects of 
the promoters of the Bill. The actual 
question now at issue was this—whether, 
in an institution, of which it was admitted 
that distinctive religious teaching formed 
an essential part, there should be admitted 
into the governing body persons of different 
religious persuasions. When the second 
reading of the Bill was moved by his hon. 
Friend it was suggested by the Member for 
Oxford University that, with a view to 4 
compromise, certain clauses should be in- 
troduced into the Bill which would have 
placed Oxford in the same position as 
Cambridge, and the second reading, there- 
fore, passed without discussion. But as by 
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the present Resolution it was sought to 
apply the Bill to the University of Cam- 
bridge, he asked the House to negative 
the proposition which was in substance 
one for admitting Dissenters to the govern- 
ing body of that University. The hon. 
Member for Brighton said that if the 
present Bill was made applicable to Oxford 
only, Cambridge would come forward and 
ask for a similar measure; but he (Mr. 
Selwyn) had to inform the House, that in 
a full meeting of the Senate, numbering 
250 persons, and in which there was a 
division on another subject, a petition was 
unanimously adopted objecting to the ex- 
tension of this Bill to Cambridge. That 
petition stated that a very short time had 
elapsed since the government and religious 
condition of the University had been care- 
fully considered and revised by a RoyalCom- 
mission, acting under the authority of the 
Act of 1856 ; but that Act, although allow- 
ing persons who were not members of the 
Church to avail themselves of an University 
education, had specially provided that they 
shall not become members of the Senate. 
The University of Cambridge had fully 
acted up to what was required of it by that 
Act; Dissenters had been admitted to all 
the educational advantages of the Uni- 
versity, irrespective of religious creeds— 
the colleges, halls, the scholarships, had 
been thrown freely open to Nonconformists. 
The University had not only admitted Ro- 
man Catholics and Dissenters to University 
honours, but they had gone beyond the pale 
of Christianity, and had received Jews. 
With regard to the local examinations, 
they had given certificates of qualification 
to ladies, which, in the view of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), might render those “‘ persons ” 
more fitted to sustain that benefit and posi- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
confer on them in the shape of the elective 
franchise. The same principle of unity of 
religious opinion in the governing bodies 
had been accepted by Parliament in the 
case of the endowed schools, for which by 
the Act of 1860 provision was made for 
admitting to the schools the children of 
parents not in communion with the Church 
of England ; it was provided that Dissen- 
ters should not interfere with the governing 
body of these schools; and, although at- 
tempts were made in 1860 and 1861 to 
upset that settlement, they were so sig- 
nally defeated that they had not been 
renewed. He might also appeal to the 
universal practice of Roman Catholic and 
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Dissenting communities to preserve the 
unity of belief in the governing body 
wherever diatinctive religious teaching is 
an essential part of the institution. It 
remained to consider what grievances 
there were that should induce the House 
to depart, in the case of our Universities, 
from principles which had been so delibe- 
rately established and so long acted on? 
The principal grievance stated by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) was that at Oxford persons who 
were allowed to take the B.A. were not 
allowed to take the M.A. degree ; but that 
did not apply to Cambridge, because at the 
latter University, Dissenters might take 
the M.A.; and Oxford had repeatedly 
offered to make such a change in that 
respect, and also with respect to tests, as 
would put Oxford on a footing with Cam- 
bridge. Another alleged grievance was 
the tests. Now in Oxford, tests were still 
required on taking the M.A. degree ; but 
at Cambridge they were not required, and 
members of the governing body were only 
asked to make the simple declaration that 
they were members of the Church of Eng- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) had 
adopted a statement of the hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) that 
humiliating distinctions were imposed on 
the sons of Dissenters; but how could 
that be maintained when at both Universi- 
ties Dissenters were allowed to go through 
the whole academic course, and were 
admitted to every scholarship and to all 
the honours of the University examina- 
tions without any reference to religious 
differences. It was not until long after 
they had taken their B.A. degree and 
left the University that any distinction 
arose, and then when they returned at the 
end of three years they were not allowed 
to become members of the governing body 
unless they declared that they were mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Now 
surely there was nothing humiliating in 
that, and that grievance had no real ex- 
istence whatever. The arguments at- 
tempted to be drawn from the fact that 
these Universities were lay corporations 
was effectually disposed of last year, and 
as it was dead and buried, he had no wish 
to revive it. But another point was now con- 
stantly harped on, and was the battle-horse 
of his hon. and learned Friend—namely, 
that these Universities were national insti- 
tutions. But a few moments’ consideration 
would show that there was no more sub- 
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stance in that argument than there was in 
the one lastly alluded to. No doubt they 
were national institutions in the same 
sense that the Church of England was a 
national institution, founded for the benefit 
of all the subjects of the realm, and in the 
sense that Parliament might in case of 
necessity step in and regulate them and 
control them; but if by national institu- 
tions was meant national institutions with- 
out reference to their original foundation 
and the purpose for which they existed, 
and that Parliament was at liberty, when no 
difficulty or danger called for interference, 
to alter the intentions and divert the pur- 
poses of the foundations, he denied that 
they were so. If everything national was 
to be dealt with at any time without refer- 
ence to its original purpose and constitu- 
tion, and the usages by which it was go- 
verned, to what extent would they carry 
it? If a gallery of pictures—the Turner 
Gallery, for example—were bequeathed to 
the nation on certain trusts, it became a 
national institution for the benefit of all ; 
but would any one say that, because it was 
@ national institution, it was competent to 
the Government or that House to disregard 
the conditions of the trust, sell the pictures, 
and apply the money towards the construc- 
tion of iron-clads. The oft-repeated state- 
ment, therefore, that these Universities 
were national institutions, did not advance 
the case one step further. Another line of 
argument was that a considerable portion 
of the endowments of the Universities were 
given before the Reformation, and when 
the Church of England was in union with 
the Church of Rome; but his hon. and 
learned friend the Member for Exeter (Mr. 
Coleridge) was too much of a scholar and 
a lawyer to rest anything on such an ar- 
gument, because if three centuries of pos- 
session and numerous Acts of Parliament 
were not sufficient to secure a title he did 
not know what was. The natural result 
of such an argument was simply that the 
property, not only of the Universities, but 
also of the Church of England and of a 
large number of individuals in this country 
ought to be handed over to the Church of 
Rome. Besides this, and since the Re- 
formation, the Universities had been en- 
riched by many benefactions, which had 
been given solely on the ground that the 
Universities were Chureh of England in- 
stitutions. In addition to that, could it 
be said that because the Universities had 
been so liberal as to extend the benefits 
originally intended for one class to all 
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classes and creeds, they were now to be 
placed in a worse position than if they 
had confined the Universities strictly to 
their original purposes? He would again 
appeal to the practice of the Dissenting 
communities, and would ask hon. Members 
who were interested in their endowments 
to consider what would be the effect of 
one of the arguments used in favour of 
this Bill upon Nonconformists as well as 
upon the members of the Established 
Church—namely, the argument that be- 
cause so large a portion of the population 
had severed from the Church of England 
the members of the governing body should 
no longer be exclusively members of that 
Church. The Dissenting communities 
would not adopt that principle in their 
own case ; for, as he ventured to remind the 
House, it was contrary to what they had 
repeatedly contended for in our Courts of 
Justice. Our law books were full of cases 
in which Baptists, Presbyterians, and other 
bodies who had been the subject of such 
dissensions, had successfully established 
the principle that persons choosing to leave 
their communion forfeited the right they 
before possessed of being members of the 
governing body. Were they, then, to apply 
a different rule to the Universities? and 
if so, must it not also apply to the 
different Dissenting communities? Lord 
Brougham was of. that opinion with re- 
gard to pecuniary endowments; and the 
same principle applied with greater force 
to the powers of the governing body, and 
if they had no right to enjoy any por- 
tion of a pecuniary endowment under such 
circumstances, much less ought they to 
have any control over the whole of the 
institution. If, however, that principle was 
established in these days of toleration, they 
must have in the Senate and the Convo- 
cation representatives of all the varying 
shades of opinions, and he need hardly ask 
hon. Members what the effect of that must 
necessarily be. The effect would be either 
to destroy the religious teaching of those 
Universities or make the Senate House 
and Convocation the arena of religious 
controversy. The experiment had been 
repeatedly tried in America, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and other countries, but it had failed. 
It was also said that the few who would be 
admitted to the governing body would be a 
small minority, and that no practical injury 
would result to the Universities; but a 
small minority had many ways of making 
itself felt, such as by watching the oppor- 
tunity, when two parties were equally 
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balanced, of swaying the decision. They 
would also be able to raise such constant 
discussion on any given subject so that 
for the sake of peace almost anything 
would be yielded to obtain that repose 
which was so desirable, and which might 
not otherwise be obtained. Those contro- 
versies had hitherto been avoided with 
great advantage to the Universities, and 
he was surprised that his hon. and learned 
Friend should advocate their introduction 
into auch a place. He would rest the 
opposition to the Bill on the firm and 
deliberate decisions of Parliament, on the 
practice of the Universities and of the 
Dissenting communities, and on the fact 
that the proposed alteration in the consti- 
tution of the Universities was not founded 
on any real or substantial grievance. 

Mr. NEATE said, that the only ques- 
tion was whether they ought to have sepa- 
rate legislation for Cambridge and Oxford. 
In his opinion, whatever might be the dis- 
advantages or advantages attending the 
measure, both the Universities ought to 
be placed in the same position. He ap- 
pealed to Members of the University 
opposite whether they would insist upon 
Oxford University being isolated solely 
on account of its connection with the 
Church of England. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he desired to 
explain the vote he was about to give in 
favour of the Instruction. He acknow- 
ledged that his position was one of some 
difficulty and peculiarity on this subject. 
Whilst he thought that considerable 
changes might be made in the Universi- 
ties as to the admission of Dissenters and 
on matters of endowment, he could not 
question that securities should be taken to 
preserve the present system of religious 
education, which was obtained both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. There was ano- 
ther principle that he held by very strongly 
—namely, that this was a question that 
should not be dealt with by partial legisla- 
tion, These objects can be obtained only 
by some general compromise, and no such 
compromise has yet been suggested likely 
to meet the approval of the House. Then 
he thought that it was impossible to draw 
any broad line of distinction between the 
Universities and the colleges; that the 
religious questions arising out of their con- 
stitutions should be considered as a whole, 
and that the two Universities should be 
dealt with in common. So that, although 
he could not support the Bill of his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Instruction moved 
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by the hon. Member for Brighton declared 
a principle which he was well able to in- 
dorse. He had the greatest possible ob- 
jection to varieties of legislation in matters 
of this kind, which should be dealt with 
upon principles common to the whole 
country, It was easy to understand how 
it was that the Universities were not now 
on the same footing. When the Oxford 
University Bill was introduced into Par- 
liament it contained no provisions whatever 
relating to religious disabilities ; and the 
House inserted certain provisions of that 
natureagainst the will of the Administration. 
When, two years afterwards, the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge came to be dealt with 
by a general Act, the opinion of Parlia- 
ment had still further advanced ; and more 
extended provisions than those in the Ox- 
ford Bill were introduced in the Bill for 
Cambridge. Hence the present variation, 
which he did not think should be main- 
tained, much less extended. Whatever 
were the claims of the Dissenters, they 
were the same on the one University as on 
the other; and he did not despair of seeing 
the time when, by some abatement of ex- 
treme views, both the colleges and the 
Universities might be dealt with by a com- 
prehensive measure. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was glad 
the Instruction had been moved, so far as 
it simplified the question. The Bill was now 
proposed as one which should deal with 
both the Universities, and he therefore op- 
ap that Instruction as a Cambridge man. 

e was quite willing—nay, anxious—to see 
Oxford placed on the same footing as that 
which Cambridge occupied at present, and 
not only so, but he would not refuse the 
Parliamentary franchise to the graduates of 
either University, but that was not what 
the Instruction of the hon. Member for 
Brighton asked for. The Instruction called 
on the House to place Cambridge by anti- 
cipation on a less desirable fovting, the 
footing of the future Oxford, the nature of 
which was to be decided on hereafter, and 
that he objected to. He had already pro- 
tested on a former evening against the pro- 
cess of dry nursing the Universities ; and 
he was afraid he could not now acquit his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Exeter of having put on the mob-cap 
and attempted to dandle the infant. With 
reference to the whole question, he re- 
garded the grievance of the Dissenters, 
for the most part, as a sentimental one, 
Nonconformists, it was said, were placed 


in a humiliating position ; but to what ex- 
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tent was this charge true? The Noncon- 
formist undergraduate was treated the 
same as his fellows in respect to degrees ; 
the social life of the University was the 
same for all. He himself had the honour 
of being the friend and contemporary at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, under the old 
exclusive system, of the noble Lord the 
Member for Arundel (Lord E. Howard), 
and of the hon. Member for Hythe (Baron 
M. Rothschild), and since that time the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Reform 
Bills had been passed. That Noncon- 
formists should be able to reach all the 
honours and distinguished positions to 
which a man of intellect was able to 
attain in the course of his educational 
career was surely not a condition of humi- 
liation. It was well that the degrees were 
open to Nonconformists, but it was not well 
that the concessions now asked for should 
be made; indeed, it was impossible to 
grant them without undermining the basis 
of the collegiate system. In this was to 
be found the fallacy of the arguments of 
his hon, and learned Friend every time he 
spoke upon the subject, and argued that 
he would throw open the University and 
keep the Colleges closed up. Without a 
revolution and upsetting the whole existing 


system, they could not separate the Uni- 


versities from the Colleges. They could 
not deal with one without affecting the 
other, and they could not throw open the 
government in the University to Dissenters 
without giving them a share in the fel- 
lowships of the Colleges, He did not, of 
course, deny the greater antiquity and in- 
dependent origin of the University. But 
in the course of centuries the University 
and the Colleges had interpenetrated until 
it was impossible to disentangle the com- 
plication. He admitted that, in a certain 
sense, the Universities were lay corpora- 
tions and national institutions ; but they 
were pre-eminently the seminaries for the 
education of the clergy, so educated in 
company with the elite of the lay members 
of the Established Church. Did they 
desire to sacrifice this peculiar advantage ? 
They must recollect that one distinguishing 
characteristic of the English clergy was 
their social position—that they were on a 
level in education with the laity, moved 
socially among them, and had an influence 
as intelligent leaders of public opinion 
that was not enjoyed by the clergy of any 
other Christian community. The clergy 
of the Church of Rome separated from 
their childhood for that profession, and 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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refused social ties, were educated together 
in ecclesiastical seminaries ; the ministers, 
on the other hand, of Protestant commu- 
nities abroad were not conceded equal social 
equality with the gentry and nobility of the 
land. The happy and exceptional position 
of the clergy of the Church of England 
was, he believed, in great measure due to 
the fact of those Universities and Colleges 
in which they received their education 
being, at the same time, the place of the 
highest secular instruction. Was the 
House, he asked, prepared to abandon this 
tried advantage for an uncertain good? 
Were they prepared to make the clergy of 
the Church of England mere seminarists; or 
would they attempt the other solution and 
produce a happy family, by maintaining a- 
national religious establishment in connec- 
tion with the Universities, but forbidding 
it to possess any distinctive creed till it be- 
came what the noble Lord the Member for 
Nottingham had suggested in the Fort- 
nightly Review—that an established Chureh 
ought to be—a body which would include 
the unbeliever as well as the believer of 
the creed, and in which the clergyman 
need no more be assumed to believe in the 
prayers which he read than the town 
crier is assumed to do in the truth of 
the announcements to which he gives 
currency. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man pressed them with the demand, why 
were they afraid of those small results 
which, as he contended, would alone flow 
from the Bill? He asked over and over 
again, was it worth while to oppose s0 
harmless a proposal so strongly? But 
he (Mr. Beresford Hope), saw that the 
efforts which had been made to push the 
Bill were so ostentatiously great that it 
was obvious that its supporters did not 
consider it an unimportant matter; but 
that they believed that if it were agreed 
to, the result would be to force a large 
proportion of the Dissenting element into 
the government of the University. He 
defied them to admit the Noriconformists 
to the Senate and the Convocation, and to 
insure that the Colleges would five years 
hence be as they are at present. On these 
accounts he felt bound to oppose the In- 
struction ; he did not do so because he 
wished to prevent Dissenters from enjoy- 
ing all honours and distinctions attainable 
in a University, but because he believed 
that a liberal and tolerant Church of Eng- 
land, supported by its Universities, was 4 
national safeguard ; a safeguard, not only 
to its own members, but algo to all ortho- 
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dox Christians, Noneonformists as well as 
Churehmen, who valued the truths of 
Christ’s religion preserved and taught by 
the Chureh of Christ. 


Mr. COLERIDGE said, he must re-, * 


spectfully decline to be drawn into a dis- 
cussion of the general question. The 
principle of the Bill had been twice dis- 
eussed and twice accepted by the House— 
once last year, by a large majority, and 
again this yearwithout a division. There 
was a great inconvenience in hon. Gen- 
tlemen taking more than a year to prepare 
their replies, and then answering speeches 
delivered by him (Mr. Coleridge) a long 
while ago. The speech they had just 
heard was a speech against the principle 
of the Bill ; and, with the greatest respect 
for his hon, and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Selwyn), he must say that it ought to have 
been delivered, if at all, on some former oc- 
easion. The present issue was extremely 
short and definite—namely, whether the two 
Universities should be placed on the same 
footing ; and he thought it inexpedient to 
continue a discussion on the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill which hon. Members had 
raised in their endeavours to combat argu- 
ments which had fallen from himself in 
the course of two speeehes—one delivered 
thirteen months and the other four or five 
weeks ago, and which they might have 
heard and answered at the proper time if 
they had chosen to do so. The principles 
of the Bill had been already accepted by 
the House by a decision with which he, for 
one, was perfectly content, and he trusted 
the House would confine itself to the ques- 
tion before it. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE re- 
marked that he had a Notice on the Paper 
which proposed to place Oxford on tie 
same footing as Cambridge was now; and 
he wished to point out that to pass the 
Instruction would imply legislation with 
respect to Cambridge, whereas, the object 
of his Amendment was to restrain legis- 
lation for Oxford within the limits of the 
Acts relating to Cambridge. 

Mr. HENLEY thought it hardly fair 
for the hon, and learned Member for Exeter 
(Mr. Coleridge) to complain of discussion 
on the general principles of the Bill, since 
it was impossible to ascertain the probable 
effect of the proposed Instruction without 
doing so. He agreed that the two Uni- 
versities should be identical in position ; 
but the Instruction did nut go precisely in 
that direction. They had before them a 
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Bill in which there were many things they 
did not like, and they were asked to say 
that they would apply those things to both 
Universities, He objected to the Instruc- 
on because it invited them to take a leap 
> the dark ; they were asked to pledge 
themselves to do a certain harm to Cam- 
bridge which they had not made up their 
minds to inflict upon Oxford. However 
much the House desired to put the Uni- 
versities on the same footing, it surely did 
not desire to put them on an evil footing. 
He, for one, did not, and therefore should 
vote against the Instruction and in favour 
of the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir William Heatheote). Ile believed the 
two Universities would then be placed in 
precisely the same position; but he would 
not vote for applying a Bill to Cambridge 
till he knew how they were going to affect 
Oxford. He recommended the hon, Member 
for Brighton to withdraw his Motion, and 
when in Committee to move the addition of 
a clause extending the Bill to Cambridge. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the line 
of argument adopted by the hon. and Jearned 
Member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge), that 
because he had made a speech upon the 
Bill on moving the second reading no fur- 
ther discussion ought to take place now 
when he proposed to extend the principle 
to Cambridge, was, to say the least of it, 
a little singular, He (Mr. Newdegate) was 
perfectly willing to admit to the full benefit 
of membership, without any degrading and 
dishonourable distinctions, all the subjects 
of the Queen who might choose to resort 
there, without reference to the religious 
communion to which they might belong or 
to the religious opinions which they might 
hold. No man should consider himself de- 
graded because he was not admitted to the 
government of an institution to which he 
belonged ; and he could not help remark- 
ing upon the arrogant temper of modern 
Liberalism, in claiming a sort of exclusive 
knowledge of what was required by the 
educated classes. He was of opinion that 
the Universities ought to be preserved as 
the nurseries of the clergy of the Church 
of England. That opinion might be right 
or wrong; but he could not understand the 
arrogant and arbitrary tone of those who 
attempted to force this measure upon the 
House. He hoped, however, that they 
would continue to preserve that tone, being 
convinced that it would tend to produce 
considerable re-action in the minds of the 
intelligent classes, and open their eyes tq 
the real character of such liberalism, 
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Mr. FAWCETT was about to address 
the House, in reply, when 


Mr. SPEAKER: 


The hon. Gentleman 


is not entitled to reply. The Amendment 
is simply that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to include Cambridge in the 


scope of the Bill. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 253 ; Noes 


166: Majority 87. 


AYES. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adam, W. P. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Akroyd, E. 

Allen, W. S. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Andover, Viscount 
Armstrong, R. 
Ayrton, A. S. 
Aytoun, R. S. 
Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Barelay, A. C. 
Barnes, T. 

Barron, Sir H. W. 
Barry, A. H. S. 
Barry, C. R. 

Bass, A. 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, W. E. 
Bazley, T. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Biddulph, Col, R. M. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Blake, J. A. 
Blennerhasset, Sir R. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Brand, hon. H. 
Bright, J. 

Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Butler, C. S. 
Butler-Johnstone, H.A. 
Buxton, Sir T. F. 
Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. FE. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C, 
Cheetham, J. 

Clay, J. 

Clement, W. J. 
Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 


Cogan, rt. hn. W. H.F. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 


Mr. Newdegate 


Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R, F. 

De La Poer, E. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Devereux, R. J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, J. G. 

Doff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 
Dunlop, A. C, S. M. 
Edwards, C. 

Eliot, Lord 

Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. 
Esmonde, J. 

Ewing, H. E, Crum- 
Eykyn, R. 

Faweett, H. 

Finlay, A. S. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hn.J.W. 
Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 

Foster, W. O. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C.S. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
French, Colonel 
Gaselee, Serjeant S. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Glyn, G. G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Graham, W. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Greville-Nugent, Col. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Gridley, Capt. ll. G. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Gurney, S 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, E. W. T. 
Hankey, T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardcastle, J. A, 
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Harris, J. D. 
Hartington, Marquess of 
Hartley, J. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hay, Lord W. M. 
Hayter, Capt. A. D. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 

Henley, Lord 

Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgkinson, G, 
Holden, I. 

Holand, E. 

Howard, hon, C. W. G: 
Hughes, T. 

Ilughes, W. B. 

Hurst, R. H. 

Ingham, R. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Kearsley, Captain R. 
Kennedy, T. 

Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 


E. 
Laing, S. 
Layard, A, H. 
Lamont, J. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 

, W. 

Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, H. 
Locke, J. 
Lusk, A. 
MacEvoy, E. 
M‘Kenna, J. N. 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Merry, J. 
Milbank, F, A. 
Mill, J. S. 
Mills, J. R. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monk, C.J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Moore, C. 
Morris, G. 
Morris, W. 
Morrison, W. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nicol, J. D. 
Norwood, C. M, 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Oliphant, L. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Osborne, R. B 
Otway, A. J. 
Owen, Sir H. O. 
Padmore, R. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
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Philips, R. N. 

Pim, J. 

Platt, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Portman, hn. W. H., B, 
Potter, K. 

Potter, T. B. 
Power, Sir J. 

Price, R. G. 

Price, W. P. 
Pritchard, J. 

Pugh, D, 


Robertson, D. 
Rothschild, Baron M.de 
Russell, F. W. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Alderman 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Saunderson, E, 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seely, C. 
Seymour, A. 
Seymour, H. D.. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, J. A, 
Smith, J. B. 
Speirs, A. A. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stanley. hon. W. 0. 
Stanstfeld, J. 
Stock, O. 
Stone, W. H. 
Stuart, Col. Crichton- 
Stucley, Sir G. S. 
Sullivan, E. 
Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Synan, E. J. 
Tite, W. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. 0. 
Vandelear, Colonel 
Vanderbyl, P. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hn. C. P. 
Vivian,Capt. hnJ.0.W. 
Waring, C. 
Watkin, E. W. 
Western, Sir T. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whatman, J. 
White, hon. Capt. C. 
White, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Woods, H. 
Wynne, W. R. M. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, R. 
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NOES. 

Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker-Major, hon. 


Adderley, rt. hon. O, B. 
Anson, hon. Major 
Arkwright, R. 

Bagge, Sir W. 
Bagnall, C. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baillie, rt. hon. H, J. 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barrow, 

Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H, 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C, 
Benyon, R. 

Booth, Sir R. G, 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bowen, J. B. 

Bridges, Sir B, W. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Bromley, W. D, 
Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, 

Buckley, E. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon. S. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B, 
Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Cooper, E. H. 

Cox, W. T. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Viscount 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dick, F, 

Dimsdale, R. 

Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. Col. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R, 
Earle, R, A. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Sir H. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Fane, Lt.-Col. H. H. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Feilden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 

Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon, Gen. 
Garth, R. 

Goodson, J. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 

Grey, hon. T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 

Gwyn, H. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscoun 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Heathcote, hon. G. H. 


J. M. 
Herbert, hon. Col. P, 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T, 
Hodgson, W.N, 
Hogg, Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 
Hubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Innes, A. C. 
Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Karslake, E. K. 
Kavanagh, A. 
Kekewich, 8S, T. 
Kelk, J. 
Kennard, R. W. 
King, J. K. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R, 
Knox, Colonel 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lascelles, hon. E, W. 
Legh, Major C, 
Lefroy, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. G, 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, rt. hn, Lord J. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G, 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Naas, Lord 
Neeld, Sir J. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, R. H. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Gen, 
Powell, F. S. 
Read, C. S. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, Sir J. 
Royston, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater- Booth, G. 
Severne, J. E 
Seymour, G. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, S, G. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stronge, Sir J, M. 
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Walpole, rt. hon, S. H. 
Walrond, J. W. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whitmore, H, 

Wise, H. C. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wynne, Sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 


Stuart, Lt.-Col. W. 
Surtees, F. 

Surtees, H, E. 

Sykes, C. 

Taylor, Colonel 
Thorold, Sir J. H, 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Turner, C. 

Vance, J. 

Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Admiral . Selwyn, C.J. 
Walker, Major G. G. Hope, B. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. SELWYN urged that the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and its representatives 
had had no opportunity of considering the 
principle of the Bill, since at the second 
reading its operation was proposed to be 
confined to Oxford. He thought they were 
entitled to such an opportunity before the 
measure proceeded further, and to put him- 
self in order he would move that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 

Mr. COLERIDGE expressed surprise 
at such an objection being taken, for his 
hon. and learned Friend, as also the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope), had on previous occasions taken 
part in the discussion of this measure. 
The Bill was very short. It proposed to 
admit Dissenters to the Convocation of 
Oxford, and if extended to Cambridge, 
would, of course, admit them to the 
Senate of that University. He hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed. 

Mr. SELWYN, in explanation, remarked 
that on the second reading the Bill was 
confined to Oxford, and the hon. Member for 
that University (Sir William Heathcote) in- 
timated his intention to propose Amend- 
ments which would he hoped be accepted. It 
would therefore have appeared a waste of 
time for the friends of Cambridge to take part 
in the discussion ; but by the Instruction 
the Bill altered the position in which Cam- 
bridge was at present placed, and they ought 
to have an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
until five minutes ago this was an Oxford 
Bill, and Cambridge now found itself in 
the position of a measure having been 
read a second time, by which its internal 
constitution was vitally affected. Under 
these circumstances, it was only fair that 
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the Senate of Cambridge should have an 
opportunity of considering it. 

Motion negatived. 

Clause 1 (Persons taking Lay Academical 
Degrees not to be required to take any 
Religions Oath or subscribe any Formu- 
lary of Faith). 

Mr. WALPOLE asked, whether the 
hon. Members in charge of the Bill had 
considered the form of the Amendments 
which would be necessary in order to carry 
out the Instruction. The term Convoca- 
tion was not applicable to Cambridge. 

Ms. FAWCETT said, it would be suf- 
ficient in most eases to add the words 
** and Cambridge.” 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he had given notice of two Amendments, 
the object of which was to bring the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to the position in which 
Cambridge now stood ; but, after the di- 
vision which had taken place, he felt that 
it would be useless to go to a division, 
though he wished to place his Amendments 
on record. 

Amendments proposed, in Clausel, page 
1, line 16, after ** thereof,”’ insert ‘* except 
being or becoming a member of the Con- 
vocation of the said University.” 

In page 2, line 5, after “ notwithstand- 
ing,”’ insert— 

“ And any person who shall have obtained any 
such degree as now confers a title on the holder 
thereof to become a member of the said Convoca- 
tion shall thereby, and although he shall not have 
subseribed such articles or formulary, nor have 
made nor taken such declaration or oath, be en- 
titled to obtain, under the provisions and subject 
to the other conditions of the Act of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth Victoria, chapter eighty- 


one, a licence to open his residence for the recep- 
tion of students.” —( Sir William Heathcote.) 


Mr. COLERIDGE said, that he must 
oppose the Amendments, for he considered 
that the only hope of effecting any good by 
the Bill was to pass it in its integrity. At 
the same time, in reference to the colleges, 
he wished to say that he had no desire to 
touch them, and he believed that they were 
wholly unaffected by the operation of the Bill; 
but if any hon. Member could point to any 
words that could be construed into any inter- 
ference with the present condition of the col- 
leges, he should be prepared to amend them. 


Amendments negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7'0-morrow. 


Mr. Beresford Hops 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKMEN BILL. 
(Mr. Neate, Mr. Thomas Hughes.) 


[BILL 21.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. NEATE, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, explained, that 
in proposing this measure he had no in. 
tention of impugning the recent judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, which if 
questioned at all ought to be appealed 
against in the House of Lords ; but simply 
wished to restore to trade societies that 
right of summary process before a magis. 
trate against a defaulting treasurer which 
prior to that judgment they practically en- 
joyed. The recent decision in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench had virtually taken 
away this power from trades union socie- 
ties, and had placed them almost out of the 
pale of the law. Another effect of that 
judgment was, that the duty was thrown 
upon the magistrate of deciding upon the 
nature of any particular society that might 
appear before him, as to whether it was 
or was not of a political character—a duty 
which he believed that they were unvill- 
ing, and might in some cases be incom- 
petent, to discharge. The right of eombi- 
nation for the purpose of reducing the 
hours of work or of raising the price of 
labour, was conferred upon workmen as 
far back as the year 1818; but the effect 
of the recent judgment would be, that 
any arrangement of this sort, however 
expressly it might exclude anything like 
the exercise of violence, might come within 
the principle laid down by the learned 
Judge, and thus drive the society from its 
legal status. Ile therefore felt that the 
Legislature was called upon to interfere 
for the purpose of remedying the incon- 
veniences that attended the present posi- 
tion of these societies, The question was 
not whether trades unions were societies 
which deserved special encouragement, but 
whether they were of so pernicious & 
character that they ought to be exeluded 
from advantages extended to harmless 80- 
cieties. With the economical character 
of trades unions the House had nothing 
todo; and if they were political bodies 
they were only slightly so. But were 
they not of use in preventing violence and 
the destruction of property ? Some time 
ago a glowing account was published of 
the excellent relations existing between 
the Belgian workmen and their employers ; 
but soon after that we heard of a very 
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formidable outbreak on the part of some 
of those workmen, Even if there were 
no trades unions we could not prevent 
differences from arising between employers 
and the employed; and if the workmen had 
not an opportunity of constantly conferring 
together, their feelings might become 
aroused to a dangerous degree, and in case 
of a strike, having no funds to fall back 
upon, some of them might be tempted to 
have recourse to plunder and the destruc- 
tion of property. He trusted the House 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time as an admission of the difficulty 
which existed, and that Government would 
introduce a measure on the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Neate.) 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was quite impossible forthe Government 
to assent to the second reading of the Biil, 


and he hoped his hon. and learned Friend ; 


would not press it. The objections he 
had to the Bill were founded on no reflee- 
‘tions upon trades unions, nor upon any con- 
siderations of a political nature ; nor was 
it because he thought these societies were 
contrary to public policy :—he objected 
tothe Bill because it proceeded on the 
unprecedented principle of asking the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature to an existing and 
continuing violation of the law. This 
was nota case in which the hon. Member 
having charge of the Bill said the law 
was wrong, and asked to have it repealed. 
Neither did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ask for a mere indemnity for past 
and completed errors. These would be 
two intelligible propositions. But admit- 
ting, as he did, that the law had been vio- 
lated—that the Courts of Law had declared 
the constitution of these societies to be 
illegal—the hon. and learned Gentleman 
poenel that, without an alteration of the 
aw which had been so violated, legislative 
sanction and encouragement should be 
given to all societies continuing in a like 
course of illegality. Such a proposition 
Was so inconsistent with every idea of le- 
gislation that he was surprised it should 
have been brought before the House. By 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1854 it was 
enacted that certain facilities should be 
given to societies of that kind, provided 
certain rules were complied with, and pro- 
vided those societies were established for 
purposes not illegal. It appeared that 
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the treasurer of a certain trades union 
was in default ; proceedings against him 
were taken before the magistrates, when 
the objection was taken that the society 
was illegal, and that therefore the magis- 
trate could not exercise any jurisdiction, 
Ultimately the case was brought to the 
Queen’s Bench, which Court decided that 
it could not give the society relief in any 
way as against its defaulting treasurer, 
That decision was based, not on the fact that 
the society in question was a trades union, 
but on the fact that its rules were illegal, 
and consequently, that the society could not 
claim the benefit of the provision in the 
Friendly Societies Act. If his hon. and 
learned Friend objected to that decision, 
he could advise the society to go to the 
Court of Error. But, as he understood 
him, he did not object to it; neither did he 
ask the House to repeal the law ; but he 
said, ** Let the law continue as it is; let 
those societies continue to be illegal; I 
ask no alteration of the law respecting 
them ; I ask that they may continue in 
their violation of the law, but that while so 
continuing they may have all the privi- 
leges to which they would be entitled if 
they were acting in conformity to the 
law.”” Now, he submitted that such a 
proposition waa self-contradictory. He 
could understand an application from his 
hon. and learned Friend to have the bene 
fits of the Friendly Societies Act extended 
to such trades unions as altered their 
rules so as to make them legal, and to 
have the Bill granting such extension re- 
trospective so far as to include the liability 
of treasurers of such unions for money paid 
into their hands before the rules had been 
altered ; but the proposition now before 
the [louse was one to which the Govern- 
ment could not give their consent, and 
he had to repeat the expression of his 
hope that his hon, and learned Friend 
would not press it. 

Mr. THOMAS HUGHES said, the 
remedy suggested by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was quite impracticable, 
One of the objects of these societies was 
to assist their brethren when out of work, 
and to ask them to repeal the rules to 
which the hon, and learned Gentleman 
had referred was simply asking them to 
extinguish themselves. He did not want 
to go into the question as to whether 
trades unions were good or whether they 
were bad. Those societies were in exist- 
ence, and acting, aa they believed, in such 
&@ manner as to give them the benefit of 
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the 44th section of the Friendly Societies 
Act. The members had for the last 
thirteen years been paying in sums of 
money to their treasurers, which sums, 
in consequence of the decision of the Court 
of Queen's Bench, were completely jeopar- 
dized. He knew a good deal of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the framing of 
that 44th section. At the time it was 
under consideration persons interested in 
trades unions got the highest opinion that 
their rules were legal. No doubt, the very 
eminent gentleman who gave the opinion 
meant that the rules were not illegal in a 
sense which would render the members of 
the unions liable to a criminal prosecution; 
but the persons who consulted him under- 
stood the opinion to be that the rules were 
legal in the sense that would entitle the 
unions to the benefits of the provision in 
the 44th clause of the Friendly Societies 
Act, and, accordingly, they deposited their 
rules with the Registrar of the Friendly 
Societies in order that their unions might 
be brought under the Act. In point of 


fact, these societies thought that their 
rules had been sanctioned by a Govern- 
ment officer ; and he might remark that 
three years ago the then Chancellor of the 


Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone), after careful 
consideration of the subject, allowed so- 
cieties registered under the 44th clause to 
deposit their surplus funds in the Govern- 
ment savings banks. The number of these 
societies was forty-four. One of them had 
upwards of 33,000 members and a spare 
capital of £150,000; and branches of it 
were established not only in the large 
towns of the United Kingdom, but also in 
the United States and the colonies. Then 
there was the Society of Amalgamated 
Carpenters and Joiners, with upwards of 
200 branches and a fund of between 
£14,000 and £15,000. The funds of 
these societies were in the hands of their 
officers in every part of the country, who, 
unless some such measure as the present 
were carried, might pocket the money with 
impunity, as it had been decided that, as 
the law now stood, the societies had no 
remedy whatever. Now, what would be 
the effect produced on the minds of the 
members of these societies if they were 
left entirely without remedy—if they had 
no means of protecting their funds against 
frauds on the part of their officers? The 
effect of throwing out the Bill would be 
the exciting a sense of injustice in the 
minds of all the members of these socie- 
ties, and which would make them very 


Mr. Thomas Hughes 
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discontented, whereas at present they were 
all loyal and well-affected citizens. 

Mr. POWELL thought that while the 
Commission was pursuing its inquiries the 
House ought to preserve a strict silence 
on the subject of these societies. There 
had been nothing in the action of Paria. 
ment during the last fifteen years which 
could be regarded as a recognition of those 
societies, and the House could not be held 
responsible for any misconstruction of the 
law under which they had acted. If the 
wide question of illegality were dealt with 
on the ground of restraint of trade their 
legislation would have to embrace not only 
trades unions but also masters. But though 
he had objections to the Bill, he did not 
wish it to be inferred that he was averse 
to some alteration of the law. Consider- 
ing the number of men and the amount of 
capital in these societies he thought that 
their case ought to be considered by Par-. 
liament in a fair and friendly spirit. He 
thought it would be better if the present 
Bill were withdrawn and a special measure 
brought in. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, that if he 
were a party man he should be enchanted 
at the course taken by the Government on 
this subject ; since what they were now 
doing took away all the grace from the 
concession they had made in granting an 
inquiry into the subject of trades unions, 
As far as mere words went, nothing could 
sound fairer than to say to the unions— 
Set yourselves right before the law, and 
we will then see what can be done for 
you. But, what was the fact? The law 
which they were said to have violated was 
a mine sprung under them. No one 
dreamt of it until the recent decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. Under the 
power which our law allowed the Judges to 
assume, of declaring that whatever was in 
restraint of trade was illegal, anything 
might be made law ; but when a law was 
made in this way, it was to all intents and 
purposes a new law. As the law which 
these societies were said to have violated 
was a law of which they and everybody 
else had been entirely ignorant, the only 
rational course was to preserve the status 
quo until the whole subject had been re- 
considered, which would only be done by 
legalizing provisionally the course which 
the societies had pursued, and allowing them 
to continue in that course until a final 
settlement was come to. It was a highly 
demoralizing practice to attempt to prevent 
people from doing what it was desired they 
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should not do, not by punishing them, 
but by enabling any scoundrel to plunder 
them—by granting him complete immunity 
for acts which in any other case would be 
severely punished. The Legislature should 
not employ the vices of mankind, but their 
virtues, to carry out its intentions. It 
would have been infinitely better for these 
societies to have punished their officers 
criminally, than to put the societies them- 
selves out of the protection of the law. 

Mr. BARROW said, that trades unions 
had been sailing under false colours, and 
had called themselves friendly societies, 
when, in fact, they were political associa- 
tions. The Judges had declared that their 
rules were contrary to law; and now the 
House was asked to restore rights which 
never existed ; for the object of the Bill 
was to enable societies to recover from 
their officers monies levied for illegal pur- 

es. It would be better, in his opinion, 
that the Bill should be withdrawn. 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate was 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 11, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
— Law* (81); Policies of Insurance * 
(82). 

Second Reading—Marine Mutiny * (76). 

Committee—Vice Admiralty Courts Act Amend- 
ment * (71), 

Report—Judges’ Chambers (Despatch of Busi- 
ness) * (58); Vice Admiralty Courts Act 
Amendment* (71). 

Third Reading —Canada Railway Loan (73), 
and passed. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—RITUALISTIC 
PRACTICES. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that in the course of the discussion raised 
by the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Westmeath) on Tuesday last on the sub- 
ject of Ritualistic Practices in the Church 
of England, he was reported to have said 
that the noble Marquess had omitted to 
read an important passage from a docu- 
ment which he had in his possession, and 
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which passage he himself, in following 
the noble Marquess, read to the House. 
He was at the time under the impression 
that he was quoting from a duplicate of a 
paper in the hands of the noble Marquess; 
but he had since received a communication 
from him to the effect that he was mis- 
taken in that impression, and that the 
document used by the noble Marquess did 
not contain the sentence in question, and 
he had therefore no hesitation in retracting 
the charge founded upon it which he had 
made, and in admitting that no charge 
could arise out of it against the noble 
Marquess. 


CANADA RAILWAY LOAN BILL—{No. 73.) 
(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duce or BUCKINGHAM, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the third 
time, said, it was not a measure emanating 
from Her Majesty’s present Government, 
but was for the completion of negotiations 
which had been carried on with successive 
Governments for many years past. The 
proposal contained in the Bill was, that 
this country should guarantee the interest 
of aloan of £3,000,000 for the construe- 
tion of the Intercolonial Railway. When 
the proposal first assumed a definite form, 
some six years ago, the contemplated ar- 
rangements were of a complicated charac- 
ter, owing to the necessity of dealing with 
three separate colonies, and determining 
as to what proportion of the loan was to 
be guaranteed by each Province, and as to 
the works to be undertaken by each Pro- 
vince. But the Act which had already 
passed through the Imperial Parliament, 
and received the Royal Assent that Ses- 
sion, had simplified that question by re- 
ducing the arrangement to one between 
the Imperial Government and the con- 
federated Provinces. The guarantee had 
therefore taken the shape of a simple 
guarantee by this country to the one Do- 
minion of Canada, and an engagement by 
Canada that, before that guarantee was 
given, the confederate Provinces would, by 
an Act of the new confederate Parliament, 
sanction and authorize the construction 
of a railway, the charge on the consoli- 
dated revenues of Canada of the interest 
of the loan, with a sinking fund which 
has been agreed at 1 per cent per annum 
on the total amount of the capital gua- 
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ranteed; and also of the charge—which 
was one of considerable importance— 
upon the consolidated revenues of Canada, 
next after the charges of the interest and 
the sinking fund, of whatever sum might 
be necessary (beyond the £3,000,000 gua- 
ranteed), for the completion of the railway, 
without any Imperial guarantee. It was 
unnecessary at that stage to enter into 
the question of the merits or demerits 
of the particular scheme. Originating as 
it did in the first instance in the decision 
of the then Government of this country 
that it was essential that a line of com- 
munication should be constructed to con- 
nect Canada with a port under the control 
and dominion of the Imperial authorities, 
it had never ceased to be an object of 
solicitude on the part both of the Pro- 
vinces and of the Imperial Government 
that the scheme should be brought to 
completion, That original project of a 
military road to be constructed at the sole 
cost of the Imperial Government had been 
gradually developed into the scheme which 
it was now proposed should be completed, 
of a railway communicating between the 
Canadian system of railways and the port 
of Halifax. Up to the time of the agree- 
ment for a confederation between our 


North-American Provinces it might have 
been very fairly argued that Canada had 


no such great interest in that scheme 
as would have induced her to complete 
it, because her commerce, if it passed 
over the proposed railway to the sea, 
would still have had to pass over a line 
and toa port which was not in her own 
hands. But the Confederation between 
the different Provinces now changed the 
position of Canada in that respect, and 
by the completion of the Intercolonial 
Railway, Canada would obtain a commu- 
nication with the sea at Halifax, passing 
entirely through a country and to a port 
under her own control. Looking at the 
progress which Canada had made during 
the last thirty years, the importance to 
that colony of having a communication 
between her system of railways and a 
seaport under her own control could 
hardly be over-rated. It had been said 
that this railway, even if made, would 
pass through an inhospitable country, 
with a scanty population and few re- 
- sources, and that it would be closed 
during many months of the year; but 
there had been no evidence of this. There 
might be times during which a railway 
in that country would be closed for a 
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few days at the commencement of the snow, 
or at the break up of the frost; but all the 
experience of the results of the working 
of the Canadian and American railways 
showed that afterwards there was hardly 
any other stoppage of the traffic through- 
out the year. It was quite unfounded to 
assert that this guarantee was given as a 
bribe to Canada to enter into the Con- 
federation of the Provinces. It had never 
been the policy of this country to enter 
into engagements of such a kind. The 
proposal for the Confederation was brought 
forward by the Provinces themselves with 
a view to develop the commerce and re. 
sources of the country, and they might 
fairly ask the assistance of the mother 
country to aid in a measure which would 
strengthen their means of self-defence, 
Ample security, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, had been offered that this loan 
should be repaid, and that no undue charge 
or heavy burden should fall on this coun. 
try. It was impossible to give a guarantee 
without being liable to the extent of that 
guarantee; but those who brought forward 
the measure had satisfied themselves that 
it would not ultimately impose any burden 
on the taxpayers of this country. No 
one could doubt that this Intercolonial 
Railway would lead to such a development 
of the resources of the country, and to 
such an increase of the population, that it 
would enable the inhabitants of the colony 
to bear the taxation required to meet the 
guarantee almost without feeling it. A 
former guarantee of one-half the amount 
now asked for, but given at a time when 
the population and revenues of Canada 
were much smaller, and given, moreover, 
at a period of great depression, had been 
repaid in full a considerable period before 
it was really and strictly due, and had 
been repaid not with borrowed money, but 
out of the revenue of the colony. After 
the examination and scrutiny which this 
measure had undergone from the late 
Duke of Neweastle, and many of his 
predecessors, and also from the House of 
Commons, he felt confident that their 
Lordships would not refuse their assent to 
this measure; but would, by sanctioning the 
loan, enable the Provinces to commence, 
with the new system of Government, and 
with the establishment of the Confedera- 
tion, a work which they and the Imperial 
Government had pronounced essential for 
the development of their resources, and 
which was necessary to give them the 
| undivided control and power over that 
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which would be to the sea through a great 
portion of the year their only access, 


Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—( The Duke of Buckingham.) 


Lorv LYVEDEN said, he did not in- 
tend to oppose the Bill, although he enter- 
tained strong objections to its principle. 
Coming as it did before their Lordships as 
a loan Bill, they were almost incapable of 
introducing any Amendments intoit. The 
noble Duke had referred to the approval 
of this scheme by preceding Governments ; 
but when Minister after Minister of both 
parties had proposed such schemes as the 
present, it behoved those who did not 
belong to either of those Ministries to look 
all the more sharply into similar proposals. 
It was idle to talk of a guarantee of this 
kind not involving any real burden; be- 
eauee, as had been said by one of our 
greatest financiers, if the Government went 
into the money-market and attempted to 
borrow money, after having given such a 
guarantee, they could not do so on such 
favourable terms as if no euch guarantee 
had been given. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Adderley) in introducing the 
Bill in the other House adopted an apolo- 
getic tone, admitting that such guarantees 
were objectionable, and that this was a de- 
viation from the policy which had been 
pursued by successive statesmen, but argu- 
ing that the case was exceptional. He 
(Lord Lyveden) was at a loss, however, to 
discover any exceptional circumstances 
which were always suspicious. The pre- 
amble of the Bill stated that the railway 
would conduce to the welfare of Canada, 
and would promote the interests of the 
British Empire ; it had not, however, 
yet even been decided what route should 
be adopted, and the lines which had been 
constructed as commercial speculations had 
not proved remunerative. He could only 
conclude, therefore, that what was meant 
was the defence of Canada. This was a 
difficult subject; but he believed the ma- 
jority of military authorities—and he was 
speaking in the presence of an illustrious 


Duke who was the highest military autho- | 
|Canada meant war with England, we 


rity—were of opinion that the proposed 
railway would not answer that purpose, 
and that the defence of such a line of 
frontier as that of Canada would be im- 
possible without more fortifications and 
more men. Such a defence could only be 
directed against the United States. 
he objected to this continual introduction 
of this question of defence ; for though he 
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that it was very unwise to be constantly 
calling out that Canada was defenceless, 
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did not believe the United States were 
inclined to attack Canada, he thought it 
was unwise to be thus continually holding 
up perpetual warnings to the United 
States of the defenceless state of our fron- 
tiers, and offering constant temptation to 
aggression. Moreover, if we should ever 
be embroiled with the United States it 
would be very inexpedient to carry on war 
on the most disadvantageous ground that 
could be selected. The inhospitable na- 
ture of the country was really its best de- 
fence ; whereas if this railway fell into the 
hands of the enemy it would become a 
useful instrument of aggression. He 
should like also to know why the Canadians 
could not undertake the works contem- 
plated by the Bill themselves? We ought 
to let our colonies rest on their own re- 
sponsibility. It was true that we ought to 
set them afloat ; but after we had once set 
them going they ought to be able to take 
care of themselves without further help 
from the mother country. If this country 
went on lending money in this way when- 
ever it was asked for, it was impossible 
that the Canadians would ever think of 
relying solely upon themselves. It was 
true that they offered a gallant resistance to 
the Fenian raids; but he understood that 
they had done little or nothing towards the 
fortification of Montreal, which it had been 
agreed should be undertaken by them, 
while we bore the cost of fortifying Quebec. 
The defence of the colony ought to rest on 
the public spirit of the people and on their 
determination to repel aggression from any 
quarter ; but as long as we went on lend- 
ing them money and guaranteeing their 
loans, it was hardly in human nature to ~ 
expect that they would show any self- 
reliance. We had withdrawn our troops 
from New Zealand; and, according to Sir 
George Grey, the results had been most 
salutary; but a contrary policy towards 
Canada would incite the people to extort 
money from the mother country, for they 
would know that they had only to raise the 
bugbear of an American invasion in order 
to procure immediate assistance. As long 
as we let it be understood that war with 


offered a temptation to the United States 
to threaten our frontier, and encouraged 
the colonists to rely upon us instead of 
upon themselves. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I heard 
my noble Friend who has just sat down eay 
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I quite agree with my noble Friend ; but, 
if that be so, I think your Lordships have 
reason to complain of my noble Friend’s 
speech, which dwelt chiefly on that very 
theme. I confess I am apt to think that, 
though there may be difficulties in such a 
course, and that such a course may pro- 
mise small advantages and great risk, yet 
we are bound, from a feeling of national 
honour, to support our colonists, who are 
subjects of our Queen, in carrying out their 
loyal views, and it is quite possible that the 
difficulties which stand in the way of our 
doing so may be overcome. It is not for 
me to say what may be the military defence 
of Canada, We all know that there is a 
very extensive frontier to be defended, and 
that the United States are very populous ; 
and we have seen of late years that they 
can place on foot an immense and efficient 
army in a short time. All this is known 
to all the world ; it does not require that 
we or the United States should proclaim 
it; and the passing of this Bill cannot be 
considered as the proclamation of any fact 
of which the Americans are not already 
cognizant. Still, we have seen that a 
country like this may be able to accom- 
plish very difficult things. The defence of 
Canada would, no doubt, be very difficult ; 
but it has often occurred to me that if our 
ancestors had acted upon the same timid 
views which some persons entertain, the state 
of things would now be very different. If, 
for instance, our statesmen about a century 
and a half ago thought it right to defend 
Portugal, a small country having a com- 
paratively extensive frontier conterminous 
with Spain, and did it with success, the 
defence of a colony like Canada may not be 
so hopeless as my noble Friend supposes. 
Portugal was apparently at the mercy of 
Spain. But Spain was not the only coun- 
try which Portugal had to dread. France 
was afterwards united with Spain bya family 
compact, and both those countries were able 
to throw a seemingly overwhelming force 
upon Portugal, which there was every like- 
lihood of their beingable to overrun and con- 
quer. Nevertheless, we kept to our treaty 
with Portugual, and we were always ready 
to give her assistance. It might be said that 
there were difficulties which both France 
and Spain had to encounter in carrying out 
their designs against Portugal. But there 
came a time when the Sovereign of France 
was the greatest general of modern times, 
and had the largest armies at his disposal. 
You would think, then, that the case was 
quite hopeless, for here were 300,000 or 
Earl Russell 
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400,000 men who could be always sent 
under one of the great Marshals of the 
Empire against her, and Portugal must 
have been lost. But we, too, had a great 
general ; but, above all, we had spirit and 
determination to defend Portugal, because 
she was our friend and ally, and that de- 
fence succeeded. There still remains the 
treaty ; there still remains Portugal ; and 
I defy you to say that the defence of 
Canada is a bit more difficult than the 
defence of Portugal at that time. I will 
not attempt to show the way in which we 
could defend Canada—that is a question 
for military authorities. But there is this 
great consideration—which affects all the 
Powers of the world—that a State, how- 
ever great, has often a difficulty to en- 
counter which may make her hesitate to go 
to war; because, although conquest may be 
apparently easy, it may lead to other wars, 
or may excite jealousy and hostility of 
other Powers. Therefore, a country which 
may be disposed to enter upon a war of 
aggression is often deterred from doing 80, 
I do not know, for instance, that any one 
could say that Belgium would be able to 
resist the whole power of France if directed 
against her, or that Sweden could resist 
the power of Russia if turned against her. 
But there is a sense among great Powers 
that an unprincipled aggression solely for 
the sake of ambition may be the cause of 
very great misfortunes to the people that 
make it. These attempts, therefore, that 
seem so easy from a military point of view 
are not attempted. That appears to me 
to be something like the position of the 
United States in relation to Canada. My 
noble Friend has said that if we have any 
honour among us an unprincipled attack 
upon Canada would give rise to a war be- 
tween us and the United States. That is 


a motive, and I trust long will be a motive, 
with the United States for refraining from 


such an attack. It is impossible not to see 
that the United States must be sensible 
that ina war with England they should 
have to take the chances which might occur 
—the chances of great loss, of immense 
cost —and, probably, at the end of the 
war, the United States might not be in 
possession of Canada, and might not have 
been in any sense gainers by the war. 
These are considerations which affect 
statesmen and rulers ; and thus the safety 
of weaker States is secured, which other- 
wise would appear hopeless. My noble 
Friend says we must take away our troops 
from Canada, as we have done from New 
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Zealand and other colonies. But it is to be 
observed with regard to New Zealand, the 
Cape, and every other colony of ours, that 
we have no great land frontier exposed to 
attack, and that no one of our colonies 
except Canada has a great State bordering 
on it. Therefore, it may be wise to keep 
troops in Canada even when we withdraw 
them from New Zealand. For my own 
part I think it wise, and great military 
authorities have been of the same opinion. 
I do not think it would be good policy 
to leave Canada without defence. Un- 
doubtedly we expect that when these 
different colonies of North America enter 
into confederation, and comprise a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000 under one Government, 
they will furnish a sufficient army to defend 
themselves; but, at the same time, we 
must give them certain assistance and en- 
couragement. There is no doubt that at 
the first blush it would appear a very dif- 
ficult thing indeed if you were on unfriendly 
terms with the United Stutes, to defend 
Canada from aggression. But, for my own 
ee, it seems to me that, having the New 

orld open to her, the United States are 
very likely to spread their colonization 
rather to the West and South than to the 
North. I do not expect, therefore, unless 


there be cause for it on other grounds, 
that the United States will attack Canada 
merely, as my noble Friend says, for the 


vexation of this country. I think the 
statesmen of the United States are gene- 
rally very wise and far-seeing men, and | 
do not believe they are likely to go to war 
with England for any such purpose. It is 
true that even respectable newspapers in 
the United States are always declaiming 
against England ; but I do not think her 
statesmen would think of attacking Canada 
for the mere purpose of annoyance. I do 
not think, therefore, that there is any 
such insuperable difficulty in point of policy 
as should induce us to do that which is 
dishonourable—for it would be dishonour- 
able to desert the Queen’s subjects, who 
look to you for protection—and therefore 
I heartily give my assent to the proposal 
contained in this Bill. 

Toe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, as the defence of Canada has been 
much referred to in the course of this dis- 
cussion, I wish to say a few words. I con- 
fess 1 rejoice that this measure for a Con- 
federation has been brought forward, and 
that it has been accompanied by a project 
for the proposed railway, which in a mili- 
tary point of view cannot fail to be of the 
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greatest importance. The defence of 
Canada without such a railway presents 
much difficulty. We have seen in late 
years the inconvenience which results from 
the fact that during a considerable period 
of the year we are deprived of any direct 
communication with the Upper Provinces. 
As your Lordships know, it is only during 
a portion of the year that the great river 
St. Lawrence can be navigated, and that 
in the winter months the Upper Provinces 
are to a great extent, for military pur- 
poses, cut off from communication with 
the mother country. This railway, if 
completed, will form a connecting link at 
all periods of the year between the mother 
country and the North-American Provinces. 
On that ground alone I believe it is of Im- 
perial interest that this railway should be 
completed ; and if the measure now before 
your Lordships produces that result, I 
think it would be of signal: benefit. My 
noble Friend (Lord Lyveden) has dwelt 
strongly upon the difficulty of defending 
the Canadian frontier. But, though that 
operation may be one of considerable diffi- 
culty, it ought not to be treated as impos- 
sible. Indeed, I see no reason why, how- 
ever arduous the task may seem, it may 
not be accomplished ; because in war some 
of the greatest operations which appeared 
to be almost impossible, yet by talent, per- 
severance, energy, and courage have been 
carried out with entire success. As far as 
the Imperial Government are concerned, 
they have already shown their desire to 
do their part. The defences of Quebec 
have already been taken in hand, and I 
trust that Quebec will soon become a 
powerful and important fortress. Mon- 
treal also requires defence, and I trust 
that the delay which has taken place in 
providing for its defence has only been 
caused by the feeling that the question 
of the Confederation ought first to be 
considered and dealt with. I do hope 
that, seeing the anxiety of the mother 
country to support the object of the Con- 
federation, the colonists will now think 
the time has come to put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and do all that in them 
lies for the protection of their extended 
frontier. The matter is one which de- 
pends in a great measure upon them- 
selves, and I hope that the good feeling 
shown on our part will encourage them 
to do that which, as I know, they were 
certainly at one time disposed to do—look 
after the defence of their own territory. 
I am entirely of opinion that if the loyalty 
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and devotion which have been hitherto 
displayed by the colonists should continue 
to increase, after the Confederation is 
established, as it has increased up to this 
time, Canada will before long, in men 
and material, be able to defend itself. I 
mean, of course, that she will do this as 
far as her power and means go, and not 
that she will be able to dispense with 
Imperial aid. As to the entire removal of 
the Imperial troops, that is out of the 
question. My noble Friend (Earl Russell) 
has pointed out that most of our colonies 
are so situated that they have no frontier 
to defend. Canada, on the contrary, has 
a most extended frontier, and it would be 
an absurdity to leave such a colony wholly 
denuded of Imperial troops, though, of 
course, the number of those troops ought 
to be as much reduced as can safely be 
done. All that is wanted is a small com- 
pact force as a nucleus round which the 
colonists may rally. It must give the 
greatest satisfaction to every Englishman 
to see how anxious the colonists are to 
maintain their connection with the mother 
country. Considering the changes which 
have taken place of late, and the manner 
in which they have been pressed to sepa- 
rate from this country, I think it redounds 
greatly to their credit that their loyalty 
and devotion to the mother country have 
remained unshaken, or, rather have in- 
creased in recent years, I do hope, there- 
fore, that the feeling which has been so 
nobly shown in Canada, and the gallantry 
with which the Militia and Volunteers have 
come forward on every occasion when 
their services were needed, will be appre- 
ciated here, and that we shall hold out the 
hand of friendship to the new Confedera- 
tion, which, 1 believe, will be of great 
advantage to the cvlonists, and, I hope, 
will also add to the security of the Empire. 
I repeat that we must not be led away by 
the notion that the colony is indefensible. 
I believe, on the contrary, there will be 
means to defend it ; and I shall rejoice not 
only at the Confederation which this Bill 
is to ratify, but also at the military chain 
of defence which the Bill will complete, 
and which is so essential to the mainte- 
nance of our Empire in this large, valuable, 
and important possession. 

Tue Duse or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that remarks had been made upon the ab- 
sence of information respecting the line to 
be determined upon for the Intercolonial 
Railway, and a fear was expressed that it 
might be placed in too great proximity to 
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the American frontier. His reason for 
not referring to any particular line was 
that it was far better for the colonists to 
lay down the railway along what appeared 
to be the most advantageous route, bearing 
in mind that it was not probable that any 
portion of the railway would pass in any 
nearer proximity to the frontier than the 
present Grand Trunk Railway terminus on 
the St. Lawrence. The noble Lord (Lord 
Lyveden) had remarked on the great advan. 
tages which would acerue from the with- 
drawal of the troops from Canada, instancing 
the progress made in New Zealand owing to 
that cause. But his illustration was not a 
happy one, for the troops had not been 
withdrawn from New Zealand at the date 
of the letter to which the noble Lord re. 
ferred. The noble Lord had taken excep- 
tion to the wording of the preamble of this 
Bill, and the use of the term “ the welfare 
of this country.”” Surely, however, the 
criticism was not just ; for if the proposed 
railway assisted to develop the trade and 
resources of the colony by bringing the 
maritime Provinces nearer to the upper 
Provinces, and thus connecting the colony 
more closely with the mother country, 
such a measure could not be otherwise 
than for the welfare of the latter. Then 
the noble Lord said that this guarantee 
was the price or the bribe we were 
paying to the colonists for Confedera- 
tion. But it was not so, for before Con- 
federation was so much as thought of an 
opinion had been pronounced by the Go- 
vernment of this country that the improve- 
ment of the means of communication be- 
tween different parts of Canada was highly 
desirable. The noble Lord would find 
that the plan of water communication had 
been carried out by this country, and the 
reason why the scheme, first proposed, of 
a military road had not been carried out, 
was because the railway system had only 
just then been introduced into the colony. 
As early as 1852, the noble Lord, the thea 
Secretary of State, proposed that guaran- 
tees should be given for the money to be 
raised for a work very similar to that now 
contemplated. In the papers and des- 
patches referring to those proposals no 
allusion was to be found to the idea of 
Confederation ; but the opinion of the 
Government of this country was there 
recorded as to the necessity of this work ; 
and it was unfair to say, therefore, that this 
loan had been granted as the price of Con- 
federation, The Confederation had been 
spontaneous on the part of the Canadians, 
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and the loan was to enable them to com- 
plete a work which this country had, as 
far back as twenty years ago, pronounced 
to be essential to the development of the 
colony. We ought to assist Canada by 
giving her free communication with the 
sea; and, though in ease of danger she 
must defend herself, yet we ought to give 
her the necessary means of carrying out 
that defence. It could not be expected 
that if we refused to give to Canada the 
means of defending herself, and also with- 
drew our troops from the colony, she 
could remain attached to the Empire ; 
but if we gave her the aid on which she 
relied for developing her own resources, 
and utilizing them for her defence, she 
would remain loyal to this country; and 
then it would be found that in the event 
of Canada being exposed to danger the 
people of England would rally round the 
colony and defend it with all the power at 
the command of Great Britain. 

In reply to Lord Lyvepen, 

Toe Dexe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that no progress had been made with the 
works at Montreal, because it was agreed 
by the late Government that the subject of 
Confederation should take precedence of 
the fortification question. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed, 


AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Tae Eart or SHAFTESBURY, on 
rising to bring under the Notice of the 
House the Sixth Report of the Commis- 
sioners relating to the Agricultural Gangs, 
sail: My Lords, I have no intention of 
troubling your Lordships at any great 
length, particularly as I know that a de- 
bate of very great importance is going on 
in the other House; but, having given 
Notice some time ago of my intention to 
bring this subject under your Lordships’ 
notice, although I have been forestalled by 
a Motion made in the House of Commons 
a few nights ago, yet 1 think it my daty 
to show, as briefly as I can, that this House 
has not been unmindful of the welfare of 
the agricultural community, and that the 
charge made against the landlords, that 
they evince no interest with regard to their 
poorer tenants, is altogether unfounded. 
Two years ago I had the honour of bring- 
ing this subject under your Lordships’ 
notice, and, 1 believe, I was the first per- 
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son who drew attention to it. I then 
moved your Lordships to present an Ad- 
dress to the Crown, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into the 
subject of the employment of children and 
young persons in various trades not pro- 
tected by the Factory Acts, and that that 
Commission should take into consideration 
the system of agricultural gangs. The 
Report of that Commission was made a 
very short time ago, and I wish to read a 
few extracts, in order to show your Lord- 
ships what the system really is. The 
Commissioners say— 


“The system of ‘organized’ labour known by 
the name of ‘ agricultural gangs’ exists, as far 
as the Commissioners have been able to ascertain, 
almost exclusively in the following counties:— 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Nottinghamshire. ‘There 
are a tew instances of the employment of these 
gangs in three other neighbouring counties— 
namely, in the counties of Northampton, Bedford, 
and Rutland. They are not found over the whole 
of any of these counties, but are distributed irre- 
gularly through various parts of them, in obedience 
to local circumstances, All organized agricultural 
gangs consist of the gang master, a number of 
women, young persons of both sexes. The Com- 
missioners, in designating ‘ young persons,’ adopt 
the definition of the Factory Acts—namely, those 
between thirteen and eighteen. Children of both 
sexes from the age of six to thirteen. Tho 
‘ organized gang’—the subject of the present in- 
quiry—is called in some districts the ‘public 
gang,’ in others the ‘common gang,’ in some 
places it is called the ‘ jobbing gang,’ elsewhere 
the ‘ travelling gang.’ The numbers in each pub- 
lic gang are from ten or twelve to twenty, thirty, 
and forty, very rarely above forty. But the most 
common, because the most manageable number, is 
about twenty, employing in the whole about 7,000 
boys and girls, from six years old and upwards, 
In addition to the ‘ public gangs’ there are also 
many ‘ private gangs,’ employing full 20,000. The 
* public gang’ master is an independent man, who 
engages the members of his gang,,and contracts 
with the farmer to execute a certain kind and 
amount of agricultural work with his gang. The 
‘ private gang’ is a small gang, seldom exceeding 
twelve or twenty, similarly composed, but in the 
farmer’s own employ, and superintended and 
directed by one of the farmer’s own labourers. 
The unanimity with which the public gang sys- 
tem is condemned in consequence of its injurious 
influences on the moral character of those subject 
to it is all but entire throughout the whole evidence. 
‘The number of persons who are able to speak well 
ot the system under its moral aspects, as far as 
they have witnessed it, is very small indeed. The 
rest, with an earnestness of expression which 
testifies to the sincerity of their convictions, are 
evidently deeply impressed with the desire to call 
attention to the great amount of moral evil con- 
nected with the system, and to urge the considera- 
tion of some mode of improving it. A great part 
of the work consists in making or keeping the 
land in a fit state for the growth of crops by clean- 
ing it from weeds of all kinds, and may be included 
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under the description of weeding, ‘knocking,’ or 
spreading, and putting in manure are sometimes 
added. Thinning or ‘singling’ turnips and man- 

ld wurzle is a work of the same nature as weed- 
ing. The work also includes the putting crops 
into the ground, as by setting potatoes and drop- 
ping seed for dibblers, treading corn on light soil, 
&c. The work also includes the getting in of 
certain crops when ripe, ¢.g., pulling turnips and 
mangolds or beet, pulling flax, and sometimes 
peas, instead of their being mown ; picking up 
potatoes when dug or turned up; also gathering 
garden produce in market gardens of fruit and 
vegetables. The turnips or mangolds when 
pulled have also to be topped and tailed.” 


As an instance, take the following, which 
is recorded by Mr. Savage :— 

“ Mrs. Antony Adams, labourer’s wife, Denton, 
Huntingdonshire—‘ In June, 1862, my daughters, 
Harriet and Sarah, aged respectively eleven and 
thirteen years, were engaged to work on Mr. 
Worman’s land at Stilton. When they got there 
he took them to near Peterborough ; there they 
worked for six weeks, going and returning each 
day. The distance each way is eight miles, so 
that they had to walk sixteen miles each day on 
all the six working days of the week, besides 
working in the field from 8 to 5 or 5 30 in the 
afternoon. They used to start from home at 5 
in the morning and seldom got back before 9. 
They had to find all their own meals, as well as 
their own tools (such as hoes). They (the girls) 
were good for nothing at the end of the six weeks. 
The ganger persuaded me to send my little girl 
Susan, who was then six years of age. She 
walked all the way (eight miles) to Peterborough 
to her work, and worked from 8 to 5 30 and re- 
ceived 4d. She was that tired that her sisters 
had to carry her the best part of the way home— 
eight miles, and she was ill from it for three 
weeks, and never went again.’” 


When a system like this exists, it is obvi- 
ous that the Legislature ought not to hesi- 
tate a moment in applying a proper remedy 
for the evil. The Report goes on to say— 


“ The dress of females collects wet much more 
than that of boys or men, and even if they are at 
work does not dry nearly so quickly. The workers 
are often waiting about for long intervals with 
wet feet and their clothes soaked through up to 
their knees or waist, or higher, doing nothing but 
waiting till the weather or the crop is drier. 
Children, from being shorter, are wetted by the 
crops higher up their bodies than elder workers, 
though not worse off as to rain. The gang- 
workers, as a rule, are the poorest of the labour- 
ing class, and many of them are badly fed, shod, 
and clothed, and have very small means of making 
a change of clothes when they return home. Not 
only rain, but even in fine weather the dew 
makes the crops very wet, some much more so 
than others, and the higher the crop the more are 
the workers exposed to this wet, and females 
owing to their dress much the most. Hence they 
are often soaked through up to the knees or waist, 
and children even higher, and have to squeeze or 
wring out their petticoats, and even take them or 
other parts of their dress off and hang them up 
todry. A young woman entirely crippled with 
rheumatism, which she got soon after going into 
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a gang at eleven years old, says ‘We have had 
to take off our shoes and pour the water out, 
and then the man would say, ‘Now then, go in 
again.’ It is suggested by a competent 

that, ifthe employment were placed under regu. 
lation, one of the several rules which it is sug. 
gested should be endorsed on a license to be re. 
quired from the gang-master should be ‘ No girls 
to be permitted to enter high wet corn in weed- 
ing. 

In my opinion, my Lords, no female at all 
should be engaged in this injurious and 
disgusting employment. To say nothing 
of the moral considerations involved, there 
is not a medical man who will not tell you 
that the most critical period of a woman's 
life is that between eleven and thirteen 
years of age. That is the time whena 
change in her constitution takes place, 
when maladies are most easily contracted, 
and when the female child requires te be 
watched with the most parental and mi- 
nute care. Children at that tender age 
are nevertheless exposed, as we are told, 
to all the inclemencies of the seasons, 
with every malady that besets humanity, 
and yet no hand is stretched out to res- 
eve them from their miserable condition, 
I shall next proceed to read to your Lord- 
ships the evidence of Dr. Morris, of 
Spalding, who says— 


“ I have been in practice in the town of Spald- 
ing for twenty-five years, and during the greater 
portion of this time I have been medical officer to 
the Spalding Union infirmary. I am convinced 
that the gang system is the cause of much immo- 
rality. The evil in the system is the mixture of 
the sexes in the case of boys and girls of twelve 
to seventeen years of age under no proper con- 
trol. The gangers, as you know, take the work 
of the farmers. Their custom is to pay their 
children once a week at some beer-house, and it 
is no uncommon thing for their children to be 
kept waiting at the place till eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night. At the infirmary many girls of 
fourteen years of age, and even girls of thirteen 
up to seventeen years of age, have been brought 
in pregnant to be confined there. The girls have 
acknowledged that their ruin has taken place in 
this gang work. The offence is committed in 
going or returning from their work. Girls and 
boys of this age go five, six, or even seven 
miles to work, walking in droves along the roads 
and by-lanes. I have myself witnessed gross in- 
decencies between boys and girls of fourteen to 
sixteen years of age. I once saw a young girl 
insulted by some five or six boys on the road side. 
Other older persons were about twenty or thirty 
yards off, but they took no notice. The girl was 
calling out, which caused me to stop. I have 
also seen boys bathing in the brooks, and girls 
between thirteen and nineteen looking on from 
the bank,” 


I now come to the evidence of the Rev. 
Mr. Huntley, the rector of Binbrooke, who 
says— 
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“Turning to the moral side of the picture, all 
is blank. erhe benefits of education, which 
charity has provided, are thrown aside by the 
nt. The young being occupied in manual 
labour from morn till night, the village school is 
comparatively denuded of scholars, In room of 
moral and religious teaching, children are auditors 
of obscene and blasphemous language, while also 
exposed to the most profligate and debased ex- 
amples; thus completing the first stage of ruin. 
ing from childhood to womanhood, the 
girl is brought up without experience in the man- 
agement of domestic affairs, and it is no wonder 
that when the duties of servitude and married 
life are demanded of her she is ignorant of both. 
There is not one extensive occupier‘of land, nor 
one sober-minded person throughout my parish, 
who does not denounce the gangs as destructive 
to the morals of the poor.” 


Then we have the evidence of Mr. Richard 
Greenwood, a farmer, who tells us— 


“I never employ acommon gang. The common 
gang is very bad indeed. There is a reason for 
them when children can’t be got otherwise, but I 
think that they could, if they tried, in many cases. 
I don’t think that work is done much cheaper by 
the gang. I think the gang system is full of evil. 
There are great girls and boys of fourteen to 
fifteen years of age among them, and there is 
always something wrong going on. It does not 
matter who the ganger is; where there is a lot 
together, he has a control over them all. I have 
counted twenty to twenty-five in the gangs that 
come from Binbrooke. The only advantage to the 
farmer is that it saves him the trouble of seeking 
the children. Half the girls from Ludford have 
been ruined by going out. I think that farmers 
would not be at all losers by girls not going out 
to work at all.” 


That is the testimony of a man who farms 
1,000 acres. But I now come to the evi- 
dence of some mothers whose opinions on 
this subject are entitled to the greatest 
weight. A very intelligent woman named 
Rachel Gibson says— 

“I can’t speak up for any gangs; they ought 
all to be done away with.” 


Most heartily I say “‘ amen ”’ to that. 


“My children shan’t go to one if I can help it 
—that is, as long as I and their father are alive, I 
hope, if we can keep them ; one is seven, one five. 
I believe that I am the same as many other 
people about this. ‘There are a great many 
mothers who send their children into gangs who 
would not if they could help it, and they say so. 
Nothing comes amiss to children after they have 
been in them, no bad talk nor anything else. I know 
that a child if brought up in a gang is quite dif- 
ferent from what it would have been if brought 
Up otherwise ; you would soon know that it had 
been out, especially if you were talk to it. Gangs 
might be very well for boys, but never for girls. 
I did not go myself till I was seventeen, and could 
take care of myself. The coming home is the 
worst part, that’s when the mischief is done. 
There never was any got out of gangs, 
neither in talk nor in the other way, and they 
never will be kept as they should. I don’t think 


it proper that womenkind should go into the 
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fields at all, in gangs or not, though I have done 
both. There would then be more in the houses to 
mind them. Harvest work is different ; you are 
not under a gangmaster, except that sometimes 
the tying has been done by a gang, and at harvest 
much more money can be made; a woman may 
make 2s. 3d. in a day, and that comes nice to any 
one. But other work is different. I should just 
have liked you to have met that gang coming 
back this afternoon, with their great thick boots 
and buskins on their legs, and petticoats pinned 
up; you might see the knees of some. A girl 
whom I took in to live because she has no home to 
go to came back to-day from the gang all dripping 
wet from the turnips. If you don’t feel any hurt 
from the wet when you are young, you do after- 
wards, when you are old and the rheumatism 
comes on. Girls wear a pair of buskins to keep 
them from the wet. It is hard work when you 
have to wring the tops of turnips and mangolds 
up, and often makes blisters on the hands,” 


These are the views of another mother as 
to the working of the system— 


“What I say is, these gangs should not be as 

they are. There are so many girls that they make 
Jads at a loose hand—that is, leave them nothing 
todo. Then there is the girls coming home at 
dark ; that is, when the job is done. The gangs 
are draughted off, two (that is, workers) here, 
three there, and so on, so that the gangmaster 
cannot look ‘after them, and is not to blame. I 
have gone with twenty in a morning, and seen 
only two perhaps come home with the man at 
night. Then girls will have bad language among 
themselves, though the man might wish to stop it, 
but there are so many together, twenty or thirty 
perhaps, that he can’t keep them quiet. I have 
worked in gangs many years. Sometimes the 
poor children are very illused by the gangmaster, 
One has used them horribly, kicking them, hitting 
them with fork handles, hurdle sticks, &c., and 
even knocking them down, These are not things 
to hit a child with. My own children have been 
dropped into across the loins and dropped right 
down, and if they don’t know how to get up he 
has kicked them. I have manya time seen my own 
and other children knocked about by him in this 
way. It was not from drink ; he was quite sober. 
Sometimes, too, they cannot work properly be- 
cause their hands are cut all across and blistered 
where they twist the stalk round to pull up the 
root. Of course, he don’t knock the big ones ; it 
is the little ones he takes advantage of. I have 
heard him use to a child most awful words for a 
girl to hear. My boy, when about ten or eleven, 
had a white swelling on his knee and lay suffer- 
ing nearly six years before he had his leg and 
thigh taken off, all but about as long as a finger. 
He came back one day and said he had a thorn, 
but others told me about the mah kicking him. 
He was a very quiet boy, and was for peace. The 
doctor said it was from ill-usage, a fall or kick ; 
there was no thorn.” 
I beg, in the next place, to call the atten- 
tion of your Lordships to the sixth Report 
of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
because he points out how serious is the 
effect produced on the mortality of the 
children by work such as that to which I 
am referring. The Report states— 
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“ That in some entirely rural marsh districts the 
habitual mortality of young children. is almost 
as great as in the most infanticidal of our manu- 
facturing towns; that Wisbeach, for instance, is 
within a fraction as bad as Manchester ; and that 
generally in the registration districts (eighteen 
others, which include several in which the gang 
system prevails) the death-rate of infants under 
one year of age is from two and a quarter to 
nearly three times as high as in the sixteen dis- 
tricts of England which have the lowest infantile 
mortality. ‘The result of this new inquiry, how- 
ever, has been to show that the monstrous in- 
fantine rate of the examined agricultural districts 
depends only on the fact that there has been intro- 
duced into these districts the influence which has 
already been recognised as enormously fatal to the 
infants of manufacturing populations —the in- 
fluence of the employment of adult women.” 


It goes on to say the effect of the gang 
system is to increase the employment of 
females, adult as well as young. The con- 
sequences are thus deseribed— 


“ The opinions of about seventy medical practi- 
tioners, with those of other gentlemen acquainted 
with the condition of the poor, were obtained. 
With wonderful accord the cause of the mortality 
was traced by nearly all these well-qualified wit- 
nesses to the bringing of the land under tillage — 
that is, to the cause which has banished malaria, 
and has substituted a fertile though unsightly 
garden for the winter marshes and summer pas- 
tures of fifty and 100 years ago. It was very 
generally thought that the infants no longer re- 
ceived any injury from soil, climate, or malarious 
influence, but that a more fatal enemy had been 
—_ by the employment of mothers in the 

e Mg 


It is unnecessary to multiply instances of 
the evil consequences of this system, but I 
think I must give you the results of the 
employment of women in this way, as stated 
by the Rev. H. Mackenzie, rector of Tydd 
St. Mary’s, who says— 


“The causes of the gang system are the com- 
parative cheapness of female and child labour. The 
effects of the employment of women in fieldwork 
are :—1. Loss of self-respect, and dirty and de- 
graded habits. 2. Slovenly and slatternly house- 
holds. 3. Alienation of husbands by the discom- 
forts of home. 4. Neglect of the education of 
children. 5. Drinking habits among the men, and 
opium consumption among the women. The 
effects of the employment of girls in gang field- 
work are :—1. Boldness. 2. Ignorance. 3. Un- 
chastity. 4. Want of cleanliness in work and per- 
son. 5. Incompetence in sewing, mending, cook- 
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There is only one other extract with which 
I shall trouble your Lordships, showing how 
totally unnecessary it is to employ females 
in this manner, and that it is merely by 
indulgence in an old habit that the system 
is persevered in. This, my Lords, is de. 
scribed as the state of things at Eye, with 
a population of 2,430 persons, and where 
the property of Sir Edward Kerrison is 
situated — 


“Tt will be seen that no females are employed 
on the gang system here. This is owing to the 
interest taken in it by Sir Edward Kerrison, who 
is owner of the greater part of the parish of Eye, 
It was entirely by his desire that girls were not 
employed in these gangs. The demoralizing 
effects were seen to be so great that for some 
years past only males have constituted the gang, 
and it certainly has worked admirably, for a dis- 
tinct moral control is at the same time exercised 
over these lads by the instruction given to the 
master to check all obscene language and unbe- 
coming behaviour, not only in their work, but if 
they are so ill-behaved either by language or 
manner when not in their work it is checked by 
special observation to the proper quarter, and the 
individual is admonished so as to let him know 
that he is not unobserved, and most probably he 
will find it much more to his own interest to be- 
have in sucha manner as may warrant those who 
have the power and influence to help him in after 
life. And all these poor people well know from 
practical experience that they have the kindest 
friends in Sir Edward and Lady Caroline Kerri- 
son. Year after year young lads and young girls 
are looked afier and helped out in their siart in 
life, and assistance given in clothing and travel- 
ling expenses, where the parents require the help. 
This has an immense moral effect on the poor of 
the place and neighbourhood, coupled with the 
fact that the large landowner is a resident and 
taking personal interest in the welfare of the 
people.” 


That proves that the employment of fe- 
males in these gangs is wholly unnecessary ; 
and if their labour of this kind can be dis- 
pensed with in a district like Eye, it can 
be dispensed with anywhere. 

Such, then, my Lords, in a very few 
words, is an outline of this system as de- 
scribed in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and of the mischief which it inflicts 
on a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion. I believe that a remedy might be 
easily and speedily applied to it. I regret 
very much to find from the report of the 





ing, and all that pertains to household y. 
6. Indifference to parental control. 7. Unwill- 
ingness to apply themselves to any regular mode 
of gaining a livelihood. Girls who have up 
to a certain time made good progress at school are 
materiaily injured in morals, discipline, knowledge, 
and regularity by going for two or three weeks to 
work in the fields. It will be a blessing to this 
neighbourhood if fieldwork for girls under age 
can be prohibited. ‘This in a few years would 
abolish fieldwork for women altogether.” 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 





discussion in the other [louse that the Go- 
vernment think that no attempt at legisla- 
tion can be made during the present year. 
I hold that when such a frightful state of 
things as this is found to exist it is incum- 
bent on us to strive to correct it. I am 
myself disposed to undertake, immediately 
after the Easter recess, to move that your 
Lordships should adopt a Bill containing 
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provisions which are almost certain to meet 
the requirements of the case. In the first 
place, I would proceed on the principles of 
the Factory and Colliery Acts. When in 
1842 I introduced a Bill in the House of 
Commons to remove women from employ- 
ment in the collieries of the United King- 
dom, I was told that I should do no end of 
mischief by depriving women of their means 
of subsistence, and that I should be the 
cause of misery in many families. Never- 
theless, I persisted, the Legislature adopt- 
ed my proposal, and nothing but good has 
come of it. From that hour to this the 
condition of the colliery districts has been 
greatly improved in consequence of the 
non-employment of women in that disgust- 
ing and unsuitable labour. I shall propose 
by my Bill, immediately it passes, to ex- 
clude from these public gangs all women 
whatever under eighteen years of age. 
If I were to exclude women altogether, 
even above that age, as they are ex- 
cluded from the collieries, 1 might be 
thought to be asking too much, as old 
habits cannot be got rid of all at once, 
anda little time might be necessary to find 
some substitute for the labour of women. 
But by removing all women under eighteen 
from these public gangs you would at once 
set at liberty 1,478 girls out of a popula- 
tion of 7,000. I speak now only of the 
public gangs. The private gangs are, it is 
true, the most numerous; but they are 
much more difficult to deal with than public 
gangs, comprising, as they often do, women 
and children living in the neighbourhood 
of a farm, and working under the superin- 
tendence of the farmer’s son or of one of 
his labourers. I should reach them in 
another way, by clauses which would affect 
the whole agricultural population ; because 
it is perfectly manifest that some measure 
relating to this matter must be brought 
in which will touch the whole agricultural 
population. The particular machinery of 
the Factory and Colliery Acts would be 
wholly inapplicable to agricultural industry; 
but, as I have said, 1 should propose to 
proceed upon the principles of those Acts. 
The main outlines, then, of the Bill which 
I desire to introduce would be as follows :— 
1, That no female under eighteen years of 
age shall be employed in any public gang 
of agricultural labourers. 2. That no 
child under eight years of age shall be 
employed for hire in field labour at all. 
3. That after the lst of January, 1869, 
no female under eleven years of age (I 
should like to say up to thirteen) shall be 
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employed for hire in any field labour what- 
ever. This will affect not only the private 
gangs, but the entire agricultural popula- 
tion of every county ; exceptions, of course, 
to beallowed for harvest. I maintain that 
physically, morally, and economically such 
a provision as this will be most beneficial 
in its effects. Certainly the extensive em- 
ployment of women and girls in fieldwork 
has tended more to degrade women and 
lower the rate of agricultural wages than 
the operation of almost any other causes 
whatsoever. Then I should next provide 
that no child between the ages of eight 
and thirteen shall be employed for hire in 
field labour, without producing to its em- 
ployer, at times to be appointed, a cer- 
tificate of its having attended school during 
the preceding intervals for a certain num- 
ber of hours, calculated according to the 
most convenient arrangements, whether by 


Gangs. 


half-time, alternate days, or by the sys- 


tem under the Print Works Act, of so many 
hours collectively, of education, in any as- 
signed period, regard being had to the 
seasons of the year. I believe that the 
half-time and the alternate day system 
cannot be adopted in the agricultural dis- 
tricts ; and I therefore suggest that what 
is required is the attendance of a child at 
school for a certain number of hours dur- 
ing a definite number of weeks or months. 
My Lords, in attempting to grapple with 
this evil I hope your Lordships will kindly 
give me your sympathy and support. In 
this way you will give the crowning stroke 
to the various efforts made for many years 
past to bring all the industrial occupations 
of the young and the defenceless under the 
protection of the law; and, whether they 
are employed in trade, in manufactures, 
or in any handicraft whatever, every child 
under a certain age will be subject only to 
a limited amount of labour, and will be 
certain to receive a certain amount of edu- 
cation. All that remains for your Lord- 
ships now to do, as representing the land- 
owners of the Kingdom, is to embrace 
within the scope of your beneficent legis- 
lation the whole mass of the agricultural 
population. Then, I believe, we shall be 
enabled to say that no country upon earth 
surpasses us in the care we take of the 
physical, the moral, and the educational 
well-being of the myriads of our humbler 
fellow-creatures. I am quite sure, my 
Lords, that the object you have in view 
is one well worthy of all the time, the 
anxiety, the zeal, and the talents which can 
be bestowed upon it; and I am satisfied 
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that your Lordships will earnestly desire to 
see it accomplished. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
being connected with one of the districts in 
which the system that had been described by 
his noble Friend existed, he wished to express 
his thanks to him for having brought the 
subject before their Lordships. There was 
no place where it could be better discussed 
than in that House, where there were so 
many owners of land and persons practi- 
eally conversant with agriculture. After 
the very full account given by his noble 
Friend of the state of demoralization which 
had been shown to exist in those parts of 
the country where the gang system pre- 
vailed, he would not trouble their Lordships 
with any detail; but, having for many 
ane been acquainted with the course fol- 
owed in these gangs and with the effects 
they produced in the districts where they 
were to be found, he did not think his noble 
Friend had said one word about them 
which was too strong. He could assure 
their Lordships that where the gang system 
had been introduced it had been the cause 
of the greatest mischief to the population 
concerned. The evil was one which he 
believed they ought to lose not a day in 
dealing with by legislation. He was there- 
fore glad that his noble Friend was likely 
to introduce a Bill, because their Lordships 
would then have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the subject in a practical manner. 
He would not at that moment express 
any decided opinions with respect to the 
proposals ; but he thought that his noble 
Friend scarcely went far enough in propos- 
ing that no girl under eleven years of age 
should be employed in field labour. For 
himself, he should be sincerely glad if a 
law could be framed to prevent girls from 
being employed in agricultural labour 
under thirteen years of age. It was de- 
sirable that boys intended for agricultural 
pursuits should be early accustomed to 
field labour, but he thought they ought not 
to be employed for hire under eight years. 
It was also desirable that there should be 
some provision for their education. The 
most difficult point in the scheme of his 
noble Friend would be to prevent women 
from being employed in public gangs under 
the age of eighteen. He did not mean to 
say that that would not be desirable; but 
considering the extent to which females 
were employed in some parts of the country, 
he doubted whether it would be practicable 
at once to adopt so decided a measure. 
Such were the evils attending these pub- 
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lie gangs, that he was persuaded the 
farmers themselves would soon be glad 
that the Legislature had interfered for 
their suppression. It seemed to him de- 
sirable that some attention should be paid 
to the system of private gangs, and he 
was happy to learn that it was the inten. 
tion of the Government to extend the in- 
quiry to them. He would only add that, 
melancholy as the fact might be, there 
could be no doubt that, to a very consider. 
able extent, the smallness of the wages 
received by agricultural labourers compelled 
them to employ their wives and children 
in work of that description; at all events, 
the element of wages could not be kept 
altogether out of view. Fortunately, it 
happened that the wages of agricultural 
labourers were at the present moment on 
the rise, and the moment was therefore 
favourable for legislation. He trusted that 
his noble Friend would bring-in his Bill as 
soon after Easter as possible. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE thought that 
the noble Earl deserved the thanks of their 
Lordships for bringing this matter before 
them. The disclosures made in the former 
Reports of the Commissioners were painful 
enough; but those contained in the sixth 
Report were more painful still, because 
they established the great demoralization 
produced by this system, and more espe- 
cially among the young girls employed in 
this sort of labour. One of the Commis- 
sioners, however, in his Report, remarking 
on the influence of out of door employment 
on the physical condition of the women and 
young persons, stated that, working as they 
did in the fresh air, their appearance was 
generally satisfactory, and that some of 
the young women were exceedingly healthy 
and muscular. His nobie Friend had stated 
that immediately after he would introduce 
a Bill dealing with the subject :—he (the 
Earl of Belmore) need hardly say that Her 
Majesty’s Government would give their 
best consideration to any measure having 
that object. The noble Earl had expressed 
his regret that the Secretary for the Home 
Department had stated in ‘‘ another place” 
that be could not undertake to deal with 
the question during the present Session of 
Parliament. But in pronouncing a judg- 
ment upon that announcement of his right 
hon. Friend it was necessary to remember 
the great difficulties by which the subject 
was surrounded. If they were to deal 
solely with public gangs the result would 
be that many of those employed in them 
would join the private gangs ; and if they 
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were to extend their legislation to private 
gangs it would be very difficult to define 
where the system began and where it 
ended. His right hon. Friend, feeling these 
difficulties, did not see his way at present 
to the introduction of a Bill upon that sub- 
ject ; but, as it was desirable that further 
inquiry should take place, he proposed 
almost immediately to reappoint the Com- 
mission, and they might then hope to be 
able, in the course of a year or two, to deal 
in a satisfactory manner with the whole 
question of agricultural labour. 

Tae Ear: or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that in the measure which he hoped to 
introduce he should endeavour to meet the 
case of private as well as public gangs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS, 

Resolved, That Standing Order 179. Sects. 1. 
and 2. be suspended ; and that the Time for de- 
positing Petitions praying to be heard against 
Private Bills, which would otherwise expire during 
the Adjournment of the House, be extended to 
the Second Day on which the House shall sit 
after the Recess at Easter. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 11, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—Sexrecrt Commitrrez—On Railways 
appointed. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—Local Government Sup- 
plemental * ; Railways (Scotland).* 

First Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental * [121] ; Railways (Scotland) * [122]. 

Committee — Representation of the People [79] 


R.P.] 
Considered as amended—Offices and Oaths [7]; 
Semaphetnationien, &c. Declaration Abolition * 


Third Reading— Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) * 104); Public Libraries (Scotland) 
Acts Amendment * [92], and passed, 


CASE OF MR, CHURCHWARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serzeant GASELEE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Lord Chancellor has yet revoked the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Churchward as a Ma- 
gistrate of Dover ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 


hon. and learned Member only means to 
give notice of his Question. 
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Mr. Serseant GASELEE: I rise to 
give notice that I shall move for all copies 
of the recommendations to the Lord Chan- 
cellor upon which Mr. Churehward was ap- 
pointed a Magistrate ; and also move for 
copies of all Correspondence between the 
Lord Chancellor and Mr. Churchward since 
his appointment, 


Conferences 


THE IMAUM OF MUSCAT.—QUESTION. 


Sm FOWELL BUXTON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If the treaty with the 
Imaum of Muscat, concluded 10th Sep- 
tember 1822, is considered to be in force 
so far as it relates to the territories of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, now that his do- 
minions are independent of Muscat ? 

Lorpv STANLEY, in reply, said, the 
treaty with the Imaum of Muscat of Sep- 
tember 10, 1822, and subsequently con- 
firmed in 1839, having two years ago been 
referred for the advice of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, the question had been de- 
cided by the then Government in the 
affirmative. 


JUVENILE LABOUR IN PRINTWORKS, 
QUESTION, 


Mra. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 

he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the last Report 
of the Inspector of Factories, stating that 
in Printworks children of eight years of 
age and under thirteen, and females above 
thirteen, may be and sometimes are em- 
ployed from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., and, if so 
required, without any interval ; and boys 
above thirteen may be employed for 
twenty-four hours without any interval ; 
and, if so, whether he intends to introduce 
into the Factory Act Extension Bill any 
Clauses to modify the hours of labour under 
the Printworks Act ? 
Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
some communications had been made to 
the Home Office from the inspectors of 
factories, with reference to juvenile labour 
in printworks. He proposed to consider 
whether a Bill could not be introduced for 
the purpose of regulation with regard to 
these works. 


INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY CON- 
FERENCE,--QUESTION. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 

beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Whether he has received 
a request from the Government of France 
to send a Delegate to represent England 
at the International Currency Conference 
to be beld at Paris next May; and, if so, 
what reply he has sent to such request ; 
and, whether he is aware that most of the 
European Governments, and the United 
States of America, have undertaken to 
send Delegates to such Conference ? 

Lorv STANLEY, in reply, said, Her 
Majesty’s Government had received a re- 
quest from the French Government to send 
a delegate to represent England at the 
International Currency Conference in 
Paris, and that morning a reply was sent 
to that request. It was to the effect that 
the Master of the Mint would be em- 
powered to attend the Conference to give 
any information in his power or take part 
in any discussion that may take place ; but 
he will not be authorized to bind the Go- 
vernment to any conclusions at which the 
Conference may arrive. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL LESLIE said, he rose to| the best information I can. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, | 
| discussion of two principles, and finally to 


ask the 
Whether the importation of sheep into 
Ireland from Scotland might again be per- 
mitted, as the cattle disease has now for 
some time disappeared in Scotland? 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought the time 
had now come when it might be possible 
to consider the question as to whether the 
restrictions that had existed so long in re- 
gard to sheep in the United Kingdom 
might not, to a certain extent, be relaxed. 
He had directed certain inquiries to be 
made in the matter, and he hoped in a 
few days to acquaint his hon. and gallant 
Friend with the result. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to | 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
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upon the former supposition, to ask upon 
what principle such tenant is required to 
pay the full rate, in apparent contradiction 
of the law which sanctions a reduced 
rate where there is a guarantee from the 
landlord ; upon the latter supposition, to 
ask upon what principle the tenant is al. 
lowed to deduct from his rent the compo- 
sition rate only, the landlord having been 
relieved from the guarantee on condition 
of which such composition rate was sub- 
stituted for the fuli rate; and, whether it 
is not the fact that, in the one case a larger 
amount of rate would be payable on the 
tenement than the law now contemplates, 
and in the other the landlord would be re- 
lieved of part of the charge upon his pro- 
perty without being required to fulfil the 
conditions under which such relief is now 
allowed ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Notice of tne hon. Gen- 
tleman is rather peculiar. It partakes 
more of the character of a treatise than of 
a Question. It asks certainly in the first 
place for information; and I am bound, 
always in reply to these inquiries, to give 
But it then 
proceeds to two alternatives, then to the 


& very argumentative conclusion, Now I 
admire the condensed power of expression 
which has permitted the hon. Gentleman 
to lay his views before the House even in 
the comparatively short form in which it 
appears upon the Paper; but I have not 
that confidence in myself that I feel I 
could do justice to the Question in the 
space which the patience of the House 
would permit, The hon. Gentleman has 
opened up a question which may lead to 
an important debate, and one which awaits 
the consideration of the House at the pre- 


sent moment. As regards the information 
he requires, I would refer the hon. Gentle- 
man to the 7th section of the clause I last 
put on the paper, with respect to com- 


pound-householders. All the information 
I have on that subject is contained in that 
7th section. With regard ,to the alterna- 


ther in the case of a compound occupier | tive principles and conclusion, I will take 


who may have claimed to be rated under 
the provisions of the Representation of the 
People Bill, paid a rate, and been placed 
on the Register, it is intended that the 
composition shall be treated as continu- 
ing, or shall be considered to have ceased, 
as affecting the liability of the landlord to 
a future rate in the tenant’s default, or in 
the event of a vacancy in the occupation ; 


Mr, W. E. Forster 





the most convenient opportunity offered 
me to enter into the questions which the 
hon. Gentleman has opened. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—CHILLED SHOT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
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Whether it is true that shot have been cast 
in sand at Woolwich without being chilled, 
which were brought into competition with 
Major Palliser’s projectiles, and which gave 
precisely the same results as though they 
had been cast in chill? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: It is true, 
Sir, that shot has been cast in sand at 
Woolwich without being chilled, and have 
great penetrating power; but as to the re- 
sults, I am not at present able to state them. 
As to economy of manufacture, I am given 
to understand that the chilled iron has 
decidedly the advantage. 


FEES OF RETURNING OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KEKEWICH said, he would beg 
toask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he proposes to introduce a clause 
into the Reform Bill, for the purposes of 
making uniform the various fees now pay- 
able by candidates to the returning and 
other officers who shall hereafter be speci- 
fied, and whether he proposes to make the 
payment of conveyance to the poll illegal ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXC HE- 
QUER: Sir, I have to state, in answer to 
my hon. Friend, that experience has made 
me very chary of interfering with return- 
ing officers or any other body of indivi- 
duals ; but with reference to making the 
payment of conveyance to the poll illegal, 
I may say it is intended so greatly to 
multiply places of polling so that I hope 
that would be perfectly unnecessary, and 
that no such expenses need be incurred. 


IRELAND—VOTING PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. REARDEN said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce a Bill this 
Session for the amendment of the Repre- 
sentation of the People of Ireland ; and, if 
so, whether the Clause in reference to 
Voting Papers, contained in the Bill for 
the Representation of the People of Eng- 
land, be omitted in the Bill intended for 
Ireland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have already stated, in 
reply to several Gentlemen connected with 
Treland, that it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill for the 
amendment of the Representation of the 
People of Ireland; and, with regard to 
the latter part of the inquiry, whether 
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that Bill will contain a clause in refer- 
ence to voting papers, I believe there is 
a very general feeling in Ireland that a 
clause of that character should be in- 
serted in the Bill. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he is able to state, without 
injury to the Public Service, the actual 
position of our relations with Spain? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, the House is 
aware that there are, unfortunately, two 
questions now pending between the British 
Government and that of Spain. With 
regard to one of these questions, that of 
the Tornado, I have received from the 
Spanish Government a further communi- 
eation. I cannot say it is altogether satis- 
factory; but, at the same time, I do not 
look upon it as necessarily final or conclu- 
sive. That communication is now under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. With reference to the second 
and more pressing case of the Victoria, I 
regret to say that I am not in a position 
to give any further information to the 
House. I have not received any reply of 
any kind from the Spanish Government on 
that subject. 


METROPOLIS—BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
GARDENS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If the footpath outside the Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, from the Palace towards 
the lower end of Grosvenor Place, belongs 
to the Crown, and, if so, why the path is 
not kept flagged instead of being a muddy 
and narrow path during wet weather ; and, 
if the First Commissioner will undertake 
to have it kept in proper order for foot 
passengers ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he ap- 
prehended that any question on this sub- 
ject should be addressed not to the Office 
of Works, but to the parochial authorities 
who were intrusted with powers of lighting 
and paving. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—THE HUNDREDS OF OFFLOW. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FOLEY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Whether, there being no division of the 
Two Hundreds of Offlow in the Census 
Tables, the proposed division of East 
Staffordshire includes the whole of Offlow 
and not South Offlow only, as stated in 
the Bill for the Representation of the 
People; and what the estimated popula- 
tion of East Staffordshire will be, exclusive 
of the present and proposed boroughs ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. Gentleman is 
doubtless aware that the boundaries which 
are traced in the Representation of the 
People Bill are what are called in the old 
Act of 1832 “‘ temporary boundaries,” and 
do not constitute any permanent arrange- 
ment. Our intention is, as the Bill de- 
notes, to propose the names of some very 
distinguished and eminent persons to the 
House of Commons who shall be appointed 
Commissioners of Boundaries, and who 
shall have power to appoint sub-Commis- 
sioners to inquire into and to determine 
what shall and what shall not be included 
in the new boundaries. But it was neces- 
sary, under the existing circumstances, 
that these temporary boundaries shouid be 
inserted in the Bill. Since the Notice of 
the hon. Member has been placed upon 
the Paper I have received information 
from those who are cognizant of the cir- 
cumstances, and I find that there has been 
some inaccurate statement with regard to 
the Hundreds of Offlow. I find that the 
whole of Offlow will be ineluded within the 
division of East Staffordshire. With re- 
gard to the population of East Stafford- 
shire, after deducting the inhabitants of 
the present and proposed boroughs, I think 
it will be something about 90,000. 


BRIDGES (IRELAND) BILL.— QUESTION. 


Mr. ESMONDE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he will lay the Amendments to the Bridges 
(Ireland) Bill, of which he has given notice, 
relative to the Youghal Bridge, upon the 
table before the Easter recess ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that he hoped 
to be able to lay the Amendments on the 
table on Friday night. The Act relative 
to the Youghal Bridge was drawn as a 
separate Bill, and it would require some 
care in shaping the clauses before a general 
Bill was introduced, which he hoped would 
be the case soon ; but the Bill could hardly 
be proceeded with till after Easter. 


Mr. Foley 
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the Rev. Mr. Maginn. 


IRELAND—CASE OF REV. MR. MAGINN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, with 
reference to the case of Priest Maginn, 
What if any further information he has 
obtained as to his refusal to give evidence 
on the inquiry relating to the affray in 
which Police Constable Duggan was shot ; 
also, with reference to the statement of 
Mr. Justice Keogh, imputing misconduct 
to magistrates and other parties, whether 
he has communicated with the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland thereon ; and, with refer- 
ence “to the full and impartial inquiry, 
with every facility for all parties to take 
part, and to adduce any evidence likely to 
throw light upon the transaction,” as pro- 
mised on the part of the Government by 
the Chief Secretary, whether facilities will 
be afforded for ascertaining if it was one 
of the objects of the Fenian conspiracy 
‘to wade in the blood of Orangemen and 
heretics who do not join us and become one 
of ourselves,” and inquiring into the au- 
thenticity of the alleged Fenian oath as 
published in newspapers ; first in Canada, 
and subsequently in this country ? 

Lorp NAAS: In reply, Sir, to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, I have to state that, since I 
answered the Question put to me by him 
the other evening, some fresh information 
upon this subject has reached me, and I 
find that, although there was no formal 
inquiry into the circumstances of the affray 
to which he refers, what did really happen 
was this :—-The magistrates having taken 
the usual steps to obtain informations with 
regard to the occurrence which had taken 
place, the Reverend Mr. Maginn at- 
tended the place where these informations 
were being taken, and he was asked to 
swear an information. I think the best 
answer I ean give to the hon. Gentleman's 
Question is to read the copy of the note 
taken by the magistrates upon the occa- 
sion, which was afterwards forwarded to 
me by the Inspector of Police who attended 
on the oecasion— 

“The Reverend Thomas Maginn thus con- 
cludes his evidence; he says ‘that he acted in 
the capacity of priest, that he had nothing to say 
further than that which he had stated before, and 
that if he were then examined further it would 
tend to lessen his influence ; that he had already 
exposed his life in his endeavours to preserve the 
peace, and that he was willing to do so again, and 
that every priest in the county of Kerry was will- 
ing to do the same.’ ” 
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In consequence of that statement the 
reverend gentleman was not sworn, and did 
not make any information. With regard 
to the second Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to state that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland has communicated the 
nature of the observations of Mr. Justice 
Keogh to the magistrates to whom they 
referred, and that, of course, any further 
steps that the Lord Chancellor may think 
necessary to take will be guided very much 
by the nature of the reply to those obser- 
vations which the magistrates may make. 
With regard to the latter part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question, I have only to say 
that I cannot conceive that the nature of 
the Fenian oath can in any way become a 
portion of any inquiry which may be insti- 
tuted with regard to the conduct of those 
magistrates. 

Mason KNOX said, he wished to know, 
whether the noble Lord had any objection 
to lay the Report of Mr. Justice Keogh 
upon the table of the House ? 

Lorp NAAS: It is impossible, in the 
present state of the case, to lay that docu- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to ask, 
if the noble Lord had any objection to 
lay a Copy of the Informations upon the 
table? 

Lorp NAAS: I shall have no objection 
to lay on the table a copy of the informa- 
tions taken before the magistrates. 


AGRICULTURE OF AUSTRIA AND 
DENMARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLLAND said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When Professor Wilson’s Reports 
on the Agriculture of Austria and Den- 
mark will be issued ? 

Lorpv STANLEY said, in reply, that 
the Reports would be ready in a few days. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL.—QUESTION, 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he intends to proceed with the 
Bill that evening? The provisions of the 
Bill would require very careful considera- 
tion before they received the sanction of 
the House, and must give rise to a length- 
ened discussion. Under these cireum- 


stances, he scarcely thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman really intended to move 
the second reading of the Bill that night. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as far as this Bill is concerned, 
my only object is to consult the conveni- 
ence of the House, and I am anxious that 
its provisions shall be fully discussed. I 
believe that in bringing forward the Bill 
to-night I was only fulfilling a personal 
pledge. It would be rather inconvenient 
for me to fix any particular day after the 
holydays for bringing it forward. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—{Bux 79.] 

(Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Lord Stanley.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. HIBBERT: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
with reference to the Amendment of which 
I have given notice upon the 3rd clause 
of the Reform Bill, which refers to the 
rights of compound-householders. My 
proposition is to give to the compound- 
householders every facility to acquire votes 
by enabling them to place their names 
upon the register on paying or tendering 
the amount of the composition rate upon 
their houses. I wish to ask the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, whether the Govern- 
ment are prepared to accede to that pro- 
position ? The course! shall take with re- 
gard to the Reform Bill will be very 
materially influenced by the answer which 
the right hon. Gentleman may give to my 
question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the hon. Gentleman must 
see that it would be exceedingly incon- 
venient for me to give an immediate 
answer to the question he has put to me. 
I myself have placed several Amendments 
upon the paper with regard to the rights 
of compound-householders. The question 
in connection with the compound-house- 
holders is one of great difficulty; but, at 
the same time, it is one for fair discussion. 
If hon. Gentlemen wish to bring forward 
any propositions upon this point, I shall be 
very happy to hear any suggestions that 
may be made, and as long as those proposi- 
tions are consistent with the principles of 
the measure we have brought forward— 
namely, the principles of personal payment 
of rates and of adequate residence—I shall 
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listen to them with very great attention. 
The right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) the other night indicated 
some views upon this subject, which, 
coming from such a quarter, will command 
my utmost attention. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, will perceive that, at the present 
moment, it is quite impossible for me to 
give any definite answer to the question 
he has put to me. The subject is one 
which is well worthy of discussion ; and as 
long as they are not inconsistent with the 
principles to which I have referred as being 
vital to the Bill, any suggestions that may 
be made with regard to compound-house- 
holders will be fairly considered by us. 
Eart GROSVENOR: I rise, Sir, to 
put a question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and, to put myself in order, I 
intend to conclude my observations by 
moving the adjournment of the House. 
We all know that there is a general feel- 
ing on both sides of the House that this 
question of Reform should be settled, and 
that we should not only pass a Reform Bill 
during the present Session, but that we 
should pass a Reform Bill which will have 
every probability of being a lasting one. 
And | understand there is a feeling, shared 
by Members on both sides of the House, 
that in order to arrive at such a settlement 
it would be advisable that the further pro- 
gress of the Reform Bill should he post- 
poned until after the Easter holydays. 
[‘*No, no!”] There are two sets of 
Amendments affecting the Bill upon the 
Notice Paper—those of the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), and 
those which are proposed by the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Glad- 
stone)—which involve points which will 
give rise to very considerable discussion. 
If hon. Members who have Motions on the 
paper for to-morrow will not give way, the 
practical result will be that we shall only 
have to-night in which to discuss this great 
question. I therefore appeal to the right 
hon, Gentleman to say whether he thinks 
that we are likely to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory settlement of this question after a 
debate of one night only, and whether he 
does not think it would be better to ad- 
journ the further progress of the Bill until 
after the Easter recess. [ Renewed cries 
of “No, no!’’] I believe that if the con- 
sideration of the question were postponed 
for a short time, there would be much 
greater likelihood of some arrangement 
being arrived at during the recess. The 
notices given are extremely numerous, and 
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if time were given some satisfactory com- 
promise might be arrived at. I therefore 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
postpone the further progress of the Bill 
until after the Easter recess. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Earl Grosvenor.) 


Cotonen WILSON PATTEN: I am 
not aware what the feeling of the House 
is generally ; but, in corroboration of the 
remark of the noble Lord, I do know cer. 
tainly that some hon. Members do not 
think that it would be desirable to enter 
into a discussion of the Reform Bil! in 
Committee at the present time. The 
noble Lord who has just sat down has said 
justly that the greatest possible anxiety is 
demonstrated on both sides of the House 
to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of this 
question, and I do think that no obstacle 
of any trifling kind should be allowed to 
come in the way of that settlement. But 
I think it would be a great chance that it 
would become a very great obstacle to this 
settlement, if we should commence the de- 
bate and not be able to finish any branch 
of it before the holydays. I have no feel- 
ing myself upon the matter ; but I know 
that many hon. Members are sincerely 
anxious to give every opportunity for the 
two sides of the House to come together 
upon one or two questions which are not 
very difficult of adjustment, and I think 
that there would be much greater facility 
for carrying out this desire if we post- 
poned the debate. 

Mr. AYRTON: I think that it is quite 
impossible for the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
to misunderstand the feeling with which 
this side of the House is actuated, for 
that feeling has been expressed in a very 
distinct and audible manner that we ought 
at once to proceed. If there be any wish 
in the House not to proceed, undoubtedly 
the right hon. Gentleman must feel that if 
silence gives consent the question raised 
by the noble Lord (Earl Grosvenor) has 
created great indisposition in hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to proceed ; but I fully be- 
lieve that that feeling is not shared by 
those who sit here, and who have shown, 
from the commencement, an anxious desire 
to have this question settled as soon as 
possible. It has been suggested that if 
we do nothing at all we shall contribute 
much to a settlement ; but I myself cannot 
conceive anything so likely to settle the 
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question as a good practical debate in this 
House. The question of Reform cannot 
arrive at a settlement until it has been 
discussed with a view of arriving at a 
conclusion upon the main points to be 
secured ; and I am convinced that nothing 
will so much contribute to a settlement 
as that we should discuss and decide upon 
the question raised by the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire. I am quite sure that the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) will not ask us previously to discuss 
the Motion which he intends to submit, 
and that he will not interpose his Amend- 
ment so that we cannot proceed to discuss 
the right hon, Gentleman’s Amendment. 
But there are also very strong reasons 
why we should proceed at once; for if we 
adjourn for the holydays without doing so 
the Session will have half expired before 
we resume ; and is it to go forth to the 
country that this period has been arrived 
at without one single point in the Reform 
Bill having been disposed of or even de- 
bated seriously? I believe that nothing 
could be so disastrous as the knowledge 
that half the Session had expired without 
our having taken any earnest step in the 
progress of this great subject. I think 
that it would be most unfortunate if we 
should separate without the people having 
the moral assurance that Parliament in- 
tends to proceed with the question of 
Reform. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer accedes to the proposition of the 
noble Lord it will raise but one feeling 
throughout the country—that we had only 
entered on this question for the purpose of 
burking it. I hope that the Government 
will fulfill the engagements repeatedly 
made, that they would proceed as early 
as possible to the solution of the ques- 
tion. I need not remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of his promise to proceed de 
die in diem ; and are we to be told that 
there is anything very serious to-morrow 
to prevent us proceeding? I should like 
to know what it is; it is one of those 
shadows that are thrown up occasionally 
when the House wishes to do nothing. The 
question to-night is one of a narrow cha- 
racter, and I believe we can come to a 
conclusion upon it. If hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite should be determined to prolong 
the debate I believe that we can go on 
with it to-morrow, and can then sit until 
we come to a conclusion. If hon. Mem- 


bers are really desirous to redeem the 
character of the House in the eyes of 
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the country, there ought to be no separa- 
tion for the holydays until the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire has been disposed of. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE : I think 
that I ought not to be misunderstood. 
The noble Lord (Earl Grosvenor) has 
referred to those Gentlemen who have 
Notices on the paper, and to-morrow I 
stand first with a Notice in reference to 
despatches which have passed between 
the British Government and the Spanish 
Government. The House will do me the jus- 
tice to say that during the leng period that 
Ihave been a Member I have never once in- 
terposed against the wish of the House on 
any one occasion. But I must say this— 
the hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) has said 
that ill-feeling will arise in the country if 
we do not come to a decision in reference 
to the Reform Bill before the House breaks 
up; but I consider that it would be most 
unfortunate if a question so important as 
that which will be raised on my Motion 
should not be fairly and fully discussed 
previous to the holydays. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] 
Some hon. Gentlemen may differ with me; 
but I entertain that opinion so fully that I 
must proceed with it. Will the House do 
me the justice to see that I put the Notice 
upon the paper a week ago, and before 
there was any notion that the question of 
Reform would come before us in this form ? 
I think it most important that the House 
should support the Government by express- 
ing its opinion upon this important ques- 
tion before the holydays; and I must there- 
fore state in answer to the hon. Member, 
but with the greatest respect to the House, 
that I must firmly decline to give way. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : It appears to me, 
I confess, that my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chester (Earl Grosvenor) has made 
a proposition which, though well-inten- 
tioned, is not well-timed. Let us consider 
how the matter stands. We are now ap- 
proaching the middle of April ; and if this 
adjournment be agreed to, three months 
of the Session will have expired before we 
shall be able to resume this question. 
There is a universal sense of the necessity 
of despatch. On account of that necessity 
of despatch ordinary modes of procedure 
have been departed from; and if my noble 
Friend’s proposition is acceded to, three 
months will have passed before the first 
practical step has been achieved. I trust. 
we may be allowed to proceed at once. 
My noble Friend urges impediments ; but 
only one question, as far as I know, stands 
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upon the paper hefore the subject of per- 
sonal rating, and with regard to that ques- 
tion I believe I am right in saying that 
my hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Stuart Mill), though very 
anxious to enter upon the discussion of the 
Amendment of which he has given notice, 
is not unwilling to postpone its considera- 
tion, if he finds such a postponement to 
be the wish of the House. With regard 
to the question of proceeding to-morrow, I 
understand that a noble Friend of mine 
who in “‘another place” expressed his wish 
to enter upon a discussion of our relations 
with Spain was formally requested by the 
Government, and no doubt with reason, 
to postpone his Motion. The noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary has also answered 
several questions ; and from those answers, 
undoubtedly, the inference would arise — 
and I have no further knowledge on the 
subject myself—that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not prepared to enter into 
such a discussion, and do not consider that 
it would be advantageous to the public 
service. My hon. Friend the Member for 


Honiton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) will searcely 
be determined to force on such a discus- 
sion irrespective of the views of the Govern- 


ment on matters with regard to its policy 
and prudence? If, however, my hon. 
Friend is determined to force on such a 
discussion, he will, I think, find that he 
has a difficult task in hand. But I am 
bound to say that it depends upon the 
decision of the House whether to proceed 
with the discussion of the Reform question; 
because the law of adjournment on the 
Friday, nine days before Easter, is not an 
irremovable impediment. The question is 
whether the impression is or is not to be 
conveyed to the minds of the people of this 
country that the House is in earnest upon 
this subject. Ready as we are, after many 
delays and after many changes, to enter 
upon the discussion of a point which goes, 
as we know, almost to the heart of the 
most important portion of the Bill, it ap- 
pears to me that the House will subject 
itself to very grave and serious imputations 
if we allow this matter to stand over in 
preference to sacrificing a day, or even two 
or three days, at our own personal incon- 
venience. We ought not therefore to post- 
pone for about three weeks that which the 
public believe has already been too long 
“postponed. 

Mr. CLAY: I do not altogether agree 
either with what has been proposed by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
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(Mr. Ayrton) nor with the course recom- 
mended by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire ; but I think 
that it would be very undesirable that the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should not, under any cireum. 
stances, be allowed to proceed with the Bri. 
bery Bill to-night. Upon the intimation 
which he gave, and considering the Bribery 
Bill to be part and parcel of the work of Re. 
form—and although a separate Bill, it was 
originally part of the Reform Bill—I should 
think that we should be showing our 
earnestness by taking the second reading 
of that Bill to-night. It was in our hands 
this morning ; and it is a very short Bill, 
and an extremely intelligible one ; and I 
have read it through, and came perfeetly 
prepared to discuss the second reading to- 
night. I have mentioned this because 
there are disquieting rumours in the air of 
a dissolution ; and very many Gentlemen 
consider that this would be a very bad time 
for a dissolution, for reasons drawn as 
much from foreign as from home policy. 
I have not as yet heard of a good time for 
this particular result; but, however that 
may be, I should look upon it as little less 
than a national misfortune to send us to 
the country without having first passed a 
stringent Act for the more effectual sup- 
pression of bribery and corruption ; and 
with that impression I earnestly entreat 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge 
forward as speedily as possible some mea- 
sure that would have the effect of protect- 
ing the voter in the exercise of the fran- 
chise. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: Sir, I con- 
fess I attach the highest importance to the 
Amendment which stands on the paper in 
myname. Nevertheless, I shall waive my 
right to proceed with it now, entertaining 
as I doa confident hope that the House, 
on both sides of which that proposition has 
most distinguished supporters and sympa- 
thizers, will with one consent allow me at 
some early period an opportunity for a full 
discussion upon a proposal which I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen is a most serious 
one, and is becoming every day more serious 
from the number as well as the quality of 
its supporters, I should not for a moment 
think of interposing this Motion in the 
way of anything so important as_ the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Lancashire, upon which 
the House is desirous, no doubt, of coming 
to a decisive judgment before we either 
adjourn or are dissolyed. I am sure that 
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the House is not so eager for its own 
amusement as not to be willing, if neces- 
sary, to sit through a part of next week. 
To think that the House would rather 
leave the question as it is than submit 
to this minute sacrifice of its pleasure or 
recreation would be so disgraceful to its 
character, that I cannot think of entertain- 
ing 80 wncourteous a supposition. 
Mr. HENLEY: Sir, I think the point 
we ought to apply ourselves to is, whether 
the Motion of the noble Lord will or will 
not help us forward in settling this great 
question. We must consider the position 
in which we have been placed during the 
last four or five days. In the beginning 
of the week a Motion was before the House 
at the instance of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Exeter (Mr. 
Coleridge), which would have raised the 
definite issue by which the House would 
have decided whether it meant to deal with 
this great and difficult subject by means of 
a household suffrage, with a fixed limit, 
without saying what that limit was, or by 
the plan of the Government having no 
limit. Now, whether we take the one or 
the other of these plans, both sides of the 
House must lend their assistance to work 
it out in a manner the most satisfactory to 
the country. Ido not think any one can 
controvert that proposition. That pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter was, however, suddenly with- 
drawn from us. Whatever the issue might 
have been upon it, we could have ascer- 
tained the feeling of the House upon which 
principle, if I may say so, we were to pro- 
ceed. But that is not all; the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
cashire has varied his Amendments as to 
their position and character so much from 
day to day, that we are not able to con- 
sider or know what are actually the issues 
we are invited to try. But that is not all. 
No man can say, now that this particular 
_ is to be submitted to us by the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire—the hon. Member for West- 
minster having, as I understand, withdrawn 
his Amendment—what bearing this issue 
of the question as to the payment of the 
personal rates will have upon the one plan 
or the other. Therefore, if we oceupy the 
whole of this night, and perhaps have an 
adjourned debate, shall we be really making 
any progress ? I put this fairly to hon. 


embers on either side of the House. 
The noble Lord said truly that in the 
recess compromises might take place—or, 
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if that is not a proper word, an inter- 
change of opinions. But, more than that 
—it may be that some proposal or some 
Amendment may be first raised which shall 
enable the House to decide whether we 
ought to go upon the principle of a fixed 
limit, or whether we are to go upon the 
plan of the Government—because until 
that point is decided, I do not see how we 
are to help each other in adjusting the 
different clauses of the Bill upon that par- 
ticular question. That is the difficulty I 
feel as to proceeding with the discussion of 
the Bill to-night. - I believe that we shall 
have a considerable debate which will pro- 
bably lead to no division ; I therefore do 
not think we shall be gaining ground. I 
do not believe there is any man in this 
House, upon whichever side he sits, who 
has a stronger feeling than I have of the 
necessity, if possible, of settling this ques- 
tion. Ido not believe there is any man in 
this House who has a stronger opinion than 
I have of the great necessity which exists 
for an enlargement of the electoral fran- 
chise. But I believe it must be done, and 
ean only be done, by a distinct under- 
standing that the House should settle in 
the first instance what is the principle they 
mean to stand upon—whether it be a fixed 
limit or not—because upon the decision on 
those two points must depend the opinion 
that is to be given on all those other 
Amendments which stand upon the paper. 
Otherwise we shall have cross debates, and 
cross voting perhaps, upon particular points 
in respect to which men will not know 
exactly what they are about. That is the 
feeling I have upon the question submitted 
to us, and, sofar as my voice goes, I shall 
support the adjournment. 

Mr. OSBORNE: The House has be- 
come so accustomed to these surprises— 
to this perpetual springing of mines—I 
verily believe the whole of the ground be- 
low the gangway here is mined—I hope 
that our position will be well understood 
before we engage ourselves in considering 
whether we shall again stultify ourselves 
by following the noble Lord. I can well 
understand the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues on the other side of the 
House, who are, I believe, in collusion 
with the noble Lord. But what do we owe 
to the noble Lord that we should adopt his 
suggestion? The noble Lord last year 
helped to throw out the Government Bill ; 
the noble Lord, doubtless under the rose, 
wishes, by compromises with his Friends 
on the other side of the House, to make 
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this as mild a Bill as he possibly can. I 
implore the House not to appear before the 
country in the disgraceful position they 
would occupy if they listen to the insidious 
proposition of the noble Lord backed by 
the two hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, What is the meaning 
of a compromise? Have we not read in 
the papers of the last two days that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, flushed with 
the converts he has made upon this side of 
the House, has declared that he will accept 
none of your Amendments? Weall know 
that since the right hon. Gentleman has 
chosen deliberately to put that letter to his 
supporters in the papers, he is not likely to 
withdraw from it; and I will not do him the 
injustice to think, even though he be ear- 
wigged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire during the recess, 
that he will depart from that which he has 
laid down. Sir, there is no chance of a 
compromise, and I hope this question will be 
fairly fought out, and that we shall win over 
the false Reformers. Those who are real 
Reformers still wish to push this Bill for- 
ward a stage by discussing it to-night ; those 
who are represented by The Day news- 
payer will wish to put off the question until 
after Easter, until what they call ‘‘ amore 
convenient season.’’ I implore all those 
who represent constituencies, and who 
wish to stand well with those consti- 
tuencies [Laughter], to insist on the 
immediate consideration of the Bill. 
I can imagine that those hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House, with their small 
laughs, have no constituency. Do not 
forget that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has told his supporters that he will abandon 
his Bill if any improvement is made in it. 
[**No, no!’’] I can well understand the 
wish of certain hon. Members to gain time 
—to put off as far as possible the evil day 
—but I do not understand any man pro- 
fessing to call himself a Reformer voting 
with the noble Lord (Earl Grosvenor), 
the man who has done more than any 
person in the House to cut off all idea of 
Reform. 

Lorp ELCHO: The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down says he can under- 
stand why my noble Friend wishes to post- 
pone the question of Reform. I think I 
can equally well understand why the hon. 
Gentleman and his friends wishes to force 
this question on. Notice of an Instruction 
was given the other day which was un- 
doubtedly intended to produce one of two 
effects—either to force the Government to 
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eat their leek, if I may say so, or to 
transfer Gentlemen who sit on the front 
Benches on this side of the House to the 
front Benches on the other. I am one of 
those who last year endeavoured with my 
noble Friend [‘* Hear, hear! ”]—I am 
not ashamed to own that I endeavoured 
with my noble Friend to prevent the Go- 
vernment measure passing. I never at. 
tempted to disguise the fact ; 1 spoke as 
openly last year as I believe I always do, 
I helped to secure the rejection of that 
Bill because I did not think it was founded. 
upon sound principles, or was likely to 
effect a settlement of the question ; and | 
objected also to the way in which it was 
attempted to foree that Bill down our throats 
whether we liked it or not. As a Member 
of Parliament, I objected to that. But if 
I was anxious last year that the Bill should 
not pass, I am equally anxious this year 
that the question should be settled. I have 
never been opposed to Reform. [*‘Oh, 
oh !’”] Hon. Gentlemen may groan ; but I 
invite them to look through the pages of 
Hansard, and point out one aingle passage 
in any speech of mine that says I am op- 
posed to Reform. [ Cheers.] I voted for the 
Bill of 1859. But these are personal 
matters, and I set them aside. I repeat 
I am anxious to see this question settled 
in the present Session of Parliament, and 
I am further anxious to see it settled with- 
out a change of Government. If possible, 
I am anxious to see it settled without a 
dissolution, because I believe it would be 
prejudicial to the best interests of this 
country that we should have a dissolution 
with this question of Reform unsettled. 
My noble Friend the Member for Chester, 
I know, shares in these views—or rather 
I share in his. And he has had the man- 
liness to come forward this evening and to 
state that he believes this settlement is 
more likely to be effected by the course 
which he suggests than by forcing on this 
discussion as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite is so anxious to do. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) shrank from the word 
“compromise.” I do not shrink from it 
—I know it is unpalatable to those Gentle- 
men opposite who wish to drive headlong 
they know not whither—but I do not 
shrink from boldly standing up here and 
stating that I amin favour of a compromise 
on this question. I am convinced of this 
—and I do not say it without good ground 
—that if this question be not brought on 
| for discussion to-night, but be postponed 
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till after Easter, we are likely to gain a 
compromise which will lead to a settlement 
of this question. By forcing on this ques- 
tion you may succeed in making both sides 
of this House change places—you may 
possibly succeed in compelling a dissolu- 
tion: but when you have attained that end, 
what then? You will have a united party 
opposite to you—you (the Opposition) are 
not a united party; and no one knows 
better than the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) that you cannot pass a 
Reform Bill through this House unless it 
be based upon a compromise, in which both 
sides, to acertain extent, give up their own 
opinions. | ‘* No! ”’] You may say ‘* No!” 
but what I say is true ; and there is not a 
man who hears me that does not know it 
tobe true. What I say will be supported 
and backed out of doors. Public opinion 
wishes to see this question settled without 
reference to party or personal considera- 
tions ; it wishes that there should be give 
and take between us ; that more of public 
and less of party spirit should be exhibited. 
I say it decidedly and avowedly that no 
Reform Bill can be settled without a com- 
promise. I do not shrink from that. I 
believe that compromise can be best effected 
by the course suggested by my noble 
Friend, and I think the public are greatly 
indebted to him for the courage and man- 
liness he has exhibited in making the 
proposal. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) has discussed this question, as his 
habit is, in a fair, practical, and sensible 
manner. He thought that we should lose 
no time by postponing the debate until after 
the recess; and that, as to-morrow night 
would probably be given up to something 
else, it would be injurious to commence a 
diseussion this evening. If we were to rise 
to-morrow night for the recess, and if we 
were now about to discuss the question of 
the second reading, I think there would be 
something to be said on behalf of this 
view ; because on the second reading the 
principles of the whole Bill should be dis- 
cussed, and I should say that a week would 
be as little time as the House would require 
for the discussion. But that is not the 
position we are in. We are really in the 


position of being about to discuss what I 
should call the pivot of the Bill—the point 
on which the most important matter— 
namely, the borough franchise — turns. 
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sion when the Bill has been discussed at 
all so far, almost the whole of the speeches 
have been directed to that point. There- 
fore, the House on both sides will come to 
the consideration of it with minds very 
much prepared to thoroughly understand 
the position and debate it. I have a strong 
opinion that one night, or perhaps two 
nights, will be sufficient for the settlement 
of that point. The noble Lord talks a 
good deal about compromise during the 
recess. But when we are all away home 
who is to do the compromise? Is the noble 
Lord the Member for Chester to stay in 
London, and cook a new dish that would 
suit every one’s palate? [Earl Grosvenor 
interposed a few words which were not 
heard. | Am I to understand the thing is to 
be settled in the recess, and that when we 
meet again here we shall find something 
we can all sit down to with good appetites 
and entire approbation? I do not believe 
in that. If there is to be any compromise 
or any settlement, it must be done above- 
board, and—more than that even—it must 
be done in the full eye of the whole coun- 
try. I maintain it would be a great advan- 
tage to the country if we could have two 
nights’ discussion upon this one important 
point before the recess, in order that during 
the recess, when, as is well known, a great 
number of public meetings are about to be 
held, we should have the opinion of those 
public meetings, if they choose to express 
it, with regard to this most important 
matter which is before us. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Clay) has spoken of a 
dissolution. I observe, Sir, that the hon. 
Member generally manages on these occa- 
sions to say something which is likely to be 
very serviceable to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Well, we have heard a threat 
of dissolution before. But last year, if such 
a thing had been hinted at for a moment, 
we should have been told that it was un- 
constitutional and unjustifiable to threaten 
the House of Commons. The hon. Member 
talked also about bribery. Why, Sir, it is 
the corruption of this House, the costliness 
of these seats — it is that £1,000,000 
which it has cost to bring 600 gentlemen 
here—it is that which makes a dissolution 
difficult, and prevents that appeal to the 
country which it probably may be necessary 
to have before this question can be fairly 
settled. But I maintain that now, when we 
are going for three weeks to our homes, 
when this matter will be discussed in every 
town and village and almost in every house, 
it is of the utmost importance that this 
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one particular question—the very heart of 
the Bill, that which makes it either worthy 
of acceptance by the people, or below con- 
tempt, as a measure of Reform—I say it is 
of the first importance that we should now 
have one, or even two nights’ debate upon 
it, if not that we may comprehend it better, 
yet that the millions on whose behalf and 
at whose demand the Bill is offered to the 
House may understand what are their true 
interests in regard to it, and may express 
that opinion in a way which may help the 
House after the recess to a final determi- 
nation on all the great points of it. I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is said by his 
friends never to be wanting in courage, 
will be ready to go on with the discussion 
from day to day. He implored the House 
six weeks ago, in language such as almost 
to excite our commiseration, to come and 
take counsel with him and his Colleagues ; 
and yet I find that on every occasion when 
the House presumes to give him the small- 
est advice upon this Bill, he seems to 
shrink from what it has to say—as if there 
was some great difficulty in his path, and he 
was afraid he could not accept the advice 
we were about to give him. I hope 
that he will not give his support to the 


proposition for adjournment ; but that he 
will come manfully to the discussion of the 
principle in which I presume he believes, 
from the earnestness with which he dis- 


cusses it. Let the House discuss it. Let 
the country understand it. Let us find at 
last what shall be the true principle on 
which the borough franchise should be 
based. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: I am not in the 
habit of addressing the House at any great 
length, and I should not have addressed 
it now did I not entertain a strong feeling 
on the question before the House. I am 
one of those who, rightly or wrongly, have 
clung to the hope that this question might 
be settled by the Government now in office 
—and for two reasons, First, that having 
after a fair trial last year failed ourselves 
in settling the question, we were bound 
to give hon. Gentlemen opposite the fairest 
and fullest trial, to exhaust forbearance, 
and to be ready to sacrifice anything but 
great points of principle; and secondly, 
looking to the differences which exist 
among the Liberal party, which no man 
but a madman can fail to recognise, I have 
thought it was likely that we might get a 
more liberal measure from the present 
Government than if the House again 
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changed sides. I confess that I clung to 
that hope, and I cling to it now; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is so unwise as to allow 
himself to be persuaded by the noble 
Lord into postponing this question to. 
night, the last shred of hope I have will 
be gone, and I, for one, see it will be im. 
possible to arrive at a solution of the ques- 
tion without changing the sides of the 
House. Now, Sir, I am not one of those 
who think it is necessary to come to a 
hurried and agitated decision to-night 
—indeed, I do not care if we do not 
come to a decision before the adjourn- 
ment of the House—but what I want is, 
that some of those broad points about 
which there is difference of opinion should 
be elicited in discussion, and be put be. 
fore the country for their consideration 
during the recess. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
has made a wise and temperate suggestion 
on that question. I should like exceed. 
ingly that the constituencies of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite should have an opportunity 
of considering what the point is upon which 
they are taking their stand in reference 
to personal rating. I know that many 
men in the country attach great import- 
ance to the payment of rates before voting; 
but I do not believe that outside the 
House they attach any great import- 
ance to the question of whether the land- 
lord or the tenant pays them; and it 
is only by a discussion of the question 
that there is any hope of our coming to 
an agreement on the point. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite must be prepared to give 
as well as accept concessions. We want 
it to be fairly put before the country whe- 
ther the Government are prepared to say 
that a man who rents below £10 per 
annum shall be placed in a worse position 
than the man above it. It is of great ad- 
vantage to decide that, because | am still 
desirous and anxious to settle this question, 
if possible, by the present Government. 
appeal to the noble Lord to withdraw this 
Amendment ; for I hope it will not go to 
the country that any one on this side of 
the House had pressed a Motion to post- 
pone this Bill, of which I am sure it will 
disapprove. I believe in the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen on this side that we ought 
to go on from day to day as long as we 
can, 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY, amid 
cries of ‘* Divide,’’ which had now become 
continuous, said, that the proposition of 
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the right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire might mean household 
suffrage to its fullest extent or it might 
mean quite a different thing. If therefore 
they came to a decision on it to-night, the 
whole country would remain for a fortnight 
in doubt as to what the House of Commons 
really meant. 

Mr. HUBBARD: Mr. Speaker—Sir, 
I have on the notice-list for to-morrow a 
Motion touching the Education of the) 
People; but I willingly postpone it in 
deference to the desire of the House to 
proceed with the still more important 
uestion—the Representation of the People. 

take this opportunity of suggesting to 
the hon. Member for Honiton, whose | 
Motion for Correspondence touching the | 
cases of the Tornado and Queen Victoria 
stands first on the list for to-morrow, that | 
he should postpone his Motion, if only upon | 
the ground of the inexpediency of raising | 
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wisely to postpone this question; but I 
do think that the noble Lord in making the 
proposition should have shown us some- 
thing more of the grounds on which he did 
80. Ton not one of those who are prepared 
to swallow the whole Bill; and I take thie 
opportunity of giving notice that before 
the House proceeds to the second portion 
of the Bill—that which relates to the re- 
distribution of seats—I will call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the Bill 


‘of the late Government conferred a greater 


measure of direct representation to the 
majority of the people in this country resi- 
dent in the counties than this Bill of the 
present Government. I have watehed to 
see if any hon. Gentleman would try and 
touch this great question, that the majority 
of the English people have not more than 
one-sixth of representation, [‘*Order!’’] I 
beg the pardon of the House for travelling 
out of the immediate question before it, 
but I have given my notice. I can only say if 








a public discussion on our relations with | 
the Spanish Government as affected by | the noble Lord really believes on sufficient 
their treatment of those two vessels. The | grounds that a clear understanding will be 
Spanish people are brave, sensitive, and | the result of his Motion, I will support 
punetilious on points of honour; and the him ; for I agree with Lord Grey that on 
adjustment of any differences with them this matter there should be no haste and 
would be rather obstructed than advanced no precipitation. 
by an exciting discussion in this House., Sim GEORGE GREY wished to ask the 
I therefore advise him rather to delay his | noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, whether 
discussion and permit the noble Lord the | it was with his concurrence the hon. Mem- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to bring to | ber for Honiton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) was 
8 satisfactory conclusion the correspond-| to make his Motion to-morrow on the 
ence which he has conducted with so much | Motion for the Adjournment. It must be 
firmness and courtesy. known to the noble Lord that a Colleague 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. | of his in “another place’’ askedanoble Mar- 
Member for Birmingham had said that | quess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) to post- 
there would be numerous meetings in the| pone a Motion of a precisely similar cha- 
country during the recess, and he was/racter to that of the hon. Member for 
anxious that the House should come to a/ Honiton, on the ground that he could not 
decision on this question before those meet- | discuss the case of the Zornado without 
ings took place. Now, I think the noble! going into that of the Victoria, and that 
Lord who has proposed the adjournment | to discuss the ease of the latter ship would 
—seeing that it is totally impossible for us | be prejudicial to the public interests. 
to diseuss continuously during the recess—| Lorp STANLEY: I have had some 
has done that which is most desirable ac- | verbal and private communication with my 
cording to the hon. Gentleman’s view, in- hon. Friend the Member for Honiton, and 
asmuch as I think it is more desirable that when the hon. Gentleman first expressed his 
we should know the opinions and feelings | intention of bringing his Motion forward I 
of those meetings than that they should used every argument in my power to dis- 
have the opportunity of advising us. My suade him from so doing. But my hon. 
opinion is, that it is impossible to settlé this Friend told me he thought he could deal 
question in one night’sdebate. The House with the subject in such a manner as not 
may proceed to debate it ; in debating it it | to interfere with the prospects of a satis- 
isdoing its duty ; but as to the possibility | factory settlement; and he further said 
of any arrangement being come to of the} there were many other Members of that 
nature of which the House are not yet House who took a strong interest in the 
aware, I confess I have not seen any evi-| question, and who thought the House ought 
dence of it, 1 think the House would do |, Rot to separate for the Easter recess with- 
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out some discussion on it. For myself, I 
may observe that I have laid before the 
House of Commons every ~ on the 
subject in my possession. 

nothing back ; and I have really nothing 
additional to state to the House. Under 
these circumstances it is clear that if my 
hon. Friend brings forward his Motion, he 
cannot, in any reply I may make, give 
hon. Members any farther information. 
But, having laid all the papers in my pos- 
session on the table of the House, and 
thereby challenged criticism upon the 
course which I have taken, as set forth 
in these papers, I could not go further than 
to say that, on the whole, I should prefer 
that my hon. Friend did not bring the 
subject on at present. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER: I have 
studied the whole of the papers on this sub- 
ject very carefully, and I declare to the 
House they present matters of great im- 
portance which must come before us in 
proper season ; but I would not on my own 
responsibility come down to the House and 
say what I think of them, having regard to 
the actual state of circumstances in regard 
to the relations between this country and 
Spain. 

Mr. DILLWYN gathered from the 
speeches delivered that evening, including 
the speech of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, that the House thought an adjourn- 
ment of thedebate in Committee on the 
Reform Bill would be desirable. [* No, 
no!”] Certainly he understood hon. Mem- 
bers to wish that there should be an adjourn- 
ment after a full discussion. He could only 
say that he was in favour of moderate 
counsels, rather than excited speeches. 

Mr. DAVENPORT BROMLEY wished 
to ask, whether it might not be possible 
to come to an understanding that the debate 
was to go on, but that they were to come to 
no decision on the Amendment to-night ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The appeal to me which the 
noble Lord (Earl Grosvenor) has made is 
one of that class which, on the part of the 
Minister, should, I know, be received with 
a certain degree of sustained silence, be- 
cause every one must feel that it really is 
a matter to be decided by the wish of the 
House, and not by that of any Gentleman 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. Now, my 
own opinion is that it is expedient that we 
should proceed with the discussion of the 
Bill; but, at the same time, I feel and un- 
derstand the reason which induced the 
noble Lord to make the appeal, 


Lord Stanley 


have kept | 


Ido not | 
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think that this question has been ade- 
quately discussed ; but I do not see that 
there is any reason why, now that we have 
gone into Committee on a previous occa- 
sion, we should lose the opportunity at 
present before us. Whatever may be the 
better course, I feel that the course which 
the House should decide on under these 
circumstances is always to consult the 
feeling of the majority of the House, and I 
believe the feeling of the majority is that, 
whatever may be the result, we ought to 
proceed with the discussion to-night. I 
would now have sat down had it not been 
for some observations which have been un- 
necessarily made by some hon. Gentlemen, 
and particularly by that sincere Reformer 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Osborne). That sincere Reformer has 
accused the noble Lord the Member for 
Chester of being in collusion with myself. 
I thought a few nights ago chat the sin- 
cere Reformer was in collusion with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, for he was a very 
ardent supporter of ours ; and now, with a 
celerity of transformation which, I confess, 
somewhat astonishes me, it certainly seems 
curious, after the course he has taken in 
discussing this measure, he should be so free 
in his imputations on other Gentlemen. The 
hon. Gentleman—this sincere Reformer— 
very boldly and unequivocally announced to 
the House three times to-night that 1 had 
declared I would not listen to any Amend- 
ment which might be proposed to the Bill 
in this House. That is a statement which, 
on impartial investigation, will be found to 
have no foundation in fact. I have from 
the first said that this measure of ours—if 
once permitted to go into Committee—was 
one only to be carried by the general con- 
sent of the House, and by tke assistance 
derived from hon. Gentlemen on both sides. 
I have always invited that assistance and 
that cordial co-operation, and have promised 
a reciprocity of feeling and conduct on the 
part of the Government. It is very true, 
as the hon. Member for Nottingham has 
stated, that I expressed—[Mr. Osporve: 
Hear !]—I am glad that the hon. Gentle- 
man is so attentive, and, I assure him, I 
feel his attention as a distinction—it is 
very true that I expressed in my communi- 
cation to my friends that I should certainly 
— if the changes proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire were sanctioned by the House—deem 
that they were fatal to the measure the 
Government have introduced ; and for the 
very good reason that they really are not 
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Amendments, but propositions contrary to 
those which we have brought forward. 
They are not Amendments to our measure, 
bet constitute a supersession of it. There- 
fore, it was necessary that there should be 
a clear understanding on that head; I said 
that after the Bill had been read a second 
time, and its principle had been accepted, 
and we were in Committee, we would be 
ready to consider Amendments which 
might be brought forward for the improve- 
ment of the measure ; but when, upon the 
Bill going into Committee, notice is given 
of a series of Amendments which entirely 
change the character of the measure and 
alter its principles, then the most con- 
* yenient course is that we should at once de- 
clare that we do not recognise those falsely- 
called Amendments as subjects which 
ought to be brought forward in Committee. 
I only wished it to be understood that the 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire are 
looked on by the Government realiy as a 
proposition of a counter Bill. With this 
view and feeling, I thought it necessary 
that I should at once state the manner in 
which we regarded them, and the effect 
which we considered those propositions, if 
carried, would have on our measure. With 
that exception, I am not aware that I have 
shown any indisposition to receive advice 
or to listen to any suggestion from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for I feel sure that it 
is only by mutual concession that there is 
any prospect of bringing this question to a 
happy termination. 

Eart GROSVENOR: In deference to 
the feeling of the House I will withdraw 
my Motion. With regard to the expres- 
sion of the ‘‘ sincere Reformer,’’ the Mem- 
ber for Nottingham— 

Mr. OSBORNE: I rise to order. 
( Chair!”] I believe the noble Earl has 
no right to reply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The rule with re- 
gard to Motions for Adjournment of the 
House is this :—If the Motion for the Ad- 
journment is made while another Motion 
is before the House, and during the pro- 
gress of the debate, there is no reply. 
But if the Motion of adjournment is a sub- 
stantive Motion, the right to reply has been 
admitted. 

Eart GROSVENOR: I can assure the 
House that in proposing my Motion I had 
not the least desire to cause any delay in 
the progress of the measure of Reform. 
“Delays,” it is said, ‘tare sometimes 
dangerous ;’’ but in this particular case I 
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think a little delay would be safe. As the 
House is of the contrary opinion, I defer 
to that opinion and will withdraw the Mo- 
tion for postponement. With regard to 
the expressions I was about to refer to 
when the “ sincere Reformer’’ (the Member 
for Nottingham) interposed, I will simply 
say that I will take the first opportunity of 
answering his assertions. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Preamble. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed,” 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
quite concurred in the remark that had 
been made, that the Bill had not received 
that discussion which its importance de- 
manded during its progress through the 
preliminary stages. Owing to accidental 
circumstances three different opportunities 
for discussion fell through ; and the Bill 
passed into Committee almost without dis- 
cussion, and the House found itself on the 
top of an inclined plane which led directly 
to the pit of democracy. It was startling 
to think that the same House of Com- 
mons which was last year so cautious 
should this year have become so utterly 
reckless. Last year a £7 rating was 
almost thought to be excessive ; but when 
the present Government had to consider 
the question of Reform in the autumn, 
and to decide what was to constitute the 
suitableness of a man to enjoy the posses- 
sion of the franchise, they arrived at the 
conclusion that the personal payment of 
rates was a sufficient guarantee. The at- 
tempt had since been made to discover a 
principle and a resting ground in this ; 
but when they came to try it on its de- 
tails, there was ample reason to doubt 
whether in truth any reliable principle was 
involved in the plan. The position of the 
compound-householder, under the Bill, 
could scarcely be said to be in harmony 
with any principle ; and what ought not 
to be forgotten was the opportunities 
which his position would open to the in- 
fluences of bribery and corruption. Sup- 
pose that a candidate set about to canvass 
a borough in anticipation of a General 
Election. He would find numbers of com- 
pound-householders who would say to him 
that they were too poor to be at the ex- 
pense of placing themselves upon the 
register; but that if he would pay this 
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expense for them, and recoup them the 
difference between the amount of the rates 
they would have to pay and the amount of 
the composition the landlord paid, they 
would be willing to exercise in his favour 
the franchise which they had acquired by 
his influence. Well, the candidate would 
be in a painful dilemma; either he must 
lose a number of votes, or he must lay 
himself open to the imputation of corrup- 
tion and undue influence. It was well 
known that, even at present, many Mem- 
bers of the House were expected to con- 
tribute to the expense of keeping up the 
municipal franchise in the boroughs they 
sat for ; and he believed that an hon, Gen- 
tleman was about to resign his seat on 
account of the increasing heaviness of 
this annual charge. But these points and 
others of equal importance had never yet 
been considered by the House, or by the 
country ; and he maintained that it would 
be well that they should have the oppor- 
tunity of consulting their constituents, 
who were principally interested, upon 
them during the Easter recess, before 
committing themselves to the contest that 
must arise upon the Amendments of the 
right hou. Gentleman opposite. Another 
reason in favour of delay was that there 
was great uncertainty as to the pro- 
spects of a dissolution ; and lie should be 
glad to know—and he thought it imports 
ant that it should be stated—what was the 
exact meaning of the circular issued to 
his supporters by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House—whether it meant 
that a dissolution would take place in the 
event of the success of the Amendments 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, or 
whether it was only intended as an expres- 
sion of the personal opinion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. This was a 
serious question. As the case now stood 
they might all be sent to the right about 
at a moment’s notice. They were about 
to go into Committee upon a measure that 
must change the character of the Consti- 
tution to an incalculable degree, and he 
felt very strongly that this serious step 
had not been preceded by any adequate 
discussion upon the prineiple of the mea- 
sure. But that discussion had been burked, 
or, he might say truncated, and the House 
had been deprived of the advantage of 
hearing the opinions of many hon. Mem- 
bers to whom they would have been 
glad to listen. The noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, for instance, 
was 4 statesman to whom they all looked 
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with great confidence and respect. That 
noble Lord had said that this Biil would 
not be a Democratic measure, and it 
would be no doubt a great satisfaction 
to the House to hear from the noble 
Lord his reasons for entertaining that 
opinion. He thought they now required 
the recess calmly to consider the scheme 
of Reform, and they ought not to allow 
themselves to be hurried into a pre- 
cipitate conclusion. Some hon. Gentlemen 
talked as if there was only one issue before 
them, and as if this House were divided 
into two hostile camps. But it was pre- 
posterous to imagine that. There were, at 
least, five parties in the House. There 
were the two extremes, the moderates on * 
each side, and the centre, and yet it was 
expected that 600 Gentlemen selected 
from the whole country for their ability 
to exercise a calm and correct judg- 








ment on this matter were to move like so 
many soldiers by the sound of a trumpet, 
and to render an obedience to their 
leaders which was positively slavish and 
degrading. [Cries of ‘*Agree!”] The 
natural impatience of the House on this 
point, as manifested by the interruptions 
to which he was at this moment sub- 
jeeted, furnished him with an illustration 
which was quite germane to the matter. 
The argument most commonly made use 
of here was what he might call an argu- 
mentum ad desperationem. Everybody 
said that something must be done; they 
were all tired of the question, and there- 
fore they were prepared to take the first 
measure that was offered to them. It was 
well known that Members were brought 
there under great moral compulsion, and 
that on great party divisions Members 
were induced to vote, not by the ordinary 
party inducements, but by others that 
were not quite so legitimate. It was only 
the other day that there had been a serious 
split in the party opposite ; but they were 
now given to understand that the wan- 
derers had returned to the fold, and that 
they were ready to do penance for their 
backsliding. As they seemed now as 
anxious for a division as they were formerly 
averse to it, he presumed they were now 
better drilled than they were before. He 
was very certain that the country did not 
understand the distinetions that had so 
lately been set up respecting compound- 
householders. In many parts of the coun- 
try they did not know what a compound- 
householder was. It was a mere jargon 
of debate that was bandied about from side 
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to side. Then with respect to the Bill 
—it was represented to the other side as a 
Liberal measure, and that though it might 
be Conservative in esse, it would prove to 
be Liberal in posse. He believed that was 
true, and that before many years were over 
there would not be a compound-house- 
holder in a borough but by hook or by 
crook he would obtain the suffrage. But 
to that side of the House it was represented 
as strongly Conservative. It had all sorts 
of check—there was the dual check, the 
personal rating check, and the residence 
check ; but they were all in the course of 
vaunting. He contended that if they eame 
down to household suffrage pure and simple, 
it would be better to adopt the municipal 
franchise at once. Should the checks 
which had been proposed by the Govern- 
ment not be accepted as part of their Bill, 
the franchise given by the Government 
measure would differ from the municipal 
franchise merely in respect of the latter 
requiring three years and the former two 
years’ residence. If such a result were 
probable the better course would be to ac- 
cept the municipal franchise. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clauses 1 and 2 to. 

Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for 
Voters in Boroughs). 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill) was good enough at an early 
period of the evening to state his willing- 
ness to waive the moving of his Amend- 
ment until a later stage of the Bill, I 
need not go through the formality of mak- 
ing a fresh appeal to him. Before I state 
the purpose and object of the Amendment 
I am about to move, I wish, on account of 
the mingled difficulty and dryness of the 
subject, to observe pointedly to hon. Mem- 
bers that there are two very important 
questions connected with rating that are 
not in the slightest degree involved in the 
statement I have to make. 
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be put upon the register, and the question 
whether the voter who pays his rates 
through the medium of his rent to his 
landlord shall likewise have had those 
rates paid by the landlord or, in default of 
the landlord by himself, before he is en- 
titled to be put upon the register, are 
questions of considerable moment, which I 
do not in the slightest degree intend now 
to raise. My own personal opinion is that 
which was expressed by the Bill of last 
year; but I own that the question of the 
payment of rates is a question upon which 
any Member would incur great responsi- 
bility if, for the sake of it, he rejected a 
Reform Bill which was in other respects 
satisfactory. My Amendment upon the 
3rd clause involves nothing touching 
that portion of the clause which requires 
the payment of rates. This Amendment, 
as has been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
the first of a series which is intended to 
give effect to the views which I glanced 
at on the opening of the debate when the 
Bill was presented to the House, and 
which I more fully explained on the second 
reading of the Bill. They are not, indeed, 
complete, even as they stand upon the 
Votes, because any proposal to relieve 
from liability the smaller occupier is a 
matter in respect of which it would ob- 
viously have been impossible to deal with 
in a clause which relates to enfranchisement. 
It would require more than one clause, 
drawn with considerable care, and involving 
a considerable amount of collateral and 
subsidiary provisions, to deal with that 
question, and I hope that my hon. and 


|learned Friend the Member for Exeter 


(Mr. Coleridge) will fulfil his intention of 
presenting clauses with a view of giving 
effect to a plan of that nature. My 
Amendments form a whole, and appear to 
constitute a mode of procedure which, I 
believe, would be satisfactory to the feel- 


The question | ings, and would correspond with the widely- 


we discussed last year, and which became | spread and deeply entertained convictions 


decisive of the fate of the late Govern- 


of this House. But in asking the Commit- 





ment — namely, whether the franchise | tee to concur in any one of the Amend- 
should be measured by rateable value, or ments, I certainly cannot adopt the lofty 
by clear annual value, is not now before | language of the right hon. Gentleman the 
us. Another question of very considera-| Chancellor of the Exchequer, who says 
ble importance is likewise wholly apart that they relate to the vital question of re- 
from the vote which I shall invite the sidence, and that if any one of them be 
Committee to give—I mean the question | adopted it will be impossible for the Go- 
of payment of rates. The question whe- | yernment to proceed with the Bill. I have 
ther the voter who is liable to the payment no authority to present these Amendments 
of rates personally shall have paid his to the House. I may have my own opinion 
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tothe plan ; but I have no power and no 
inclination to bind any other person—they 
are entire and consistent in themselves, 
and unless I very much mistake, can 
stand on their own merits. 

Now, Sir, so much has been said on so 
many occasions about our position with 
regard to this subject that I will state to 
the House what I regard that position to 
be. The paramount object we have before 
us is to pass a good Reform Bill, the 
secondary but still important objects are to 
pass that Reform Bill during the present 
year, and to pass it, if we can, by the aid 
of the present Government. I am not, 
however, prepared to sacrifice the para- 
mount object to those of secondary im- 
portance. We should, in my opinion, 
commit a vital mistake if, because we have 
been laggard in former years, we should, I 
will not say hastily, but with insufficient 
care, piece together the clauses of a Re- 
form Bill, and send forth to the country 
that which, while it professes to be a set- 
tlement, can only lead to new and fiercer 
agitation. Subject to the goodness of the 
Reform Bill, there is searcely any sacri- 
fice of time, feeling, or opinion compatible 
with higher prificiples that we ought not to 
be prepared to make in order to dispose 
permanently of this question. 

Now, with respect to the Motion to 
which I am about to ask the House to 
agree, I must take leave to observe that up 
to Saturday last I had not the slightest 
reason to suppose that even the Motion I 
now make, and much less the innocent 
little proposal with regard to the two 
years’ residence [‘‘ Oh, oh! ’’] would have 
been received as they have been by Her 
Majesty’s Government. When I say 
“little,” though it was not large in itself 
it was large in principle. Why, what hap- 
pened on the second reading? Most cer- 
tainly the objection to personal rating was 
not blinked. I myself detained the House 
for some time on the subject, and my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer) followed me in 
a speech on the same subject, of which I will 
say nothing more than that it was worthy 
of his name, his character, and his talents. 
My hon. and learned Friend confined him- 
self exclusively to this subject. He pre- 
sented it in the clearest form to the eye 
and mind of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his speech of that 
night, did not hold the high and imperious 
language which he does now. To that 
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speech of my hon. and learned Friend, hig 
sole reply, couched in five words, wag 
‘Get out of Nisi Prius.” By passing by 
in that manner what he now says is the 
gist and upshot of his Bill, the right hon, 
Gentleman raised the impression that he 
was willing to act with us; but when he 
told us that he was prepared to enter into 
the consideration of this important portion 
of such Bill the terms are of little value, 
unless they are interpreted in a liberal 
spirit. If we cannot have the aid of the 
Government with respect to this matter of 
personal rating, I deeply regret it. I 
think we have shown on this side of the 
House, by the conduct we have pursued 
up to the present week, that we are en- 
titled to the credit of having acted with 
sincerity. I should deeply regret the loss 
of the aid of the Government, and that 
they should fasten themselves—if they 
ultimately do so—to a proposition and 
scheme so unhappy in its whole conception 
as this of personal rating. Still, the with- 
drawal of that aid cannot affect the para- 
mount duty of the House; because, if we 
send forth a Bill with safeguards and limits 
we are answerable for the character of 
those safeguards and limits, and are bound 
to see that they are not constituted of 
flimsy and untrustworthy materials, utterly 
unworthy of the House of Commons. Now, 
when I look at the propositions of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the borough fran- 
chise—and for the present I will look no 
further—I find that its most prominent 
characteristics are an extreme narrowness 
of immediate enfranchisement, and the 
setting up of certain barriers, to which 
barriers we are invited to trust for exclud- 
ing a great mass of householders below 
the limit of £10. These are the two pro- 
minent features of the plan. Now, let us 
look at the figures in order that I may 
make good what I say. As the figures 
stand in the Return which bears the name 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the number of direct rate- 
paying householders who would be entitled 
to the advantages of this Act would be 
246,000, and, I think I understand, ac- 
cording to the computation of the Govern- 
ment, 50 per cent of that number, or 
123,000, may be expected to get upon the 
register. I think that deduction of 50 per 
cent is not an undue deduction. The 
figures again show that there are 476,000 
compound-householders who would be quali- 
fied under this Act, and according to the 
same computation that number would be 
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reduced to 238,000 votes. But these 
figures are not correct, though their in- 
correctness is not owing to any fault on 
the part of the Government or of those 
engaged in their preparation. This incor- 
rectness is due to the fact that in the first 
of those figures—the total of supposed 
ratepaying householders—there are com- 
prised a very considerable number of 
persons who are not compounders under 
the Small Tenements Act, but who have 
their rates paid for them by arrange- 
ment between the parish officers and 
the owners. In Liverpool last year no 
less than 7,000 or 8,000—indeed, I be- 
lieve a greater number—are affected by 
this mistake, and its results are in the 
same manner to be found in other towns, 
with whose names I will not weary the 
House. The consequence is, that the 
number who are to be admitted as rate- 
paying-householders will be still further 
reduced, and we shall in proportion have to 
add to the number of the compound-house- 
holders. As these figures stand it would 
appear that about two-thirds of the house- 
holders below the limit of £10 are, in the 
larger sense of the term, compound-house- 
holders—that is to say, they do not pay 
their own rates, bat pay them in the shape 
of rent. With regard, then, to the per- 
sons who are to be immediately admitted 
to the exercise of the franchise, if you take 
the numbers at about 200,000 or 210,000, 
which will place upon the register about 
100,000 voters, I confess I do not expect 
that any plan which contemplates as its 
proper or normal result the enfranchise- 
meut of that number of persons is likely to 
give the slightest satisfaction to the coun- 
try, or will be accepted by those who 
earnestly and sincerely wish for Reform. 
But when I look beyond that point, | find 
the real gist of the question lies in the 
method in which we are to deal with the 
compound-householders. Insufficient en- 
franchisement in the immediate operation 
of the Bill is the first objection I take to 
the plan of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It is absolutely necessary that we should 
find the means of enlarging that enfran- 
chisement. And here I may venture to 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), who has 
proved himself one of the stoutest and most 
consistent opponents of Reform in this 
House, and ask him whether it is proper 
to deal with the question on a plan so 
minute as that in which it is proposed by 
the Government to give direct enfranchise- 
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ment. Why, Sir, I presume that he would 
say if this subject is to be dealt with at 
all, it must be dealt with in a manner 
which will make any measure that may be 
passed likely to prove lasting. Such a 
proposition, however, as that made by Her 
Majesty’s Government could not last. It 
would merely be the earnest of what is to 
come and the incentive to further agita- 
tion. The limiting principle of the Go- 
vernment is what they call personal rating, 
apart from the question of payment of rates 
on the qualifying tenement. The ques- 
tion is whether the rating shall be laid on 
the man himself. The principle of this 
Bill is personal rating, and that this is the 
old constitutional principle of English re- 
presentation. If we go back we shall find 
a vast number of other usages which pre- 
vailed in former times, and which have 
been wholly superseded in consequence of 
the improved machinery of Government. 
In former times, no doubt, there was no 
such thing as a local system which placed 
the owner between the occupier and the 
authorities who received rates; and it is 
not the truth that this supposed constitu- 
tional system formed the basis of our whole 
representative system; on the contrary, it 
was only in the scot and lot boroughs that 
that system can be said to have fully pre- 
vailed in number. These scot and lot 
boroughs were, I think, about forty-six or 
forty-eight, which is somewhat less than 
the whole number of boroughs, which is, I 
think, 214. There were other boroughs 
where the voters were burgesses, or had 
the burgage tenure, where, undoubtedly, 
they were ratepayers, but the foundations 
of their votes were not laid in the rating; 
ard with respect to other voters there was 
no personal rating whatever in any manner 
connected with the franchise. The free- 
man is not necessarily a personal ratepayer; 
the freeman in many instances is non- 
resident ; and as to one half of the boroughs 
of the country, it is not a fact—I appre- 
hend I shall not be contradicted—that 
ratepaying was originally or at any period 
known as the basis of the franchise. I 
admit to you that in many boroughs it 
was; and what then? Is that a reason 
for rejecting all the lights and all the profit 
of experience? Modern usage and the 
wants of society have found that it was 
convenient, and in many cases necessary, 
to make a change in the law. So difficult 
was it found in many large towns to collect 
rates in small sums from small holders 
where the population was gathered to- 
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gether in great masses, that there sprung 
up in the best and most English of all 
methods—that is, spontaneously and locally 
—a system under which the landlord paid 
the rates and charged them to the occupier 
in levying his rents. Well, then, can this 
proposition be denied—that the man who 
pays his rates with his rent to his landlord 
as a compound-householder as truly pays 
rates as the man who pays them personally? 
Do not let us flinch from the trial of this 
principle. It is disputed by political econo- 
mists whether the ultimate incidence of 
rates is upon the occupier or upon the 
owner. I have my opinion upon that 
question. I will not, however, discuss it 
now; but I will say that whether it be 
upon the owner or the occupier the ultimate 
incidence is precisely the same in the case 
where the occupier pays the rate as in the 
compound-householder—I hold that to be an 
undeniable principle of political eeonomy— 
and if I were to give a descriptive defini- 
tion of the Small Tenements Act, I would 
call it, as well as the many other similar 
local Acts, Acts for obtaining the payment 
of rates from persons from whom they 
could not previously be obtained, by sub- 
stituting a new and secure process for a 
process that was slow, costly, troublesome, 
and vexatious. Thus we became acquainted 


with the class of compound-householders, | p 


and the measure was calculated to relieve 
the parochial officers from much trouble. 
But this compound-householder system, 
which is, in point of fact, a great improve- 
ment of modern times, a great legislative 
social and economical Reform, comes out 
in the Bill of Her Majesty’s Government 
as something approaching to a note of 
moral inferiority. Was there ever such 
a paradox propounded in Parliament? Will 
any man tell me that you can draw a dis- 
tinction as to the moral character of any 
two places, because one has adopted the 
Small Tenements Act and the other has 
not? Yet in the one case we are told, 
with great laudation, that virtue prevails, 
duties are performed, and men are worthy 
of the franchise ; in the other, the citi- 
zens are inferior in character, and, unfor- 
tunately, corrupt; they are given to cheat- 
ing their creditors and getting drunk. 
This is the character we have given to us 
of the compound-householder. But the 
compound-householder has no choice in the 
matter. He goes, as we go, where his 
occasions call him; he goes where his 
duties or his professions requires him to go. 
Do you think a father of a family will 
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perform his duty to his wife and children if, 
instead of going straight to the town 
where he could find the best market for his 
labour, he was to inquire whether the 
Small Tenements Act operated in that 
town, and, if it did, to avoid it as he would 
the plague? What is the meaning of this 
doctrine of testing by compound-house- 
holding? I contend, and I challenge con- 
tradiction, that the individual man is not 
in any respect measured by it. When 
the local Act is obtained, or the Small 
Tenements Act is adopted, they are ac- 
cepted under the overpowering influence of 
property and parochial authority ; the com- 
pound-householder himself has nothing to 
do with it; he is not a compound-house- 
holder by his own act or choice ; and there- 
fore it is preposterous to attempt to use 
that condition as a criterion of character, 
and as an occasion for creating a distinc- 
tion between men of the same class. How 
has this principle of compound-household- 
ing been received in the country? It is 
one of the most remarkable instances of 
rapid extension of a new system that I 
know of. Under the form of overpowering 
reasons of convenience and local benefit 
the Small Tenements Act has been adopted 
in about 5,000 parishes in this country, 
and the only reason that checks its further 
rogress is found in the feeling of the 
landlord that the reduction on the full rate, 
25 per cent, is insufficient, and because 
the small householders are jealous, and I 
think justly and laudably jealous, of their 
right to be acknowledged as payers of 
rates. But, notwithstanding that these 
impediments stand in the way, I believe 
that the Act, which is not more than six- 
teen or eighteen years old, has been 
adopted by 5,000 vestries. In how many 
has it been abandoned? We have heard 
now and then of a stray parish, amounting 
to something like one in 1,000. Thus 
public convenience has declared in favour 
of the Small Tenements Act; the system 
rests on the ground of convenience, and 
has no connection whatever with the cha- 
racter of persons ; and can you, since it 
forms no test of character, say to 500,000 
of your fellow-countrymen, “I will pass 
an Act which shall enfranchise 100,000 or 
110,000 men of your class and condition 
of lifeas yourselves—persons not differing 
from you in any circumstances of educa- 
tion or independence, and I will refuse to 
you that which I give to them on account 
of your being compound-householders ; 
and, having passed that Act, I shall expect 
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you to be perfectly quiet and contented, 
and say I have settled the question of 
Parliamentary Reform?” In the course 
of the last debate the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General and the President of the 
Poor Law Board, who followed me, made 
no reply to the astonishing figures which 
I fairly selected from the catalogue of 
towns, showing the ludicrous inequality of 
this method of proceeding. Some of those 
figures are fresh in the recollection of hon. 
Members. The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) is in the predicament of hav- 
ing fourteen persons out of his 100,000 
qualified by the liberal and comprehensive 
measure of the Government, and I rather 
think there was one large town where a 
single unit was qualified by the Bill. If 
that unit was the gross number qualified, 
it would be very difficult to say what would 
be the net result, I have spoken of the 
inequalities between different towns ; let 
us look for a moment at the inequality 
which would exist among persons of a 
similar class in the same town; let us 
look at the elements of trouble, confusion, 
strife, and disturbance this principle, for- 
sooth, of personal rating is going to carry 
throughout the boroughs of the country. 
When we find that one-half of the boroughs 
of the country are partly under the Small 
Tenements Act and partly not, this be- 
comes a very serious question. Let us, 
then, see how the Government Bill would 
operate in some of those boroughs. The 
Bill would take from those parishes which 
have the majority of the population the 
chief power in determining an election, be- 
cause they are under the Small Tenements 
Act, and hand over that power to a 
minority of the populations of the same 
town, because the Small Tenements Act 
does not operate in that portion of the 
town where the minority lives. Is that the 
way in which we are to seek a solid and 
permanent settlement of the question? I 
_ will give three or four instances. The 
great town of Bristol is very evenly divided. 
But the 78,000 persons living in the por- 
tion which is under the Small Tenements 
Act yield only 5,493 persons qualified to 
become electors, while the 76,000 persons 
living in parishes not under the Small 
Tenements Act yield 10,431 persons so 
qualified. Half the population of Bristol, 
therefore, living in parishes not under 
the Small Tenements Act will be in- 
vested with exactly double the electoral 
power possessed by those in parishes go- 
verned by its provisions. Is that the way 
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to give contentment ? Is there not some- 
thing strange, something almost ludicrous, 
in calling this ‘* legislation,” in sending an 
Act of Parliament like this into towns and 
parishes to establish inequalities which are 
entirely new and perfectly capricious, and 
then expecting these inequalities, the fresh 
ereation of our own brains, to be accepted 
by the people of this country as if they 
were surrounded with the venerable halo 
of ancient usage, or as if they presented 
those advantages of diversity of system 
which men undoubtedly are sometimes con- 
tented to enjoy, even at the expense of 
anomaly, when they are handed down to 
us from many generations? In Grantham 
the open parishes have 3,926 inhabitants, 
qualifying 773 persons to vote; the close 
parishes have 7,915 inhabitants, or double 
the number; but only 688 persons are qua- 
lified to vote. In Leeds the open parishes 
have a population of 35,561, qualifying 
7,358 persons to vote; the close parishes 
have a population of 171,604, but of these 
only 9,200 would have votes. So that 
one-sixth of the population of Leeds has 
four-ninths of the voting power of that 
town. These figures, of course, are only 
to be taken by approximation; because the 
Return laid on the table does not give the 
number of male occupiers in each town, 
and we are, therefore, obliged to make a 
computation from the number of inhabited 
houses, after the ordinary average deduc- 
tion. The figures, however, must be nearly 
accurate. The next case is that of the 
town of Pontefract. I do not know how 
my hon. Friend the representative of that 
town (Mr. Childers) likes the figures, but 
here they are. The open parishes contain 
a population of 5,486, qualifying 723 per- 
sons to vote; the close parishes, with a 
population of 6,250, would only qualify 
447 persons to vote. A minority of the 
population, consequently, would possess 
two-thirds of the voting power. You may 
go through the process of writing down 
something on a piece of paper or parch- 
ment and calling it a law, but it can never 
attract the respect due to law when its 
operation would be partial, capricious, un- 
fair to such an extent as this. And these 
inequalities are to be securities of the Con- 
stitution, guarantees against democracy ; 
are to be the firm, solid, well-built walls, 
which are to stem the tide of agitation! 
This strange emanation of some ingenious 
mind, fanciful as if displayed upon the 
stage, but wholly alien from the spirit and 
history of British legislation, and for which 
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there is nothing approaching to a prece- 
dent in the annals of this House, is to 
supply the new governing power of the 
nation. Shoreham is the only other town 
to which I will refer. In the open parishes 
there are 13,346 persons, of whom 2,244 
are qualified to vote. A population of 
19,276 in the close parishes will only 
qualify 1,455. The Solicitor General will 
perhaps say, let these parishes cure the 
evil by throwing out the Small Tenements 
Act, or by bringing in its operation, as the 
case may be. But I object altogether to 
making our political measures a means of 
interference with the social and economic 
arrangements of the people. Whether the 
Small Tenements Act is or is not to be 
put in operation in a particular-borough 
ought to be decided by considerations of 
local convenience or advantage, and not 
by the sentiments of political partisans, 
who may wish to obtain influence or power 
for the quarter in which they themselves 
reside, Irrespective of those still graver 


and more conclusive objections for which 
the Amendments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man offer no remedy whatever, the legis- 
lation which he insists that we shall adopt, 
and declares that if rejected it will be 
fatal to his plan of the borough fran- 


chise, has this serious drawback, that the 
constituencies all over the country will 
depend on the will of the local authori- 
ties, assembled in their vestries and cor- 
porations, and not on the will of the Im- 
perial Parliament. I must own it appears 
to me these are considerations of very 
great weight, and I wish it were in my 
power adequately to explain to the House 
the real social working of these changes. 
I may be allowed to say that I think 
much prejudice exists upon this subject at 
the opposite side of the House, and I will 
state how I think that prejudice has arisen. 
Many hon. Gentlemen opposite are familiar 
with the law of ratepaying in the country 
and in the open parishes of the country. 
Now in the country I am by no means 
prepared to assert that readiness to pay 
rates may not be a very good test of a 
man’s character in other respects; but in 
the towns, where these arrangements of 
compound-householding are adopted whole- 
sale, the principle affects, not the indivi- 
duals but the parishes themselves; and to 
visit the individuals with penal conse- 
quences for not paying rates by excluding 
them from the franchise, or by erecting 
barriers which it is in our power to re- 
move, is a course founded neither in policy 
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nor in justice. There are many persons 
who still think that there is something 
which degrades the workman in becoming 
a compound-housebolder. May I be al- 
lowed to point out that there are many 
good and valid reasons affecting persons 
in that position in life which may tend 
powerfully to make the workman prefer 
to be a compound-householder to being 
a ratepaying - householder ; and further, 
which may make a skilled workman of 
high character, intelligence, and industry 
wish rather to be a lodger than either a 
ratepaying or a compound-householder ? 
It is the view of the workman to simplify 
the transactions connected with his affairs. 
The workman receives his income weekly; 
what more convenient to the workman 
than that he should pay weekly the whole 
charge connected with his house? You 
think you have got another test of cha- 
racter in residence. Ah, Sir, little do the 
gentlemen know of the necessity incum- 
bent on the workman to follow his work; 
little do they know the cruel infliction laid 
upon the working man when he has to 
walk two, three, or four miles each morn- 
ing before he begins his work, and again 
in the evening the same distance before he 
rests from his labour, A workman wish- 
ing to be near his work often has occasion 
to change his abode. What can be more 
inconvenient to a man who so changes his 
abode than to be perplexed with small 
questions as to the amount of rates due 
upon his house, to be compelled to sacri- 
fice time—time being to him money—in 
order to find out what is due, and what 
amount the incoming tenant has to pay. 
And how are they to ascertain this? Are 
they to employ lawyers to divide their re- 
spective proportions of the rate? No, Sir, 
these are matters which to us are very 
light ; they come in the solicitor’s bills, 
and are disposed of ; but to them they are 
very serious indeed. I have said that to 
the working man having occasion fre- 
quently to change his abode, the position 
of a compound-householder is greatly pre- 
ferable to that of the ratepaying-house- 
holder, and that he often prefers to be a 
lodger. And reasonably so. In this me- 
tropolis, this great home and hive of 
lodgers, a working man cannot be a house- 
holder in the simple sense. He must 
either be a lodger or a lodging-house 
keeper. The workman householder, who 
occupies a house for himself, his wife, 
and family, hardly exists, as a class, in 
London. If a man takes a house, he must 
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undertake the position of a lodging-house 
keeper. Cannot you conceive that a most 
intelligent working man, desirous to devote 
his whole energies to his trade, is often 
very reluctant to hamper himself with the 
business of a lodging-house keeper, and 
therefore becomes a lodger? In mentioning 
the case of the lodger I may make an ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman on a point, 
which stands in most intimate relation to 
the one I myself have introduced. It has 
been said by everybody, uncontradicted, 
as far as I have heard, by him, and there- 
fore I may suppose he will redeem his 
pledge—that he has conceded the lodger 
franchise. If he has conceded that point, 
what becomes of the principle of personal 
rating ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER : I never conceded the lodger fran- 
chise. I said that I would consider any 
fair and proper proposal on the point. But 
neither the right hon. Gentleman himself 
nor anybody else hus made such a pro- 

l 


sal, 
an GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has contradicted me upon a 
matter as to which I gave him no occasion. 
I might, indeed, have said that the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he proceeded to 
deal with the lodger franchise, became 
heroic in his style, and said—** What! 
Suspect me of indifference or hostility to 
the lodger franchise? Why, I am the 
father of it!’’ We shall see now what 
kind of paternal tenderness the right hon. 
Gentleman exhibits towards his offspring. 
What I said was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had permitted that statement to be 
circulated everywhere, without contradic- 
tion or qualification of any kind. He must 
have been aware that it was spread through 
the press all over the country, greatly to 
his advantage. Everywhere it has been 
said, “* Oh, don’t talk of the lodger fran- 
chise, we all know that it is conceded.” 
What I want to know is this—is it con- 
ceded or is it not? If the lodger franchise 
is conceded, I rejoice at it ; but if it is con- 
ceded, 1 want to know what becomes of 
your principle of personal rating. Do you 
mean to say that in every parish in London 
there is to be a new survey, and that not 
only every house, but every floor of every 
house is to be rated? I think not. But 
if not, you cannot have a lodger franchise 
and the principle of personal rating. The 
right hon. Gentleman must come to some 
means such as those proposed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
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M‘Cullagh Torrens), and I think some 
other hon. Gentleman; but it is clear that 
the lodger class cannot come into the elec- 
toral body by the right of personal rating. 
What becomes, then, of the principle of 
personal rating in the borough franchise ? 
The importance of this point cannot be 
overstated ; for this Bill has been described 
in peculiar terms within the last few days 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for India (Sir Stafford Northcote). 
My right hon. Friend says, ‘‘Do not 
aceuse me of inconsistency. We do not 
propose to lower the franchise. All we do is 
to create certain species of franchise, some 
above the line and some below the line 
where it is at present placed by law; but 
as to lowering the franchise I am as much 
opposed to that asever. If I were not I 
would be in the white sheet.” Does my 
right hon. Friend forget that poor Bill 
which out of compassion—for 1 did not 
like it much—I once or twice tried to 
express some regret for—I mean the Bill 
with the £6 franchise? Did that lower 
the franchise? I should not wish to see 
my right hon. Friend in ‘‘ the white sheet,’’ 
for I do not think it wonld become him ; 
but when the £6 Bill was the proposition 
of the Government, he must have been in 
that garment though he is out of it now, 
because the franchise is not lowered. That 
is the declaration which the Secretary of 
State for India made in presence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Let the 
country know whether it be so or not, 
The franchise is not lowered ; but special 
franchises are to be given. Let my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe) rejoice, for there is one man at least 
entirely with him—there is one other man 
entirely opposed to Reform in the only 
sense in which the people understand it, 
and the only sense in which they care a 
pin about it. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has printed certain new clauses ; 
and from these I think it clearly appears 
that when myself and my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Roundell Palmer) contended 
that on the compound-householder below 
£10 this Bill would inflict a fine, we used 
no rhetorical figure, but kept within the 
bounds of strict and literal justice. Those 
clauses—or, I believe I should say, the 
clause, for there is only one clause, though 
it is composed of several sections—this 
clause considerably mitigates the diffi- 
culties. It requires the compound-house- 
holder to pay up the full rate assessed 
upon his house on his first application, 
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and having once done that the compound- 
householder becomes a ratepaying-house- 
holder. Is that the principle on which the 
Government propose to stand? What has 
the right hon. Gentleman said to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert)? The right hon. Gentleman can- 
not endure any portion of the Amendments 
proposed by me—he holds them all to be 
intolerable ; they must stop the Bill, and 
they must entail all those public calamities 
and disasters which have been so skilfully 
shadowed forth by the right hen. Gentle- 
man and his satellites, and which have been 
made use of to act on the public mind. 
Well, Sir, I was saying—[The Cuay- 
CELLOR of the ExcHequer : The satellites, | 
but as the right hon. Gentleman appears 
so taken with the expression, I will perhaps 
come back to it by-and-bye. I have done 
with the satellites for the present. With 
regard to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems not to have made up his 
mind whether to assent to it or not. Heis 
ready to come to some conciliatory arrange- 
ment which may be satisfactory to both 
parties, But the meaning of the proposal 
of my hon. Friend cannot be mistaken for 
a moment. His meaning, as regards per- 
sonal rating, is exactly the same as mine ; 
he wants to place the compound-house- 
holder substantially and for every purpose 
connected with the franchise on exactly 
the same footing as the ratepaying-house- 
holder. He wants that no arbitrary rule 
as regards the personal payment of rates 
shall stand in the way of the compound- 
householder ; he objects to allow any arbi- 
trary barriers raised by Parliament to stand 
between a man who is declared worthy of 
the franchise and his enjoyment of the 
franchise ; so that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman holds my proposal to be so objec- 
tionable he will find a rather formidable 
opponent in the Member for Oldham. My 
hon. Friend is not the person to be put 
off with soft words. He objects to personal 
rating asa barrier ; and therefore his object 
is the same as mine, which the right hon. 
Gentleman has declared—but I trust not 
irrevocably declared—to be wholly incon- 
sistent with his views. Now, I object alto- 
gether to the clause of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 1 admit that he gets rid of certain 
difficulties ; because I think it would be 
more difficult to employ the registration 
agent to convert the great mass of com- 
- pound-householders into ratepaying-house- 
holders than to act on the principle of the 
Mr. Gladstone 
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clause. But the right hon. Gentleman says 
to the compound-householder, “ I have no 
spite or malevolence whatever towards you ; 
I am willing you should vote ; but, in order 
that you may vote, you must cease to be 
a compound-householder.”” Why, three- 
fourths of the householders under £10 
are in the position of compound-house- 
holders for economical and social reasons ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman says 
to them, “ You shall have the franehise, 
but you must cease to be compound-house- 
holders,”’ I ask him why are we to inflict 
a punishment on those persons as the price 
of the franchise? How should we like to 
endure that? Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman considered what will be the effeet of 
this class legislation—this imposing a fine 
and where not a fine, difficulty, and loss of 
time, which is loss of money—has he con- 
sidered what will be the effect of such legis- 
lation on our humbler fellow-subjects? We 
should not endure it fora moment. Why 
should this punishment be inflicted? [ 
say if Parliament wants to limit the fran- 
chise, let it limit the franchise openly and 
manfully. Let it not. send forth a two- 
faced Bill, with a face of Toryism on one 
side and a face of Democracy on the other, 
and vainly hope and expect that we can 
induce believers at one point of the com- 
pass to worship one of the masks and be- 
lievers at the other point of the compass 
to bow down to the other mask. It ap- 
pears to me that such a measure is not 
worthy of being proposed by the Govern- 
ment ; but if, unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment do propose it, the very best course 
for them to take is to amend their propo- 
sition while there is yet time. Of this, 
at least, I am certain—that such a prin- 
ciple is not one worthy of being entertained 
by Parliament. It is our duty, even at 
this the eleventh hour of our Reform dis- 
cussion, to object to such a proposal. If 
you think it expedient that there should be 
an unlimited franchise, let it be unlimited. 
If, on the other hand, you think it ought 
to be limited—and I have expressed my 
opinion upon that point—say so and leave it 
to the people to judge—as they always do 
judge—fairly and candidly our actions ; 
but do not let us adopt provisions which 
convert a boon into an offence from the 
nature of the conditions by which it is ac- 
companied. Do not let us inflict a wrong 
on any portion of the community, which 
wrong will inevitably be avenged on the 
community at large, in the shape of trouble, 
strife, and controversy, and in the shape of 
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renewed and continued agitation — agita- 
tion which will begin from the day which 
sees such a law placed on the statute book, 
and never cease till the last vestige of such 
senseless legislation becomes a relic of the 
past. I now beg to move in Clause 3, 
page 2, lines 3 and 4, after ‘and 2,” 
to insert, ‘‘ whether he in person, or his 
landlord, be rated to the relief of the 
oor.” 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, 
any one who heard the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire, and the Amendment with 
which he concluded, would suppose that, 
up to the present moment, there was no 
Act of Parliament in existence under 
which — are obliged to be rated to 
the relief of the poor in order that they 
may obtain the electoral franchise. Any one 
who heard the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech would suppose that up to this time 
no one need be rated for the purpose of 
enjoying the franchise ; and that by this 
Bill the Government propose some new law 
which will make the obtaining of the 
franchise more difficult, while the measure 
is one purporting to extend the fran- 
chise. A greater mistake cannot possibly 
exist. The right hon. Gentleman, in a 
speech delivered, not with reference to this 
particular Amendment, but a speeeh in- 
tended to be read out of decors with re- 
ference to some new Bill of his own, says, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated there are vital principles in the Bill, 
but that they will be abandoned, and that a 
measure, of which he has now given us the 
first instalment, is to be brought in by way 
of amendment, and carried by gentle, and, 
if necessary, by strong pressure. That, 
it seems, is what is to be done for the 
purpose of getting rid of this Bill. Now, 
the condition that an occupier is to be rated 
personally and pay his rates is no new 
principle in connection with the franchise, 
and I could hardly have believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have repre- 
sented it as the semblance of a grievance ; 
for is it a new proposal? Why, the right 
hon, Gentleman admits that prior to the 
Reform Bill of 1832 there were forty-eight 
boroughs in which the right to vote was 
conferred by paying scot and lot — that 
is, by being personally rated and paying 
the rates ; and the Reform Act, following 
that old-established principle, enacted not 
what the right hon. Gentleman proposes— 
the payment of rent simply—but that the 
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should pay the rates in order to obtain the 
right to vote at the election of Members 
of Parliament; and, in addition, the 27th 
section requires him to have occupied the 
house for one year, to have been rated, 
and to have paid all the poor rates and 
assessed taxes due upon his oceupation. 
And yet it is now said to be a new principle 
that a person should be excluded from the 
franchise unless he pays his rates. Then, 
as to the compound-householders, [ shall 
not follow the right hon. Gentleman into 
other parts of the present measure, but at 
once proceed to the history of this com- 
pound rating. Let us see what legislation 
has taken place with regard to them. In 
1819 Sturges Bourne’s Act passed, the 
first Act, as far as I am aware, which 
enacted that the landlord should, with the 
consent of the vestry, be rated in the case 
of houses of between £6 and £20 annual 
value. The operation of that Act was ex- 
pressly excluded from those boroughs in 
which there were scot and lot voters. 
Those voters consequently retained the 
suffrage until the Reform Act of 1832, 
when Parliament laid down the principle 
that no man should enjoy the electoral 
franchise unless he was not only rated 
but paid the rates. As therefore, up to 
the present time, the payment of rates is 
necessary, except in certain cases, for the 
exercise of the franchise, I cannot see how 
the right hon. Gentleman can complain of 
our proposal, which puts the new voters on 
precisely the same footing as those enfran- 
chised by the Act of 1832. It must be 
borne in mind that neither Sturges Bourne’s 
Act nor the Small Tenements Act contem- 
plated the slightest interference with the 
electoral franchise; and if the principle 
that the rate and the vote should go to- 
gether be correct, the existence of those 
Acts is @ mere accidental obstacle, which 
may be overcome without disturbing that 
principle. Now, what do we propose? We 
do not think it right that a man who 
merely rents a house should be entitled to 
vote, if the landlord is found on the rate 
book, and actually pays the rate; but we 
provide machinery by which a compound- 
householder, whether below or above £6, 
is enabled to get upon the rate and so 
acquire the franchise. We propose to 
place them in the same position as those 
above them—the £10 householders—are 
placed by the Reform Act of 1862. These 
compound Acts, of which we have heard 
so much, it is hardly necessary | should re-- 
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when they were passed to interfere in the 
least degree with the franchise. If there- 
fore the principle be correct that a man 
who is rated and pays his rates has a right 
to vote, it is no argument to say that the 
Compound Householders Act, a mere ac- 
cidental obstacle, should come in the way 
of carrying out that principle; and if it 
is overcome the person who has a right to 
vote cannot complain. The Small Tene- 
ments Act has, in fact, nothing whatever 
to do with the question before the Com- 
mittee, because we provide a machinery 
whereby a person who shall have the right to 
vote is enabled to get on the rate and exer- 
cise the electoral franchise ; but if he does 
not comply with the old and well-establighed 
test of being rated and paying his rates, 
he will not have the franchise. The argu- 
ment adduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire would 
lead to the inference that we were intro- 
ducing a new principle instead of an old- 
established principle of the English Consti- 
tution, which was adopted by the Act of 
1832, and which, if adopted now, will put 
the occupier under £10 per anoum in 
the same position as the occupier above 
that sum. I will not now discuss the pro- 
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posed clauses to which the right hon. Gen- 


tleman has referred, and which he ad- 
mitted met his objections to a considerable 
extent, for we shall arrive at them in due 
time ; but I will confine myself to the 
Amendment which he has moved, and 
which proposes that, whether the landlord 
or the occupier be rated and pays the rates, 
the latter shall have a vote. That Amend- 
ment is clearly in opposition to the Act of 
1832; and if it is right that the £10 
householder shall be rated, I am at a loss 
to conceive why the £6 householder should 
not be subject to the same condition. As 
to the calculations which the right hon. 
Gentleman went into the other night at so 
much length, they may be disposed of in 
one word. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that 420,000 persons would be 
excluded from the franchise by the test 
that we propose; but the fact is that 
there is not one of those 420,000 who 
may not enjoy the franchise by put- 
ting his name upon the rate, through 
the easy process provided by this Bill, 
and by then paying the rates to which 
he is assessed. If he does that he may 
enjoy the franchise as freely as those who 
are now enjoying it. The case which the 
right hon. Gentleman has attempted to 
make out for rating the landlord instead 
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of the occupier is founded on the Small 
Tenements Act. Now, that Act is in 
operation in certain boroughs and not in 
operation in others; it being open to the 
vestry to decide whether or not the owners 
shall be rated instead of the occupiers, 
But what is the object of that Act? Why, 
it was passed to facilitate the collection 
of the rates, and without the slightest 
reference to the electoral franchise. And 
how does it operate? The overseer does 
not ascertain whether a particular occupier 
is respectable and likely to pay the rates ; 
but the Act, if adopted at all, is adopted 
for the whole parish, and all houses under 
£6 are rated to the landlords. How do 
we deal with that Act? We alter it to 
this extent—that any person living in 
house for which the rates are paid by the 
landlord, and desiring to exercise the elec- 
toral franchise, may come forward and say 
that he is willing to take what is given 
him under this Bill upon the terms on 
which it is given, and thus may obtain a 
vote. And we do so on these grounds— 
that persons who are likely to accept our 
terms are also likely to be: men, not of 
migratory habits, but men of stability, 
residents in a place, and ready to take 
their share of the parochial burdens. 
Such men may take the enfranchisement 
provided for them by this Bill; but those 
who do not choose to comply with the 
terms we offer may not. Now, is there any 
hardship in that ? I do not intend to follow 
the right hon, Gentleman in his somewhat 
diffuse speech—for he argued five or six 
questions ahead of that which is before 
the Committee. I will not stop here to 
diseuss with the right hon. Gentleman 
whether a lodger franchise is to be granted 
or not, or to enter upon the various other 
questions which he raised. Looking to 
the number of Amendments on the paper, 
I must confine myself to the question be- 
fore the Committee—namely, whether the 
franchise is to be given to a man whose 
rates are paid by his landlord—whether 
you are to do away with the principle of 
the Reform Act of 1832, and of the Ma- 
nicipal Corporation Act of 1836, which 
was passed exactly on the same principle ; 
or whether you are to have, as regards 
the electoral franchise for the boroughs, 
those who are now to be placed on the list 
of voters, placed there on the same terms, 
as far as regards their liability to pay- 
ment of rates, as those who claim under 
the 27th section of the Reform Act. I 
will now call attention for a moment to 
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the Small Tenements Act. The effect of 
that Act and of another passed in 1858 
was to cast upon the boroughs, as far as 
municipal elections are concerned, a very 
large body of new electors, and the ques- 
tion arose as to whether an alteration in 
those Acts might not be beneficially 
made. Upon this question of personal 
rating and payment of rates I do beg the 
attention of the Committee to the Report 
of the Select Committee of the Lords in 
1859, on the occasion of Lord Derby’s 
Reform Bill. That Report has been laid 
upon the table of this House, and I may 
therefore refer to it. It is immaterial to 
my purpose to consider the question as 
to what was the state of things in 1832 
as regards compound-householders, to 
which I addressed myself the other night. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) and I 
were at issue as to the practical effect of 
the composition of the rate with regard to 
the electoral franchise; I had the good 
fortune, however, to find that the view 
which I took was adopted by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, who entirely 
concurred with me as tothe construction 
of the Act. But we all know the effect 
that was produced by the operation of the 
Small Tenements Act—namely, that a 
large number of occupiers voted although 
the landlord paid the rates at municipal 
elections. The question arose whether 
& man who was not rated and did not pay 
his rates ought to be allowed to vote at 
municipal elections.- The question was 
gone into at great length by the Committee 
of the House of Lords, and I beg to call 
the attention of hon. Members to what was 
their opinion on the subject. At page 4 
of the Report the Committee comment at 
considerable length upon the character and 
condition of the new class of voters. I 
am not going now to argue whether or not 
a hard line should be drawn below which 
no one should vote. I am now only 
anxious to show what was the effect of 
the Act as far as a certain class of per- 
sons are concerned. After referring to a 
class of migratory occupiers, the Report 
proceeds— 


“There is a class of electors of a different 
stamp, who now vote under the Small Tenements 
Act. A higher order of artizans often quite as 
intelligent and independent as the small shop- 
keepers generally occupy tenements, the rates of 
which are paid by the landlord, and anything 
depriving them of the right to vote would be 
undesirable,” 
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An alteration was accordingly suggested 
in many respects the same as that pro- 
posed in this Bill. The Committee say— 


“The Committee are of opinion that as a test 
of fitness for municipal affairs as well as a security 
against corrupt and fraudulent practices actual, 
direct, and continuous payment of rates should 
be an indispensable condition of the municipal 
franchise.” 

That is what we find to be the opi- 
nion of the Lords’ Committee of 1859 
—that in order to winnow away a cer- 
tain number of electors who were not 
fit to exercise the right of voting, we 
should allow those who were willing to be 
placed on the rate book and paid their 
rates to have votes; and to exclude the 
rest. That is what we propose to do now. 
I have adverted to what has been the 
course of actual legislation, Now, let 
me call attention to what has been at- 
tempted in what I may call abortive 
legislation. I have already said that a 
part, and no small part, of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s speech went to show that 
it was wrong that the franchise should 
depend upon a man’s being rated and on 
the payment of rates, and he contends 
that a man has as much right—whether 
the right hon. Gentleman means a birth- 
right or a moral right, or what other right 
I do not know—but, at all events, he con- 
tends that it is just and consistent with 
our legislation and practice that he should 
have the franchise granted to him whether 
he pays rates or not. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did not 
say that any other proposition was “ pre- 
posterous’’-—at all events, he contended 
that it was utterly absurd, and that the 
House ought to reject it. Well, there 
were four Bills submitted to the House, in 
1852, 1854, 1859, and 1860. I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman who has told us 
to-night that the principle of rating is so 
utterly absurd and ridiculous, had an im- 
portant share in framing some of the mea- 
sures produced in those years. I have 
looked into those Bills to see what was 
done in each, not dreaming, however, that 
it was possible that anything like what we 
now propose could be found in them. The 
first was the Bill of 1852; and I believe 
it will be found that it was made necessary 
then to pay the rates for the purpose of ob- 
taining the extended franchise proposed in 
the Bill. I come now to the Bill of 1854; 
and, having heard so much about in- 
equality and the great device of making 
the occupier be rated and pay his rates, I 
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beg to call attention to Clause 18 of that|ciples, with former legislation, with the 
measure, which I assume the right hon. | former workings of the mind of the right 
Gentleman assisted in manufacturing. 1] hon. Gentleman himself, that the landlord 
find there that, though lowering the fran- | is to be rated and to pay the rates, and 
chise in certain cases, the Bill proposes to | that, nevertheless, the occupier is to exer- 
leave the £10 householder as he was be-| cise the franchise? Down to the year 
fore—to extend the franchise to occupiers | 1860, so far as I can judge, this new light 
of the yearly annual value of £6, but in- | had never broken upon the right hon. Gen- 
sisting as a test on a residence of two|tleman. For so many years the treatment 
years, and, moreover, that the occupier | of the compound-householders by the Le- 
should be rated during the time of such | gislature has been intolerable. If he has 
residence to all rates for the relief of the | paid his rates he has got no recoupment 

r of the parish or township to which he | from his landlord; yet no helping hand 
Scenaels Such was the Bill of 1854) has been extended to him in the Bills of 
in which this ridiculous, ‘‘ preposterous” | the right hon. Gentleman who now pleads 
principle of rating was upheld! I am|the woes and wrongs of the eompound- 
going to pass over the Bill of 1859, with | householder ; but now, for some reason, it 
which the right hon. Gentleman had no-|is discovered that gross inequality and 
thing to do, and I come to the Bill of 1860. | wickedness are attempted to be practised 
When that Bill was prepared I suppose | in saying that he is not to be enfranchised 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite as | unless he pays his rate. What an extra- 
prominent a member of the Government, | ordinary thing it is that this should only 
and took as active a part in framing it, as | now have oceurred to the right hon. Gen- 
he did the Bills of any previous time. | tleman! How was it that in 1860 it never 
Well, I find in a clause of the Bill of} occurred to him? So it is; all this never 
1860 that the occupier of premises within | oceurred to him before ; but now, in 1867, 
any city or borough of the clear annual | it does, when he is anxious to pass the Go- 
value of £6 and rated to the relief of the | vernment Reform Bill, and will do every- 
poor should be entitled to a vote. Was it| thing he possibly can to facilitate its pas- 
** preposterous” that under this Bill of|sage through Parliament! He does this 
1860 a man was to be exeluded unless he | by putting a ‘‘ gentle pressure’ upon the 
was rated in respect of occupation, and | Government to withdraw their clauses and 
that he was to have a vote precisely upon | promote others which he will bring for- 
the same terms as the votes now conferred | ward, and by finding out, for the first time, 
upon persons who occupy premises of the| what had never been discovered by any 
yearly value of £10? I am not discussing | other human being, that there is some in- 
questions which are not involved in the first | tolerable hardship in rating the occupier, 
Amendment ; but the right hon. Gen-| although in his own Bills he has made it 
tleman, in making a speech, which will | one essential provision that not the landlord 
no doubt produce a proper effect through-| but the occupier should be rated. I am 
out the country during the recess, mixed | sorry to have had to discuss at such great 
these and other matters up; and, for-| length so very dry, and perhaps difficult, a 
getting a promise he had made, entered | subject. We have seen what the law is 
into the whole question whether his new| with respect to these compound-house- 
suggested Reform Bill is better than| holders. Now, looking at what has been 
that of the Government, and whether! done before the Reform Act and since, and 
the clause he proposes is better than that|in the Bills to which the right hon. Gen- 
submitted by the Government. We have, | tleman has been a party, | ask whether 
then, in 1860, the determination of the | the alteration in the Bill which the right 
Government, of which the right hon. Gen- | hon. Gentleman now proposes is a just and 
tleman was a prominent Member, that | fair one? When youare granting a large 
there should be rating of the occupier and | measure of enfranchisement to persons liv- 
payment of rates and assessed taxes as | ing in houses of the lowest rental, is it not 
the condition of exercising the franchise, | right and proper to require that they should 
lowered as it was proposed to be to £6.| be rated to the relief of the poor and 
That was the “ preposterous” state of | pay their rates, rather than that they should 
things in 1860. I am not referring to all| pay something extra in the shape of rent 
the Amendments which have been placed | to the landlord? With regard to the al- 
upon the paper; I am on the single ques- | leged inequalities and the abstract question 
tion—is it consistent with former prin- | by whom the rates of the compound-house- 
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holders are paid, let us look at the facts. 
There is a contract between the landlord 
and the tenant, and the latter pays so 
much a week. Does the amount vary 
from time to time as the poor rates rise 
or fall? I apprehend not. It is a fixed 
sum ; but the amount of the composition 
changes according to the exigencies of 
the parish. Although the sum paid as rent 
includes the rate, I deny altogether that 
the rate is paid in the rent in the sense in 
which the term ‘‘ payment of rate ”’ is or- 
dinarily used. Without going any further 
into the question, I say that, in proposing 
that the occupier shall have a vote upon 
being rated and paying the rate, and that 
every facility shall be given him to get 
upon the rate book and to pay the rate, 
notwithstanding any obstruction offered by 
the landlord, the Government have adopted 
an old-established principle, and not, as 
the right hon. Gentleman would lead the 
House to suppose, an altogether new one, 
which is too ‘ preposterous’ to be acted 


upon. 

No hon. Member rising to address the 
House— 

Sir EDWARD BULLER said, he was 
greatly surprised at the indisposition evinced 
to diseuss adequately the provisions of the 
Bill. He had anxiously examined the whole 
question, and he had arrived at the conelu- 
sion that here was an attempt to reduce 
to nothing a great measure, not by clauses 
in the Bill, but by a reference to Acts of 
Parliament which were entirely alien to its 
object, and which had been passed entirely 
without reference to the question of the 
franchise. An important question might 
be asked. Where were we? We had 
been travelling at a railway pace under the 
dangerous guidance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer). What was really the great 
principle of the Bill? And what was there 
to prevent that right hon. Gentleman from 
accepting the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said the principle of the Bill was 
personal rating. He denied it. There 
would be many occupiers of houses, shops, 
and warehouses who were rated, and paid 
their rates, and yet were without votes. 
Still further would this principle of personal 
rating be abandoned if the lodger franchise 
were adopted. He had taken a course 
which the press had called both immoral 
and pusillanimous. He had been anxious 


that the Government should have the fullest 
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opportunity of laying their measure before 
the House; and looking to the language 
of a noble Earl in ‘‘ another place ”’"—look- 
ing also at the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer—having regard to the existing differ- 
ences of opinion, and being anxious to 
settle the question — he maintained that 
he had a right to say that the Govern- 
ment had agreed to submit themselves to 
the opinion of the House of Commons. 
For what was the language of the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government? He 
said the course of the Government was 
purely tentative. Well, what was the 
meaning of “ tentative?’’ Why this—that 
in a question of great difficulty, they threw 
themselves on the wisdom of Parliament, 
and called on Parliament to determine 
what should be the conditions under which 
the Bill should be passed. He (Sir Edward 
Buller) asserted that the principle of the 
Bill was household suffrage. It was house- 
hold suffrage, subject to such conditions 
as the wisdom of Parliament might impose. 
And the fact that it was so, only proved 
the truth of the adage that “reality was 
stranger than fiction.” If twelve months 
ago any prophet had foretold that a time 
would arrive when a Conservative Govern- 
ment would bring forward a Reform Bill 
based on household suffrage—if any per- 
son, donning the garb of prophecy, had 
ventured to address the hon. Member for 
Birmingham and said, ‘‘ If you look for 
the success of household suffrage and the 
dawn of your principles you must look to 
the Conservative quarter of the horizon” — 
any one venturing so to propheey would 
have been ridiculed and scouted, as having 
no attribute of a prophet, but insanity. 
In the language of the Cumman sybil— 
“ Via prima salutis, 

« Quod minimé reris, Graiaé pandetur ab urbe.” 

He could not understand why the Govern- 
ment, who had invited the House to assist 
them in introducing limitations into the Bill, 
should now say that this question of per- 
sonal rating was one of such vital impor- 
tance that it could not be abandoned. 
Having used the small influence which he 
possessed as a Parliamentary unit to pro- 
eure the consideration of the Bill, he felt 
exceedingly disappointed now with this 
decision. After the declarations of the 
Government, he thought the proper course 
for them to have adopted would have been to 
have stated that while they approved of the 
plan of personal rating they were willing 
to abandon it if the sense of the House was 
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against it. That they had failed to do this 
was a great disappointment to him and to 
every hon. Gentleman who desired the 
progress of the measure. It was not the 
declarations of the Government, but their 
actions, which induced the belief that they 
were prepared to adopt Amendments to 
the measure. The dual voting had been 
abandoned. [** Question! ”’] 

Mr. BAILEY rose to order. He con- 
sidered that the hon. Baronet was out of 
order in referring to the principle of dual 
voting, which had no reference to the 
clause under discussion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the clause 
opened up the whole question of the borough 
franchise, and it was open to any hon. 
Member, in discussing it, to compare the 
different plans that had been introduced. 

Sir EDWARD BULLER: The scheme 
of the Government had been properly 
characterized as a double-faced scheme, 
having one Conservative and one Liberal 
aspect, and appealing on different and con- 
flicting grounds to the support of both 
sides of the House. Some of the Members 
of the present Government were remark- 
able for their literary lure; now it appeared 
to him that they had now set up a Pagan 
divinity, had done him into modern English, 


and had presented him to the House in the 


shape of a Reform Bill. This idol, with 
its two faces, had, however, met with sorry 
treatment at the hands of its worshippers. 
The duality of its faces had been destroyed 
—they had knocked out both itseyes, and he 
was inclined to think that, before they had 
done with it, there would be hardly one of 
its Conservative features that would not 
be so maimed and battered as to be alto- 
gether past recognition. He would not 
travel over the ground so well occupied by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire ; but he considered that 
one of the principal objections to the mea- 
sure was that the compound-householders 
could not get upon the register without an 
additional payment over and above the 
rates that were due, and that this payment 
afforded an opening for an enormous 
amount of corruption. The electioneering 
agent would place upon the register the 
poorest and least independent among the 
whole constituency, so that the very men 
whom the House most wished to exclude 
would be admitted, while those whom they 
most wished to admit would be excluded. 
The barriers raised by the Bill were, in his 
opinion, utterly insufficient. The fancy 
franchises were quite valueless to counteract 
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the democratic portions of the Bill, and on 
every ground he felt constrained to support 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE could not a 
with the hon. Baronet who had last ad- 
dressed the House in thinking that the 
Bill was very wide in itsscope. If he were 
of that opinion, he should regard it much 
more favourably than he did at present. 
No one would gainsay the truth of the 
assertion that the task of satisfactorily 
settling the question of Parliamentary Re. 
form was one of extraordinary difficulty, 
and had led to repeated failures ; and some 
hon. Gentlemen might, perhaps, shelter 
themselves behind such an admission from 
the reproaches to which their own repeated 
failures had exposed them. Now, he was 
disposed to inquire whether those failures 
were to be ascribed to something inherent 
in the question of Reform—something com- 
plex and inscrutable, with which the human 
mind could searcely grapple—or whether 
they were not the result of the manner in 
which the subject had been approached ? 
If the former assumption were correct, 
failure could be easily accounted for ; but 
if the latter were the true cause, the House 
would certainly bring upon itself the well- 
merited contempt of the country, and would 
forfeit the confidence reposed in them. He 
believed that the people of this country 
had endeavoured to ascertain why it was 
that the question of Reform had made so 
little progress ; that they had mastered the 
subject, and had arrived at a conclusion 
upon it. For his own part he had always 
held the opinion that this was in reality a 
question of the simplest character, and that 
there was only one way of settling it, 
although he confessed that the events of 
the last and the present Session had so 
perplexed him that at times he found it 
required no ordinary effort to retain his 
original belief. He acknowledged that 
after listening to the speeches of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and more especially 
to those of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he had frequently left the House 
much oppressed with what appeared to him 
to be a manifest want of comprehension, 
and with very exalted notions respecting 
the powers of the right hon, Gentleman ; 
and he had sometimes fallen—though ouly 
for the moment—into the not uncommon 
error of imagining that wise men were 
seldom, if ever, understood by plain mortals, 
and that to be unintelligible was one of the 
most certain indications of wisdom. He 
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had only recovered his equanimity on dis- 
covering that he was not singular in his 
inability to comprehend the meaning of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Friends. It | 
was a matter of congratulation that the 
Reform discussions this Session had been 





made the measure something worse than 
valueless as a Reform Bill—the Govern- 
ment were determimed to stand. In his 
opinion the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form was one of the simplest character. 
When the working classes—that was to 





greatly facilitated by the cireumstance that | say, the great mass of the people in town 
no one thought of maintaining that the | and country—asked for Parliamentary Re- 
people of these kingdoms did not want Par- | form it was well understood that they were 
liamentary Reform. That they did want | asking for an extension of the franchise. 
it was recognised by all—even by hon. | In their judgment the extension of the suf- 
Gentlemen opposite, who had refused to|frage was the very essence of Reform. 
recognise it long after it had become per- | The question, then, was how the House 
fectly clear to everybody except themselves, | should meet that demand on the part of 
At the present crisis, however, it was im- the working classes. The parties in the 


’ ment of the question than there had been 





portant to recollect the obstinacy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite last year upon this 
point; and, bearing that in mind, it was 
obviously necessary to receive their pro- 
posals with caution and reserve. The 
Tory party had, in defiance of the most 
overwhelming evidence, persisted in deny- 
ing that the country was in favour of Re- 
form ; and they had done this not from 
incapacity to judge of the wishes of the 
country, but because they themselves were 
opposed to Reform. After persevering in 
that course as long as they could do so 
without endangering the public peace, they 
turned round and announced that they had 
discovered the true solution of the question. 
They had contrived to get into office ; and 
then, acting in consequence of pressure to 
which they must either succumb or sacrifice 
their places, they had brought in a Bill. 
Let not hon. Gentlemen opposite, however, 
suppose that he even insinuated that they 
had abandoned their hostility to Reform. 
On the contrary, he gave them credit for 
the most remarkable consistency on this 
point, and for an unalterable determination 
to defeat the objects of those who are Re- 
formers in the sense in which the words 
were understood by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of these kingdoms. It 
was most important at the present crisis to 
keep in view the fact, now that the Tory 
party had brought in what was termed a 
Reform Bill, that there was no more agree- 
ment between them and the Liberal party, 
or the country generally, as to the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern the settle- 


at any former period. In proof of this 
Statement he needed only to refer to the 
present measure, by the leading principles 
of which—namely, the personal payment of 
rates, the two years’ residential qualitica- 
tion, and the provision for voting papers, 
or, in other words, by every provision which 
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House at that moment might be divided 
into those who advocated a limited exten- 
sion of the suffrage because they could 
not help it, and those who advocated a 
wide extension on principle. The Bill 
before the House rendered it plain that 
those who were in favour of restrictions 
were represented by the Gentlemen sitting 
on the Treasury Bench ; and the dangers 
and difficulties which encumbered the 
question of Reform were solely attribut- 
able to what appeared to be the insuper- 
able objection of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to sanction such an extension of the fran- 
chise as would be accepted even as a 
temporary settlement of the question. The 
lateral and faney franchises, the checks 
and counterpoises, the philosophical theo- 
ries about the franchise being a trust, 
and about the excellence of the British 
Constitution, depending on the incon- 
gruity of the electoral system, had all 
been schemes invented to prevent the 
House arriving at a simple issue in 
respect to this subject. The party oppo- 
site objected on principle to any suffrage 
which might have the effect of opening for 
a considerable number of working men a 
straight and smooth passage to the poll- 
ing-booth. He was, however, certain 
that no dexterity, however great, could 
check the onward march of Reform; and 
it would be unbecoming the dignity of 
Parliament to accept a Bill which, besides 
being of an ambiguous and doubtful 
character, amounted to an evasion of a 
simple and righteous demand—even if the 
Reformers in that House should fancy that 
by some ulterior process, which would, 
however, entangle them in fresh complica- 
tions, they might be able to turn the 
tables on their opponents, and get the 
better of them by the exercise of superior 
cunning. The first thing that those who 
undertook to settle the question of Reform 
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had to do was to establish a character for 
sincerity and plain dealing. There was 
only one way of settling the Reform ques- 
tion, and that was by extending the fran- 
chise ; and though there might be diversity 
of opinion as to the form and degree of 
the extension, there existed great unani- 
mity on the point that the extension 
should be considerable, and that the crea- 
tion of votes should not be left to any 
chance agency whatever. According to 
the plan of the Government, every man 
who lived in @ house should exercise the 
right of voting if he personally paid his 
rates. There were multitudes of persons 
living in houses under a certain value who 
were debarred from the right of voting, 
and were most deeply interested in the 
settlement of this question of Reform. 
These were the very persons to whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer affected to 
offer the franchise, though he proposed as 
necessary for its attainment a condition al- 
most impossible to be complied with ; for 
in the case of the municipal franchise the 
direct payment of rates had proved almost 
a complete barrier against obtaining the 
franchise. He could not understand how 
any one favourable to such a liberal exten- 
sion of the franchise as was necessary for 
the settlement of the Reform question 
could sanction a Bill like the present. He 
thought that in no case should the personal 
payment of rates be necessary ; and there- 
fore he should vote for the Amendment, 
believing it to be easential to the further 
progress of Reform, believing it to be pro- 
posed in a spirit of sincerity and wisdom, 
and hoping that it might prove the fortu- 
nate means of bringing together the friends 
of Reform, who, unless he was greatly 
deceived, formed the majority of that 
House, 

Mr. KENDALL said, that as regarded 
this question of Reform, he was desirous 
to place on record his justification for the 
step he was about to take. So far as his 
individual opinions went, he was very sorry 
when he heard that the Government had 
thought it necessary to bring in a Reform 
Bill. In 1859, when a Reform Bill was 
brought forward by a Conservative Go- 
vernment, he opposed it, for he thought it 
came badly from them. That Government 
lost office, and was succeeded by one under 
the Premiership of Lord Palmerston ; and 
when he (Mr. Kendall) looked round the 
House and saw Lord Palmerston, he used 
to think that the noble Lord was the best 
Conservative in the House—that he was 
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the only man who knew how to manage 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr, 
Bright). He knew how to thwart himn— 
and hence the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham entertained for him as much hatred 
as one man could harbour towards another, 
Before the noble Lord died, a coalition 
had taken place between the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire and the 
hon. Member for Birmingham —a very 
powerful combination he was quite ready 
to admit ; but as so long as the noble Lord 
lived it was unsuccessful. But no sooner 
was the noble Lord lost to the country than 
the question of Reform assumed another 
phase, and the Bill of last year was the 
consequence, The real author of that Bill, 
as of the present Bill, was the hon. Mem. 
ber for Birmingham. But for that coalition 
there would have been no Reform Bill—no 
Reform League—no meeting in [Hyde Park, 
or in Trafalgar Square, The Bill of last 
year was lost, and a new state of cireum- 
stances had arisen, and he (Mr. Kendall) 
found himself placed in a situation of some 
embarrassment. He could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that there were very many 
sensible, hard-headed, unyielding Conser- 
vatives who were of a different opinion now 
from that which they had expressed when 
they saw that there was no desire for Re- 
form. Things were very different now, 
they argued ; and as there was a deep- 
rooted feeling of discontent planted in the 
minds of men, it was desirable that a large 
measure of Reform should be introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, whose motives 
should be above suspicion. The Govern- 
ment introduced a large measure of Reform. 
Then it became necessary for him to ask 
himself, ‘* What shall I do?” He held 
very strong Conservative opinions. When 
he met his constituents, who were a very 
independent body of men, three or four 
months ago, he told them that he earnestly 
hoped that the Government would not 
bring in a Reform Bill, and that they would 
not take the speeches delivered at the 
meetings that had been held represented 
the opinions of a large proportion of the 
people ; but he added, that if the Govern- 
ment should in theie discretion determine 


to bring in a Reform Bill, they would find 
that he had changed his opinions, at least 
that he had supported the Government. He 
(Mr. Kendall) had been anxious to test 
whether all the appeals that had been made 
to the people and for the people were 


genuine or not. He had heard the other 
evening that the hon. Member for Birming- 
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ham and the right hon. Member for South | 


Lancashire, at a meeting held in the house 
of the latter, had tried to strangle the Bill 
before it got to the second reading ; and 
from the same quarter he had heard phrases 
which struck him as peculiar, such as an 
“unskilled peasantry,” the ‘‘ substrata,”’ 
and shortly afterwards the “ residuum.” 
He should like to know what some of the 
lower orders would think when they heard 
of such terms being applied to them by 
Members of Parliament? He had asso- 
ciated during the last forty years with all 
classes of his countrymen, and his honest 
belief was that household suffrage would 
bring in a large number of men, honest, 
simple-minded (using the word in the best 
sense), who in disposing of their votes 
would look to men of respectability and 
character, and would vote for them in pre- 
ference to excitable men. But this did not 
suit hon. Gentlemen opposite. He protested 
against the franchise being dealt with as 
if it were to be put up to a Dutch auction. 
He did not think that such a course was 
dignified. There was this thing to be said 
for household suffrage—that it presented 
something simple and intelligible, and that 
could not easily be mystified. In large 
towns a workman, who was a good work- 
man, need not to seek for work, for he was 
known, and respected, and employed ; and 
therefore the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to such a man having fre- 
quently to change his residence in order 
to follow his work was futile. He was 
satisfied that the whole question of Reform 
had been brought about by agitation in the 
country; but still, if Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters thought that they ought to give the 
franchise to the working classes, he 
thought that they ought to go to some 
good resting-point; and, in his opinion, the 
resting-point which they had chosen was a 
very good one. He understood this point 
to be household suffrage, accompanied by 
residence and payment of rates. He hoped 
that the Government would stick to their 
colours so far as the main points of the 
Bill were concerned, and that they would 
rather go to the country than be driven 
into adopting any course which they did 
not think was a right one. At the same 
time, he hoped that they would be ready 
to cede points which did not involve any 
principle ; and he was sure if they acted 
in this way that they might either carry 
their measure, or, in the event of defeat, 
appeal with success to the country. 
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it was absolutely necessary, in dealing 
with the Amendment now under considera- 
tion, that it should not be regarded as an 
isolated proposal for dispensing with the 
personal payment of rates, but as combined 
with the subsequent Amendment, by which 
no householder below £5 a year of rate- 
able value should be admitted to vote at 
all. The two modes of extending the 
suffrage, which were offered on the Oppo- 
site sides of the House, must be considered 
each as a whole. The Government pro- 
posed household suffrage absolutely un- 
limited by any test of value, but subject 
to the conditions that the house should be 
rated and the rates thereon paid by the 
occupier. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), 
on the other hand, proposed that the suf- 
frage should be given to such householders 
only as were rated at £5 a year and up- 
wards, but that the payment of the rates 
thereon should equally qualify the voter, 
whether it was made by the landlord or 
the occupier. In the whole course of along 
Parliamentary experience he had never 
felt himself in a more unsatisfactory posi- 
tion ; because he could give an unqualified 
approval to neither of the two alternatives. 
He nevertheless felt bound to deal with 
them in the best way he could, for he 
concurred in the opinion, so generally 
expressed, that it was most desirable that 
the question of Reform should be settled 
during the present Session. He did not 
profess to be a believer in Reform in the 
sense of believing that of the varied and 
sometimes conflicting forces which gave 
impulse to the great and complicated ma- 
chine of English Government, it was the 
popular portion which most required to be 
strengthened at the time ; nor in the sense 
of believing that any Reform which they 
were likely to pass would produce, or have 
any tendency to produce, improvement in 
the composition or quality of that House, 
or in the thoughtfulness, wisdom, and im- 
partiality of its iegislation—still less that 
it would tend towards greater sagacity and 
self-control in defining clearly, and main- 
taining steadily, the limits between due 
watchfulness over the Executive Govern- 
ment, and that usurpation, to which popular 
assemblies are prone, of arrogating to 
themselves Executive functions. But he 


still recognised the position in which he 
found the country ; and, as a practical man, 
he admitted the pressure of facts. He saw 
the position into which Parliament and the 
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country had been brought, and he was 
ready to accept the remedy to which emi- 
nent men on both sides of the House 
had committed themselves—that of Par- 
liamentary Reform. This being so, when 
he said that he would accept Reform as 
the remedy, he intended to do so frankly 
and fairly. Ile did not desire to go very 
far or very fast on what he thought a 
doubtful road, and he did especially desire 
to make the resting-place, wherever they 
stopped, a safe one; but, with this con- 
sideration in view, and even especially on 
account of it, he wished that whatever was 
given, should be given without grudging, 
and not ina manner which might suggest 
a doubt whether they were pretending to 
give what was, in fact, withheld; and, 
above all, he was unwilling to incur the 
risk of introducing provisions by way of 
safeguard, which were charged with ele- 
ments of discord and irritation, and would 
contain in them, from the very beginning, the 
seeds of their own dissolution. Approach- 
ing this subject in this frame of mind, he 
was not satisfied with the Bill of the Go- 
vernment, which, with reference to the bo- 
rough franchise especially—that franchise 
being for the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion, in effect the Bill—failed to satisfy 
the conditions which he had laid down. It 
seemed to him that, with remarkable infe- 
licity, it combined faults which apparently 
were inconsistent with each other; but they 
were not such as to neutralize each other 
and to produce some middle term, but 
such as would develop their own mis- 
chiefs independently, but not without mu- 
tual aggravation. He was in dread of 
this Bill, because it was grudging, and 
because it was lavish; because it was timid, 
and because it was rash ; because it irri- 
tated by capricious and unnecessary re- 
strictions, and because, at the same time, 
it put weapons into the hands of the very 
men whom it irritated, and tempted them 
to sweep away the restrictions, and pro- 
bably, in the heat of contest, a great 
deal more. The suffrage which this Bill 
professed to confer was household suffrage 
absolutely unlimited, and descending to 
the meanest cabin which could be used as 
a human habitation, subject only to a cer- 
tain condition as to rates. But this condi- 
tion had no reference to the amount of 
rates as a test of value, but only to a ques- 
tion wholly collateral and governed by 
considerations of social convenience — 
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namely, the question whether the occupier | 


paying the rates, as he must, in one form 
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or the other, did, in fact, pay them in the 
shape of rent to his landlord, or directly to 
the parish collector. The answer to this 
question would depend on no uniform role, 
but sometimes on local Acts of Parliament, 
and more often on the special and varying 
cireumstances of each borough, and of 
every separate parish within it, and on 
the judgment, or it might be the caprice, 
or the political bias of each parish vestry, 
adopting, rejecting, and adopting again, as 
they might think fit, the provisions of the 
Small Tenements Act, and thus in neigh. 
bouring boroughs, and even in adjoining 
parishes of the same borough, there would 
be men of equal position unequally treated 
in this respect. Nor would this inequality be 
ordinarily corrected by enabling the house- 
holder whose rates were paid by the landlord 
—the compound-householder as he was 
called—to claim to be himself rated, and 
thereby to acquire a vote. He would claim 
under disadvantage, and even under the 
direct pecuniary penalty of having to pay 
more than the amount of the composition, 
which alone could be recovered from the 
landlord, without in turn fining him. The 
end of all this would be that, except under 
special stimulus, the numbers claiming 
would not be great; but when passions were 
excited, or corruption was at work, it would 
be easy to flood the register with voters, 
who, whatever else they might do, would 
combine as one man to get rid of all restric- 
tions which depended on rating. Probably 
two years would not elapse before this 
Reform of the Conservative party would 
be found to have ended in household suf- 
frage pure and unlimited, and wholly un- 
connected with rating in any form. He 
could not therefore support the proposal of 
the Government in its present form; but 
must look for some amendment of it. 
There was in the House a prevalent opi- 
nion, in which he did not altogether con- 
eur, that the Government Bill should be 
accepted as the instrument by which 
Reform was to be effected, and that even 
those who most disapproved of its provisions 
should endeavour rather to remodel them, 
than to reject the Bill and begin de novo. 
He doubted whether this had been wise ; 
whether time had not been lost; and 
whether, in dealing in Committee with 
fragmentary and partial Amendments of 
which the mutual connection was not al- 
ways clear, we might not drift into legis- 
lation less clear and less consistent than 
if the original conception and the ultimate 
development of the measure had pro- 
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eeeded from the same mind and had been 
governed on the eame principles; and he 
was quite sure that even if the second 
reading was allowed to paas, it would have 
been very advantageous if at a subsequent 
stage ; but still, before the discussion was 
reduced to one of mere clauses in Com- 
mittee, the subject of the borough fran- 
chise could have been presented to the 
House as a whole. For that reason he 
should have been glad if his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Exeter 
(Mr. Coleridge) had moved the Instruction 
of which notice had been given. Having 
gone into Committee, however, hon. Mem- 
bers must make the best of their position. 
He could not himself expect to obtain such 
an enactment as he should entirely ap- 
prove ; but in the proposals of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), taken to- 
gether as a whole, he saw something more 
hopeful than in that of the Government— 
a definite point below which there should 
be no rating of the occupier, and no voting 
for him under any circumstances, would be 
at least intelligible—not capable of capri- 
cious variatiou, and not establishing a per- 
petual blister of irritation ; while it would 
remove the most dangerous part of the new 
voters. The removal of the necessity for 
personal payment of rates above that limit 
would be the removal of a security of which 
the importance was, in his opinion, greatly 
exaggerated, and even in the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, where compound- 
householders existed, it was the source 
of serious evil. He thought the £5 an- 
nual rating limit would be likely to en- 
dure for many years ; but he saw nothing 
in the proposition of the Government which 
would prevent its being assailed with suc- 
cess next year. It was impossible for him, 
holding as he did these views, to hesitate 
a moment as to the way he should vote. 
Tle regretted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have stated that it was 
impossible for the Government to accept 
the proposal of the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire on the ground that it 
was ineonsistent with the principle of the 
Bill. There were two ways in which a 
Government might deal with questions of 
this nature. Thua, a strong Government 


which had long considered a certain sub- 
ject might bind up its existence with a 
certain definite point, and consider an ad- 
verse vote as a Vote of Want of Confidence. 
But when a Government was confessedly 
in a minority, having assumed the Govern- 
ment under very difficult circumstances, 
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and having brought forward a Reform Bill, 
with respect to which, its manipulation and 
ultimate form, they had avowedly called 
the House of Commons into counsel, it 
would be no disgrace to them if they had 
declined to pin their existence upon the fate 
of one or two of the provisions of that Bill. 
Such a course was unnecessary, and was 
not required by their honour. But he 
must confess, with all the regard he felt 
for the Government, he could not allow 
himself to be affected, so far as his vote 
was concerned, by the consequences of a 
defeat which had been held out by the 
Government. Amongst all the claims 
which the Members of the Administration 
had to his confidence, he certainly should 
not put in the most prominent place the 
manner in which they were endeavouring 
to deal with the question of Reform. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sure the 
House would grant him a few minutes of 
their attention whilst he stated the object 
of the Amendment which he had placed 
upon the paper. He confessed he should 
have been released from a position of great 
difficulty if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
him a definite answer to the question he 
had put to him in the earlier part of the 
evening. He must say he felt some diffi- 
culty in voting against the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire while those restrictions 
in respect to the compound-householders 
were allowed to remain in the Bill. If 
the answer of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to his question had been in the 
affirmative, he should unhesitatingly have 
voted against the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire, beeause he decidedly objected 
to the restrictions which a portion of that 
Amendment would impose upon all those 
who were rated under £5. A great deal 
had been said about the disfranchisement 
of certain classes under the Government 
Bill; but he thought that a much greater 
disfranchisement was proposed by the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire. If 
facilities were given to the compound- 
householders to get their names upon the 
register in the way it had been suggested, 
he believed that a great number would be 
added to the constituency ; whereas, if the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for* South Lancashire were 
accepted, no householder rated below the 
line of £5 could by any possibility obtain 
[Commntitee—Clause 3. 
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a place upon the register. He therefore 
looked upon the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman as a disfranchising clause. 
The first Amendment placed hon. Members 
in a position of great difficulty, because, -if 
earried, it would seriously interfere with 
the principles of the Bill, and would there- 
fore endanger its passing. What had 
been the history of rating as regarded 
£10 oceupiers under the Act of 1852? 
By that Act every voter was required to 
pay the rates due in April before July ; 
but by another Act he was only required 
to pay the rates due up to the previous 
January. The Reform Act of 1832 also 
contained a clause which enacted that, 
where the owner was rated and paid the 
poor rates, the occupier should be entitled 
to have his name placed upon the register 
upon paying or tendering the full amount 
of his rates ; and thus he had to pay his 
rates twice over, which was a serious hard- 
ship. Then eame the Compounders Act, 
which enabled compound-householders to 
have their names placed once for all upon 
the register by paying the amount of the 
compound-rates, instead of, as formerly, 
the full rate ; and this was a point that he 
trusted the Government would concede in 
reference to the present Bill. He did not 
desire to interfere with the wish of the 
Government in respect to personal rating. 
What he wanted was to avoid putting the 
compound-householder in the position of 
paying a fine. When paying his rent he 
also in effect paid his rate. If therefore 
he was called to pay the rate in order to 
qualify himself for the suffrage, they would 
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give notice to the owner, who should be 
again called upon to pay the composition 
rate. Now, this arrangement was one 
that would import great difficulty into the 
question, because there would be, on the 
one hand, the occupier paying the full rate, 
and, on the other, the owner paying the 
composition rate. He was sure that the 
mode of carrying out the proposal of the 
Government would be much facilitated if 
they gave way on this point. In reference 
to the £5 rating Amendment, he could 
state that in the borough he represented 
the Government Bill would qualify 11,000 
additional voters, of whom practically not 
more than 7,000 or 8,000 would come 
upon the register ; but if the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire were carried, the 
effect would be that 5,000 or 6,000 would 
be disfranchised and no longer qualified to 
be put on the register. That was the rea- 
son why he thought the Bill of the Govern- 
ment so elastic and so expansive; and that 
though it contained some strong restric- 
tions which ought to be got rid of, yet it 
would afford a wider base than the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire. On that ground 
he felt anxious that they should come to 
some arrangement on the question, and not 
again make the same mistake they made 
in 1859—throwing the Bill overboard—and 
then having another Government bringing 
in another Bill in the next Session only to 
be shelved in its turn, thus getting no fur- 
ther on with Reform than they had done 
years before. The country desired a 
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really be calling on him to pay the rate | settlement of the question ; and although 


twice over. 
they were imposing, and said that the 
compound-householder should only be com- 
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If they took away the fine| the Government had not given them so 


liberal a measure as they would have 
wished, yet it was one which was capable 


pelled to pay a compound rate, the Govern- | of expansion, and might be made accept- 
ment would be doing away with a great | able to the country. 


grievance in regard to the compounder, 
and allow him to obtain the franchise easily 
and without those restrictions which were 
so objectionable. In the new clause re- 
specting compound-householders it was 
proposed, when the overseer received the 
claim, that he should insert the name of 
the oceupier on the rate book ; the over- 
seer then would give notice to the owner 
that the occupier had claimed ; and thence- 
forth the owner would be discharged from 
his liability. It was further set forth that 
the occupier should be enabled to deduct 
from his rent the composition rate; while 
another clause provided that if the occupier 
did not pay the rate the overseer should 


Mr. Hibbert 





Cotonen BARTTELOT said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oldham, who 
had just sat down, had put the case before 
the House in a practical light, which was 
more than could be said of many of the 
apeakers they had heard that night. He 
had hoped that the House, or at any rate 
that the independent Members of the 
House, had fully determined, if possible, 
to come to some amicable and just settle- 
ment of this important question; though 
he could not say the speech delivered by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tralee (The O’Donoghue) was calculated 
to effect that object. That hon. Gen- 
tleman had said everything he could to 
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upbraid and abuse hon. Members on the 
Ministeria! side of the House for doing 
what they believed to be right on this sub- 
ject, with a view to the peace and happi- 
ness of the country. But surely if they 
had formerly done wrong, and now evinced 
a disposition to meet the views of our fel- 
low-countrymen who were anxious for Re- 
form, and saw that the time had arrived 
when an endeavour should be made to 
settle the question, they ought not to be 
upbraided for attempting to do that which 
would tend to produce the peace, hap- 
piness, and tranquillity of the coun- 
try. Many topics had been urged that 
night which would have been more ap- 
propriate on the debate on the second 
reading. The Question now before the 
Committee was that of the borough 
franchise ; and with regard to that, he 
might say that they were all agreed 
that the franchise ought to be lowered, 
the only question being how it was to 
be done. The Government proposed one 
plan for doing it; the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire another. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed an Amendment which, if carried, 
would overthrow the main proposition of 
the Government—namely, rating and resi- 
dence. By that principle he believed the 
Government and its supporters were de- 
termined to abide, though they were willing 
to give way on other points. They be- 
lieved that rating and residence were ab- 
solutely necessary and essential. To them 
they intended firmly to adhere; but on 
other points they were liberally dis- 
posed to give way to the opposite side of 
the House. He hoped that the proposi- 
tions which had been made by his right 
hon. Friend the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer, would be found to be just and fair. 
A great deal had been said about com- 
pound-householders, and no doubt it was a 
very important question. They ranged 
from £30 in some boroughs to £5 in 
others. Originally the composition was 
for houses from £6 to £20 per annum ; 
but by many local acts the amount ranged 
in various boroughs so high 4s from £10 
to £30. Now, he thought the system of 
compounding was altogether a mistake— 
that it was bad in principle—unjust in its 
effect —and ought to be entirely done away 
with, When the Parochial Assessment 
Act was passed the right of compounding 
ought to have been got rid of as being unjust 
in principle and bad in practice. As was 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire, there were upwards of 5,000 
compound-householders in Lambeth on the 
register, while those in Camberwell were not 
on the register, and therefore had no votes ; 
and he perfectly agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman when he said it was unjust 
to leave it to the local authorities to de- 
cide, and it was therefore high time that 
something should be done to alter the law 
in that respect. In Lambeth the local 
rates were excessively high, and as the 
Committee was aware, the county rate 
was becoming a very serious matter. He 
found from a correct Return of the amount 
of rates collected in Lambeth that there 
was collected for the poor rate, £92,904, of 
which £10,616 was for the county rate, 
and £17,260 for the police rate, making 
in all £92,904 collected upon the poor 
rate. He would not take the other rates, 
Well, how did the system of compounding 
work in Lambeth? In Lambeth, for house 
property, 20 per cent is deducted from 
the rateable value, which reduced a £30 
house to £24; and the compound-house- 
holder was only rated at one-half that 
amount; therefore, he was rated at £12 
only instead of £24. The consequence of 
which was that the parish of Lambeth paid 
the poor rate ou that composition, house- 
holders over £30 paying the full amount, 
and compounders paying at the rate of 
only one-half. Therefore, with regard to 
the county and the police rates, those rates 
were paid by the parish over again, be- 
cause the people compounding had only 
paid a certain amount of their rate. As 
everybody knew, the county rate was a 
fixed sum asked for upon the parish, and, 
consequently, if these people paid only 
one-half, the rest was distributed over the 
whole parish, and the parish had to pay 
over again what the compound-householder 
ought to have paid. If they abolished 
the compounding system there would be 
no pretext for saying that the smaller oc- 
cupiers would have to pay a fine if they 
wished to get the suffrage. It was the 
same in many other cases ; and therefore 
it was that he said that the compound sys- 
tem was unjust and unfair, and should be 
abolished altogether. Then, with regard 
to the Small Tenements Act, which ap- 
plied to houses of £6 and under, every 
one who was acquainted with its working 
must admit that it was a law which bene- 
fited the landlord and not the poor man; 
because every one knew that a man was 
charged with the full amount of the rates 
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in his rent. The man, therefore, who 
came upon the register by this Bill should 
deduct from his rent the full amount of 
the rates he had been called upon to pay ; 
and where, then, was the injustice com- 
plained of? 1f they lowered the franchise 
down to household suffrage they had a 
right to say, in the words of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field, that the man who exercised the 
privilege should be a respectable man and 
not a wanderer. Calling upon him to pay 
rates was no injustice to him, but the pay- 
ment showed that he was a fit and proper 
person to exercise the franchise ; and if 
this Bill was carried, it would be a great 
boon to the country. He hoped his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would persevere in his course with 
regard to the rating and residence clause ; 
if he did, and put his horse straight at the 
fence, his following would be large ; but if 
he swerved, it would be impossible to say 
what it would be. If he persevered, 
which he was sure would be the case, 
he would be followed by a large number, 
and he would then carry to a successful 
issue a Bill for which he would deserve the 
thanks of the House, and for which he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would re- 
ceive the gratitude of the country. 

Mr. COLERIDGE thought it would 
now be admitted that at last they had a 
clear and intelligible issue to debate and 
go to a division upon. Whatever might 
have been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to 
the difficulty in understanding the terms of 
the Instruction which stood on the notice 
paper on Monday last, but his difficulty was 
not shared by the Secretary of State for 
India or the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire, who both said it tendered a distinct 
and intelligible issue— though the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he could not understand 
it. At all events, the issue now before 
them was short, clear and distinct. Every- 
body could understand what they were 
going to vote upon that night, and he sup- 
posed that every hon. Member had made 
up his mind pretty well what his vote 
should be. But he much regretted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have thought fit to make that the articulus 
stantis aut cadentis Administrationis ; for 
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great misfortune also if it were not passed 
by the present Government. He would 
support the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
not from the slightest desire to change the 
side of the House on which he sat—[*“ Oh, 
oh! ’’] What! Did hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite forget what occurred last year? 
Were they utterly incredulous as to the 
possibility of tendering Amendments to the 
Government without having a factious ob- 
ject in view? They could scarcely, after 
their own conduct last year, receive such 
a statement with taunts of incredulity, 
Why should they taunt him? Was it the 
recollection of their conduct last year? He 
thought better of hon. Gentlemen, and 
repeated that those on his (the Opposition) 
side of the House would support the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire with no desire 
to cross the floor of the House, but because 
while they were bound in common honesty 
and consistency to obtain, if possible, a 
liberal measure, they were equally bound, 
in common honesty and consistency, to 
refuse any measure that did not bear that 
character. He perfectly agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) t'sat this sub- 
ject ought to be dealt with broadly, and 
not, as he believed the hon. Member ex- 
pressed it, in any pettifogging spirit. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would also 
probably agree with him in the opinion 
that broad views were apt to become 
shallow unless founded upon something 
like an- intelligent comprehension of the 
facts of the case, and a complete mastery 
of the whole of the details. It might, 
therefore, tend to clear the view of the 
question if they ascertained fully what 
objects they desired to achieve by the 
Bill now before the House, and if they 
ascertained whether the Bill and the clause, 
in their unamended shape, would be likely 
to effect the object they had in view. Now, 
probably, all desired an extension of the 
franchise—at all events, hon. Gentlemen 
sitting near him required a considerable 
lowering of the franchise. And that for 
many reasons. First of all, there had 
grown up since 1832 a great body ef the 
people, whom they on that side of the 
House believed to be fit to exercise the 
franchise, and which had not been extended 
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constituents who had sent them to that 
House as their representatives expected 
them at least to do something to attain 
that object. 
the requirements to which he had alluded 
ought to pass, no Bill ought to be accepted 
if it failed to meet these requirements. 
Now, he ventured to think that as long as 
the clause they were discussing continued 
in its unamended form, these requirements 
were not met. He believed, however, 
that they would be met if the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire were 
adopted. It was upon these grounds that 
he accepted these Amendments, believing 
that they would make the measure satis- 
factory, and one which the country would 
readily accept. And it was clear, to his mind 
at least, that by the present clause in its 
unamended form, and by the 34th clause, 
which must be taken in connection with it, 
that a large number of persons who were 
entitled to the franchise would still be ex- 
cluded by the operation of this Bill. There- 
fore, for the reasons he had given, he said 
the Bill ought not to pass. A good deal 
had been said—he was not going to 
detain the House on the subject—about 
the operation of those two clauses on those 
householders who paid their rates in their 
rent. It was said that they would have 
to pay a larger sum for rates than they 
did now if they desired to exercise the 
franchise. That was a point which lay 
upon the surface of the Bill. It had been 
denominated a fine upon the tenant; but 
that was a merely verbal matter, and he 
would not detain the House upon it 
now. The only answers to the state- 
ment had been made by the President 
of the Poor Law Board, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, and 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sussex. As far as he could under- 
stand their answer, it was that this was 
no objection, inasmuch as the operation 
of the Small Tenements Act would be 
applied to this Bill, and as applied to 
this Bill, whatever a tenant so paid, he 
would be entitled to deduct from the 
payment to his landlord. But, whatever 
else the Bill did, it could not do. that, 
because that would most distinctly be a 
fine upon the landlord ; because, by the 
hypothesis the landlord had already com- 
pounded for his rates, he already paid 
them; and to make him pay over again 
would certainly be a fine upon him for 
that which he had not got but which some 
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one else had obtained. He thought, how- 


ever, that the question was one not worth 
much discussion, inasmuch os it was, after 
all, merely a verbal one. It was evident 
that more money would have to be paid by 
such person, if he desired to vote, than 
was paid by him before, and that that was 
the fact was evident from the Report of 
the House of Lords’ Committee, from which 
his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General had quoted that evening, so that, 
in point of fact, those clauses would ex- 
clude many persons from claiming the 
franchise to which they were otherwise en- 
titled. He ventured to submit that it was 
idle to argue that that ought not to be the 
ease, because they knew that, in point of 
fact, it would be so if this Bill passed. 
They must deal with men as they found 
them. Living as they did among the 
friends of Romulus it was idle to argue 
questions as if they had to do with the 
citizens of Plato’s Politeia. The answer 
was merely a verbal one. If by paying 
the rates men were still excluded who 
ought to be admitted, the mischief was 
done which ought not to be done, and 
ground for future agitation was laid which 
ought not to be laid—a result which might 
be avoided, he believed, by the adoption 
of the Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire. But, further, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made that the very ground upon which 
the Bill was recommended to the great 
Tory party, of which he had told the House 
last year he was the Leader, and of which 
this year he was the honoured, trusted, he 
might almost say the worshipped Minister. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
assure his friends that there was no cause 
of alarm, that though a rush of new voters 
might result from the Bill at Stoke-upon- 
Trent and some other large towns, yet, on 
the whole—taking the whole country— 
the operation of the safeguards introduced 
would afford sufficient protection to the 
party over whose interests the right hon, 
Gentleman was bound to be especially 
careful. The right hon. Gentleman 
might recommend his followers to pass 
it as a really Conservative measure, 
That was, however, all very well. Such 
arguments might be excellent good rea- 
sons why hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
pass the Bill—they might be excellent 
good reasons why it should recommend it- 
self to their understanding. But they 
were also excellent govud reasons why 
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Gentlemen on that side of the House | 
should regard the measure as a bad one— 
why they should refuse to pass it, and in 
common honesty and consistency refuse to 
accept such a Bill presented to them by 
the right hon. Gentleman. But more than 
that—the exclusion which was to be ap- 
plied by checks, was necessary to the 
object of the Bill. If the exclusion was 
fully carried out the numbers admitted 
would be ridiculously small ; if the princi- 
ple of inclusion was adopted they would 
be landed in household suffrage pure and 
simple. Now to household suffrage pure and 
simple, he had individually no objection. 
He viewed such a result without the 
slightest fear or apprehension, because, on 
the whole, he thought that intelligence, 
wealth, education, station, and other sociai 
distinctions of that character would ex- 
ercise their due influence in the country, 
and would keep us pretty well where we 
were at present. But though he did not per- 
sonally object to household suffrage, pure 
and simple, he thought that such a con- 
summation was not one for which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were yet perfectly 
prepared, and he very much doubted 
whether it was one for which the country 
was altogether prepared—reasons why, in 


his opinion, a progress in that direction 


ought to be slow and gradual. But, fur- 
ther, he would submit to the House that 
the combination of rating with the fran- 
ehise was a bad thing, as it tended to con- 
found two matters which were essentially 
distinct. Rates were affairs that apper- 
tained to parishes, to counties, and to 
municipalities, while voting was an affair 
of the State. Persons practically ac- 
quainted with the law of rating would agree 
with him that it would be extremely incon- 
venient to carry the present system any 
further. He might perhaps be permitted 
to mention a matter which had fallen under 
his observation a few years previously. In 
one of the largest places in the kingdom 
there had been a semi-political quarrel 
which disturbed the peace of the inhabi- 
tants and interfered with the prosperity 
of the town. Both parties agreed to 
refer their disputes to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford, in 
whom they had confidence, and he (Mr. 
Coleridge) acted as assessor in the arbi- 
tration, and therefore had none of the 
feelings of a partizan in the matter. It 
was proved, and not denied, that it being 
deemed important to disfranchise a large 
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mentary, but the municipal voters—the 
political party which had the ascendancy 
made certain regulations about the pay- 
ment of rates which practically disfran- 
chised about one-half of one of the political 
parties in the city for two or three years, 
The time for the payment of the rates, the 
coin in which the rates were to be paid, 
and other conditions were made as incon- 
venient as possible. In vain were checks 
tendered for payment of the rates. The 
answer was that there must be per- 
sonal payment of rates; and the result 
was that many of the ratepayers did 
not go to vote, and were practically dis. 
franchised. Any one who had had ex- 
perience of the working of the Re- 
vision Courts must know that under Sir 
William Clay's Act there must still bea 
claim, and that this claim once made was 
valid until some objection was taken to it, 
and the man’s name was removed from the 
rate book. The way in which the matter 
worked in boroughs in which there was 
anything like political excitement was that 
the whole thing was done by the Parlia- 
mentary agent. And if what they heard 
was true, he also paid the rates: and if 
this Bill passed it would become a 
question whether, the rates being small, 
the landlord or the candidate should pay 
them, and being one and not the other, he 
should for himself prefer that the landlord 
should pay the rates. He might be told 
that there was a clause declaring the cor- 
rupt payment of rates to be bribery, and 
providing for the prosecution of parties 
guilty of these practices, But who was to 
prosecute? How was it to be done? It 
would become a dead letter. It was idle 
by such migratory provisions to think to — 
prevent the corrupt payment of rates. He 
did not blame the Government: all that 
they could do they had done: but any one 
who knew the working of these matters 
must feel convinced that such a clause 
would be utterly and entirely inoperative. 
The Solicitor General had been rather con- 
temptuous towards his right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Lancashire, and 
those whom he was pleased to call his 
satellites or followers, and he referred to 
certain Reform Bills in which there was 
not to be found this provision for the pay- 
ment of rates. Having never had the good 
fortune to be a Law Officer of the Crown, 
he did not know whether the Solicitor Ge- 
neral was a satellite or a follower ; but he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have been a little more courteous in 
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his treatment of his right hon. Friend. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
have read his brief, or else he would have 
known that although in three or four Bills, 
the details of which he had brought before 
the House, there had been no exemption 
from rates, yet so far back as 1847, Sir 
De Lacy Evans and other Reformers had 
ut their fingers on this blot, and from 
1847 to that hour they had been per- 
sistently agitating for the removal of the 
ratepaying clauses, as not having anything 
to do with the franchise. This was one of 
the great objects of the Parliamentary 
agitation of which Mr. Hume was at the 
head. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have told the House that from 1847 
to the present time the opponents of the 
removal of the ratepaying clauses on that 
side of the House were men of whom he 
desired to speak with respect, but who 
were bound up with the principle of the 
Bill of 1832, in which payment of rates 
had been insisted upon, and therefore in 
most subsequent Bills the principle was 
included. His hon. and learned Friend 
must have known that up to 1832 rateabi- 
lity—namely, liability to pay rates—was a 
Common Law incidence of the franchise, 
but that the actual payment of rates was 
first made a qualification by the Reform 
Bill of 1832. That qualification had been 
struggled against from 1847 to last year, 
when it disappeared from the Reform Bill 
of that year. Surely the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought in common fairness and 
candour to have mentioned this fact to the 
Committee, for that Bill did not make the 
payment of rates any part of the qualifica- 
tion for the franchise. The argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was in fact 
nothing but a miserable ad hominem argu- 
ment. What was still worse in the Bill of 
the present Government was that it did not 
appear to him to afford the elements of a 
settlement of this question. Assuming the 
correctness of the figures quoted by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) last 
year, did they suppose they had got in this 
Bill the elements necessary for a settle- 
nent of this question for even five years ? 
He believed that, on the contrary, they 
were laying the foundation of a most dan- 
gerous, because a justly founded, agita- 
tion. They were introducing into some 


parts of the country a principle which they 
dared not refuse to others: and he would 
go further, and say that they ought not to 
refuse it. He did not pretend to be one of 
those who, on the principles of the rights 
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of man, held that every one was born a 
voter. He agreed with the opinions ex- 
pressed in the work recently published by 
the right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe), that right was the creature of law, 
and that it could not have any existence 
antecedent to the law which created it. 
But did the hon. and learned Gentleman— 
did any one—deny that there were great 
moral equities in polities which no prudent 
and sagacious politician would disregard ? 
Would he say that if the franchise were 
granted toa great number in one part of 
the country it could be refused to persons 
similarly situated in another part? It was 
to his mind idle; and therefore was plain 
to him that this Bill could not and ought 
not to satisfy the country. He might be 
foolish, but he confessed he viewed with 
alarm the passing of a Bill of this kind. 
The people of England had up to the pre- 
sent time conducted themselves with sin- 
gular forbearance and self-control. He 
passed by certain stormy and tumultuous 
meetings:—he did not forget the use of 
strong, perhaps violent and even unjustifi- 
able, expressions: those things did and 
would occur in every great political agita- 
tion: but, on the whole, the attitude of the 
people of England had been marked by 
singular dignity and moderation. It could 
not be said by hon, Gentlemen opposite 
that the public had shown no interest in 
this question of Parliamentary Reform. 
Both parties now agreed in this—that the 
Reform question had assumed proportions 
which rendered the immediate dealing with 
it a matter of great political necessity. 
They knew that the House of Commons 
was at last in earnest in the matter, and 
he did not think it either wise or safe to 
disappoint the people. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General, fresh from 
the study of the statutes of Henry VI., 
should have taken a corresponding dose of 
Hume before he told the House with airy 
gaiety how easy it was to pass a disfran- 
chising Bill without causing an insurrection. 
If he had studied Hume he would have 
found that there were such persons as the 
Earls of Northumberland and Warwick, 
and Barons of that class, who would have 
had something to say to a popular uprising 
—in whose presence the manifestations of 
popular discontent would not have been 
tolerated, and who, if he might venture to 
parody the famous saying of Macaulay, 
would have refuted a discontented voter by 
about the sharpest possible argument that 
could be addressed to a human being. It 
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behoved the House to remember that when 
once the flood-gates of popular passion 
were set wide open, order and reason, and 
holier things still, were sometimes borne 
down and swept away by the angry tor- 
rent; and that there was the greatest 
difficulty in stilling the troubled waters. 
This was not spoken as a threat or any- 
thing of the sort; he hoped he knew his 
duty as a Member of the House better 
than to menace or threaten, which would 
not only be utterly disereditable, but most 
foolish also. There was no safer mode of 
confirming a high-spirited and honourable 
man, in his opinion, upon any subject, and 
of making him shut his ears to argument 
with reference to it, than by making the 
question one of personal peril. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when dealing with this question, 
accepted the figures for the nonce, told a 
capital story in a cynical way about Sir 
James Graham, who once exclaimed, “ Let 
us get out of the region of Nisi Prius.” If, 
however, clever Nisi Prius was to meet 
one point by point, to travel over the argu- 
ment and destroy one’s facts, and show a 
man upon his own ground that he was 
wrong, where was the reason for the sneer 
of the right hon. Gentleman? But if 


clever Nist Prius consisted in evading the 
point at issue, turning the laugh against 
one’s antagonist with extreme adroitness, 
so as to keep a delighted audience borne 
along by a limpid current of eloquence, 


made up of brilliant epigrams and the 
fruits of a boundless imagination, then 
undoubtedly the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was the greatest master of Nisi Prius 
in the House. But, apart from the jests 
and jokes of the right hon, Gentleman, 
which were always delightful save to the 
subject of them, what were his arguments ? 
In the first place, he said there was no 
principle in numbers, Without discussing 
what was meant -by principle, he (Mr. 
Coleridge) insisted that in this case numbers 
were the very essence of the question, be- 
cause numbers were declared fit for the 
franchise, and numbers claimed to have it. 
The numbers so claiming created the im- 
portance of the question, and had given it 
proportions which it had never before as- 
sumed ; and if a sufficient quantity of the 
numbers was not dealt with by a Reform 
Bill the question remained unsettled. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
variety of representation was an excellent 
good thing, and that barren uniformity in a 
Reform Bill was bad. He (Mr. Coleridge) 
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was ready to admit that variety ina Re- 
form Bill was itseif a good, and ought not 
to be given up without a struggle. Pos- 
sibly if it had come down from antiquity it 
would be a thing to be much contended for ; 
but he did not believe that could be obtained 
by the direct enactments of a modern Act 
of Parliament providing a variety of fran. 
chises would be satisfactory, or would be 
even tolerated. Did any one believe that 
if there were a large number of persons 
in one borough admitted to the representa- 
tion, and a large number of persons in 
another borough forty miles off excluded 
by the operation of checks, that those ex- 
cluded could be pacified by the assurance 
that variety was a good thing, and that their 
exclusion insured variety. The House of 
Commons was not a School of Philosophers 
but a body of practical men ; and, accord. 
ingly, he would not pursue so simple an 
argument as this further. They came to 
this, then, that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire was a great improvement 
on the Bill; because, as his hon. Friend 
opposite had said, it proposed to give the 
franchise freely and confidingly, without 
irritating checks, and without a suggestion 
that those to whom it gave were unworthy, 
Ile hoped, then, most earnestly that the 
Committee would pass the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and that the 
Government would accept it. Some, in- 
deed, had said that the Government would 
not accept it; but he (Mr. Coleridge) 
hoped they were in error in that respect; 
and his hopes increased when he remem- 
bered the course the Government had pur- 
sued hitherto. Considering what had oe- 
eurred from the beginning of the Session, 
till now, he trusted that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer would, if gently pressed—having ac- 
cepted so many suggestions—deal with 
this suggestion also, and accept the 
Amendment. As for this point being re- 
garded as a substantive feature of the Bill, 
he could scarcely credit it after seeing the 
dual vote cast off. The dual vote, one 
would have thought, was the very essence 
of the measure. It held a prominent 
place in the Resolutions now lost in the 
mists of February. When the Bill was 
first under discussion the Solicitor General 
and the President of the Poor Law Board 
made much of the dual vote, though it was 
doubtful whether either of them was the 
stray philosopher. The lodger franchise, too 
—when that was made a point of, the right 
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hon. Gentleman said he was the father 
of it and would take any proposition for it 
into his best consideration. Altogether the 
course the Government had taken showed 
that if the Amendment now before the 
House were pressed respectfully, though 
firmly, the Government would accept it, 
and amend the Bill accordingly. Ae- 
knowledging the dauntless courage of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he insisted 
that in attempting to pass the Bill as it 
stood the right hon. Gentleman was at- 
tempting an impossibility. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was endeavouring 
to persuade both sides of the House that 
the Bill was equally acceptable to each, 
not only upon points on which both sides 
agreed, but upon points on which the 
greatest difference of opinion existed. 
The right hon, Gentleman insisted that 
the Bill eould not be pronounced at once 
Tory and democratic—that it gave too 
much and withheld too much. Yet that 
was precisely what he (Mr. Coleridge) 
said ; the Bill was Tory in this place and 
democratic in that; it raised unfounded 
expectations in one class and did not 
satisfy reasonable expectations in another ; 
and on both grounds he objected to it. 
He quite admitted that if a Bill were to 
pass it could not be one that would sa- 
tisfy extreme desires at either side of 
the [Iouse. He agreed with hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side, that it must 
partake of the character of a compromise 
—both sides must give and take. But 
to be a settlement satisfactory and hon- 
ourable to the two great parties, and one 
which it was equally for their interest 
to agree upon, the principles which it em- 
bodied must be reasonable in themselves 
and capable of universal application. The 
measure must be at once Liberal and 
democratic in its character, it must pre- 
serve the just relations of the governors 
and governed, it must uphold the aristo- 
eracy and satisfy the people. 

Mr. HENLEY: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Exeter asks 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to accept this Amend- 
ment, and by way of inducing him to 
do so has adopted the somewhat curions 
course of using against him and those who 
sit beside him, as taunts, all those points 
on which he seems willing to yield to the 
wishes of the House. The hon. and 


learned Gentleman may consider that a 
ready way to coax people; but I doubt 
whether he will find it successful in this 
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House. He said, in the early part of his 
speech, that now we have a clear issue— 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire is a clear 
and definite issue. But if ever there was 
an Amendment that was less definite, or 
less capable of being so treated, it is this 
very proposition. And why do I say that? 
Because the Amendment is supported, on 
grounds exactly opposed to each other, by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Sir William Heathcote), 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Exeter. The hon. Member 
for Oxford says he will take this Amend- 
ment, because there is something else to 
follow it—a hard and fast limit of the 
franchise. But if we are to look at this 
Amendment by itself, with reference to 
the Bill in our hands, the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter says I want an exten- 
sion of the franchise, and I want a lower- 
ing of the franchise ; and as this Bill will 
not give me that I will support this Amend- 
ment, because without it the Bill will not 
be sufficiently extensive, and will not suffi- 
ciently lower the franchise. Both, there- 
fore, support the Amendment on grounds 
exactly opposite. And yet we are told 
that this Amendment raises a most clear 
and definite issue. I complained in the 
early part of the evening that I thought 
we ought to have the whole Instrue- 
tion befure us. A plain and definite issue 
as whether the franchise is to be limited 
by a hard and fast line, or whether it is to 
be open to all who choose to qualify them- 
selves and comply with certain conditions 
would thereby have been raised. But that 
issue is not raised by this Amendment, 
although it has been argued as if it were 
so raised. We therefore are placed in 
this difficulty—the Amendment would be 
of no consequence one way or the other 
if a hard and fast limit be imposed :—it 
will be fatal to the Bill if the measure is 
to stand as proposed by the Government. 
Therefore, after the manner in which it has 
been debated this evening we are placed 
in @ position which justifies anyone in say- 
ing that the Amendment has been framed 
evidently with the view of catching votes. 
All those who want to fix the limit will 
vote for it, and all those who want to 
see household suffrage pure and simple 
without paying rates will vote for it. 
Therefore, it is caleulated to catch votes 
on both sides. We have been told some 
rather curious things by the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter in the course 
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of his speech. In speaking of this Bill, 
he says, ‘‘What is the result? Here 
are persons compounding, and it is a ques- 
tion whether they will go on to pay their 
rates.’’ Now mind that isa Liberal opinion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
own mind is in favour of household suffrage 
pure and simple. And what is his opinion 
of the persons whom he wants to enfran- 
chise? He says, ‘* These parties will not 
seek the franchise for themselves,’’ and 
yet we are told everybody wants the fran- 
chise. He next says, ‘‘ If they are seek- 
ing it, who will have to pay for it—the 
landlords or the candidates?” That is 
his opinion of the people of this country — 
a Liberal opinion be it observed. The 
Liberal opinion is that the people care so 
little for the franchise that if they seek it 
they will ask other people to pay for it. 
These opinions have been stated on the 
other side of the House, and I was quite 
astounded to hear them. I cannot under- 
stand persons saying with one side of the 
mouth that the people are anxious to be 
enfranchised, and ought to be enfranchised, 
and with the other saying that they will 
not avail themselves of it unless it is paid 
for. The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
said a good deal about rating. He says 
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that the payment of rates has never been 


practised in this country. I do not believe 
that the scot and lot voting depended upon 
Acts of Parliament; I do not exactly know 
how it came to pass that scot and lot 
voters were rated, but certainly scot and 
lot voters were rated and paid the rates. 
The hon. and learned Member says, also, 
that it was a common law principle that 
people should be rated. That I believe to 
be true. Well, then, a class of gentlemen 
called Reformers made an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1832, And what did they do? 
They not only confirmed the principle of 
rating, but, to make the matter plain and 
simple—for it was useless for a man to be 
rated unless he paid the rate—they said 
he should pay. Everybody has accepted 
that principle. There have been one or 
two attempts, as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has said, to alter that system, but 
they did not succeed, and it has gone on 
uninterruptedly until the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire omitted the 
rating in his Bill of last year. So far 
with respect to the question of rating. A 
great deal has been said about evasion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Gentlemen on the front Bench have evaded 
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the questions that were put to them. But 
is the course taken this evening altoge- 
gether free from evasion? It would 
have been better if we had had this de- 
finite issue—whether the franchise is to 
be fixed on a hard and fast line, or whe- 
ther it is to be an open franchise obtain- 
able on certain conditions. That would 
have been a question to be argued fairly 
and with advantage, and when we had de- 
cided it we should have been in a definite 
position. But, instead of that, we have 
heard a great deal about compound-house- 
holders and the inconveniences to which 
they are subjected. Sometimes it is said 
they can and will vote; at other times that 
they cannot and will not. We have hada 
formidable array of figures from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire, showing how many men will 
be on the rate in certain boroughs and 
how many will not be on the rate; but he 
did not condescend to go into the question 
how many might get on—and that is the 
real point. Talk of evasion! He evaded 
that altogether. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is of the same 
way of thinking as the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter as to the wish of the 
people to get on the lists. He did not 
touch that question, and left us wholly at 
sea respecting it. He says, here are a 
certain number of people who are on the 
rate and others who are not on the rate; 
but he did not give any estimate as to the 
number capable of being placed on the 
rate. I will not presume to say that it is 
not an arguable question, whether it is 
better to fix a definite line or have an open 
one, like that fixed by the Government. 
And when you talk of a fixed line what is 
it? The only figure that has been named 
is £5. The Small Tenements Act only 
touches houses at £6. Between the 
£10 and the £6 all the tenements are 
rated. So that in comparing the num- 
bers of which so much has been made, ac- 
count can only be taken of those floating 
between £5 and £6 — for if you fix the 
hard limit of £5, you entirely shut out all 
below that amount. And these are the 
parties—and I hope the Liberal Gentle- 
men will attend to this—who swell these 
great numbers to which the right hon. 
Member for South Laneashire referred. 
The position of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford University is quite intel- 
ligible, and I can understand his arguing 
as he does, because he does not want an 
extension of the franchise; but I cannot 
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understand how these Liberal Gentlemen 
are agreeing together, and how all these 
numbers are thrown like pieces of dirt into 
the water to muddle it so that we cannot 
see anything clearly. All that is plain is 
that the plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition will absolutely 
disfranchise all those who are rated below 
£5, and the numbers between £6 and £5 
who may come in, but who do not choose 
to come in, are what the hon. Member for 
Birmingham may call the ** residuum ”— 
and coming from him I suppose that ex- 
pression may be used. I therefore do not 
think that the figures of the right hon. 
Gentleman are as conclusive as he seemed 
to think, and as he tried to make the 
House think, Then, again, a great deal 
has been said about the so-called unfair- 
ness of this House not settling absolutely 
the matter of the franchise, but leaving it, 
in some degree, in the hands of the local 
authorities. But I should like to ask whe- 
ther a hard £5 limit will not confer as 
much—yes, and more—power in this re- 
spect upon the local authorities? The 
Small Tenements Act has been described 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite as 
one of the greatest social and economical 
improvements of the age. But what is the 


Act? I say that it is a device of Old 
Nick to oppress the poor. Before that Act 
the poorest and most helpless portion of 
the people virtually paid no rates at all— 
they were not asked to pay them — they 


were struck off the list. A great many 
Gentlemen, here or elsewhere, have talked 
very much of the importance of building 
suitable houses for the poor; but I main- 
tain that there cannot be a greater hin- 
drance to this than the making the land- 
lord pay the rates for them, instead of 
leaving them to pay them themselves, if 
they are able; and if they are not able 
they ought to be excused. This Small 
Tenements Act altogether destroys that 
wise and humane distinction. It makes 
every one pay rates, however poor he may 
be; even though he is in receipt of out- 
door relief he has to pay all the same— 
and in proportion as he is poor, and his 
payment uncertain, in the same propor- 
tion does the landlord serew more out of 
him, to make up for the chance of his not 
getting paid at all. I wish the Act were 
swept away altogether, for it oppresses the 
poor; though I admit that in some cases 
the personal payment of rates might give 
rise to some slight personal inconvenience. 
Well, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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opposite has expressed his apprehensions 
that pranks will be played in arranging the 
rating under the Bill, for the purpose of dis- 
franchising some people and enfranchising 
others. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has had a larger experience in these mat- 
ters than I have had: but I am quite sure 
of this—that pranks of this description can 
be played with a great deal more ease and 
success against a line of £5 than in the 
case of isolated persons scattered here and 
there under the suffrage proposed in this 
Bill. In the other ease tiere would be a 
line to go against, and a good stroke of 
business might be done. You might put 
a whole lot below the £5 line by skilful 
arrangement. The operation would as- 
suredly be easier than it will be under 
the proposition of the Government Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire has taunted the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by asking what 
became of the principle of personal rating 
in the case of the lodger franchise? Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman assumed that 
this franchise would be introduced, and 
ought to be introduced, in order that 
he might argue upon it. That is a very 
convenient mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion; but, in point of fact, there is an 
enormous difference between the two cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself, if I 
remember rightly, in his Bill of last year, 
while he would have let in the house- 
holders at £7, proposed that the lodgers 
should come in at £10. This was a grand 
distinction—no less a difference between 
the figures that were to enfranchise the 
two classes than one of 50 per cent; and 
I think, therefore, that it was rather out 
of place for the right hon. Gentleman to 
taunt the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
on the ground that because in the pre- 
sent Bill there was the principle of per- 
sonal rating for householders, The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer could not with 
consistency attach to his scheme a lodger 
franchise. It could be said with as 
much truth that the savings bank fran- 
ehise was inconsistent with that principle ; 
but every one knows that the two things 
are essentially different. The question of 
the lodger franchise is a large and open 
one. I have never expressed an opinion 
upon it one way or the other; if the 
right hon. Gentleman really wishes for a 
lodger franchise is he adopting the most 
likely means of procuring it when he argues 
that it is fatal to the principle of the Bill ? 
I have touched upon most of the points 
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on which I was anxious to speak ; but I 
cannot sit down without making an obser- 
vation or two on what has fallen from the 
hon. Member for Tralee (The O'Donoghue). 
Sir, the hon. Member for Tralee has used 
strong language on this question ; but I 
think the only answer it is necessary for 
me to give to him is that which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) 
made last year, when he said that on this 
question of Reform neither side of the House 
could say much to the other. I cannot 
help remembering that till 1866 a Liberal 
Government sat on the Treasury Bench, 
with a powerful majority at their back ; 
but the hon. Member for Tralee sat quiet, 
as far as I know, and never raised his 
voice or took any course to influence the 
leaders of his party in respect to Reform. 
Well, but hon. Members on that side of 
the House are professed Reformers; they 
were all Reformers at the hustings ; but 
that is not the case on this side of the 
House. I have always been in favour of 
an enlargement of the franchise, and I 
supported the Bill of 1859, and I am still 
of the same way of thinking. But I could 
not support the Bill of last year, for I 
thought it a bad Bill, and [ am in favour 
of no attempt to settle this question upon 
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the principle of a fixed, arbitrary line. I 
have asked, here and elsewhere, on what 
argument it can be proper to give to a man 
whose rent is £7 the vote which you refuse 


to him who pays £6 10s.? 1 have asked 
this publicly and privately, but I have 
never succeeded in getting an answer— 
and I do not believe that I ever shall. 
Nor why a man who pays £5 shall have 
the franchise while it is refused to the man 
who only pays £4. There is no resting- 
place in sucha plan, You must descend 
from one figure to another ; you will not 
be able to stop till everybody—even all 
that has been called ‘‘the residuum ”’ of 
the population — comes in without any 
qualification whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire told us last year that his Bill would 
admit, I think, about 200,000 of the un- 
enfranchised, and (said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman) ‘ they will not hurt you.” Well, 
I thought that rather a curious way of 
putting the case. I would say if they are 
good let them all in ; if they are not good, 
—none ; and I believe that a fair test of fit- 
ness or unfitness is the bearing his share 
of the burdens of the State. 1 know of no 
test so honest, no test so fair. If a man 
desires to exercise the privileges of citizen- 
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ship let him bear the burdens of citizen. 
ship. If there are particular clauses in 
the Bill which in consequence of anomalous 
laws interfere with men who are anxious 
to obtain the franchise on that condition, 
let the [louse amend those clauses so as 
to give every man the privileges of citizen- 
ship who is prepared to bear its burdens, 
The hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford says, “ Do not profess to give and 
at the same time not give.” There is 
no profession at all in the matter. The 
Bill opens the doors to every man willing 
to avail himself of the offer made to 
him. How, then, can any ove say—what 
right has any one to say—that the Go- 
vernment are tendering a thing with one 
hand and taking it back with the other ? 
I believe that the people themselves will 
understand it. There may be a greater 
wish among men in some places to avail 
themselves of the rights of citizenship than 
there are among persons in other places ; 
but that is not the fault of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire insists very strongly on the mi- 
gratory character of the people inhabiting 
the smaller class of houses, and objects to 
the term of residence fixed by the Bill. It 
may be argued that any term of residence 
is necessarily a difficulty and a hardship. 
No doubt, in some large places there may 
be that difficulty ; but in this country re- 
gard has always been paid to local feel- 
ings, and a certain term of residence must 
be required, Whether the term fixed by 
this Bill is a fair one is a point for dis 
cussion ; but I cannot think that condi- 
tion ought to be altogether abrogated, 
for 10,000 men who may be employed 
here to-day and there to-morrow ought not 
to come in and swamp the actual resi- 
dents in a borough. Local feelings and 
associations are the very eradle of our 
institutions, and 1 should be sorry to see 
any step taken which would impair them. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: I think 
my right hon. Friend who has just spoken 
(Mr. Henley) was very appropriately se- 
lected to support the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, for there are few Members of the 
Conservative party who can defend house- 
hold suffrage without prefacing it with an 
apology. Eight years ago my right hon. 
Friend announced in this House that he 
was prepared to go as far as household 
suffrage. [Mr. Hentey: No!] I am 
sorry if I misrepresent my right hon. 
Friend; but, at all events, we were in- 
formed at that time that such was his view ; 
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and I think we are bound in our present 
condition to recognise the foresight with 
which he took up so advanced a position, 
foreseeing, as no doubt he did, the probabi- 
lity that when next his party came into 
office they would have to come up to that 
point. The foresight of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in taking a very advanced 
position, at all events, on this question 
eight years ago must have exposed him to 
some doubts in his own mind, and his 
patience in waiting for his party to come 
up to him must have exposed him to severe 
trial. He must have felt some despair 
when he heard us last year urged to resist 
a Bill which was comparatively mild, on 
the ground that we were Americanizing 
our institutions. But his foresight was 
justified, and it is of no use now to discuss 
these matters. I sometimes hear the Bill 
of last year mentioned with a feeling of re- 
gret, and, perhaps, of something like peni- 
tence ; for I feel that if we had accepted 
that offer, though perhaps I might not have 
been standing on this side of the House, 
yet that the prospects of the British Con- 
stitution would have been a great deal 
brighter than they are now. I have no 
doubt, however, that those who then urged 
us to resist that Bill had calculated in their 
own minds the course they intended to 
adopt. I have no doubt that a Bill such 
as that which has now been brought be- 
fore the House was in the minds of the 
heads of the Conservative party. Owing, 
however, to what no doubt was our 
misapprehension we have been bitterly 
disappointed, and the result is that we 
now find ourselves committed to a Bill 
which is in every sense more democratic 
than that which was introduced last year 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
am not going to dwell on this subject of 
democracy; but I rather demur to the 
line taken by my right hon. Friend in 
twitting the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Oxford University, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, because they advanced 
to an attack on this Bill from different 
quarters. He seemed to think that because 
one had been educated in a school opposed 
to Reform, while the other was a strong 
Reformer, it was impossible that both could 
with any fairness oppose the same Bill. 
Now, I protest against the doctrine that in 
dealing with Reform we have only the 
question of what is called democracy to 
consider. Last year I contended earnestly 
against allowing such an increase of the 
franchise as would, I thought, disturb the 
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balance of classes. I have not altered my 
opinion as to the dangers to be apprehended 
from such a disturbance; but I will not 
go over that ground again, for it behoves 
us to be practical men, dealing with prac- 
tical questions, and it is useless to argue 
on behalf of a position which both sides of 
the House have agreed to abandon. But 
there are other dangers, and dangers which 
seem to me equally formidable, in the mea- 
sure which the Government have proposed, 
and with those I think my right hon. 
Friend has not attempted to deal. It has, 
for instance, been repeatedly stated to- 
night that the measure gives no promise of 
permanence. Now, my right hon. Friend 
says, ‘‘Do not fix a hard and fast line, 
because there will be an ugly rush at that ; 
but have a line that represents some prin- 
ciple. Open the door to every one who is 
fit to enter.” Well, holding that opinion, 
what does he propose to vote for? Why, 
for & measure that admits people, not ac- 
cording to any moral qualities which they 
may display, but according to the fact 
whether they live on one side or another of 
a street in Bristol—according to the fact 
whether a vestry has or has not resolved 
to apply a certain Act of Parliament. 
Now, the only excuse—I was going to say 
the only reason—for passing a Reform 
Bill is that it should stay agitation. But 
what are you going to do with this Bill ? 
You are going to make the Small Tene- 
ments Act a disfranchising Act, and you 
are going to make it the interest of all 
who are for enlarging the suffrage to agi- 
tate in every parish vestry in order to re- 
scind the Act wherever it is now in ope- 
ration. It now operates entirely in fifty- 
eight boroughs, and it has been adopted 
in some parishes in ninety-eight boroughs 
out of the remainder, so that it is in opera- 
tion in three-fourths of the boroughs of 
England. If this Bill is passed that 
Act will have an enormous disfranchising 
operation, and you will transfer the Re- 
form agitation from this floor, where it 
has troubled you so much, hindered you so 
much, and produced so much heartburning, 
to three-fourths of the parishes in the 
boroughs of this country. Can you say 
that a measure which has this for its result 
is one likely to produce peace and quietness 
in the country? Then look at the effect 
which the principle of this Bill will have— 
if you can call it’ principle. It will build 
a great wall of exclusion, shutting out the 
great majority of those who would be in- 
cluded ina household suffrage. But in this 
38 E [ Committee— Clause 3. 
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wall there are two doors. The firat door is 
the power of the vestries with respect to 
the Small Tenements Act. Just see the 
effect which that will have on the seats of 
Members of this House. I see in his place 
the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines). 
Now, the Bill will about double his consti- 
tuency to start with; but when it has 
done that, it will leave more than twice the 
existing constituency in the condition of 
compound-householders. Thus the hon. 
Member will never know from Parliament 
to Parliament what his constituency is to 
be. He starts with a present constituency, 
any of 10,000 electors; but he will never 
know whether any agitation, or the efforts 
of any registration association, or any elec- 
tioneering agent, may not double his con- 
stituency and entirely alter its character. 
I cannot imagine anything more trying to 
the repose of Members of this House than 
the knowledge that their constituencies 
are constantly liable to vary in this manner. 
It will be like living in a country where 
earthquakes are frequent, and where it is 
said the courage of the strongest man is 
unnerved, The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) will be another victim. He 
will have only fourteen additional con- 
stituents at the first operation of the 


Bill ; but he will be liable at any moment, 
by the action of any external cause of the 
kind to which I have referred, to have a 
large mass of voters thrust into his con- 
stituency. Now, surely, the object of a 


Reform Bill is repose. What you desire 
is to get rid of agitating and irritating 
questions which set class against class; 
but, instead of doing that, this measure, in 
almost every constituency where it operates 
at all, will operate to the increase of agita- 
tion and unsettlement. But that is not the 
only point which I have a right to ask my 
right hon. Friend to consider. In the 
adjustment ofa Reform Bill there is some- 
thing to be said for the quality of the 
constituencies. This residuum of which 
we have heard is not in itself the most 
valuable part of the eommunity ; and what- 
ever we may think of it we must be aware 
that in education and independence it is 
considerably behindhand. But what are 
you going to do with it ? The seeond door is 
the power of every man to rate himself if 
he pays a certain sum and takes a certain 
amount of trouble. Now, you know per- 
fectly well that the mass of the working 
men of this country will not pay a sum of 
money regularly to get on the register. 
Therefore, with regard to this door, for any 
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working man to move of his own impulse, 
you will not have that which I presume 
Reformers most desire—the independent, 
uninfluenced opinion of the working man. 
The door will be closed as to him; but it 
will yield easily enough to an association 
agitating some public question, or else the 
rich man will for his own purposes foree it, 
There you have the two elements of cor- 
ruption and passion. If the rich man thinks 
it worth his while to put all these men on 
the register, you have given him a cover 
for corruption. You know very well that 
when money begins to be paid by the rich 
man, even if only for the rates, the end of 
it is corruption. But I do not think that 
the worst part of it. I fear the other 
action of the Bill much more. What is it 
that we dread in democracy? What is it 
that we on this side of the House have been 
resisting for years? It is not that we 
dread in ordinary times to take our coun- 
trymen into our councils, or to see their 
feelings and wishes represented in this 
House. On one-half or three-fourths of 
the questions that come before us, we 
know it is as desirable that their opinions 
should be represented as those of any class 
in the community. We do not fear the 
opinions of the lower classes upon the 
ordinary questions of policy. What we 
have to fear is that on particular sub- 
jects upon which classes are pitted 
against each other the balance of classes 
should be disturbed by the overwhelm- 
ing power of the lower portion of the 
community, and that then you would have 
legislation of a kind which no wise man 
would approve. Well, then, what are you 
going to do? In ordinary times, when 
there is no agitation in the country there 
will be no working men on the register; 
but let some great question be agitated in 
which they take a deep interest—say the 
Maine Liquor Law—the change of indirect 
for direct taxation, or any great social 
question that will set class against class— 
and then you will see leagues formed, a 
vast machinery of agitation organized, 
money collected ; then you will see these 
compound-householders put in large num- 
bers on the register, and they will carry all 
before them. Well, you look to political 
education as the means of averting the 
dangers which may result. You say that 
though these men may be occasionally 
influenced by passion, if they are trusted 
sufficiently long with the suffrage they will 
learn by a sense of its responsibility the 
dangers they haye to avoid, and in that way 
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wer may safely be placed in their hands. 
f you gave it to them freely and fully that 
might be the case—I do not say that I 
advocate such a course; my opinions are 
well known—but you might have that re- 
compense ; by the constant exercise of the 
vote they might at last learn in some de- 
gree how to use it, and thus to avoid the 
temptations by which it is surrounded. 
But practically by this Bill you decide that 
they shall only exercise the franchise in 
troublous and not in quiet times. You say, 
“No, they shall possess a vote only when 
it is worth some agitator’s while to put 
them on the register.” When they are 
calm and uncorrupted you refuse to give 
them facilities for getting on it; but as 
soon as they are tempted by bribery, or 
swayed by passion, then you put political 
power into their hands. I cannot conceive 
any course more ealeulated to bring on us 
the dangers of democracy—a result which 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House are 
equally anxious to avoid. It is for these 
reasons that it appears to me that I am 
bound to prefer the course recommended 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire to that of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I do not say the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman are 
such as, if made last year, I should have 
liked—I do not say that they are proposals 
which in all respects I approve ; but it is 
because they are pitted against others 
which seem to me to involve all the evils 
of democratic measures with none of their 
advantages, which seem pregnant with 
future irritation, and to give a cover for 
corruption—it is on that account, and 
without concealing my regret that we have 
arrived at such a stage, that I am com- 
pelled to make that choice —that I feel 
bound to vote for the Amendments, for I 
take them as a whole, which the right hon. 
Gentleman has placed in your hands. 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. AYRTON asked, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to resume the Com- 
mittee? Was he prepared to do so the 
first thing to-morrow, if Members were 
agreed to waive their rights ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: To-morrow is not under my in- 
fluence; I have reason to believe that 
Gentlemen who have Motions on the paper 
for to-morrow wiil not be indisposed to 
give way; but I cannot presume to press 
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Mn. HORSMAN: The right hon. Gen- 


tleman has given Notice that to-morrow, at 
half past four, he will move that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn for the Easter 
holydays. I presume he will not make that 
Motion until late in the evening, when the 
debate is finished. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I see no reason for deviating 
from the usual course. 

Mr. EARLE said, that this question had 
now for five hours been under discussion 
upon its merits; but there were some who 
were anxious that it should not be decided 
upon its merits. A few days ago every- 
thing was concession, conciliation, and 
eandid co-operation. They had now come 
upon a period of threats, of defiance, and of 
daily ultimatums. It was true that early in 
the evening the wind seemed to be veering 
round to the old quarter ; but last Monday, 
at any rate, they had more than their 
share of menace, and even the Secretary 
of State for India, under circumstances 
somewhat disconcerting, found courage to 
send them an ultimatum of his own. There 
had been deputations. The working man 
had been to Downing Street to see the 
working man’s friends. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether the argument as to fitness 
would be strengthened by the interview ; 
because the working man came away 
deeply impressed with the broad distinction 
between popular privileges and democratic 
rights. A dissolution of Parliament had 
been threatened. He wished to know to 
whom Her Majesty's Government intended 
to appeal. If they addressed themselves 
to the Conservative party in the country, 
were they to say with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that popular privileges were 
not democratic rights, or with the Secre- 
tary for India that household suffrage was 
a fancy franchise? If a constituency were 
found to listen to such things, they would 
schedule it by acclamation. It was said, 
however, that an appeal was to be mado 
to the Liberal party, and that Gentlemen 
on the other side were to be outbid by the 
Government. He, for one, did not believe 
that such tactics would succeed, or that 
the Liberal constituencies would desert 
their old friends. Let them therefore, 
without any fear of a dissolution, decide 
the great question before them, which was, 
whether, be the measure of enfranchise- 
ment large, as the Opposition desired, or 
moderate, as they (the Conservatives 
would prefer it—whether its extent shoul 
be determined in the old constitutional 

3E2 [ Committee—Clause 3. 
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way by Queen, Lords, and Commons in 
Parliament assembled ; or whether they 
should leave it to fluctuate according to the 
caprice of municipal cabals, by adding to 
the normal constituency a sort of consti- 
tuency of reserve, which at any moment 
might be called under arms by the com- 
petition of opulent candidates, the vio- 
lence of political passions, or the corrupt 
manceuvres of organized agitation. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
in deference to the wish of the House, he 
would postpone the Motion which stood in 
his name (on our relations with Spain) for 
to-morrow evening until Friday, the lst of 
May. 

Lorpv STANLEY: The hon. Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Otway) has given notice 
of a Motion with reference to the claims 
arising out of the American civil war. I 
intended to-morrow to have made to him 
an appeal, to which, from what I have 
heard to-day, I believe he would listen 
favourably, to postpone the Motion for the 
present, on the ground that negotiations 
are still going on. We are anxious, I be- 


Metropolis 


lieve, on all sides that these negotiations 
should be brought to a favourable conclu- 
sion, and I believe that a discussion at the 
present time would not tend to promote it. 


If the hon. Member be in the House, I 
would address my appeal to him now; if 
not, I must repeat it to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he had no hesitation 
in responding to the appeal, and postponing 
his Motion; which, however, he should 
feel bound to propose after the Easter re- 
cess, if no other Member took up the 
subject. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would re-consider the an- 
swer he had given, and not proceed with 
the Motion for Adjournment for the holy- 
days until this discussion was concluded. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could not take 
@ course so obviously convenient, he hoped 
the sense of the House would be taken on 
the matter. It was quite impossible that 
the House should adjourn before the Mo- 
tion before the House was brought to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had consented to postpone his Motion only 
on the understanding that it was the wish 
of the House to adjourn as usual for the 
Easter recess. 

Sin LAWRENCE PALLK said, that as 
the hon. Member had given way under the 
apprehension that there was to be no fur- 
ther alteration, if any were made, they 


Mr. Earle 
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were bound to put him in the position he 
had yielded. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is justified in saying that the ordinary 
practice has been to move the Adjournment 
for the Easter recess at half past four 
o’clock ; but, at the same time, the present 
circumstances are somewhat peculiar. I 
apprehend we all feel much indebted to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Honiton (Mr, 
Baillie Cochrane) for having cleared the 
ground for the continuance of the discus- 
sion on the Bill of the Government. There 
is a great desire, I believe, in the House 
that it should be prosecuted to its conclu- 
sion. Therefore, it appears to me we are 
reduced to one of two things—either the 
Motion for Adjournment should not be 
taken until later in the evening, or else, if 
it is taken early, it should be with the un- 
derstanding-on the part of the House that 
the discussion will be prosecuted to its con- 
clusion. If there is not such an under- 
standing, difficulty will be raised on the 
Motion for Adjournment. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


METROPOLIS GAS BILL—{Bux 45.] 


(Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
Lord John Manners.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time. 
upon Monday 29th April.”—(Sir Stafford 
Northcote.) 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he desired some 
explanation with regard to this Bill, which 
he believed would be unanimously opposed. 
He had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary to say, when 
asked whether he would proceed with the 
Bill before the recess, that he had made 
certain proposals to the Gas Companies, 
and that he proposed to withdraw this Bill 
and bring in another, differing only from 
the other in the extraordinary particular 
that the price and dividend should be left 
in blank. The question involved in the 
Bill had been treated as though it were 
merely one between the thirteen Gas 
Companies of the metropolis and the 
Board of Trade. But there was far more 
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than this in the Bill, the principle of which 
was the principle of confiscation. It was a 
piece of legislation unprecedented in the 
history of Parliament, and ought never to 
have been introduced by any Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman might just as 
well come down to the House and propose 
to reduce the Three per Cents. The peti- 
tions which had loaded the table of the 
House for the last few nights showed how 
the measure was regarded out of doors. 
Such legislation was really monstrous. It 
had depreciated the value of gas property 
throughout the kingdom by £2,000,000 ; 
gas companies were in some cases unable 
to raise fresh capital, and shareholders 
could not realize their property. He was 
not satisfied with the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the Bill for 
three weeks, and should move its post- 
ponement till that day six months. 

Mr. WYLD seconded the Amendment, 
and said the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, whose discrimination and sense of 
justice in public matters were well known, 
could not have read this Bill, which was a 
disgrace to the Department. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘* Monday 29th April,” in order to 
add the words * this day six months.’’— 
(Mr. Edward Craufurd.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the course which had been taken was pe- 
culiar, but he was quite ready to answer 
the speech of the hon. Member (Mr. Crau- 
furd). When the Bill was brought in con- 
siderable opposition was offered to it, and 
a deputation from the London Gas Com- 
panies, and from water and railway Com- 
=~ waited upon his noble Friend (the 

uke of Richmond) and stated their 
objections. He proposed to withdraw 
the Bill, and introduce another which 
should be similar but with the figures en- 
tirely left out. To this proposal the Com- 
panies would not agree, suggesting the 
withdrawal of the Bill and the introduction 
of another with certain alterations. One 
of these was the omission of the clause 
giving to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the City of London an optional power 
to purchase the gas works, and of the 
clause which was described as limiting the 
profits of the Companies to 7 per cent ; 
while there was to be a clause allowing an 
increase in the charge for gas if the price 


Metropolis 
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of labour or coal were to rise. The Go- 
vernment promised to consider these points, 
and state, after Easter, what they would 
doin the matter. He could not now state 
the counter proposals of the Government ; 
but it was probable they would propose an 
arrangement which the Gas Companies 
would be willing to accept, and which 
would form the foundation of a Bill. In 
his opinion, it would be very much for the 
advantage of the Gas Companies them- 
selves that the matter should be dealt with 
during the present Session in the impartial 
spirit in which it had been taken up by 
the Government. But as the question had 
been raised to-night, he was obliged to 
remind the House of what had occurred. 
In 1860 an Act was passed giving to the 
metropolitan Gas Companies certain privi- 
leges in the nature of a monopoly, but 
subjecting them to certain restrictions in- 
tended for the public protection. Three 
or four years after that Act was passed, 
the gas consumers complained that though 
the Companies had received the full 
benefit of the Act, the public had not 
derived from it the protection which 
was intended. Last year, therefore, the 
City of London promoted a Bill enabling 
them to make gas for themselves. The 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
who were also empowered to consider the 
effect of the Gas Act of 1860. The Com- 
mittee took a certain amount of evidence 
and presented a Report, which stated that 
the conditions of the Act of 1860 had not 
been fulfilled, that the price of gas ought 
to be reduced, the quality improved, and 
better security provided that the public 
should be properly served. When the 
present Government came into office, the 
Report of this Committee was laid upon the 
table, and various deputations waited 
upon the Government from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, vestries, and gen- 
tlemen representing consumers. The Go- 
vernment had no interest in the matter; 
but, feeling that the question was in an 
unsatisfactory state, they volunteered to 
bring in a Bill. On the other hand, the 
Gas Companies came to the Government 
and said, ‘‘ We were not fully heard before 
the Committee. We had reason to sup- 
pose that the Committee were going to 
decide in our favour, so that we did not 
offer the evidence which we might have 
offered, and our case was not complete.” 
The Government were anxious that the 
parties should come to a friendly arrange- 
ment and endeavoured to bring about a 
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compromise, but were not successful. They 
therefore introduced a Bill based upon the 
Report of the Committee, intending that 
after the second reading it should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. They 
thought that if the case of Gas Companies 
had not been fully heard before, those 
Companies would be delighted to go before 
a Committee, in order that it might be 
heard. But as soon as the Bill was 
introduced, objections of a most extraordi- 
nary nature were taken to it. Instead of 
courting inquiry, the Gas Companies chal- 
lenged the Bill on the second reading, and 
petitions were presented containing the 
most unfounded allegations. Nothing, for 
instance, was more untrue than that the 
Bill was drawn with the object of reducing 
a guaranteed dividend of 10 per cent to 
one of 7 per cent. The Act of 1860 
limited the profits of the Gas Companies 
to 10 per cent ; but it had been suggested 
to the Governmert that an alteration 
should be made in this respect. The sug- 
gestion, he might remark, was first made 
to the Government by a Member of a 
Gas Company, who thought there ought 
to be a sliding scale. The Bill, accord- 


ingly, allowed the Gas Companies to carry 


their dividends up to any amount they 
could make, taking away the limit of 10 
per cent, provided that after a certain 
amount was reached there should be a 
reduction in price at the same time that 
there was an increase of dividend, so 
that both the Companies and the pub- 
lie should be the gainers. He had been 
obliged to state what was the position of 
the Bill, on account of the objection which 
had been raised to the proposal for the 
adjournment of the second reading till 
after the holydays. The Gas Companies 
had made certain proposals to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government hoped to come 
to terms with them before the end of the 
Easter recess, and he therefore now pro- 
posed that the Bill should be adjourned 
over the holydays. 

Mr. ADAIR said, that the Companies 
did not object to the question at issue being 
decided by some competent authority; but 
they did object to the Parliamentary gua- 
rantee being destroyed, and this principle of 
confiscation introduced. There was, how- 
ever, an arrangement between the Com- 
panies and the Government that the matter 
should stand over until after Easter, and 
therefore he could not vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POWELL thought the Bill ought 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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not to be set down for the first day after 
the recess, but that more time should be 
given for hon. Members to consider its 
provisions, 

Mr. AYRTON moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
48: Majority 37. 


Debate adjourned till Monday 29th 
April. 


OFFICES AND OATHS BILL—[But 7.] 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, 
Sir John Gray.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, %s amended, 
read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he should 
not oppose the consideration of the Amend- 
ments on that occasion; but he hoped that 
the hon. Baronet who had charge of the 
measure (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) would 
postpone its further progress until after 
Easter. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Amendments made ; Bill to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


RAILWAYS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the provisions made by Parliament for securin 
the completion of Railways within a preseri 
time, and to report whether any and what altera- 
tions should be made in the Standing Orders of 
this House requiring such provisions, or the Act 
9 Vic. ce. 20.”—( Mr. Dodson.) 

And, on April 29, Select Committee nomi- 
nated as follows :—Colonel Wizson Patten, Mr. 
Cave, Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Woopp, Mr. Wuirsreap, Sir Cotman 
O’Loenten, Colonei Packe, Mr. ScHorerie.p, 
and Sir Epwarp Cotesrooxe :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watporz, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the 
districts of Gainsborough, Farsley, Bideford, 
Canterbury, Chipping Wycombe, Worthing, and 
Wednesfield, and for other pu relative to 
certain districts under that Act, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Wanpots and Mr. 


Honr. 
| Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 121.] 
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Army—Reward to 





RAILWAYS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Grauam Monrteomery, Bill 
to define the duties of the Assessor of Railways 
in Scotland in making up the Valuation Roll of 
Railways, and to amend in certain respects the 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Granam Montcomery and 
Mr. Lunt. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 122.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 12, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]—Pusuic Burs— Third Reading— 
Judges’ Chambers (Despatch of Business)* 
(58); Vice Admiralty Courts Act Amend- 
ment ® (71), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Canada Railway Loan [30 Vict. 
c. 16}; Alimony Arrears (Ireland) [30 Vict. 
¢. 11); Criminal Lunatics [30 Vict. ec. 12]; 
Shipping Local Dues [30 Vict. c. 15]; Mutiny 
[30 Mie c. 13]; Marine Mutiny [30 Vict. 

ce. 14. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the paper, without 
debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five o’clock. 
to Thursday the 2nd of May next, a 
. quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 12, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Sexzecr Commirrre—On Fire Pro- 
tection, Mr. Tite and Mr. Laird added. 

Pusiic Bitts—Ordered—Church Discipline Act 
Amendment.* 

First Reading—Land Drainage Supplemental * 
{123}; Church Discipline Act Amendment * 
f124). 

= of the People [79] 
R.P.] 


IRELAND—RIVER SHANNON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, When the Report of Mr. Lynam, 
Civil Engineer, on the state of the River 
Shannon may be expected to be laid upon 
the table of the House? 
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Mn. HUNT, in reply, said, that no Re- 
port had yet been received ; butthat when 
any information reached the Government 
it should be laid on the table. 


INDIA—FAMINE IN ORISSA, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he is willing to put upon the 
table of the House all the Correspondence 
that has passed up to the present time 
with the several Governments in India 
relative to the Famine in Orissa, and to the 
alleged enormous loss of human life from 
starvation in that Province in the year 
1866; a subject prominently noticed in 
Her Majesty’s Speech to Parliament at its 
opening upon the 5th of February last, 
but upon which no official information 
whatever has been communicated by Go- 
vernment to the House of Commons? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, in 
reply, that the late Secretary of State for 
India had appointed a Commission for in- 
quiry into the subject, but they had not yet 
reported. The Report having been so 
long delayed, the Secretary of State had 
telegraphed to India to know when it 
might be expected. The correspondence, 
so far as it had gone, would be laid on the 
table immediately after Easter. 


ARMY—THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Genera DUNNE said, he would beg to 

ask the Secretary of State for War, If it be 
true, as stated in the papers, that General 
Sir Henry Storks has been appointed head 
of a new department under the War De- 
partment, notice having been given in the 
House for a Committee on the re-organiza- 
tion of the latter? 
Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he must 
beg to inform his hon. and gallant Friend 
that no part of the rumour in question 
was true. No new department at the War 
Office had been created, and no appoint- 
ment of the kind made. 


ARMY—REWARD TO MAJOR PALLISER, 
QUESTION. 


Masor ANSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, What 
are the recommendations of the Ordnance 
Select Committee with regard to the re- 
ward to be given to Major Palliser; whe- 
ther the Treasury has approved of those re- 
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commendations ; and, whether the Secre- 
tary of State for War will lay upon the 
table of the House all Correspondence _be- 
tween the War Office and Major Palliser 
on the subject? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, the Secretary of State for War did 
not act under the advice of the Ordnance 
Select Committee. He had authorized a 
reward of £10,000 to be paid to Major 
Palliser ; and a further reward of £5,000 
would be charged on next year’s Esti- 
mates. It was not usual to refer these 
questions to the War Office. He must 
decline to lay the correspondence on the 
table, it being of a confidential character. 


IRELAND—ESCAPE OF JOHN KIRWAN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEL DAWSON said, he rose to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he can give to the House any addi- 
tional information relative to the escape 
from the Meath Hospital in Dublin of John 
Kirwan, a reputed Head Centre of the 
Fenian organization, and whether any of 
the Police force who had the care of the 
prisoner are in custody under the charge 
of complicity in the escape? 

Carrain ARCHDALL said, he would 
also beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, If he has received a report of the 
escape from Meath Hospital, while under 
the charge of a police constable, of a man 
of the name of Kirwan, supposed to be a 
Fenian Head Centre, and if he is prepared 
to state the particulars of his escape ; and 
if he is the same Kirwan who escaped from 
the police on two previous occasions ? 

Lory NAAS said, in reply, that the 
report which had appeared in the papers 
was substantially correct. The police 
constable who had charge of the prisoner 
had been committed upon a charge of 
being privy to the escape. There would 
be an inquiry into the whole transaction, 
and till that had taken place he could not 
state what had really occurred. He was 
not prepared to say whether Kirwan was 
the same person who had escaped on two 
previous occasions. The prisoner was in 
the charge of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 


MR, GRANT OF KETTLEBURGH— 
CHURCH RATES.—QUESTION. 
Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
Major Anson 
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been called to the case of Mr. Grant of 
Kettleburgh (Suffolk), now in gaol for a 
disputed Church Rate, and the costs of 
contesting the same, which he is unable 
to pay on account of poverty; and whe- 
ther he will be entitled to be released 
under any Insolvent Debtors Act now in 
force ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
no information had come to his department 
respecting this case. 


Hospital. 


NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to a 
public letter on the subject of the assign- 
ment of a portion of Greenwich Hospital 
to the use of the ‘“‘Seamen’s Hospital; ” 
and whether he has any objection to state 
the reasons which have induced the Ad- 
miralty to select a quarter described to be 
the most unsuitable, upon sanitary grounds 
and general convenience, for the accommo- 
dation of sick and infirm sailors? 

Mr. CORRY said, he was very glad his 
hon. Friend had given him the opportunity 
of disabusing the public mind of the most 
unfounded impression which the letter to | 
which he alluded was calculated to convey. 
The writer of the letter, adverting to an 
undertaking on the part of the Board 
before he (Mr. Corry) went to the Ad- 
miralty, said, ‘‘Since then there was a 
new Lord ;’’ but he omitted to state that 
the new Lord of the Admiralty had been 
the first to urge on the late Government to 
assign a portion of Greenwich Hospital to 
the use of the Seamen’s Hospital; there- 
fore, it was not likely that he should be 
the person to throw any obstructions in the 
way. When he went to the Admiralty 
his right hon. Friend the present Secretary 
of State for War had, according to the 
usual course, called on the Medical Director 
General and the Admiralty Director of 
Works to report on the subject; and, as 
the matter had created some agitation, he 
might, perhaps, be allowed to read one or 
two extracts from their Reports. The letter 
to The Times stated— 

“The Admiralty have now the assurance to offer 
to the Seamen’s Hospital Society a part of Queen 
Mary’s quarter, which for the reasons I am about 
to describe is wholly unsuited as a hospital for 
the sick, and which the Admiralty know perfectly 
well cannot possibly be accepted by the society.” 
Now, he held in his hand the Report of the 
Medical Director General, one of the ablest 
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and most experienced Medical Officers in 
Her Majesty’s service. He said— 

“TI previously visited the Dreadnought in order 
to ascertain the probable amount of accommoda- 
tion that would be required. I next, accompanied 
by the Captain Superintendent and the Medical 
Inspector General, examined the entire range of | 
buildings in Greenwich Hospital known as Queen | 
Anne’s, facing the east, and Queen Mary’s, also | 
facing the east and south. In the first-mentioned | 
range of buildings the wards or floors are divided 
longitudinally by a massive wall, and again sub- 
divided by wooden partitions into small cabins or | 
compartments, each capable of containing two | 
beds. These, though they may have been suitable | 
for old men in good health, are by no means suited | 
tothe kind of patients admitted into the Seamen’s | 
Hospital, even if all the cabins and bulkheads were 
removed. Besides, in this quarter there is no 
kitchen or means of cooking for so many patients. | 
On the opposite side of the public road which | 
passes through the hospital is Queen Mary’s | 

uarter, forming an angle facing east and south. | 

he ground-floor in the eastern portion contains 
an excellent kitchen, in good repair and fit for | 
use, capable of cooking for 800 men, with a good 
scullery, laundry, and washhouse, ample cellerage, 
andstore rooms. It also contains a large number 
of baths, besides foot-baths, with an abundant 
supply of hot and cold water. In the first, second, 
and third stories above the ground-floor, extending 
round to the centre of the portion facing the 
school-ground, there are nine large wards, capable 
of containing upwards of 300 patients. I would, 
therefore, for these reasons, beg to propose that 
the portion of the building called Queen Mary’s 
quarter, with the exception of the western half of 
the south block, might be offered to the Com- 
mittee of the Seamen’s Hospital.” 


The Director of Works generally concurred 
in this Report. He might also state that 
the letter in Zhe Times had been laid before 
the Board, and they decided to write to 
the Lord President of the Council and 
request him to permit Mr. Simon, the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council, to 
visit Greenwich Hospital and give his 
advice on the subject. As soon as the 
Board receive his Report they will 
pronounce their decision, but that de- 
cision will not be at all influenced by 
the anonymous letter which appeared in 


The T 


imes. 


TENANTS IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, considering the 
serious inconvenience to Irish Mem- 
bers of being present in the House on 
Monday the 29th instant, the first day 
after the recess, he will not consent to 
postpone the Tenants Improvements (Ire- 
land) Bill to a more convenient day ? 


{Apait 12, 1867} 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would beg leave to interpose a ques- 
tion upon this subject. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it was not ex- 
pressly agreed the other day that this Bill 
should be taken on Monday, the 29th 
instant, and whether the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) had not expressed 
his readiness to be in his place on that 
day for the purpose of this Bill being 
proceeded with, and whether all the Irish 
Members had not concurred in the wish 
thet this Bill should be taken on that 
day! 

Tae CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sorry to learn from the 
statement of the hon. Baronet, that the 
arrangement I made for taking this Bill 
on Monday, the 29th instant, will occasion 
serious inconvenience to the Irish Mem- 
bers. Her Majesty’s Government had no 
personal interest in fixing that particular 
day for proceeding with this Bill. They 
consulted, as they supposed, the conve- 
nience of the Irish Members in doing so. 
Of course, if it should turn out that to 
proceed with the Bill on that day would 
be inconvenient to Irish Members gene- 
rally, I should have no desire to enforce 
the arrangement. But unless there is a 
general expression of opinion upon the 
point, I cannot do otherwise than regard 
myself as bound by the arrangement I 
have made. I can only regret that the hon. 
Baronet did not at the time that arrange- 
ment was entered into express the objec- 
tions his friends had to it. Under existing 
circumstances, I have no power to change 
the day for proceeding with the Bill 
without a general expression of consent 
to such a proposal by the Irish Members. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN, 
QUESTION. 


Coroner SYKES said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether in the case of a rupture 
with Spain, sufficient previous notice will 
be given to British shipping to enable 
them to leave Spanish ports ? 

Lory STANLEY: All I can say, Sir, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member, is that I most sincerely 
hope that the contingency his Question 
contemplates may never arise. Should 
it, however, unfortunately arise, every 
means will be taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to give warning and protec- 
tion to British vessels in Spanish ports. 
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ADJOURNMENT FOR THE EASTER 
HOLYDAYS. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise to make the custom- 


‘ary Motion that this House will at its 


rising adjourn till Monday, the 29th 
instant, and in doing so I cannot of 
course omit noticing the remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that this 
Motion might interfere with the continu- 
ation of the debate upon his Amendment. 
Sir, the debate did not originate on this 
side of the House, and therefore it would 
be presumption on my part to guarantee 
that the debate should terminate to-night. 
All I can say is that as far as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are concerned they are 
most desirous that the debate upon the 
right hon, Gentleman’s Amendment should 
be concluded and the division upon it 
taken to-night. I shall use all the influ- 
ence I may possess to secure that object ; 
and I hope, under these circumstances, 
there will be no opposition to the Motion 
for the Adjournment. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, before the House 
assents to that Motion, I wish to bring a 
little matter under its consideration. I 
think that little matter will have some 
effect upon the debate, and probably also 
upon the division about to take place 
upon the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire. Sir, I will put it in the form of 
a question, because you ruled last night 
that an hon. Member moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House as a precise Motion 
early in the evening has the opportunity 
to reply, and as the reply in this case may 
be very important, I am very glad to make 
use of this opportunity. I accept the right 
hon. Gentleman’s words with reference 
to me, and as ‘a sincere Reformer,” 
speaking to a recent convert, I trust that 
I shall be listened to. I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he has commis- 
sioned the Secretary for the Treasury and 
the hon. and gallant Member for the county 
of Dublin to enter into any arrangement 
with one or two Members on this side of 
the House professing peculiar opinions. 
[“Oh, oh!”] If the House will not be im- 
patient I will lead them gradually up to 
the little matter. I will give my evidence 
and I will shrink from nothing. It will 
be in the recollection of the House that in 
the course of the debate last night the 
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hon. Member for Oldham made a speech 
in which, although he expressed himself 
in favour of the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire, he yet held out hopes to the 
other side of the Ilouse, and to the 
Treasury Bench in’ particular, that cir- 
cumstances might arise in which he 
would vote against the right hon. Gen. 
tleman’s Amendment and would give 
his support to the Government mea- 
sure. Now, Sir, a document has been put 
into my hands for which I am not re. 
sponsible; and I hope, for the honour of 
Parliament, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
able to deny its authenticity. We have 
all heard in past times of a thimblerig 
Administration, and if this document be 
authentic—and I have no reason to believe 
that it is not authentic—and possibly the 
hon. Member for the Anglesea boroughs 
will corroborate my statement—there is 
indeed the commencement of a thimble- 
rig Government. Now here, Sir, are the 
minutes of a conference—a conference or 
conversation—which has taken place be- 
tween the hon. and gallant Member for the 
county of Dublin and the hon. Member 
for Swansea, who sits below the gangway, 
together with one or two other hon. Mem- 
bers of the Liberal party. And it is this: 
—‘ At the request of certain Members Mr, 
Dillwyn has committed the terms to writ- 
ing, and, at their request, he has shown it 
to Colonel Taylor to know whether it is 
correct. After reading it over, Colonel 
Taylor has admitted it to be correct—the 
purport being that Colonel Taylor under- 
took, as a gentleman and a man of honour, 
to press upon the Cabinet the desirability 
of adopting Mr. Hibbert’s Amendment ; 
and further, he gave an intimation that 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were per- 
sonally in favour of accepting it.” Now, 
what I want to know is, was that hon. 
and gallant Gentleman commissioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House to enter into such an agreement? 
I wish to know whether he was commis- 
sioned to make this arrangement ; and, if 
so, whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has consulted 
his Cabinet upon the propriety of such & 
proceeding? I put to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that question. The document I 
have read to the House has been placed in 
my hands, and the statement I have made 
will be authenticated by the hon, Mem- 
ber for the Anglesea burghs. 
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Mz. OWEN STANLEY : In answer to 
the appeal made to me, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I, in common with 
many other Members of this House, have 
seen and read this document ; and I be- 
lieve that its contents, or the purport of 
them, as read by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham, are substantially correct. At 
the time I saw it I stated to the hon. 
Gentleman from whose hands I took it 
and read it, that I hoped he would not 
confide in such a loose document ; but that 
he would take the earliest opportunity of 
asking the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if the hon. 
and gallant Member for the county of 
Dublin was authorized to make the state- 
mert referred to in the document. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Asmy name has been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, I cannot but express my surprise 
that it should have been so used by the 
hon. Member without making any commu- 
nication tome. And I am also surprised 
that the hon. Member for Nottingham 
should have brought forward this question 
without having given notice of his inten- 
tion to do so. I have no hesitation in ex- 


plaining the part I took in the matter, and 
in stating to the House exactly what oc- 


curred on the occasion referred to. I had 
some conversation with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for the county of Dublin re- 
specting the adjournment of the House for 
the Easter holydays. I told him that I 
was one of those who were very desirous 
—as I still am—of seeing some sort of 
compromise come to upon the question of 
Reform, and of seeing a Reform Bill car- 
ried this Session; and that I wished to see 
whether or not some arrangement might be 
made by which the views of the different 
parties might be met. In repeating pri- 
vate conversations with gentlemen, it is 
very difficult to say whether one is betray- 
ing confidence or not—especially if docu- 
ments like the one I showed to the hon. 
Member are to be brought forward in this 
manner. But I believe I am not violating 
any confidence when I state what took 
place between the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the county of Dublin and myself, in 
which there is nothing of which either he 
or I have any cause to be ashamed. I met 
the hon. and gallant Member for Dublix 
county, and I mentioned to him that the 
acceptance or non-acceptance by the Go- 
vernment of the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Oldham might influence my 


conduct with respect to other clauses of 
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the Bill. We talked over the matter to- 
gether, and it was said that there was great 
difficulty in discussing some of the ques- 
tions at issue, in consequence of the illness 
of an eminent Member of the Cabinet—I 
hope I am not saying what I have no 
right to say, but an eminent man may be 
ill without being ashamed of it. In con- 
sequence of the illness of that distin- 
guished person, I understood that the 
Cabinet were in some difficulty with re- 
gard to matters which required discussion; 
and it was then suggested that an adjourn- 
ment of the debate over the holydays might 
be proposed—not for the purpose of delay 
or of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
House, or of postponing the question of 
Reform—but to secure the careful and de- 
liberate consideration of a question which 
had been suddenly brought under the at- 
tention of the House. The notice of the 
Amendment which we are to discuss to- 
night was not handed in until about one 
o'clock this morning; and the Cabinet 
were desirous, as I understood—although 
I am not in the confidence of the Cabinet 
—of having an adjournment for the con- 
sideration of that and many other ques- 
tions, and not for the purpose of throwing 
dust into the eyes of the House, or for the 
mere convenience of adjourning the ques- 
tion of Reform over the Easter recess. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the county of Dublin gave me the 
assurance frankly, and as between two 
gentlemen, that those were the only ob- 
jects desired; and, in order that I might 
be accurate, I jotted down a minute of the 
conversation on some paper in the lobby. 
I showed this memorandum afterwards to 
the hon. and gallant Member for the 
county of Dublin, and he agreed that it 
correctly represented what had taken 
place; I also showed it to some hon. 
Members aniong my friends, and that is 
the sum and substance of what occurred ; 
and I do not see that there is anything in 
what I did that I have any reason to be 
ashamed of. 

Sm HENRY EDWARDS: As the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Notting- 
ham has asked a question this afternoon, 
may I be allowed, in my turn, to put 
another question to him? I wish to ask 
the hon. Gentleman, whether he has given 
notice to the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the county of Dublin, as 
in common fairness he ought to have done, 
that he intended to refer to this subject 
to-night. [Mr. Osporne: Yes, I did.] 
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Unfortunately, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman has met with an accident which 
will probably prevent him from being in 
his place to meet the statement that the 
hon. Gentleman has brought forward. I 
cannot, however, help designating the at- 
tack which the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham has made upon the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the county of 
Dublin as most unfair, uncourteous, and 
improper. I would therefore ask the hon. 
Gentleman if he has had the common cour- 
tesy which is usually exhibited by Mem- 
bers of this House to give notice to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman whose con- 
duct he has attacked this evening ? 

Mr. OSBORNE: Yes, Sir, I have had 
that common courtesy. 

Mr. AYRTON: All, Sir, will admit 
that no one renders a greater service to 
his country than a gentleman who in 
times of great crises endeavours to me- 
diate between contending parties, and to 
arrive at a solution of great public diffi- 
culties. It is, however, necessary that a 
gentleman who acts that part should take 
a course consistent with his own honour, 
and consistent with the honour of the 
party to which he belongs, and if my 
hon. Friend below me thinks that he has 
taken such a course, I should be the last 
person in the world to question his con- 
duct. But it is always desirable that 
when transactions of such a character take 
place they should be attended with as 
much publicity as possible, and that no 
one should be afraid of the purport of 
their communications being made known 
either to this House or to the country at 
large. But what I particularly desire to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to before he answers the question 
put to him is the fact that the Amend- 
ment to which this minute of conference 
refers is one of extreme ambiguity; and I 
wish particularly to know in what sense 
that Amendment is understood by the 
right hon. Gentleman, who has made it 
the subject of negotiation, since it is 
capable of two very different construc- 
tions. The hon. Member for Oldham has 
placed an Amendment on the paper which 
will have the effect of maintaining the 
clause to which it refers exactly as it now 
stands, superadding, however, a condition 
repudiating what I have always under- 
stood to be the fundamental position of 
the Government—the personal payment of 
rates by the occupier and voter; but the 
Amendment also assumes that any occu- 


Sir Henry Edwards 
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pier of a dwelling-house irrespective of the 
question of value is to be qualified to vote. 
It proceeds upon these two assumptions— 
first, that the clause shall give to every 
occupier of a dwelling-house in a town 
the right of voting; and secondly, it as- 
sumes that the Government abandon the 
personal payment of rates as a condition 
of enjoying the franchise. Now, I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
accepts the Amendment, whether he ac- 
cepts it in that sense, or whether he ac- 
cepts it in the sense that it will puta 
limit upon the right of voting very dif- 
ferent from that put by the clause in its 
original form. If he accepts it in the one 
sense the Amendment amplifies the fran- 
chise conceded in the clause by striking 
out the conditions in the latter part of the 
Bill; if in the other sense, the Amend- 
ment is a further and greater restriction 
than that which is offered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire. It has been authentically 
stated in the House that this Amendment 
has been the subject of negotiation be- 
tween the Cabinet and the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn); and I there- 
fore want to know in what sense it has 
been the subject of such negotiation, and 
I wish to put this consideration forward 
before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question. If he answers that he in- 
tends to accept the Amendment, I should 
like to know in what sense he does so, 
whether as an Amendment to the clause 
as it now stands, or as an Amendment to 
the clause as it may be very materially 
modified by the adoption of other propo- 
sitions? I hope we shall have a very dis- 
tinct statement on this point, as it would 
be a deplorable thing if some hon. Gen 
tlemen who sit here, and who are not 
perhaps familiar with the forms of the 
House, should only be led into error 
through an imperfect understanding of 
what is proposed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid that my communica- 
tion will disappoint the curiosity of the 
hon. Member for Nottingham, for I have 
very little to say. This negotiation was 
quite unknown to me, and the matter 
seems to have been much exaggerated. 
Ail I know is, that on coming into the 
House yesterday, I was told that the hon. 
Member for Oldham would ask me a ques- 
tion with regard to an Amendment. I 
had not even read the Amendment at that 


time; but I said the hon. Member might 








° 
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ask the question whenever he liked. The 
House will remember—if they remember 
anything I say—what was my answer to 
the inquiry ; and that is all the opinion I 
have expressed on the subject to the hon. 
Member for Oldham, and the only discus- 
sion I ever had upon it, either directly or 
indirectly. I regret very much that my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
the county of Dublin is not in the House. 
Iam sorry to say that he has met with a 
very severe accident to-day, which has 

revented his attendance as yet. With 
regard to the statement as to consulting 
Lord Derby, and other statements of that 
kind, it is hardly necessary for me to say 
that they are absurdly erroneous. I have 
had very little opportunity of consulting 
Lord Derby of late. He has been seriously 
ill, and he is only now recovering, and I 
have thought it best not to trouble him 
with matters of business of any kind. I 
should presume, therefore, that he is per- 
fectly unacquainted with the circumstances 
of any such negotiation as has been alluded 
to by the hon. Member for Nottingham. 
I would venture to make one observation 
to the House upon this matter. I have 
always found it a happy characteristic of 
this House that, notwithstanding the severe 
emulation of our life, and the severe com- 
petition that prevails here, and notwith- 
standing the excited feelings sometimes, to 
which none of us are superior, there has 
always been among us on both sides of 
the House that trust and confidence which 
only can exist where there is the thorough 
breeding and feeling of gentlemen. I 
wish the House to consider carefully what 
may be the consequences of too critically 
examining conversations that may take 
place under such circumstances. I may 
say for myself that the moment I leave 
the House and get into the lobby, I readily 
converse with any Gentleman, whatever 
his opinions may be, with the same free- 
dom that I should in society, and I should 
feel extremely embarrassed, and I must 
adopt a habit of very painful reserve, if 
every statement which is so made by us is 
to be afterwards the subject of conversa- 
tion in Parliament. When I remember 
the frankness with which I have commu- 
nicated the opinions of the Government to 
Members, I may say that I have had no 
cause in the course of my life, and having 
been in this House for thirty years, to 
regret having treated Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House with the utmost social 
confidence; and I always thought that 
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this frankness has a great charm and con- 
solation of its own. I do hope, though I 
have no wish to avoid an inquiry into the 
present matter, which is really a mare’s- 
nest, that the House will not forget that 
which has always been our characteristic 
whatever may be our struggles and en- 
counters, that there should always exist 
between us the sentiments of gentlemen, 
to soften the necessary asperity of political 
warfare. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I do not think 
that we should pursue this question further 
in the absence of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dublin, an absence which we 
all naturally regret; and I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that there 
ought to be that confidence existing be- 
tween one Member of the House and 
another to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred. But I think that this 
document, of which I have heard for the 
first time from the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham to-day, can hardly be considered 
in the light of a private communication ; 
for, if I understand it properly, it refers to 
a conversation which has been reduced into 
writing, and professes to give the opinions 
of most distinguished Members of the 
Cabinet upon a question upon which votes 
of hon. Members may depend, and that 
with this view it had been shown to hon. 
Members to influence their minds. A 
communication coming from a_ person, 
known to be in the confidence of the Go- 
vernment, and made use of for such a pur- 
pose, should have been made use of openly, 
and the whole House should have been put 
in possession of the matter. 

Lorpv ELCHO: Sir, I do not wish to 
prolong this discussion ; but I rise to ask a 
question of the hon. Member for the 
Anglesea boroughs (Mr. Owen Stanley.) 
It is a question which occurred to me and 
to other hon. Members amongst whom I 
have been just standing at the Bar of the 
House. I ask the hon. Gentleman, then, 
why, when this letter came into his pos- 
session, he did not give notice to the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) of his 
intention to have it submitted to the 
House? And why, since he thought it a 
matter of such grave public importance 
that it was right to bring it before the 
House, he did not bring it forward himself 
instead of asking the hon. Member for 
Nottingham to perform that duty? 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY: [f the House 
| will allow me I will answer the questions 
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first place, I wish to assure the House that 
the document in question was not shown 
to me asa private document. I was pass- 
ing through the lobby when I met the 
hon. Member (I believe) for Lincoln and 
the hon. Member for Swansea talking to- 
gether. They called to me, and asked me 
to look at a paper which they had just 
been perusing. I looked at it, and read it 
twice over. As I have before informed 
the House, all I said at the time was :— 
“ T hope that you will not be satisfied with 
such a document.” That is the history 
of my becoming acquainted with the docu- 
ment. And now, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, I have to remark, 
that it was not necessarily my duty to bring 
the matter before the House. [Some hon. 
Memsexs: Why not?] Why, because I 
was not the only person to whom the 
document was shown. I believe, for 
example, that the hop. Member for Derby, 
and several other hon. Members, have seen 
the document. I had no desire, nor had 
I asked the hon. Member for Nottingham, 
to bring this matter before the House. 
The fact is this: —The hon. Member came 
to me and asked me whether that was 
correct, meaning the document. I said it 
was. The hon. Gentleman then said, “ If 
I refer to you in the House, and ask you 


if you have seen the document; will you 
get up in your place and say you have ?’’ 
I stated that I should be perfectly ready 


todo so. I repeat that I did not consider 
it a private document ; but rather one that 
was intended to influence the votes of 
Members upon one of the most important 
questions that could be brought before the 
House or the country. I am therefore 
ready fearlessly and openly to justify the 
share I have had in this matter. 

Mx. O'REILLY: I have no desire to 
prolong this discussion. I think now that 
we all understand the facts of the case. I 
will merely say, in reference to a remark 
made, that notice ought to be given to the 
parties immediately concerned before a 
letter is produced in this House—that this 
document is not a letter at all, but a 
memorandum made upon a public matter, 
and intended to be shown to various Mem- 
bers for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther they are likely to be induced to give 
their support to the Government. But I 
wish to state to the House what the moral 
is which a great many Members like my- 
self, who are deeply interested in the 
question of Reform, draw from the mat- 
ter. It is in the memory of the House 


Mr. Owen Stanley 
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that the noble Lord the Member for Chester 
recommended us yesterday to adjourn our 
decision upon any of the grave points of 
the Bill until after the Easter holydays, on 
the ground that in the interim a satisfac. 
tory understanding might be come to or 
compromises made, Now, Sir, I am just 
as anxious as any others to see a fair 
compromise come to by both sides of the 
House, so that this important measure of 
Reform might be carried. But I hold that 
such compremise or compromises should be 
openly and publicly arrived at after fair 
discussion in this House, so that the man- 
ner in which they are arrived at may be 
made known to the country. The conclu- 
sion I draw from the transaction is this— 
if we do adjourn over the recess without 
disposing of the critical part of the Bill 
which we are to debate to-night—if the 
compromises hoped for or anticipated are 
not such as may be publicly offered or ac- 
cepted in this House, then it is much more 
becoming of us to come at once to a deci- 
sion upon the question before us. I arrive, 
therefore, at the conclusion, and I think 
the House will also arrive at it, that it is 
more essential than ever to come to a con- 
clusion this night upon the question now 
under debate publicly and in the face of 
the House and the country, and not leave 
it to be settled by any such compromises 
as those of which we have just heard. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I wish to explain a 
matter in justice to the noble Lord the 
Member for Chester. Not only did I not 
show the document in question to the 
noble Lord, but I believe it was not drawn 
up until after the noble Lord made his 
Motion yesterday. 

Lorpv STANLEY: I wish to say that 
I knew absolutely nothing of the commu- 
nication to which reference has been made 
until I entered the House this evening, 
Whatever may be the nature of the com- 
munications that have passed between the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the county of Dublin and certain hon, 
Members on the other side of the House, 
in whom he seems to have confided, they 
will form a question which will doubtless 
be explained when that hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is able to resume his seat ia 
this House. That point we can afford to 
set aside for the present—it can wait; but 
there is another point respecting which we 
cannot wait; itis an urgent and important 
matter, because it affects the position of 
the Government and the position of the 
House as regards this question, and is to us 
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a matter of personal honour. We should 
deeply regret, Sir, that any vote should be 
given to-night under a false impression ; 
and therefore I wish distinctly to say, and 
I am authorized by my Colleagues to state, 
that we go into this debate perfectly free 
and unpledged, and upon no understanding 
direct or implied between Her Majesty’s 
Government and any individual Member of 
this House as to any concessions that will 
be made in this Bill. I think, then, it is 
due to the Government and to the House 
that that fact should be distinctly stated. 
As to the propriety of certain concessions, 
Ihave my own opinion, which yovengs I 
may on some future occasion express. We, 
however, desire that the vote to-night 
upon the question before us shall be taken 
upon its merits, and upon its merits alone. 

Mz. GLADSTONE: I think that the 
speech which has just fallen from the 
noble Lord is one in every way worthy of 
him, and that it has been heard with 
universal satisfaction on both sides of the 
House. I have no doubt that when the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the county of Dublin is happily able 
to resume his seat amongst us he will be 
able to explain satisfactorily the part 
which he has taken in the transaction in- 
troduced to our notice by the hon. Mem- 


ber for Nottingham, and the apparent 
discrepancy, so far as I can gather, be- 
tween the contents of the document which 
has been read, conveying his view of 
the matter, and what has just fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Ihave only one word to say upon the 


Question of adjournment. The right hon. 
Gentleman expressed his desire that dis- 
cussion upon the Amendment which I 
have moved in Committee upon the Re- 
presentation of the People Bill should ter- 
minate to-night. I believe that it will be 
for the general convenience of the House 
that this result should be arrived at, 1 
know that it is impossible to obtain an 
absolute pledge from hon. Members ; but 
as the declaration of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proceeded without any 
contradiction or expression of dissent from 
any quarter, I apprehend that we may 
safely assume it is the intention of the 
House that the debate should terminate 
to-night. If any doubt exist upon this 
point, I think it would be the wiser 
course to postpone the Motion for Ad- 
journment until the debate is concluded. 
I think, however, after the assurance 
given by the right hon, Gentleman, and 
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the silence of the House in respect to it, 
it may be tuken to be the general desire 
of hon. Members that the debate should 
close. For my own part, Iam ready to 
assent to the Motion and to allow the 
Question to be put. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: For my 
own part, Mr. Speaker, I beg to say that 
I draw a diametrically opposite inference 
from that expressed on the other side of 
the House from the event that has occurred 
this evening. We have heard with great 
sympathy of the unfortunate illness which 
has overtaken the head of the Govern- 
ment—an illness which prevents Lord 
Derby from taking his legitimate place at 
the head of the Cabinet. Such a cireum- 
stance is, of course, calculated to impede 
any of those concessions or compromises 
of which we have lately heard, and which 
I believe a very large proportion of the 
House is desirous of effecting fairly and 
honourably in the interest of the country 
as well as of this House. The Leaders on 
both sides have expressed a wish to settle 
this question without been obliged to re- 
sort to the extremity of a party conflict. 
The unfortunate circumstance of the ill- 
ness of Lord Derby has, however, inter- 
fered to prevent any such settlement being 
arrived at. 


ARMY—SUPPLY OF BARRACK STORES. 
QUESTION. 


Coroners FRENCH said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will lay upon the table a 
Return of the Rugs and other Barrack 
Stores put on board the Lady Eglinton 
steamer which sailed from Dublin for 
Tilbury Fort, Gravesend, on the 27th 
March, with the Depot 83rd Regiment, 
and to show what provision was made 
for the men’s comfort during a voyage of 
four days and nights ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in re- 
ply, that, in consequence of the notice of 
the right hon. and gallant Member’s Ques- 
tion, he made inquiries on the subject at 
the Horse Guards, and he found that the 
circumstances were such as he had men- 
tioned. He regretted to find that the 
depot of the 83rd’Regiment were put on 
board the Lady Eglinton without the 
usual supply of rugs and barrack stores 
ordinarily supplied to troops under such 
circumstances, He was unable then to 
say who was to blame for it; but inquiries 
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were being made into it by the Quarter- 
master General. 

Motion agreed to. 

House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
the 29th day of this instant April. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 


BILL—{Bux 79.] 
(Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Lord Stanley.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for 
Voters in Boroughs). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, lines 3 and 4, after the words “ and 
2,” to insert the words “ whether he in person or 
his landlord be rated to the relief of the poor.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question again proposed, “‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. ROEBUCK : Sir, in prefacing what 
I am going to say I may be permitted to 
enter my protest against the language used 
in this House, but more especially on this 
side of the House, and by persons out of 
doors, with respect to the difference of 
opinion which prevails on this Bill. Every 
person who is supposed to differ from the 
majority on this side of the House is at 
once branded as a sham Reformer, as a 
traitor to the cause, as a fool or a knave, 
or both. Against this I enter my protest. 
I have heard many things said in this 
House, many strange things have occurred, 
and not among the least strange is this 
of to-night. But, Sir, I am bound to say 
that, as far as I myself am concerned, I 
claim the right to have an opinion, and 
also the right to express that opinion. 
In making that statement I do not mean 
to dictate to anybody. And though I 
may be called a “mushroom” [‘ Oh, 
oh!’ |—yes, that was the phrase—and 
though I am obliged to put up with that 
elegant phraseology, I have a duty that 
lies before me straight in my path—a duty 
that I will perform to the best of my 
ability—and that duty is to state the 
reasons why, in my opinion, of the two 
propositions before the House at the pre- 
sent moment, one is better than the other. 
Of these two propositions one is made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the other by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
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Lancashire. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes 
to add to the constituencies of this country; 
with what occurred in 1832 he says that 
he does not meddle; but there are persons 
now existing whom he wishes to add to 
the constituencies, and as a means to that 
end he proposes to extend what in 1832 
stopped at the £10 householder, to the 
other end of the scale, so as to take in all 
householders. The proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire—and we are obliged to 
look at the whole matter and not at the 
small piecemeal fashion in which it is put 
before the House — his proposition, as a 
whole, is that we should stop at a £5 
rating. He does not express himself 
plainly as to what he intends to do with 
this £5 rating; he frames his proposal so 
as to catch votes on both sides of the 
House, and all the rest he leaves in dark- 
ness. Now, Sir, I have to ask myself 
which of these two plans is the better 
one. The thing that recommends itself 
to me in the plan of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is this—that it draws no in- 
vidious line of distinction between one 
class and another of voters. He gets over 
that difficulty, which is the difficulty of 
the £10 household franchise. You stop 
at £10; but there is no principle in stop- 
ping at a particular sum, £9 or £10, 
The £9 householder may be as good as a 
£10 householder. The £10 franchise 
therefore is based on no principle, and the 
consequence has been that all persons be- 
low the £10 householder have been angry 
and wrath at it. Now, what does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say? “I will 
take away that distinction; I will make 
applicable to the lowest class of house- 
holder the law that stops at the £10 
householder, but that which has been re- 
quired of the latter I will require of every 
man.” But the Bill introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire and the hon. Member 
for Birmingham—[Mr. Gtapstone: No- 
thing of the kind]—I assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he need not be 80 
very angry with me as he appears to 
be. I mean no offence. I merely mean 
to speak of him with the same freedom 
as he speaks of other people. I was say- 
ing, Sir, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes to extend to all classes 
of householders the same privilege as that 
which is now enjoyed by the £10 house- 
holder. But “No,” says the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire and those who act with him; ‘there 
is the Small Tenements Act in the way, 
and there is that irrepressible person called 
the compound-householder.” Now, let us 
see what all this means. I will just make 
a simple statement, and I will ask any one 
to give me an answer to it. Suppose 
town A, with a proprietor of certain tene- 
ments. We will suppose that these tene- 
ments are £6 tenements, and we will 
suppose that the proprietor compounds for 
them. Then, taking a hypothetical figure, 
suppose that each of the £6 houses would 
pay 20s. poor rate, but that, by compound- 
ing for them all, the proprietor has to pay 
only 15s. for each—the difference being 
5s. It is proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that, by a provision in this Bill, the com- 
pound-householder may send to the over- 
seer and say, ‘“‘I wish to be rated in 
future ; make me responsible for the rate.” 
If he, the tenant, does this, the result will 
be that, instead of paying 15s. to the land- 
lord, he will pay 20s. to the State, deduct- 
ing 15s. from the landlord. But then 
comes the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, who calls that a 
fine. [Mr. Grapstonz: Hear, hear !} 
Oh, yes—a fine; there is nothing like a 
catch word. But, let me ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, what is the difference 
between the position in which that pro- 
cess will place the man who goes through 
it, and the position of the uncompounded- 
householder, who lives in a £6 tenement, 
and pays the 20s.? Why, because a man 
is a compound-householder is he to be 
favoured to the extent of 5s.? Now, I 
want an answer to that. Ido not want 
minute arithmetical calculations; I do not 
want mellifluous language; I do not want 
verbose statements; but I want a plain 
answer, and I say that it cannot be given. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, ‘ No; I 
won’t accept it. This is holding out a 
boon with one hand and taking it back again 
with the other.” When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer talks of personal rating, 
he does not mean it to be essential that 
the man must with his own hand pay the 
20s. He means that the man himself 
must be answerable for the 20s., and get 
a receipt for it. But that is the case of 
the £10 householder; and yet it is only 
now we find out the hardships of such a 
condition. I do not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire was in the House at the time of the 
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passing of the Reform Bill; but I never 
heard anyone object to the £10 householder 
being placed in that condition except the 
Radicals, of whom I was one. I have, 
however, seen the error of my ways. 
Now, Sir, I do not know that there would 
be danger in taking away the ratepaying 
clauses from the £10 householder; but I 
am sure, and I think the people of this 
country, people of property, wealth, and 
virtue, will feel that they have security in 
the payment of rates, without which you 
would let in that beautiful residuum which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham has so 
artistically described, and you will have 
all sorts and descriptions of people voting 
for Members of Parliament. I want to 
prevent this. I do not want the rabble to 
vote, but I do want those of the labouring 
classes who have honour, feeling, and 
virtue to vote. But then it may be asked, 
how can you point out those who are the 
virtuous men? I do not intend to point 
them out; but I say that in all human 
affairs you must be guided by general 
principles, and if you find that a man has 
a settled home, in which he has lived with 
his family for a number of years, you have 
a man that has given hostages to the State, 
and you have in these circumstances a 
guarantee for that man’s virtue. I say 
then that there is good reason for making 
the distinction. There is one thing in 
which almost all persons agree. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
want to admit every one. There is a 
large party whom he wants to keep out— 
that portion of the population whom, for 
want of a better phrase, I have called the 
rabble. On this point the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
says the same thing as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the hon. Member for 
Birmingham says the same thing as the 
two right hon. Gentlemen. But there is 
another view of the proposition of the 
Member for South Lancashire. It is a 
Conservative proposition. It is far less 
popular, to use an expression of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, than the Bill of 
the Government. Then it has the effect 
of lessening and cutting down the con- 
stituencies; and a very significant thing 
happened last night, which I beg hon. 
Gentlemen on this side to recollect :—Last 
night the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 


cashire was supported by the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford. Why? Because 


it isa Conservative proposition. Well, the 
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very thing which makes the noble Lord 
support it makes me oppose it. I wanta 
measure more liberal and more popular, 
and I want an answer to what I have said. 
I do not want exclamations, in the form of 
running comments, by hon. Gentlemen 
behind me, which are very easy for any 
one to make, and impossible for any one to 
answer. It appears to me that the matter 
isa very simple one. I will not go any 
further into detail; but before I close, 
Sir, I will say that observations are made 
very often on conduct like mine by Gen- 
tlemen who have suddenly started up in 
the character of Reformers. Now, what 
possible interest have I in the matter? 
Why, this—the interest of my country. 
“Oh!”’| That comes from the right 
on. Gentleman the Member for Calne. 
[Mr. Lowe: No!} Then I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I have no 
earthly object in view except the one I 
have mentioned. I never have been in 
office, and I know not the sweets thereof; 
I never have been turned out of office and 
kept out of office, and therefore I know 
not the bitterness thereof. It is strange 
the lengths that these circumstarices lead 
men to go. They become rampant Re- 
formers, and play Jack Pudding before this 


House ; they do anything to please; and 
by their noisy advocacy they seek to regain 


power. I am not one of those. I never 
have been in power, and I cannot hope to 
attain to that position now. My object 
is to get for the people of England a Bill 
during the present Session. Can those 
who propose this Amendment say the same 
thing? They mean decidedly the opposite, 
and it appears to me some of them are so 
anxious for office, that they are ready to 
jump over the table on any pretence what- 
ever. It is all very well when anything 
in their favour comes from the other side 
to give shouts of exultation ; but when the 
recoil comes it is not so pleasant. I have 
made my observations, short and simple as 
they are. I want an answer tothem. I 
believe that answer can only with difficulty 
be given, and I shall vote for the proposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: If I 
wanted a further reason for voting for the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Lancashire, I should 
find it in the speech which we have just 
heard. The hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield has proved, by his own confes- 
sion, that the Bill is an appeal to the ambi- 
tious passions of the working classes, 
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with its lure of virtual household suf. 
frage; at the same time it is, with its 
sham restrictions, an appeal to the timi- 
dity of hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House, who are afraid of anything 
they may fancy a large extension of the 
suffrage. It is recommended to us be. 
cause we are told that the question of 
Reform must be settled ; but how can any 
one in his senses expect that Reform can 
be settled by a policy which professes to 
provide a sliding scale franchise—a fran- 
chise which cannot be defined within the 
four corners of the Bill, but which is to 
be left to the discretion of every vestry, 
acting under all conceivable impulses of 
narrow and corrupt feeling, to give or to 
withhold according to its fancy? Some 
boroughs, we know, have adopted the 
Small Tenements Act, and some have not; 
so that, let us pass this Bill, then there 
will be, in every borough which has come 
under the operation of the Small Tene- 
ments Act, a perpetual wrangling contest 
on the part of those who wish to get the 
franchise which will redound to the sole 
advantage of the election agent, who will, 
we may be sure, be always urging them 
to pay the fine and finding the means for 
them todoso. Hon. Gentlemen have been 
told that if they do not pass this Bill a 
dissolution will follow. But I ask what 
are we to be dissolved for, and what is to 
be the cry? On what principle does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer propose to go 
to the country? Is it to be household suf- 
frage or personal rating ? Conservative re- 
striction, or Liberal progress? I do not 
believe that the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench could have the effrontery to go toa 
dissolution. A great question like the first 
Reform Bill, or Catholic Emancipation, was 
a fit subject for a dissolution; but the 
fight over the compound-householder is a 
struggle of quite another class. Although 
Parliament has occasionally been dissolved 
on some comparatively trivial defeat, as was 
the dissolution of 1857, on the alleged in- 
sult to the Lorcha Arrow, which indirectly 
proved fatal to the first Government of 
Lord Palmerston, still, in the history of 
the world, no dissolution will ever have 
taken place on so miserable a cry as the 
pretended principle of the rights of the 
compound-householders in the hands of 
a Conservative Ministry. Hon. Mem- 
bers may not yet have forgotten some 
amusing story books which came out 
several years since, in which two gentle- 
men, named Taper and Tadpole—subordi- 
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nate Members of the Government, or. of 
the Opposition, it is immaterial which— 
are introduced, laying their heads toge- 
ther to devise some ery on which to go 
to the country at a General Election 
shortly after the Reform Bill. These 
worthies at length settled on some allitera- 
tive and jingling clap-trap which I will not 
uote, because allusion is made in it to an 
illustrious person whose name ought never 
to have been introduced in such a con- 
nection. This story gives us some idea 
of the system of administrative trickery 
which passes for statesmanship with some 
who are now in power; but I believe it 
would not succeed if put into practice at 
the present moment; and sure I am that 
if the Government goes to the country it 
will find it difficult to frame any cry which 
will serve its purpose. I do not think 
“our new institutions and our old com- 
pound-householder ’”’ would be successful. 
Those on this side of the House have been 
informed by the hon. Member for West- 
minster that we are the stupid party; but 
it is to be hoped that we are at least an 
honourable party of Gentlemen, and that 
we shall not, for the sake of a longer 
tenure of the Benches on the Ministerial 
side of the House, sacrifice those prin- 
ciples on which alone we can exist as a 
party. These principles may be summed 
up in this formula—that the best test 
and rule of Government is its results; 
and that, in the organization of the Con- 
stitution, we ought not to inquire so 
much regarding the comparative numbers 
of those who possess votes and those who 
do not, as we should respecting the qua- 
lifications likely to produce a class of 
persons who will return Members to Par- 
liament capable of governing the nation 
upon enlightened principles. These may 
not be the old Tory notions on the sub- 
ject; but the old Tory notions, like the 
old Whig notions, have been buried long 
ago. These are, however, the principles 
of the enlightened Liberal-Conservatism 
of the present free trade generation, 
cradled in the days of the great Reform 
Bill. This generation ought to have 
learned, during the last thirty-five years, 
the importance of relying on the middle 
classes. It ought to appreciate the edu- 
cation and competence of that class, and to 
understand the elements which are needed 
to create a good, stable, and enlightened 
Government. This is the Conservatism 
of the Reform Bill, the Conservatism on 
which Peel built up his great party. 
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The old Toryism of the ante-reforming 
days was a great tradition, but it is past 
and gone never to return. What are we 
then to say of those who, in the face of 
this fact, and for their own self-interest, 
pretend to raise up a pale and marrowless 
ghost of that old Toryism of Bolingbroke 
and his “ Patriot King’’—and wish to set 
the middle and the upper class against each 
other to their mutual destruction, until 
nothing will be left but the Crown on one 
side and the mob on the other. Although 
this object is not specifically recited in 
the clauses of the present Bill, yet it is 
one which stands within the overt aim 
of its author; for, as I will prove, the 
history of the last twenty-five years 
shows that an influence has all along 
been at work—steadily and stealthily, 
quietly and smoothly working up to that 
end; until now at last the consummation 
has come. A dissolution is threatened in 
which it is clear that the mob—the “ resi- 
duum ”—will be brought out, and this dis- 
solution will, if it succeeds, for ever crush 
the great middle class of England, and put 
our country at the mercy of dreaming ro- 
mancers, and democratic theorists. I am 
no friend to bringing up the rash utter- 
ances made in the early youth of budding 
politicians ; it is an ungenerous system of 
warfare; but the Committee will own 
that a Member who had for several years 
commanded the attention of the House 
could no longer be termed a budding poli- 
tician two years before he became the 
Leader of a great party and overthrew a 
famous Minister. The utterances of such 
a man, at such a period of his career, must 
be symptomatic of his formed opinions. 
Well, then, an hon. Member who, in 
1846, compassed the overthrow of the 
most powerful statesman of this century, 
speaking on the condition of Ireland, 
upon the 16th of February, 1844, said of 
his own opinions “ they were Tory prin- 
ciples, the natural principles of the demo- 
eracy of England.” He went on to say 
that ‘‘ Whig principles were the natural 
principles of the aristocracy of the country,” 
and he added, ‘he was content to tread 
in the old path, the natural way,” he re- 
peated, of the “‘ democracy of England ;” 
while the hon. Member wound up with 
a sentence, the truth of which I will not 
deny, “If the Government did not lead 
the people, the people would drive the 
Government.” These were the senti- 
ments of the then hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, now the right hon. Mem- 
3 F2 [ Committee— Clause 3. 
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ber for Buckinghamshire, and Leader of 
this House. It is to be noted that in 
those days the hon. Member was a vehe- 
ment freetrader, as I could show from 
other passages of his speeches, and that 
no small amount of the staple of his in- 
vective against Sir Robert Peel was 
founded upon that statesman’s still linger- 
ing advocacy of protection; but that as 
soon as Peel honestly yielded to convic- 
tion, and accepted full free trade, the 
Member for Shrewsbury turned right 
round and made use of the protectionists, 
at whose head he then placed himself, 
as his instruments to overthrow Sir 
Robert Peel. These are the principles on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has organized the party by whose aid he 
has three times driven his rivals out of 
office; while on every one of these three 
occasions he has led up to—and twice 
consummated—a theatrical dissolution of 
Parliament, in each case hitherto—and I 
think that that analogy will still hold 
good—followed by a speedy and igno- 
minious downfall. Such is the Leader of 
our once great party, who has now brought 
forward this double-faced Reform Bill—on 
one side fenced with those restrictions 
which the first breath of open air will 
tear down—which any parish vestry, led 
by any local Beales or Odger, will laugh 
to scorn—and on the other side bedizened 
by appeals to the truculent democracy 
of which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is of old so fond, as essentially a 
measure of household suffrage. The £5 
line is intelligible whether one likes it or 
not. It lays down the tangible and sen- 
sible principle that solvency is the best 
test of respectability, and therefore of the 
franchise; and that the most available cri- 
terion of the voter’s solvency is to be found 
in the value of the house which he is able 
to inhabit with his landlord’s approbation. 
On the other hand, the question of whe- 
ther this value is to be caleulated in 
rental or on rating is, after all, a mere 
matter of detail. Last year, in the ardour 
of party conflict, the democratic Leader of 
the Tory party, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Lancashire, recipro- 
cally goaded their followers into elevat- 
ing up to questions of principle things 
which really were only matters of detail. 
Taking the rental or the rating as the 
franchise figure is merely coming, by one 
way or the other, to the certainty of ap- 
preciating that a man pays his way and 
lives in a house of tolerable comfort. This 
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principle of solvency involved in the pay- 
ment of his own way on the voter’s part, 
and of the tolerable comfort of the house in 
which he lives, seems to be the best test to 
apply in the choice of those who are to 
obtain the suffrage. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer abandons that principle as 
illusory, and takes up that which truly is 
household suffrage; while, for reasons of 
his own, he hems it in with provisions 
only available for the benefit of the Tapers 
and Tadpoles, who, as he hopes, will pull 
the strings, and of the country attorneys 
who will, by his calculations, manage the 
elections. These are my reasons for sup- 
porting the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Lancashire. 
I know that for saying what I have done 
I shall subject myself to pointed gibes 
from one Member of this House ; but I 
am old fashioned enough to think that 
pointed gibes from some quarters may be 
a real compliment to an honest man. I 
am prepared for anything which I may 
hear. I have, since the great Conserva- 
tive break-up of 1846, been longer out of 
Parliament than in it; because, although 
I have ever been a Conservative or Tory, 
I never would fall down and worship the 
golden image set up in the deserts of 
Arabia. I have been a free lance long 
enough, not much to mind whatever may 
happen to me ; and I can say that, sink 
or swim, dissolution or no dissolution, in 
or out of the next Parliament, I, for one, 
with my whole heart and conscience, will 
vote against the Asian mystery. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
trusted that the Committee would allow 
him to explain as a Radical Reformer, 
whose Radicalism dated back to the 
training of his childhood, the reasons why 
he should support the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone). 
It was true that there was much in the 
Bill of the Government which tended to 
attract, or he might say delude, Radical 
Reformers, because it appeared—but he 
thought it only appeared—to be based on the 
principle of household suffrage, which was 
dear to all Radical Reformers. He himself 
had always been, as he still was, in favour 
of this principle. He had supported it 
when it was far less popular than now; 
and if the present Bill really embodied this 
principle, no one would support it more 
cheerfully, more warmly, or more grate- 
fully than he. But they had been par- 
ticularly informed by more than one Mem- 
ber of the Treasury Bench that it was not a 
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household suffrage Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the India Office had 
declared that he would not have supported 
it for a moment if it had been such a Bill. 
He advocated household suffrage because 
there was no other so deep, just, and im- 
partial, and so likely to furnish a basis for 
the borough franchise stable enough to 
secure it for the future. It gave a mana 
share in the Government, not on the 
ground that he possessed any particular 
property, but because he was the head of 
a family; household suffrage had been 
well called ‘“‘hearthstone suffrage.’ There 
was not so much difference between a rate- 
paying and a household suffrage as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer supposed. The Bill, he 
verily believed, was better than the right 
hon. Gentleman supposed, better than the 
Secretary for India supposed. What was 
the meaning of a ratepaying franchise? A 
householder had to pay several bills— 
butcher’s, baker’s, landlord’s, and that of 
the parish ; and to give a ratepaying fran- 
chise was to say to the householder, “ If 
you pay the parish bill, you shall vote ; if 
you do not, you shall not vote.’” He was 
not able to understand why the payment 
of this particular bill should be considered 
a practical test of a man’s solvency more 
than or even equally with the payment of 
other bills, because the parish generally 
took care to be paid. Nevertheless, if the 
ratepaying franchise was given fairly and 
honestly to all the constituencies, it would 
come very nearly to household suffrage. 
But this Bill did not give it honestly and 
fairly to all the constituencies. If it did he 
should have no hesitation in supporting it, 
even at the cost of leaving his right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Lancashire, 
who had made sacrifices in the cause of 
Reform, which were well known to the 
people, and he would have voted with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose sacri- 
fices in the cause of Reform were un- 
known. But the Bill conceded nothing 
of the sort. The proposition of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was a good Bill for 
twenty-nine boroughs, for it would give 
them household suffrage, and he could not 
see how the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for India could reconcile it to his 
conscience to inflict household suffrage 
upon these boroughs. He (Mr. Forster) 


did not wonder at the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield supporting the Bill, 
for it would increase the number of his 
constituents 11} per cent. 


It was emi- 
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nently a Bill for Sheffield. Nay, it was a 
Bill framed especially for his hon. and 
learned Friend, who, in supporting it, was 
enabled to appear before his warm-hearted 
constituents the Radical Reformer he was 
in days of yore, while in this House he 
appeared in the character of a Conserva- 
tive. If the Bill had been as good for 171 
boroughs, the greater proportion of the in- 
habitants of which were compound-house- 
holders, as it was for the twenty-nine to 
which he had referred, he would have sup- 
ported it. The Bill had been described in 
two words, in a paper which might be 
called the literary organ of the Govern- 
ment—TZhe Standard—as ‘‘an optional 
household suffrage.”” Now, on what con- 
dition was the “option” given? It was 
given on condition that the proposed voter 
should have a vote, if he paid his rate bill 
in a different way from that in which he 
had hitherto paid it—not in the way which 
he and his landlord and the parish had 
found most convenient, but by personal 
payment in a special manner. He was no 
longer to pay it through the landlord, but 
by a difficult and cumbrous machinery 
which they were to invent. He was to 
pay more money, and to pay it in a more 
inconvenient way. Now, if you had a 
man fit for the franchise, why impose 
upon him this condition? Why insist 
on this optional household suffrage in 171 
boroughs? Not surely because these were 
looked upon as worse than the twenty-nine 
favoured boroughs? He could not for a 
moment suppose that the Government 
thought there was any special virtue in 
Ashburton, Arundel, Totnes, Dartmouth, 
or even in Oldham and Sheffield. Then 
why was this ‘‘ optional’ suffrage insisted 
upon? It was said that they ought to be 
sure that a man paid his rates. Well, if 
he was a compound-householder he most 
certainly paid his rates through his land- 
lord ; more certainly than in any other way. 
If any bill was taken as a test of voting, he 
had no objection to the rate bill, which 
would bring in a large number of voters. 
But there was another bill, which was most 
surely paid, and that was the landlord’s bill, 
and in that bill the payment of rates was 
included. If there was any hon. Member 
living in country districts who was unac- 
quainted with the ways and doings of com- 
pound-householders, let him go amongst 
his (Mr. Forster’s) constituents, and he 
would soon find that they knew right well 
that the rates were included in their rents. 
His chief reason for voting with his right 
[ Committee— Clause 3, 
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hon. Friend was that he objected to the 
proposed test—the proposed safeguard. It 
a diminution of the number of voters was 
wanted, let it be brought about in some 
other way. He did not see why, because 
a man was poor, he was to be treated 
differently from those who were richer 
than he was. It was not right to in- 
flict on him a fine, not only in money, 
but in loss of time, in making his claim. 
The Secretary of the Treasury seemed 
to think there was no fine; but the 
hon. Gentleman could not have attended 
to the remarks of his Colleague, the 
Secretary for India, who spoke of the 
new voter as “mulcted.” Indeed, one 
could not but believe that this fine afforded 
consolation to the right hon. Gentleman 
because it held out the prospect of de- 
liverance from the spectre of household 
suffrage. Now he (Mr. Forster) objected 
to the Bill strongly because it did thus 
fine the compound-householder. In Brad- 


ford the general average rent paid by a 
hardworking artizan was 3s. 6d. a week, 
out of which the landlord paid 6d. a week 
to the parish in the shape of rate. If the 
artizan were obliged to pay the rate him- 
self, he would have to pay 8d. a week to 
the parish instead of 6d. Would he not 


regard this as a fine, and feel that he was 
treated worse than his richer neighbours ? 
He objected to the Bill because it would 
fine the new voter, and make him pay 
more money than he did at present. The 
general average rent of artizans, including 
rates, was 3s. 6d. a week. Out of thatsum 
the landlord paid about 6d. to the parish. 
If a compound-householder was called upon 
to pay the rate himself he would have to 
pay 3s. to the landlord, and 8d. to the 
parish. Now, could any one imagine that 
he would not look on the extra payment 
asa fine? He objected also to the new 
compounders being treated in a worse way 
than the old compounders. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham appeared to have taken 
under his protection the new compounders. 
He was not surprised that the hon. Gentle- 
man was doing his best to save the Bill, 
because for Oldham it was as good a Bill 
as it was for Sheffield. It would give to 
Oldham 10,000 voters. The population of 
Oldham was about 107,000—nearly the 
same as that of Bradford. The occupations 
of the people were somewhat similar, per- 
haps they could not imagine two boroughs 
more exactly alike. But whilst the Bill 
gave to Oldham 10,000 voters, it would 
give to Bradford only 3,500, about half as 
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many as a £5 rental would give. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert), 
who had taken the new compounders 
under his protection, would see that they 
really were put on the same footing as the 
old compounders; and would not, when 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) pro- 
posed an Amendment for their protection, 
be deluded by promises now made, now 
disavowed, of something which the Go- 
vernment might or might not do after a 
critical division. He objected to the Bill 
because it would place the new com- 
pounders in a worse position than the old, 
and could not see any ground for a per- 
sonal payment of rates. If they chose to 
interpret personal payment into payment 
by the tenant himself to the rate collector, 
and would not allow him to pay through 
his landlord, why was it that they made 
the person who happened to live in a house 
of less value than £10 a year pay more 
in proportion than that other compound- 
householder who lived in a house worth 
more than £10 a year? He also objected 
to the Bill because it treated one borough 
different to and worse than another. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that was 
a great advantage, he thought there was 
too much dreary monotony at present ; but 
that was a sentimental and artistic view 
of the question, and would hardly find 
favour with the 171 boroughs which would 
think themselves worse treated. What- 
ever concession they were now making 
should not be made in the most capricious 
and fitful manner they could devise. He 
had compared Bradford and Oldham, and 
if he went on he might weary the House 
with comparisons; but there was the 
borough of Leeds, not far off from the 
borough of Sheffield, also in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, which had a popula- 
tion of about 10,000 more than Sheffield; 
while Sheffield would have 11} per cent 
of the new voters—28,000 out of 245,000 
being given to it—and there would be 
25,000 in Leeds who would be unable to 
come in. Not only was one borough left in 
a different position from another, but one 
part of a borough was left in a different po- 
sition from another part. Again, he could 
not for a moment think that this House 
would consent to give up its legislative 
powers to a number of vestries, and oblige 
them to mix up with their economical ar- 
rangements, for the best mode of paying 
the rates, political considerations. By this 
Bill they would give power to the vestries 
and at the same time occupation to the 
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election agents. Doubtless, among the com- 
pound-householders there would be some 
good men who would put themselves on 
the register at any cost of time, trouble, 
or money; but hon. Gentlemen knew 
what human nature was, and they must 
judge of those men as they would of men 
in their own rank of life, and they knew 
that a large proportion of them would 
not take the trouble to get themselves put 
on the register. But would they be let 
alone? Would the election agents let 
them alone? The election agents would 
not, and committees, candidates, and mem- 
bers would not be abie to let them alone. 
They would have, as the bon. Member 
for Stoke had told them, a constant 
electioneering contest going on from the 
day this Bill became law until these 
restrictions were all swept away in the 
171 boroughs. They would have can- 
didates, committees, members, and agents, 
all declaring, ‘‘ You must take care our 
friends are discovered, put upon the re- 
gister, and kept there.” He knew there 
were provisions in the Bill by which they 
thought they could prevent these rates 
from being paid by the candidate; but he 
did not believe they would prevent it. 
The real result, he believed, would be 
that an electioneering contest would be 
constantly going on; and that the candi- 
dates would find it a very costly one for 
them, and would have to spend a great 
deal more money in order to get into 
Parliament. He could not understand 
howthe House could, with its eyes open, 
passa provision which they knew would in- 
duce and tempt men to spend more money 
in electioneering contests, and it seemed 
to him that that would be giving a pre- 
mium for bribery and corruption. This 
Bill would give great and undue power to 
the man of wealth, and that was one of 
his objections to it. He now came to his 
last objection to the Bill, and that was 
that the checks contained in it would not 
last. He saw the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) in his place, and he knew 
very well what was passing in his (Mr. 
Forster’s) mind. He felt that as a Radi- 
cal Reformer he was in a difficult posi- 
tion. He knew that these absurd and 
obnoxious restrictions could not last, 
and that within four or five years they 
would all be swept away. And why 
then, it might be asked, should he not, 
as a Radical Reformer, vote .for the 
Bill? He, indeed, knew that these re- 
strictions would be swept away, but how? 
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By constant agitation. By an agita- 
tion the more fierce and the more bitter, 
because, in addition to the great general 
question upon which it rested, it would 
be mixed up with local and personal 
squabbles which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment chose to bring into the matter by 
mixing up political with parochial ar- 
rangements. Although, then, as a Radi- 
cal Reformer, he desired to further a Ra- 
dical Reform, he could not forget that he 
was a Member of the Legislature, and he 
could not help thinking that of all the 
Acts he had assisted in passing there was 
none less statesmanlike or less patriotic 
than that introduced at this juncture, and 
after all the agitation that had taken place, 
under the pretence of settling this ques- 
tion. Would the House, with its eyes open, 
pass a Bill which, in common with the 
Member for Derby, he knew, instead of 
staying the agitation, would only provoke 
it? He did not for a moment believe that 
the House would consent to it. He felt that 
he was under a grave responsibility, not 
only as a Member of the House, but because 
he had had something to do with the agita- 
tion out of doors. [Zronical cheers.] He 
was not ashamed of the part he had taken. 
He had felt it his duty to attend large 
meetings of his fellow-countrymen ; and, 
thinking that they were right in what they 
demanded, he had felt it his duty to tell 
them that he agreed with them, and that 
he would do his best in aiding them. Yet 
the House must not suppose that he was 
not aware that he was, in his humble 
way, incurring grave responsibility by 
thus acting, and he would ask them 
not to impose upon him and others the 
duty—for they should think it a duty— 
of continuing this agitation until these re- 
strictions were removed. He did not be- 
lieve that the House intended to incur that 
responsibility, and if not, they must vote 
for the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend. The noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) in the few 
words which came from him that evening, 
with an honesty and clearness of purpose 
which were quite refreshing in their 
change from what they had hitherto 
heard —in those few words the noble 
Lord clearly gave them to understand that 
the question was to be decided upon its 
merits. He (Mr. Forster) trusted that 
the House would vote for it upon its 
merits. The merits were, whether they 
would insist upon the personal payment 
of rates in this particular manner, as the 
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basis of the franchise. He must frankly 
say that he did not altogether agree with 
all the details of the Amendments of his 
right hon. Friend; but because he did not 
agree with them was he going to stultify 
himself by voting for the continuance of 
these restrictions; and, by voting for that 
which he was constantly told was the 
principle of the Bill, was he virtually to 
say that it should remain the principle of 
the Bill? There had been much talk about 
a £5 rating, but a £5 rating was not the 
question this evening at all. He believed 
the majority of the House were in favour 
of a £5 rating. But he thought the time 
had gone by when a £5 rating would 
be accepted as a good settlement of the 
question. That which would have been 
welcomed as a boon last year, and which 
would have been admitted, though re- 
luctantly, at the beginning of this, would 
not be received with much favour now. 
Probably the right hon. Gentleman had 
effected that by the baits he had thrown 
out. But let them decide that question 
when they came to it. What they had to 
decide to-night was upon what principle 
they should base the franchise, to what- 
ever limit they might choose to extend it. 
One word more before he sat down. There 
had been a threat of dissolution. He looked 


upon that threat with great equanimity. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was a courageous man 
—he played the game of politics very skil- 
fully. He was not only a skilful but a 
bold gamester, and a dissolution was one 


of his cards. It was very likely that the 
right hon. Gentleman would play his last 
card if he could before he would lose 
the game. But when the time came the 
right hon. Gentleman would have his Col- 
leagues to consult. He would also have his 
leader to consult. He would have another 
gentleman to consult, too—one to whom he 
might, perhaps, look with as much defer- 
ence as to either his Colleagues or his 
Leader—he would have Mr. Spofforth to 
consult. Upon Mr. Spofforth’s advice would 
very likely depend the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s action. He did not pretend to say 
what might be passing in the brain of that 
gentleman ; but he thought it very possible 
he might say that to go to the country 
upon this great question of inflicting upon 
the compound-householders this trouble 
and loss of time would not be a very suc- 
cessful proceeding in large boroughs, and 
that perhaps in some of the other boroughs 
where the compound-householders were 
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not so strong the new version of Conser- 
vative policy would not be altogether po- 
pular or respected. Nevertheless, it was 
not because he utterly disbelieved in a 
dissolution that he looked upon the threat 
with equanimity, but it was for this reason 
—that, though they none of them knew 
whether they would return to that House 
or not, he knew that his principles would 
return. He knew that Radical Reformers 
did not look upon a dissolution on the 
question of Reform with fear. So far as 
Reform was concerned, there was much 
to be said for a dissolution; and although 
there were grounds upon which it might 
be deprecated, on account of the state of 
affairs abroad and financial depression at 
home—it certainly was not to be depre- 
cated on account of Reform. If this Par- 
liament did not settle the question, another 
Parliament would, and he could not forget, 
indeed, that this House was uot elected to 
pass a Reform Bill, but rather to support 
Lord Palmerston in deferring Reform; and 
he felt no doubt that if a dissolution took 
place in consequence of to-night’s division 
the answer which the country would send 
back would be clear and unmistakable. 
That answer, he was convinced, would be 
that, whatever the extent to which the 
franchise should be reduced, whatever the 
basis which Parliament might in its wis- 
dom lay down, it should not be on a prin- 
ciple which inflicted upon the poor voter 
loss of money, trouble, and annoyance in 
proportion as he was poor, and which 
gave to the rich powers of corruption 
proportioned to the unscrupulousness with 
which they might employ their wealth. 
Mr. HUNT said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had concluded 
his observations by alluding to the con- 
sequences of a possible dissolution. Now, 
he had no desire to discuss that question 
in connection with Reform. They ought 
to argue the question of Reform by itself, 
and without reference to what might be 
the effect of their vote that night, for hon. 
Members were bound to do their duty irre- 
spective of any consequences that might 
befall them individually or collectively. 
The hon. Gentleman had told them that 


ihe was sure that if a dissolution took 


place the result would be in favour of the 
principles he advocated. He wanted to 
know what the hon. Gentleman’s prin- 
ciples were. He knew what the prin- 
ciples of the hon. Member were when he 
sat on that side of the House below the 
gangway. They were principles that were 
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not asserted one day and repudiated the 
next, but were, as he had just said, those 
of a Radical Reformer, which he had con- 
sistently advocated in that House. He 
was puzzled to know what the principles 
of the hon. Member now were. The hon. 
Gentleman told them that in his earlier 
days, before he sat in that House, he took 
part in an agitation for the extension of 
the franchise; that he felt a responsibility 
for the part he took; but that he was not 
ashamed of the course he had pursued, as 
indeed he had no reason to be; but would 
he be able a few months or years hence 
to affirm, on calm reflection, that he was 
not ashamed of the course which he was 
now pursuing? The hon. Member also 
told them that he was a sincere supporter 
of household suffrage. He should have 
thought that a sincere supporter of house- 
hold suffrage would have asked himself 
the question with regard to the present 
how he could best effect the object he had 
at heart. When a Bill had been intro- 


duced which would give the ratepaying 
and residential householders in boroughs 
the . suffrage, an unsophisticated mind 
would have expected the hon. Member 
to further the progress of the measure 
and endeavour in Committee to lop off the 


restrictions on which the Government 
insists in order to make it a household 
suffrage Bill pure and simple. That 
would have been a straightforward, sim- 
ple course, and the course which the hon. 
Gentleman himself would have followed 
had he occupied a distinguished seat below 
the gangway—for the hon. Member had 
made it distinguished. Last year the 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond 
had declared his opinion in favour of 
household suffrage ; but he had not heard 
what course the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was going to take to-night with 
reference to the Amendment. But if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the hon. 
Member who last spoke were sincere in 
wishing for household suffrage, he could 
tell them they were taking the most direct 
way of rendering the accomplishment of 
their desire impossible if they supported 
the Amendment. If a majority should 
declare itself in favour of household suf- 
frage then the Bill could be proceeded 
with, and the hon. Gentleman might en- 
deavour to get rid of the restrictions which 
the Government had determined to main- 
tain in the qualification for the borough 
franchise. Every one who had spoken in 
favour of the Amendment—save one or 
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two on that side below the gangway— 
seemed puzzled as to the grounds on which 
they supported the Amendment. Some 
said that the Bill was too democratic, 
while others maintained that it was too 
exclusive. The hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke had set his heart on household suf- 
frage, but he could assure him that if he 
supported the Amendment he would be 
farther from his desire than he ever was 
before. The hon. Gentleman confessed 
that he found himself in some difficulty, 
because the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire had given notice of other 
Amendments, one of which, fixing the 
franchise at £5 in boroughs, he could not 
approve of. Was the hon. Gentleman so 
blind as not to see that the Amendments 
of the right hon. Gentleman had one end, 
and that they were all parts of one scheme? 
The right hon. Gentleman, with the assist- 
ance of his Friends, had concocted an In- 
struction, which, as they knew, had been 
placed in the hands of the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, but which had so 
frightened the Liberal party that they 
were obliged to give it up. The muti- 
neers in the camp of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman having objected to the Instruction— 
which was concocted, probably with the 
assistance of his friends, because they saw 
that its success would defeat the Bill and 
postpone a settlement of Reform for at 
least another year—the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was very pertinacious, and 
sometimes showed considerable acuteness, 
finding that he could not carry his Instruc- 
tion as a whole, resolved to split it up into 
sections, and the Amendment before them 
was the first section. The right hon. 
Gentleman will get the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford to vote for that section, 
and then he would get other hon. Mem- 
bers to vote for the other sections, and 
thus he would do in detail what he could 
not do in the gross. There was a well- 
known custom in the country, when cer- 
tain characters were bent on an illegal 
expedition in which the carrying of a 
gun would excite suspicion. They took 
the gun to pieces, and sometimes the 
stock and barrel were carried by differ- 
ent persons. But at some agreed on 
place they met and put the pieces together, 
and thus obtained a complete weapon 
ready for use. That was the very cunning 
and adroit course taken by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen in their attack on the Government ; 
but he doubted whether it would take in 
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those hon. Members who had refused to 
accept the Instruction. He did not under- 
stand the ground upon which hon. Gen- 
tlemen were going to vote against the 
proposal of the Government. The hon. 
Gentleman had just told them that the 
Bill was an excellent Bill as regarded 
twenty-nine boroughs, because in these 
the Small Tenements Act was not in ope- 
ration, and that household suffrage would 
be the result. But hon. Members oppo- 
site were not unanimous in taking that 
view. At a suspicious time a pamphlet 
was put forth, which stated what the duty 
of the Opposition was in regard to this 
Bill. The whole tenor of the pamphlet 
was to show that the duty of the Opposi- 
tion was to oppose the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, to support the Instruction which was 
to have been moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter, and it pointed 
out, as one of the great evils of the Go- 
vernment Bill, the fact that it would 
establish in the twenty-nine boroughs re- 
ferred to household suffrage. Hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite did not seem quite agreed 
in their reasons for supporting the Amend- 
ment, for one hon. Gentleman declared 
that it was good only in part, and another 
alluded to the case of the boroughs in 
question as a reason for disapproving of 


the Bill. In fact, those who supported 
the Amendment did not seem to be at all 
united as to its merits and effect, and it 
appeared to be a crafty contrivance for 
uniting those who could only unite in de- 
feating the Bill, and who could not agree 
among themselves as to what kind of mea- 
sure ought to be carried. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then used an argument which they 
had heard before in the course of this 
debate, of the evils that would be inflicted 
upon the compound-householders, and 
talked of a fine being exacted from them. 
Now, whatever might be the merit of that 
expression of a fine, he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire had the credit of it. They 
had heard it so often that he would like 
to examine it a little. The proposition of 
the Government was this, that any com- 
pound-householder who wished to obtain 
the franchise might give notice to the 
overseer that he wished to have his name 
placed on the rate book and to pay his 
rates, might pay the full amount of the 
rates of the borough, and would thus get 
upon the register. They were told that 
this was a fine. But had hon. Members 
opposite considered the effect of the Amend- 
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ment on this subject which had been placed 
upon the paper by his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Sub- 
section 5 provided— 

“The overseers on the receipt of the claim and 
on the payment of the rate, if any then due, shall 
make an entry in the rate book declaring the 
liability of the occupier to be rated and pay rates 
in respect of such house, and such occupier shall 
be liable accordingly, and the overseers shall give 
notice to the owner that the occupier has so 
claimed as aforesaid, and thenceforth the owner 
shall be discharged from his liability to be rated 
or pay any rate in respect of such house until 
the occupier makes default in payment of such 
rate, as hereinafter mentioned,” 


Now, he asked any plain, practical man 
to say what would be the result of that 
arrangement. The compound-householder 
intimated that he wished to pay his rates, 
and the owner was discharged from his 
liability. From that moment the occupier 
ceased to be a compound-householder. The 
rent would be re-adjusted to meet the 
altered circumstances of the case, and as 
to the fine, it only existed in the imagina- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, and those 
who thought him infallible in matters of 
rating. Practical men would tell hon, 
Gentlemen opposite that as soon as the 
occupier was rated and was liable to pay 
rates in respect of his house he would go 
to his landlord, would arrange upon 
new terms.as to rent, and would pay a rate 
for the future like any other person, 
[4 laugh.] He observed that a right hon. 
Gentleman from Ireland was exceedingly 
amused at this proposition; but he be 
lieved he was as well acquainted with 
the transactions between landlord and te- 
nant in England as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he must remember that this 
was an English Bill. When they came 
to the discussion of the Irish Bill no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
them the benefit of his information. It 
was said {hat the compound-householder 
did not now pay the full rate. He (Mr. 
Hunt) thought he did—he paid it in his 
rent. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Well, he was glad 
that hon. Members opposite agreed with 
him in that respect. He believed that 
under the Small Tenements Act the land- 
lord was allowed 25 per cent off the amount 
of the rates. But he invariably took care 
to charge in his rent the full amount of 
the rates, the deductions being allowed 
him partly for the expenses of the collec- 
tion, and partly to meet bad debts. But 
the compound-householder really paid the 
full rate, and if he were allowed to deduet 
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the full amount of the rate from his rent 
the right hon. Gentleman’s fanciful suppo- 
sition that there was a fine in the case 
could not be entertained for an instant. 
And if there were any inconvenience, he 
maintained that, after the first quarter’s 
payment of rates, the question of reduction 
would wholly cease, because the old arrange- 
ment that the landlord should pay the rates 
would be substituted by a new one that 
these should be paid by the tenant. So 
that the question of a fine in the case was, 
for practical purposes, not worth considering. 
When hon. Members opposite complained 
that the Government proposal placed the 
compound-householder in an unfair posi- 
tion, they had not considered the difference 
between that proposal and the existing 
Act relating to compound-householders. 
That Act said that they might claim to 
be rated, and might vote accordingly; but 
there was no provision, as in Sub-section 5 
of this Bill, to discharge the landlord from 
his liability. The hon. Gentleman had also 
alluded to the difference which this Bill 
enacted as to residence between the £10 
householder and those who came in under 
the new franchise. It was, however, a 


mistake to suppose that the proposition of 
the Government was one of the same sort 


as the Act of 1832. The Act of 1832 es- 
tablished a rental franchise, with condi- 
tions as to the payment of rates and resi- 
dence. But the new franchise given under 
this Bill was not a rental franchise, but a 
ratepaying residential household suffrage, 
with a longer term of residence. Was 
there anything unreasonable in that? It 
was well known that the population below 
£10 rental was of a more migratory cha- 
racter than those above. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said that artizans 
must follow their work, and that it was 
oppressive to them to exact a long term of 
residence when the necessities of their 
position obliged them frequently to move. 
He admitted there was some force in that. 
But then it was always understood that a 
borough constituency had a character, a 
position, and interests of its own; and, 
he asked, would they allow the permanent 
inhabitants of a town, who were knit to- 
gether by a common bond and united by 
traditions that had been preserved in 
the town from time immemorial, to be 
swamped or overborne by a migratory class 
who had been brought into the town by 
some accidental circumstance, and might 
leave it as suddenly. Notwithstanding 
what the hon. Gentleman had said, he was 
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still of opinion that the provision of a two 
years’ residence was good in itself, and 
highly valued by the existing borough 
constituencies. It was to be remembered 
that there was a great migration going on 
from town to town in consequence of 
strikes and other causes. Some towns had 
grown more rapidly in one year than they 
used to grow in half a century, and the 
old and permanent inhabitants would na- 
turally dislike to be swamped by the new 
arrivals. Then it was said that the con- 
stituencies ought not to be left at the 
mercy of vestries. If the hon. Gentleman 
opposite thought there was any risk of 
voters being excluded by the caprice or 
the political feeling of vestries, it was open 
to him to introduce a clause that would 
prevent the evil, but that was no reason 
for his voting with the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire. He was puzzled by 
the conduct of those who professed to be 
sincere Reformers and to wish to see the 
question settled during the existing Ses- 
sion—and yet who opposed the Govern- 
ment Bill. But he must now turn to ano- 
ther class of speakers, to some Gentlemen 
who—he could hardly say that they advo- 
cated the scheme of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but who expressed their intention of 
voting forit. Their course he could easily un- 
derstand. Foremost among them was his 
noble Friend the Member for Cranbourne. 
[Laughter.] The name of his noble Friend 
was so much more illustrious than that of 
his constituency, that he was often tempted 
to express the one when he was thinking 
of the other. But what was the object of 
the noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford in voting for the Amendment, as 
the noble Lord left the Government, 
of which he was so bright an ornament, 
because he thought their Bill too demo- 
cratic? He was, however, going to vote 
for the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which took off one of the restric- 
tions. The Amendment was to the effect 
that persons might have a vote, whether 
rated personally or not. In the view of 
the hon. Members on the other side of the 
House who had spoken on the Amend- 
ment, personal rating was a restriction 
upon the voter obtaining the franchise, 
and yet his noble Friend the Member for 
Stamford was going to support the Amend- 
ment for taking away the restriction; and 
that, too, although the Bill was too demo- 
cratic for him with the restriction. They 
had not been told how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne was going to 
[ Committee—Clause 3. 
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vote; but he ventured to predict that, 
clear-sighted as the right hon. Gentleman 
was, he would be found in the same lobby 
as the noble Member for Stamford. He 
believed that upon this point both these 
Gentlemen were thoroughly in accord. 
They had a distinct object in view, and 
if the Amendment were successful they 
would gain that object. Who, let him 
ask, were the most powerful assailants of 
the Bill of last year? After the right hon. 
Member for Calne it would be admitted 
that the noble Member for Stamford had 
been the most vigorous. His noble Friend 
was one of those who objected to all Re- 
form. He saw in this Amendment an 
opportunity of defeating the Bill, and of 
getting rid of the question of Reform at 
all events for this year. He said, in ef- 
fect, ‘‘ We shall gain a year, and we do 
not know what may come next. A Euro- 
pean war may break out, and we shall 
at least gain a year’s reprieve from the 
question of Reform.” That was the 
intention and object of the noble Lord in 
voting for the Amendment. His noble 
Friend, with all his acuteness and great 
power of mind, had never understood the 
people of this country. The notion of his 
noble Friend, as well as of the right hon. 
Member for Calne, was, that Parliament 


should govern for the people, and both 
those hon. Members objected to the doc- 
trine that Parliament should govern by 


and with the people. His noble Friend’s 
experience had not at all served to dispel 
this idea. He (Mr. Hunt) had often 
wished that his noble Friend, instead of 
taking refuge in the limited sphere which 
was so justly proud of returning him as 
its representative, should, if only for one 
election, cast himself upon some large con- 
stituency, either county or borough. He 
would then find that an immense number 
of those whom he wished to exclude from 
the franchise had thoughts working in their 
brains little dreamed of by those who in the 
pride of their intellect looked down upon 
the struggling sons of toil. He (Mr. Hunt) 
believed that the people of this coun- 
try, as soon as they got beyond the diffi- 
cult point of earning bread for themselves 
and their families—as soon as they began 
to rise to a higher position and were able 
to earn more than was necessary to satisfy 
the mere wants which we shared in com- 
mon with the brute creation, their first 
idea was to give their children a better 
education than they themselves had re- 
ceived. Their next desire was to take 
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part in the management of local affairs, 
They then rose further; and as their 
reading extended and means improved, 
the more intelligent became sincerely de- 
sirous of having a share, through repre- 
sentatives, in the government of the 
country. This was a consideration which 
had not yet penetrated the brain of his 
noble Friend; nor had the Member for 
Calne ever realized it. He (Mr. Hunt) 
believed, on the other hand, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had realized it, 
The Bill was an honest attempt to give 
an opportunity of admitting to the fran- 
chise all those who showed by their acts 
and conduct that they were in the position 
of being independent, and who showed, 
moreover, that they were desirous of ob- 
taining political power. The House was 
told that the Government measure was a 
monstrous proposal. They were told that 
it would be much better tu have a certain 
limit of rental, by means of which a cer- 
tain number would be admitted to the 
franchise, and what the hon. Member for 
Birmingham called the “‘ residuum ”’ would 
be kept out. The Government had, how- 
ever, gone upon a better and a wiser prin- 
ciple. They said, ‘‘ We wish to recognise 
the claim of many who are now excluded, 
and to allow them to take part in our poli- 
tical affairs. We do not ask what is the 
rent they pay for their houses. Rent 
varies in different places, according to the 
circumstances of the place. A man who 
lives in a £10 house in one town may 
be no better in point of position and 
intelligence, or may be no more likely 
to use the franchise well, than a 
man who lives in a £4 or £5 house 
in another place. In the metropo- 
lis, for instance, a £5 franchise would 
hardly add a man to the electoral roll. 
We do not therefore ask you what rent 
you pay; but we ask, are you willing to 
take upon yourself the ordinary burdens 
of citizenship? Are you a man to be 
trusted for fulfilling the obligations which 
you have accepted? or are you one of 
the thriftless class who are so uncertain 
and so unpunctual that you cannot be 
trusted, and who are obliged to fall back 
upon the landlord to pay your rates when 
theyare demanded? If you give security by 
having resided a sufficient time in the town 
where you claim to be a voter; if you have 
an interest in that place, and are not there 
to-day and away to-morrow; if, in fact, 
you have a settled residence, then we shall 
give you the franchise.” He thought that 
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was a better and more popular principle 
to proceed upon than to fix a £5 or any 
other limit. The great mistake of the 
Reform Act of 1832 was that it drew a 
hard and sharp line at £10 which excluded 
all below it ; and the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire now proposed to 
commit a similar mistake by drawing ano- 
ther sharp line at £5. Would the agita- 
tion that now existed not be renewed in 
that case? Most undoubtedly it would ; 
and they would not arrive at any settle- 
ment of the question. Some might say, 
“Very true; but we have postponed the 
question for at least the term of our natural 
lives.” But were they merely to think 
of getting rid of the trouble and annoy- 
ance for themselves, and care nothing for 
posterity? No one could deny that the 
agitation which had taken place had been 
a great calamity to the country. Benefi- 
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Locke) thought a very injudicious one. 
He thought those meetings ought to 
be private. They were held, it was 
| supposed, to enable hon. Members by 
quiet discussion to arrive at some course 
which the party should pursue; and if 
they were not considered private, they 
must be productive of inconvenience, and 
it would be better to arrange matters by 
letter from the right hon. Gentleman who 
was at the head of the party. What he 
said on that occasion he said most consci- 
entiously—that he believed the course 
suggested was not the right one, inas- 
much as it would place the Liberal party 
in a false position. The Instruction was 
extremely objectionable, because it pre- 
scribed a given line which nobody could 
understand, but which, whatever it meant, 
was clearly an indication that the suffrage 
should not be extended so far as the Bill 





cial measures had been postponed, and | of the Government proposed to extend it. 
friendships had been severed inconsequence Now, he thought it was not good tactics for 
of that agitation. Years had been wasted | the Liberal party to declare that they could 
in struggling about this question. He | not go so far in enfranchising the people 
maintained, therefore, that they should |as a Conservative Government. There- 


make an attempt to settle it upon an en- fore, he objected to the Instruction. They 
during basis. The proposal of the Govern- | had heard a great deal from the hon. 
ment was of such a character. It drew! Member for Nottingham and others about 
no hard, sharp line. It said that what- | Members not following their Leaders; that 


ever was the amount of rent paid by a was a charge which the hon. Member for 
man, if he showed that he was sincerely ' Nottingham at least had no right to make. 
desirous of obtaining the franchise and [Mr. Osporne: I never said a word about 
undertaking the duties of citizenship, he it.] He (Mr. Locke) knew pretty- well 
would receive a vote. That was a mea- | what the hon. Member thought, and what 


sure which ought to commend itself to the 
House and to the country ; and he trusted 
that the Government would be supported 
in resisting the Amendment which, though 
it might catch a few votes that would not 
be given to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
othr Amendments, was utterly inconsist- 
ent with the whole principle of the Bill. 
Those who voted for the Amendment ought 
in consistency to have voted against the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would not plunge 
into the difficult question of the compound- 
householders, as he thought that subject 
had been pretty nearly exhausted. He 
would rather address himself to a matter 
which very nearly concerned himself, and 


it was with regard to the course he took | 


when he attended the meeting at the 
house of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire. The meet- 
ing was very large, and the right hon. 
Gentleman made a statement concerning 
the course he was about to pursue, 
and read an Instruction which he (Mr. 


|he meant. He complained of the forty- 
/eight Members who met in the tea-room. 
| What right had the hon. Member for 
| Nottingham to complain of that ? They met 
}in an open and straightforward manner. 
| They did not do, as the hon. Gentleman 
had done to-night, charging hon. Gentle- 
men with making communications one to 
another which they clearly had a perfect 
right to do if they chose. The hon. 
Member for Nottingham had no business 
to charge those who met in the tea-room. 
They met openly; any one who chose 
might enter for the purpose of taking 
into consideration whether or not the In- 
struction which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire intended 
to submit to the House was a judicious 
one. That was the sole question which 
those Gentlemen met to consider, and they 
did consider it. There were fifty-two 
Members present, and he believed, with 
the exception of four, they all agreed that 
the course suggested was not a judicious 
one. Several Gentlemen who were pre- 
[ Committee— Clause 3. 
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sent, and he among the number, were 
deputed to wait on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire. 
They expressed to him their views; they 
said they thought it an injudicious course, 
and the right hon. Gentleman finally 
coincided in the opinion they expressed. 
[Mr. Grapstoyz here made some indica- 
tion of dissent.] If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not he was clearly wrong. 
He was quite satisfied of this—the right 
hon. Gentleman could not, in moving 
that Instruction, have presented to the 
House so taking a proposition as he had 
done last night when limiting his proposi- 
tion to what, he presumed, most Liberal 
Members must agree to—namely, the 
principle that personal payment of rates 
‘should not be compulsory, and that it 
should be sufficient that either the land- 
lord or tenant should be rated. In sug- 
gesting the withdrawal of the Instruction 
he thought, therefore, that he had done the 
right hon. Gentleman a great service ; 
and he intended to do him service still, if 
he were allowed. But he must say he 
objected very much to be taunted for the 
course he thought it his duty to pursue. 
He defied the hon. Member to say that any 
one had ever pursued a more straightfor- 


ward course as a party man than he had. 
He defied any one to say that upon any 
question he had ever played fast and loose ; 
and he believed the forty-eight men who 
acted with him were equally honest and 


above-board. He took great credit to 
himself for what he had done. The re- 
sult was that this Bill had been brought 
into Committee ; and the most dangerous 
course that could be taken was to have ex- 
cluded the Bill from going into Committee. 
He recollected the course taken in 1859, 
when a Resolution was moved by Lord 
John Russell on the second reading of 
the Bill brought in by the Conservative 
Government. Although that Resolution 
was perfectly plain, stating that no mea- 
sure of Reform could be satisfactory 
which did not lower the borough fran- 
chise, still, what had been the charge 
against the Liberal party ever since? It 
had been reiterated by the Conservatives 
over and over again that had their Bill 
been allowed to go into Committee they 
would have been prepared to make any 
amendments that might be required. Now, 
he was anxious to test them on the present 
occasion, and see what they would do. 
Like his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford, he was in favour of household 
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suffrage pure and simple. He preferred it to 
a £5 rating, although he thought the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire was 
right in his Amendment at present under 
discussion, and he intended to vote with 
him; and if this Amendment were carried, 
he did not see why it should not be applied 
to household suffrage. Why should it not 
be applied to the Bill of the Government 
as well as to the subsequent propositions of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) ? 
The proposition with respect to personal 
rating had been very much misunderstood, 
He did not understand that it was abso. 
lutely necessary that the occupier of a house 
should himself pay the rate, but that he 
should be the person liable to pay the rate 
—he must be on the rate book, and liable 
to pay the rate. Various Acts, including 
the Small Tenements Act and local Acts, 
interfered very much with the putting of 
the occupier’s name on tae rate book. 
What, therefore, he would suggest to the 
Government was this—if the Amendment 
was carried they should consider it sufi- 
cient to have either the owner or tenant 
rated. He saw no reason why the Amend- 
ment, if carried, should be fatal to the 
Bill. It was perfectly immaterial whether 
the tenant, being a compounder, paid his 
rate actually in money to the overseer or 
through his landlord—in either case he was 
a substantial person. He therefore thought 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal was 
perfectly right, and he should give it his 
support. At the same time, he did not 
bind himself to support any other Amend- 
ment of which notice had been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He did not see 
why the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
cashire, if carried, should be fatal to the 
Bill ; and he earnestly called upon the right 
hon. Gentlemen who sat upon the Trea- 
sury Bench, if they happened to be in a 
minority that night, to re-consider their 
determination to make this question a vital 
one, and to recollect that there was a very 
strong party who sat on the Opposition 
side of the House who advocated house- 
hold suffrage. But did hon. Gentlemen 
think that the mere fact of the landlord 
paying the rate made the occupier a less 
substantial person, and therefore less fitted 
to exercise the franchise? Turning to the 
question of household suffrage, he must 
say that the phrase sounded pleasantly to 
his ears, and on every possible oceasion 
since he had sat in that House he had 
endeavoured, as harmoniously as he could, 
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to instil that principle into the ears of his 
constituents, He had found great difficulty 
in doing so, and his struggles against man- 
hood suffrage had been both continuous 
and severe. Not having the talent or the 
power possessed by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham of going about the country 
and mixing himself up with manhood 
suffrage, and of then, by some extra- 


ordinary process of reasoning, detaching 


himself from it, he had merely been able 
to tell his constituents in a vulgar com- 
mon-place way that he preferred household 
suffrage to manhood suffrage. The Go- 
vernment had brought in a Bill for house- 
hold suffrage, and the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), who pro- 
fessed to be in favour of household suf- 
frage pure and simple, and told the House 
that he should vote in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, had said 
nothing about what course he should take 
with regard to the £5 rating proposition. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
vote against that proposition. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that under those cir- 
cumstances they should find themselves in 
delightful company, and he could only 
hope that the hon. Gentleman would be no 
backslider. Taking into consideration the 
number of hon. Members, especially from 
the North of England, who had spent their 
lives in advocating household suffrage, he 
might say to the right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench that if they would 
only be firm, staunch, and true to their 
colours, they might have household suf- 
frage yet. The evening had been com- 
menced in a rather unpleasant sort of way, 
crimination and re-crimination having been 
bandied about on every side; but he 
trusted that when the Liberal party came 
to do their duty at the end of the evening 
they would be found to be a happy and 
united family; but whatever might be the 
result of that division, he hoped that both 
sides of the House would keep the Bill in 
view, and would do their best to make it 
the law of the land during the present 
Session. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was anxious 
to state the reasons which would induce 
him to vote against the Amendment pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire ; and he was 
the more anxious to do so, because sounds 
and observations from his own side had 
reached his ears during the course of the 
debate which had almost convinced him 


that he was sitting on the Opposition side ; 
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of the House. It was, no doubt, a very 
convenient line for the friends of the right 
hon. Gentleman to pursue to take these 
Amendments separately, but he must re- 
gard them as one. He thought that the 
one they had now to deal with was a very 
inconsistent Amendment.. The beginning 
differed from the end, and the Amend- 
ment contained two things very widely 
distinct ; it meant indiscriminate admis- 
sion, and arbitrary tyrannical exclusion. 
He wanted to adopt a winnowing system, 
provided that the process were simple, 
easy, and straightforward. He did not 
think that it would be complimentary to say 
to any class, however deserving of the vote, 
“* We will shovel you into the electoral 
body in a mass ;’’ and he was taking that 
line as much in the interest of those ex- 
cluded as those admitted. He wished to 
admit the working classes, and to admit. 
them in a complimentary manner. It was 
not complimentary to admit them all by 
one door. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Tralee (The O'Donoghue) said he wanted 
to make the road to the polling-booth 
wide and smooth. But he (Mr. Liddell) 
objected to the hon. Member’s way of 
doing this. It was not complimentary and 
not just to say that the suffrage should be 
conferred whether or not any sacrifice were 
made to obtain it. He now came to the 
other part of the Amendment, that which 
related to tyrannical exclusion. He would 
be no party to excluding any man, how- 
ever poor and humble, from the vote, who 
proved himself worthy of it, by making 
sacrifices to obtain it. For these reasons 
he should vote against the Amendment— 
because he thought it was inconsistent 
with itself, and because he thought the 
principles involved were highly objection- 
able. A great deal had been said about 
the inconsistency of hon. Gentlemen ; but 
to his mind they had shown a wonderful 
consistency in their conduct. For instance, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire had been very consistent 
in courting defeat upon the same point on 
which he had sustained it last year. The 
right hon. Gentleman was then defeated 
when he stood in a much more favour- 
able position than he did at the present 
moment. The House of Commons then 


decided by a majority—a small majority, 

perhaps, but still a majority—in the fullest 

House that had ever been known, in favour 

of a rating franchise. The Government, 

therefore, were perfectly justified in adopt- 

ing that franchise as the basis of their 
[ Commsttee—Clause 3. 
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Bill. They had another example of con- 
sistency in the speech of his noble Friend 
the Member for Stamford (Viscount Cran- 
bourne); he was consistent in his distrust 
of his fellow-men, and he did not confine 
that distrust to the lower classes; but he 
had manifested it towards his late, his 
very recent Colleagues. That was a 
species of consistency for which he (Mr. 
Liddell) had very little admiration. He 
heard a speech last night which well de- 
served the palm that should be awarded 
to consistency, that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley). His right hon. Friend was con- 
sistent, and in the course he should pur- 
sue upon this question he should take that 
right hon. Gentleman as his leader. That 
right hon. Gentleman had said eight years 
ago that, if the franchise was to be altered 
at all, the only resting-place would be 
household suffrage. He had been con- 
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sistent also on another point. He had 
always been kind and considerate in speak- 
ing of the working classes, and he had been 
so because he knew something about them. | 
People who know the working classes | 
could appreciate and trust them, and it} 
was by distrust of the working classes | 
that many persons had earned the title of | 


psuedo-Reformers. He had himself never 
been eager to see a measure of Reform 
introduced; but he had always felt that 
when such a measure was undertaken it | 
must be undertaken generously, and that 
there must be a large extension of 





the suffrage. He had no fear whatever | 
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things at present stood; and one reason 
why he should vote for the Bill of the 
Government was because he should like 
to see the voter place himself on the 
register, instead of waiting for the inter- 
ference of such a person. Besides, a little 
political excitement was a very good thing. 
The same Liberal electioneering agent had 
stated that one of the worst features of 
the present state of things was that there. 
was so much apathy and indifference 
among the wealthy classes in reference to 
politics; but he (Mr. Liddell) thought that 
if the working classes were induced to 
claim the franchise under this Bill a little 
wholesome pressure would be put upon 
the upper classes, who would, however, he 
believed, find their legitimate influence in 
no degree diminished by this Bill. He be- 
lieved that intelligence, and education, and 
even wealth, when properly expended, 
would always command respect in this 
country, among the working classes. He de- 
rived this confidence from living among, see- 
ing, and knowing what the working classes 
were, and also knowing the progress they 
had made. He did not do them the injustice 
to suppose that they were all Radicals; 
and, indeed, there never was @ more pre- 
posterous idea. The question, however, 
was frequently argued as if the working 
men would swamp the existing constitu- 
encies, which meant that they would 
override them and take a different line 
of action in all public questions. There 
were, however, a variety of views among 
the working class, and, he believed, that 


of the result, provided the extension of| there was among them a strong Con- 
the suffrage was given by means of a dis- | servative feeling, and an attachment to 
criminatory process. In the proposition of! the institutions and the Church of the 
the Government there was neither insult, | country. Such, as he stated, were among 
nor falseness, nor humbug. It was said | othersthe reasons which induced him to give 
plainly to the working classes, “If you | his hearty support to the Bill. But before 
will undertake the duties of citizenship ; |he sat down he would congratulate hon. 
if you will take pains to have a vote, you' Members opposite upon the accession to 
shall have it.” He approved of this sys-| their ranks from the Ministerial side of 
tem in preference to the proposal of the | the House; though he must say that he 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), thought that hon. Gentlemen opposite 


which was more complicated and less dis- | 
tinct. But it was said that one injurious 
effect of the passing of the Bill would be 
that the electioneering agent would be 
called into play in times of excitement, | 


who sat below the gangway would be 
acute and sagacious enough to estimate at 
its true value the allegiance of these last 
new converts to the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone). 

Mz. GILPIN said, that the hon. Gentle- 


and that, through his agency, a large mass | 
of new voters would be placed on the! man who had just sat down had expressed 
register. He should, however, like to ask a hope that Members at the Opposition side 
whether the registration agent was not | of the House would estimate at their true 
now employed. He knew of one great! value the converts from his side of the 
Liberal agent who had been instrumental | House; and he (Mr. Gilpin) hoped that the 
in putting on the register 17,000 voters as hon. Gentleman would estimate at their 
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true value the converts which they would 
themselves have among their ranks. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke as if he had just 
ascertained that the working classes had 
among them men of various opinions, but 
did the wildest Radical ever suppose that 
in extending the franchise all the new 
voters would be of their own side in 
politics? The hon. Member said he ob- 
jected to the Amendment because it was 
either a plan for an indiscriminate admis- 
sion to the franchise or for arbitrary ex- 
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principles were which translated him 
to the Ministerial Bench. If the prin- 
ciples of the hon. Gentleman in any 
way resembled his present description 
|of them, they were very different from 
those which the hon. Gentleman held 
in times past. He (Mr. Gilpin) opposed 
this Bill because it was not one for 
household suffrage. It pretended to be 
such, but it surrounded its household 
suffrage with such guards and difficulties 
that it could not be properly considered 








clusion; and he (Mr. Gilpin) supported as a household suffrage Bill. He was 
the Amendment because he believed it was |in favour of household suffrage, and had 
neither one nor the other. He wished to| been so when hon. Gentlemen on the op- 
call attention to the fact that they were posite Benches were opposed to the ex- 
not then upon the £5 rental, nor on the | tension of the suffrage at all. Now, there 
question of two years’ residence, but upon | was no man in that House he would be 
the question whether personal rating should | more disposed to follow upon general ques- 
be a necessity for a man having a vote. | tions than the right hon. Gentleman the 
On that ground, and that ground only, the. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). 
division would be taken, and in joining When that right hon. Gentleman was a 
his friends around him in going into the| Member of a former Government, the 
lobby with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | question of Reform was debated, and the 
Gladstone) he pledged himself to that, and result of the decision of the Cabinet was 
to nothing more. When they talked of that he was jerked from his position on 
the working man making a sacrifice to the Treasury Bench to one of the back 
obtain the vote, why should they ask the ' Benches. In supporting the proposition of 
working man to do that which they did the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
not do themselves? The working man South Lancashire, he must express a hope 
was to take the trouble to put himself) that in the event of its being carried the 
upon the rate book, whilst members of Government would not be induced to drop 
other classes were put upon the rate book | the Bill. He was quite certain that the 
without taking any trouble. Working Government would find many hon. Mem- 
men’s houses were under a compound. | | bers on his side of the House who though 
rating, not for his own convenience, not | going into the lobby with the late Chan- 
even for the convenience of his landlord cellor of the Exchequer upon this par- 
always, but for the convenience of the tax- | ticular question would not be inclined to 





gatherer ; and why should such people not | 
be enfranchised, when they, in fact, paid | 
rates, but paid them through their land- 
lords? Nothing short of such a suffrage 
as was proposed by the Amendment would 
give satisfaction to the country. The hon. 
Gentleman said, “ We have trust in the | 
working classes.” If, in saying that, the 
hon. Member spoke for his party, he (Mr. 
Gilpin) congratulated that party on having 
at last confidence in the working classes. 
The hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
E. Forster) had made that evening one of 
the ablest speeches he had ever heard pro- 
nounced upon this question. The Secre- 
tary for the Treasury (Mr. Hunt), in 
endeavouring to reply to it, said he was 
puzzled to know the principles of the hon. 
Gentleman. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Gilpin), that the hon. Secretary for the 
Treasury must have felt himself very 
much puzzled to understand what the 


support those other Amendments of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which, judging 
from the arguments of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, were viewed by them as raising 
the great objection to the Amendments as 
a whole. If necessary he was prepared 
to go to the country upon the principle 
of personal payment of rates. He should 
be prepared to support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Scrope) 
at the proper time, because it went to 


W. | establish the principle that taxation and 


representation should be co-extensive. The 
Committee would recollect how emphatic 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
his replies to what had been said from the 
opposite side of the House. The answers 
of the right hon. Gentleman were almost 
invariably to the effect that all such ques- 
tions were, properly, questions for the 
Committee, so that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had led the House to believe that 
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when the House got into Committee upon 
this Bill he should be prepared practically 
to assent to the decisions of such Com- 
mittee. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
further told them that Reform was not 
a question to decide the fate of the Go- 
vernment, or that should be taken up in 
reference to the distinctions of party. He 
(Mr. Gilpin) should be glad to believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman would take 
the division to-night, then, as the opinion 
of the House upon the principle of Reform, 
and that he would adapt the principle of 
his Bill to that endorsed by the opinion of 
the majority of that House. He (Mr. 
Gilpin) had taken his part in public meet- 
ings out of the House. He reckoned him- 
self as a working man amongst working 
men, but he should be glad to see, for the 
term of his natural life, this question 
settled—he should wish to see it settled 
in the present Session; nay, more, he 
should wish to see it settled by the present 
Government. If they were sent back to 
their constituents without a real, practical, 
workable extension of the franchise, they 
would bring upon themselves what they 
should well deserve—the condemnation of 
their constituents and of the whole country. 

Mr. CORRANCE: It is with a feeling 


of some reluctance that I rise to address 


the House. I cannot but be aware of the 
fact that there are many whose opinions 
upon a subject such as this must command 
greater weight than my own. I shall beg 
to offer a few observations, within such 
limits as may deserve the indulgence of 
the House. It may be deemed by some 
no mean advantage that I am able to do 
so, free from the inconveniences which 
cannot fail to accompany those who have 
in public life, and for a longer period, 
followed the veering currents of Reform. 
I will use no reserve, but frankly avow 
the sentiments I have for some time past 
consistently held. It is as a Reformer 
that I speak, not of to-day alone, nor from 
present circumstances only, but from con- 
viction ; of what? Well, at this early date 
after my entrance into this House, I am 
not anxious to enter into questions anta- 
gonistic to the opinions which are held by 
Members on the opposite side; but this 
much I must frankly state, that I am not 
led to such a conclusion by my satisfac- 
tion at the policy of past years, either do- 
mestic or foreign, or my acquiescence in 
the doctrine of Jatssez faire or its results. 
It is my opinion that we have but little 
cause for satisfaction, and hence many evils 
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which have arisen at this time—and hence 
discontent. It seems to me that out of 
this has grown this demand for Reform, 
and the situation which exists. In this 
situation I see many features of a well- 
known type, and some actors not un- 
known. It recals to me the year 1848, 
During that year I was a witness to those 
scenes of trouble and confusion in Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin, where European civil- 
ization became a Jaughing-stock to itself, 
And why do I recal these inauspicious 
memories of the past? It is because [ 
believe that if we are to escape such evils 
here, it must be through the wisdom, the 
prudence, and the moderation of Parlia- 
ment itself. When we entered into this 
question, at the commencement of this 
year, it was under the happiest auspices, 
and as men fully impressed with the gra- 
vity of their task. To a great necessity 
personal ambition was, for a time, to give 
place, and party feeling to sage counsels 
and disinterested advice. .Opportunities 
occurred, mistakes were made, no doubt, 
but the Whig party refused to take ad- 
vantage of them. The pledge was a tacit 
one; but let me say this — that by that 
great party opposite never was a pledge 
better kept. There were not wanting 
those who would have urged them on. 
It was not Achilles, but his myrmidons 
who rested in their tents. If there were 
murmurs, they arose on the other side: 
perhaps, not altogether without reason, 
for one after another reservations to which, 
rightly or wrongly, they attached much 
importance, were given up. In such self- 
sacrifice they were not wanting on their 
side — sacrifices made to the wills and 
wishes of this House, and in deference to 
the opinion expressed does that party de- 
serve no consideration in this respect? 
What is the issue now raised to which 
ail this must give place? Let us inquire 
into this. It will not fail to have struck 
this House that the main feature in this 
franchise is its entire dependence upon 
rates. In fact, the rate book is to be the 
register of the future, and its settlement 
becomes the principal point—into that pre- 
sent condition let us now inquire. Now, 
in almost all the arguments I have heard 
hitherto, it seems to be assumed that the 
conditions of the future are to be those 
which at present exist. Anomalies are 
pointed out, and difficulties arising from 
this source. But why so in this case? 
Why the very Instructions with which 
we enter Committee gives us at least the 
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power to deal with this. What was that 
part of the Motion made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Exeter the other 
night, but to this very effect — that 
we might produce uniformity in this re- 
spect? And if we wish to proceed upon 
any consequential plan, is it not clearly 
the first task this Committee must un- 
dertake? Now, there are two ways in 
which we might effect this as regard the 
compound franchise. We might abolish 
composition, or equalize it throughout. 
To the former plan I do not assent; I 
do not agree in this respect with the 
opinion expressed last night. I think that 
this composition is, in many places, a great 
advantage to a township; and it is justly 
esteemed a boon to the labouring class, as 
giving encouragement to building houses 
of a certain class. We are told that for- 
merly more were exempt, and that it pre- 
vents exemption; but the fact is that at 
present there is less necessity for this. It 
is far more important that it should en- 
courage building better houses, and thus, 
by increasing the supply, to equalize and 
lower rents without injury or loss to 
landlords. Well, practically, this is well 
known, and the benefits esteemed at their 
full worth; and I do not think a more 


unpopular measure could be devised than 


to abolish the compound rate. The other 
alternative isto make it compulsory within 
Parliamentary boroughs, at a certain rate. 
Supposing this arrangement carried out 
we shall then have but two classes of 
voters to deal with at uniform rates— 
those who are compounded for, and those 
who are not. Now, as regards the for- 
mer, let me frankly admit that I do not 
think that for the purpose of enfranchise- 
ment, you can demand from such a one 
more than the compound rate. For whose 
benefit is the composition made? For the 
landlord, and the municipality with which 
he treats. He undertakes to make a fixed 
payment at a certain rate, and this rate 
should cover certain losses and risks. If 
the percentage is too high, then the land- 
lord benefits, of course ; if set too low, he 
will not accept, and hence, what the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire has 
told us concerning the rejection of the Act 
there are many of my opinion as to this on 
this side of the House, and I did hope, 
and still do hope, that we should have 
received satisfactory assurance that the 
Government would not consider this ques- 
tion of the excess of compound rate a vital 
point. I trust that we may do so before 
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the end of this debate—it will relieve 
many of a difficulty in this case. But the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
has gone beyond this. He tells us that the 
compound-householder, as occupier, desires 
no benefit, even indirect. I must join 
issue on this point. He says that the law 
of political economy justifies this view. 
This I cannot admit, when, by a landlord, 
certain immunities are enjoyed—from loss 
or risk—the law of competition will oblige 
him to let his house for less. Take cer- 
tain houses subject to such risk and loss, 
and certain houses which are not, and the 
remission will tell upon the rent so also 
with the rate. The advantage is then in- 
direct, and may not justify a tax, but it is 
real and substantial nevertheless. I press 
this point because when we come to the 
question of residence its importance will 
be seen. And now what is the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman in this 
Amendment. It is this—he disqualifies 
all below a certain class. Why does he 
do this? Is wealth the base upon which 
a settlement is to be obtained, or is it that 
we here touch the venal point? It would 
seem so in his opinion at least. But what 
a falling off is here. Does this come con- 
sistently from his lips? How reconcile it 
with the metaphysical politics of the past 
with the doctrine which embraced man- 
kind. And now, observe this, he excludes 
flesh and blood, but he includes bricks and 
mortar of any class. All tenements above 
a certain value can give the franchise in- 
habited or not. Warehouses, and other 
hereditaments of that class, but the £4 
man is not so good as the £5 house. The 
right hon. Member is also afraid of corrup- 
tion. He sees the hand of the electioneer- 
ing agent in this case, and in this fear 
the hon. Member for Bradford partakes. 
Is 20s. the test of purity in this case? 
Are hon. Members then converted to the 
opinion that if you seek ignorance, if you 
seek venality, you will find it among this 
class? At least let me say this, that you 
will find no trace of such a test in the 
Government Bill. It assumes no such 
disqualification as the unvarying charac- 
teristics of a class. If this House seeks 
self-purification sincerely, and in earnest, 
it can get it ata cheaper rate, and by means 
more just than by the disqualification of a 
class. I do not hesitate to say that, as an 
alternative, I should even prefer that tre- 
mendous adjuration suggested to us by an 
hon. and learned Member. But we are 
told that other hardships exist, and great 
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fears are almost uniformly entertained of 
the conduct of parish officers in this case. 
To go to the parish overseer is a hardship 
of the gravest class. When I heard the 
description given of these functionaries 
upon a recent occasion, I thought so my- 
self. Painted, I might say illuminated, 
by the genius of the right hon Gentleman, 
I was deeply impressed, and I thought of 
Charles Dickens, I thought of Mr. Bumble, 
and I recollected Oliver Twist. But this 
was the work of a great artist, not the 
simple subject, and, as its effect passed off, 
TI could not but remember that such parish 
officers are not the tools of Toryism, but 
the intelligent, the humble administrators 
of recent Whig Acts. And now, finally, 
it is between these two measures we must 
choose. It does not leave me one instant 
in doubt, and let the House remember that 
upon its decision depends more than this. 
It is not the fate of a clause, not of a Bill, 
nor even of a Ministry, which is at stake. 
It may well be that of the nation itself. If 
the progress of ghis Bill is stopped, so is 
the progress of Reform. To-night we 
shall better judge who are the sincere 
Reformers and whoare not. I accept this 


measure as a great and necessary act, with- 
out which you can have neither stability 


nor strength. Reverting to. former times, 
and quoting the words of a great English- 
man, I say of this system, as he said of 
that— 

‘That in such a system, and under circum~ 
stances which exist, you will have neither the 
security of a free Government, nor the energy of 
an absolute monarchy: neither that political torce 
which is drawn from the concentrated vigour of a 
single and indomitable Bill ; nor the tidal influence 
of a great and united people.” 


Mr. COWEN said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down and 
those who sat beside him were to advertise 
themselves before the country as Reformers 
for sale, they might depend upon it they 
would realize a very low price. He had 
himself been a household franchise man 
all his life, and became a Radical Re- 
former nearly fifty years ago, and nothing 
in his experience of the movement sur- 
prised him more than to find the hon. 
Member for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) 
advocating household franchise, which he 
(Mr. Cowen) advocated before the hon. 
Gentleman was born. He cordially agreed 
with the speech of the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster), which would be 
read with interest throughout the country. 
He had had considerable practical experi- 
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ence of questions connected with local 
taxation, and was especially conversant 
with the working of the Small Tenements 
Act. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
challenged anybody to contradict his 
figures, and did as much to mystify the 
matter as any one who had gone before 
him. The point they were there to decide 
on that occasion was that of personal rating, 
and the Small Tenements Act seemed to 
him the bugbear in the way of the settle- 
ment of that point. Under the Small 
Tenements Act all houses up to £6 were 
charged at three-fourths of the full rate; 
but on the landlord intimating his willing- 
ness to pay the rates, whether the houses 
were occupied or not, he could be rated at 
one-half. Suppose a rateable value of £6. 
The average amount of rates was 4s. in 
the pound. Then the rates amounted to 
24s. a year; but the tenant paid rent 
covering the rate, and if he made him- 
self a voter by claiming to be rated and 
paying the 24s. there would be a loss of 
12s. a year, which was a fine-on the tenant 
for obtaining his vote of the difference be- 
tween the full and the compound rate. 
He had always advocated household suf- 
frage, and he would support the Govern- 
ment Bill, if it would establish household 
suffrage; but it would not do so. The 
Bill was a deception, a Bill to mislead, a 
Bill to create mischief, and which, if 
passed in its present shape, would afford 
the best basis possible for future agita- 
tion. For these reasons he should sup- 
port the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, though by no means approving all 
the Amendments he had put upon the 
paper. The hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield asked how the Small Tenements 
Act could produce mischief. He was 
guilty of no exaggeration when he said 
that he had known more than one in- 
stance in which, under a system analogous 
to that which the present Bill proposed 
to render general, a single man would 
have had it in his power to enfranchise 
or to disfranchise the inhabitants of two 
or three parishes all at once. He had 
no fear of the working men; on the 
contrary, he hoped to see them admitted 
to the franchise with no grudging hand. 
He believed, however, that the Govern- 
ment Bill would disfranchise to a large 
extent; and that no one knew this better 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the noble Lord the late Secretary of 
State for India. 
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Mrz. DALGLISH said, he felt himself 


placed in rather a false position. Last 
week notice had been given of a certain 
Instruction, which was no sooner seen by 
Members of the House than a certain 
number of them assembled at what had 
been called the “ tea-room meeting,’’ and 
determined that it could not be supported. 
From that meeting a deputation was sent 
to the Leader of the Liberal party, it being 
considered only courtesy to inform him of 
the resolve of a portion of his followers. 
The result was that on Monday evening, 
at the instance of the hon. Member for 
Southwark, a portion of the Instruction 
was left out, and the House went into 
Committee. But on Monday evening notice 
was given of an Amendment which em- 
braced all the points that had been em- 
bodied in the Instruction. A fresh diffi- 
culty then arose. A great portion of 
those who had attended the tea-room 
meeting agreed that they could not sup- 
port that Amendment. It was, accord- 


ingly, withdrawn; and now a further 
Amendment had been submitted to them. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: The Amendment 
was not withdrawn. 
Mr. DALGLISH begged the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. Notice had certainly 


been given of the Amendment in his 
name. 

Mr. GLADSTONE repeated that no 
Amendments had been withdrawn. 

Mx. DALGLISH: At all events, notice 
had been given of the Amendment, and 
there was no such Amendment standing 
in the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
now. No alteration was made in the facts 
by this dispute about words. A third 
Amendment had now been submitted in 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it was the Amendment which the 
Committee were now discussing. le 
cordially agreed with this last Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
was an advocate for household suffrage, 
and should like to carry the principle as 
far as he possibly could. But, at the 
same time, he was interested in knowing 
whether this Amendment was brought for- 
ward to further the principle of household 
suffrage, or whether it was put forward 
for the purpose of obstructing the Bill. 
He had had the honour of a seat in that 
House for the last ten years. He was but 
a young Member when the Liberal party 
threw out the Bill of Lord Derby's Go- 
vernment in 1859; but since then he had 
often regretted that they had done so. He 
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had believed on that occasion that when 
the great Liberal party said they could 
carry a better measure they really would 
have been able to do so. He regretted 
that the Bill introduced by Earl Russell 
in 1860 was not passed; and when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire introduced his measure 
last year he gave it every support in his 
power. No man was a more ardent sup- 
porter or a warmer admirer of the right 
hon. Gentleman than he was ; but this was 
a question beyond the interests of party. 
It was a question in which the whole 
country was interested. The country 
wished that a Reform Bill should be passed. 
The right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
had said he wished that a Reform Bill 
should be passed—that it should be passed 
this Session, and, above all, that it should 
be passed by the present Government. He 
concurred with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in all those wishes, though he should 
have preferred to see a Reform Bill car- 
ried by the Leader of the Liberal party. 
He could not go into the question of 
rating; but he knew that if Scotland was 
to be treated as it was proposed to treat 
England not fewer than 40,000 would be 
added to the constituency of Glasgow which 
he had the honour to represent. He there- 
fore felt it to be his duty to assist in the 
endeavour to enfranchise those 40,000, 
Mr. HUBBARD said, that he also 
found himself in a position of extreme 
difficulty. The first Bill of the Govern- 
ment, imposing a £6 ratal franchise, was 
received with general acquiescence by the 
Conservative party; and he could not but 
regret that it had been withdrawn, and 
that they were asked to substitute for it 
the present measure. Last year he had 
voted for a rating franchise as the best 
qualification, but not in the sense now 
contended for by the Government as the 
basis of their Bill—-namely, that the voter 
himself must be the payer of the rate. He 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) had felt himself compelled, 
on account of the division that took place 
on the question of rating last year, to with- 
draw his Bill. That Bill was founded 
upon an intelligible principle—that a £6 
rental franchise would admit so many of 
the working classes as to destroy the due 
influence of those already upon the register 
—and therefore the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed a £7 franchise. He had never 
opposed that principle, and would be 
quite prepared to adopt it now. The 
[ Committee— Clause 3, 
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Government were then reproached with 
having introduced too democratic a mea- 
sure; but now the present Government, 
stopping neither at a £6 nor at £5 
limit, proposed to admit to the franchise 
every one who lived in a house and could 
by any possibility be rated. Under the 
late Bill it was calculated that 300,000 
would be enfranchised; but the present 
proposition, in its naked form, would en- 
franchise 700,000. Well, but to prevent 
the full extent of this enfranchisement, a 
variety of safeguards had been intro. 
duced. The dual vote would, no doubt, 
have been highly effective; but it was so 
utterly obnoxious that it had been aban- 
doned, the double period of residence was 
proposed but would be abandoned, and 
nothing would then be left to check 
the operation of the household suffrage, 
pure and simple, except certain obstruc- 
tions to the possession of a vote by im- 
posing the condition of personal payment 
of rates. Now, he could not agree in 
the opinion that there was anything in 
itself to recommend the scheme of per- 
sonal rating, or that it had any particular 
merit apart from its avowed purpose of 
being a safeguard and restriction—and if 


the able argument of the Solicitor General 
was to be accepted, that personal rating 
is already embodied in the whole of our 
electoral system, it was difficult to under- 
stand what especial virtue it could pos- 


sess when introduced as a corrective 
against the unlimited enfranchisement of 
the working classes. Now, either the 
proposition was one which presented 
difficulties to the intending voter — and, 
if it did, those difficulties would not 
be long endured —or it was one which 
gave a vote to every householder with- 
out imposing difficulties, in which latter 
case it became household suffrage. But 
to household suffrage he bore an in- 
vincible repugnance, and he was conse- 
- quently in this peculiar position, that he 
was going to vote against the Government 
proposition, because he believed it led 
to household suffrage, while several hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were going to vote 
against it because they thought it did not 
lead to household suffrage. If they were 
sincere in their desire to extend the fran- 
chise, let them not interpose difficulties 
in the way of its exercise. If they were 
not sincere in their desire to extend 
the franchise, let them not pretend to 
do it. He regretted that the Bill had 
been prepared with such haste that in 
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consequence of the urgency that existed 
for the consideration of the Bill itself, 
no opportunity could be given for the 
due consideration of the law of rating. 
He felt himself quite unable on this ques. 
tion to support the Government; but he 
differed from them with great regret. He 
had always given them his independent, 
though most willing support; but he could 
not hide from himself that the measure 
which they now propounded was one of 
the character which last year and in 
the early part of this year they had 
most strongly deprecated. He was there- 
fore not prepared to become in a moment a 
convert from the views which he had 
always held, and which the Conservative 
party had maintained throughout the 
Reform debates of last year. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I only wish to in- 
trude myself on the attention of the House 
for a few moments — without entering 
into the general question or prolonging 
the debate—in order to state the grounds 
of the vote which I am about to give. The 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire now in your hands, 
Sir, may be read in two senses. It may 
either be regarded in a narrow and limited 
sense, as dealing only with the question of 
personal payment of rates, or it may be 
considered as part of a complete scheme of 
Reform, set forth in a series of Amend- 
ments of which this is but the first. Now, 
in the first of these views, as regards com- 
pound-householders, the facts have been 
so universally admitted and the arguments 
have been so exhaustive that at this stage 
of the debate we can do no more than state 
the general conclusion to which we have 
been brought by the speeches of others in- 
stead of endeavouring to contribute any 
new materials to form a judgment of our 
own. It is admitted that the compound- 
householder is in no way inferior in status 
to the man who pays his own rates—not 
inferior, I meun, in intelligence and trust- 
worthiness. His condition is a mere acci- 
dent. It is not a matter of his own free 
will or choice ; but he is a compound-house- 
holder under the operation of a law for 
which he himself is not responsible. Now, 
if the class to which he belongs ought to 
be enfranchised, enfranchise it generously 
and fully. If not, refuse it the franchise. 
But to say that you are about to give the 
franchise to a whole class, and to add a 
limitation which takes it away from two- 
thirds, is an inconsistency and a mockery 
so transparent that instead of being a set- 
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tlement of the question it must lead to dis- 
appointment, anger, and increased agita- 
tion. When we regard the question from 
the other point of view, as a new scheme 
of Reform set forth in a series of Amend- 
ments, it comes into competition with the 
Bill of the Government. Now, the Go- 
vernmest Bill is founded on household 
suffrage with two years’ residence and per- 
sonal payment of rates. The alternative 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire is founded 
on a £5 rating franchise, with one year’s 
residence, and the enfranchisement of com- 
pound-householders. The Government 
scheme in addition makes a distinction 
between those who are above and those 
who are below the £10 line. For the 
latter two years’ residence is required; for 
the former only one. The scheme of my 
right hon. Friend makes the condition of 
one year’s residence apply to all voters 
alike. Ihave listened with a good deal of 


attention—I may almost say impartial at- 
tention—to the speeches which have been 
made on both sides of the House as regards 
the alternative proposals; and I say sincerely 
that the conclusion to which I have been 
brought is that, if this question were re- 
garded entirely apart from all party feeling 


and considerations, five-sixths of the House 
would prefer the scheme propounded in 
the Amendments of the right hon. Member 
for South Lancashire. More than that, I 
sincerely believe that that would be the 
feeling of the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench. Such being the case, what does it 
behove the House to do? The question 
is one of difficulty and of great responsi- 
bility. Every one wishes to arrive at an 
honest and a speedy settlement of this 
question of Reform ; but, at the same time, 
we all feel that the Bill of the Govern- 
ment has not presented to us any satis- 
factory or acceptable basis for such a 
settlement. The only excuse for a Go- 
vernment, at a time when it was sup- 
ported by a party numerically so weak, and 
with such questionable antecedents, deal- 
ing with the question at all was the hope 
that it might be able to propound a measure 
which would be acceptable to the country. 
Now, in that hope I am quite sure not one 
even of their most ardent supporters will 
say that we have not been generally disap- 
pointed. The Bill which the Government 
have propounded has been acceptable to 
no party and to no class, and the 
speeches made on the other side of the 
House have certainly not been palatable 
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to the Treasury Bench. Then the mea- 
sure has been generally condemned by the 
Liberal party; and out of the House the 
masses and the unenfranchised, for whom 
it was specially devised, have at all their 
meetings denounced it. They have sent 
a deputation to the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and besought him to reject the Bill, 
even at the risk of postponing Reform 
for another year. Itis a fact that never 
was a great measure propounded by a 
Government on a great subject which 
was met with so universal a chorus of con- 
demnation. Everything goes to show that 
the great Conservative body have aban- 
doned their principles without acquiring 
popularity ; and that it is much easier to 
discredit a party than to beguile a nation. 
In these circumstances, it certainly would 
appear to have been the duty of the House 
to have dealt differently with the Bill in 
its earlier stages ; but as the opportunities 
for that were allowed, from one cause or 
another, to pass away, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
has embodied in a series of Amendments 
what has been termed an alternative 
scheme to be dealt with as a whole. Now, 
dealing with it as a whole, it is my opinion 
that the Bill of the Government is demo- 
cratic in its principle, with a narrow and 
restrictive enfranchisement, whereas the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman is 
more Conservative in principle, with a 
more generous enfranchisement. The 
scheme of the Government is complicated, 
delusive, vexatious, and disappointing to 
those whom it most concerns; while the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman is 
simple and perfectly intelligible. It is 
admitted on both sides of the House 
that it presents a basis for a just, safe, 
and satisfactory measure. In these cir- 
cumstances, believing, as I do, that to pass 
a delusive measure would be discreditable 
to the House and dangerous, as a mockery, 
to the country, I feel myself bound by 
every obligation of public duty and of pub- 
lic policy to condemn the Bill of the Go- 
vernment, and cordially support the alter- 
native scheme of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire as I congratulate the right hon. 
Member for Stroud—the one that he has 
found an additional follower and the other 
that he has at last founda leader. The 
right hon. Member for Stroud in support- 
ing the Amendment, which exactly re- 
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sembles the Bill of last year, has acknow- 
ledged that he was mistaken in the course 
which he adopted in 1866, when he re- 
pudiated the leadership of the right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire, and he has 
now found that submission is the better 
policy. The House is asked by the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire to take 
a step that has never been taken in this 
House before, and I am surprised, I am 
astonished, I will not say how much I am 
pained, by the speeches made by some of 
my hon. Friends below the gangway, who 
in order to defeat the Bill of the Govern- 
ment have adopted an Amendment which 
is contrary to every principle they have 
ever expressed—which is contrary to the 
whole current of our legislation, and 
which I believe to be destructive of all 
the elements of national representation. 
Before the passing of the Reform Act the 
suffrage, so far as great constituencies were 
concerned, depended upon scot and lot and 
the payment of rates. When the Reform 
Bill was introduced the same system was 
retained, and personal rating and payment 
of rates were indissolubly connected with 
the right to vote. Last year, in the Bill 


of the right hon. Member for South Lanca- 
shire, the principle of payment of rates 


was omitted, and I and several other 
Gentlemen who sat on the same side of the 
House considered that as the most objec- 
tionable feature of the measure, and that 
which we ought strongly to resist. But 
now, when this Amendment is proposed as 
part of a schheme—without knowing what 
they will be called upon to vote after- 
wards, and without knowing whether they 
are voting with persons who wish to carry 
it out in its entirety—the hon. Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent and others have to 
my astonishment adopted that portion of 
the Amendment which is absolutely ruin- 
ous to the suffrage proposed by the Govern- 
ment. The Government have been much 
abused, and much attacked, for having 
dealt with the question at all, and I quite 
admit that we stand on our defence for 
what we have done in this respect. When 
the present Government accepted office 
Lord Derby declared that he did not con- 
sider himself bound to deal with the ques- 
tion of Reform. But when the Govern- 
ment had to consider the question they 
unanimously came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary to deal with it in some 
shape or other. They did not do so with 
any desire to rush into a vortex such as 
that in which we now find ourselves in- 
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volved — nor to quote the words which 
the hon. Member for Stoke has thought 
fit to impute to his personal friends 
“with the effrontery of the Treasury 
Bench” —but with a deep sense of 
the responsibility of public men who are 
acting for the interests of their country. 
[Mr. Beresrorp Hore: Assuredly I did 
not tax you with effrontery.] We 
thought it was our duty to deal with 
this question of Reform. And having 
come to that determination, we had to de- 
cide on what principle we should deal 
with the question. That line which the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire is 
attempting to draw, has been attempted 
over and over again, and has been over and 
over again rejected. We examined the 
question with care. We did not wish to 
enter upon a scheme which should not 
have some definite and lasting basis, and 
if hon. Members have come to the conclu- 
sion that these checks, if we may so call 
them, or these conditions, as others may 
call them, are insufficient protections, it is 
for them to devise what other protections 
may be given. I address those who think 
those checks are not sufficient. I am 
aware that many on that (the Opposition) 
side think there are too many ; but which- 
ever way it be it is for those hon. Mem- 
bers, on whichever side they sit, to en- 
deavour to carry out their views with 
honesty and with determination of purpose. 
But we have undertaken to deal with this 
question, determined to adopt a basis 
which should be permanent, and I believe 
that the principle on which it stands is one 
that may be permanently adopted in this 
country. It is a question of drawing the 
line such as the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire proposes to draw, I do 
not care where, and we have adopted what 
I may call the power of self-selection on the 
part of the constituency. The right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire has spoken 
as if we were going to introduce in some 
places a great flood of voters and in other 
places none at all. He has spoken of 
some cases in which he says, “‘ Here you 
will add one vote, or I do not know 
whether you will add even one. I admit 
that you must make the proper de- 
ductions in all these cases ;” but though 
the right hon. Gentleman had been tell- 
ing us we ought to make all these 
deductions, when he wanted to alarm 
my right hon. Friends on this side of 
the House, he took the whole numbers 
to be poured into the constituency, and 
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did not deduct from them the 30 or 50 
per cent necessary to arrive at a proper 
conclusion; while, on*the other hand, 
when he wanted to show that we wished 
to restrict them, he turned to the com- 
pounding househokers, and would not ad- 
mit that a single man would come in. When 
the right hon. Gentleman is complaining of 
our admitting a flood, what is he doing ¢ 
He is introducing the same kind of occupa- 
tion franchise, which now exists under the 
£10 clear annual value? What is the con- 
sequence of that? Why, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan—and he talks 
of the power and influence which men of 
wealth are to exercise—according to his 
plan, any man may set out a number of 
allotment gardens with a pig-stye on each 
of them, and there would be a building 
and land together, with the power and 
influence of the landlord who chose so to 
set out his property. In the evidence 
with respect to Totnes and other places, 
we find that buildings have been erected 
on such lands—at least, what are called 
buildings. Notwithstanding that, the right 
hon. Gentleman deliberately introduces 
them without a clause to limit the value 
of the buildings, and says that with any 
kind of building and land together of the 
annual value of £5 a man shall have a 
vote. Suck is the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken; he admits 
people without residence—people who may 
be living in the smallest and meanest 
lodgings, but who have this small building 
and bit of land rated together at £5. 
Every man below that he shuts out alto- 
gether, without giving him the power 
to claim a vote, even if ready to pay the 
rates. He says the compounders pay as 
truly as other persons, and he challenges 
us to contradict it. I contradict it flatly, 
and I will take an instance existing in this 
metropolis, and I wish to know whether 
the compounders in the district of Poplar 
are paying the same rates or anything like 
it as those who are not compounding. I 
wish to know whether, as the rates are 
rising in the district where they are mainly 
compounded for by the landlords, and are 
growing up from 8d. to 2s. or 3s. in the 
quarter—I wish to know whether in that 
case the person compounded for is paying 
at the same rate as the person not com- 
pounded for? Is the compounders’ rent 
raised? It could not be raised, for he is 
too poor. Is it raised in consequence of 
rising rates? It certainly is not. Who 
are the persons who suffer from the raising 
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of the rates? It is the persons who are 
not compounded for, and who are many of 
them helping to support these very com- 
pound-householders, who, without the pay- 
ment of rates at all, the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to admit to the franchise. 
Why, Sir, is there no difference between 
direct and indirect payment? I do not 
want to go back too far. As was shown 
last night by the Solicitor General, al- 
though last year the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite left out of his Bill qualification 
by direct taxation, previously he had been 
a party—twice, at least—to bringing in 
measures under which parties who paid 
direct taxation were to be enfranchised. 
Do not the indirect taxpayers pay just as 
truly as the direct payers? If that is 
true, why were they not placed upon the 
franchise in the same way? The reason 
is, not whether they pay or do not pay, 
but that one man takes an interest in the 
matter towards which he pays his money 
—he takes an interest in the local con- 
cerns of the place which he inhabits—while 
the moment that direct payment is taken 
away he becomes wholly uninterested in 
those concerns. We are accused of not 
allowing those persons who do not pay 
their rates directly to come on the fran- 
chise. But what is the case with respect 
to those franchises in which they are im- 
mediately interested? Do they vote in 
vestries? No. Do they vote for the 
guardians of the poor under whom they so 
frequently come? No. Do they vote for 
local boards of health, which concern them 
so materially in all their transactions? 
No. And why? Because this House has 
thought them unfit to be intrusted with 
those franchises. Are we, then, acting 
in the spirit of the law as it exists, or are 
we acting contrary to the law and raising 
up something new? I say we are acting 
in accordance with that which has been 
the feeling of Parliament hitherto, which 
has been consecrated in all your Reform 
Bills and in your law; and it is that 
which the right hon. Gentleman, by this 
Amendment—whether it applies to his 
own £5 franchise or to our franchise—is 
attempting at once to do away with. 
Another thing surprised me much. The 
right hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) I think made a Motion that 
the Report of the Committee on Municipal 
matters which was presented to the House 
of Lords some years ago should be com- 
municated to this House—with an object 
I presume. But what was that object? 
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The right hon. Gentleman had read that 
Report before he moved that it should be 
printed. It was a Report to show that 
where you had done away with the pay- 
ment of rates directly under the Small 
Tenements Act you had injured the muni- 
cipalities; that instead of the municipalities 
being governed by the property of the 
place, the result was that the smallest 
portion of the property and the greatest 
portion of the numbers secured the elections 
for those municipalities; and I am sorry 
to say that bribery and corruption pre- 
vailed, in small sums certainly, but to a 
very great extent. [Mr. Horsman: At a 
lower franchise?] Yes, a lower franchise 
to some extent, but a higher franchise to 
a certain extent than that which the right 
hon. Gentleman has condemned, because 
that was practically a three years’ resi- 
dence, instead of a two years’ residence, as 
proposed by this Bill. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman the other night asked why the Small 
Tenements Act was passed. I was very 
anxious to know what he would say to 
that, and he said very much what I think 
was the correct thing, and a justification of 
the Government for not introducing every 
compound-householder upon the register 
at once. He said that the compounding 


Acts might properly be called Acts for 
obtaining the payment of rates from per- 
sons from whom they could not previously 


have been obtained. Now, what is the 
meaning of that? That there is a certain 
class of people to whom you may look in 
vain to pay the rates through the regular 
collectors. Any one who will inquire in 
our large towns, and in our small towns 
also, will find that where the Small Tene- 
ments Act does not prevail, and where 
persons are called upon for direct pay- 
ment of rates, there are vast numbers of 
excusals. I was noticing the other day 
one of these cases—the case of Cheltenham 
—and I was struck with a remarkable 
fact. There was no distinction made be- 
tween the male and female occupiers, and 
therefore it was impossible to tell how the 
voting would be affected, but there were 
more excusals from the rates—in some in 
stances even as high as between a £9 and 
£10 rating, and increasing lower down— 
there were more excusals from the rates be- 
tween the lowest point and £10 than there 
were male occupiers. Now, I would ask the 
Committee to look at this question fairly 
and honestly. Do they wish these persons, 
who are so excused their rates in conse- 
quence of their inability to pay, to be 
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placed upon the register? The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield has put that 
point with perfect’clearness. He says, “I 
wish to exclude persons of that descrip- 
tion.” I also wish to exclude them. They 
are not bearing their dué share of taxation 
—and so far from doing so, they are throw- 
ing an additional burden on those who do 
take their due share. I do not want to find 
fault with these people because they are 
poor. The right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire stated — and I know not 
whence he derived his information—that 
somebody or other had said that the com- 
pounders are inferior in character, and 
that they are given to cheating their cre- 
ditors and to getting drunk. Will any 
one tell me who made this extraordinary 
statement? Certainly it was not made by 
any one on this side of the House; but it 
has evidently been thought of by the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire, and 
ought to be hung up in the workman’s 
shops along side the well-known pas- 
sage from the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne. I deny 
the assertion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman that this Act is to be used for 
disfranchising purposes. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there is no moral test in 
our proposal, I ask, where is the moral 
test in £5? Is the sweeping net that 
catches every fish in the stream up to a 
certain size—is that much better than the 
net which takes in only fish that are worth 
catching? As to the figures of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I do not dispute them at 
all. I have always considered that this 
Bill is a Bill of self-selection. It is a Bill 
which begins by enfranchising a certain 
number of ratepayers, but not the enor- 
mous number which has so alarmed the 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent. The 
hon. Member has drawn into his calcula- 
tion the name of every person on the rate 
book. That is a great mistake. Instead 
of 750,000, as supposed, probably not 
more than 50 per cent of that number will 
come in under this measure. I suppose 
he must allow that a number will not be 
admitted to the franchise. We have been 
told that there are a number of persons 
knocking at the door for admission to the 
franchise. We say to them, ‘Be so good 
as to take hold of the handle of the door, 
and come in.” “No,” says the right hon. 
Gentleman, “‘ You must go out and force 
them to come in. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that they will take any trouble 
in getting the franchise. True, they talk 
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about it a good deal; but it is too much 
trouble to them to do anything. You 
must relieve them from all embarrass- 
ment.” Then we have been told about fines 
and penalties, and I know not what. It 
is true we differ in some respect from Sir 
William Clay’s Act. Now, when Sir 
William Clay brought in that Act, I be- 
lieve Earl Russell objected specially to that 
part of it which relieved persons from the 
full payment of rates. This was the case 
the first year the Bill was brought in, but 
in the second year the Bill passed with 
comparatively little alteration. I am not 
going to dispute the policy of that Act. 
It is the law, and there is an end of it. 
But when hon. Gentlemen contend that 
there is so great a difference between Sir 
William Clay’s Act and this Bill, let them 
remember that under the Act there must 
be aclaim and payment or tender of rates. 
Suppose the tenant pays the rates. He 
is not recouped by the landlord; and if 
therefore under Sir William Clay’s Act 
the tenant pays his rates in order to get 
upon the register, is he fined or not? The 
landlord is not bound to repay him, and 
yet you say we are dealing with the 
tenants in a more unfair way than they 
are dealt with under Sir William Clay’s 
Act? 


Now, what is the real state of the 
case with respect to these compounding- 


tenants? As far as the Small Tenements 
Act is concerned, almost every man—I 
may say every man—is either a weekly or 
amonthly tenant. If he is a weekly or 
monthly tenant, why need we trouble our- 
selves to treat him as though he entered 
into a contract extending over several 
years, when he has only to say to the 
landlord, ‘I shall put myself on the rate 
book; we must settle our rent on a dif- 
ferent footing ;” and at the end of the 
week or the month the new arrangement 
may be entered into. That is my answer 
to all the arguments about fines and 
penalties. There is not one of these persons 
in 100 who holds a lease, except in cases 
where the greatest injustice is certainly 
worked by the local rating Acts. It is 
said that there will be inequalities under 
the plan proposed by the Government. I 
will not go into the case of the fifty-eight 
boroughs where every compound-house- 
holder is under £6; but I will take the 
case of the ninety-eight boroughs. Sup- 
pose the compound-householder claims to 
have his name immediately put on the 
tate book, he will have to pay the occupiers’ 
rate in that borough. As to inequalities, 
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are there no inequalities connected with 
£5 rating? Is such a rating the same 
thing in London as it isin Grantham? I 
know that there must be discrepancies 
under a £5 and under a £10 rating how- 
ever you may legislate. You say that 
people will never quietly and contentedly 
pay their rates. No, not if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire gets up and tells them that they have 
a grievance, which, however, they do not 
feel. But have compounding-householders 
above £10 rating under a local Act been 
violent agitators against it? Has Brighton 
been moved to its centre because a certain 
number of the compound - householders 
there have never got upon the rate book. 
Brighton has a local Act that extends 
their power to £20—a most unjust thing. 
There are other places where, for the con- 
venience of the parish officers, the richer 
classes have been mulcted to a great extent 
and a burden laid upon their shoulders 
which they ought not to bear. Do we, 
then, propose anything new? At Brighton 
at this moment compound-householders are 
required to claim in order to come on the 
register. And in proposing a lower fran- 
chise we say, ‘‘ You also must claim in 
order to get votes; but so long as you pay 
the rates there is no need to claim.” I 
am quite sure there must be discrepancies, 
however you may legislate ; and I defy any 
man to frame a measure in which ingenious 
people like the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire will not 
be able to pick a hole and show how diffi- 
culties will arise, especially if people are in- 
structed how to make them. The vestries, 
it is said, may change all this; but I may 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
though he did not carry all his Instruction 
part of it was adopted by the House. Let 
him, then, in Committee, show some mode 
by which vestries shall be prevented from 
making the constant changes which are 
deprecated. Remember vestries cannot 
make such a change under a year, so they 
cannot act with any view to an immediate 
election; and, again, the tenant must have 
paid rates for two years before he can vote. 
Now, are you to expect that vestries will 
look forward for two years, and introduce 
changes when all the political objects which 
they may have contemplated will have 
passed away? If, however, you fear the 
exercise of this power by the vestries, put 
the thing right by legislation. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that one franchise is 
[Committee— Clause 3. 
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all-important; working men cannot get 
into this House in adequate numbers un- 
less you have a lodger franchise. Now, 
according to his own statement a lodger 
franchise involves a claim from year to 
year, and last year he did not treat this as 
a workman’s franchise at all, but almost 
entirely as a middle-class franchise. The 
right hon. Gentleman said in 1866— 

“ If they can show that the rooms they inhabit 
are of the clear annual value of £10—of course 
without including either rates, taxes, or cost of 
furniture—they will be entitled upon claiming 
year by year to be placed upon the list of voters.” 
And, again, the right hon. Gentleman 
says— 

“T can give no information as to the number 
of persons who would, perhaps, be enfranchised 
under the title of lodgers ; but this I may say, that 
my firm belief is that it will be a small one ; and, 
in the second place, my firm belief likewise is this 
—what I now speak of will prove to be a middle- 
class rather than lower-class enfranchisement, I 
should be misleading the House were I to pretend 
to entertain the opinion that any large number of 
the working class or any very large number even 
of the middle class will come upon the register by 
virtue of that which we term a lodger franchise. 
Consequently, I do not venture to add any figures 
on this head.”—{3 Hansard, clxxxii. 46, 47.] 
Now, Sir, this is the object of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s impassioned affection this 
year. Working men are now told that 
without this franchise they will be left in 
a deplorable condition, whilst last year 
they were told that so small a number 
would be enfranchised by the lodger 
franchise that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not really give a single figure to 
show how many they would be. Now, if 
the lodger franchise be what it is said to 
be this year—the all-important point of 
the Reform Bill—and that franchise re- 
quire that the claim to be put upon the 
register should be made year by year, how 
can that be reconciled with the objection 
the compound-householders who only re- 
quire to make one claim in order to be 
put upon the register ? But the right hon. 
Gentleman says it is quite a different thing 
in the country from what it is in the town. 
I admit that in the country the Govern- 
ment plan of the personal payment of rates 
is a test of a man’s character; but I want 
to know why on earth such a payment of 
rates should be a test of a man’s character 
in the country and not in the town? I 
want to know the size of a town when a 
man begins to lose his character, or, at 
all events, not to set it up by paying 
his rates. But another objection has been 
made (it appears to me to be a most 
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comical one) by the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford. He says you are 
going to introduce a system of corrup- 
tion; and I may here remark that, if 
that be my noble Friend’s opinion, I am 
astonished that he went with us as far as 
he did. He charges us with introducing 
corruption; but let us see how the case 
really stands. The Government proposal 
is that a man is to pay his rates for two 
years before being entitled to the franchise, 
The supposition of the noble Lord is that 
somebody wanting to carry a great political 
point wiil begin two years before, and pay 
those people’s rates over and over again, 
because a man cannot be put upon the 
register by a single payment. This cor. 
ruption, then, is to go on for two years, in 
order that some time, say when a dissolu- 
tion may come, some important political 
advantage may be gained. Can any one 
really suppose that any maj will set him- 
self seriously down to such a business as 
that? The noble Lord, however, presses 
that; but we are not to suppose that any 
man will be so corrupt as to let a man 
have a piece of land upon which to erect a 
pigsty, become his own tenant, fix his own 
rent, and thus become a voter. So much 
for the question of corruption. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, in his attempts 
to throw dirt, talked about the fantastic 
erection which we are building up. House- 
hold suffrage ! What a deplorable state of 
things! Whenever the right hon. Gentle- 
man even hears of it, he is dreadfully 
afraid, as if the Bill proposed a household 
suffrage such as he declares. Why, even 
the hon. Member for Birmingham does not 
wish to introduce what he calls the whole 
**residuum’’ into the franchise. I say,then, 
that a more dependent, a more corrupt, & 
more weak, or a more yielding person than 
the man who has put up some small pigsty 
under the influence of his landlord cannot be 
conceived. And yet that is what the right 
hon. Gentleman sets up against the Bill. The 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford and 
my hon. Friend and Colleague the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford have said 
that they are obliged to take this Resolution 
as part of a great scheme. Now, I must 
say, with great respect for my friends, 
that a more extraordinary proposition has 
never been submitted tothe House. They 
propose to take the whole of the scheme 
of the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire, and unamended they adopt the 
principle with which it begins, which is 
contrary to every profession and principle 
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upon which they have ever acted—namely, 
the principle of the non-payment of rates. 
They will take none of ours, but the whole 
of that of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. I know no man of whom I can 
speak with more regard than my hon. 
Friend and Colleague. There is no man 
to whom I would refer a question con- 
cerning my own honour with greater 
frankness, freedom, or unreserve than him; 
but when my hon. Friend gets up and tells 
us that, without sacrificing our personal 
honour, we can accept the whole of the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire’s 
Améndment, I must tell him that in such 
a case I myself must be the judge of what 
concerns my own honour. I say that any- 
thing more inconsistent with what I pro- 
fess, and what I have put forward for 
my guidance as a Member of this Govern- 
ment, cannot possibly be conceived. I 
should consider myself degraded, and 
worthy of those reproaches which have 
been somewhat too harshly insinuated by 
the hon. Member for Stoke, if I were to 
submit myself to such humiliation. Sir, 
the noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford, and my hon. Colleague the Member 
for the University of Oxford, misinterpret 
this Bill. They attribute to it an ef- 


fect which it neither would, nor was 


it meant to have. Their object is to get 
rid of the Bill altogether; and they see 
through a distorted medium the motives 
and actions of those who support it. For 
that reason, without imputing to them any 
unfairness towards me or my Colleagues in 
wishing us to take the step they recom- 
mend, I must say that I cannot accept 
advice on this point from those who are 
opposed to the Bill, and who have a mis- 
conception of its objects. I think it would 
have been much better if, instead of ac- 
cepting a principle contrary to those which 
they have all along professed and acted 
upon, they had manfully acknowledged 
that their object was to get rid of the 
measure without being particular about 
the manner. If they had said, we wish to 
destroy the Bill, and are not scrupulous 
as to the weapon employed for the pur- 
pose, I could have understood them 
and would have said nothing about it. 
But if they support as they are doing the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire, then I 
say that their acting is as contrary to their 
Principles, as they say we are acting con- 
trary to ours. Sir, it is no ordinary thing 
to see—and I hope we may never see it 
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again—to see the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford and the hon. Member for 
Birmingham rising at the same moment in 
the House, and with mutual courtesy each 
giving way to the other, because each 
was bent upon the same object. Where 
now are those unenfranchised millions of 
whom for so many years we have heard 
so much from the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham; where the clients for whom he 
spoke, those five or six toiling millions 
of his countrymen, who were neglected, 
who were in a state of serfdom, who were 
never to be admitted to the franchise ? 
And now the hon. Member for Birmingham 
is ready to support a £5 rating, because 
he does not believe that those persons 
whom we are ready to admit upon their 
claiming to be admitted will be enfran- 
chised under our Bill. But he takes that 
wide sweep with the £5 franchise, as if 
possibly his life of agitation might be 
ended when that point was gained. But 
I am sorry to say that there are worse 
agitators than the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, and I fear that when one agi- 
tator has stepped out of the way there 
will be others to step into his place. What 
does the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford say? That he has attended 
public meetings because he sympathized 
with their objects. But was there one 
of these public meetings at which the 
hon. Member attended where the ob- 
ject has not been residential manhood suf- 
frage? I know—and let me say it to his 
honour and credit—that the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, when he did attend those 
meetings, distinctly stated that he was for 
stopping at household suffrage. [Mr. W. 
E. Forster: I said I was not for residen- 
tial manhood suffrage.] I understood my 
hon. Friend to say that he attended those 
meetings because he sympathized with 
their objects, and one of those objects was 
residential manhood suffrage. But if my 
hon. Friend says he only sympathized, 
then I presume it was a platform sym- 
pathy with Parliamentary limitations. 
Well, Sir, the Committee has before 
it two Amendments of the right hon, 
Member for South Lancashire, and they 
are both of a peculiar character. There 
is one which has an absolute bar drawn 
across at a particular point, and it has 
the most extraordinary addition that I 
have ever seen put upon the Amendment 
paper of this House. Let me here re- 
mark that I should like to repeat the 
question I asked last year—how many 
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days before the right hon. Gentleman in- 
troduced his Bill into this House last year 
was it based on a rateable franchise? There 
were certain figures in the Returns which 
convinced me that it was not originally 
drawn as a rental franchise, and I should 
like much to know when the alteration 
was made. That, however, will probably 
remain a secret for a long time to come 
Probably some thirty or some sixty years 
hence, when the memoirs of the right 
hon. Gentleman come to be written, 
the secret will come out. What is the 
Amendment to be tacked on to all the 
other Amendments of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire? He proposes, 
in the event of the adoption of the Amend- 
ment fixing a limit of rateable value in 
Parliamentary boroughs, a clause to pro- 
vide that— 

“ Whenever the rateable value of any tenement 
falls below £5, by reason of a deduction of more 
than 20 per cent from the gross estimated rental, 
the occupier thereof may claim to vote, and there- 
upon shall, if otherwise qualified, be registered.” 
So that, although the making a claim is 
represented as such a frightful business, 
such a terrible obstruction, he draws a 
hard and fast line at £5, and then says 
that if any occupier below that sum 
thinks more than 20 per cent is deducted 
from the gross rental, he is to have the 
opportunity of going before the assessment 
committee, and asking to look at the valu- 
ation list, and may then go to the overseer 
and say, “I am assessed at a lower sum 
than I ought to be; I ought to be assessed 
at £5 instead of £4 10s.” He is todo 
all these things in order to get himself 
rated at the higher figure, and is to fine 
himself in order to obtain’ the franchise. 
[Mr. Giapstone dissented.) IfI do not 
understand it I am afraid I am only in the 
same position as other hon. Members; but 
I believe that is what it means, that any 
man in the situation I have described is to 
have the privilege of being rated higher, 
in order to obtain the vote. But it is said 
that there is an enormous trouble and ex- 
pense connected with obtaining the fran- 
chise under our Bill, and we are threatened 
with a tremendous agitation on this sub- 
ject. I do not suppose the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
will go ‘‘ stumping” in the provinces as he 
has done on previous occasions. Neither do 
I suppose the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, who must be somewhat wearied of 
excessive agitation, will go into the country. 
But we hear there are to be “‘ Reform 
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meetings,” at which it will be stigmatized 
as a monstrous iniquity that the com- 
pound-householder should have to make a 
claim and pay his rates. Now, I will 
undertake to say that a procession to 
Beaufort House on a rainy day would 
involve a greater waste of shoe leather 
and waste of time, and fifty or a hundred 
times the trouble, than if the same persons 
were bent on getting their names placed 
upon the register. I do not hesitate to say 
that if they adopt that plan of agitating 
to get the franchise instead of going to the 
overseers to obtain the same object, that 
the trouble and expense will be fifty times 
as great. Mr. Dodson, I have troubled 
the Committee at some length. I believe 
the Bill to contain within it the materials 
for a permanent arrangement of this ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
from the very beginning has wished to 
get rid of that which we wish to retain. 
We say that the rate book should be the 
register, [Mr. Grapsrone : Hear, hear !] 
The right hon. Gentleman has certainly 
not provided for this in his Amendments. 
He maintains that though the landlord 
pays the rates, the tenant shall have a 
vote. We say, on the other hand, that as 
the payment of rates induces an interest 
in local affairs, the man who so pays is 
more likely to be educated and take an 
interest in the concerns of his country. 
We say, moreover, that a measure based 
upon a £5 franchise is just as likely 
to be followed by renewed agitation as 
a rating franchise, because the one is 
as much opposed to residential manhood 
suffrage as the other. Do not suppose 
that you can by any means silence agita- 
tion. Asan hon. Member has remarked, 
there will always be men whose only way 
of obtaining notoriety is to thrust them- 
selves before the public as agitators. 
These men still continue to exist. It is 
not on those who seek to lead the poor 
and ignorant astray that we must look; 
but we must rely upon the firmness and 
good sense of those who go to the con- 
stituencies. We must not look to those 


who go to constituencies outbidding each 
other as to what they will do on these 


questions. [Cheers.] I can only say 
that I hope that cheer does not allude 
to anything I have said in former years. 
I have never since I entered Parlia- 
ment been one of the “ardent” Reform- 
ers to be found in this country. As 
far as I am concerned I have taken up 
this question in order to remove an ob- 
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stacle to all the other business of the 
House. We have been taunted very 
much for having done so, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has come to our assistance 
in what he calls a “friendly” spirit. 
The right hon. Gentleman has, however, 


adopted a tone of contempt towards those | 


opposed to him which is not calculated to 
facilitate any progress on this subject. 
He has expatiated on the absurdity, the 
ridiculousness, and the folly of what we 
have proposed, consistent though that pro- 


posal is, with previous legislation, and | 


with existing enactments. It does not 
seem to me that such a tone is calculated 
to bring about any cordial action between 
both sides of the House for the purpose of 
settling this question. The question be- 
tween us is whether you will have this 
line hard and fast, as my right hon. Friend 
has described it, or whether you will 
adopt the self-selected system which we 
have proposed, and which we believe con- 
tains sufficient cheeks to prevent those 
who ought not to have the franchise from 
exercising it. Sir, in taking a position 
as one of Her Majesty’s servants, I am 
thankful to say I did not become the ser- 
vant of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
I confess I do not think he was an easy 
taskmaster to his own side last year, and 
he is not an easy taskmaster now, and 
he certainly is not a very conciliatory 
opponent of those who sit on this side of 
the House this year. It is not merely 
the mellifluous tone of the speaker, but 
the language, and the meaning, and the 
bearing of the Gentleman who uses that 
language that should be borne in mind. 
The right hon. Gentleman had better state 
at once, clearly, distinctly, and emphati- 
cally, that which his Amendment means. 
It means the destruction of the present 
Bill. It means emphatically that the Bill 
is to be removed from the consideration of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
refers to threats which have never come 
from these Benches. Sir, the subject be- 
fore us is a matter for the fair and dis- 
passionate consideration of the Committee. 
It is for them to decide, and as for the 
sordid motives which hon. Members have 
not thought it unbecoming to impute to 
those who sit upon this Bench, I repudiate 
them with all the scorn which Parliamen- 
tary language is capable of expressing. 
Mr. BRIGHT: Mr. Dodson—I shall 
hot say much to prolong this discussion to 
& very late hour; but I should like to make 
4 few observations before the debate closes. 
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The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down made himself merry with the 
fact that last night the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford (Viscount Cran- 
bourne) and I rose at the same time to 
address the House, and that I was willing 
to give way to him, and, as he says, the 
noble Lord was willing to give way to me, 
because we were engaged in the same 
cause. Well, if the noble Lord has made 
any advance towards my opinions—and [ 
suspect since last year honestly and ho- 
nourably he has made some—lI can only 
say that I shall welcome him not only in 
this but in every good cause, as one of the 
most powerful advocates that it could be 
possible to receive. The noble Lord and 
I have never exchanged a word in private; 
but I take this opportunity of saying, that 
I listened to a speech made by him when 
he was in office, upon a subject very far 
removed from this we are now discussing, 
a discussion upon a subject connected with 
his own office. I mean the annexation of 
the territory of Mysore—and I have never 
heard a speech in this House which con- 
tained nobler sentiments, delivered in 
better language, and given in a manner 
more calculated to impress the House. I 
much regretted, therefore, that the noble 
Lord felt it his duty to leave the Treasury 
Bench. But if I may derive pleasure from 
the noble Lord having made some small 
approach to my views, surely I may be as 
much gratified by the not small steps, but 
the large progress, which the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
made since last year. I believe if the 
pages of Hansard were referred to it 
would be possible to show that there was 
searcely a Member in this House on that 
oceasion who felt or pretended to feel a 
greater terror of the admission of £7 house- 
holders than was felt by the right hon, 
Gentleman himself. I will not reproach 
him. I do not reproach his Colleague and 
Chief in this House, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I am only too happy to find 
that they are willing to proceed even to 
the length of the measure which they have 
introduced, and I shall not break my heart 
if the measure as it comes out of this 
House should not take precisely the shape 
that I would like to see it take. But I 
shall console myself with the belief that 
the past barriers against a just represen- 
tation of the people are broken down—and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his Colleagues have utterly repudiated the 
whole of the past with which they have 
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been connected. Now, Sir, I shall endea- 


vour in a few minutes to ask the attention 
of the Committee to the precise point which 
is before it, because I am now about to 
discuss this question as a matter of party. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
bargain with us at the beginning of the 
Session that it was not to be a party 
question, and that it was not to be used 
for the overthrow of Ministers. I shall 
treat it in that sense. Last night I was 
surprised at the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire. I 
always listen to him with great pleasure ; 
but last night I listened to him with great 
surprise, because, if my memory does not 
fail me, it is only three or four weeks ago 
—we have had so many Bills and so many 
discussions that I am puzzled as to dates 
—since the Member for South Lancashire 
threw out a hint to the House that it would 
be desirable to alter the law of rating, and 
draw a line excluding some and admitting 
great numbers; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his place seized upon that hint, 
and gave a cordial approval of it; and I 
am not at all certain whether the Member 
for South Laneashire has not been in some 
degree induced to take the step he has 
taken in consequence of the powerful sup- 
port of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 


[Mr. Henzey intimated dissent.] Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman is too modest to 
assume that he has that influence upon the 
Member for South Lancashire; but I really 
believe I am not overstating the case. Now, 
Sir, what is this Amendment which is be- 


fore the Committee? It affects the bo- 
rough franchise only, and it proposes what 
I think in our common sense we should all 
say is a very reasonable proposition—that 
every person to whom you offer the bo- 
rough franchise, who is considered en- 
titled to it, who may justly claim it, 
should be placed upon exactly the same 
terms, should have the same facilities for 
obtaining and enjoying it that every other 
person shall have; that is the object of 
the Amendment, so far as I understand it. 
It means that the present householder of 
£10 and upwards, and the householder 
from £10, and as much lower as the House 
may go, shall be exactly on the same foot- 
ing, and that the compound-householder 
above £10 shall have no advantage over 
the compound-householder below £10. It 
means, in point of fact, that you shall not 
select from amongst your constituents a 
special class for special privileges ; but 
that, having determined who are the per- 
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sons on whom you will confer the franchise, 
you will deal honestly, and generously, and 
fairly, and equally with them all. Well, 
at this moment that is the state of the law 
with seareely any exception. The Reform 
Act deals in a certain way with a £10 
occupier. There has been a difficulty 
which has been already perhaps sufficiently 
explained with regard to the compound- 
householder ; but still at this moment that 
difficulty I believe is not from the existing 
law, but it exists by the practice of the 
overseers of the poor. I was asking to- 
day a gentleman who is very profoundly 
versed in these matters, and he told me it is 
the law at present that all occupiers’ names 
should be placed upon the rate book, And 
if that be so, of course the Instruction which 
I believe some time ago went out from the 
Poor Law Board that the rate books should 
be so formed, is in accordance with the law, 
and henceforth all occupiers will find their 
names upon the rate book, whether they 
be payers of rates directly or payers of a 
composition rate. Well, what will happen. 
I believe the Reform Act intended that all 
these persons’ names should be upon the 
rate book and should be upon the register ; 
that itis not Parliamentary law which has 
kept them off so many years, but lawyers’ 
law, the decisions of revising barristers, 
and for a time the decisions of the Courts. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Board, in the very able 
speech which he has made to-night, has 
never pointed out, and did not attempt to 
point out, any real ground why the com- 
pound-householder below £10 should be 
treated differently from his brother above 
£10. I want that to be explained to the 
House. I see no reason shown for any 
such exclusion, and I venture to say, in 
opposition to what the right hon, Gentle- 
man has said, that that exclusion and that 
difference must be held to be a direct 
violation of the principle of the law as it 
now stands. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man deny that at the present moment the 
landlord’s payment is, for the purpose of 
the franchise, the tenant’s payment? If 
there were any doubt upon the matter I 
think it should be removed by my reading 
to the House an extract from a letter, in 
which is quoted the opinion of two very 
eminent Judges upon this matter, and who 
were especially eminent on all questions 
connected with appeals on registration law. 
The writer of this letter, who is himself a 
registration agent in the North of England, 
asks me— 
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“Whether it is intended that no person shall 
have the vote who does not pay the rates out of his 
‘proper hand?’ If so, we shall have two modes 
of payment of rates between the £10 voter and the 
householder proposed to be enfranchised. We 
have now many £10 voters who never pay a 
farthing of poor’s rate directly out of their own 
hands, but pay it in the amount of rent calculated 
to cover all charges by the landlord. It has been 
ruled in the Court of Common Pleas, by Chief 
Justice Tindal: ‘That the tenant was rated. 
That he held his premises under an express a 
ment with his landlord that the latter should pay 
all rates and taxes, and further, that these had all 
been paid.’ Chief Justice Tindal goes on to say : 
‘It appears to me, that the tenant being rated 
under these circumstances, the calling upon the 
landlord to pay, and the payment by him, are 
equivalent to a bond fide calling upon the tenant 
to pay, and a bond fide payment of the rates by him.’ 
Mr. Justice Maule, a great authority, said in the 
same case: ‘ It was at first contended that the 
payment must be by the party’s own hand. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the payment of money is a thing 
that is, of all others, the least necessary to be 
done by the hand of the party himself. There 
cannot be the smallest doubt that, where one gets 
another person to pay the rate for him, and allows 
it in account, that is a good payment by the party 
rated. ° - The Legislature, by bond fide 
payment, probably meant to exclude the gratuitous 
payment by a candidate.” 


Well, I think that these quotations from 
these eminent Judges clearly settles what 
is the law with regard to this matter ; and 
I want to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer why he pro- 
poses to change it. Has the law been 
found to be a bad law? It was passed 
through both Houses of Parliament with- 
out any division, and has remained uncom- 
plained of and uncontested in both Houses 
of Parliament for the last sixteen years. 
I wish to know why, then, merely for the 
purpose of a large disfranchisement and 
exclusion, the present absolutely satisfac- 
tory condition of the law is to be objected 
to and interfered with. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board tells us now this measure will allow 
people to come in. I will tell him how it 
keeps them out. He blames the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire for a 
proposal which has a line and which makes 
no moral selection whatever. What will the 
Bill of the Government do? It will give 
a vote to a man who lives in a hovel worth 
not more than £3 a year, if that man by 
any means pays his own rate in his own 
name, and it will exclude every man whose 
rental may be £8 or £9 value if he pays 
his rates through his landlord. I think 
there is a capriciousness in that which will 
be found most unsatisfactory. But let us 
leave for a moment the capriciousness with 
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regard to the individual and see how it 
affects the town. The hon. and learned 
Member who sits just below me has made 
a speech to-night in favour of this Bill, 
He represents the town of Sheffield. Now 
it will be found that in that borough—I 
am not making allowances for the 30 or 
50 per cent redactions—I am taking the 
gross numbers—it will be found that in 
the town of Sheffield this Bill would im- 
mediately give the chance of getting upon 
the register to not less that 28,334 per- 
sons—which, I believe, is 11 or 12 per 
cent of the whole number that immediately 
under this Bill—I mean in the first year 
of its operation—would have a chance of 
coming upon the register. But what does 
it do now in this respect with reference to 
the unfortunate town which I am_ per- 
mitted, in conjunction with my hon. Col- 
league, to represent in this House. Bir- 
mingham, as the House knows, is a town 
considerably larger than Sheffield. Like 
Sheffield, it is concerned chiefly in the 
manufacture of metals. I would say no 
more for Birmingham now than I have 
said for it before I represented it; but I 
say there is not in this kingdom a town 
whose population is more industrious, and 
has connected with their industry more 
intelligence than that of Birmingham. But 
what does this Bill do for the town of Bir- 
mingham? Why, it gives the chance of 
admission to the registry to 2,384 persons, 
and it excludes under the Small Tene- 
ments Act—[*‘*No, no!’’]—wait till I 
have finished my sentence—I say that 
it excludes, under the Small Tenements 
Act and under the various local Acts, 
not fewer than 36,177 persons. No! I 
know very well what hon. Gentlemen 
mean. They mean, of course, that to ac- 
commodate the capricious measure of the 
Government —and the caprice of that 
measure is in no degree essential to a 
sound measure of Reform—in order to 
accommodate themselves to the caprice of 
that Bill they must do something. But 
what are the people of Birmingham to do ? 
They are to get rid of the Small Tene- 
ments Act in their various parishes, if they 
can make up their minds to that, and they 
are to come here in order to get Parlia- 
ment to consent to a Bill to repeal their 
local rating Acts. Well now, I am not 
surprised that the Member for Sheffield or 
the Member for Oldham should think that 
as regards those particular spots with 
which they are principally connected there 
is something useful in this Bill. But I 
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have a higher opinion of the people of 
Sheffield and of the people of Oldham than 
to believe that for the sake of a special 
advantage to them in this respect they 
would prefer that a Bill should be passed 
which would do such grievous injustice to 
Birmingham and to the great majority of 
the boroughs of the kingdom. Now, last 
night only, when this matter was under 
discussion, I had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to three gentlemen from Birmingham 
who came up to London on no matter con- 
nected with this debate; one of them being 
an eminent officer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and another equally eminent in 
connection with the administration of the 
Poor Law affairs. I said to them: “‘ Would 
it not be possible for you in Birmingham 
to so alter your position with regard to the 
question of compounding for rates that you 
could put yourselves in a short period in 
as satisfactory a position as the town of 
Sheffield?’ They said that they believed 
it to be absolutely impossible. In that town 
the great majority of these 36,000, to 
whom I have just referred, have never paid 
poor rate—I am speaking of paying it 
directly—for it has not been the custom of 
the town to do so, and to ask them, for 
the sake of putting some of them upon the 
register, in accordance with the require- 
ments of this capricious Bill — to ask 
them to destroy the whole fabric of 
the economic system connected with their 
poor rate is, I say, to ask them what 
this House has no right to ask them, 
and which we have no reason to expect 
would be complied with if we did ask, 
And I complain, and I think the House 
has a right to complain, and I think the 
Members for all the boroughs which are 
thus adversely affected have a right to com- 
plain, that a Bill has been introduced hav- 
ing this essential quality, that it must cause 
confusion in every borough, though it has 
not been shown, and it never can be shown, 
that the cause of that confusion is in the 
smallest degree necessary to the satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question of Reform. 
Now, the House in many cases proceeds 
very much upon precedent. It likes what 
is old, and when things are thirty years old 
they assume a certain aspect of respecta- 
bility. I have a great regard for the 
Reform Act of 1832, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sometimes speaks of it 
as if he had a great respect for it; and I 
am not sure now that he is not actuated in 
his present course by a sort of envy of 
Earl Russell. That noble Lord has a great 
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historic name in connection with the Re- 
form Act of 1832. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman hopes, perhaps, to become the great 
historie name connected with the Reform 
of 1867. But now the principle of the 
Reform Act is extremely simple—household 
suffrage, a building occupation in towns, 
limiting it by a value of £10. That de- 
fines exactly what is intended to be done, 
Well, nearly all the Bills which have been 
introduced since that time have been based 
upon almost the same principle. The Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire last year was besed 
upon the principle of a £7 rental. Nothing 
could be more simple; and, as far as it 
went, it was felt in all parts of the country 
to be entirely clear and honest. But whilst 
that Bill, as the Reform Act did, defined 
clearly what it was intended to do, and 
could by no possibility deceive anybody, 
the present Bill, while capriciously pro- 
posing greatly to extend the franchise, does 
actually exclude multitudes of those who, 
if you touch this question at all, have a 
right that their demands shall be conceded. 
Well, the remedy which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
cashire proposes is a remedy very much in 
accordance with the principles of the Bill 
of 1832 and of the Bill of last year. The 
right hon. Gentleman wants to establish a 
definite ground and a definite line, and to 
include the multitudes, or a considerable 
portion of them, that the Bill of the Go- 
vernment must necessarily exclude. Now, 
suppose I put this to the Members of the 
Government who are really anxious, as I 
am anxious, that this matter should be 
settled within the framework of this Bill. 
Suppose that this point that we are now 
discussing were settled—that the personal 
rating were abandoned—that its great ex- 
clusion was felt to be unjust, and was 
given up—that it was thought better to 
offer something distinct and definite to the 
approbation and acceptance of the people. 
Well, then, in that case we should have to 
determine what the franchise should be, 
and it must be one of two things. If the 
personal rating were given up, it must 
either be household suffrage pure and sim- 
ple, or it must be some line—it does not 
follow it should be the line fixed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire—but it must be some 
line above which at present the franchise 
should be given to everybody, and below 
which at present, and it may be for 
another thirty years for anything that I 
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know, the franchise should not be extended. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire has proposed in this 
clause a £5 rating franchise, and the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board has made 
very merry, and expressed the utmost as- 
tonishment that there should be an addi- 
tion to that clause, by which it is proposed 
that, as a rule, wherever the variation in 
the rating is so great as to be manifest in 
defeating the object of the House and the 
Bill—that where the real clear annual value 
was £6 or £6 5s.—that in that case the 
suffrage should also be given. And the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
really comes to this : that it would have, as 
near as I can judge, exactly the same effect 
in extending the franchise as if the House 
were to adopt the proposition of the Bill 
of 1860, and give to the country a £6 
rental franchise. I am not going to chaffer 
about this matter. I believe honestly that 
whether the line of rating was drawn at £4 
with the rental at £5, or the line of rating 
at £5 with the rental at £6, that either of 
these measures would be a better measure 
for the country, far more satisfactory, 
and would form a far surer settlement 
of this question than the Bill as it is 
now before the House. I believe that, 


because it would be honest and equal. 
This Bill is not equal, and if it is not 


equal it cannot be called honest. I be- 
lieve more—that the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire would include within the 
electoral lists more completely and fully all 
those that the House proposes to.take in, 
which is the best paid and the most in- 
telligent of the working classes of the king- 
dom. Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he was 
making a speech in favour of his Bill, on 
the second reading, in 1859, made use of 
an observation or two, which, I think, he 
has been just now putting into practice. 
He said— 

“I am perfectly aware of all the tricks of 
management by which you can deal with the 
borough franchise.” 

He said further— 

“ How you can manage to appear to be doing a 
very liberal act, and yet keep out of the franchise 
the very class for which so many persons express 
80 much sympathy ?” 
He says, and I dare say it is true, ‘I have 
all these plans in my pigeon-holes, and 
could have availed myself of them with 
potest impunity.”’ I dare say the noble 
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at liberty to explain his explanation, might 
probably tell us how many of those curio- 
sities from the pigeon-holes of the right 
hon. Gentleman have been laid before the 
Cabinet; but I suppose, after fingering 
them all over, and seeing which would be 
the likeliest to suit his purpose, the right 
hon, Gentleman saw that this after all was 
the cleverest dodge, and he had the not 
altogether absurd notion that there were 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, en- 
thusiastic Reformers, who might be caught 
by a proposition of this kind. Now, Sir, 
there are Gentlemen here who think that 
through this Bill they will get household 
suffrage. I understand the Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Dalglish) and some of his 
friends are of that opinion, and they think 
they will get it—not now; but that this 
Bill is so unpleasant, so unjust, so insult- 
ing to those whom it excludes, that it will 
establish what is called a raw on the public 
feeling, and the public conscience, and that 
from the very hour when the first register 
is made up under this Bill, there will be an 
incessant and irritating agitation in every 
one of the boroughs on which it does not 
now confer household suffrage. That such 
must be the result is the opinion of some 
of my Friends at this end of the House. 
Well, Sir, these Gentlemen have not been 
remarkable for their activity in the Reform 
agitation. I know not whether the hon. 
Member for Glasgow and some others may 
have any intention to take to what in 
America is called the ‘‘ stump,” and fight 
this question at great public meetings 
throughout the country. If they have, all 
I can say is 1 hope they may find progress 
on this question to demand very much less 
labour than I have found it to demand from 
me during the last ten years. But now 
let us consider the question of household 
suffrage. 1 have always during the ten 
years for which I have discussed the ques- 
tion been in favour of household suffrage 
as the basis of the borough franchise ; but 
I am bound to admit that three-fourths of 
those near me are not in favour of house- 
hold suffrage. I doubt extremely if all the 
Members on the other side were to leave 
the House, and leave the determination to 
Gentlemen on this side, I greatly doubt 
whether it would be carried by a vote 
among Gentlemen on this side of the House. 
That being so, I am of the opinion that it 
is not a wise or statesmanlike policy to 
take a measure partly because it is bad, 
and because you hope its badness will be 
so unpleasant to the public that you hope 
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they will rise against it and in the very 
next Parliament will batter at these doors 
and ask this House again to obstruct all 
its business and all its legislation in order 
to deal with the question you now leave 
unsettled. And let me tell those hon. 
Gentlemen this, that when the time does 
come that these restrictions can no longer 
be maintained—and that it will come I 
shall take no pains to deny or even to 
question—but when that time does come, 
the House of Commons will take the very 
step then which the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire asks it to take now. It 
will not grant household suffrage pure and 
simple. It will say, as I have said before, 
and with reason—because, do not suppose 
I have no sense of what is good, and honest, 
and independent, and pure, in a constitu- 
ency—the House will say then, as I have 
said before and repeat now, that it is not 
for the advantage of the constituencies and 
not for the advantage of the poorest and 
most dependent amongst them, but greatly 
to their disadvantage, that they should be 
placed in a condition of constant tempta- 
tion by being added to the electoral roll. 
And therefore though I have been, and 
am now, in favour of household suf- 
frage as the basis of the franchise, still I 
believe it would be wise—and I am afraid 
our population will not have so much im- 
proved by that time as to make it then 
unwise—to draw the line a little above the 
pure and simple household suffrage. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] I do not know who the Gentle- 
man is who calls out “No!” I have dis- 
cussed this question as much as any man 
in England; 1 have thought as much as 
any man about it; I have as large an in- 
terest in its being settled now, and settled 
well, as any other man to whom I am 
speaking. If you except the interest of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire in being historically con- 
nected with the question, I might put my 
historical connection with it above that 
of most hon. Gentlemen in this House. 
Though the hon. Gentleman calls out 
“No, no,” I believe you might have 
settled this question by a low line, and 
I would recommend now a line somewhat 
lower than that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire. 
In my own Bill of 1858, I proposed that 
the line should be drawn at the £3 rate 
or £4 rental. In epeaking on that subject 
three weeks ago I said it was not neces- 
sary, if the House came to any unanimous 
or general conclusion, that we should make 
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a fight for the sake of a pound in this 
matter; but I believe we might settle it 
on the principle of removing all this irrita- 
tion on which hon. Gentlemen near me are 
ealeulating for going down to pure and 
simple household suffrage, by giving a very 
large and generous suffrage to the inhabit- 
ants of every town, so that in the lifetime 
of the very youngest man in this House 
any larger extension of the franchise in bo- 
roughs would never be demanded. I be- 
lieve that this evening some Gentleman 
said he thought if it were not for the party 
spirit which perhaps necessarily but often 
unfortunately comes to mix in our debates 
—the Chancellor of the Exchequer I be- 
lieve approves of it, except when it inter. 
feres with his own projects—if it were not 
for this party feeling we might easily settle 
this matter. The Government has brought 
in a certain measure. Gentlemen behind 
them, of course, support them—they would 
have supported it if it had been anything 
else—and some are enthusiastic, if that 
be not too strong a figure of speech as 
applied to such a measure. It isa strange 
figure of speech to say that any man could 
be enthusiastic about such a measure. But 
at least the President of the Poor Law 
Board is enthusiastic, for he made to-night 
the most stirring and energetic speech yet 
delivered in its favour. Yet not long since 
we all know his Colleagues, Lord Carnarvon 
and the right hon. Member for Hunt- 
ingdon and the rest of them, unanimously 
agreed upon a £6 rating suffrage. What, 
then, can be more preposterous than that 
the President of the Poor Law Board should 
speak for nearly an hour—I am speaking 
of only a portion of his speech—in utter 
condemnation of that proposition. The 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
has expressed a lingering regret on his 
side that that Bill disappeared, and some 
persons not very fair in their interpretation 
of what he said, have spoken as if he wished 
for a £6 rating suffrage ; but everyone who 
recollects what took place last year must 
know that that is quite impossible. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, expressed 
a lingering regret that it had not come on 
for fair discussion in the House, because it 
was plain and intelligible; there were no 
dodges about it. No doubt he thought it 
was a question of a single figure, and as it 
was not one of those ingenious measures 
which emerged from the pigeon-holes of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
thought the figure might be altered from 
6 to 5 or 4, so that we might agree on 
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a measure which might have given some 
hopes of settling the borough franchise on 
a reasonable basis. I take it that the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board imposes on 
the House when he tells us that he has a 
great horror of the absurd and mischievous 
line which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire proposes to 
draw. May I tell the Committee what is 
my opinion of them at this moment? I 
believe a majority of the House have come 
to the opinion, so frankly expressed by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, and other Members on that side, 
that whatever may be our likings or dis- 
likings, we must bow to the great public 
opinion of the nation, and that of 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 of our fellow-countrymen. 
The right hon. Gentleman taunts me with 
what I have said, but there are 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000, and if you did not know that 
and believe it I think you would not be 
where you are now with respect to this 
measure. The great majority of this 
House are in favour of what last year and 
for some years past would have been con- 
sidered a very liberal extension of the 
franchise. I think you are all sensible 
that the House would be more respected, 
and the country would be stronger and 


more energetic, if 300,000 or 400,000 
more voters were added to the electoral 


roll. If that be so, why should it not be 
be done ? Give something generously and 
distinctly. Ido not think there is any- 
thing in the world that so offends the com- 
mon sense and right feeling of a people—I 
am not speaking of society—as the attempt 
to play them any trick, the attempt to 
offer them as a great concession that which 
really, as it is presented to them, is hardly 
any concession at all; and I am satisfied 
it is a great misfortune to this question, to 
the House, and to the country, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
anxiety to settle this matter, has tried to 
avoid every step of his predecessors, and 
in his attempt todo something original has 
been by no means wise. Now, I have 
said that I am for household suffrage, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Oldham, I would not divide the House 
against him; and I think that on this 
particular point the Government ought to 
yield. With respect to this particular plan 
of the Government, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asked our advice, and the very first moment 
that we propose to give it, he says we are 
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treating him unkindly. He says we are 
acting ina party spirit if we respond to 
his invitation and tell him we believe a 
certain mode of extending the franchise is 
better than his. I say with most perfect 
honesty that if I had been sitting on that 
side of the House, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire had been Leader of the House and 
had prepared a measure like this, I believe 
that I have not uttered a single syllable 
against this measure that I should not 
have uttered against that of my right hon. 
Friend. In fact, I have gone far beyond 
the question of party in this matter; and 
I should congratulate the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with all my heart if it should 
be his lot to settle this question for the 
next fifty years upon a broad and generous 
foundation. If he should succeed in doing 
so it will make amends for the many mis- 
takes of his political career, especially of 
the last twenty years. I am satisfied that 
many Members on this side of the House, 
I believe the majority of them, now 
honestly, without any drawback or reser- 
vation whatever, wish the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to accommodate his Bill to what I 
believe to be the real opinion not only of 
those on this side of the House, but 
also of the majority on the other side 
of the House. Because, bear in mind, 
that when on a great question like this 
opinions have so changed and have so ad- 
vanced that the barriers of party have been 
thrown down, and we come with minds un- 
clouded and unfettered to the considera- 
tion of this subject, I hold it to be abso- 
lutely impossible that there can be on this 
side of the House a majority of men who 
believe that the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is the wisest that can be made ; 
@ proposition which gives 28,000 new 
electors to Sheffield and excludes 36,000 
in the borough of Birmingham. Now, 
Sir, I have no more to say than this: I 
know nothing at all of the figures of the 
coming division; I have not a dream nor 
an idea of what is to be the result of the 
division of to-night. I wish we could have 
no division, and that the Government 
could put their Bill into a shape that would 
meet the wishes of the vast majority; but 
whatever that division may lead to, I state 
this with the utmost frankness and con- 
scientiousness, that I have not taken a 
step in regard to this Bill, or said a single 
word in connection with it, but what has 
been prompted by an honest and most 
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earnest wish that now at this moment, at | 


this supreme hour of this question, it 
should be grappled with with the wisdom 
of statesmanship, and that the measure 
should be offered the great body of the 
people with that generosity which I hope 
belongs, at bottom, to all the great states- 
men of this country. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Dodson—Sir, although we 
are in Committee upon the Bill of the Re- 
presentation of the People there are really 
two policies before the House to-night on 
the most important portion of that measure. 
Although we may be formally called upon 
to amend the Bill which I haye had the 
honour to introduce, we are really consider- 
ing upon the borough franchise a contrary 
policy and a counter proposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire proposed to draw what 
has been literally and truly described as a 
hard and fast line, beneath which no per- 
son is to possess the privilege of a vote 
orto aim at the franchise. On the other 
hand, we have proposed a measure in 
which every inhabitant of a house, subject 
to conditions which*are in harmony with 
the habits and manners of the country, 
which I think are approved by the ra- 
tional discrimination of the people, should 
possess that franchise, and, at the same 
time, instead of drawing this hard and 
fast line, we have said to all those who are 
not now in a position to avail themselves of 
the privilege thus offered them by the pro- 
posed law, ‘* We will take care that you 
shall have an opportunity, if you deserve 
it, of acquiring the right and enjoying it.” 
Now, these are the two schemes for the 
settlement of the borough franchise for the 
consideration of the Committee to-night, 
for it would have been worse than idle to 
limit our discussion to the few and scanty 
words that will be formally put by Mr. 
Dodson for the decision of the Committee. 
We must take the bundle of Amendments 
suddenly put upon the paper by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite as descriptive of 
the whole scheme, and that is the same 
scheme which was indicated by the Instruc- 
tion relinquished by the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter. Now, Sir, to the 
proposition we have made for establishing 
the borough franchise upon a rated house- 
hold franchise, to be enjoyed by the oc- 
cupier on personally paying the rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman has offered two main 
objections. He tells us, in the first place, 
that the principle of rating as thus applied 
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is newfangled and alien. That surprises 
me, for I thought that the principle of 
rating was one which was consecrated by 
the manners and customs of this country, 
that it was a very ancient custom, and 
even in a great degree that it was one to 
be traced to a remote period in connection 
with the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights. It is recognised by the common 
law ; it is recognised by the statute law of 
past generations, and in the age in which 
we live it has formed a part and portion of 
one of the most famous laws connected 
with our political history—the Reform Act 
of 1832. In many subsequent Acts and 
in many other public documents of great 
authority and authenticity which have been 
brought forward by able statesmen, this 
principle now described as alien and new- 
fangled, has been adopted as the basis 
and chief guarantee of the arrangements 
proposed, and Parliament has always wel- 
comed. and sanctioned these propositions 
and these arrangements. Therefore, I 
have been somewhat astonished that the 
law of rating, or rather the principle 
of rating, should be described by the 
right hon. Gentleman as alien and new- 
fangled. The second objection to the pro- 
position of the Government :nade by the 
right hon. Gentleman is that it is of too 
exclusive a character. That objection is 
scarcely consistent with many observations 
subsequently made by him, and with many 
inferences which he afterwards drew, and 
with many conclusions which his friends 
approved and cheered, all of which seemed 
toexpress and intimate to the House that 
the Government measure was of a very 
revolutionary and dangerous character. 
But, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the principal objection to that measure 
is that its character is too exclusive. Now, 
I humbly think that in settling the basis of 
our borough franchise, the House is not to 
consider what the operation of the principle 
that we propose may immediately be, 
whether it is of too exclusive or too expan- 
sive a character, but whether the principle 
is a just principle, and whether it is one 
which, if adopted, will in practice generally 
and ultimately bring about a satisfactory 
state of things. Now, Sir, if this be the 
objection made to our scheme of establish- 
ing the franchise upon the principle of the 
personal payment of rates, there are also 
objections which are offered to the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which is 
founded upon a hard limitation—and the 
great objection to that is, I think, that the 
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hard line he has proposed is one that really 
offers no settlement of the question. Al- 
though I listened with great attention to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman— 
and, indeed, I have listened with the 
deepest interest to all the speeches that 
have been made upon this subject this 
evening, and especially to that which has 
just closed—I have never heard a single 
argument offered to show that by adopting 
the principle of a certain figure, which we 
will assume, from the other Amendments of 
the right hon. Gentleman, to be £5, we 
shall have any security for a settlement, 
nor has any reason been offered us why, if 
adopted, it should not immediately be dis- 
turbed, and why agitation should not be 
immediately fomented in order to again 
alter the settlement come to. This is a 
point that has been evaded throughout this 
discussion. And yet, allow me to remind 
the Committee, this is the most material 
point we have to consider. It may be 
convenient that, in explaining to the Com- 
mittee the reasons that have induced us to 
make our present proposal, I should recall 
the attention of the Committee to what 
occurred in the year 1859. In that year 
we had to consider the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, and, of course, the 
borough franchise, which was one of the 
most important portions of the scheme, 
engaged our immediate attention, and the 
result of our consideration of the subject 
was that it was impossible, with any pro- 
spect of satisfaction, to disturb the £10 
franchise established in 1832, and. which 
now prevails; for that if we came to a 
rental of £8 or a rating of £7 or of £6, 
there was no standpoint upon which we 
could rely, and that useless agitation for a 
further change must be the only conse- 
quence. We then arrived at the conclusion 
that it was absolutely necessary —I am now 
speaking of 1859—to leave it untouched, 
or to proceed to a point at which we should 
probably deal with it, something after the 
fashion of our present proposition. We 
took every adequate means of ascertaining 
the opinion of the country on the subject, 
and we were convinced from the informa- 
tion which reached us from all quarters 
that any attempt to diminish considerably 
the £10 franchise in boroughs was per- 
fectly impossible. So great was the in- 


fluence, and so determined was the spirit 
at that time of the borough constituencies 
of England, that any effort of the kind 
must have entirely failed. We therefore, 
in the discharge of our duty, felt that the 
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only course which was left to us to pursue 
was to recommend Parliament not to deal 
with the borough franchise, and we, accord- 
ingly, attempted to attain the end of in- 
troducing some portion of the working 
classes into the constituencies—which we 
desired to do—by other means. But what 
happened under these circumstances ? We 
met with very great opposition to the 
policy which we recommended, and which 
subsequent years proved to be accurate and 
sound. Hon, Gentlemen opposite ealled 
for a reduction of the borough franchise, 
and no person was more active in the 
matter than the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman was at the time one of the most 
busy managers in organizing the opposition 
which was to force the Government to re- 
duce the borough franchise. Well, Sir, 
the opposition was successful. A Resolu- 
tion was passed which destroyed our Go- 
vernment, but which inflicted, I believe, 
more damage on the Liberal party than 
almost any step which they have taken. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Calne—who was not at the time a 
right hon. Gentleman, but who immediately 
became one—was promoted to a high post 
in the Government, 

Mr. LOWE: I beg the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon, I was a right honourable 
then. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman will, 
I believe, not contradict me when I say 
that he was at the time of which I am 
speaking at once preferred to a high post 
in the Government, 

Mr. LOWE: I was Vice President of 
the Board of Trade in the former Liberal 
Government, and Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education in the 
next. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I may be permitted to explain to 
the Committee why it is I have made the 
observations which have just fallen from 
me. No one has ever imputed to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he was actuated by 
any improper motives in the course which 
he pursued in 1859. It never entered our 
minds that because the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposed our Bill and supported a policy 
then which he has since denounced, and he 
afterwards attained a high post, that he 
was in any way influenced by improper 
motives. Yet, the other evening, when 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
India expressed, in a manner worthy the 
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integrity of his character, and with a sin- 
cerity which no one could have doubted, 
the motives by which his conduct on this 
question had been dictated, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne did not 
hesitate to rise in his place and to impute 
to him an outrageous change of opinion, 
connecting that change with his preferment 
to high office. Under these circumstances, 
I am, I think, justified in reminding the 
right hon. Gentleman, who is very ready to 
criticize, but not very well disposed to bear 
criticism, that he should sometimes reflect 
a little before he makes such observations 
as these, and indulge in some reminiscence 
of his own past career. But to return to 
the subject more immediately under diseus- 
sion. It is sometimes said that in the 
proposal which we make with a view to the 
settlement of the borough franchise, that 
we are interfering with, or, rather, that we 
are not doing justice to the compound- 
householders, who, according to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Laneashire, are the creation of 
the civilization of the age. Now, I will 
not enter into any controversy on that sub- 
ject. It was not only the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
but the hon. Member for Birmingham who 
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thus described the Rating Acts which have 


produced such anomalous results. There 
are, however, other views entertained of 
those Acts than that they are the result 
of the civilization of the age. There are 
some who think that jobbing vestries, 
rapacious landlords, and indigent tenants 
may have given rise to the necessity for 
such legislation. We all know very well 
that those Acts were passed at a period 
which was not particularly distinguished 
for public spirit. Even the Small Tene- 
ments Act, which is the most recent of 
them, would, in the opinion of many, pro- 
bably not have passed in the age in which 
we live. And I cannot believe, when we 
are laying down, on principles which I hope 
will prove permanent, the foundation of so 
high a privilege as that of electoral right, 
that we are to be scared from the constitu- 
tional course before us, or from taking a 
part that we approve of by the shadow and 
phantom of those Rating Acts. I cannot 
help thinking that if we legislate in the 
spirit which Her Majesty’s Government 
recommend, and if this Bill is allowed to 
pass into law, many of the inconveniences 
which you now foresee will, as a necessary 
consequence, disappear. The men to whom 
this measure will open the franchise will, 
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it seems to me, be actuated by higher mo- 
tives than those for which you give them 
credit, will adapt themselves to the altered 
circumstances with which they will have to 
deal, and will not allow their rights to de- 
pend on any mere accidental arrangement. 
If our principles be sound those men will 
assert their sway, and will overcome those 
difficulties in their path on which you now 
so much dwell. What we have attempted 
in the new clause which we have laid on 
the table will very much soften and miti- 
gate, even by the confession of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite himself, those 
difficulties ; and if our proposals be incon- 
venient in their character, and would tend 
to unjust consequences, would not similar 
inconveniences, I would ask, be experienced 
by that multitude which would be admitted 
under the fixed, hard line which the right 
hon. Gentleman himself proposes ? Surely, 
under that £5 line there would be many 
more thousands of compound-householders 
or quasi-compound-householders by whom 
great inconvenience would have been en- 
dured than could be by possibility incon- 
venienced by our arrangement. Through- 
out this discussion that view of the case has 
been entirely omitted. Two things are 
always assumed—that under'the £5 line 
no one who might fairly aspire to the fran- 
chise would be excluded from its exercise, 
and that with all the openings which we 
offer to the compound-householders not one 
of them will avail himself of the privilege 
placed within his reach. Can any one 
really believe that that would be the case ? 
Under our Bill you will get all those men 
whom you say you wish to get on the re- 
gister. If there be men who take no 
interest in the acquisition of political privi- 
leges, of course, they will not exert them- 
selves to obtain them, and it is not desirable 
that they should, because persons without 
any decided character, or entirely engrossed 
in the lowest pursuits of life, with no wish 
to improve their condition, are not those 
who would reflect credit on the electoral 
body. That, however, is not, in my 
opinion, a just description of the ma- 
jority of our countrymen, and if you do 
keep out many men who may not qualify 
themselves for the franchise under the 
constitutional conditions which we pro- 
pose, who may be indigent, of a wan- 
dering character, or wanting in all those 
civil virtues of industry and order which you 
are anxious to promote, what harm will 
be done? Your object is to obtain the 
worthy, and if the unworthy are alone 
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excluded we can dono harm. Then it is 
said, what are these securities—you cannot 
for a moment hope that they will continue 
to exist. There will be a great agitation 
against them. What, then, will be your 
position? It really is a mistake to call 
those checks and securities ; and if you 
want to know what is to preserve and 
guard these securities, I will tell you why 
they will not be impugned. If you want to 
keep those securities, as you call them, in 
vigorous existence, you will be able best 
to do so by means of the people who by sub- 
mitting to the conditions which we impose, 
in order to acquire the privileges which we 
throw open to them, will constitute their 
most effectual safeguard. When they find 
that by the personal payment of rates and 
by residence in a town for a certain time 
they can secure for themselves the franchise 
they will be disposed to look with extreme 
jealousy on those who do not conform to 
those conditions, and who do not lead those 
regular lives being placed in the same posi- 
tion. What has happened since the rate- 
paying clauses of the Reform Bill of 1832 
received the sanction of Parliament ? 
Agitation against them has prevailed. 
Demagogues have made use of those clauses 
as a subject on which to excite the country. 
There have been organized operations in 
certain towns against those clauses. They 
have, nevertheless, not been abolished, 
because the common sense of the great 
majority of the people who pay rates under 
those conditions has resolved to maintain 
them, inasmuch as they are barriers 
against those who may otherwise without 
pains attempt to share their privileges. 
Therefore, Sir, I think that that charge 
against what are called the securities is 
perfectly fallacious, that it is formed in 
ignorance of our countrymen, and that 
there is no foundation for any apprehension 
that if the franchise is granted on these 
conditions, these conditions will not be 
observed and guarded, and will not be ob- 
served and guarded by the very persons 
who, by submitting to those conditions, 
obtain the privileges which they prize. 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Exeter made some remark- 
able observations with regard to this 
particular topic. He told us that no one 
could be a stronger advocate than he 
was for household suffrage ; but the mis- 
fortune was that the country was not 
yet prepared for it, and having thus 
favoured us with the moral of his poli- 
tical creed he indulged in ao criticism 
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upon this measure and said, “ These re- 
strictions which you are proposing will 
ultimately break down, and then you will 
have household suffrage.’’ But how in- 
consistent is the criticism with the creed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman looks upon 
household suffrage as the perfection of 
policy, and regrets that the country is not 
yet prepared for such a measure; and 
surely, therefore, when a scheme is brought 
forward which for a certain time prevents 
household suffrage coming into operation 
in consequence of restrictions which in 
time will cease and break down, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought to congratu- 
Jate us upon our wise and consummate 
policy in framing a temporary arrange- 
ment which will allow the country to enjoy 
to a certain degree household suffrage till 
it is prepared for it to the full extent. 
Well, Sir, there was one observation made 
by my noble Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford (Viscount Cranbourne) which certainly 
was severe upon the measure which we 
propose ; but it appeared to me that my 
noble Friend proved too much. The argu- 
ments employed by my noble Friend were 
certainly very good arguments against the 
Bill; but they were no less arguments 
against all constitutional government. My 
noble Friend said, ‘‘ You are increasing 
the suffrage, you are lowering the fran- 
chise, you are conferring power on the 
multitude. We know what will happen. 
You will have electioneering agents and a 
variety of political combinations who will 
avail themselves of the materials you have 
supplied them with, and the consequences 
to society will be most dangerous. You 
will have agitating leaders and all kinds of 
confederacies.”” It is all very true. De- 
magogues and agitators are very unpleasant, 
and leagues and registers may be very in- 
convenient, but they are incident to a free 
and constitutional country, and you must 
put up with these inconveniences or do 
without many important advantages. The 
arguments of my noble Friend, therefore, 
are not, think, so much directed against this 
Bill as against any scheme which would 
extend political privileges to any portion of 
the nation. Now, Sir, I shall not notice 
some remarks made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, because 
he evidently expected that I was going to 
make a very elaborate reply to what he said. 
I assure him that I listened with the 
greatest pleasure to the invectives which he 
delivered against myself. Hisstyle is greatly 
ornamental to discussion, but it requires 
[ Committee— Clause 3. 
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practice, And so far as my hon. Friend 
displayed his talents to-night, I listened 
with the greatest satisfaction. All his ex- 
‘ hibitions in this House are distinguished 
by a prudery which charms me, and 
when he talks of Asian mysteries I 
may, perhaps, by way of reply, remark 
that there is a Batavian grace about 
his exhibition which takes the sting out 
of what he hds said. Now, Sir, perhaps 
I may be allowed to put before the House 
what I believe to be an impartial account 
of the relation of the Government to the 
House with respect to their Reform Bill. 
First of all, then, I would notice our rela- 
tions with the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gladstone). Now the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite is a candidate for 
power, and no man has a greater right to 
be a candidate for power. The right hon. 
Gentleman is an opponent with whom any 
man may be proud to have to contend. I 
know nothing more legitimate than the 
ambition of such a man, and I am sure 
I bear the right hon. Gentleman no ill-will, 
or as little ill-will as a man can bear, for 
the efforts which he may make to change 
his position and to cross from one side of 
the House to the other. But I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will not be 
offended if I, without passion, but I am 


sure clearly express to the House, what I 
believe to be his position with regard to 


the Government and this question. I can 
quite understand how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should be so very emulous to deal 
with this important question with which 
Her Majesty’s Government have felt it 
their duty to grapple; but the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to forget, what he ought 
toremember. The right hon. Gentleman 
has had his innings. He has dealt with 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform very 
recently, and in this House—in this House 
elected under the auspices of a Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member—and lie 
introduced a measure with the advantage 
which we have never had, of being sup- 
ported by a large majority. I do not be- 
grudge the right hon. Gentleman those 
advantages; but I may still remind him of 
them, and I say under these circumstances 
we have aright to expect from the right 
hon. Gentleman that there should be no 
great eagerness to make party attacks. 
I cannot but view the Amendments pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman in this 
light. They are not Amendments to our 
Bill. They are counter propositions. Now, 
some remarks were made with reference to 
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a letter—the character of which was evi- 
dently entirely misunderstood by the hon, 
Gentleman who made those remarks. The 
letter was not addressed to the House of 
Commons, but to those with whom I am 
accustomed to act in public life. It was 
exactly such a letter as hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House are constantly in 
the habit of receiving. It may be de. 
scribed as a monosyllabic word, the instru- 
ment with which the races of Nemea have 
been won. The right hon. Gentleman 
suddenly placed upon the paper a declara- 
tion of war to the knife, and it was thought 
desirable that our Friends should be ad- 
dressed, not in the usual hand but by my 
own, because it was thought that that fact 
would, perhaps, induce them to read the 
letter they received. I acknowledge the 
right hon. Gentleman’s position and talents 
—that he is perfectly justified in attack- 
ing the Government; but do not let us 
misunderstand the motive or the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Nothing 
can be move legitimate. It is a party 
attack, and the endeavour to parry it as 
a party attack is in accordance with 
the tactics which were understood to be 
adopted in the House on this subject. 
But as regards the House of Commons, 
generally speaking, I wish, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, whatever may 
be the decision to-night, whatever may be 
the consequences of this division, to say 
that in dealing with this question Her 
Majesty’s Government have never for a 
moment swerved from those sentiments 
which, with the full concurrence and desire 
of my Colleagues, I have often expressed 
in this House—namely, that we are most 
anxious to co-operate with the House in 
bringing this question of Parliamentary 
Reform to a satisfactory settlement, and 
although we could not swerve with respect 
to the borough franchise from those prin- 
ciples which we regarded as vital—namely, 
personal payment of rates and residence 
—still, with regard to almost every 


|other point which has been mentioned 


in our discussion, we are most anxious, 
in Committee, after a fair deliberation, 
and after an interchange of opinion, to 
adopt that course which the House in its 
wisdom may think most expedient and de- 
sirable. The right hon. Gentleman and 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) have expressed some astonishment 
at the course which the Government were 
pursuing, after the concessions they had 
made. Now, Sir, I and my Colleagues 
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are conscious of the heavy task we have 
undertaken, and how much we must de- 
pend upon the assistance of the House in 
order to bring it to’ a happy conclusion ; but 
I confess, that I really am at a loss to 
understand what are the concessions which 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
have made us. I have been accused one 
night of giving up everything, and on the 
next of never having given up anything 
at all. I know very well that there was 
an important point—not a fundamental 
principle, but still an important point—in 
our original plan which I relinquished at 
the general desire of both sides of the 
House, and particularly at the desire of 
my own Friends, there is no doubt about 
that; but that was a concession from the 
Government. However, I am sure we 
shall be most grateful for any concessions 
which we may receive; but, at the present 
time, we are not conscious that such gifts 
have been bestowed on us. Now, what- 
ever the course of this division, I wish 
the House thoroughly to understand what 
have been from the first and are now the 
feelings of the Government with reference 
to this Bill. As far as the borough fran- 
chise is concerned, [ must repeat, at the 
risk of wearying the House, what I have 
said from the first, that the franchise in 


our plan is founded upon principles from 


which we cannot swerve. And the House 
has always in its discussions accepted 
that; nor is it a novelty when we say 
that personal payment of rates and resi- 
dence are the only conditions upon which 
we consent to this arrangement of the 
borough franchise. But I have in my 
mind no other point of this description at 
present. It would require a considerable 
amount of time to form an opinion on the 
immense number and great variety of 
Amendments, suggestions, and proposi- 
tions upon the paper at the present mo- 
ment; but if I and my Colleagues had an 
opportunity, we would consider all those 
Amendments and propositions which hon. 
Gentlemen have placed upon the paper 
during the holydays with a most anxious 
desire to change and modify and adapt 
them to any practical course which may 
be consistent with the general principle of 
our measure, and we are perfectly prepared 
to meet the House in that spirit. We 
have been told that the lodger franchise 
has been conceded. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says, ‘‘I have pledged myself to 
Introduce a lodger franchise,”’ but really 
I am obliged to correct him, because 1 
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have not pledged myself, and for a very 
good reason. I believe that to introduce 
such a lodger franchise as would satisfy 
the House and the country is one of the 
most difficult things in the world. All I 
did say was, and I was careful in saying 
it, that if a sensible and well-considered 
proposition were brought forward we would 
candidly meet it, and I am sure that if it 
were established in argument it would be 
adopted by the House. But I have had a 
great many communications upon the 
question of the lodger franchise, and 
every day I find more difficulty in the sub- 
ject. I find it a very difficult subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman who makes so 
much of the lodger franchise, must him- 
self be conscious, after being reminded of 
his language last year, when he was so very 
strong in his expressions, and informed 
the House that it was a small matter 
which chiefly concerned the middle classes 
—the right-hon. Gentleman must himself 
feel, on reflection, that the matter is not so 
easy ashe has stated. I have received 
many deputations of late, and among them 
has been one from a society which is very 
much under the patronage of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham—the Reform 
League. The members of that deputation 
spoke to me upon the subject of the 
lodger franchise, and so far as I can re- 
collect, though my noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley), who was with me, will correct 
me if I am in error, I distinctly under- 
stood from them that they wanted a lodger 
franchise. But when I asked what resi- 
dence and value should be the qualifica- 
tion, they looked upon the observation as an 
insult ; so that was not at all encouraging. 
Many hon. Gentlemen are as well informed 
as I am on this matter; but I say this is 
very valuable information to the Minister 
or Member who is projecting a lodger 
franchise, which is peculiarly for the work- 
ing classes, and especially for the working 
classes in London. If value and rating are 
not to be admitted as qualifications to 
a lodger franchise, because they would be 
an insult, I hardly hope we shall be able 
to carry a lodger franchise such as would 
meet with the views of all. But let the 
proposition be made ; let it be brought for- 
ward by any Gentleman who is thoroughly 
master of the subject and can bring it 
fairly before the House, and he will find 
from me a kind reception for the lodger 
franchise, and I shall be very glad if he 
ean succeed in bringing forward a proposi- 
tion satisfactory to the country and the 
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House. Then with regard to the county tleman that I cannot in any way agree 
franchise and other points upon which to the propositions he has made; they 
questions have been put to me across the would entirely alter and .would completely 
House—I object to settling matters of that supersede the policy which we recommend 
kind by question and answer across the the House to adopt; and therefore I trust 
House, without the advantage of discus- the right hon. Gentleman will clearly un- 
sion. Take the question of the compound- | derstand that in the distinction which I 
ers; gentlemen rise and ask, do you! have made that I have not done it merely 
intend to do this or that? I must answer) in the heat of debate, for I feel in no heat 
that the question of the compound-house- | at this moment. I think, on the eve of 
holder is one of great difficulty which re-| an important division, that there should be 
quires much debating ; and the speeches | a clear and honest understanding between 
which have been delivered to-night must the Government and the House of Com- 
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have convinced the House that it is a 
question which demanded complete discus- 
sion in Committee. Again, I have been 
asked what we mean to do with the pro- 
position of voting-papers; I reply that 
we wish to consult the feeling of the House 
of Commons upon that matter; and if the 
House thinks fairly of this and other 
points, I shall, with the consent of my 
Colleagues, redeem the pledge which I 
gave, and give those points the considera- 
tion they deserve. But, above all, let us 
have fair discussion and deliberation ; that 
is the spirit in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wish to treat this question with re- 
gard to the House. 
thing to distinguish between the House 
generally and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, to whom I always wish, as the 
head of a party, to pay every honour ; but 
this is a subject of a peculiar character ; 
it has gone through peculiar phases already 


during the course of this year, and it is my | 


duty to distinguish between the House 
generally and the right hon. Gentleman, 
though he is the Leader of the party, be- 
cause between the House and the Govern- 
ment upon this question of Parliamentary 
Reform there was an understanding that 
we were mutually to co-operate, and by 
mutual confidence and co-operation to 
bring about if we could a fair measure of 
Reform. That is the undertaking which I 
on the part of my Colleagues am perfectly 
ready to fulfil, and to none of the sugges- 
tions which hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
put upon the paper will we refuse the most 
ample consideration. We will give them 
all the consideration they deserve, with 
the anxious desire to adapt and so modify 
them as to chime in with the principles of 
our Bill. But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man comes forward suddenly with a coun- 
ter proposition to the main proposals of 
the Government it is impossible for me to 
close my eyes to the nature of that move- 
ment; I must say to the right hon. Gen- 
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It is a disagreeable | 
| it was from no personal ill-will that he en- 


mons upon this matter of the Reform Bill. 
We have acted entirely in conformity with 
our representations to the House ; we be- 
lieve we have experienced from hon. Gen- 
tlemen true candour and generous consi- 
deration, and we are anxious at this 
moment cordially to co-operate with the 
House of Commons in the settlement of 
this question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no com- 
plaint whatever to make of the latter part 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
in which he has referred so largely to my- 
self, either in point of courtesy or of can- 
dour; and with regard, in particular, to one 
especial assurance which he conveyed that 


tered upon the subject, I venture in return 


‘to assure him that I listened to the decla- 
‘ration with feelings of most implicit belief. 


The right hon. Gentleman and I have 
often been in sharp conflict; it is possible 
that we may be in sharp conflict again, 
but at no period, as is well known to my 
friends, have I ever charged him or sus- 


‘pected him of being actuated by feelings 


of personal animosity. Having thus, I 
hope satisfactorily, disposed of the expla- 
nation as regards me personally, I hope 
I may be permitted to comment upon the 
singular declarations that have proceeded 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He says 
he has had a clear understanding with the 
House, and that he has given explicit as- 
surances to the House, and that by those 
assurances he is bound to entertain fairly 
and to consider candidly any suggestions 
that he may receive from Members of the 
House provided they do not proceed from 
the head of the party of Opposition. Now, 
Sir, Ido not for a moment question the 
title of the right hon. Gentleman to de- 
cline to entertain any suggestion proceed- 
ing from myself. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he chooses to dignify me with 
the title, of which I am very unworthy, of 
Leader of the Opposition in this House, 
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must know that I do not hold that post by 
my own choice, and that if there be one 
post in this country which more than ano- 
ther is only to be held by the free voice 
of those who are concerned it is that. 
Therefore, I confess that after the candid 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman I 
am at a loss to perceive in what sense it 
is that, addressing himself to those who 
sit upon these Benches, and who are sup- 
posed by the public outside of these walls 
to be a party composed of the majority 
of the House —to be a party capable of 
directing its proceedings—I do not, I say, 
well understand in what sense it is that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
fulfil his pledges to that portion of the 
Members of this House by declaring that 
he is ready to entertain their suggestions, 
provided none of these suggestions are 
offered through the person whom they 
may honour with their choice. [‘*No!*”] 
Well, Sir, if I have misunderstood the 
right hon. Gentleman, I own I am entirely 
at a loss to divine the meaning of those 
remarkable sentences—not to be mistaken 
or easily forgotten—in which he drew his 
broad and clear distinction between my- 
self and the Members on this side of the 
House. However, Sir, I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for that, as for every can- 
did declaration. Perhaps I feel with him 
that what is now going on may throw 
great light upon the subject which he has 
opened, and may serve to show me at least 
how far it is in my power to contribute 
anything or nothing at all to the settle- 
ment of Parliamentary Reform in the po- 
sition which I hold. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman says this is a party attack ; 
and it is not unnatural that his friends 
should cheer that declaration on his part. 
But I want to know what we are to do 
in a ease in which we approach the dis- 
cussion of an important portion of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill, and we find 
ourselves separated, by all the precedents 
of our conduct, and by our deep convic- 
tion, from the principle on which he pro- 
poses to proceed. In what manner, I 
want to know, are we to give effect to our 
convictions other than that which he calls 
laying before the House a counter-proposi- 
tion, and why, if we so lay before the 
House a counter-proposition, is it to be 
assumed by the right hon. Gentleman that 
conviction on our part has nothing to do 
with the matter, and that that which we 
really aim at is to give effect to our eager 
anxiety to drive him from office? Sir, I 
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must say this, that charges of this kind 
ought at all times to be lightly borne by 
public men. But I think that we who 
quitted office in the month of last June, 
at a time when we well knew that a ma- 
jority of this House were desirous that we 
should retain it, we, of all other men, may 
receive that imputation, not, indeed, with 
the scorn with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board abounds. y No!’’] Are Gentle- 
men aware that I am quoting the ex- 
pression of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self? Not, indeed, I say with the scorn 
with which the President of the Poor 
Law Board abounds. [An hon. MEMBER: 
He does not abound with it!] I thank the 
hon. Member for his interruption and con- 
tradiction ; but I had the advantage of 
hearing the President of the Poor Law 
Board in a very able speech, and as I hope 
the time of the House will not be wasted 
in idle altercation of this kind about scorn 
abounding or not abounding, I shall merely 
say we may receive such imputations aa 
those to which I was referring with a 
modest yet very firm denial. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman challenges what he 
ealls my plan, which he says I have laid 
before the House. And I would say a few 
words on the assumption that it is before 
the House. He holds that it is impossible 
by drawing a hard line to settle this ques- 
tion ; and in his historical review he wishes 
to deprive me of any advantage which I 
could obtain from his own authority. He 
tells us that in 1859 the Government of 
Lord Derby advisedly came to the conclu- 
sion that they could not venture to recom- 
mend such a line, and, consequently, they 
did not propose a lowering of the borough 
franchise ; but has the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgotten that, in 1859, after the 
General Election, while he was yet in office, 
and when the question of retaining office 
depended, as he thought, upon his words, 
he came forward in the place which he 
now occupies and declared his readiness to 
lower the borough franchise? Or, if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s memory extends 
only to that portion of 1859 that went be- 
fore the election, and not to that which 
followed it, has he forgotten what hap- 
pened only six weeks ago, when, proposing 
from that Bench a Bill for the settlement of 


the question of Parliamentary Reform, he 
did lower the franchise to a certain figure, 
and he did tell us also this, that although 
our plan of last year had been founded only 
on an expedient, the plan which he then 
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proposed differed from ours, inasmuch as 
his plan for lowering the borough franchise 
was founded on a principle? Surely, the 
right hon. Gentleman must count upon the 
shortness of our memories with extraordi- 
nary confidence if he thinks that arguments 
and statements of that kind can weigh with 
the House? The right hon. Gentleman 
has, however, set before us pretty clearly 
the position in which we stand with refer- 
ence to the important portion of the Bill 
which concerns the borough franchise. And, 
so far, I do not understand him to draw 
distinctions between other Members of the 
House and myself. I do assure him that 
if I could believe that he does not object to 
anything in this proposal but the name 
of the man who proposes it I would willingly 
part with my responsibility for it to any 
man whom the right hon. Gentleman might 
prefer. But I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us distinctly that this 
principle of personal rating and that of 
what he calls adequate residence—that is, 
a residence for two years, as expressed in 
his recent letter—are vital proposals of the 
Bill from which he is not prepared to de- 
part. Now, if that be so, it is as such 
that we must treat them. Now, a ques- 


tion was put to-day by my hon. and learned 


Friend the Member for Sheffield with so 
much confidence as regards the House, and 
so much comfort and satisfaction evidently 


dwelling in his own mind, and the challenge : 


accompanying that question was so bold 
that it would be unpardonable in me not to 
notice it. First, let me say, in passing, 
that I do not admit to my hon. and learned 
Friend that there is any circumstance con- 
nected with this Motion which ought to lead 
to the conclusion that it would delay the 
settlement of the question of Reform. My 
hon. and learned Friend may have his own 
opinion on that point; but do not let him 
treat it as an admission on my part or on 
that of those who sit near me. ‘ But,” 
says the hon. and learned Member, “* why, 
because a man is the tenant of a com- 
pounding owner, should he be allowed to pay 
only 15s. instead of the 20s. which would 
be paid by him if he were a ratepaying 
householder ?’’ And that I must say was 
the sole argument which he advanced. 
Does he want an answer? I will try to 
give him two. And the first I take from 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Treasury, who entered 
in the hearing of my hon. and learned 
Friend upon this portion of the subject, 
unfortunately, at a time when the House 
Mr. Gladstone 
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was very thin, and who clearly explained 
that the difference of 25 per cent which ig 
granted to the landlord under the Small 
Tenements Act is due to the commission 
which he receives for the collection and for 
the risk which he runs of non-recovery, 
and consequently that the compound-house- 
holder pays to the landlord not 15s. but 
20s. I believe that the Secretary to the 
Treasury is very near the truth. But 
suppose he were not at all near the truth ; 
suppose it were the fact that there was a 
state of the law in this country under 
which some portion of the ratepayers of 
the kingdom. were unduly favoured at the 
cost of the other ratepayers, what, in the 
world, has that to do with the question of 
the franchise ? Is it a good law, or is it a 
bad law? If it is right that men should be 
allowed to compound, let them not on ac- 
count of paying this compounded rate be 
debarred from the franchise. If it is 
wrong that they should be allowed to com- 
pound, alter your law, repeal your com- 
pounding Acts, and redress and remove 
that. which is a great economic injustice, 
whether you connect it with the franchise 
or not. My second answer, therefore, to 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
is that his objection is totally irrelevant to 
the question of the franchise, and ought to 
be dealt with upon grounds entirely apart 
from any political discussion. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Poor Law Board and the right hon. 
Gentleman who last sat down have re- 
ferred to the question of the lodger fran- 
chise ; and the latter states that certain 
gentlemen have informed him that it would 
be an insult to the working man if the 
lodger franchise were to be connected 
either with residence or with value. Now 
I, Sir, had the advantage of seeing, I 
believe, those same persons, and I must 
say that, so far from making any such 
representations to me, their representations 
appeared to be in a directly opposite sense; 
and, as the right hon. Gentleman suspects 
me, whether with reason or without, of 
being more in their confidence than him- 
self, I must demur to his statement. 
Father of the lodger franchise the right 
hon. Gentleman may be; but there was a 
great personage of antiquity, the great 
head of the Roman mythology, who was 
for nothing so famous as this, that he de- 
voured and made away with his own 
children. I very much fear that something 
of this kind may be, or may have been, the 
case with regard to the right hon. Gentle- 
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man and the lodger franchise. But the |had had the benefit of hearing one of the 


right hon. Gentleman says that I made 
light of the lodger franchise. Where does 
he find those words? In the first place, 
let me say to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board, that 
when we brought forward our Bill of last 
year, we had not all the information as to 
the circumstances or the feelings of the 
working classes which we now possess. 
But the right hon. Gentleman and those 
who act with him are the true fathers of 
the agitation which now prevails—they 
who, as I think, by unwise and unfortunate 
resistance produced the feeling that now 
spreads through the country from one end 
to the other—they at least have been able 
to secure us this advantage, that we know 
more of the desires and dispositions of the 
working classes at this time than we did 
twelve months ago. But at what time 
did I state that the lodger franchise— 
which, it must be recollected, was in our 
Bill—was one of the provisions of that 
measure with which we could consent to 
part? It is true that I never was so 
sanguine as others were as to the number 
who would be enfranchised under that pro- 
vision. At this moment I do not believe 
that the number to be enfranchised in that 
mode will be nearly as great as many of 
the working classes imagine. But a lodger 
franchise now, as then, is vital to the 
settlement of this question. And the right 
hon. Gentleman will not be able to throw 
on the House and the Members of this 
House the responsibility of dealing with 
this essential portion of the subject. He 
must produce in the Bill his own plan for 
a lodger franchise, and without that he 
cannot have the smallest hope that this 
measure will afford satisfaction to the 
working classes. I wish the House— 
especially the Benches behind the Govern- 
ment—had been full at the time when the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury was addressing the House and 
when he made his pathetic and earnest 
appeal to the advocates and friends of 
household suffrage to support this Bill, 
when he deprecated the conduct of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford, casting 
on him this reproach—‘ What! you an 
advocate of household suffrage, and come 
forward as an opponent of this Bill? Do 
you not see that if you support this Amend- 
ment you drive household suffrage to a 
greater distance than ever ?’’ I wish the 
House generally, and my noble Friend the 
Member for Haddingtonshire especially, 





most animated, one of the most impas- 
sioned, and evidently one of the most sin- 
cere appeals that has proceeded from any 
person upon the Treasury Benches during 
any part of this discussion. Thé right hon. 
Gentleman says that the plan I proposed 
aims at drawing a line downwards below 
which persons should not be permitted to 
have the franchise, and also at drawing a 
line upwards with a view to equal en- 
franchisement. But a great distinction is 
to be drawn between the two propositions. 
I am in favour of drawing a line down- 
wards ; and I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham and other Gentle- 
men have given good reasons why, in the 
present state of this country, it is still de- 
sirable to draw such a line. But the 
drawing of this line is matter of time and 
circumstance. The extension of the fran- 
chise according to the capacity of the peo- 
ple is not an evil, but a good. The 
enlargement of the pale of the Parlia- 
mentary constitution which multiplies the 
numbers of those whose will, whose thought, 
whose intelligence, whose education is di- 
rectly to be interested in the political ac- 
tion of the State—all this is an advantage 
to the State. All that is requisite is that 
you should not proceed so fast as to out- 
run the competence and to disregard the 
condition of the people. And if the con- 
dition of the people were such in point of 
education and independence as would lead 
to their free and intelligent exercise of 
the suffrage with a full independence of 
character, I should not be the man to say 
—draw any line at all. The line stands 
on the circumstances of the time ; and the 
other portions of the plan which I venture 
to propose stand upon a principle. The 
principle which I ask the House to recog- 
nise is one of permanent application ; it 
is one that never can be wrong. It is 
this—that those persons whom Parliament 
recognises as of a class and condition of 
life fit to be invested with a title to the 
franchise shall, so far as depends on Par- 
liament, have equal access to the equal 
enjoyment of those rights. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us it is impossible to 
think of a settlement if you draw a line 
—admitting the classes more independent 
and more educated, and excluding the 
classes less independent and less educated. 
But he thinks he can bring about a set- 
tlement by drawing the line among per- 
sons of the same class, by giving one man 
the franchise and refusing it to another, 
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though the social position of the two may 
be exactly the same, and the only differ- 
ence between them that arising from the 
fact that one lives at the side of a street 
in which the Small Tenements Act is in 
operation,*and the other on a side where 
it is not in operation. [** Oh, oh! ”’) That 
is no exaggeration. Are there not ninety- 
eight boroughs of this country in which 
such a state of things exists? But we 
are told that those compound-householders 
can enfranchise themselves, Sir, it ap- 
pears to me, on examining the clauses of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that you may 
have those compound-householders enfran- 
chised by shoals through the agency of 
others. That I donot deny. But it will 
not be by the parish officer. He cannot 
change the status of the compound-house- 
holder. It will be by the interference of 
political agents. Nothing can be easier 
in all the small boroughs of the country 
where there are 300, or 400, or 500 com- 
pound-householders than at a cost very 
moderate—when the scale on which many 
of our election contests unfortunately are 
conducted is taken into consideration—to 
make arrangements for putting a large 
number of those compound-householders 
on the register under circumstances which 


will not render the ratepaying very bur- 


densome to them. Ido not deny that this 
might be done; but that is not the en- 
franchisement we want; and if this is the 
remedy proposed, it is worse than the in- 
convenience it is intended to remove, be- 
cause it would spread the reign of corrup- 
tion through those boroughs in a way and 
to an extent which it would be impossible 
to detect. I object to this system. I have 
received no answer to the objection I made 
that the franchise would be extended by 
political agency ; I have received no an- 
swer to my objection that you would 
establish inequality between one town and 
another ; I have received no answer to my 
objection that you would establish an in- 
equality between one portion of a town and 
another portion of the same town; I have 
received no answer to my assertion that, 
above all, you would establish an inequality 
between men in the same social position 
by setting up a fictitious and artificial dis- 
tinction. With that view of personal 
rating, the right hon. Gentleman will 
hardly be surprised if I say that no Bill 
founded on the principle of this Bill can 
settle this question, nor deserve the 
acceptance of this House. It may be 
that under pressure the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman may be able to lead his Col. 
leagues one step after another, removing 
one restraint after another in order to 
meet objections from various quarters, and 
that in this way he may mitigate the evils 
of the Bill. How far that may go I cannot 
say ; but I must decline all responsibility 
in respect of a measure which, aiming at 
a settlement of Parliamentary Reform, in- 
troduces into that settlement the poison of 
a principle so pervading the whole measure 
that it is hopeless to expect that the Bill 
will receive the acquiescence of the public 
mind. We have heard a great deal of the 
evils which would arise from fixing a limit; 
but I beg to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that, limit or no limit, my objection to per. 
sonal rating remains the same. If we are 
to travel to household suffrage—and the 
right hon. Gentleman has done much, | 
admit, to make it possible that we will 
soon arrive there—let us look at the mat- 
ter in the face, and ask ourselves whether 
it is desirable we should travel to it through 
the medium of legislation which, for the 
short time it can possibly endure, will be 
nothing more nor less than a_ political 
blister on the country. Has the right hon, 
Gentleman considered the consequences 
which must result from keeping alive such 
feelings as this Bill will give rise to? 
Have hon. Members considered that they 
may rouse the popular mind with reference 
to a particular question, while they may 
have no means of securing that the excite- 
ment should be confined to the settlement 
of that question? Now, I desire to be 
free from the responsibility involved in 
that question; and, with the permission of 
the House, I will read a few words, the 
production of a man of great ability, Mr. 
Harrison, written in one of the periodicals 
not very long ago. He says— 

“ A vote may be everything or nothing. Its 
value wholly depends upon the state of the po- 
litical atmosphere. Universal suffrage in an easy 
time would produce far less positive results than 
a narrow franchise in an excited time. It is the 
heaving of mind and strain of purpose which pro- 
duce the end, and not the machinery of its ex- 
pression, The effort necessary to carry out a 
legal change produces far more results than the 
change itself.” 

The excitement of the public mind con- 
nected with the passing of an injudicious 
law is an evil for which I do not wish to 
be responsible. If we are to travel to 
household suffrage, it may be that the 
present Government may be its immediate 
authors. I am perfectly convinced that 
the evils, whatever they might be of that 
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state of things, will be neutralized and 
checked by the good sense of the country ; 
but I will not consent to travel to it by a 
road which would be « way of strife and 
of disturbance, and which would take away 
from the nation at large the sense of 
gratitude for the boon received, and would 
lead us, after a long period of anxiety and 
agitation, and through a long course of 
bitter controversy, to a goal which it is 
vital to the public interest that we should 
reach by a peaceful and by a liberal course 
of procedure. 

Sr HENRY EDWARDS: Before the 
Motion is put perhaps I may be allowed to 
ask a question touching the honour of a 
Member of this House. I am very sorry 
to have to do so; but I feel in honour 
bound to take this step after what passed 
in the early part of the evening. It will | 
be in the recollection of the House that in | 
the early part of the evening I put a ques- 
tion to the hon. Member for Nottingham, 
and an answer was given which was not | 
satisfactory to myself. It reflected upon | 
the honour of an absent Friend of mine | 
who is not here to answer for himself. | 
Therefore, not wishing that the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Nottingham should be misrepre- | 
sented, or that the conduct of my hon. | 
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down, that my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the county of Dublin had 
met with the accident that Iam very sorry 
to have heard of. I sincerely regret the 
circumstance that the matter has been 
brought under the notice of the House in 
the absence of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, and I am sure sure that the hon. 
Member for Nottingham, if he had known 
of the accident, would not have brought 
the matter forward. 

Sir HENRY EDWARDS: I wish to 
put another question. Had the hon. 
Member for Nottingham, before he rose 
to answer my question, earlier in the even- 
ing, ascertained whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lewes had communicated with the 
hon. and gallant Member for the county 
of Dublin ? 

Mr. OSBORNE: I am very much 
obliged tothe hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
I do not know by the by whether he is gal- 
lant. Iam obliged to him for the mild, 
gentlemanlike, and courteous way in which 
he put the question. I shall endeavour not 
to imitate his manner exactly, but to give 
a straightforward answer to his question. 
On entering this House about five minutes 
past four o’clock, this statement was put into 
my hand. [Colonel Stuart Knox : Whom 


Friend should go forth to the world as im-| by?] Really, the hon. Gentleman is in- 
proper, I will put this question to the | quisitive ; but I will satisfy him privately. 


hon. Member, and I trust he will give me | 


1 had not time to see the hon. and gallant 
a straightforward and candid answer. The Member for the county of Dublin. I am 
hon. Member for Nottingham stated that | not in the habit of doing these things. 
he had in common courtesy given the hon. | The hon. Gentleman will find, if he chooses 
and gallant Member for the county of | to prosecute the matter, that I did not 


Dublin notice that he was about to bring | find the hon. and gallant Member; but I 


forward his case before the House. I beg 
to know how and when the hon. Member 
did give such notice, for no notice had | 
been received at the office of the hon. | 
and gallant Member for the county of | 
Dublin or at his private residence when | 
the hon. Member for, Nottingham brought | 
the matter forward ? 

Mr. BRAND: Perhaps I may throw 
some light upon this matter. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Nottingham asked 
me to inform my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the county of Dublin that 
he was about to bring forward the matter 
to which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Beverley referred. I told my hon. Friend 
I should be happy to inform my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the county 
of Dublin. I endeavoured to find him ; 
but I am very sorry to say I failed in 
doing so. I was not aware until my hon. 
Friend the Member for Nottingham sat 
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sent to the hon. Member for Lewes (Mr. 
Brand), begging that he would commu- 
nicate with the hon. and gallant Member 
for the county of Dublin. I thought they 
would necessarily meet in the Lobby, and 
I was not then aware of the accident that 
happened to him. Had I known it had 
happened I should never have put the 
question or brought the matter forward. 
Had I known it I should have dropped the 
matter altogether. 

Sim HENRY EDWARDS : I stated it. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I never heard you. 
I am sorry for what occurred under the 
circumstances. 

Mra. DILLWYN rose to speak, but was 
met with cries of ‘* Order !’ 

Tae CHAIRMAN: When the hon. 
and gallant Member for Beverley rose to 
put a question I thought he was about to 
put a question which had some connection 
with the business immediately before us, 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 289 ; 
Noes 310: Majority 21. 
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Adair, H. E. 
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Bright, Sir C. T. 
Bright, J. 

Bruce, Lord C. 

Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
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Buxton, Sir T. F. 
Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Calthorpe,hn.F.H.W.G, 
Candlish, J. 

Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
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Carnegie, hon. C. 
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This, however, is not a subject which the 
Committee can now proceed to discuss. 
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Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Foster, W. O. 

Fort, R. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. S, 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
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Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vanderbyl, P. 
Verney, Sir H, 
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Hornby, W. H. 
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Ker, D. S. 
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Knightley, Sir R. 
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Knox, hn. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Laird, J. 


Lanyon, C. 
Lascelles, hon. E. W. 
Leader, N. P. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Legh, Major C. 
Lefroy, A. 
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Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Marsh, M. [. 

Meller, Colonel 
Mitchell, I’. A. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, 0. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Morris, G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Naas, Lord 

Neeld, Sir J. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, ©. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
North, Colonel 
Northcote,rt.hn.SirS,H, 
O'Neill, E. 

Packe, C. W. 

Paget, R. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J, 
Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Parry, T. 

Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon, General 
Pennant, hon. G, D. 
Pim, J. 

Powell, F. S, 
Pritchard, J, 

Pugh, D. 

Read, C. S. 


Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolt, Sir J. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin, H. J. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
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Smith, A. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smollett, P. B 
Somerset, Colonel 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon. F. 

Steel, J. 

Stock, O. 

Stopford, S. G. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stuart, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Stucley, Sir G. S. 
Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. 
Surtees, F. 

Surtees, H. E, 
Sykes, C. 

Taylor, Colonel 
Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Treeby, J. W. 
Trevor, Lord A.E. Hill- 
Trollope, rt. hn, Sir J. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; 


again upon Thursday 2nd May. 


Treland— 


Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E. W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, H. F. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S, H. 
Walrond, J. W. 
Walsh, A. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whalley, G. H. 


Wynne, W. R. M. 


TELLERS. 
Whitmore, H. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 


to sit 


LAND DRAINAGE SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watpote, Bill to 


{COMMONS} 


confirm a Provisional Order under “ ‘The Land 
Drainage Act, 1861,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Watrorz and Mr. Scuarer- 
Boots. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 123.] 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Waattey, Bill to repeal so 
much of the Act of the third and fourth years of 
Victoria, chapter eighty-six, commonly called 
“The Church Discipline Act,” as deprives the 
Laity of the power of prosecuting the Clergy for 
offences against the Ecclesiastical Discipline of 
the Church of England, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Waactey and Mr. Kennarp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock, till 
Monday 29th April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 29, 1867. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — Henry 
Labouchere, esquire, for Middlesex. 

Szrect Commirree—On Railways nominated. 

Pusuic Burs—Ordered — Tramways (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment.* 

First Reading—Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment * [125]. 
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Second Reading — Tenants Improvements (Ire- 
land) [29], debate [April 4] resumed, and 
again adjourned ; Customs and Inland Re- 
venue * [113]; Local Government Supple- 
mental * [121]; Land Drainage Supplemental * 
123). 

Oates Vien President of the Board of 
Trade * [22]. 

Report—Vice President of the Board of Trade * 
[22]. 


IRELAND—NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. COGAN said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If it is the 
fact as reported in the newspapers that 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, at a 
meeting of the Church Education Society 
held in Dublin on the 10th of April, pro- 
posed a resolution which he stated — 

“Expressed the positive principles of the 
Church Education Society as a Scriptural insti- 
tution, and also its position as an antagonist of 
the National System ;” 
and, whether the Government participate 
in this condemnation of the National sys- 
tem of Education as compared with that 
of the Church Education Society, and in- 
tend to propose any alterations in it with 
a view to substitute in its stead a system 
of education founded on the principles of 
the Church Education Society ? 

Lorpv NAAS said, in reply, that the 
precise terms of the resolution moved by 
the Solicitor General for Ireland on the 
occasion referred to were— 

“ That this Society is convinced that the Scrip- 

tural instruction of every child having access to 
their schools is the true principle on which they 
should stand, and affords good hope, with the 
Divine blessing, of the advancement of religion, 
peace, and happiness in the country.” 
But his hon. and learned Friend pronounced 
no condemnation whatever of the National 
system, and merely, in expressing his 
general concurrence with the views of the 
Church Education Society, stated his opi- 
nion that the principle of the two systems 
was similar. In answer to the concluding 
part of the Question of the right hon. Mem- 
ber, he had to state that the Government did 
not intend to propose any alteration in the 
National system “with a view to substi- 
tute in its stead a system of education 
founded on the principles of the Church 
Education Society.” 


IRELAND—RIVER SHANNON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury, Whether Mr. Lynam, Civil Engi- 
neer, has made his Report upon the state 
of the river Shannon; and, if not, when 
it may be expected ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that the 
Report had only been received that morn- 
ing ; but in a few days he hoped it would 
be laid upon the table of the House. 


LUXEMBOURG.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HORSMAN: I wish, Sir, to put a 
Question to the nobie Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of which I have 
given him private notice. I wish to ask, 
Whether the noble Lord has any objection to 
inform the House what is the present state 
of the negotiations respecting Luxembourg ; 
whether it is true that those negotiations 
have resulted in an arrangement for a 
Conference in London; and, whether he 
is prepared to lay upon the table of the 
House Papers which will show the part the 
English Government have taken in this 
transaction ? 

Lorv STANLEY: In reply, Sir, to the 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
have to state that 1 have reason to believe 
that the propositions made for a Conference 
—propositions which were not solely made 
by England, but by all the Powers neutral 
in this dispute—will be accepted by both 
France and Prussia. More than that, 
although it is too early to speak with ab- 
solute confidence on the matter, yet I have 
every reason to hope, and even to believe, 
that this question of Luxembourg, which 
for the last fortnight has disturbed all 
Europe, is in a fair way to be speedily and 
amicably arranged. I fear I have no 
right to state to the House any details 
as to the present state of the nego- 
tiations ; because however willing I might 
be, and I am always willing to explain 
and to vindicate the course pursued by 
this Government, it is obvious that I have 
no right to disclose the proceedings of 
other Governments, which have been com- 
municated to me more or less confiden- 
tially, without the consent of those Go- 
vernments. I may, however, take this 
opportunity of contradicting a report which 
I find has been current that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has expressed decided 
Views upon the merits of the question now 
in dispute between France and Prussia. 
No such opinion has been expressed. We 
certainly did express a very strong opi- 
nion in favour of settling this question by 
peaceable means. I may also say that 
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from the first and throughout the language 
I have held to all parties concerned has 
been this—that if, unfortunately, matters 
took a different turn from that which they 
now seem likely to take, and if hostilities 
were to break out, the position of England 
in this quarrel would be one of strict and 
impartial neutrality. 


PRIVATE COMMUNICATIONS— 
MR. DILLWYN’S MEMORANDUM. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he had placed a 
Motion on the Paper of his intention to 
put a question to the hon. Member for 
Nottingham, as to certain Papers which he 
read to the House on the 12th April, pur- 
porting to be the Copy of a Memorandum 
made by the Member for Swansea ; and to 
ask that Gentleman by what means he ob- 
tained such Papers. He would beg to ask 
leave of the House to make a personal ex- 
planation with reference to this subject. 
He had that morning received a note from 
the hon. Member (Mr. Osborne), and, as 
he had found that in dealing with matters 
in which the hon. Gentleman was concerned 
it would be better not to trust to memory, 
he would read the communication he had 
received from the hon. Gentleman in 
answer to a private notice he had given 
him of his intention to bring this matter 
forward on that occasion. The note was 
dated “* April 28, 1867,” from “ New- 
market, near Cambridge,” and was to this 
effect— 

“ Sir,—In case you still wish to address to me 
the question that stands in the Notice Paper in 
your name for to-morrow, I beg to inform you 
that it will not suit my arrangements to be in 
London before Thursday next. I have the 
honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

“ R. Osporne.” 
He should make no comment in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Gentleman upon the 
occurrence of the other evening, further 
than to remark upon the want of courtesy 
shown by the hon. Gentleman in not giving 
him notice of. his intention to bring the 
memorandum of which he (Mr. Dillwyn) 
was the author before the House. Owing 
to the abrupt manner in which the hon. 
Gentleman had thought fit to bring the 
matter forward, he (Mr. Dillwyn) had been 
taken very much by surprise, and had felt 
himself in a very awkward position in hav- 
ing to explain at a minute’s notice, and 
in the absence of the hon. and gallant 
Member for the county of Dublin (Colonel 
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Taylor), transactions in which he and that 
hon. and galiant Member were concerned. 
The question he had put upon the Paper 
was intended to elicit from the hon. Member 
for Nottingham the means by which he had 
become possessed of the paper he had read 
to the House on the 12th of April, which 
purported to be a copy of the memorandum 
he (Mr. Dillwyn) had made of the conver- 
sation he had had with the hon. and gallant 
Member for the county of Dublin. The 
original memorandum made by him was 
not strictly of either a public or a private 
character, as it was well known in the 
lobby that such a memorandum had been 
drawn up. The right hon. Member for 
Lewes (Mr. Brand), in a letter of the 15th 
of April, explaining how the paper came 
into the possession of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham, said— 

“Tt struck me that this statement was of the 
greatest importance as affecting the question be- 
fore the House, and I accordingly asked Mr. 
Stanley if he would give me the terms of the 
memorandum. He thereupon dictated the memo- 
randum, which was afterwards read, and assured 
me that it was strictly correct.” 


This, therefore, gave the required explana- 
tion as to the means by which the hon. 
Member for Nottingham had obtained the 
paper he read to the House. The statement 
it contained that the hon and gallant Mem- 
ber for the county of Dublin had said that 
the Earl of Derby and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) upon the Reform Bill was incorrect, 
inasmuch as the hon. and gallant Member 
for the county of Dublin did not allude to 
the opinions of the noble Earl in any way. 
That document did not refer to the ques- 
tion at issue before the House in any way, 
but related exclusively to the propriety of 
adjourning the debate until after the recess, 
so as to allow time for the consideration of 
Mr. Hibbert’s Amendment by the Cabinet, 
that consideration being for the time pre- 
vented by the illness of Lord Derby. That 
was the whole purport of the memorandum, 
and in justice to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the county of 
Dublin, he (Mr. Dillwyn) felt bound to ex- 
plain most explicitly that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman did not hint in any 
manner whatever that Lord Derby was 
favourable to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert). The 
memorandum was one merely affecting the 
adjournment; it was no secret, and he 
showed it freely to several hon. Members. 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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He thought, however, that in order to 
prevent such misunderstandings and the 
necessity for such explanation in future, 
it would be better if hon. Gentlemen of 
the experience of the right hon. Member 
for Lewes (Mr. Brand) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Beaumaris (Mr. Owen Stanley), 
when they next made a memorandum from 
recollection, would act a little more cau- 
tiously and with a better sense of fair play, 
and show the memorandum to the hon, 
Member concerned. They ought, in his 
opinion, to have shown him the memoran- 
dum, and to have ascertained that it was 
substantially correct. In this case, how- 
ever, he had nothing further to say than that 
the memorandum brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) 
was incorrect, both in form and in sub- 
stance, 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he was 
very sorry to be obliged azain to address 
the House upon this subject ; but, after 
the statement made by the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), he felt that it 
was incumbent on him to say one or two 
words. As to giving the hon. Member for 
Swansea notice, it was not the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea who had asked him to 
read the document; it was another hon. 
Member — the hon. Member for Lincoln. 
He was not on terms of private intimacy. 
with the hon. Member for Swansea, and 
he did not regard the document as in any 
way a private one. He mentioned it to 
the right hou. Member for Lewes (Mr. 
Brand) because he had had communications 
with the right hon. Member with reference 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert). When he 
found that the document was being shown 
to hon. Members at eleven o’clock at night 
—for that was an important fact—he men- 
tioned it to the right hon. Member for 
Lewes. The hon. Member for Swansea 
-had said that it was drawn up at five 
o’clock, previous to the Motion for the Ad- 
journment being made by the noble Lord the 
Member for Chester (Earl Grosvenor), It 
was, however, eleven o’clock when the 
document was being shown to hon. Mem- 
bers, certainly with a view to induce those 
Members favourable to the Amendment to 
support the Government. It was, of 
course, difficult, after the perusal of a do- 
cument, to remember the exact words. 
The right hon. Member for Lewes, wishing 
to speak to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Glad- 
stone), asked him (Mr. Owen Stanley) for 
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the substance. He accordingly dictated the 
memorandum read by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne), which he 
still believed to be substantially correct. 
{*Oh!”] That, atall events, was his im- 
pression, and was the impression which re- 
mained on the minds of other hon. Members 
who had seen the dveument. He hoped that 
he had now convinced the House that he 
had only acted in this matter in the way 
that any other hon. Member in his position 
would have acted. The document was 
not a private one. It would have influenced 
the votes of hon. Members on an impor- 
tant question, and might have probably 
influenced his own. The only inaccuracy 
might, perhaps, have been the statement 
professing to be made on the authority of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the county of Dublin (Colonel 
Taylor) that Lord Derby was personally 
in favour of the Amendment. He (Mr. 
Owen Stanley), however, certainly thought 
that the document was so worded, and 
after hearing the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea the House could easily 
believe that it was a little involved. At 
any rate the matter could be easily cleared 
up. If the hon. Member would only pro- 
duce the document, it would speak for 
itself, 


IRELAND—THE TYRONE MAGISTRACY. 


QUESTION. 


Cotone. STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether he has any objection to 
place on the table copies of the following 
documents connected with the charges 
made by Mr. Justice Keogh at the late 
Assizes for Tyrone against certain Magis- 
trates of that county—namely, statement 
of the Judge from the Bench; his Report 
to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland; the 
correspondence that has ensued between 
the Lord Chancellor and the Magistrates 
in question ; also Copy of the Evidence 
of the Constables at the Petty Sessions 
at Dungannon on the Ist of October, 1866, 
upon whose statements the Judge founded 
his remarks ? 

Lorp NAAS, in reply, said, he believed 
it would be necessary to institute an in- 
quiry into the whole of the circumstances 
connected with the case to which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman referred. Under 
those circumstances, it would clearly be 
improper to produce any documents until 
that inquiry was completed. When, how- 
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ever, that time had arrived all the docu- 
ments should be laid upon the table of the 
House. 


FACTORY ACTS EXTENSION BILL. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. POWELL said, he rose to ask, 
Whether it is likely that progress will be 
made with the Factory Bill that night ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that it must de- 
pend on the progress which might be made 
with other Bills. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to ask, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would consult 
with the Home Secretary as to the pro- 
priety of referring the Factory Bill to a 
Select Committee. He believed that all 
persons concerned in the operation of the 
Bill thought it might be made more satis- 
factory if it were referred to a Select 
Committee. He had understood that the 
Home Secretary was not much indisposed 
to such a course, and he (Mr. Bright) 
had received requisitions from Birmingham 
to that effect. 


TENANTS IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL—[But 29.] 
(Lord Naas, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [4th April], ** That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GREGORY said, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given notice, 
he had no intention of preventing the Bill 
from going into Committee. There were 
two principles in the Bill of which he 
cordially approved—the first, that which 
enabled tenants to borrow money from 
the Government for the improvement of 
their farms ; the second, that which per- 
mitted tenants to remove fixtures erected 
by themselves in case of their failing to 
come to an understanding with their land- 
lord, or the incoming tenant, to remune- 
rate them for the outlay. These were 
two important principles, and to assert 
them it was well worth while to read the 
Bill a second time. He (Mr. Gregory) 
must, however, assert his conviction that 
if the object of the noble Lord was to 
come to a settlement of what was called 
the land question in Ireland, this Bill 
would have no effect whatever. The noble 
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Lord might say that his Bill is not intended 
as a settlement; but as Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment had dwelt at such length on this sub- 
ject, and as the Bill of the late Chief Se- 
cretary was accepted as a settlement, al- 
though he (Mr. Gregory) could not look on 
it as such, he could hardly imagine why 
the subject should be introduced at all, 
and why provisions which certainly did in- 
fringe on the rights of property should be 
sanctioned by a Conservative Government, 
except on the overwhelming plea of with- 
drawing this question finally and completely 
—so far as politics admitted of finality 
and completeness—from the list of Irish 
discontents. The Bill appeared to him to 
have three cardinal defects. It was inap- 
plicable to a great portion of the Irish 
tenancies ; it utterly ignored and passed 
by the real cause of discontent among the 
peasantry of Ireland, and it needlessly vio- 
lated the rights of property. As regards 
the first objection, there were 307,098 
tenancies in Ireland under fifteen acres, 
representing in round numbers over a 
1,500,000 souls. How was it possible to 
apply the principle of this Bill to these 
small holdings? It was clear, however, 
that the attempt to do so was contem- 
plated. The noble Lord, in his introduc- 
tory speech, informed the House that in- 
spectors were to be stationed in various 
localities to encourage the peasantry to 
take loans from the Government to im- 
prove their holdings, and these inspectors 
were to be urged to greater zeal, because 
they were to derive their salaries from 
fees on the money expended. [Lord 
Naas: I did not say so.] The noble 
Lord denied that such was his statement. 
He (Mr. Gregory) had certainly so under- 
stood him; but, whether it were so or not, 
what possible reliance could there be that 
the money would be well spent? Could 
they not picture to themselves the scamper 
there would be to get a pull at the public 
funds ; and could they not also fancy the 
clamour when re-payment was demanded ? 
No doubt in many cases the inspector 
would only recommend improvements which 
would really increase the value of the 
farm. But there would be others not so 
competent nor so scrupulous. He (Mr. 
Gregory) doubted from his knowledge of 
Ireland whether it would be possible to 
get the number of competent men. If 
the Bill was meant to be inoperative, it 
would be easy enough ; but if the Bill were 
really to do what it proposes to do, there 
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would be required a swarm of men of skill, 
experience and integrity, and where were 
they to be found? And if such men were 
not to be found, was it to be sanctioned 
that the owners of land in Ireland were 
to have charges scattered broadcast over 
their properties at the arbitrary decree of 
some ignorant or venal man, and the only 
way in which the infliction could be avoided 
would be by a notice to quit, which would 
be denounced as an act of inconceivable 
tyranny. Let them also conceive, apart 
from this extremely mischievous invasion 
on property, the discontents that might be 
produced by a dishonest, or reckless, or 
even incompetent inspector. He sanc- 
tions; indeed, he encourages loans right 
and left. The peasants are delighted to 
touch the cash—the improvements are 
badly done or turn out to be no improve- 
ment at all—land might be drained which 
from its intrinsic badness could never re- 
pay the outlay. But the evil day ap- 
proaches—instalments become due—dis- 
satisfaction ensues. The peasant declares 
he borrowed at the instigation of his in- 
spector, that he was misled by him, and 
thus there might be a whole district resist- 
ing the payment of what would be con- 
sidered an unjust debt, contracted by the 
advice of Government officials, and the 
Members of the county would be called on 
at their peril to batter and assail the Trea- 
sury for remission, an office which they 
would perform, doubtless, with vigour and 
pertinacity. This was a matter which a 
Government lending public money would do 
well to consider. In his (Mr. Gregory’s 
opinion money might safely be lent on land 
held on lease, and any Scotch or English 
tenant farmer would inform the House, as 
the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Read), 
the very best authority, being himself a 
tenant-farmer, had already informed the 
House, that the principal and interest 
might be re-paid within twenty-one years 
with ample remuneration to the borrower. 
Should, however, a longer period for re- 
payment be considered desirable, there was 
the proposal of Mr. Caird, a gentleman well 
known for his able letters in The Times on 
the agricultural condition of Ireland, and 
lately adistinguished Member of Parliament. 
He recommends that the State should lend 
on a thirty-four years’ lease, and he is not 
of opinion that public money should be lent 
on a tenancy-at-will. This reference to 
leases led him to the second objection, that 
the Bill ignored and passed by the real 
cause of discontent among the peasant 
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classes of Ireland, and that was the insta- 
bility of tenure. No Bill which did not 
aim at affecting an alteration in the state 
of things in which ninety-five out of every 
100 tenants existed on the soil by the mere 
will of the landlord could ever be called 
a settlement of the question. That alte- 
ration should be effected cautiously, gradu- 
ally, and with due respect to the rights 
of property. It would be worse than use- 
less, it would be an additional irritation, 
were any Government to place upon the 
statute book any enactment which should 
not have this eventual change of tenure as 
its prominent and ~predominant feature. 
The noble Lord (Lord Naas) knew Ireland 
well enough. He must be well aware that 
there could be no attachment to the insti- 
tutions of a country on the part of a pea- 
santry who are living on sufferance on its 
soil. It would not be inconsistent with 
Conservative principles to try and remedy 
this evil. There was nothing conservative 
in a tenancy-at-will. In his opinion it was 
the most revolutionary tenure in the world. 
In making these observations he had not 
the least idea of advocating any measure 
to force landlords to give leases right and 
left without due precautions and selection. 
The discretion of landlords should be con- 
sidered; but that discretion might be 
urged and encouraged. He entirely agreed 
with Lord Dufferin, who thus wrote— 

“No one had been a stronger advocate for 
leases than myself. To refuse a lease to a 
solvent, industrious tenant is nothing less, in my 
opinion, than a crime. ‘The prosperity of agricul- 
ture depends on security of tenure, and the only 
proper tenure is a liberal lease, Yet, I cannot 
conceive a measure more fraught with disaster 
to agriculture, more productive of discontent, 
more certain to inflict suffering on a large propor- 
tion of the tenant farmers of the country than 
that the Irish landlords should be driven by any 
legislation into an indiscriminate issue of leases 
for a term of years.” 


This opinion of Lord Dufferin agreed with 
the Report of the Devon Commissioners, 
who say— 

“Upon some well regulated estates the pro- 
perty of intelligent and liberal landlords who are 
upon the best footing with their tenants, no 
leases are given; but we cannot forbear to ex- 
press our opinion that, as a general system, it is 
more for the interest of both landlord and tenant 
that leases of moderate length should be given.” 


It was true that even here the Commis- 
sioners deprecated the “* direct interference 
of the Legislature;”’ but though they might 
have deprecated compulsion, it is quite 
clear they would not have deprecated en- 
couragement. Now, in framing any Bill 
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for the improvement of the relation of 
landlord and tenant there were two indis- 
pensable postulates—the one, that the pro- 
visions of the Bill should be clear and 
simple ; the second, that they should be 
self-acting. The moment they enacted in- 
tricate provisions legislation became use- 
less. The moment landlords and tenants 
were brought into any kind of collision it 
was simply mischievous. The old saying, 
vigilantibus non dormientibus leges sub- 
venire should be reversed in this case. 
Bearing in mind the dangerous ground on 
whieh they legislated, the infinite mischief 
they might create by any enactment pro- 
moting litigation between landlord and 
tenant, the new arrangements, whatever 
they might be, should work silently and of 
themselves. Their objects should be rather 
dormientibus quam vigilantibus subventre. 
Apply these tests to every successive Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill brought in by different 
Governments, and they will all be open to 
objection, the Bill of the late Chief Se- 
eretary as well as that of the noble Lord. 
But it is said why legislate at all, no mea- 
sure which Parliament could sanction would 
ever satisfy the real feeling which lay un- 
derneath this land question. That feeling 
was derived from old traditionary custom, 
that the land belonged to the tribe, that is 
to the people, that the utmost the owner 
could claim was a reserved rent held on 
a valuation, and that no eviction should 
ever be allowed or interference permitted 
in the tenant’s management of the land so 
long as that annuity was paid. He (Mr. 
Gregory) remembered well making that 
observation to Mr. Dillon last year, and 
here he would express his regret at the 
untimely death of a man whose honesty 
and moderation and thorough knowledge 
of the question would have been of in- 
estimable service as a mediator in this 
matter. Mr. Dillon replied that unques- 
tionably that feeling prevailed, but that it 
took its strength and vigour from the irri- 
tation which had grown up under the 
present state of things, and that he was 
confident that if he and others whom the 
tenants looked on as their advocates and 
friends came forward and declared that a 
measure had been passed which, while 
doing no wrong to landlords, would place 
the tenants’ position on a more secure 
foundation, this source of agitation and 
bitterness would speedily dry up. It was 
now necessary to advance another step, 
and in order to ascertain what should be 
the tendency of legislation, it was worth 
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while to trace the growth of what was 
ealled the Irish Land question. Lord Naas 
was quite right in saying that it was only 
of recent years that it had assumed its 
present prominence. It was true that 
O’Connell did, as the hon. Member for 
Tralee (The O'Donoghue) mentioned, refer 
at times to the lamentable condition of the 
Irish peasantry ; still the land question, 
as such, was small ‘until recent years, 
when successive Governments discovered 
the danger of the sore, and had tried to 
plaister it. It seemed strange enough that 
in former days, when agrarian outrages 
and murders were rife in Ireland, this sub- 
ject should have formed so small a part of 
the political professions of the day; but 
that now, when murder and outrage were 
almost unknown, when wealth and educa- 
tion had so much increased, it should have 
assumed its present prominence. The 
cause of this was worth examining. The 
first forty or fifty years of this century were 
different from the present. The tenure of 
land was different—leases were far more 
the rule than at present. [Colonel Frencu: 
They were universal.] There was less 
supervision over estates, and the proceed- 
ings of leaseholders were unchecked. He 


(Mr. Gregory) remembered that when his 


father succeeded to his estate in 1840 there 
was not a holding which did not depend on 
lease. Twenty years afterwards there was 
not a single lease on the property, but 
almost everywhere there was a crop of 
small and almost pauper under tenants. In 
those days the elective franchise depended 
on a 40s. freehold, and subsequently on a 
lease. The landlord’s political status and 
influence depended on the numbers he 
could bring to the poll. In short, the 
people did as they liked, they increased 
and multiplied, subdivided and again sub- 
divided, The pressure for existence waa 
strong enough, but the crisis had not yet 
come. Qutrages there were without end, 
but they were directed against infractions 
of a lawless code, established and re- 
cognised by the peasantry. Their suffer- 
ings had not entered into the domain of 
polities. They had no mouthpieces. They 
made themselves intelligible by the bludgeon 
and the blunderbus. That the social sys- 
tem was diseased, was clear enough to all ; 
but it was thought a periodical and gene- 
rous system of hanging would put all things 
to rights, and so they hung them. A 
change, however, came; the Corn Laws 
were abolished and there was a period of 
low prices. 
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changed, and votes depended not on leases 
but on rating. The old long lease with 
lives was found most injurious to the 
country, though pleasant enough to te- 
nants, as by their means indefinite and 
unchecked sub-divisions were carried on, 
and so landlords refused torenew. Durin 
the great political agitation of O’Connell, 
in many cases tenants went against land- 
lords, and when leases fell in they were 
not renewed, Last of all came the famine, 
and nearly every lease in Ireland was swept 
away. To that succeeded the Incumbered 
Estates Court. By its operations a vast 
amount of land changed hands, and very 
many of the old landlords passed away 
with it. All these changes, though an 
improvement to the country, brought little 
comfort to the peasant, The old landlord, 
if wasteful and careless and needy, was 
generally kind to, and easy with, the te- 
nants, Their families and kis family had 
lived in close contact for many a long day, 
and with a people so disposed to attach 
themselves, a deep sympathy with what 
was called the old stock existed, and that 
feeling was reciprocated by the landlords, 
Too much easiness, far more than too much 
harshness, was the fault and characteristic 
of the past age of Irish landlords. Then 
came anew race, men who had accumulated 
funds and laid them out in land as an in- 
vestment, who knew not the peasantry and 
eared but little for them. The land must 
pay more, that they might have a better 
interest for their money. The land was 
badly tilled, and there was not sufficient 
stock, so they took it into their own hands, 
The peasant thus found himself with his 
rent raised and in danger of eviction, and 
in the hands of new and unsympathetic 
landlords, Of course, he (Mr. Gregory) 
was speaking generally. In many instances 
now the landlords had regenerated their 
property, and were esteemed and trusted 
by the tenants. He knew many such in his 
part of Ireland, but they were exceptions, 
It will be seen that every change had made 
the peasant’s condition more precarious 
than before. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land - that is to say, in the 
East, West, and South of Ireland, for he 
was not speaking of the North, where a 
better tenancy prevailed—there was no 
stability of tenure. Every ninety-five 
out of every 100 tenants knew that a 
breath had made them and a breath could 
unmake. Then arose the ery for landlord 
and tenant legislation. If he (Mr. Gre- 
gory) had rightly traced the history of 
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what is called the land question, it would 
not be difficult to find the real remedy. 
At first compensation for improvements 
was the cry, but that was because the 
words sounded speciously in English ears, 
but compensation for improvements was 
the merest moonshine. All the compensa- 
tion which the wit of lawyers could devise 
would not give contentment. In treating a 
question like this in connection with any 
people under the sun, sentiment and feel- 
ing should be a strong ingredient, but of 
all people this ought to be well considered 
in dealing with a susceptible, imaginative 
people like the Irish. If that sentiment 
and feeling were utterly unreasonable and 
absurd let them cast it behind them, but if 
they themselves being in the same position 
would, in all probability, be under the same 
influences, they were bound to consider 
them in legislation. He (Mr. Gregory) 
then tried to put himself in the position 
of the Irish peasants, and he was satisfied 
that the predominant cause of dissatisfac- 
tion was the uncertain and precarious 
character of the tenure on which their very 
existence depended, He had seen much 
of the people lately. He had endeavoured 
to arrive at their inmost thoughts, and this 
was the result of his investigation. Was 
it unnatural? Unfortunately the oppo- 
nents of the conclusions at which he arrived 
were the very best men in Ireland. The 
really goud, conscientious, improving land- 
lords were the persons who least could 
appreciate the feeling he had described. 
They lived among an attached and con- 
tented tenantry. They knew that those 
men neither wanted nor would accept in- 
creased security. As far as security went 
these tenants believed that a tenancy-at- 
will offered more permanency than a lease, 
for the expiration of the lease implied a 
break of tenure. In some properties a 
tenancy-at-will was almost a fixity of 
tenure. He would give a strange illustra- 
tion of that. A few years back a noble 
Friend of his, one of the best and most 
beloved landlords in Ireland, ejected a 
tenant for the most outrageous conduct. 
The tenant took defence, and pleaded that 
so long as a tenant paid his rent there had 
not been an instance of ejectment on the 
estate, and that such was the custom of the 
country. The plea, of course, was dis- 
allowed. Here, then, is the chief difficulty 
of those who plead for leases. They had 
for opponents men of the highest authority, 
authority derived from the exemplary per- 
formance of duties, and who cannot be 
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brought to see that all were not like them- 
selves. Against such it is hard to contend. 
Every witness before the Land Committee 
of 1864 deposed that if all landlords were 
good and did their duty no legislation 
would be required. They had great au- 
thority for saying that the law was not 
made for the righteous. Precisely the 
same state of things prevailed in the 
Southern States in connection with slavery. 
It was invariably the best masters who 
were most scandalized and provoked at 
attacks on a system which they believed 
was accepted with joy and gratitude by the 
slaves, was administered kindly and be- 
nevolently, and which conferred a greater 
amount of comfort than the black popula- 
tion could otherwise have reached. But 
as in the slave plantations, so in Ireland— 
something happened. The good landlord 
may die. The son may be an absentee, neg- 
lectful, a spendthrift. The estate may fall 
into the hands of a grasping, self-seeking 
agent. Acts of injustice are committed, 
and terror and suspicion extend far and 
wide. The landlord, too, may be harsh, 
griping, greedy—such there are in Ireland 
as in other countries ; then it is that the 
defenceless condition of the Irish tenant 
becomes clear to all. The unfortunate 
wretches under his control know that they 
are ina bad man’s hands, and that hand 
may crush them. The result was disaffec- 
tion, and a surface of sentiment ready to 
receive the seeds of any project to over- 
throw the institutions and the laws which 
maintained and shielded these evil doings. 
Let him give the House one instance. 
The largest landlord in extent of acres in 
Ireland was in his county, and in the 
adjacent county of Mayo. Besides other 
acts of omission and commission, un- 
necessary to refer to here, the manner in 
which this great territory was managed 
was in this way. Formerly, together with 
the receipt for the rent, a notice to quit 
was issued. Now once every year the 
tenant had to sign an agreement that he 
took his holding for one year only, so that 
on that day twelvemonth, without any 
reason or cause assigned, he might find 
himself and his family cast adrift on a 
bleak mountain side in Connemara. This 
was the practice of the greatest territorial 
landlord in Ireland. Thank God, that 
landlord was not Irish. It was a great 
English company—the Law Life Society, 
managed by gentlemen some of whom had 
seats in that House, some of whom called 
themselves Liberal. Now he (Mr. Gre- 
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gory) did not propose to interfere directly 
even in such an outrageous case as this, 
but he did think legislation should be 
resorted to to discourage such a state of 
things. That, then, was his reply to the 
argument that leases were not cared for— 
they were not cared for undoubtedly where 
the tenant had thorough confidence in his 
landlord, and the successor of his landlord. 
They were desired and craved for when 
there was no confidence in the landlord, 
or even where there was confidence, but 
when the destination of the property was 
uncertain. Then, again, he was asked 
would be encourage leases to very small 
holders. His answer was certainly not. 
The tenants’ witnesses in 1864 deposed 
unanimously that in these cases it would 
be unnecessary and even unwise to give 
leases. Judge Longfield, Mr. M‘Carthy 
Dowling, the Catholie Bishop of Cloyne, 
and even Mr. Dillon himself, were of that 
opinion. Then he was told to look at the 
evil effect of leases in former days—* See,”’ 
say the objectors, ‘‘how these leases 
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have turned out—the middleman has been 
their creation, and the lands held by them 
have been pauper warrens, the source of 
half the misery of the country.” The ob- 
jection was a valid one, but why? because 


these leases were long and almost gam- 
bling leases—leases of thirty-one years 
and three lives, leases in which there were 
no covenants, or if any they were cove- 
nants without penalties and evaded. He 
(Mr. Gregory) believed such leases to be 
worse than none at all, and such was the 
almost unvarying depositions of the wit- 
nesses before the Devon Commission, that 
these leases had been the curse and bane 
of Ireland. Again, it was said — leased 
land was not one whit better cultivated, or 
more capital and labour expended on it 
than in the cases of a tenancy-at- will. 
Thot was a disputed point, but even if ad- 
mitted let them do this—let them place a 
tenant-at-will and a tenant on lease side 
by side on any property save that of a first- 
rate landlord, and then he would leave it 
to them to estimate who would be the 
loyal man in an emergency—who would be 
the defender of law, order, and the institu- 
tions under which he lived. That was a 
consideration for a legislator. One would 
hardly imagine that arguments were needed 
to prove that a country where the landlord, 
generally speaking, did little for the te- 
nant—he qualified his language by the 
words generally speaking—and where the 
whole tenure was at will, could never be 
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really contented. It was totally impos- 
sible it should be so. A community that 
could dwell together in unity under such 
circumstances must be a community of 
angels. The mere fear of eviction was 
not the sole disturbing cause, but that con- 
stant exercise of power and interference 
which must be galling to any man of in- 
dependent spirit. The Irish peasant is re- 
proached for want of that independent spirit. 
He is described as servile, lazy, unimprov- 
ing, dependent. May not the training he 
has had for centuries account for this. 
He (Mr. Gregory) would be slow to admit 
inferiority of race to have much to do with 
the backwardness of those whose relations 
and comrades have been pre-eminent in 
France and Spain, and even in England, 
for their military and civil genius. Hither- 
to, and up to this point, he had been de- 
bating this question on mere abstract ar- 
guments, Let him now turn to something 
more definite. Take the example of two 
countries where there was the greatest 
content among the agricultural classes— 
namely, Scotland and Prussia. He did 
not refer to France, because there the 
peasants were proprietors. Now he (Mr. 
Gregory) said, on the introduction of this 
Bill, that Scotland showed us how the 
largest possible amount of produce could 
be derived from the soil, how the largest 
rents could be obtained, and how perfect 
harmony and good feeling could prevail 
between landlord and tenant. But had 
they tenancies-at-will then? Such a thing 
was unknown, and would not be listened 
to. Leases of fixed but of moderate dura- 
tion prevail. In Prussia, again, 25 per 
cent ef the peasantry were tenants, the 
rest were proprietors in fee. There, also, 
great content prevailed, but a tenancy-at- 
will was unknown—in every case of letting 
land there was a contract or lease made 
for a given number of years. In Eastern 
Prussia this contract usually ran from 
twelve to twenty years; in Westphalia, 
from seven to twelve; in the Rhine Pro- 
vincea, from three to seven and nine years. 
His informant was a gentleman who went to 
Prussia two years ago for the express pur- 
pose of looking into the state of land 
tenure and education there. Commenting 
on the tenant’s position in Prussia, Mr. 
Ussher says— 


“ What is known as ‘tenant right’ among the 
Irish farmers in the North of Ireland has never 
been heard of in Prussia. ‘The tenancies being 
all by contract or lease at the expiration of the 
term agreed upon—be it for whatever period, 
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long or short—the farm is re-let to the highest 
and most solvent bidder, and it would seem to a 
German peasant a most inexplicable thing how 
anyone could have a right to or claim on anything 
which he hired from the owner for a yearly pay- 
ment once the contract ended,” 


Now he (Mr. Gregory) quoted that sen- 
tence, as it was pregnant with wholesome 
deductions. Irish landlords complained of 
the strange doctrines that were springing 
up, of fixity of tenure, compulsory valuation, 
and other communistic invasions of the 
right of property, against which he in- 
veighed as strongly as any one; but in 
Scotland, and above all in Prussia, the 
country of Stein and Hendenburgh, where 
infractions on proprietary rights might be 
expected to be advocated, no such doc- 
trines were maintained, It was grievance 
which gave birth to the demand for wild 
and impracticable remedies, and grievances 
if not redressed would make these remedies 
appear less wild and less impracticable 
every day they were deferred. Now, it is 
said in England there are plenty of tenan- 
cies-at-will, and all goes well with them ; 
but the difference is great; the English 
tenant is comparatively wealthy, his land- 
lord has done everything for him, built, 
fenced, drained. If he goes out what 
does he leave behind him—not even a 
regret. But to the Irish tenant eviction 
is tantamount to ruin, expatriation, and the 
breaking up of every family tie ; and the 
fear of this, the chance of this, made men 
rebels in thought if not in acts. Mr. 
James O’Connell last year made a speech 
at Killarney against the Fenians, and he 
said, “It is the greatest folly to talk of 
rebellion with butter at £4 the firkin.’’ 
There was true wisdom in that observa- 
tion—disaffection and misery and insecurity 
went hand in hand; and he would venture 
to say that if the system of leases were as 
prevalent in Ireland as the tenure-at-will, 
they would find almost every farmer in the 
country a special constable, unsworn in- 
deed, but determined to protect those in- 
stitutions under which he dwelt in safety, 
none making him afraid, and he (Mr. 
Gregory) would not modify that assertion, 
even by the fact of a farmer with a lease 
of forty acres having been shot when out 
with the Fenians some weeks ago. Now, 
let him (Mr. Gregory) take this opportunity 
of saying a few words as regards that class 
to which he belonged—namely, the land- 
lords of Ireland. One would really ima- 


gine from the speeches made and the arti- 
cles written that the Irish landlords as a 
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class were to be stigmatized as reckless, 
overbearing, oppressive, or else as neglect- 
ful and unmindfal of their tenants. He 
had no doubt many persons imagined that 
Irish upper society was, as in the days 
described by Sir Jonah Barrington, and 
the author of Harry Lorrequer, drinking 
and gambling all night, fighting duels in 
the morning, and the survivors riding 
steeplechases all day. But a visitor to 
Ireland would tell a different story. If he 
went about among the lower classes he 
would generally find great attachment on 
the part of the peasantry to the resident 
landlords. Instead of a reckless and im- 
provident set he would describe the land- 
lords as rather saving than wasting, and 
as taking the greatest pains in the im- 
provement of their properties. If he had 
known the country for the last twenty-five 
years he would remark the most notable 
improvement in the cultivation of the land, 
and of the stock on the land, and in the 
dress and general deportment and be- 
haviour of the people. He would tell you 
also that there is a landlord side as well as 
a@ tenant side of the question. That much 
had been said of the improvements by te- 
nants, but very little of the reckless and 
ruinous destruction of the land by te- 
nants, and that if a balance were struck 
far more land was returned to the land- 
lord deteriorated and worn out than 
had came back to him with improve- 
ments. He (Mr. Gregory) was bound 
to say that, if they exterminated the 
landlords, which had been so charitably 
and judiciously proposed, they would not 
oblige the tenants. There must be a land- 
lord somewhere, and there was no fact 
more notorious, as he had said before, than 
that the new landlords under the Incum- 
bered Estates Court had pressed more 
heavily on the tenants than the old. They, 
the landlords, had their faults—all classes 
had their faults—but extermination was a 
bad cure. He had never heard the exter- 
mination of the millowners proposed by the 
holders of land, because some of them 
practised and enforced the villanies of the 
truck system, or because some of them 
tried to reject the Ten Hours’ Bill under 
the specious title of freedom of labour, 
which freedom of labour they knew in their 
hearts meant freedom to grow up like 
beasts—freedom to pine away an unhealthy 
youth—freedom to seek into an untimely 
grave. He (Mr. Gregory objected to being 
exterminated himself. He objected to the 
extermination of any class, because of the 
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shortcomings of individuals, and because of 
faults engendered and fostered, and main- 
tained by bad laws, and ages of misgovern- 
ment. A far better thing than the ex- 
termination of a class was the extermination 
of bad agencies, which were breeding dis- 
content. Now, if they thought that a state 
of things was likely to breed discontent, 
which left ninety-five out of every 100 
tenants at the caprice of the landlord, if 
such a state of things did not prevail in 
any civilized country in the world, then, 
he said, let your Landlord and Tenant Bill 
rest on a different basis from the one before 
them, let its object be to tap the fountain 
of bitterness at its source, and give a Bill 
which should cautiously and gradually, and 
in the most conservative spirit change the 
present relations, and encourage some sta- 
bility in the occupation of land in Ireland. 
He (Mr. Gregory) was the last man to 
advocate wild and communistic principles. 
He believed one great hindrance to the 
settlement of this problem were the wild 
and preposterous views emanating from 
some of those who called themselves the 
tenants’ friends in Ireland. He did not 
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even imagine that if his Amendment were 
accepted by acclamation and a law passed 
to give it effect, that a cure would be ob- 


tained for the ingrained and inevitable 
diseases of centuries, and that Irish disaf- 
fection would subside into a great calm. 
There was something more than land in 
these diseases of Ireland. They pervaded 
the whole social system as well as the 
peasant. They were like fevers, they 
came, they disappeared, but they returned 
again; 1798 and 1822, 1848 and 1867 
were the epochs; United Irishmen, Riband- 
men, Terry Alts, Smith O’Brien and James 
Stephens were the symptoms. Leases 
alone would be no antidote to Fenianism, 
for Fenianism was complex. Irrespective 
of the base motives of vanity, love of 
notoriety, hopes of plunder, it was a mix- 
ture of the recollection of past wrongs, of 
the sense of present grievances and neg- 
lect, and of the hope of a future nation- 
ality ; but as past wrongs and future 
schemes were sentimental, and as present 
grievances were real, let them deal with 
what they acknowledged to be wrong. He 
asked them, therefore, by that vote, which 
he meant to press, did they or did they not 
consider tenancy-at-will to be the best 
tenure for a country’s welfare and content. 
All who did so would vote against him. 
On the other hand, if they thought a gra- 
dual change was advisable, they would 
Mr. Gregory 
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vote for his Amendment, The remedy 
was in the hands of the House. There 
were various ways of encouraging leases, 
Some would advocate the more stringent 
course, and say the law now gives certain 
privileges to the landlord. These privileges 
may be curtailed or withheld where pro- 
perty was not managed in accordance with 
what the State considered to be of benefit 
to the common weal. Others would say 
that to give the landlord the fullest safe- 
guard against sub-division, to diminish the 
term of redemption, to facilitate the re- 
covery of possession, that these advantages 
would alone be sufficient to multiply leases 
throughout the country. Surely to this 
proposal, at all events, the objection can- 
not be raised that it interferes with the 
rights of property, that it promotes strife 
between landlord and tenant. All parties 
might therefore concar in his Amendment, 
and the House would be alone pledged to 
an expression of opinion that a system 
based on moderate security of tenure was 
superior to an uncertain tenure at will. 
As a landlord, and deriving everything he 
had in the world from land in Ireland, he 
firmly believed that the course he advo- 
eated was quite as much for his interest as 
that of his tenants, both as regards influ- 
ence and ineome, and he was convinced 
that were a Bill based on some sound prin- 
ciple to become law, not one year would 
elapse before they would have their reward 
in the increased confidence of the peasant 
classes in the justice of Parliament, and 
in the increased peace and stability of the 
realm. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that considering, toc, the promi- 
nent position which the Irish land question 
occupied in the Speech from the Throne, 
he could not but express his surprise at 
the meagreness of the measure proposed 
by the noble Lord for the settlement of this 
much-agitated and most important question, 
What Ireland asked for was something in 
the nature of security of tenure, and un- 
less that were incorporated in the Bill no 
measure that could be proposed on the 
subject would give satisfaction. He (Mr. 
Bryan) honestly confessed he was an ad- 
vocate for the granting of leases to the 
occupants of all holdings, whether they be 
large or small. It was admitted on all 
sides that there was necessity for legisla- 
tion on this subject; but he believed that 
the general desire was that this subject, 
like the Reform question, should be legis- 
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lated upon once and for ever. But he 
warned the House against supposing that 
this Bill, if passed, would settle the ques- 
tion. Far from it-~it would be speedily 
consigned to the same tomb in which the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) now 
reposed in oblivion the most complete. If 
the tenant farmers in Ireland had leases 
the military would be no more required in 
elections in that country than they were in 
England. The fact was that the military 
were as much required there to induce 
tenants to vote as their landlord or his 
agents directed as to preserve peace. It 
would be impossible to pass a compulsory 
clause, but it might be made to be the 
interest of the landlords to give long leases 
by placing obstructions in the way of those 
who refused to grant them. It might, for 
instance, be made the interest of landlords | 
to grant leases by enacting that the tenant | 
from year to year, instead of receiving a 
six months’ notice to quit, should receive a 
twelve months’ notice or a longer period. 
Could not the county cess and poor rates 
be made recoverable in the first instance 
from those landlords who insist on going 
back to feudal times, and making their 
tenants little better than villeins regar- 


dant? It might not have the desired 
effect ; but he saw no reason why they 
should deal with the county cess and poor | 
rates as they now did with regard to the 


tithe rent-charge. If the Government | 


would accept this Resolution and act upon 
this view of the question, it would have the 
desirable effect of making lease-giving the | 
law or custom of the country; aud that 
once established would be as strong as the 
law of the land. He felt certain the Law 
Advisers of the Government would very 
soon be able to devise a plan that would 
place non-lease-giving landlords in an un- | 
enviable or perhaps an untenable position. 
The second Bill introduced by Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government was, however, the most 
important of the two. It proposed to em- 
power tenants to borrow money for the| 
purpose of improving their holdings ; but 
in is opinion the Bill, if passed, would do 
that which was exactly contrary to the 
noble Lord’s intention, and stop leasing 
altogether. They all knew how jealous 
landlords were of having their lands im- 
proved without their consent; but how 
much more would he be so to have his 
estate made the spoil of his tenants, the 
commissioners, and inspectors? The 
noble Lord had said there was at present 
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about £1,000,000 belonging to the tenant 
farmers lying in the banks of Ireland ; 
but he (Mr. Bryan) could inform the 
noble Lord that it was considerably over 
£3,000,000, which if the tenant farmer 
could see his way to any stability of hold- 
ing would immediately flow into the land. 
The principle of compensation should be 
that which was contained in the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) when 
he was Chief Seeretary—namely, that the 
tenant who increased the letting value of 
the land should be entitled to compensa- 
tion: and that, he believed, was the principle 
which Irish Members were indisposed to 
part with. Without desiring to give offence, 
he considered this a feeble measure —rather 
a feeble bid for popularity. It at first 
sight appeared to be a Bill that would do 
no harm, but which would be found to be 
mischievous in practice. He earnestly 
appealed to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and especially to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, he 
had been told, took a deep and lively in- 
terest in all that concerned Ireland, to give 
Ireland a good Bill, and thereby see how 
promptly they would change the state of 
the country. They had tried coercive 
measures long enough, with but indifferent 
results, and he now called upon them to 
try conciliation, and by a good, useful, 
honest measure, earn the lasting gratitude 
of that country. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ with- 
out prejudging the Second Reading of this Bill, 
this House is of opinion that no enactment for 
the settlement of the Landlord and Tenant ques- 
tion in Ireland can be deemed satisfactory which 
does not provide for the encouragement of leases 
in that Country,”—(Mr. Gregory,) 

—instead thereof, 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SANDFORD said, he had risen 


‘thus early in the debate because he con- 


sidered it was desirable that this subject 
should be taken up as a whole, and not be 
broken up into fragmentary discussions, 
He wished, in the first place, to express his 
deep conviction that the efforts made by 
successive Governments to interfere with 
the natural contracts that should subsist 
between landlord and tenant had by no 
means conduced to the prosperity of Ire- 
land. They were told that the land tenure 
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in Ireland was an exceptional one, that it 
had been caused by exceptional legislation; 
and that it could only be remedied by fur- 
ther exceptional legislation. Now he (Mr. 
Sandford) believed that if they were to at- 
tempt to doso they would be merely moving 
in a vicious circle. He considered that the 
best panacea for Ireland was to leave her 
alone, and close the Notice Book against 
all similar Bills and Motions and Amend- 
ments on the subject for ten years. During 
that time the landlords and tenants of Ire- 
land might teach themselves something of 
self-reliance, and at the end of the period 
they would find that the condition of the land 
tenure of Ireland would have considerably 
improved ; and if, on the contrary, they 
crowded the book with Notices of Motion 
with regard to the land tenure in England, 
and endeavoured to teach landlord and te- 
nant, instead of relying on their own fore- 
sight and arrangement, to look for Govern- 
ment assistance and rely on Government 
supervision, the condition of land tenure in 
England would have become almost as bad 
as it now was in Ireland. All the Govern- 
ments that had existed during the last 
fifteen years were much to blame for having 
meddled and tinkered with this question ; 
but of all the Governments who had en- 
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deavoured to legislate upon this subject we 
had the right to look with the greatest feel- 
ing of suspicion and distrust to the noble 
Lord and the Members of the present Go- 


vernment. He recollected how in 1852, 
when he first had the honour of a seat in 
that House, and when his ingenuous mind 
was not so accustomed to the Conservative 
measures of Conservative Governments, how 
a measure was then brought in giving re- 
trospective compensation to Irish tenants, 
which, disguise it by what term they pleased, 
meant confiscation. That Bill was brought 
in, he would say, by the present Govern- 
ment, because Lord Derby was Premier, 
with the same Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and with the same noble Lord as Secretary 
for Ireland. The present Bill proposed 
to advance £1,000,000 to the tenants of 
Ireland for improvements in three ‘cases 
in which the landlord’s assent was required, 
and three in which it was not—the latter 
being, thorough drainage, the reclamation 
of bog land, and the removal of useless 
fences. Now, from the experience they 
had of the reclamation of bog land, they 
knew how easy it was for persons to be mis- 
taken upon that subject, and how doubtful 
it was whether any real improvement could 
be effected. And the 7th section of the 


Mr. Sandford 
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Bill provided that such land should be 
charged with the re-payment of the loan 
even where the improvement was not suc- 
cessful, if in the opinion of the Commission 
it was likely that the improvement would 
be ultimately successful so that the pro- 
perty of the landlord might be charged for 
thirty-five years for attempted improve. 
ments undertaken without their consent, 
and which had turned out wholly unre. 
munerative. He asked the noble Lord 
(Lord Naas) why he proposed to take in this 
way from the landlord the control of his 
own property. He knew of no grounds 
upon which such an interference with 
the rights of property could be defended 
except by broadly saying that property 
should be enjoyed and administered not 
in the interest of the few who pos- 
sessed it, but for the many who had it 
not, and that the State being the best 
judge of the matter had the right to step 
in and administer it for the benefit of the 
nation at large. Those doctrines were not 
new. They had heard them before. They 
were the principles of Blanqui in the 
language of Proudhon ; but he did not ex- 
pect to find them brought forward by a 
Conservative Government and embodied 
in a measure dealing with the land of 
Ireland. They had been accustomed to 
hear it said that property had its duties 
as well as its rights; but he begged to 
observe that if the State took away from 
landlords the enjoyment of their rights, 
it must equally exempt them from the 
discharge of its duties. No doubt he 
should be told that if they read this Billa 
second time, they might remedy all this 
in Committee. He had reason to believe 
the noble Lord would propose to refer it 
to a Select Committee. They could not, 
however, read the Bill a second time, be- 
cause they would assent to its principle by 
so doing ; and, in the second place, they 
had a precedent to the contrary, which he 
thought would have some weight with Her 
Majesty’s Government and with his noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and that was the precedent of last year. 
On that occasion the noble Lord (Lord 
Naas) moved the following Amendment to 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue) :— 


“This House, though desirous of simplifying 
the method of securing to tenants compensation 
for outlay made in permanent improvements, are 
of opinion that, in any measure relating to the 
tenure and improvement of land in Ireland, it is 

















ient to maintain the principle ott 
the Act of 1860—namely, that compensation 
tenants should be secured in respect of those im- 
provements only which are made with the consent 
of the landlord.” 
This Amendment was moved on the 17th 
of April, 1866, by his noble Friend (Lord 
Naas), who thus had taken not quite a 
year to change his mind upon the subject. 
Again, the Committee which sat in 1865 
upon this subject reported— 


“That the Committee, having examined seve- 
ral witnesses on the recommendation of the pro- 
moters of the inquiry, are of opinion that the 
principle of the Act of 1860 embodied in the 38th 
and 40th sections—namely, that compensation to 
tenants should only be secured upon the improve- 
ments made with the consent of the landlord— 
should be maintained.” 

This paragraph was likewise prepared 
by the noble Lord. And such being his 
recorded opinions in 1865 and 1866, 
he thought they had a right to ask the 
noble Lord why he had changed his opi- 
nions upon this subject in 1867? They 
had certainly seen and heard of many 
marvellous changes in the history of Par- 
liamentary careers; but he remembered 
no conversion so sudden and so complete 
as that of his noble Friend the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. He believed the fact 
was that thirty or forty Irish Members had 
banded together for the purpose of get- 
ting fixity of tenure in Ireland, and, 
perhaps, his noble Friend, now that he 
was in office, might think that if he could 
only modify the opposition of these Irish 
Members, it would not, perhaps, bring him 
fixity of tenure, but would lengthen his 
lease of office. There was no other mode 
of accounting for the Government Bill, 
except on the theory that Conservatives 
were ready to defend the rights of pro- 
perty when in opposition, but would sub- 
vert these rights when in power. If that 
were so, people who had anything to lose, 
especially Irish landlords, might come to 
the conclusion that the rights of property 
would be more respected when Conserva- 
tive statesmen were in opposition than 
when they were in office. This measure, 
so far from settling the question, would 
unsettle it, and the £1,000,000 distri- 
buted amongst the impoverished tenantry 
would only, in the words of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, ‘ wet the lips 
but leave the palate dry.” If they as- 
sented to it, it would not be the last, but 
the first of such a series of demands ; and 
if they were backed up by twenty or thirty 
votes, there would be found Governments 
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weak enough and profligate enough to 
accede to them. He opposed this proposed 
waste of money in the interest both of 
England and Ireland, because the effect of 
the measure, if carried, would be to re- 
establish incumbered estates, notwith- 
standing the proud boast that their recent 
legislation had done away with incum- 
bered estates in Ireland. £20,000,000 
had been invested on the faith of that 
legislation through the medium of the 
Ineumbered Estates Court in Ireland, 
and in the belief that henceforward the 
landlord was to have the full exereise of 
his rights ; but now a re-actionary measure 
was proposed, the effect of which would 
be to throw Ireland back into her former 
state. They were told that the country 
was to be regenerated by the introduction 
of English capital, but the effect of this 
measure would not be to regenerate Ire- 
land, but to drive capital out of the coun- 
try. Again, how often had the House 
been told of the inexpediency of having 
the two countries governed by different 
laws? Yet the Bill would introduce a 
code of landed tenure into Ireland differing 
entirely from the English code. Then, 
the Irish people had been often reminded 
of the necessity of self-reliance ; but this 
Bill taught them to look for Government 
grants, and rely on Government supervi- 
sion ; it raised futile hopes, it paralyzed 
self-exertion. The laws of political eco- 
nomy would be violated by this empirical 
measure, which, weakly assented to by 
a weak Government, would be power- 
less for good, but powerful for evil. You 
must legislate for Ireland upon princi- 
ples, and not in deference to eries. It 
was in this way only that you could hope 
to rescue her from the reproach that had 
been cast at her—that she was, indeed, a 
member of the Empire, but a withered 
and distorted member, adding no strength 
to the body politic, and reproachfully 
pointed to by all who feared the power or 
envied the greatness of England. 

Captain C. WHITE hoped the House 
would grant him that kind indulgence 
which was invariably extended to a new 
Member when he first addressed them. 
The Irish land question had assumed such 
large proportions as rendered it worthy of 
being considered as one of the great ques- 
tions of the day. A great national demand 
had to be satisfied ; and it must be the 
wish of all who had the interest of Ireland 
honestly at heart so to legislate upon this 
question that they might arrive at a per- 
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manent and not a merely temporary solu- 
tion, and that contentment and confidence 
might be established throughout the coun- 
try. They might depend upon it that the 
agitation of this question would not stop 
so long as half measures were put forward 
as a sop, and while the people were offered 
one thing when they asked for another, 
and their special requirement was ignored. 
Now, no Bill affecting to settle this ques- 
tion could be anything but eminently un- 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland, un- 
less it to a certain extent recognised the | 
necessity of a reasonable security of tenure. | 
Fair security by lease was the demand of 
the Irish tenantry, and for these reasons : 
—First, that the tenant might be induced 
to lay out his money on the land ; next, 
that he might be protected in case of any 
political difference with his landlord ; and 
thirdly, that the security thus received 
might act as a check upon that hemorr- 
hage of emigration, which was so much to 
be deplored. With regard to the first of 
these reasons, the Bill suggested that the 
only reason why Irish tenants did not lay | 
out their money upon the land was because | 
they did not possess the necessary funds. | 
But how did this square with the fact | 
that £17,000,000 belonging to Irish | 
tenants-at-will was now lying idle in the | 
Irish banks? If that were the case, it| 
was indubitable that those tenants-at-will 

must have some solid reason for not em- | 
ploying their capital in agricultural pur- | 
suits; and the reason was, that if they did 

they had no security that they would not | 
be summarily ejected. As to the second | 
reason—that such security would effectu- 
ally protect the voter who differed politi- 
cally with his landlord—that argument was | 
worthy of great consideration ;—indeed, it | 
demanded it. The tenant, however, de- | 
manded to be protected in doing that which | 
the State enjoined on him—namely, exer- 

cising the franchise according to his con- 

science. As his hon. Friend the Member | 
for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) had stated, | 
the political question involved in this point | 
was at the root of all the opposition with | 
which every proposal for security of tenure | 
was met. It was the love of political | 
power that was called into play ; and if it | 
were possible to frame a measure which | 
would combine security of tenure for the 

farmer with the retention of political power 

by the landlord, the opposition to it would | 
dwindle into insignificance. They had heard | 
a great deal of the rights of property. He 








| 


hoped that in that House or anywhere else | 
Captain C. White 
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he might never be betrayed into saying 
anything that would be so construed as to 
induce a belief that he did not recognise 
the importance of the rights of property ; 
but he thought it would be just if the 
House would consent to look at this ques- 
tion, not from the English landlord, but 
from the Irish tenant point of view, and 
remember that property had its duties as 
well as its rights, and that one of the duties 
of the landlord was to endeavour to secure 
the happiness, contentment, and loyalty of 
the people on his estate. It was their 
bounden duty to make some sacrifices in 
this direction, and to cease to obstruct 
such salutary measures by an opposition 
based on selfish motives. They had been 
told that this was exceptional legislation, 
and that there was no reason why, as the 
English farmer did not ask for security of 
tenure as a sine gud non, the Irish farmer 
should look for it. The cases, however, 
were not at all comparable. In England 
there was a trust and confidence — the 
growth of time—between the tenant and 
the landlord which did not exist at all in 
Ireland, where the tenants sprang from a 
different race to the landlords, and differed 
in creed, in form of worship, and in each 
others antipathies and sympathies. As to 
the Bill of the noble Lord, he would not 
presume to find fault with it. He thought 
the noble Lord was justly entitled to every 
eredit for the feeling which animated him 
in bringing in this Bill. Without wishing 
to be offensive, however, he thought that 
in a general point of view it would be use- 
less. In isolated instances the tenant 
might be benefited; but, in the aggre- 
gate, the tenants would not be able or 
willing to avail themselves of it; for the 
improvements by the tenant were generally 
made on the “spur of the moment,”’ and 
he liked to make them in his own way and 
at his own time. But, above all, he did 
find great fault with this Bill on account 
of the position it held in that House. He 
blamed the position of the Bill because it 
assumed to be a solution of the great Irish 
land question, and it would therefore lead 
people in Ireland to doubt the will of the 
House of Commons to grapple with this- 
question, and they would not recognise in 
the Bill the relief which they were looking 
for. Having thanked the House for the 
patietice with which they had listened to 
him, he concluded by expressing a hope 
that the time was not far distant when 
they would have such a liberal measure as 
would at once establish that contentment, 
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that confidence, that trust in the people 
of Ireland which were so absolutely ne- 
eessary, and that the question would be 
then settled, not temporarily, but perma- 
nently. 

Mr. M‘KENNA: Sir, I rise to sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill of the 
noble Lord. Ihave carefully studied its 
provisions and I regard it as a good mea- 
sure. I wish it, however, to be under- 
stood that I cannot view it as a settlement 
of the tenant question, or as a substitute 
for a Bill to deal with tenure; as a Te- 
navt Right Bill it would be of scarcely 
more value than the abortive measure of 
last Session. I cannot but remark, how- 
ever, that the observations of the hon. 
Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) tell 
practically in support of the Bill, at least, 
as his reasons reach my understanding. 
The hon. Gentleman reminded the House 
that in 1852, when his ingenuous mind was 
first called to the contemplation of this 
subject, a measure which went still further 
was brought in by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, of which then, as now, Lord Derby 
was the head, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the noble Lord (Lord 
Naas) Secretary for Ireland. There is, 
however, as it appears to me, very little 
use in comparing the provisions of this Bill 
with any of its twenty or five-and-twenty 
predecessors which have died violent or 
natural deaths in this House. I regard 
the present Bill on its own merits, and on 
these merits I intend to support it. There 
is one feature in the Bill which especially 
recommends it to my support—namely, 
that its provisions descend to the level of 
the poor occupying tenant, and contem- 
plate his reimbursement for the labour or 
the money he has expended in the perma- 
nent improvement of his farm. The 14th 
section of this Bill provides that in esti- 
mating the cost of improvements for which 
compensation may be had under this Act, 
the tenant’s own labour and that of his 
family may be taken into account. When this 
Bill was introduced to the House in Feb- 
ruary last by the noble Lord, some hon. 
Members unacquainted with its provisions 
received it with very scanty favour; but 
for my part, I must remark that however 
short the present Bill may fall of their 
ideal of a proper measure, I search in 
vain through the statute books for any 
Act which proposes, by any machinery 
whatever, to bring the means of improve- 
ment within the reach of the poor tenant 
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farmer as this Bill proposes to do. Per- 
haps, Sir, this is a dangerous admission ; 
there are so many sticklers for precedent 
in this House, and outside so many who 
prefer that Parliament should for ever con- 
tinue in the old grooves of legislation, and 
there are on the other hand so many disci- 
ples of that spurious political economy 
which we have heard to-night upheld by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Maldon, a fallacious system to which 
the interests of Ireland have been long 
systematically sacrificed, that it may be in 
a certain sense injudicious to acknowledge 
the real merits of this Bill. That risk, 
however, I must run or be silent ;. but the 
risk perhaps is small, for I believe the 
time has arrived when the claims of 
Ireland to exceptional remedial measures 
will be generally recognised in this House. 
It requires no great political erudition 
to demonstrate to this House the fallacies 
of that school of Liberal politicans who, 
under the pretence of applying equal 
laws to Ireland, have applied a like scale 
of taxation to Ireland and to Great Bri- 
tain. The condition of Ireland has un- 
fortunately become too well known to re- 
quire arguments to prove to this House 
or to the world that she is poorer than any 
of the independent States of Continental 
Europe. It requires no lengthened argu- 
ments to establish the fact that in this 
age of free trade the producers of cattle, 
and corn, and butter, in Belgium, in 
France, and Germany, have as ready and 
as cheap access to the Englieh markets for 
sale of their produce as the producers of 
the like in the South and West of Ire- 
land. And if this be the case, as it is 
the case, are there not grounds for ex- 
ceptional legislation for Ireland? Par- 
ticularly when I remind the House that 
concurrently with the advance of free 
trade, that is to say, contemporaneously 
with the withdrawal of protection from the 
Irish producer, the Imperial Parliament 
raised the taxation on the population 
of Ireland from 10s. 1d. per head per 
annum in 1841 to £1 3s. 5d. per head 
per annum in 1861. I mow refer to this 
subject cursorily only as a plea for ex- 
ceptional legislation, of which I consider 
the present Bill a small instalment. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Maldon, 
said that he believed it would tend to 
promote the interests of Ireland if the 
name of Ireland were omitted from the 
Notice Papers of the House of Commons 
for ten years. I can only characterize 
3K 2 
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observations of this nature as approaching 
as near to sneer at Ireland and her suffer- 
ings as the rules of the House will permit. 
There is another feature in this Bill 
which in my opinion distinguishes it fa- 
vourably from any of the preceding land 
Bills. This Bill will enable the holder 
under a lease, even one nearly expired, to 
improve his farm and secure re-payment 
of his outlay. I find no trace of any simi- 
lar concession to a tenant under lease in 
any former Bill, and I consider this pro- 
vision in the present Bill, in the cireum- 
stances of Ireland, a most important fea- 
ture. Now, what are the objections to 
the Bill which we have heard from quar- 
ters where we should rather look for 
support? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Louth, himself the author of 
a Bill last Session, or perhaps I may more 
properly describe him as the editor of that 
measure—perhaps editor is not a Parlia- 
mentary phrase—but it conveys more di- 
rectly what I mean than the explanation 
that his Government took up a Bill from 
the hands of Irish Liberal Members, 
made their own of it when it accordingly 
fell through like its predecessors. Well, 
that right hon. Gentleman had no sooner 
heard this Bill announced than he took 
what he called a Treasury objection to the 
Bill, because it contemplated advancing 
money to tenants-at-will. But what foree 
is there in this objection even from a Trea- 
sury point of view? It is not proposed to 
advance money to a tenant-at-will on his 
own mere security ; it is proposed to ad- 
vance money for the improvement of land 
on the security of the land improved, and 
what valid objection can be urged that 
may be termed a Treasury objection on the 
ground that a tenant-at-will has carried 
out the improvement which he is to get 
paid for? Another objection is urged that 
this Bill does not deal with tenure ; but 
that objection can be answered by saying 
that the subject of this Bill is of sufficient 
importance to justify distinet legislation, 
and when it has been dealt with by Parlia- 
ment there will be a principle affirmed 
which will in my opinion materially facili- 
tate and cannot possibly retard a settle- 
ment of the tenant question. A third ob- 
jection which I have heard, and the last 
which I remember, it appears to me, I may 
remark, that objections inthis House ge- 
nerally resolve into threes—but this last 
objection is that the working of this Bill 
requires complicated machinery. Sir, I 


cannot conceive how it is possible to work 
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any measure of this nature with justice to 
all parties, and yet to avoid technicalities 
and details which to some minds always 
appear complicated. Technicalities—de- 
tails—complications are not merely inciden- 
tal to this Bill, they are inherent in the 
subject, and in my opinion the sooner those 
who desire a reform of the land laws make 
up their minds to overcome the difficulties 
in detail the sooner we shall arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. To illustrate the ob- 
jections gravely to this Bill on the ground 
that its technicalities preclude a tenant re- 
ceiving compensation, I must refer to the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Tipperary. Well, what is his objec- 
tion? He says improvements are for the 
most part carried out on the ‘‘ spur of the 
moment,’’and he says that a man who sud- 
denly takes his labourers away from one 
description of working, digging potatoes 
for instance, and puts them to level fences 
cannot bring his improvements within the 
scope of this Bill, because he has not 
served the notice required by the Act. 
Does the hon. Gentleman believe that this 
is a serious objection, or does he make it 
seriously ? I certainly cannot undertake 
to answer it seriously. As I have already 
said, this Bill is not a settlement of the 
land question, but it is a step towards it— 
it is a step towards the improvement of the 
tenant’s position—but neither would the 
Bill of last Session have been a settle- 
ment of the question, and of the two Bills, 
this one is infinitely a better measure. 
I do not say this in any desire to dis- 
parage the Bill of last year, but because 
I believe of the two Bills this is better to 
become law first. This Bill, if it becomes 
the law, will bring the means of im- 
provement within the reach of the tenant 
in the most tangible and encouraging 
form, and it offers every reasonable in- 
ducement to the landlord to co-operate 
with and encourage his tenantry. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that Irishmen 
were very glad to see their English friends, 
and to offer them such hospitality as was in 
their power, but they did not want to see 
English capitalists settle in that country. 
There were some in his own county, who 
had neither added to their own happiness nor 
that of those around them by settling in 
Ireland, and who, moreover, had not done 
much for the improvement of the land. 
What was wanted was a law to give the 
tenant security for the possession of the 
land as long as he was able to pay his rent, 
and until they got that the question would 
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not be settled. Now, he did not believe 
that the House of Commons wanted to 
settle this question at present, and it would 
not be till certain changes took place as 
to the parties occupying the two sides 
of the House that they could look for a 
reform. It was probable that when hon. 
Gentlemen now in opposition returned to 
power they would introduce a Bill not much 
better than the present; and that when 
the Conservative party after two or three 
such changes returned to office they would 
see the necessity of taking the initiative 
as they had done upon the Reform ques- 
tion. At present ninety-nine out of every 
100 of the tenants in Ireland were under 
the political control of their landlords. 
While this was the case there would never 
be any great improvement in Ireland ; 
but they should have Irish difficulties and 
Irish grievances Session after Session. 
The Bills before the House proposed to 
grant money to the Irish tenantry. There 
were an immense number of holdings in 
Ireland under £15 a year value ; and not 
one of the tenants would ever, in his opi- 
nion, come to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and ask for a shilling. The larger 
tenants had plenty of money of their own, 
and could till the land without the aid of 
public money. The grazing farmers wanted 
few buildings ; for many of them held the 
opinion that stock was better out of doors 
than indoors, If the Government could be 
induced to legislate for the people of Ire- 
land—by which he meant the people as 
distinguished from the landlords—he be- 
lieved that something like a settlement 
could be arrived at. The longer this settle- 
ment was delayed the more sweeping would 
be the change when it came. Last year 
the Reform proposition stopped at £7 ; 
now we were landed at household suffrage. 
In the same way, on this Irish question, 
the landlords had refused anything beyond 
tenure at will ; they refused the thirty-one 
years lease ; let this refusal be continued, 
and the landlords might find themselves 
landed in fixity of tenure, with their pro- 
perty turned into a ground rental. 

Mr. SYNAN: The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) 
has taunted the noble Lord the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland with his inconsistency, 
and for what he calls his communistic prin- 
ciples and violation of political economy, 
as understood when the hon. Gentleman was 
& young and ingenuous Member of this 
House fourteen years ago, ingenui vultus 
puer ingenuique padoris, For my part I 
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can see no violation of the principles of 
political economy in lending money to de- 
velop the agricultural industry of Ireland. 
I shall not taunt the noble Lord with his 
departure from the principles he so obsti- 
nately laid down last year in oppésition to 
the Tenant Bill; on the contrary, I con- 
gratulate the noble Lord upon his conver- 
sion, and only regret that it is only a half- 
hearted one, and that he stops half way to 
the principles he avowed in 1852, and of 
the head of his Government in 1845. In 
1845 Earl Derby (then Lord Stanley) 
brought in a Bill in the other House, after 
the Report on the Devon Commission was 
laid on the table, and although the present 
Bill follows the machinery of that Bill it 
departs from it upon the most important 
principle of notice for three classes of im- 
provements. In the Bill of 1845 Lord 
Derby permitted the tenants to make all 
the improvements without notice. He 
made no distinction between different 
classes of improvements as this Bill does. 
In defending his Bill and this principle of 
not requiring a notice to the landlord, Lord 
Stanley said— 

“ An absolute veto should not be given to land- 
lords upon any class of improvement.” 
And again— 


“ In well-managed estates such a veto may do 
no harm and it may be well to leave things alone, 
but this Bill is not intended for well-managed 
estates but for ill-managed estates.” 


And again he said— 


“ The tenant is entitled to have compensation 
by money if he is evicted, or to have a duration 
of his term.”—[See 3 Hansard, Ixxxi. 1142.] 


In my opinion there could not be a stronger 
condemnation of this Bill than the Bill and 


language of Lord Derby in 1845. I now 
come to the attempt of the same Govern- 
ment to deal with the question in 1852, 
and so far from standing upon the condi- 
tion of requiring notice of improvements 
the Bill contained clauses, giving compen- 
sation for past improvements made within 
twenty-five years. And I may be allowed 
to say that the principle of retrospective 
compensation rests upon the most impera- 
tive justice, the soundest reason, and the 
highest authority. The practice in Ireland 
was, and always has been, for the tenants 
to make the improvements. Surely both 
reason and practice demanded that the 
Legislature should have protected that 
property which the tenants created, not 
against the will, but by the tacit consent 
of the landlord. Why was the landlord 
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allowed to silently look on while the im- 
provements were made, and afterwards (if 
any difference occurred between him and 
his tenant) appropriate to himself the im- 
provements of the tenants? Would not such 
conduct be a violation of every principle of 
justice and fair dealing? And, yet, that 
has been done—nay, has been a practice, 
and the Judges of the Equity Courts in 
Ireland have been obliged to openly state 
from the bench, “that the law obliged 
them to administer injustice.” But there 
are other high authorities upon the subject, 
both Liberal and Conservative. Mr. Drum- 
mond, one of the wisest and most states- 
manlike officials that was ever connected 
with Ireland, speaking on this subject, 
said— 

“To trust to contracts to regulate future deal- 

ings is possible, while, for the past, it is evidently 
impossible.” 
Therefore legislation is more necessary for 
the past than for the future. Again, a 
noble Lord, not in favour of extreme views 
(Lord Dufferin), has said— 

“Unless the plist is first dealt with it will be 
impossible to come to a settlement with respect 
to the future.” 

And Lord Donoughmore, in defending the 
Bill of 1854, and the clauses in it giving 


retrospective compensation, said— 


“For various causes the landlords of Ireland 
had been in the habit of letting land simply and 


not farms whether something could not 
be done consistently with the rights of property 
to relieve this large class of persons in Ireland 
who had laid out their capital on bad titles.”— 
[3 Hansard, exxxi, 4.] 

Now, I ask the Government of Lord Derby 
why do they depart from the principle of 
the Bill of 1852? It must be on either of 
two grounds—namely, that the claims ex- 
isting in 1852 have been destroyed by evic- 
tion or by occupation for thirteen years, and 
that no claims have sprung up ever since. 
Now, as to the first, I do not think it will be 
contended on the part of landlords that 
they can equitably get rid of a just claim 
for compensation by eviction. And no 
person conversant with the subject can 
allege that thirteen years’ occupation will 
pay for what it would require an occupation 
of thirty-one years, or forty-one years, or 
sixty-one years, according to the character 
of the improvement to exhaust. And, as 
to the second reason, every person ac- 
quainted with Ireland knows that claims 
have sprung up since 1852. I will come 
by-and-bye to another important particular 
in which the present Bill departs from the 
Bill of 1852. I leave the yacillating con- 
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duct and inconsistent policy of Governments 
upon this subject, and come to the great 
and important consideration of the impera- 
tive necessity for the settlement of this 
question, if you are to have peace, order, 
and prosperity in Ireland. My arguments 
on that head will not be based on any 
observations of my own, although I have 
considered the matter with some care, but 
on the authority of public men who, under 
the sense of responsibility, and with full 
knowledge of the facts, have pronounced 
this deliberate opinion that a satisfactory 
settlement of the land question is the 
foundation of all attempts at beneficial 
legislation for Ireland. The Report of the 
Devon Commission pronounces the state 
of the tenant question in Ireland— 

“The foundation of almost all the evils by 
which the social condition of Ireland is disturbed, 
and to which is to be traced those feelings of mu- 
tual distrust which separate the classes of land- 
lord and tenant and prevents an united exertion 
for the common benefit.” 

That complaint has been repeated from 
1844 to the present time by every states- 
man who proposed to deal with this ques- 
tion. And yet, notwithstanding this unani- 
mous agreement of the necessity of settling 
the question, no real attempt (unless I may 
eall that of Lord Derby in 1852 and that 
of the late Government so) has been made 
for a satisfactory settlement of this all- 
important question. I must refer the 
House to the language of the noble- 
man who, under the late Government, 
filled the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Lord Kimberley—a man whose 
character for statesmanlike views and great 
abilities is not confined to this Empire. 
Before he went to Ireland his views, I 
believe, were opposed to any change in the 
relation of the laws of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. But when he went to that 
country and applied his strong intellect 
and full knowledge to the acquisition of the 
facts connected with the local condition of 
Ireland, what were his words? On his 
return from that country he thought it his 
duty to give to the House, of which he is 
so distinguished a Member, and to the Em- 
pire in which he filled so high an office, the 
results of his experience and of his observa- 
tion while Governor of Ireland. He says— 

“Tt is impossible for England to perform 
its duty towards Ireland as long as no attempt 
is made to deal with the important question of 
the tenure of land.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxiv. 2085.] 
And again— 

“Treland is a country with which English 
statesmen haye been singularly unsuccessful in 
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dealing. But if we can devise any measure by | 
which that country can be brought more into 
sympathy with the rest of the United Kingdom, 
by which we shall touch the hearts of the Irish 
ple—-which we have never yet touched—we 
shall add to the glory and strength of the Empire 
more than by any other measure we can possibly 
devise.” —[3 Hansard, elxxxiv. 2085.] 
And yet, notwithstanding the concurrent 
testimony of all statesmen, from Edmund 
Burke to Lord Kimberley, Parliament has 
been found unable to devise any measure 
to settle this question and bring Ireland 
more in harmony with the Empire. Is it 
any wonder that under such circumstances 
there should be discontent in Ireland? 
No ; but it would be a wonder if there was 
not discontent in that country. And there 
is universal discontent in Ireland, and that 
discontent is attributed by all classes—the 
farmer, the labourer, the shopkeeper, the 
clergyman—to the land question. They all 
argue thus:—Ireland is an agricultural 
country, and while the land question re- 
mains as it is and improvements are not 
encouraged and protected by the law, 

“ Want of employment will produce destitution, 
destitution turbulence, turbulence want of secu- 
rity, want of security want of capital, and want of 
capital want of employment.” 
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These words were used over twenty years 
ago by Mr. Nicholls, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the social condition of 
Ireland, and they are as true of her con- 
dition this day as they were then. Here 
is a complete circle of causes and effects 
mutually acting and re-acting upon each 
other, and all springing from the great 
original cause — the social condition of 
Ireland. Is it surprising that there 
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integrity of the Empire. I know it has 
been said by some persons who profess to 
be statesmen—and among others by the 
noble Lord who has brought in this Bill— 
that the land question has nothing to say 
to this state of things. I am sorry I can- 
not agree with such sanguine, and in my 
opinion, short-sighted persons ; and I think 
I will satisfy the House before I sit down 
that it is the cause—the original and con- 
tinuing cause—of the discontents that have 
culminated in Fenianism. Who are the 
Fenians, the real, active, energetic, trained 
and dangerous Fenians, who labour day 
and night to propagate their principles 
and their system? They are the returned 
emigrants. Who are the emigrants ? They 
are the agricultural population of Ireland 
who have been leaving Ireland at the rate 
of 120,000 a year since 1861, and at a 
much more rapid rate before that period. 
As long as you by your present system of 
land tenure in Ireland allow that emigra- 
tion to go on—you are increasing the 
ranks of the Fenians and propagating 
Fenianism. But I know itis said by some 
the land question is not the cause of emi- 
gration and that the late Returns of the 
number of civil bill ejectments in Ireland 
from 1860 to 1866 proves that. But the 
actual state of facts showed the contrary. 
According to these Returns there were 
14,086 notices under civil bill ejectments 
served from 1860 to 1866. Of these about 
8,778 were actually executed, making with 
719 haberes from the superior courts 9,479 
evictions actually executed. But as the 
proportion of decrees executed to the total 
evictions was as one to three, it would 





should be discontent in Ireland as long as 
the Government and Parliament of this 
Empire for the past twenty years have 
shown themselves either quite incapable of 
understanding the condition of Ireland, or 
quite unwilling to remedy the admitted 
grievances of that condition? The Govern- 
ment of the country stands inactive, or pro- 
poses such abortive measures as the pre- 
sent, while emigration goes on increasing, 
transferring the Irish population to Ame- 
rica, producing and increasing in that 
part of the world that anti-British feeling 
which exhibits itself in raids upon Canada, 
and attempts at insurrection in Ireland. I 
tell this House that as long as you do 
not dry up the source of this poisonous 
stream it will flow on, increased by tribu- 
taries that will swell into a mighty flood 
that may some day endanger the institu- 
tions under which we live, and dissolve the 








| follow that from 1860 to 1866, 28,491 
| families, comprising about 170,946 per- 
| sons, were dispossessed. This was about 
| one in four of the emigrants from Ireland 
| during the same period. If we allow the 
|} same proportion for the 2,376,157 redue- 
tion in the population of Ireland from 1844 
to 1861—and surely every person will ad- 
mit the proportion must have been aaa 
much greater—we have about 1,000,00 

reduction of our population in Ireland 
| actually produced by eviction alone, or 
directly from the operation of the land 
question. But there is another way in 
which we may arrive at a proximate re- 
; sult, that is, by the number of small 
| holdings that have disappeared in Ireland 





| since 1844. In 1841 there were 563,235 


| holdings from one to fifteen acres, and 
in 1864 only 258,405, or a reduction 
of 304,830 small holdings, containing a 
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population of over 1,500,000 persons. 
There has been, of course, an increase of 
holdings over thirty acres, but still, I 
think the result may be safely stated thus, 
—that 1,000,000 of the population of Ire- 
land has been actually evicted from land 
by the direct operation of the landlords since 
1841. I hope I have satisfied the House 
that it is not true, as often stated, that 
the reduction of the population in Ireland 
and the emigration from that country are 
not connected with this question; but that, 
on the contrary, a great part of that reduc- 
tion and emigration is the direct consequence 
of the present state of the land question. 
I now come to the present condition of the 
holdings in Ireland, and to the considera- 
tion whether this Bill is a practical settle- 
ment of the land question. There are at 
this moment the following holdings in Ire- 
land:—1 acre, 48,653; 1 to 5 acres, 
82,037 ; 5 to 15 acres, 176,368 ; 15 to 20 
acres, 136,578 ; 20 to 50 acres, 71,961 ; 
50 to 100 acres, 14,547; 100 to 500 
acres, 8,303. There are, consequently, 
307,028 holdings under 15 acres, 443,606 
under 30 acres, and only 156,576 holdings 
over 30 acres, that is only one-third. I 
assume that the remedy should be made 
co-extensive with the evil, and I ask what 
is the evil? You are not asked to legis- 
late for the large tenants alone—on the 
contrary, I have the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for saying that the evil is the 
emigration of the Irish agricultural popu- 
lation. The right hon. Gentleman has 
called that emigration a ‘‘ hemorrhage to 
which a styptic is to be applied,”’ since 
the use of those remarkable words the 
organs of the Government in lreland have 
been making political capital out of them, 
and they are placed at the head of all their 
articles. 1 hope that they will not turn 
out as “‘oracular”’ as other clap-trap re- 
sponses from the Treasury Bench. I de- 
ceive myself very much if I do not show 
to the satisfaction of the House that this 
Bill instead of being a styptic will become 
the application of a ‘lancet ’’ to increase 
the hemorrhage. No man is more con- 
versant with the subject than the noble 
Lord. No man knows the state of things 
in Ireland better. No Member of this 
House is more competent to prepare a 
proper Bill on the subject. It is the want 
of will, and not the want of ability, that 
prevents the noble Lord from bringing in 
a proper Bill. The noble Lord’s party in 
Ireland, from Lord Rosse down, do not 
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want to settle this question. The tenant- 
at-will system is to be maintained, and to 
be maintained for political reasons. Now 
I ask the noble Lord this fair question—For 
whom, for what class of tenants does he 
intend this Bill? For the small class ? 
They will not and cannot avail themselves 
of it. For the large class? They do not 
want it, and will not have it in its present 
condition. I have their authority for say- 
ing so. I hold in my hand resolutions in 
which they repudiate and reject it as worse 
even than the present system. This Bill 
cannot protect the small tenants under 
fifteen acres, and under thirty acres, who 
want protection, and it turns the farmers 
in Ireland of over thirty acres into stewards 
without the wages of stewards. I repeat, 
that any Bill on this subject must be made 
applicable to the present race of tenants 
in Ireland. That principle I hold to be 
an A BC political axiom. Is this Bill 
applicable to the present race of tenants in 
Ireland? Let us see. This Bill contains 
three classes of provisions — first, that 
tenants may apply to the Commissioners 
of Public Works for loans to be appointed 
under the Act by memorial. Commissioner 
may accept or reject, and if he accepts, 
the work is to go on under his superintend- 
ance and inspection, and if he approves of 
the work done he may give a certificate 
charging the form with the loan at 5 per 
cent for thirty-five years to be paid by the 
tenant. Second. If the tenant wishes to 
make the improvement at his own expense 
he may also apply by memorial, and if the 
commissioner approves, he may grant a 
certificate as in the former case. Thirdly. 
Neither the tenant nor commissioner can 
make or sanction improvements, first, to 
make fences ; second, to make farm roads; 
third, or to build, re-build, or to enlarge 
farm holdings. Now, I ask the noble 
Lord this simple question. Will any of 
the tenants under fifteen acres apply under 
this Bill, or if they did or could would the 
commissioner approve of the memorial ? 
The noble Lord is more ignorant of the 
class of tenants I mention, if he answers 
in the affirmative, than I believe him to 
be. Nay, I ask, will any of the tenants 
under thirty acres do so? The noble Lord 
knows well that they will not. What is 
the number of these tenants? 404,606, 
or two-thirds of the entire of the tenants 
of Ireland. Thus you exclude by your 
Bill the very people for whom legislation 
is most necessary, and their number is 
two-thirds of the whole tenantry of Ireland. 
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Could there be a greater condemnation of 
this Bill? Again, I ask, will the tenants 
between thirty acres and fifty acres apply 
by memorial under this Act? I distinctly 
say no. And what is their number? 
71,961 :—so that the only class of tenants 
this Bill would practically apply to would 
be the 70,000 tenants of fifty acres and 
upwards—that is, one-seventeenth of all 
the tenants in Ireland, and the very class 
that are independent, and do not want, and 
will not have such a lawas this. But sup- 
pose the fifty acre tenant does apply under 
this Act, what will be the consequence ? 
He wants to drain twenty acres of his 
farm, and asks for £150, the work is done 
in two or three years; for the three or 
four first years, during which the tenant is 
obliged to pay the rent-charge, the work 
does not pay. At the end of that period 
the farm becomes more valuable, perhaps 
one-half, perhaps one-third. The tenant 
is a tenant-at-will; the landlord is a bad 
and hard landlord, or falls out with his 
tenant, and he says to the tenant, “ 1 must 
get an increase of rent or the farm ; ’’ and 
he compels the tenant under the 11th sec- 
tion to apply to the commissioner to buy 
the rent-charges. Thus he gets possession 
without paying 1s., and has only to pay 
the residue of the rent-charge for the resi- 
sidue of thirty-five years. This I calla pre- 
mium on eviction. Is this the styptic of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? I call it a 
new way of increasing the hemorrhage and 
depopulating Ireland. But, it will be said, 
no landlord of any character will do so? 
I answer in the words of Lord Derby in 
1845—** We are not making laws against 
good landlords, but against bad landlords ” 
If this Bill became law in its present 
condition, and if the tenantry of Ireland 
availed themselves of it (as they will not) 
the effect would be to get rid of all the 
holders of fifteen acres, and consolidate 
farms. I say and repeat, the effect would 
be to get rid of 307,628 holdings, or from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 of people, the very 
number Lord Rosse says must be got rid 
of. But there is no fear of such a conse- 
quence, for I tell the noble Lord this Bill 
never will become law in its present shape, 
or, if it does, it will be just as worthless 
as the Bill of 1860; for the Irish tenants 
will not have it. If the noble Lord is sin- 
cere; if he is in earnest upon this subject ; 
if he is honestly disposed to settle this 
question, let him introduce a clause that 
the tenant shall not be disturbed for the 
thirty-five years during which he is paying 
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the original rent. Why should not the 
tenant remain in possession while he is re- 
ceiving the value and paying the costs of the 
improvement? If the noble Lord does 
what I ask him, I promise him that his 
Bill will not only pass, but be received with 
gratitude, and universally adopted and 
acted upon by the Irish people. Oh! what 
a change would come over the face of the 
country if the tenants were allowed to 
spend the £17,000,000 now locked up 
in the joint-stock banks, and expend it 
on the improvement of their farms which 
they were to occupy for the term during 
which they were paying the rent-charge 
under this Bill. If asked, what do I pro- 
pose? I answer, turn this into a Tenure 
Bill as well as a Compensation Bill. This 
great question involving the prosperity— 
nay, the lives of a great portion of the 
Irish people, cannot be settled by a one- 
sided measure—you must make it com- 
plete. Protect the tenant in his occupa- 
tion, or give him compensation, but do not 
give a compensation that will be an induce- 
ment to the landlord and a power in his 
hand to deprive the tenant of his farm or 
compel him to emigrate. I tell the House 
that the interests of the Empire demand 
that there should be a stop put to further 
emigration from Ireland. And I call upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to make good his words. 
Let him not— 
“ Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 

When I say that this question cannot be 
settled unless you deal with the subject of 
tenure I speak from high authority. I have 
the authority of the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Lord Derby, in 1845, said— 

“ The tenant is entitled to have compensation 
by money if evicted, or to have a duration of his 
term.” 

O’Connell (who knew the condition of the 
Irish tenantry perhaps better than any 
other man) said, in 1846— 

“ The tenant should have the full value of his 
labour and improvements unless he gets a renewed 
lease.” 

And again, speaking on the Bill of 1846— 

“The attempt ought to be made to give the 
occupiers fixity of tenure by lease, words fre- 
quently assailed, but implying what was most de- 
sirable to accomplish for Ireland.” 

But I require no authority for such a pro- 
position ; it is the unanimous opinion of 
the Irish people-—it is the universal voice: 
of that nation demanding from this House 
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the liberty and right of living in their 
native land. I beseech the House to be 
no longer deaf to that voice. I eall upon 
them in the name, and in the interest of 
this great Empire, to arrest the tide of 
emigration, and disloyalty, and disaffection 
that is bearing away the Irish race from 
that island which is bound to England by 
the golden link of the Crown, but which this 
House is bound to connect with England 
by the ties that spring from the heart, 
the bonds that are formed by a com- 
mon interest, a common prosperity, and 
acommon glory. I have endeavoured to 
show to this House the nature of the 
measure that is demanded for the settle- 
ment of this question. I have proved by 
the Bills of former Governments, and the 
authority of the statesman who is at the 
head of the present Government, that the 
Bill is defective, illusory, and in some re- 
spects full of danger. I have taken no 
party view—I have spoken from my know- 
ledge of the state of things in Ireland and 
of the character of the measure that is 
required to settle this question. Nobody 


knows better than the noble Lord tie 
Chief Secretary that I have a right to 
speak upon this question, and that I speak 
with a certain degree of authority. On 


the last oceasion I addressed this House 
upon the Tenant Bill of the late Govern- 
ment, I expressed my opinion freely, fully, 
and impartially. Nullius addictus in verba 
jurare magistri. I am supported by the 
authority of a great statesman in saying, 
‘* that the laws that are not backed by the 
general conscience of the community can 
have no permanent effect,”’ and I now tell 
this House that this Bill in its present 
shape is not backed by the conscience of 
the Irish people for whom it is intended, 
and can therefore have no permanent 
effect. 

Mr. POLLARD - URQUHART said, 
that this question had been discussed for 
upwards of twenty years in that House, 
and though different Governments had ex- 
pressed themselves ready to stand or fall 
by other questions in which the Irish people 
felt little sympathy, few had been willing 
to stake their existence as an Administra- 
tion on a matter like the present, which 
was deeply interesting to the people of 
Ireland, and he hoped that like the 
Reform Bill, which had been only sixteen 
years upon the carpet, it would at last 
come to be treated independently of party 
considerations. He had learnt by expe- 
rience to take whatever was acceptable in 
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any Bill irrespective of what party it came 
from, though the measure itself might not 
contain all that he could have desired ; and, 
after carefully studying the present Bill, he 
must say that, though it would not form a 
settlement of the question, it contained a 
great many elements of good. Besides 
enabling tenants to make improvements 
by the aid of a loan from the Government, 
it is also provided that compensation should 
be given them for certain improvements 
made by themselves without the consent 
of the landlord. That provision was 6 
great step in advance. He hoped the 
noble Lord would consent somewhat to 
extend the period of charge beyond thirty- 
five years for houses. In Scotland there 
existed machinery by which landlords were 
enabled to borrow money to build houses 
and make a perpetual charge on the land ; 
and if the noble Lord would consent to 
engraft such a principle on this Bill, 
altered so as to allow tenants to avail 
themselves of it with the consent of their 


| landlords, he would confer a great benefit 


on the farmers of Ireland, and make 
this measure go much further towards 
a final settlement of the question. The 
building of a house, for instance, was 
an improvement which not only involved 
labour, but an actual expenditure of money, 
and a tenant would hardly be justified in 
laying out money in building a house for 
which his family would lose all claim to 
compensation at the end of thirty-five years, 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
had said a great deal about the encourage- 
ment of leases; and he believed if they 
were more general the solution of the 
question would be much more easy ; but 


| he doubted whether it was altogether wise 


to mix up the two subjects, because the 
benefits contemplated by the Bill were for 
those who had not the security of leases. 
But that, after all, was a matter to be con- 
sidered in Committee. He believed the 
more this question was considered, the 
more it would be found that so far from 
their interests being antagonistic, when 
landlords gave to their tenants such a secu- 
rity as induced them to improve, it would 
be found quite as beneficial to the one as 
to the other. 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON said, although 
this Bill had not created much excitement, 
or any great enthusiasm, it would, if 
passed, be the means of effecting great 
changes of a novel and very important 
character ; and he considered it the duty 
of the House to take care that those 
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changes were unaccompanied with any vio- 
lent or dangerous innovations. It was with 
very great regret that in this matter, to a 
certain extent, he must differ from his noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and any support he could give the Bill 
must be contingent on the assurance he 
received from him, or some other Member 
of the Government, that the improvements 
alluded to in Clause 7 should be/placed on 
one uniform basis, and that the Cofmmis- 
sioner should grant no certificate if the 
landlord continued to object to any of the 
six several heads enumerated in the Inter- 
pretatiun Clause, But he was not so san- 
guine as to entertain the belief that, even 
if the Bill passed, there was any chance of 
preventing further agitation in Ireland 
upon the subject. There were those who 
would be content with no reasonable or 
rational settlement short of the confis- 
eation of all proprietary rights, and who 
looked to the possession of the soil, whe- 
ther through Fenian or other agencies, 
without the control of the landlord or 
any acknowledgment of their title even 
in the shape of rent. To such no legis- 
lation would be acceptable or satisfactory; 
and this spirit was at the root of all Irish 
disorganization and discontent. He had 
no complaint to make of the tone of the 
Irish Members; but he could not for one 
moment sanction or encourage any such 
wild views as consistent with rational le- 
gislation on the question. He trusted that 
Parliament would not consent to any arbi- 
trary pressure on landlords, or to the with- 
drawal from them of that authority and 
control which were necessary for the man- 
agement of their estates. Permissive te- 
nant right as existing in Ulster had, in his 
opinion, been productive of great advan- 
tage both to tenant and landlord, and sorry 
should he be to see it limited either in 
practice or by legislation, and it was very 
seldom that in changes of tenancy any 
case of grievance was either authenticated 
or substantiated. He did not collect from 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
whether his proposal meant to provide 
compulsorily for leases ; if so, he certainly 
could not join him in advocating conces- 
sion to that effect. He must, however, 
express his decided preference for the sys- 
tem of tenure that existed in Scotland, 
where short leases of nineteen and twenty- 
one years were given direct to the te- 
nant. He believed that was the best ar- 
rangement that could be made between 
the two parties, and afforded sufficient 
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opportunity for realizing all the solid im- 
provements made at the tenant’s expense. 
The real cause why this system had not 
been extended to Ireland was the minute 
subdivision of land into small farms, and 
the inability of landlords to undertake the 
erection and maintenance of such buildings 
as would be subsidiary to the present sys- 
tem. He was once much struck by the 
observation of an eminent Divine, well 
known in Belfast, who proposed to settle 
the question of tenant right in two words, 
and those magic syllables were — “ give 
leases.” He hoped that the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Galway was 
founded on the principle of voluntary 
leases ; he should willingly give his ad- 
herence to the principles of the Bill, 
provided the alterations embodied in 
the Amendments of his hon. Colleague 
(Sir Frederick Heygate) were introduced. 
These, he thought, would correct any 
seeming injustice in the Bill. Still, he 
did not anticipate that it would become 
widely operative. He hoped to receive 








such assurances from the noble Lord 
as would enable him to consider the 
principle of the Bill an honest and trust- 
worthy one; and under such circumstances, 
but under these circumstances only, he 
should hope to see its future progress 
steady and secure, and its enactment 
accomplished. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he wished 
to correct a mistake into which the hon, 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) had 
inadvertently fallen in erroneously attri- 
buting the saying that Fenianism could 
not exist in Ireland when butter was £4 
the firkin to Mr. James O’Connell. That 
opinion, so far from having been expressed 
by Mr. J. O’Connell, had given him con- 
siderable annoyance. He gathered from the 
course pursued by the Government in this 
Bill either that they were incapable of 
dealing with the land question, or that 
they would not deal with it, or that the 
land question was understood neither by 
the Irish people nor by the Government, 
and that it neither could nor would be the 
subject of legislation. If Her Majesty’s 
Government meant to avow their incapacity 
or their want of inclination to deal with the 
Irish land question, he would not dispute 
the accuracy of that avowal or censure 
their candour. If, however, the Govern- 
ment, by declaring that this Bill did not 
attempt to deal with the land question, 
meant to convey to the House the impres- 
sion that there was no such question as 
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the land question, or that that phrase had 
no well defined meaning, they were en- 
tirely wrong. In his opinion, however, the 
Bill dealt in a large manner with the land 
question. That question consisted of two 
distinct parts which, although closely re- 
lated, were not necessarily contained the 
one in the other, and could be dealt with 
separately. The first and infinitely the 
most important concerned the improvement 
of the condition of the people who dwelt 
upon the land, and that portion of the 
subject was left untouched by the present 
Bill. The second related to the mere im- 
provement of the soil. The latter was the 
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portion of the land question with which | 
| tial to the prosperity of Ireland. No more 


the Bill proposed to deal. Her Majesty’s 
Government were evidently of opinion that 
the occupiers had no right to a permanent 
interest in the land, and they brought in a Bill 
founded upon the preposterous assumption 
that although the tenants would have no 
permanent interest in the land they would 


invest their savings and their labour in its | 


improvement. Tenants would soon learn 
that the Bill offered them no security for 
the capital it proposed to lend them for 
the purpose of improving the land. What 


security had they that as soon as the im- 
provements were effected their rents would 


not be raised, if they were not at once 
evicted ? Depend upon it if the Bill were 
passed it would soon become a dead letter, 
as none of the occupiers would care to 
avail themselves of its provisions. The 
Bill would lead the House to suppose that 
the real and sole want of the Irish tenants 
was want of capital, whereas their real 
and sole want was security for their capital 


when invested in the improvement of | 


the soil. If the Irish tenants believed that 
they would be enriching themselves instead 
of somebody else, they would soon show 
that they lacked neither capital nor energy. 
The framers of the Bill, in effect, said to 
the tenants, ‘‘ We are aware of your posi- 
tion—we know your landlord can turn you 
out, and we are resolved that he shall have 
that power as long as he thinks proper ; 
but as we are anxious that the land shall 
be brought into a high state of cultivation, 
we will lend you money by which you will 
be enabled to till, and drain, and fence, 
and clear your land more effectually, and 
when you have worked and strained every 
nerve to enable you to repay the principal 
and interest of the sum we have lent you 
we shall be unable to tell you that your 
condition has been in any way improved ; 
but this we can tell you—your farms will 
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be more valuable to your landlords than 
they were before ; they will bring a higher 
rent, and they will realize a larger sum in 
the Incumbered Estates Court.” Such 
was the anxiety of the occupiers to obtain 
some security for the possession of their 
farms that they would gladly borrow under 
this Bill if by doing so they could obtain 
for their tenure even a moderate amount 
of stability. No tenants, however, could 
avail -themselves of the provisions of the 
Bill without the consent of their landlords; 
and therefore they could not avail them- 
selves of the measure in order to defeat or 
restrain the system of eviction which Her 
Majesty’s Government held to be so essen- 


unjust charge could be brought against 
the Bill than to say that it endangered the 
rights of the landlords; because it left both 
the landlords and tenants in their present 
position, as it left the latter in complete 
dependence upon the former for everything 
that made life desirable. The Bill held out 
to oceupiers that which they would accept 
if they were utterly blind to their own 





interests, seeing that by borrowing the 
money to improve their landlord’s property 
they would be merely increasing the rent 
they had to pay. He thought it ought to 
be clear to the House that such an attempt 
to deal with Irish farmers as if they were 
mere labourers was as unjust as it was 
shortsighted. There was not a single 
clause in the Bill on which a man of busi- 
ness or sense could rest his expectation of 
an adequate return. The Bill might be 
useful to tenants who had leases ; but in 
Ireland leases to tenants were rare and 
could not be taken into account in con- 
sidering the general effect of the Bill on 
the state of Ireland. It was impossible 
that the Bill could lead to the results an- 
ticipated by those who advocated it. The 
improvement of the land and the improve- 
ment of those who dwelt upon it were in- 
separable questions. Without the assist- 
ance of occupiers the land could not be 
improved, and the occupiers would not aid 
in any improvement unless it was made 
clear to them that they must be substan- 
tially benefited by these improvements. If 
they improved the condition of the people 
—if they gave occupiers a certainty of 
tenure and placed them beyond the caprice 
of landlords, they would soon bring their 
holdings into a high state of cultivation, 
and distrust and disaffection would dis- 
appear in Ireland. The great obstacle that 





had thwarted all their attempts at legisla- 
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tion on this question was tenancy-at-will. 
Sweep that away, and a new state of 
things would spring up. Tenancy-at-will 
had been an impassable barrier between 
the wisdom of Parliament and the 
wants of the people, for whatever Acts 
Parliament in its wisdom might have 
passed there was between Parliament and 
the people a power which virtually para- 
lysed their action. How could they won- 
der at the disturbance and discontent of 
Ireland when the whole fabric of Irish so- 
ciety rested on the unstable foundation of 
tenancy-at-will? In a nation of tenants- 
at-will men could not be said to have either 
a home ora country. He was convinced 
that before any improvement could be 
effected in the condition of the people it 
would be necessary to abolish tenancy-at- 
will, and to substitute in its place security 
‘of tenure. What was wanted was a sim- 
ple Bill which would effect that object. 
Nothing short of it would satisfy the Irish 
tenant, tranquillize the country, stimulate 
industry, or place Ireland in the road to 
prosperity. As it was, the Irish tenant 
felt that under no circumstances could his 
position be a worse one, and he, as a na- 
tural consequence, anxiously locked to the 
possibility of any change. He could not 
but regard the present state of the land 
question in Ireland with alarm, and he 
earnestly trusted that the House would 
deal with this subject justly and courage- 
ously. He should, on the present occasion, 
give his vote in favour of the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Galway, 
feeling that that Amendment, at all events, 
pointed in the right direction. 

Mr. PIM said, he yielded to none in his 
conviction of the importance of this ques- 
tion to Ireland. 
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years in a larger proportion than the Roman 
Catholic tenantry. It was poor satisfac- 
tion to know that the evils which this Bill 
proposed to remedy were complained of by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics alike, 
still it was pleasing to reflect that the ques- 
tion was not a religious one. He did not 
believe that the interest of the landlord 
and the interest of the tenant were an- 
tagonistic. The land laws stood greatly in 
need of revision, and if that were done in 
a proper spirit, the position both of the 
landlords and of the tenants would be im- 
proved, and at the same time the condition 
of the country would be improved. He 
expected that the course which would even- 
tually be taken would be one which would 
give a legal recognition to the rights of the 
tenants, and which would also afford in- 
creased facilities for maintaining the rights 
of the landlord. Some had objected to 
this Bill on the ground that it was special 
legislation ; but that objection would not 
stand. The Montgomery Act was a case 
of special legislation for Scotland, and it 
had worked well for nearly 100 years. 
Another case of special legislation for 
Scotland was the Bill brought in by the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire, with respect to the Game Laws, which 
proposed to give tenants a right to recover 
compensation for damage to their crops 
from the increase of rabbits, hares, and 
game on their farms. That was special 
legislation ; but certainly he did not object 
to it. One of the two Bills introduced by the 
noble Lord was based upon the Scotch sta- 
tute—the Montgomery Act—to which he 
had already referred, but it was not nearly so 
liberal ; and he should prefer to extend the 
operation of that Act to Ireland rather 


It was, in fact, a question | than adopt the measure of the noble Lord. 


of much greater interest to the people of | At the same time, he thought that the 


Ireland than the question of Reform was | 
He did not} 
think he was in the least exaggerating the | 
ease when he said that nineteen-twentieths | 
of the population of that country felt that | 


to the people of England. 


the laws relating to land were unjust in 
principle and injurious in their operation to 
the public welfare. It was not a question 
between Catholic and Protestant. The 
majority of the complaints which he re- 
ceived emanated from Protestants, and, in 
his opinion, the Protestant tenantry of Ire- 
land had suffered more than the Roman 
Catholic tenantry; but the Protestant 
tenantry did not talk so much about it. 
The Protestant tenantry in the South of 
Ireland had diminished within the last fifty 





noble Lord had, by the introduction of these 
Bills, done service to the land question in 
Ireland. With respect to the Bill now be- 
fore them —the Tenants Improvements 
Bill—he did not think it would meet the 
requirements of the Irish land question ; 
but still, if certain changes were made in 
it, which he hoped to see introduced in 
Committee, he thought it would be a good 
and useful measure. The hon. Member for 
Tralee had shown in a very striking manner 
some of the objections to the provisions of 
the Bill ; and the principal one was that 
there was no security for the tenant. He 
scarcely saw how the Bill could be made 
to work properly unless the security of a 
lease was given to the tenant. So strong 
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did this objection appear to Mr. Caird, who 
might be considered an authority ou the 
question, that he proposed, where the 
tenant had no lease, that the Legislature 
should secure him one for thirty-four years, 
while the loan from the Government was 
in the course of being re-paid. If some 
such arrangement were not come to there 
could be no doubt that the tenant would 
run the risk of having his rent raised ac- 
cording to the improvements effected. But, 
notwithstanding these objections, he hoped 
that the Bill would be read a second time, 
and that nothing would interfere with its 
passing into law. It would benefit only a 
small proportion of the tenantry of Ireland, 
but he was not sure that it would not bene- 
fit a large proportion of the land of Ire- 
land, and he was sure that the land could 
not be improved without its producing 
a reflex operation upon those who tilled 
the land. He had received a letter from 
a tenant farmer, who said— 
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“TI hope the Bill will be in some points 
amended, but not defeated, and I shall feel it a 
great loss if, by a change of Government or other- 
wise, the Bill should be let drop. There are four 
or five persons, including myself, in this neigh- 
bourhood who would at once act upon it,” 


The writer went on to express his opinion 
that it was, 

** With the middle and higher, but not with the 
lower, class of farmers that the Bill would be 
useful,” 

Whether the person from whose letter he 
had quoted held a lease or not he was un- 
able to say, but he lived under a landlord 
in whom he placed great confidence, and 
under whose family he and his predecessors 
had held the same farm for more than 200 
years. To the other Bill introduced by 
the noble Lord—the Land Improvement 
and Leasing Bill—several objections might 
be urged. Thus, the 13th clause enabled 
the successor to a property to call for a 
re-examination of what had taken place at 
the instance of the limited owner, even 
though an annuity might have been granted. 
To him it seemed that whatever inquiry 
took place in the first instance, and espe- 
cially where an annuity had been granted, 
should be final. Again, with regard to the 
time allowed, it was scarcely to be supposed 
that any person would spend his own money 
and be satisfied with a twenty-five years’ 
annuity, when he could borrow money from 
the Treasury and be allowed thirty-five 
years for re-payment. Another objection 
was that a limited owner was to be bound 
to have the consent of his successor before 
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he could grant a lease in certain cases, 
Within whatever limits the ostensible pro- 
prietor could legitimately act, he ought to be 
at liberty todo so without any necessity for 
consulting the successor or any third party, 
otherwise the tenant could never be certain 
that he was getting a valid lease, or that 
all legal formalities had been complied 
with. The principle of both the Bills in- 
troduced by the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland he believed to be 
sound ; and he thought with certain modi- 
fications they were likely to prove useful to 
the country. But they should be freed - 
from some of the difficulties that at present 
surrounded their working ; and with that 
object he appealed to the noble Lord to 
allow them both to be referred to a Select 
Committee. The Montgomery Act was 
passed for Scotland nearly 100 years ago, 
and on looking at that Act he found that 
every important clause was introduced with 
a preamble which ran thus :—‘* Whereas, 
such an improvement will be beneficial to 
the public.” That was the true point of 
view to look at these matters—to be guided 
not so much by the interest of the landlord 
or even of the tenant, but by the interests 
of the community at large. It was as 
much a matter of equity to recognise the 
rights of the landlords as those of the 
tenants. But hitherto legislation had not 
respected the rights of the tenants; and 
the only way in which lawyers could protect 
the tenant was to throw difficulties in the 
way of enforcing the legal rights of the land- 
lord, so that, in point of fact, the operation 
of the law was injurious to both. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he felt it his painful duty to oppose 
the present Bill; but he would not do 
so on the ground taken by the hon. 
Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford), for he 
felt that any one who held the difficult and 
responsible office of Irish Secretary in such 
times as the present might well be allowed 
to change his mind. For his part he gave 
the noble Lord the present Chief Secretary 
every credit for sincerity, and he believed 
he had brought forward this measure with 
a sincere desire to benefit the people of 
Ireland ; but the noble Lord could hardly 
expect those who supported his Resolution 
of last year to be ready with equal facility 
to follow him in the course he was now 


In a case of this kind it required 
the strongest reasons to induce him to 
support a measure which appeared to him 
to be destructive of the rights of property, 
by allowing one man to carry out improve- 


taking. 
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ments on another person’s property without 
that other person’s consent. Disguise the 
matter as they might—and the noble Lord 
had shown great skill in doing so—still the 
fact remained that these improvements 
were to be made without the Jandlord’s 
consent. If this proposition were agreed 
to—if the landlord was to be put aside with 
respect to one class of improvements, why 
should he not be put aside with respect to 
all others? If Parliament allowed the 
tenant, by this Bill, to borrow money for 
drainage without the consent of his land- 
lord, next year the demand would be made 
for the extension of that power to the case 
of other improvements. He was one who 
admitted the necessity of stopping the emi- 
gration from Ireland, which he regarded as 
one of the greatest evils that could be- 
fall a country; but it did not appear to him 
that this Bill was calculated to effect that 
desirable object. He had looked carefully 
at the Bill, with every desire to improve 
it, and he had put several Amendments on 
the paper, but the more he looked at it the 
more he was convinced that it was not only 
objectionable in principle, but also that it 
was one the working of which would be im- 
practicable. If it were passed, he was sure 
it would remain a dead letter. The sub- 
ject was not one to be approached in the 
spirit of party or political feeling, but should 
be dealt with in a spirit of compromise. 
The first improvement named in the Bill 
was draining. Why draining should be 
left to the tenant, however, he did not 
understand, because in England if draining 
were so left it was usually done badly. Nor 
could he understand the provisions of the 
Bill with respect to reclaiming land. No 
doubt that was often well done under a just 
landlord, who took care that the tenant was 
compensated either in money or by length 
of tenure, but it sometimes happened that 
mountain land was reclaimed which had 
better been left in its original state. The 
Bill was to be carried out by the Commis- 
sioners, and an enormous staff of those 
officials would be required if there was to be 
no limit as to the size of the farm in respect 
of which application was to be made; be- 
cause, according to the noble Lord, there 
were 608,869 holdings in Ireland. If, on 
the other hand, the House did what he 
thought would be right, and limited the 
applications to farms of over £50, as there 
were only 35,955 holdings which came 
under that category, and as there would 
be a further deduction in respect of lands 


on which money had already been borrowed 
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for. draining, the operation of the Bill would 
be infinitesimal. Again, as to the main- 
tenance of the improvements, how was it 
possible in an immense number of small 
farms to ascertain what extent of depreci- 
ation had taken place? He thought that 
any endeavour to come at the fact would 
create endless ill-feeling between landlord 
and tenant. Clause 14 of the Bill referred 
to the compensation to the tenant for 
labour. This in many cases would be very 
proper; on the other hand, there was great 
liability to abuse. He wished to know 
what was to be done in case it should turn 
out that a small farm was not able to repay 
the money advanced on it? Was it to be 
sold out of the middle of an estate? If 
not, was the Treasury to lose the advance ? 
They had heard of the success of the small 
farm system in Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium ; and it was argued that this 
system acted as a check upon emigration ; 
but it should be remembered that in all 
those countries there was industrial oc- 
eupation for the people apart from the 
cultivation of their farms. It was impos- 
sible for landlords in Ireland to act upon a 
general principle in erecting farm buildings, 
in consequence of the inevitable consolida- 
tion of small farms, the result of an increase 
in prices. In his opinion, the best plan 
was to let the landlords and the tenants 
settle their arrangements between them- 
selves, without giving the landlord any 
special advantages. He should simply have 
the remedy of any other creditor. The 
prosperity of Ireland had everything to do 
with this ery about the land question; a 
bad harvest gave fresh impetus to the agi- 
tation upon the subject, but the best way 
was to deal with the interests of Ireland on 
general principles; it was by promoting 
the general prosperity of Ireland and not 
by lending money on small farms that the 
question could be brought to a satisfactory 
solution. The largest portion of the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland were the la- 
bourers ; but the House had heard nothing 
of them. As to the question of leases, he 
did not believe that the granting of them 
would enable landlords to obtain higher 
rents than they at present received, Not 
long ago, indeed, the whole of Ireland was 
under lease, and the consequence was sub- 
letting and bad farming in every direction. 
Irish landlords were always spoken of as if 
they were devoid of common sense because 
they had not adopted the Scotch system of 
nineteen years, or anything of the kind. 
With regard to leases of thirty-two years, 
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they would long before their expiry be con- 
verted into perpetuities, and the example 
of the Bishop’s lands would be followed. 
In his opinion a system of leases for ten 
years or thereabouts would be best suited 
for Ireland ; for he concurred in what had 
been stated that evening to the effect that 
it would be a good thing if Irish tenants had 
a permanent interest in the land. That 
and a system of equitable agreements in 
writing between landlord and tenant would 
probably meet the requirements of the case. 
He hoped the noble Lord (Lord Naas) 
would withdraw his Bill, which had met 
with no support on either side of the House. 
The passing of such a measure would have 
the effect of driving capital away from the 
country. Hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
on this subject seemed to forget how im- 
mensely trade had been developed in Bel- 
fast and other parts of the North of Ireland; 
that coal could be imported from England, 
and that there was any amount of water 
power for the establishment of manufac- 
tures. They seemed to forget that the 
climate was favourable for other industries. 
Ireland should not be treated as if it could 
only be an agricultural country. Why, 
around Belfast the number of spindles in the 
flax trade had doubled within the last few 
years. The country ought to depend not 
upon agriculture alone, but on those other 
industries which had made other nations 
great and rich. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the position 
of the several parts of Ireland in respect 
of the relations of landlord and tenant 
were very different. If tenant right existed 
in the South and South-West as it did in 
the North the necessity for legislation on the 
subject would be very much restricted, 
The hon. Baronet who had just addressed 
the House (Sir Frederick Heygate) had 
referred to the dangerous position of society 
in Ireland at the present time. Now, it 
was precisely because discontent was widely 
prevalent that he ventured to appeal to his 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Naas) not to 
give up the Bill, but to assent to the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for Galway. 
The state of the country was most dan- 
gerous, and discontent prevailed in three 
parts of Ireland. One section—a small 
and insignificant one—placed no trust in 
Parliament, and were determined to resort 
to physical foree. Another section repre- 
senting the intelligence of the West and 
South-West of Ireland, feeling discontented 
with their position, trusted to the promises 
of Parliament made for twenty-one years 
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by successive Governments. The discontent 
of the South-West had its rise in the inse- 
curity of tenure. Tenants-at-will felt no 
security that they would be left in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The statement of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Frederick Heygate) 
as to leases being formerly granted in Ire- 
land was not altogether correct, the fact 
being that the country was divided among 
middle men who had long leases, and who 
let out the land to the actual occupiers of 
the soil. The system of tenancies-at-will 
had been condemned by Lord Macartney, 
Edmund Burke, Arthur Young, and other 
eminent men; and the Devon Commission 
reported that one of the principal evils they 
had to complain of was want of proper 
tenure. The hon. Member for Maldon 
(Mr. Sandford) had remarked that people 
got on very well in England without leases, 
and asked why it was that they were consi- 
dered necessary in Ireland. Now, hon. Gen- 
tlemen should bear in mind that there was 
a great difference between tenants-at-will 
in the two countries. In the first place, 
improvements effected by landlords in Eng- 
land were not effected by the landlords 
in Ireland; and secondly, there was not 
in Ireland that community of feeling and 
mutual trust between landlords and their 
tenants which was so general in England. 
The tenant in Ireland was in the position 
of a gentleman who went to hire an un- 
furnished house, and set about painting it. 
Would any wise man proceed to spend 
money to any extent upon an unfurnished 
house without a lease ? Lord Rosse, writ- 
ing on this subject, had said— 


“Landlords in Ireland do not give leases to 
their tenants on account of political differences 
between them. They wish to keep their tenants 
under subjection. The apprehensions of landlords 
as to the effects of giving leases are not unreason- 
able; and, so long as those apprehensions exist, 
landlords will be reluctant to give leases, 


This passage struck at the root of the 
objection to giving leases in Ireland. The 
Rev. Dr. Moriarty, the Roman Catholie 
Bishop of Kerry, said— 

‘« Why leases are not given is not a matter of 
speculation, but a fact. They are withheld in 
order to concentrate political power in the land- 
lord, and to annul the elective franchise ; and this 
is done for the further purpose of maintaining the 
ascendancy of which the centre and the support is 
the Established Church, and which is fast em- 
bracing the whole social system.” 

He was not raising the question of the 
Established Church, but he was showing 
that there were reasons other than those 
connected with the land which prevented 
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landlords giving leases. He hoped the 
Government would explain whether their 
objection to the Resolution was founded 
upon an idea that it in any way touched 
the rights of property. It did not propose 
to interfere with contracts ; it left landlords 
and tenants free to make them; and all 
that it proposed was that when there was 
no written contract that which should be 
presupposed to exist by law was that which 
would be for the benefit of society in Ire- 
land—namely, a lease for whatever period 
might be considered best. This would only 
be analogous to the law disposing of the 
property of a person who died intestate in 
the manner which the State deemed best 
for the good of society. He warned hon. 
Members that if they did not consent to 
the moderate proposition contained in the 
Resolution the time might not be far dis- 
tant when they would have to submit to 
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something far more stringent. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] 
Those who said *‘ Oh!” opposed a moderate | 
measure of Reform last year, and were | 
now obliged to submit to a far more sweep- 
ing measure, ard so upon this question | 
they might have to come to the House | 
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and he trusted hon. Members would not 
allow themselves to be led away upon any 
false issues. The question was whether, 
when a tenant had expended his money and 
his labour upon land, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should say that he should receive a fair 
equivalent for what he had expended. Yet, 
in limine, during five hours every objection 
had been urged against the Bill. He 
thought industrious tenants in Ireland 
had good reason to say that their loud- 
talking friends were not supporting their 
interests in the course of conduct they 
were following. The Bill, however, touched 
the susceptibilities of many in the House 
who were alarmed for the rights of land- 
lords, and who, notwithstanding their 
former eloquence on the protection which 
the tenant needed, now raised false issues 
and endeavoured to prevent the House 
coming to an honest decision. The hon, 
Member who moved the Amendment said 
that he would not prejudge the Bill ; but, at 
the same time, he must know perfectly well 
that if the Amendment were carried it 
would be fatal to the Bill. This was nota 
Bill which was proposed to settle the whole 


and say they had got a measure which | land question; but it was proposed as a 
would not work, and must impose one far | straightforward attempt to settle some 
more extreme in character. He entreated | evident grievances. The title of the Bill 
the Government to consider the present stated that its object was to promote the im- 
circumstances of Ireland and not to reject | provement of land by occupying tenants by 
the Resolution. securing them money compensation. The 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON desired to | tenantry were not capitalists, but they ex- 
make an earnest appeal to the House. | pended their labour on the land, and there 
This Bill had been five hours under diseus- | was in the Bill a distinct provision that la- 
sion, and every kind of extraneous matter | bour should be recognised and paid for. The 
had been imported into it. He appealed | Bill did not profess to settle all the ques- 
to the House to consider the real bearings tions affecting landlord and tenant. But 
of the measure, and not allow their minds | there being a grievance and an injustice, 
to be carried away by the arguments of | the Government now proposed to remedy 
those who did not venture openly to oppose | it, whereupon the so-called friends of the 
the measure, but tried to meet it with | tenant drew a red herring across the scent 
covert opposition. Let hon. Members con- | and raised all manner of false issues. The 
sider the question fairly before them. For | question of leases was one to be entertained 
more than twenty years they had been told on its own merits ; it might be properly 
in that House that the tenantry of Ireland | raised, but should not be thrust forward in 
were not able to obtain compensation for the | order to divert public attention from the 
improvements they made on their holdings. | subject-matter of the Bill. It had been 
Year after year they had been told that | said that leases were withheld for poli- 
they must pass a fair compensation Bill—| tical reasons. Now, he had considerable 
one which would meet the wants of the | knowledge of the North, and some, too, of 








case when men‘were suddenly deprived of 
the proceeds of their industry and capital 
by the arbitrary action of the landlord. 
This Bill had been brought forward for 
the purpose of meeting that want. The 
House was called upon to say ‘“* Aye” or 
“No” to a distinct proposition whether 
such compensation were just and desirable, 
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|} the South of Ireland, and he could meet 


this statement with a positive contradiction. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Bryan) said that this Bill was a feeble bid 
for popularity ; but in almost the same 
breath the hon. Member who made this 
assertion added that no tenant would take 
advantage of the Bill. Of course, there 
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was no consistency in such an argument. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary (Captain 
White), who had spoken with so much pro- 
mise, seemed to think that the Bill would 
not enable tenants to employ profitably the 
£17,000,000 of money which they now 
had in the banks. But that was not so. 
They might, if they chose, put the whole 
of this money into the land. The Bill did 
not make the tenants merely a paltry offer 
of £1,000,000, but would give them 
security for the repayment of any money 
of their own invested by them in the soil. 
Several hon. Members talked of this Bill 
as not being a competent attempt to deal 
with the great land question, but none of 
them stated definitely what that question 
was. The House had no clear idea of what 
the great land question was, but they did 
know what compensation meant: yet when 
the Government proposed to deal with this 
definite question hon. Members objected 
because the Bill would not do what it did 
not profess todo. If those hon. Members 
did not like the principle of compensation 
to tenants, why did they not sayso? He 
himself did approve of that principle, and 
therefore he supported the Bill. He ap- 


pealed to the House whether they would 
allow Irish questions to be frittered away 


in the mode which was now attempted by 
those who supported the Amendment, 
which if carried could work nothing but the 
ostponement, and, possibly, the entire de- 
eat of this measure for the present Session, 
Tue O’CONOR DON: The noble Lord 
who has just sat down has taunted us on 
this side of the House with taking up five 
hours to no purpose. I do not know 
whether he is not himself open to a charge 
of complicity in this crime, for I confess I 
do not see the results of his speech. He 
tells us that the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway is beside 
the question—that itis foreign to it—that 
this Bill is not at all the large measure we 
supposed it was meant to be—that it is 
a very simple Bill, dealing with one subject 
only, and that we were endeavouring to 
defeat it, not openly, in a manly way, but 
by a side-wind—by proposing a Resolution 
that has nothing to do with it. Our 
answer is simply this :—We believed from 
the Queen’s Speech, from the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to his 
constituents last winter, and from other 
speeches and statements, that the Govern- 
ment did intend to deal in a large and 
comprehensive way with the land question 
of Ireland, and we believed further that 
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this Bill was the answer to their promises ; 
and believing all this, and believing that 
it fell short of everything that could be 
called a settlement, we demand to extend 
it, so as to embrace the question of tenure, 
without which there can be no settlement 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland. We 
do not want to oppose the second reading 
of this Bill; we desire only to render it 
more satisfactory. As it is, it is in no 
sense a settlement. But I pass on from 
this part of the noble Lord’s speech. He 
told us that on this side of the House we 
knew nothing of this Bill ; that we showed 
a gross ignorance of its details, and that, 
in fact, we evaded the question. Well, 
Sir, I will try and deal with the Bill, with 
the Bill only, and regarding it merely as a 
Bill for providing compensation to tenants 
for improvements, I would ask, what does 
it really accomplish ? When the Bill was 
first introduced, and on a cursory view of 
it, I frankly confess I was much impressed 
in its favour. It seemed to me to con- 
tain not only valuable principles, but also 
to originate very simple machinery by 
which the improvement of the soil of Ire- 
land might be pushed forward ; but the 
more I examined the Bill the more I 
found these impressions illusory, and I 
was obliged, with regret, to come to the 
conclusion that whatever good might be 
effected by the Bill, would be more than 
counterbalanced by its evil tendency. I 
say I came to this conclusion with regret, 
for I thought that the noble Lord—having 
admitted certain principles undoubtedly 
contained in the Bill, having admitted the 
necessity for legislation, having, I believe, 
honestly and. sincerely taken up the ques- 
tion with the intention of satisfactorily 
settling it—was in a position to do far 
more than could be done by any Minister 
on this side of the House. To give the 
noble Lord, then, every assistance in my 
power was my most earnest desire, and no 
party consideration could for a moment 
induce me to throw any difficulty in his 
way when endeavouring to settle a question 
which, I think, ean be best settled by a 
Conservative Government. But what is it 
this Bill proposes to do? It proposes to 
give to the occupying tenants of the soil in 
Ireland, whether leaseholders or not, a 
means for obtaining security for the value 
of any improvements made in or on the 
land whilst in their occupation. It goes 
even further than this. Not only does it 
provide a legal method by which the 
tenant’s interest in his improvements may 
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be secured, but it actually proposes to 
furnish him with the means of making 
them ; for it proposes to lend public money 
to tenants, even to tenants-at-will in Ire- 
land, for making certain classes of improve- 
ments set forth in one of the sections of 
the Bill. Well, in this appears at first 
sight, not only a treatment of the tenant 
with justice, but I would add, with the 
utmost generosity ; liberality could hardly 
go further. Yet, I venture to think that 
with respect to nine-tenths, perhaps ninety- 
nine-hundreths of the tenants of Ireland, 
this would be a dead letter. I take for 
granted that with respect to the holders of 
small farms of land, tenants from year to 
year, these provisions would be wholly in- 
operative. Any one who knows that class 
of tenantry in Ireland must well know they 
would never go through all the forms 
necessary for obtaining this advance of 
money, or for registering any improvement 
they might make. They would not under- 
stand how to do it, and as this advance of 
money would necessitate an annual pay- 
ment of interest, or what would seem to 
them an increase of rent, they would never, 
of their own accord, undertake it. I be- 
lieve they would be wrong in this. I know 
it would be a short-sighted policy, but it is 
quite idle to argue on it. Any one who 
has to deal with this class of tenantry, 
knows perfectly well that they would never 
with a bond fide intention take advantage 
of the Act. Nor, indeed, do I see that 
the landlord of such tenants would permit 
them to raise this money, and for this 
reason. If the landlord believed that the 
proposed improvement was desirable, and 
that it would be well to raise public money 
to execute it, he would, naturally, raise the 
money himself, have the whole control 
over its disbursement, and as he was to 
have the responsibility of its re-payment, 
would like to see that it was properly and 
beneficially expended. But supposing the 
landlord to have no objection to the tenant’s 
raising the money and executing the im- 
provement, and supposing the tenant to 
understand thoroughly the mode of pro- 
cedure, and to have no foolish prejudice 
against paying a fair interest for the ad- 
vance, yet I would ask what is the induce- 
ment placed before such a tenant to take 
advantage of the Act? It is proposed, I 
believe, that money should be advanced 
re-payable in thirty-five years by means of 
an annuity of 5 per cent each year. Now, 
it must be quite evident that supposing 
the improved state of the soil lasted only 
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thirty-five years, and that it equalled only 
5 per cent per annum on the outlay, 
there would be no inducement either to the 
landlord or the tenant to raise the money 
or to make the improvement. The in- 
ducement held out to the owners of land 
in Ireland at present to raise money and 
improve their estates, is that the improve- 
ments last longer than the period during 
which the loan is repayable, and that they 
annually produce more than the annual 
sum required in re-payment of the loan. 
Under the present Land Improvement 
Acts, an annuity of 64 per cent clears 
off principal and interest in twenty-two 
years; and if the money be well laid 
out in draining or reclaiming, it ought to 
yield 10 per cent per annum, and its effects 
ought to last long after the twenty- 
two years expired. Here, then, is the in- 
ducement held out to landlords to take ad- 
vantage of the present Land Improvement 
Acts ; but will tenants from year to year 
have the same incentive under the Bill of 
the noble Lord? Undoubtedly they will 
not. They may raise this money, they 
may make these improvements, but when 
they are made the landlord may take pos- 
session of them either by turning out the 
tenant or by raising his rent in the full pro- 
portion of the difference between the in- 
creased value of the land, and the annual 
charge to the Government. There is no 
security whatever that the tenant will gain 
the slightest advantage from these im- 
provements, and although, to be sure, he 
is secured against loss, yet that is not 
sufficient inducement to hold out to him. 
The position, then, of the tenant from 
year to year is simply this—he may either 
lay out his own money, or raise mpney 
through the Board of Works, for the pur- 
pose of improving his land, and by. this 
Bill he is secured against being a loser, 
but no security is given that he will 
be a gainer. It may be said that it 
is @ great point to secure such a man 
against loss, tenants from year to year at 
present lay out money even without being 
secured against loss, and surely a Bill 
which gives even this security is, so far, 
beneficial. Far be it from me, Sir, to 
deny any merits which the measure pos- 
sesses. I admit that it possesses this, but 
when we recollect that notices of the pro- 
posed improvements must be served on the 
Board of Works; that estimates must be 
made and examined; that the landlord 
must be consulted ; that his attention will 
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in it consequent on the charge for the 
money expended, I am sure no one who 
knows anything of the small farmers 
of Ireland will differ from me when I say 
that, so far as they are concerned, the Bill 
will have no effect. An individual tenant 
here and there may take advantage of it ; 
but the instance will be very rare, and not 
at all such as would justify us in consider- 
ing this a settlement of the land question. 
But how does it deal with regard to lease- 
holders? There is no doubt it holds out 
great advantages and inducements to im- 
prove, to the tenant. Indeed, the doubt in 
this case is whether it is fair to the land- 
lord, for it allows the tenant to make cer- 
tain improvements and to charge the land- 
lord with their cost without the consent 
and even against the will of the landlord. 
Whether this is a fair or just principle I 
will not undertake to say. Of this 1 am 
sure, the landlords of Ireland would not 
consider it either one or the other, and 
they would take very good care not to 
subject themselves to its disadvantages. 
In Ireland, as I have said before, tenants 
under lease are rare exceptions. In the 
majority of cases land is set merely from 
year to year, and nearly all the complaints 
on the land question really have their ori- 
gin in this want of any lengthened tenure. 
As I have said before, what I believe is 
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really required is legislation which will 
promote the granting of tenure, and which 


will overcome this difficulty. But how 
will the present Bill work in this respect ? 
It proposes to give great advantages to the 
leaseholders ; it proposes to render them 
even more independent of their landlords 
than they are at present ; it proposes to 
give them power to place a first charge on 
the landlord’s fee-simple, without his con- 
currence, and even against his expressed 
wish. In one word, it proposes to hand 
over to the tenant leaseholders rights and 
powers which the bulk of the landlords of 
Ireland believe to be essentially theirs. 
Well, Sir, as I have said, we have at pre- 
sent very few leases in Ireland; but after 
the passing of this Bill, can we expect that 
a single new one will be granted? Is it 
to be expected that landlords will willingly, 
with their eyes open, thus put themselves 
in the power of their tenants? Not only 
does this Bill offer no inducement to leases, 
but it raises the strongest barrier to their 
being granted, and, in this respect, might 
justly be termed a Bill to prevent the ex- 
tension of leases in Ireland. This is my 
strongest objection to it. Here, I believe 
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it to be positively injurious, and its nega- 
tive advantages are by no means a counter- 
balance for this evil. But, Sir, whilst this 
is my principal reason for opposing this 
part of the Bill, I must point out to the 
House that a principle more subversive 
than this is of all the rights of property, 
cannot be imagined. For the Bill in this 
respect is not only prospeciive, but retro- 
spective. Landlords who made leases 
before the passing of this Act, without the 
slightest idea of its ever being proposed, 
will all of a sudden find themselves liable 
to charges which they could never have 
contemplated, over which they will have 
no control, and against which they can 
only uselessly protest. Can we imagine a 
more direct invasion of the rights of 
property than this? The noble Lord 
seems to me, indeed, to have a happy 
knack of embodying in his Bills principles 
utterly subversive of the rights he desires 
to maintain, and yet not permitting these 
principles to be carried out so as to be 
practically useful. Thus, in 1852, to a 
Bill of the most worthless character as re- 
garded prospective improvements, he tacked 
on a retrospective clause practically worth- 
less to the tenantry, yet subversive to the 
highest degree of the rights or privileges 
of the landlord. Now, Sir, I say, if we 
are to invade these rights or destroy these 





privileges, let us have something in return; 
let us have a measure which will reach 
| not a few, but the great bulk of the people 
| of the country—a measure not in the in- 
terest of mere isolated individuals, but for 
the benefit, the satisfaction, and the con- 
tentment of the nation. Sir, I agree with 
my hon. Friend the Member for London- 
derry, that if we had general prosperity in 
Ireland we should not require these land 
Bills. I agree with him that if we had manu- 
factures general all over the country—if 
| we had a brisk trade, a commerce, and 
other employment for the people besides 
employment on the land, we might dis- 
pense with these debates. I further agree 
with him that we have many natural ele- 
ments for the establishment of such a state 
of things in Ireland, and I would ask him 
why such establishment has not taken 
place. The reason is, because the people 
are discontented, disaffected, rebellious— 
because security is not suffered to exist in 
Ireland, and because periodical outbreaks 
destroy all that confidence which is essen- 
tial to commercial enterprize. And this 
state of insecurity will ever continue until 
you give the. occupier of the soil in Ireland 
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some security for himself — something 
which he values to defend—something 
to make him love the Constitution under 
which he lives. To get commercial pros- 
perity therein we must first have the coun- 
try quiet and contented, and without deal- 
ing with the tenure of land this is impos- 
sible. I promised not to detain the House 
long; I will keep that promise, and will 
now merely reiterate my firm conviction, 
that on the settlement of the land question 
depends the peace, prosperity, and con- 
tentment of Ireland. 

Mr. READ remarked that the great 
defects in the Bill introduced by the right 
hon. Member for Louth last Session were, 
as he pointed out at the time, that it laid 
down no scale for determining the rate of 
compensation ; that it did not register the 
improvements when made; and that it 
provided no machinery for deciding whether 
the works were necessary or had been pro- 
perly executed. Now, the present mea- 
sure introduced a third party in the shape 
of a commissioner, an independent man, 
who would say whether the improvements 
had been well carried out, and would also, 
he supposed, by his inspectors, instruct 
the tenants how they were to be done. 
He would, moreover, have the power of 
advancing Government money at a very 
liberal rate of interest. The hon. Member 
for Maldon had taken great pains to prove 
the inconsistency of the noble Lord.(Lord 
Naas) in proposing this Bill, he having 
been the author of a Resolution adopted 
by a Select Committee in 1865, and of an 
Amendment in opposition to the measure 
of the late Government. He thought, how- 
ever, the apparent inconsistency might be 
reconciled. Any one acquainted with agri- 
culture must be aware that the multiplica- 
tion of buildings, the making of new farm 
roads, and the construction of additional 
fences, though they might be deemed im- 
provements as far as regarded a particular 
plot of ground, would in all probability 
militate against the general consolidation 
and improvement of an estate, and ought 
not therefore to be undertaken without 
the consent of the landlord. Reclaiming 
a bog, cultivating a mountain side, drain- 
ing, when properly executed, and removing 
projecting rocks and stones, could not, on 
the other hand, but be suitable improve- 
ments for any land, and the landlord who 
objected to these ought to keep the farm 
in his own hands. He still held the opinion 


which he expressed last year, that all purely 
agricultural improvements ought to be paid 
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for in the course of at least twenty-one 
years, and if he had any fault to find with 
the present Bill it was for being too liberal, 
for he thought that instead of extending 
compensation over a period of thirty-five 
years, with the payment of 5 per cent, the 
term might be contracted to twenty-one 
years, with the usual payment of 6} or 7 
percent. Irish Members had said a tenant 
would not make these improvements unless 
he expected a return of 10 or 15 per cent, 
so that no harm would be done by such a 
restriction of time. It seemed to him that 
very exaggerated notions prevailed as to the 
amount of tenant right existing in Eng- 
land. No tenant right existed in England, 
for example, like that of Ulster. In some 
parts of the country, as Cheshire, a cer- 
tain allowance was by custom made to 
tenants for boning, draining, &c.; and 
there was the notable example of Lincoln- 
shire, where improvements were paid for 
onacertain scale. But there was no fixity 
of tenure, and every man was liable to quit 
at six months’ notice ; yet there was no 
part of the kingdom better cultivated. A 
speech of the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government had been quoted, to the effect 
that if a tenant who had drained his land 
received notice to quit, he could sue his 
landlord for compensation. But in ninety- 
nine cases out of 100 a tenant in England 
had no suchremedy. A tenant’s covenant, 
were very different things. He made cer- 
tain payments for hay, straw, manure, &c., 
on taking a farm, and he expected to be 
repaid for the same on leaving it. He 
should be sorry to be understood as say- 
ing anything in disparagement of leases. 
As a Norfolk man he was bound to say 
that, in his opinion, there was nothing so 
advantageous toagriculture. The landlord 
always secured more rent. He knew, also, 
when to advance his rent, and he could look 
forward to the permanent improvement of 
his property. The tenant on his part enjoyed 
a certain independence under a lease, and 
had a chance of reaping what he had sown, 
which encouraged him to make a larger 
expenditure of labour and capital upon his 
land. If he were a landlord, he should not 
object to grant leases to intelligent, enter- 
prizing, and prosperous tenants; but he 
should seriously object to grant leases 
where the tenants were poor and ignorant. 
He would rather by far allow the smaller 
tenantry to expend their own money under 
the Bill or to borrow of the Government 
than grant leases indiscriminately for 
twenty-one years. The suggestion that 
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where no written agreement could be pro- 
duced a lease of twenty-one years. was to 
be assumed, was about as reasonable as to 
enact that if a man did not carry a cer- 
tificate from a doctor to say he was sane 
he was to be held to be mad. Remarks 
having been made about the size of farms, 
he would express his belief that in England 
the largest estates were the best farmed, 
the lowest rented, and were let with the 
most liberal agreements in regard to culti- 
vation. He believed Ireland was no ex- 
ception to this rule. Large farms offered 
the fullest scope for the employment of 
capital and scientific appliances to agricul- 
ture. Small farms had their uses, for 
otherwise persons of small capital would 
have no opportunity of applying themselves 
to the cultivation of the soil, and the 
labourer would have no chance of bettering 
his condition by becoming a small farmer. 
He believed that if this Bill were passed, 
an immense stimulus would be given to the 
employment of labour, for where a large 
quantity of farms were in the hands of 
small occupiers, there was very little de- 
mand for agricultural labour, and wages 
were very low. If the Government would 
extend this Bill to England, he and the 
other tenantry of England would by no 
means consider it the act of effrontery de- 


scribed by the hon. Member for Tralee 


(The O’Donoghue). He would only add 
further that if the Irish tenantry were not 
content with this judicious recognition of 
their rights, there must be something of a 
social and political element in the question 
of granting leases in Ireland which he, as 
an English farmer, could not understand. 
Mr. KENNEDY said, he had only 
known one difficulty, which the Legislature 
of this country was not capable of over- 
coming. That difficulty was Ireland, and 
the responsibility was upon England and 
not Ireland. The fact was, English Mem- 
bers took very little interest in the subject; 
yet the peace and prosperity of Ireland 
were of equal importance with the ques- 
tion which had occupied so much attention 
during the present Session. The Irish 
Members were charged with the responsi- 
bility of what occurred in that country; 
but he threw back the responsibility of the 
present state of Ireland upon the British 
Government and upon British representa- 
tives, for it was the interference of Eng- 
lish Members and their votes in Irish 
affairs that had placed that country in 
her present unfortunate position. If a 
calculation were made of the improve- 
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ments effected by the tenants since the 
confiscation of the land of Ireland, it 
would, he believed, be found that more 
than the value of the fee-simple had been 
paid for by the tenants. He maintained 
that the responsibility for the present state 
of Ireland devolved, from first to last, upon 
England. [* Question!”’] Surely, the 
question was whether they had governed 
Ireland as they ought to have done? The 
question that had now to be decided was 
whether the proposed legislation was suit- 
able to Ireland? He gave the Chief 
Seeretary every credit for his intentions, 
and for certain good portions of his mea- 
sure, though they were of a limited cha- 
racter; and, without departing from its 
principle, he thought the Bill might be 
made a good one for tenants who had 
leases. But he must protest against the 
unprotected position in which it would 
place the tenant-at-will. England had 
tried many experiments with Ireland ; but 
it had not tried the experiment of doing 
common justice on the land question, In 
only one of the four Provinees of Ireland 
was the principle of property recognised 
as regarded the tenant; while in the other 
three the principle of confiscation pre- 
vailed. They knew what the consequences 
of these two different systems were in 
Ulster on the one hand, and in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught on the other; 
and if they would profit by experience 
they would extend the custom established 
in Ulster to the rest of Ireland. They 
had to reconcile proprietary rights with 
the right of the people to exiat. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuarrerton) said, the 
Amendment whieh had that evening been 
moved seemed to him to have but very 
little connection with the subject-matter of 
the Bill which was under discussion. In 
dealing with that Bill he should not think 
it necessary to follow hon. Members oppo- 
site into a disquisition on the real or fancied 
grievances of Ireland. That was not the 
point on which the House was invited to 
pronounce a decision; nor was it called 
upon to effect a complete settlement of 
what was known as the landlord and tenant 
question in that country. He made that 
observation because the Amendment seemed 
to be founded on the supposition that the 
Government were introducing a measure 
which they regarded as affording a panacea 
for all the evils of which they had heard so 
much in the course of the debate. The 
Government, however, proposed to do no 
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such thing. All they aimed at was to lay 
before the House for its acceptance a 
measure of a very practical and moderate 
character ; and he hardly anticipated that 
when such a measure, calculated—as he 
believed very few would deny it was—emi- 
nently to benefit the agricultural popula- 
tion of Ireland, was introduced it would 
have been met, as it had been on the pre- 
sent occasion, not by a direct condemna- 
tion, but by a proposition, asking the House 
to take the preliminary step of pronouncing 
an opinion on the vexed question of the 
tenure of land in Ireland. Such a pro- 
osal he must characterize as altogether 
inopportune. What fate awaited any Bill 
dealing with that question must depend 
entirely upon its scope and nature; and 
the proper time to discuss such a Bill was 
when it was actually before the House. It 
was hardly to be expected, he thought, 
that Parliament would ever give its sanc- 
tion to any measure making it compulsory 
on the landlord in Ireland to grant leases 
whether he wished or not. Few hon. 
Members, indeed, would be so rash as to 
advocate a proposal of that kind ; and the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
himself had stated that he did not approve 
the giving leases to all tenants indiscrimi- 
nately—adding that, according to his view, 
some selection should be made. But how, 
he (the Attorney General) would ask, was 
an Act of Parliament to make any such 
selection? The hon. Gentleman had also 
spoken of a gradual approximation and a 
change; but he failed to inform the House 
in what that change was to consist. Was 
he in favour of a compulsory granting of 
leases, or did he advocate the removal of 
the obstacles to granting them which stood 
in the way of those landlords who were 
willing that they should be given? So far 
as he could see, the Amendment of the 
hon. Member had but little or no bearing 
on the measure before the House, although 
it might have some connection with that 
which stood next on the paper—the Land 
Improvement and Leasing (Ireland) Bill. 
For his own part, he should never be a 
supporter of any proposal which had for its 
object the forcing on the landlord the 
granting of a lease. And was it, he would 
ask, fair to bring about by indirect means 
that which the House would not directly 
sanction? Was it right to provoke the 
landlord and to place restrictions on him to 
accomplish indirectly the purpose of allow- 
ing the tenant to remain on his farm and 
giving him what was by some called secu- 
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rity, and by others fixity in his tenure ? 
But the hon. Member for Galway was fol- 
lowed by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Bryan), who dissented from the 
restricted sentiments which he had ex- 
pressed, and who gave it as his opinion 
that leases should be scattered broadcast 
through the country. The hon. Member 
for Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell) went further 
still, and openly avowed himself to be an 
advocate for fixity of tenure—for he con- 
tended that so long as a tenant pays his 
rent and taxes no one should have the right 
to disturb him. Was the House prepared 
to adopt that view and to indorse the pro- 
position that a tenant might under those 
circumstances always retain possession of 
his farm, no matter how turbulent or how 
bad he might otherwise be, or how much 
the landlord might require his land? The 
present Bill would, he maintained, give to 
the tenant, if fairly worked, the right to 
secure prospectively payment for his im- 
provements on favourable terms ; and if it 
were passed into a law, the promoters of 
that agitation on the subject which had 
done so much mischief in Ireland would 
find their vocation gone, or the whole of 
their demands must resolve themselves into 
the plain and naked proposal that the pro- 
perty in the land should be transferred from 
the landlord to the tenant. Against the 
principle of the Bill, he might add, he had 
not heard a single objection from the other 
side of the House. On his own side some 
such objection had been advanced ; but he 
thought he should be able to show that 
that objection was not well founded; and 
that the Bill did not attempt to interfere 
in the slightest degree with the rights of 
property. What was the nature of the mea- 
sure? I[t in the first instance provided for 
the tenants a fund to be lent to them by 
Government if they chose to borrow it, 
with a term of thirty-five years for its re- 
payment in instalments, and at the rate of 
5 per cent. Was ever money, he would 
ask, lent on more advantageous terms ? 
A former Act gave power to landlords to 
apply to the Secretary of State, through 
the medium of a public board, for loans, 
giving guarantee for their repayment. By 
this Bill every tenant, whatever his rank, 
could borrow money from out of the a 
funds for the improvement of his holding, 


instead of drawing a line, as was done 
in the Act referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, beneath which such applications 


could not be made. Further, if the tenant 
had money of his own which he was 
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willing to spend on improvements, he would 
be able under this Act to have a right of 
charge upon the land to the same extent 
as if he had borrowed the money from 
the public funds. More than this, if the 
tenant had neither money of his own, nor 
was willing to borrow the money of the 
State, but desired to expend his own labour 
or the labour of his family on his holding, 
then that labour was to be computed for 
his benefit at a money value, and in virtue 
of it he would have a charge upon the land. 
Surely there could be nothing more bene- 
ficial to the tenant than this. But the 
rights of the landlord had been discovered 
in the course of the debate ; indeed, the 
principal opposition to the Bill had been 
based upon the fancied invasion of those 
rights. Now, he fully admitted that the 
landlord was entitled to as much protection 
as the tenant. But it wasa mistake to 
suppose that there was anything in the 
Bill caleulated to imperil his just rights. 
In the first place, he was protected by the 
ample definition of the word that was con- 
tained in the Bill. In the next place, no- 
tice of any intended improvements must 
be given to the landlord and his consent 
was required ; and further, this notice had 
to be communicated first of all to the 
Commissioner, whose duty it would be to 
transmit it to the landlord. 
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By means of 
that notice the rights of the landlord were 
admirably preserved, and on that point the 
landlord could not take objection to the 


Bill. With regard to the nature of the 
improvements which might be effected 
under the Bill, it was said that great in- 
justice was done to the landlords. Now, 
he would be the last person to interfere 
unfairly with the rights of landlords ; but, 
at the same time, he asked the landlords to 
consider whether anything unfair was really 
proposed, and to recollect that in all these 
matters there must be concession both on 
one side and the other. The first class of 
improvements mentioned in the Bill were 
the thorough or main drainage of land, the 
reclaiming of bog land, or reclaiming or 
enclosing of waste land or clearing land of 
rocks or stones, and the removal of useless 
fences. These were improvements in the 
land, necessarily adding to its productive 
power. The second class of improvements 
were improvements upon the land as dis- 
tinguished from improvements in the land, 
and these consisted of the making of 
fences, the making of farm roads, and the 
erection of buildings. Against these last 
three kinds of improvement the landlord 
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would have an gbsolute veto without as- 
signing any reason; but it was thought 
that the Bill, without infringing unfairly on 
the rights of property, might go so far as 
to declare that the landlord should not 
have an absolute veto against the execu- 
tion of what were improvements in the 
land, and tended to increase its productive 
power. A responsible Commissioner was 
interposed as a kind of judicial officer to 
ascertain whether or not the three kinds 
of improvements in the land mentioned in 
the Bill should be made or not. The Com- 
missioner was bound to hear both landlord 
and tenant; and if he thought that the 
improvements which the tenant had given 
notice of ought to be carried out, and was 
satisfied that the public money was suffi- 
ciently secured, he must decide on the 
matter, and the landlord was not to inter- 
pose an absolute veto. That did not appear 
to be an unreasonable or unfair arrange- 
ment as regarded the rights of the land- 
lord ; but if the House thought that such 
a provision ought not to be introduced it 
was a matter which did not go to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and the Bill would 
still work well if the veto of the landlord 
were allowed in every case. It was scarcely 
conceivable that a landlord would be so 
blind to his own interest as to pass an 
absolute veto on that which would be an 
improvement to his own estate, ° If this 
was considered to be, as he admitted in 
some sense it was, an infringement on the 
rights of property, it was not in the 
slightest degree essential to the carrying 
or working of the measure, and they would 
be prepared to give it up if in Committee 
it should be considered a restriction that 
ought not to be retained. The fullest 
notice was to be given to the landlord in 
every case and the Commissioners were to 
see that the improvements were really 
carried out. Provision was also made for 
the maintenance of the improvements when 
made. If the tenant did not keep up the 
improvements he would be the party to 
suffer, for a deduction would be made from 
what he would otherwise have been en- 
titled to. They were not proposing to 
make a loan of Government money to the 
tenant, but to the land ; the land was to 
be the borrower, and the land was to bear 
the burden of payment, no matter who 
might be the tenant. He spoke with some 
confidence, then, when he said that this 
was a Bill that ought to receive a second 
reading. It was a good practical measure, 
considerate and beneficial towards the 
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tenant, and not undaly interfering with the 
rights of the landlord. The Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Galway 
was not in any way germane to the subject- 
matter of the Bill, However important 
in itself, it was impolitic to make it a pre- 
liminary to the present discussion. He 
therefore trusted the Bill would be read a 
second time, and that they would be 
allowed to consider in Committee the de- 
tails best calculated to carry out the object 
which they all had in view—facilitating 
improvement by the tenant while pre- 
serving the rights of the landlord. 

Mr. Serseant SULLIVAN said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had told 
the House at the commencement of his ob- 
servations that this Bill was never intended 
to settle the land question, and that those 
who regarded it as a settlement of the land 
question were under a great mistake. Why, 
then, did Government bring forward as a 
great question like this a measure which 
was not intended to settle it? He should 
have expected that the Government in 
bringing forward a Bill would have stated 
that in their opinion it would settle the 
question. If they flung on the table a 
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Bill not intending to settle it they were 
dealing with the question in an illusory 


manner. He must say he thought the 
question had been approached in a most 
narrow and niggardly spirit. When his right 
hon. and learned Friend said the Amend- 
ment was not germane to the question, 
he only established what on a former occa- 
sion he took credit for having said that he 
did not understand the main question. The 
questions of compensation and tenure were 
intimately connected, and one would not 
be settled without the other; and a fairer 
principle for adjusting that settlement could 
never be laid down than that of the tenant 
being allowed to remain in possession until 
he obtained compensation by that possesion 
for the value of what he had laid out. The 
question was not whether the noble Lord 
had changed his opinion. Perhaps he had 
been too rudely assailed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maldon (Mr. Sandford), He thought 
the noble Lord had acted very much on 
his former convictions in bringing in so 
niggard a Bill as this. The question be- 
fore the House was not whether the pre- 
sent Bill, or the Bill of the late Government 
was the best measure. What the people 
of Ireland required was a good measure ; 
and the question was whether this Bill, 
which excluded the question of tenure, could 
be considered satisfactory. He thought 
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the Amendment, which declared that no 
measure could be satisfactory which did 
not give the encouragement of leases, was 
as mild a proposition as could be brought 
forward. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man took credit to himself and the Govern- 
ment for having for the first time proposed 
to enable tenants to obtain public money 
for the purpose of improvements. Hitherto, 
he said, only owners of land were able to 
get advances for improvements. But this 
was anerror. By the Act of 1847 tenants 
who had an unexpired lease for twenty- 
five years might obtain money for the pur- 
pose of improvement on certain conditions; 
but so complicated were the conditions and 
the machinery that the Act had become a 
dead letter, and so he believed would the 
present measure. That Act, by the Act 
of Victoria, was extended to buildings and 
farm dwellings. But how many applica- 
tions had been made under the 7th section ? 
He believed it had never been acted upon 
at all, for the clause provided that no loan 
should be granted until security was given 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners. 
In the case of a tenant from year to year, 
if he made a bad improvement the charge 
would fall upon the land ; and if it turned 
out to be a good ‘improvement, he might 
be served with a notice to quit. For a 
measure of this kind to be properly framed 
the landlord must give up some of his 
rights in order that his land may be im- 
proved. The Bill of last Session would 
have been of the greatest advantage to the 
landlords, because it was only in cases 
where the expenditure by the tenant had 
improved the rateable value of the land that 
compensation was to be made by the land- 
lord in case he evicted the tenant. The 
Bill could not in any respect be considered 
as anything even approaching to a settle- 
ment of the question; and he regretted 
that the moderate Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member for Galway should have 
been met with so strong an opposition. 

Mr. GRAVES moved the adjournment 
of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Graves-) 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
hoped that the noble Lord opposite would 
not assent to the adjournment of the de- 
bate. The had had a very long debate 
upon the Resolution moved by the hon. 
Member for Galway—a Resolution which, 
in his opinion, was entirely germane to the 
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subject before the House. The question 
had been thoroughly investigated, and 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
were anxious to come to a yote upon it that 
night. If any hon, Gentleman was de- 
sirous of speaking upon the Bill, he would 
have full opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. GRAVES said he had moved the 
. adjournment of the debate because the 

question was one of great importance, and 
ought not to be discussed after midnight. 
Besides, there were several Amendments 
on it to be debated. 

Lorpvy HENRY THYNNE hoped the 
House would not consent to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. After the statement 
made last year by the noble Lord the 
Member for Cockermouth, he did not 
think that the present Bill could hold 
water. 

Lorpv NAAS: I can only say that it is 
the intention of the Government to go on 
with this Bill, and to endeavour to ascer- 
tain at the earliest possible moment the 
opinion of the House upon it. Had it 
been the desire of many hon. Members to 
address the House upon the question, I 
should certainly have been prepared to 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool for the adjournment of the 
debate ; but as there appears to be a 


general opinion that the division should be 
taken to-night upon this question, I do not 
see how I can consent to that Motion. 
And now, as to the course I propose to 
take with regard to the Motion of the hon. 


Member for Galway. I do not understand 
that that Motion is intended to upset and 
to destroy the Bill ; but I think that it is 
avery great mistake on the part of the 
House to mix up these two questions to- 
gether. The Bill I have proposed deals 
solely and entirely with the question of 
compensation to the tenant, and I believe 
that if it passes into law it will be of the 
greatest possible advantage to the country, 
and that it will go a long way towards 
settling the tenant question; although, 
perhaps, not in the sense in which many 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken to-night 
would wish, seeing that it will not in any 
way give fixity of tenure or long leases 
under legislative sanction to the tenant. 
Still, in my opinion, it will prove most 
beneficial to the industrious tenant and a 
great boon to the Irish tenantry. It would 
be impossible at this hour of the night (a 
quarter past twelve o’clock) to go fully 
into the principle of the Bill; but I may 
say that I shall oppose the Motion of my 
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hon. Friend the Member for Galway, be- 
cause I believe that it proposes to mix up 
two subjects which are essentially distinct. 
Still, if the House should think otherwise, 
I shall not regard their decision as a 
ground for abandoning the Bill. On the 
contrary, I shall then be glad to see how 
my hon. Friend proposes to carry out his 
project, and to see the nature of the 
clauses which he will doubtless bring for- 
ward to give effect to his Motion, which, if 
earried, I shall esteem simply in the light 
of an Instruction to the Committee. My 
own opinion is that these two subjects 
should be dealt with separately, and in 
opposing the Motion of my hon. Friend, I 
only do so for the purpose of proving that 
in my opinion it is not for the advance- 
ment of this question that the two subjects 
should be joined together. I will only 
repeat that I shall be curious to see the 
clauses which my hon. Friend proposes to 
add to the Bill, and can only hope that 
they may be such as will commend them- 
selves to the majority of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE supported the 
Motion for Adjournment, considering that 
the proper time for moving the Resolution 
was in Committee, and not on the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. CONOLLY apprehended that ac- 
cording to the forms of the House the. 
Speaker would have put the Question, 
“That the words proposed to be left out 
should stand part of the Question,” and 
that if that had been decided in the nega- 
tive the Bill of the noble Lord would have 
been lost. He thought this Bill intrinsi- 
cally bad, and he believed a large party in 
the House thought so too; and he thought 
that the decision ought to be taken “* Aye” 
or ‘* No”’ on the second reading. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that his Amend- 
ment simply advocated the encouragement 
of leases, and did not mention anything 
about fixity of tenure or the establishment 
of long leases. He declined to bring up 
any clauses as suggested by the noble 
Lord, reserving that honour until he sat 
upon the Bench occupied by the noble Lord 
and his Colleagues. 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY was 
anxious to support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford), 
and desired to learn from the Speaker how 
he was to vote in order to give effect to 
his intention. Was he to vote ‘ Aye” 
or ‘*No?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I believe that the 
hon. Baronet might have ascertained from 
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the hon. Member for Maldon, who sits 
at his side, what course he should pur- 
sue. The first Question that I shall have 
to put is ‘‘That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question.’”’ If 
that is decided by a majority of the “ Ayes,” 
the Question ‘‘ That this Bill be now read 
a second time”’ will stand. If it is nega- 
tived, then will come the Question what 
words shall be supplied, and it will then 
be open to the hon. Member for Maldon 
to propose the Amendment which he has 
placed on the paper. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he would withdraw 
his Motion for the Adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 


“ That the words ‘ without prejudging the Se- 
cond Reading of this Bill, this House is of opinion 
that no enactment for the settlement of the Land- 
lord and Tenant question in Ireland can be 
deemed satisfactory which does not provide for 
the encouragement of leases in that Country,’ be 
there added.” 

Mr. SANDFORD moved that all the 
words after ‘‘ opinion ”’ be left out, in order 
to insert the words— 

“No property should be charged with the re- 

“payment of loans advanced for the purpose of 
making improvements except such improvements 
be made with the consent of the landlord.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out all the 
words after the word “‘ opinion,’’ in order 
to add the words, 

“No property should be charged with the re- 
payment of loans advanced for the purpose of 
making improvements except such improvements 
be made with the consent of the landlord,”——( Mr. 
Sandford,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question’ put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 104; Noes 
108 : Majority 4. 
Question proposed, 

“ That the words ‘ no property should be charged 
with the repayment of loans advanced for the 
purpose of making improvements except such im- 
provements be made with the consent of the land- 
lord’ be there added.” : 


Lorp NAAS said, the Question then 
before the House was totally different from 
what had been under diseussion during the 
Whole evening. For himself he objected 
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to both Amendments. He had been charged 
with inconsistency in respect of the course 
he had pursued last year, and this with 
reference to this question. The principle 
contained in his Motion of last year was 
perfectly sound, as contrasted with the Bill 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue); but the Government were of 
opinion that such a slight deviation from 
the principle laid down last year as was 
proposed by the present Bill might with 
propriety be acceded to. The difference 
between the two descriptions of improve- 
ment was this :—The Government believed 
that everything which was done on the 
land ought to be done only in conformity 
with the consent of the landlord ; because 
considerable differences of opinion might 
arise between the landlord and the tenant 
as to the beneficial effect of such improve- 
ments. Everything, on the contrary, that 
was done in the soil could occasion no 
similar differences of opinion; and there- 
fore, as no injury to the landlord could 
arise, the Government thought they were 
safe in permitting such improvements to 
be made without absolutely requiring his 
consent. It must be borne in mind that 
in every case notice of these improvements 
must be given to the landlord, who would 
have the opportunity before the Commis- 
sioner of consulting with his tenant, and 
if he could show that the proposed improve- 
ments would be otherwise than beneficial 
to the soil, or would be such as would not 
add a proportionate amount of value to the 
soil, then, beyond all question, it would be 
in his power to prevent the improvements 
from being made. If it were possible that 
injury could result to the landlord, then he 
admitted that the principle of the Bill 
would be a bad one ; but being framed so 
as to bring about an amicable consultation 
between the landlord and tenant before any 
improvements were made, he believed that 
it would tend greatly to facilitate tenants 
anxious to improve bond fide in coming 
forward for that purpose. The whole ob- 
ject of the Bill was to endeavour to get 
landlords and tenants to combine for the 
purpose of effecting these improvements, 
and, as framed, he believed that it was 
eminently conducive to this object. As to 
saying that under this Bill improvements 
could be made that would be otherwise than 
beneficial to landlords, he maintained that 
it was a perfect absurdity. He believed 
that not a single landlord in Ireland, which 
unless he were a lunatic or an idiot, would 
attempt to object to the class of improve- 
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ments proposed by this Bill. The House, 
therefore, would do well, in his opinion, 
to go into Committee on the Bill and con- 
sider its details, for in such matters the 
really important points were questions of 
detail. Whether the absolute consent of 
the landlord were insisted upon or struck 
out of the Bill, in practice he believed that 
it would make little difference; but as one 
course was less restrictive than the other 
he should vote against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Maldon. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that at that time of night, he would 
not give any detailed reasons for the 
opinion which he entertained that his 
noble Friend had failed altogether to 
vindicate his own consistency in intro- 
ducing a Bill this Session, the prin- 
ciple of which directly contradicted his 
Motion of last year, and the Resolution 
which he had proposed in the Select Com- 
mittee only two years ago. The Bill now 
before the House involved a more serious 
and vital departure from the ordinary prin- 
ciples of legislation than anything con- 
tained in the Bill of the late Government, 
and yet was not calculated to attain for 
the mass of the people any one of those 
benefits which could alone justify such 
a departure. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Gregory), and those 
who supported him, had reason to com- 
plain of the way in which the Govern- 
ment had manipulated the divisions. The 
result of those somewhat complicated 
maneceuvres, which, till a few moments 
ago, he confessed he did not thoroughly 
understand, was that it had been made 
impossible for the House to pronounce 
any opinion upon the Resolution of the 
Member for Galway. The Government, 
consequently, would succeed in getting rid 
both of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Maldon and of the original Resolution, 
which, if properly submitted to the House, 
would have been carried by a large ma- 
jority. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Gentleman 
gave Her Majesty’s Government credit 
for an amount of dexterity to which they 
could fairly lay no claim. What had hap- 
pened was the result of good fortune, not 
of any arrangement on their part. He 
must complain, however, that the House 
having spent the evening in discussing a 
particular question was now about to be 
hurried into a division on the Bill itself, 
the general merits of which had never been 
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discussed. Merely uttering his individual 
opinion, he thought the debate had better 
be adjourned. 

Mr. FITZWILLIAM DICK moved 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the effect of 
rejecting the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Maldon would be to affirm that improve- 
ments in Ireland, unlike England, should 
be made without the consent of the land- 
lord. That would be a novel and startling 
proposition. He accordingly supported 
the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
believed that, according to the forms of 
the House, the Bill could not be read a 
second time that evening, but hoped the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Maldon 
would be at once disposed of. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” — (Mr, 
Dick.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 115 ; Noes 
97: Majority 18. 

Debate adjourned till Monday 13th 
May. 


Commissioners. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Mownszxt, Bill to amend 
“The Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1860,” and “ The 
Tramways (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1861,” or 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Monsext and Mr, 
SHERRIFF. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 125.] 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—New Courts of Justice and Offices (£402,000), 
Pustic Bits — Ordered —West India Bishops 
and Clergy * ; Vaccination* ; Roman Catholic 
Churches * ; Schools and Glebes (Ireland).* 
First Reading—West India Bishops and Clergy * 
[126]; Vaccination* [125]; Roman Catholic 
Churches, Schools, and Glebes (Ireland) * [127]. 
Committee—Libel (re-comm.} * [112] [n.P.] 


PUBLIC WORKS COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 

Cotone, FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Why 
the Report of the Public Works Commis- 
sioners for the last year has not been laid 
upon the table of the House ? 
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Mr. HUNT replied, that the accounts 
which were embodied in the Report of the 
Commissioners were now made up to the 
end of the financial year, and it was ob- 
viously impossible that the Report could 
be laid on the table so early as the present 
moment; but he hoped it would be ready 
in the course of a few days. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH REFORM BILLS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When the Irish Reform Bill will be intro- 
duced ? 

[Sir Ropert AnstrutTHer had placed 
upon the paper a similar question with re- 
gard to the Scotch Reform Bill, and Mr. 
OurpHant also had given notice of his in- 
tention to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether, there being no com- 
pound-householders in Scotland, he pro- 
posed in the Scotch Reform Bill to give 
the franchise to every ratepaying house- 
holder in Scotch burghs ?] 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I will answer the Question 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Stacpoole) with 
great pleasure, and I will, at the same 
time, take this opportunity of answering 
the two other Questions bearing upon this 
matter which stand on the Paper. We 
think that the Scotch Reform Bill is rather 
more pressing than the Irish, seeing that 
there was an Irish Reform Bill passed at a 
comparatively recent date. I may, how- 
ever, say that the Irish Reform Bill is in 
preparation. With regard to the Scotch 
Reform Bill, I hope very soon to produce 
it; but it is necessary before I do so that 
some progress should be made with the 
English Reform Bill. With regard to the 
Question of another hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Oliphant), which comes next upon the 
Paper, I think it would be more convenient 
that the provisions of the Seotch Bill 
should be known when I make the general 
statement, rather than I should answer 
interrogatories of this kind with reference 
to some single provisions. I am quite 
aware that there are no compound-house- 
holders in Scotland ; but I scarcely think 
that Scotland is a country that ought to 
be condoled with on account of that cir- 
cumstance. 


NEUTRALITY OF LUXEMBOURG, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
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beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any suggestion 
that this country should enter into any 
guarantee for securing the future political 
neutrality of Luxembourg has been made 
to,or entertained by, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment during the late Communications 
on the subject ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, a great many 
communications, practicable and imprac- 
ticable, wise and foolish, have been ad- 
dressed to me by various persons upon the 
subject of Luxembourg in the course of the 
last few weeks; but all arrangements 
which will regulate the political future of 
that State must be made in the Conference. 
And I may now say that I have every 
reason to hope that Conference will meet 
at avery early date. I do not think it 
would be my duty to anticipate what will 
be there discussed ; but I think my hon, 
Friend has forgotten one fact of which he 
is, of course, aware—namely, that during 
the last twenty-eight years, since the 
Treaty of 1839, Luxembourg has been 
under a European guarantee, to which 
England is one of the parties. It is in 
the character of signitary to the Treaty of 
1839 that we are now invited to discuss 
the future arrangements connected with 
Luxembourg. 


IRELAND — ANTICIPATED DISTRESS IN 
GALWAY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
any Report has reached him as to the 
probability of serious distress in the western 
part of Galway during the summer ; and 
whether he has ordered any inquiry on this 
subject ? 

Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that the 
only information which had reached him 
on the subject had been received from a 
gentleman of considerable importance in 
the district referred to. He had referred 
that letter to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
who would immediately institute an inquiry 
into the accuracy of the statements it 
contained. 


IRELAND—COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv DUNKELLIN said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether, with regard to the vacant Master- 
ship of the Court of Exchequer, it be in- 
tended to adopt the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on the Courts of Com- 
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mon Law and Equity, who in their Second 
Report stated that one Master was suffi- 
cient for the three Law Courts ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cmatrerton) said, in re- 
ply, that the subject was under the conside- 
ration of the Government, but no definite 
conclusion had been finally arrived at ; he 
hoped, however, in a short time to be better 
prepared to answer the question. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, What day he proposes to bring on 
this Bill, as it would be utterly impossible 
that the discussion upon the Amendment 
he (Mr. H. B. Sheridan) had proposed 
upon that Bill with reference to the further 
réduction of Fire Insurance Duty could 
take place on Thursday next ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, it would be impos- 
sible to take this Bill on Thursday. I 
wish to bring it forward as early as possible, 
and I will endeavour to give as ample 
notice as I can, and, indeed, private notice 
to the hon. Gentleman. 


FACTORY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, last night I made 
a suggestion to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the absence of the Home Secre- 
tary with regard to referring the Factory 
Bill to a Select Committee. I now see the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) in his 
place, so perhaps he will state what deter- 
mination has been arrived at on the subject. 
I understood that probably the Government 
would be willing to consent to adopt that 
course, and if they did so I think it would 
be satisfactory to all concerned ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: On Thursday [ will 
state what course I intend to pursue in 
connection with this matter. Probably I 
shall go into Committee pro formdé in 
order to insert certain Amendments, but by 
Thursday I shall be able to definitely state 
what I propose to do. 


ARMY—PURCHASE OF COMMISSIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mra. TREVELYAN: Sir, in rising 
to bring before the notice of the House 
the question of purchase in the. army, 
I cannot but be conscious that those 
Gentlemen who were Members of the last 
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Parliament must draw in their own minds 
a very unfavourable comparison between 
myself and that most distinguished and 
popular officer to whom this question used 
as of right to belong. Sir De Lacy Evans 
was then approaching the close of an excep- 
tionally brilliant and prolonged military 
service, while his unworthy successor is at 
the commencement of a sufficiently obscure 
civil career. But, Sir, the most necessary 
qualification for any one who aspires to 
enlist in this crusade against purchase is 
that he should be young, because the ser- 
vice partakes of the nature of a forlorn 
hope which promises to last many years, 
Any one who has passed middle life must 
be a very sanguine man if he looks for- 
ward to seeing the promotion in the Eng- 
lish Army administered on a mixed system 
of selection and seniority, It is true, in- 
deed, that the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) in the Ses- 
sion of 1862 closed a most able protest 
against the purchase system with these 
words— 

“T venture to say that in less than a quarter 

of a century not one rag of the system of appoint. 
ments by purchase will remain in the English 
Army.” 
I can only hope, in my case for my own 
sake, in his for the sake of his country, 
that both myself and the noble Lord will 
live to see that wished-for result. Army 
purchase has already survived many of its 
earliest, ablest, and most zealous op- 
ponents. It has seen out Lord Clyde, 
who was one of its most uncompromising 
enemies. It has seen out, I fear, the 
public life of Sir De Lacy Evans. 

Sir, there is no subject which at pre- 
sent occupies the public imagination more 
strongly than the question of national de- 
fence. Few Gentlemen, on whichever side 
of the House they may sit, will deny that 
in the present alarming condition of the 
Continent, we, like others, should be 
prepared for the worst; and that we 
should aim at providing ourselves with 
such a fighting equipment, both by land 
and sea, as will discourage attack, and 
give a sense of security and independence. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite hold that opinion 
in obedience to what 1 may describe, 
in no carping spirit, as the traditional in- 
stinet of their party. We, on this side, 
have been taught by experience that in 
military organization efficiency is only 
another name for the truest economy. 

Now, Sir, in our defensive arrangements, 
the main point is the efficiency of our re- 
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gular army. Whatever our reserves may 
be, the regular army must be, in technical 
parlance, our first line of battle. On what- 
ever plan our army of reserve may be 
constituted, its training school and source 
of supply, both for officers and men, must 
be the standing army. But that army is 
constituted on a principle upon which no 
army was ever before constituted. The 


primary and indispensable qualification is 
not professional knowledge, or long and 


good service, or superior ability, but money. 
his principle is admitted, even by the 
warmest advocates of the present system, 
to be indefensible in theory. They all 
agree that if the army had to be consti- 
tuted for the first time, they should not 
think of resting it upon such a foundation. 
My object will be to show that the system 
is also indefensible in practice—so inde- 
fensible as to make it essential to our 
safety that the army should now be re- 
constituted on a different principle. 

For, in the first place, Sir, thearmy cannot 
be in any real sense of the word a profession 
while the purchase system exists. The 
meaning of a profession is that a manshould 
be able to live by the occupation which he 
professes; and should look forward to 
prosper by devoting his best exertions to 
it. But officers have to pay for the privi- 
lege of belonging to the army; and, except 
under very extraordinary circumstances, 
they can hope for promotion only by mak- 
ing further payments. As a rule, the in- 
terest and life insurance on the sums 
invested equals, and sometimes greatly ex- 
ceeds, the officers’ pay. As a necessary 
consequence, the class of young men who 
depend for success upon their education 
and exertions, and who are the life and 
soul of every other profession, are to a 
great degree excluded from the army. 
Without a large supply of such men it is 
idle to talk of army reform. If, on the 
other hand, we succeeded in obtaining them 
in sufficient quantity, the army would very 
soon reform itself. 

Again, Sir, if we look to the young men 
whom we get, we shall find that the most 
is not made of them under the present sys- 
tem. Parents cannot be expeeted both to 
give theirsons an expensive education and at 
the same time to pay large sums of money 
for their commissions. The purchase sys- 
tem ought to have been abolished at the 
period when officers were required to pass 
professional examinations. As it is, the 
professional principle carries on an un- 
equal and discouraging struggle against 
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the money principle. Young men are 
taken from school before they have half 
finished their education, and are placed 
under a crammer to enable them to pass 
the superficial examination which pre- 
cedes the first commission. How unfit 
and uninstructed they are, and how neces- 
sary it is for the public interests that a 
portion of the sums paid for commissions 
should be expended in completing the 
general and professional education of the 
young men intended for the army may be 
seen from the evidence of the distinguished 
officers examined before the Purchase Com- 
mission of 1857. I should beg to refer 
the House especially to the evidence of 
Major-General Lord West and Major- 
General Sir Thomas Franks. Lord West 
says— 
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“When I was commanding a regiment before 
Sebastopol, from sickness and casualties, the 
number of duty officers became very small, and 
I then urgently requested that some young officers 
who were kicking their heels at the depot might 
be sent out to head quarters forthwith. I received 
ten of these young officers in a batch, who did not 
know their right hand from their left, and had 
never been drilled. Iwas obliged to send them 
to the trenches in nd of parties of thirty or 
forty men, much as I objected to have such parties 
under the command of such very young subalterns, 
All that I could do with those officers was this : 
I sent the adjutant on parade, and told him to 
show them how to march their men off the ground. 
All that I could say to them was, ‘ If the enemy 
comes on, hold your ground, and drive them back 
if you can? In such case much was left to the 
steadiness of the non-commissioned officers and 
old soldiers,” 

Lord West was asked— 

“In point of fact, those young officers had no 
more knowledge of professional duties than if 
they had been so many civilians ?” 

And he answered, ‘‘ Not a bit more.” 

But, Sir, if young officers enter the army 
raw and untrained, when they are there 
the purchase system does not provide them 
with a sufficient inducement to study their 
profession. For, in the first place, it is 
not in human nature that men who have 
bought appointments should be, as a class, 
equally zealous public servants with men 
who have received those appointments upon 
grounds of merit, or even private interest. 
The chances are that a young clergyman 
whose father has purchased him the rever- 
sion of a living is not so earnest and in- 
dustrious as one whom his Bishop has 
noticed and promoted. And to take an 
instance nearer home, I am told that be- 
fore the Reform Bill of 1832 there existed 
a custom of buying a seat in Parliament ; 
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and that a Member who had paid for his 
borough at the rate of £1,000 a year, or 
£4,000 between two dissolutions, was not 
so regular an attendant at the House as 
one whe was the chosen servant of a large 
popular constituency. In the same way a 
young officer cannot but feel that when he 
has paid to some quarter or another, it 
matters little what, a sum for which his 
pay, after stoppages have been deducted, is 
barely the legitimate interest, he has not 
so much obtained a situation as made an 
investment, and in many cases an uncom- 
monly bad one. He has bought his com- 
mission. It is his. May he not do what 
he likes with his own? This idea is so 
deeply rooted in the army that I have 
actually heard ensigns defend the system 
on the ground that the pay was good in- 
terest for their capital. It never seemed 
to have crossed their minds that their 
services deserved any remuneration. 

I appeal, Sir, to the personal experience 
of hon. Members. What are the objects 
to which the attention of young officers is 
chiefly directed after they have obtained 
their first commissions? Is it, asin other 
professions, to qualify themselves for early 
promotion by study, and careful attention 
to their duties ? When they talk of pro- 
motion, has it the slightest reference to 
such old-fashioned conditions as these ? 
Does not their conversation rather turn 
upon the opportunities for purchase which 
their own and other regiments afford ; 
upon exchange ; upon giving or receiving 
the difference between full and half-pay ; 
upon the objectionable qualities of the 
officer who stops promotion by refusing to 
give more than the regulation price, and 
upon the amount which the officer who is 
ready to retire would be willing to take ? 
All this haggling and huxtering, though 
dignified by the name of treaties and nego- 
tiations, is perfectly scandalous when the 
article chaffered for is the command of men 
with all the power for good or evil which 
military rule confers. Demoralizing in its 
very nature, this system of barter is doubly 
demoralizing when we reflect that it is 
illicit and clandestine. ‘* We have it,” 
says Sir De Lacy Evans, 


‘On the candid and honourable evidence of one 
of the partners of a most eminent army agency 
firm that, in several corps, but especially in the 
cavalry, double the legal prices, and often more 
than double, were usually given ; and it appeared 
in the evidence of the Commander-in-Chief that 
officers who asked permission to make those pur- 
chases invariably concealed from the authorities 
their intention of violating the law.” 
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Now, Sir, on this point the evidence of 
the Commander-in-Chief is frank enough, 
He says— 

“We never know anything about the excess on 

the regulation price. It is done unknown to us, 
I am afraid it isdone. I admit that I have reason 
to know that it is done ; but quite unofficially. I 
positively know nothing about it ; but, of course, 
I have been long enough in the service to know 
that such things are done, and I am sorry that 
they are done.” 
Now, Sir, what a school is this in which 
our young men are to learn the high 
notions of honour which become an Eng- 
lish officer and gentleman. In this re- 
spect, if in no other, our military educa- 
tion seems to be founded on the Spartan 
model; and our youth are to be, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Lycurgus, per- 
mitted to carry on a questionable traffic if 
only they can contrive to escape detec- 
tion. If the purchase system is not to be 
abolished, at any rate, in the interests of 
public morality, it is high time that it 
should be legalized. 

Sir, it will hardly be denied that the 
first condition of professional efficiency is 
adequate professional remuneration. Now 
the professional remuneration of an ensign 
is nominally 5s. 3d. a day ; and out of this 
he is liable to an annual charge of tweive 
days’ pay for band subscription, besides a 
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contribution of twenty days’ pay on first 
appointment, and twenty days’ difference 


of pay on each promotion. What remains 
of his pittance barely suffices for his mess 
expenses even in the most moderate regi- 
ments. Now, the rate of pay ought to be 
such as to enable a young man from his 
very first entrance into our army to live 
frugally according to the habits of the day. 
Any rate short of this forms an almost 
insuperable bar to the best class of can- 
didates. But when the well-wishers of 
the English officer propose to augment 
his miserably insufficient stipend, they 
are met by the Treasury with the an- 
swer that such augmentation would only 
inerease the price of commissions, and 
would therefore fail to improve the condi- 
tion of men whose pecuniary embarrass- 
ment results from the fact that they have 
already sunk in their commissions large 
sums, the interest on which is a heavy 
burden on their slender purses. These 
facts tell in the infantry ; but they tell 
with double force in the cavalry. In the 
year 1859 the competition of rich men had 
run up the price of commissions in that 
branch of the service to such an extrava- 
gant height, and the luxurious habits im- 
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ported by these men had so increased the 
expenses of living, that the system broke 
down of a sudden. There was a financial 
erash in the English army. Incredible as 
it may appear, our officers had over-speca- 
lated and over-traded in commissions to 
such an extent that a panic took place, and 
no one could be found to buy. Sixty-five 
cornetcies were going a begging for pur- 
chasers, To quote the words of Lord 
Herbert ‘‘ the vacancies equalled in number 
the cornetcies of eight regiments.’’ It is to 
be hoped for the national credit that we con- 
trived to conceal from the military men 
of foreign nations the fact that we could 
not get enough millionaries to officer our 
cavalry. So that we found ourselves in 
this absurd position : that, on the one hand, 
we could not get together enough poor 
men to recruit the ranks of our soldiers, 
and, on the other, we could not get enough 
rich men to recruit the ranks of our officers. 
The system broke down at both ends. In 
order to correct this evil the Commander- 
in-Chief proposed to reduce the stoppage 
for forage. This did not appear, in the 
eyes of Lord Herbert, fully to meet the 
difficulty. I quote his words once more— 

“No man would consider that the reduction of 
ls. 5d. per day would bring within his reach a 
mode of life which requires an outlay in hard 
money of sums rising from. £840 to £7,000 or 
£10,000 (sometimes even more), with horses, uni- 
form and accoutrements of an expensive charac- 
ter ; and, above all, a style of living requiring a 
high allowance from his family, with the prospect 
of a good deal of debt at the end of it.” 

The difficulty was met in a much more 
effectual manner, a manner which in itself 
is a sufficient condemnation of the pur- 
chase system. Sir, the Secretary of State 
himself entered the commission market, 
and undertook a system of brokerage on a 
grand scale through the medium of the 
army reserve fund, which was justly de- 
scribed by Sir De Lacy Evans as a fund 
for the extension of the purchase system. 
Owing to the large number of commissions 
given and promotions made without pur- 
chase during the Crimean War, an unusu- 
ally large proportion of commissions were 
held by officers who had not purchased 
them. When any of these officers wished 
to retire the Secretary of State authorized 
him to sell, and to receive out of the 
amount realized at the rate of £100 for 
every year’s service, the remainder being 
paid to the reserve fund. The officers who 
purchased these commissions were of course 
at liberty to sell them in the usual way, 
and therefore every one of these commis- 
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sions was subtracted from the rewards of 
long and good service, and added to the 
already too large domain of the purchase 
system. The sums obtained from the In- 
fantry officers by this machinery were ex- 
pended in extinguishing purchase in the 
yeomanry of the guard, in assisting the pro- 
motion of cavalry officers, and in other laud- 
able objects. But laudable though those 
objects were, they ought not to have been 
promoted at the cost of the hardest worked 
and most under-paid portion of the army. 
These strange practices excited the honest 
indignation of the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel), 
who entered an able protest against them in 
the form of a Question. Sir, I appeal to that 
right hon. and gallant Member, and I hope 
he will not consider that appeal impertinent, 
to show why these practices which he so 
justly disapproves are not the certain and 
inevitable result of the purchase system ; 
a system which is fast eating away all the 
prizes which remain to excite the honour- 
able ambition and emulation of our military 
men. 

Sir, it is worthy of being remarked that 
the system of buying and selling appoint- 
ments has not always been confined to the 
army. In almost every other department 
of the public service that system has been 
tried and found wanting. It still exists to 
a certain extent in the Church; which in 
this respect appears anxious, by a sinister 
similarity to the army, to keep up its cha- 
racter as Church militant. In old days 
there was always a bargain between the 
incoming and outgoing tenant of a public 
situation. In 1660 Samuel Pepys obtained 
the appointment of Clerk of the Acts, and 
immediately received for the office a bid 
of £500. So legitimate did this transaction 
appear to him that he, with his customary 
piety, ‘‘ prayed to God to direct me in 
what I do herein.” Presently a former 
holder of the office turns up in the person 
of Mr. Rarlow— 

**An old consumptive man, and fair condi- 
tioned. After much talk 1 did grant him what 
he asked—namely, £50 per annum if my salary 
be not increased ; and £100 per annum in case it 
be £350.” 

A fortnight after he gets an offer of 
£1,000, ** which made my mouth water.’’ 
This practice prevailed in all the De- 
partments of State throughout the bad 
times of the Restoration. With the Re- 
volution a healthier state of public mo- 
rality began to prevail. But this dele- 
terious system, banished from the Ad- 
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miralty, the Law Courts, and the great 
Civil Departments of the State, found a 
home and a stronghold in the army. And 
now, Sir, I ask—Why is this so? 

We are told—and here I come to one 
of the favourite arguments adduced by 
the advocates of purchase—that it is ne- 
cessary that. the army should be officered 
by English gentlemen, and that the best 
test of the qualities of a gentleman is the 
possession of wealth. Sir, why should not 
the army under any circumstances get its 
full share of English gentlemen? The 
navy does not complain that it cannot 
attract gentlemen in sufficient numbers ; 
nor the Church; nor India; nor the perma- 
nent Civil Service. In what is the army in- 
ferior to any of these. Isit adiscreditable 
profession? It is of all professions the 
most honourable. Is it an unpopular profes- 
sion? So far from that, military distine- 
tion is the surest title to the love and ad- 
miration of the English people. We must 


not imagine that if purchase were abolished 
it would be difficult to induce high-spirited 
young Englishmen to wear a red coat. I 
do not think so meanly of my own friends 
and contemporaries as to believe that they 
are tempted to enter the army by the privi- 
lege of living with rich men and buying their 


steps. These are not the charms of a 
military career. The attractions which 
bring the youth of our upper classes into 
the army is the cheerful, out-of-door, ad- 
venturous life; the pleasant brotherhood of 
the mess ; the hope of early fame; the desire 
to serve their country in a strait. Sir, 
there are plenty of these men within our 
own walls. One county alone has the honour 
of sending hither two “ V.C.’s.’”’ I make 
bold to say that, even if there had not 
been commissions to be bought or sold, 
those honourable Members would have 
been bound wherever “ V.C.’s’’ were to be 
earned. 

And it is worth the while of those who 
hold it to be of importance that men of 
substance should form the bulk of our 
officers, to turn to the evidence which 
Lord Clyde gave before the Purchase 
Commission of 1857. That distinguished 
officer was of opinion that the best and 
least invidious test of sufficiency of wealth 
was a high standard of education. He 
says— 

“I presume that the parents and relatives, 
who would take care to fit a youth to pass the 
standard which I conceive would be necessary, 
would have imposed on them the necessity of 
keeping him at school at least till the age of 
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seventeen or eighteen. But that implies, in my 
idea, the possession of property. The very fact 
of the relations of a boy being able to maintain 
him at college till eighteen would ally him with 
property ; and I think if you established a hi 
standard of examination you would then improve 
the officers of the army.” 


And these are not the remarks of a book- 
worm, or of a doctrinaire, one of that class 
of men of whom we used to be so much 
afraid during the cattle plague debates, 
and whom it was then the custom to stig- 
matise by the name of “philosopher.” 
These are the sentiments of a General 
whose capacity for the management of an 
army in the field was often tried, and never 
found wanting. 

Sir, there may be some hon. Members pre. 
sent to whom this question is not familiar, 
and who, knowing that a Commission has sat 
upon the purchase system, may be inclined 
to take their opinion from the Report of that 
Commission. Now, Sir, the recommenda- 
tion of that Commission, and the fate which 
that recommendation met with, form an in- 
structive chapter in our history of military 
administration. For the Commission found 
that the post of lieutenant-colonel is of 
the greatest importance for the efficiency 
of the regiment, and is attainable by pur- 
chase. And they recommended that— 


“ The Lieutenant Coloneley should no longer 
be purchasable, but should be an appointment 
made by the selection of the Commander-in-Chief 
from all the Majors in that branch of the service.” 


It is hard to find a reason for dissenting 
from this recommendation. All who know 
the British army, Sir, could probably 
mention, even within the narrow circle of 
their own experience, officers who have 
purchased this great charge who never 
could have attained to it under any system 
of promotion into which the principle of 
selection entered even to the most modified 
extent. It has happened before now that 
the existence of a regiment or the prestige 
of the nation has been in the hands of 
men whom none of their acquaintance 
would trust with the arrangements of 4 
pienic or shooting party. Within the last 
six months, especially, the instance has 
occurred of a man who was admitted by all 
who knew him to be well meaning, and 
even to have been actively benevolent in 
the private sphere which alone was suited 
to him. His ill luck brought him to the 
front at a great crisis. His head was 
turned, and he performed actions, wrote 
despatches so foolish and ill-judged, that 
his brother officers hastened to clear the 
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eredit of the service by assuring - their 
friends that the writer was known through- 
out the army to be a man of weak and 
inferior ability ; and yet this fact, though 
long notorious, had not prevented him 
from being promoted to the command 
of his battalion. Now, Sir, as_ there 
was great delay in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission, Sir 
De Lacy Evans moved in March, 1860, 
a Resolution in this House to the effect— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 

eased to order the gradual abolition, as soon as 

practicable, of the Sale and Purchase of Commis- 
sions in the Army (having due regard to existing 
rights)—with the view of substituting for the 
Purchase System, promotion, partly by seniority 
and partly by selection, grounded on War ser- 
vices of merit, length of Colonial and Home 
services, and attested professional fitness—under 
such regulations as Her Majesty shall be pleased 
to direct.”—[3 Hansard, clvii. 20.] 
A warm debate ensued, in the course 
of which Lord Herbert, then Secretary 
of State for War, stated that he was pre- 
pared to carry out the recommendation of 
the Commission. To quote his precise 
words— 

“ For my own part, I think that purchase ought 

to be limited to the ranks of the service below 
that of a lieutenant-colonel, in which position I 
think that due care ought to be taken that an 
incompetent man, to whose charge the lives of 
1,000 men are to be committed, should not be 
placed. Without pledging myself to details, be- 
cause many points will require very careful con- 
sideration, I may state that the principle laid 
down by the Commission is the principle the Go- 
vernment acknowledges in dealing with this ques- 
tion. It will be my duty to prepare a scheme, 
founded on that principle, with the greatest care, 
thought, and caution, and lay it before the mili- 
tary authorities for consideration.” 
Still there seemed to be difficulties in giv- 
ing effect tothis promise, though in the 
following year the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) stirred up 
the Government by asking a question which 
was answered by the present Lord North- 
brook, then Under Secretary for War, and 
on the 30th of May, 1862, Sir De Lacy 
‘Evans appears to have been unable to 
contain his impatience and moved— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no further 
postponement ought to take place in giving effect 
to the promises of Government, that the Com- 
mand of Regiments should no longer be pur- 
chasable, and that the promotions to that rank 
should henceforth be regulated by selection upon 
the responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief.” 
—{3 Bansard, clxvii. 199.] 

But, Sir, by this time the great states- 
man who had made those promises had 
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gone to his rest, and the country had 
suffered an irreparable loss. The mat- 
ter was in other hands. Sir George 
Lewis and Lord Palmerston replied by 
making a general defence of army pur- 
chase, and announcing that instead of per- 
forming the promise which had been made 
by Lord Palmerston’s own Government, the 
consideration of the question would be 
postponed to some indefinite period, when 
the experiment of the absence of purchase 
might be considered to have been fully 
tried in the nine regiments which had been 
transferred to the Crown from the East 
India Company. It was on this occasion 
that the noble Lord made his prophecy 
about the twenty-five years. I must remind 
the noble Lord that his prediction has only 
twenty years still to run. 

Perhaps, Sir, some light may be thrown 
upon the secret and effectual cause of the 
neglect with which the recommendation of 
the Commission was treated, if we examine 
the evidence of His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief. He is asked— 
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“Do you think that the principle of selection 
which is applicable to colonels of regiments is ap- 
plicable also to lieutenant-colonels ?—I think not ; 
but it is perfectly applicable to colonels.” 

* Will you explain to the Commission why that 
which is applicable to colonels could not be ob- 
served with regard to lieutenant-colonels ?—Be- 
cause the colonel does not command the regiment. 
He his merely the nominal head, and he is selected 
for services performed in former days, and it is a 
reward for services, therefore that is a much easier 
thing than selecting a man to be actively employed 
at the head of a regiment.” 


That is to say that in the case of the 
coloneley, which is a sinecure, a place of 
prestige and emolument, it is proper to 
apply the principle of selection; but in 
the case of the lieutenant-coloneley, which 
is only a place of responsibility, only a 
case in which the welfare and the lives 
of 800 or 1,000 men are at stake, it is 
impossible to undertake the burden of se- 
lecting a man who is fitted for the post. 
The office which is honorary is to go by 
merit ; the office which demands high in- 
tellectual and moral qualities is to go bya 
complicated system of chance. Sir, the Ad- 
miralty are not unwilling to assume the 
responsibility of providing commanders for 
twice as many vessels as there are regi- 
ments, of which the Horse Guards cannot 
assume the responsibility of nominating the 
colonels, Sir, the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) taught us 
that the decrees of the Horse Guards are not 
to be questioned in this House, and we have 
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learned our lesson. But if the right hon. 
Baronet will allow me, I will bring for- 
ward the opinion of another Royal per- 
sonage, who was likewise a famous soldier. 
When King William came to England with 
8 military experience matured by many 
years of Continental warfare, he applied 
his earliest period of leisure to the task of 
putting down purchase among his new 
subjects. I think that very practical mo- 
narch must have stared the first time his 
Adjutant General told him that there were 
not enough rich men in the country to offi- 
cer his cavalry. There may be danger lest 
people inclined to cavil should make the 
remark that the Admiralty dare not allow 
incompetent men to have charge of vessels, 
because vessels are made of wood and iron, 
which are tangible materials of very serious 
cost; and that if a vessel is wrecked by 
the fault of the commander, the public 
at once appreciates the pecuniary loss 
which it has suffered. But a regiment is 
made of flesh and blood, and may be ren- 
dered inefficient by disease, and only those 
who are conversant with sanitary statis- 
ties can assert that such a misfortune was 
owing to human folly and not to a dispen- 
sation of Providence. 

Sir, we have often been told in the 
course of the last year that the cause of the 
supreme excellence of English administra- 
tion is that our reforms are never radical 
reforms ; that we never take a stride in 
the path of progress, but go forward foot 
by foot; above all, that we never change 
our old garments for new, but that we 
patch them up wherever we find a hole. 
And therefore we are told our institutions 
are stable ; and the most stable of all our 
institutions is the army. Now, Sir, I do 
not deny that our military system, under 
favourable circumstances, has plenty of 
stability; that is a quality in time of 
peace, to which you may always attain 
by simply leaving things alone; but we 
are told likewise that, anomalous and anti- 
quated as it may be, it works well. Sir, that 
is precisely what all the soldiers of the old 
school throughout Europe said of the 
Prussian military system in the year 1806. 
The French, with their new-fangled tac- 
tics and their mushroom generals, might 
beat Austrians and Sardinians, but they 
would never stand against battalion’s disci- 
plined and maneuvred after the instruc- 
tions of the great Frederick. But the battles 
of Jena and Auerstadt opened the eyes of 
the soldiers of the old school. A single 
fortnight placed Prussia at the feet of 
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Napoleon. Then the Prussians took counsel 
of necessity. They left the old groove, 
They re-modelled their army from the 
crown to the foot, and the results were 
the campaigns of 1813-14-15. And so it 
is with us. We may talk as much as we 
like about being a practical people ; but how 
will it allend. Prussia never scruples to 
alter her organization on a year’s notice, 
and yet nobody denies that their organi- 
zation works well. Does the Prussian 
army show in the field any signs of being 
led by unpractical doctrinaires? We 
boast of possessing an organization 
founded on experience and not on theory. 
Everybody knows that our soldiers are 
brave, and well drilled ; everybody knows 
that our officers are loyal and courageous ; 
but does anybody believe that in the hour 
of stress and peril that organization would 
bear the strain? Not once during the last 
few weeks, but over and over again, men who 
have deeply studied the question have said 
to me, we shall never get rid of purchase 
till we have a war and a breakdown, If 
this is the impression among those who 
are best informed, it is idle to talk 
of the expense of abolishing purchase, 
A breakdown would cost us in a fortnight 
a sum which would buy up all the com- 
missions in the army. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) could tell us how 
much the breakdown in the Crimea stood 
the nation in cash ; and we can all of us 
tell what it cost us in reputation. 

I will not now enter into a computation 
of the expense of abolishing purchase, but 
there are two or three items of saving which 
I recommend to the attention of the econo- 
mists in the House. We shall be able 
largely to diminish that inflated and gigan- 
tie non-effective system, which has been 
raised to its present dimensions in order 
to compensate officers who have suffered 
from the effects of the purchase system. 
On this point I quote the highest authority. 
In a memorandum laid by the Duke of 
Wellington before the Select Committee on 
Army Appointments in 1833, his Grace, 
speaking of 120 general officers, receiving 
£456 5s. a year, says— 

“They receive from the public an annuity, for 
which they have sacrificed a capital larger than 
any that could be required from them, either by 
the public or any annuity office for the same 
annuity.” 

And of 138 general officers who are titular 
regimental colonels, he says— 


“« Being colonels of regiments they cannot be 
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allowed to sell out. Their money is sunk in the 
service, and is lost to them and their families for 
ever.” 


In consequence of these representations the 
Committee recommended a large increase 
of the non-effective expenditure, which was 
eventually carried into effect. Secondly, 
we must remember that officers should 
only be indemnified for any loss they may 
suffer in consequence of the abolition of 
purchase. In other words, they should 
receive back from the Government the full 
current value of their commissions only to 
the extent to which they would have re- 
covered it if purchase had not been 
abolished. Everything beyond this would 
be a gratuitous boon. 

Sir, it will doubtless be objected during 
the debate that the present system pro- 
vides more rapid promotion for non-pur- 
chasing officers than would be afforded 
by a system of selection based upon 
seniority. The House is far too indulgent 
for me to trespass on their time. But 
if I did I could show that promotion 
might be greatly quickened by a judicious 
scheme of retirement. Besides, whatever 
form the army of reserve and militia may 
take they must be officered to a great ex- 
tent from the line, which will provide a 


large amount of employment of a kind 
particularly suited to married officers and 
officers whose health is not equal to foreign 
service. Sir, in the debate of 1860 a great 
deal was said about the miserable fate of 


the French officer. You were told how all 
who had been abroad must have seen loung- 
ing about estaminets men whose upright 
carriage, close-cropped grizzled hair, and 
heavy moustaches showed what they had 
been, and whose haggard faces and thread- 
bare clothes showed painfully what they 
were, and you were asked whether to that 
condition you would reduce English officers. 
Sir, I had lately in my hand a letter from 
a distinguished officer written from Paris, 
who said he saw all around him, his 
juniors taking rank as generals, while he 
was only a colonel, and could not hope to 
be promoted for several years. We must 
never forget that the military Members 
of your own House, though unselfish enough 
to be by no means unanimous in support of 
purchase, all belong to the class which most 
profits by the present system. There must 
be a great many Reform Bills before poor 
officers will sit on these Benches. But 
siuce my Motion has been on the Notice 
Paper, I have received letters which amply 
show that in many a country village and 
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| third-rate watering-place there are poor 
broken-down men of worth and tried valour 
who have no unbounded admiration of the 
purchase system. They do not recognise 
the hackneyed Horse Guard’s dictum that 
the British service is an advantage to the 
men who cannot pay as well as to the wealthy 
man. What is all this talk about men with 
grizzled hair, hanging about cafés, com- 
pared with the fact that no officer, or 
next to none, unable to purchase, rises to 
the command of a regiment in time of peace? 
That in time of war he does so rise, be- 
cause in time of war this boasted purchase 
system breaks to pieces in the face of 
stern facts. Sir, in whatever direction 
military reformers turn their eyes, what- 
ever work of public utility they endeavour 
to promote, their efforts are always de- 
feated by the existence of this vast ano- 
maly. In our laudable desire to strengthen 
and elevate our national army we may pour 
millions after millions through the hands of 
the War Secretary ; but till purchase is 
abolished we shall get little or nothing for 
our money. England has a small army, 
but she has mighty interests at stake. In 
that small force every officer should be 
zealous, intelligent, and skilful in his pro- 
fession; and this result will never be 
produced until our officers owe their pro- 
motion, not to pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but to zeal and intelligence, and profes- 
sional experience and skill. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his Resolu- 
tion. 

Coronet SYKES, in seconding the 
Motion, said, his hon. Friend (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) in bringing forward the subject 
had apologized for so doing on the score of 
youth ; but the manner which he had ac- 
quitted himself certainly showed any such 
apology to be unnecessary. As one having 
the experience of half a century, it might 
be well that he should corroborate the 
views of his youthful Friend, and thus 
furnish a fresh proof that extremes meet. 
He had always looked upon it as one of the 
most disastrous results of the system of pur- 
chase, that when a man had been eighteen 
or twenty years in the army, had acquired 
the experience fitting him to command a 
regiment, he was forced out of the service 
by the consideration that if he died the 
money which he had invested in the pre- 
vious steps would be lost for ever to his 
family. So that under the present system 
the country lost the service of officers at 
the moment when it was most important 
that they should be retained. Au important 
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question in the constitution of the army! the English army were, as a body, the first 
was involved in the Motion now before the | gentlemen in Europe—there was no doubt 


House. 
effect of excluding from the army some most | 
valuable elements. At present they could 
not obtain a supply of recruits from the 
lower middle class of life. There was no- 
thing to induce—on the contrary, there was 
everything to deter—the sons of tradesmen 
from entering the army, because they had 
not the means to purchase and there was 
no adequate prospect before them. The 
army of the East Indian Company, on the 
contrary, was recruited without the slightest 
difficulty, and from a different class of per- 
sons to those who entered the Royal army. 
In the Indian service there was always 
something for the young adventurer to 
look forward to. There were a multitude 
of appointments—artillery and commis- 
sariat conductorships, clerks of works, 
elerkships in the military departments, 
&c.—open to men of some little educa- 


tion and station; and many men were) 


induced to go to India upon the chances | 
| from the present head of the War Office, 


of success thus held out to them, who 
could never entertain any hope of advance- 
ment in the Royal army. His own per- 
sonal experience furnished him with many 
instances in which poor young men of 


education and accomplishments had entered 


the Indian army as privates. In a native 
regiment which he commanded in India 
his serjeant-major was the son of a Scotch 
clergyman. That gentleman—Mr. M‘Leod 
—had received a good education under the 
admirable system of parochial instruction 
in Scotland. When he (Colonel Sykes) 
came home in 1820 he recommended him 
for an appointment to a department where 
his talents and education would be appre- 
ciated. The result was that Mr. M‘Leod 
progressed and became a deputy collector 
of Scinde, with a salary of £1,200 a year. 
This was but one example of numerous 
instances of promotion of a similar cha- 
racter. When he organized the statistical 
reporter’s office for the Bombay Govern- 
ment in 1824, he needed an artist who 
drew tolerably well and an expert in 
figures, and he readily found both in the 





detachment of European artillery at Poona; 
the artist having been a landscape painter 
in England and the expert in figures had 
been educated at the Polytechnic in Paris, 
and both of them behaved themselves well. 
The consequence was that the Company’s 
service was generally filled with persons of a 
higher station than those who entered the 
ranks of the Royal army. The officers of 
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The system of purchase had the | about that — but he considered it mis- 


chievous, imprudent, and impolitic that 
such a definite line should be drawn be- 
tween the officers and the men they com- 
manded in the British army. With re- 
gard to purchase, it was said that a man 
was always sure of getting his money back 
again. He (Colonel Sykes) was not so 
sure about that. He knew a case that 
was at present before the War Office. It 
was that of a captain whose commission was 
worth £1,800. Having been put a few 
years ago on half-pay he applied to the late 
Sir George Lewis, when he was War Mi- 
nister, to be allowed to sell his commission. 
Sir George remarked to him that he was 
getting on in life, and asked whether he 
would take £1,500 for his commission ? 
The poor man said that the money would 
be acceptable, and consented to take it ; 
but up to the present moment he had not 
received a farthing of this £1,500. He 
(Colonel Sykes) looked for better things 


The question was how tbis evil of pur- 
chase was to be remedied. There were 
£7,000,000 invested in the purchase of 
commissions, and that, no doubt, made it 
@ serious matter to grapple with the sub- 
ject. But why not make a beginning? 
As officers wanted to sell commissions, let 
acertain number be bought annually by 
the Government, and in process of time 
the present evil would be extinguished. 
They could then give these commissions 
to persons to be promoted by seniority or 
for merit. In that way the expenditure 
which the State would have to incur in 
doing away with the purchase system might 
be spread over twenty or thirty years. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the system 
of purchasing Commissions in the Army tends 
greatly to diminish the efficiency of our Military 
Force.” —({Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Captain STANLEY said, that having 
been several years in the army, and feeling 
a very deep interest in the welfare of the 
service, he trusted he should be pardoned 
if he ventured to trespass upon the atten- 
tion of the House by offering a few obser- 
vations on the Motion of his hon, Friend. 
It seemed to him that the question before 
them was of a twofold character. They 
had to look, on the one hand, to the ob- 
jections attributed to the present system of 
promotion, and upon the other to the ad. 
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yantages which might be reasonably ex- 

ted toarise from a change. It was not 
pis intention that evening to go over the 
ground traversed by his hon. Friend who 
made the Motion; but there were one or 
two points upon which it was well to have 
a fuller diseussion than they had as yet 
received. One of the principal objections 
which he thought must suggest itself to 
the present system was that from the very 
first moment of entering the service an 
officer was assuming the gravest responsi- 
bility that could be thrown upon any man. 
He said it without fear of contradiction that 
a young officer entering the service, and 
fearing the responsibility of having so many 
human lives placed under his charge, with- 
out being required to qualify himself pro- 
perly for the discharge of the duties he was 
about to undertake, found himself placed 
in a most difficult and unenviable position. 
The point, however, to which he particu- 
larly wished to address himself was that of 
the advantages which he trusted would 
ensue from a change of system—which, 
whilst doing away with purchase, would 
enable the authorities to promote a larger 
number of men from the ranks than was 
at present done. It had been said that 


if they were to raise a certain proportion 
of officers from the ranks they would 


inevitably effect a great change in the 
army, and run the risk of lowering that 
high standard of gentlemanlike feeling 
which it was universally admitted the 
British army possessed above the armies 
of all other nations. But in dealing with 
a question like this, he submitted that we 
should look beyond the immediate effects. 
We should consider whether, by holding 
out the hopes of a better career, we should 
not induce a better class of men to enter 
the ranks of the service. At present a 
young man might enter the army with the 
best intentions and a determination to work 
hard and to learn his work ; but he would 
soon discover that the life of a soldier was 
composed of a multitude of small details. 
Now, it was precisely the knowledge or 
ignorance of those details on the part of 
the officer which constituted the difference 
between the comfort or discomfort of the 
men placed under him. It was, of course, 
a considerable disadvantage to the service 
that officers should enter it without having 
obtained any knowledge of the duties which 
they would be called upon to fulfil on their 
first entrance into the army. He thought 
if the present system were so far changed 
as to allow of a greater number of promo- 
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tions from the ranks we should then have 
at once a large number of officers who 
would be fully conversant with the wants 
and habits of the men under them, and 
who would be able in many cases to decide 
upon matters which might be brought be- 
fore them as regards the comfort of the 
men with far greater precision and con- 
fidence than officers who, however apt and 
able they might be, had never become 
practically acquainted with the duties of 
those below them in station. It was true 
that under the present system when an 
officer passed from one rank to another he 
had to undergo a sort of examination; but 
this was very different from the examina- 
tion which would be instituted if the pro- 
posed change were to be carried out. The 
object of the present examination was 
merely to ascertain whether an officer was 
positively too ignorant to be promoted to a 
higher grade. The object was, not to 
select a good officer, but to keep back a 
man who was totally unfit, and the sub- 
sequent advancement of an officer was in 
no way dependent upon that examination. 
One who passed it in an inferior manner 
stood exactly the same chance of being 
promoted as one who had passed it well ; 
and, of course, such an examination offered 
no inducement to officers to exert them- 
selves in the intermediate ranks of their 
profession. He contended that if a certain 
number of officers were introduced from 
the ranks of the army, and were placed 
for each subsequent grade of promotion in 
competition with other officers in the ser- 
vice — whether they had entered from & 
Military College or from elsewhere—the 
result would be that a higher standard of 
military knowledge would be, as it were, 
forced into the profession. The question 
of officers being selected for command had 
been so fully discussed in that House that 
it was unnecessary for him to enter into 
the subject ; but he might, perhaps, venture 
to add his firm opinion that not only should 
officers intended for the rank of actual 
commanders of battalions be taken by 
selection from the army, but that their 
subordinate officers, such as majors of 
regiments, who, in the absence of their 
superior officers, were likely to be called 
upon at any moment to take the command, 
should also be selected on account of their 
military acquirements. To make his mean- 
ing on the subject of examinations more 
clear he might state that in his opinion 
they should be confined to military matters, 
for he could not conceive that, as regarded 
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the regimental work of the army, it was 
necessary that the officers should be highly 
qualified in scientific acquirements. Indeed, 
the probability was that if an officer de- 
voted himself very much to scientific pur- 
suits he would be wasting time which might 
otherwise be devoted to subjects more prac- 
tically useful. If the system of promotion 
by purchase were abolished and a system of 
promotion partly by seniority and partly by 
selection substituted for it, he could not 
understand how the staff appointments 
could be taken from the army in the same 
way as at present. By separating the 
staff of the army from the regimental 
commissions a great injustice would be 
prevented, which might otherwise occur 
from following out strictly the plan of 
seniority. If the plan of seniority were 
strictly carried out, and the staff of the 
army were chosen as at present, it would 
be perfectly possible for an officer to obtain 
his promotion, to leave his regiment, and 
become an entire stranger to his men, and 
then to rejoin his regiment in time to gain 
his next step. Such a state of things was 
obviously most undesirable, Feelings of 


apprehension had been entertained, even 
by officers well acquainted with the army, 
that the present standard of honour and 


gentlemanly feeling in the service might 
in some degree be lowered by promoting 
men from the ranks. Now he (Mr. Stan- 
ley) confessed he was one of those who did 
not entertain that apprehension, for it 
must be remembered that, as a rule, the 
men who rose and who had taken the 
trouble to qualify themselves to rise from 
the ranks, must be men with a certain 
amount of application and energy, and 
there could be no doubt that when placed 
in the society of their brother officers they 
would endeavour to conform, as far as 
possible, to the manners of those among 
whom they found themselves. If, how- 
ever, he was to look exclusively to social 
position he admitted that that must to 
a certain extent be altered; but the army 
ought not be regarded as a mere social 
gathering. He was not aware whether his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tynemouth 
(Mr. Trevelyan) intended to press his 
Motion to a division ; but he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State, even if he were not prepared at once 
to accede to the Motion, would be induced 
to take the subject at no very distant day 
into his serious consideration. He could 
not impress too deeply upon the House the 
feeling which he entertained that this great 
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change could best be carried out at a time 
when the matter could be carefully con- 
sidered, and not when we were embarrassed 
in the midst of a war by the break down of 
the present system. While he hoped that 
the system of purchase would be abolished, 
and that a larger number of officers would 
be promoted from the ranks, he admitted 
that we ought not to look for a supply of 
officers from that source alone. Although 
there might be some difficulty in carrying 
out the idea, he still maintained that all 
officers should be made acquainted with 
the duties they would be afterwards called 
upon to discharge. In this respect an 
excellent example was set by the Austrian 
army, for all officers on joining it were 
attached to regiments as cadets, associating 
with the officers, but learning practically 
and thoroughly the duties of those whom 
they were afterwards called on to com- 
mand. He thought it must be very dis- 
advantageous to draw so broad a line of 
distinction between the two classes of the 
army as was done at present, and he con- 
curred with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) that it dis- 
couraged many young men from entering 
the army who would otherwise willingly 
serve in the ranks for a certain number of 
years if there was a prospect of their 
eventually obtaining a commission. In 
conclusion, he admitted that there were 
great difficulties in the way of carrying out 
this great change; but he could not but 
express a hope that before long the exist- 
ing system would be abolished, and that 
the army would cease to be the only service 
in which responsible positions could be 
purchased for a sum of money. 

Cotoyen NORTH said, he could not 
understand how such a system as that pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman could be 
carried out ; but there might be no great 
difficulty in carrying out the system if 
the country was only prepared with the 
£s. d. During the Peninsula War volun- 
teers were attached to regiments, but 
when the peace was concluded they did 
not know what to do with them, and the 
system was discontinued. He was not 
at all surprised at the Motion made by 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. 
Trevelyan), who, in addressing his con- 
stituents, had said that in the English 
army power was gained by purchase and 
maintained by the lash. The hon. Mem- 
ber might, however, have done English 
officers the justice to say that, however 
they obtained the power, they wielded it 
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with justice, kindness, and consideration. collecting bodies of troops to instruct staff 
As to the army being held together by the officers ; and if the country was so penu- 
lash, he left the House to judge how far | rious as not to afford officers proper oppor- 
the statement was justified by a Return tunities of learning their duties, let the 
showing that, on an average of ten years, country bear the blame of their inefficiency. 
in an army of over 200,000 men, scattered | If the purchase system were abolished, the 
in all part of the world, the number of | expenditure of some £8,000,000 would be 
men flogged was only 2 and a fraction | necessary, besides an enormous increase an- 
per 1,000. When this question was dis- nually in the full-pay and half-pay retire- 
eussed in 1856, it was brought forward by , ment ; and he did not believe that any Minis- 
General Sir De Lacy Evans, who could ter would be likely to propose such an outlay. 
not personally complain that merit was The hon. Gentleman had stated that he 
not rewarded, for on the 12th of January, had received a large number of letters 
1815, he found himself a captain in His | from officers complaining of the present 
Majesty’s service, and on the 18th of June | system ; no doubt they came from officers 
following he was a lieutenant-colonel. No} who had recently been passed over. But, 
one could find fault with that, for every | on the other hand, it must not be supposed 
advance was gained by gallantry in the | that all officers were averse to the present 
field. He had seen service in India and in system, for many had said to him, ** What- 
the Peninsula War, and he did not bring | ever you do, vote for the continuance of 
the matter forward because he had any | the purchase system in the interests of the 
grievance. The Motion was seconded by| poor man.” If his hon. Friend divided 
the present Earl de Grey, than whom no | the House on this Question, he should cer- 
one had the interest of the army more tainly oppose him. 

at heart. Earl de Grey—then Lord| Mar. A. W. F. GREVILLE-NUGENT 
Goderich—proposed that one-third of the | said, there was a point that had been al- 
vacancies in the army should be filled | together lost sight of during this discus- 
up by merit, and two-thirds by seniority ; | sion—the question of the sufficiency of pay 
and Mr. Ellice thought that there was a to our officers; and the House would have 
necessity for inquiry, if only to satisfy the to consider before they sanctioned any 
demands of public opinion. The recom-' change in the present system—whether an 
mendation of the Commission of 1854, | officer promoted from the ranks would be 
of which he was a member, that in the | able to live on the present rate of pay. As 
non-purchase corps, the Royal Artillery, to promotion from the ranks, soldiers had 
and the Royal Engineers, Her Majesty | a greater respect for officers who were of 
should more frequently exercise her pre- a superior class than for those who were 
rogative and take officers out of the re-| promoted from among themselves, and they 
gular rotation of promotion and promote | gave a more willing obedience to them 
them to higher ranks on account of | than they did to those who had been their 
merit, encountered great opposition from ‘comrades. It had been urged as a reason 
the corps, and even a modified recommenda- | in favour of promotion from the ranks that 
tion was met bya protest. They declared | the men had more energy than their offi- 
they would infinitely prefer the introduc-| cers; but he defied any one to point out 
tion of purchase into their corps. As to!an instance where the duties could have 
the heartburnings that were alleged to be| been better performed by men from the 
caused by officers being passed over under | ranks than they had been under the pur- 
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the purchase system, were not the same | 
heartburnings as likely or more likely to | 
occur under the system of promotion by | 
selection? There were now three modes of | 
promotion—purchase, seniority, and se- | 
lection. Staff appvintments were filled up 
by selection, and could not be purchased. 
No complaints were made against the regi- 
mental system to which purchase is con- 
fined ; but during the Crimean War it 
was said that the staff officers were not 
up to the work. If that were so, it was 
not the fault of the officers but that of the 
country. No opportunities were given by 





chase system. If the present officers could 
not discharge their duties efficiently he was 
certain the men could not. The proposed 
change, if adopted, would change the whole 
tone of the army. By the new system, 
they would have in the same regiment men 
of a different class to their officers, about 
whom very little would be known ; where- 
as, by the present system, more or less 
was known of the status of every officer 


who joined a regiment ; and in most cases 
they were the sons of men who had served 


their country in the field. To promote 
men from the plough or from a yillage 
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draper’s shop, because he happened to, be 
rather smaarter than his comrades, and 
because he could read and write pretty 
well, would destroy, as he had said, the 
whole tone of a regiment. In the artillery, 
where there was no purchase, promotion 
was very slow, because an officer had no 
object in leaving the corps, not being able 
to better himself; but in the army vacan- 
cies were frequently arising, because men 
could sell out and obtain their money. 
Our army had ever been well led, and he 
doubted if they would improve it by the 
adoption of promotion by the abandonment 
of the purchase system. These constant 
diseussions about the army, such as the 
everlasting question of flogging in the 
army, and promotion without purehase, had 
the effect of putting things into the men’s 
heads that would never else have got there, 
and probably made them discontented. 
Sir HARRY VERNEY said, it was 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
country that our military service should be 
in the most perfect order ; for our riches 
offered the greatest temptation to plunder 
iu the ease of war. The British army must 
necessarily be a small one; and it ought 
therefore to be organized and administered 
as efficiently as possible. But he feared that 
it could not compare with foreign armies in 
respect of organization and preparedness 
for war ; and that upon any sudden emer- 
gency it would be found in a state of un- 
preparedness which might prove most dan- 
gerous. Now, this ought not tobe. We 
had brave men for soldiers—there was no 
country in the world in which the men 
were more active or more fond of military 
pursuits. We possessed every facility for 
organization ; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War would 
devote his attention to the subject, he be- 
lieved that it would be perfectly easy to 
change our military system greatly for the 
better; and, in particular, to recruit our 
forces without difficulty. He should ex- 
ceedingly like to have the present system 
investigated in order to ascertain whether 
it would not be better to enlist a man for 
a short period of service—such as three, 
four, or five years—just long enough to 
make him a soldier—and then send him 
away under no other obligation than that 
of serving in the reserve? If they were 
to do so, and if men were enlisted and 
taught a trade, families would be desir- 
ous of having some of their members in 
the army, and there would, he believed, 
be no lack of men to fill the ranks. Let 
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them look at the state of things in Prus- 
sia. In the Prussian army, the soldiers 
were so intelligent and well taught as to 
require only five officers to 250 men, 
where we had fourteen or fifteen. And 
why should we not have in our army car- 
penters, tailors, builders, and, in fact, men 
able to do everything that the army wanted? 
Why should we be dependant on civilians 
for erecting huts for the men at Aldershot 
or making their clothes? If a system of this 
kind were carried out, a great economy 
would be effected. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to turn his attention to 
the investigation of the whole question of 
Army Reform, he would confer upon the 
service the greatest benefit which it had 
received for many years. 

Masor JERVIS said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had brought this subject 
forward (Mr. Trevelyan) had told the House 
that they would improve the efficiency of 
the army if they were to alter the present 
system. But he should like to know how 
they would improve it? He should like to 
know in what country, in what climate, on 
what field had the British officer not sus- 
tained the reputation of his country? Was 
it in China—in India—in Persia—in the 
Punjab? Was it in the Peninsula, or the 
Crimea, or where was it that he had failed ? 
He could perfectly well understand a Mem- 
ber on the Liberal side of the House bring- 
ing forward this question of promotion 
from the ranks ; but then let it be brought 
forward distinctly, and discussed upon its 
merits. Before they could raise a large 
body of men from the ranks they must first 
increase the pay of our officers. He had 
heard with the greatest surprise the state- 
ment that by doing away with the purchase 
system they would get rid of the half-pay list. 
Such a statement would not bear examina- 
tion fora moment. There were non-com- 
missioned officers who had served with him, 
and he should be glad to see them com- 
missioned officers to-morrow ;. but if they 
were to ask these men their opinion on the 
subject, they would tell them that while 
non-commissioned officers they could live, 
but as commissioned officers they could not. 
And what were they to retire upon? He 
was acquainted with a most valuable body 
of men, the Coast Artillery, all the officers 
of which had risen from the ranks ; and 
what was their pay? Why it averaged 
from 6s. 4d. to 10s. 6d. He knew a non- 
commissioned officer who had been pro- 
moted from the ranks ; he had a wife and 
children to maintain, and had to live on 
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6s. 4d. a day, which was next to starva- 
tion. Now was that what hon. Gentlemen 
wished to bring about? He had acted in 
common with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), who had 
seconded this Motion, in endeavouring to 
get the question of the Indian officers’ 
claims settled. What was it that had led to 
the difficulty in that matter? The officers 
suffered because under the system they 
could get no promotion, and so they agreed 
to subscribe to a fund for the purpose of 
buying out the senior officers and enabling 
them to retire more quickly. The Govern- 
ment having failed to provide proper retir- 
ing allowances, got the officers to do that 
which they themselves ought to have done; 
and all that was to save the half-pay list. 
Now, upon this question he was perfectly 
impartial. He did not belong toa purchase 
corps, he was getting on in years, and was 
rather low in rank. Well, then, being 
thus impartial, he could bear his testimony 
to this—that it was the present system of 
purchase which enabled us to officer our 
corps with junior men, and when a man 
was too old enabled him to retire. He 
hoped this discussion would be carried on 
in a business-like manner. Let it not go 
to the country that the House was opposed 


to seeing men raised from the ranks when 


they had fairly gained their position. But 
if they were to encourage promotion from 
the ranks let them place those who were 
promoted in a position which would at 
least enable them to live. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Captain Stanley) who 
had made so excellent a speech, had en- 
tirely overlooked this point. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was willing 
to grant a sum of money to enable them 
to promote men largely from the ranks, 
he for one would vote for it. But it was 
entirely a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Let it not go forth to the country 
that the House was of opinion that a non- 
commissioned officer, when he received a 
commission, could live upon his pay, which 
was something like what a first-class mason 
could earn, a good deal less than a first- 
class carpenter, and still less than a clerk 
in a commercial house or bank would re- 
ceive. If hon. Gentlemen really meant 
what they said, let them support a Motion 
for giving proper pay to the officers of the 
army, and then they would soon do away 
with the purchase system. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, both 
sides of the House will admit that the 
modest terms in which the hon. Member 
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forg Tynemouth (Mr. Trevelyan), in the 
commencement of his speech, apologized 
for dealing with a question which had been 
formerly in the hands of so distinguished a 
man as Sir De Lacy Evans, were quite 
unnecessary. In the first place, the mode 
in which the hon. Gentleman treated the 
subject was never exceeded for clearness 
or candour ; and, in the next place, it was 
impossible to forget that the hon. Gentle- 
man is perhaps the fittest man in this 
House to urge the views he has brought 
before us, being the son of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who, whatever difference of 
opinion might prevail as to the merits of 
this question, has, beyond all doubt, de- 
voted for a long period his great ability 
and perseverance to its consideration, and 
has done so in a manner which must have 
convinced everybody acquainted with what 
he has written that he could have had no 
other motive than one the most patriotic 
and disinterested. Iam not at all dis- 
paraging what has fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite when I say that, hav- 
ing read what Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
written on this question, I am familiar not 
only with the arguments but even with the 
extracts which the hon. Gentleman has 
brought forward with so much ability. I 
am quite willing to admit, as the result of 
my own study of this question, that it is im- 
possible to read the Report of the Royal 
Commission, the various correspondence of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and the pamphlets 
which he has published on this subject, 
without being convinced that there are 
great and serious anomalies in this system 
of army purchase. There are many things 
connected with that system which are fairly 
open to criticism, and which at least sug- 
gest very serious doubts whether, if we 
were to commence anew, we should found 
promotion upon the purchase system which 
now prevails, I need hardly add, there- 
fore, that I am by no means desirous to 
be understood as committing myself to any 
approbation in the abstract of our present 
system ; and I feel it the more necessary 
to say this, because if the hon. Gentleman 
presses his Motion to a division, I shall 
feel it my duty to vote against it. I can- 
not think that the time has arrived when 
it would be safe for the House to sanction 
so strong a declaration as that embodied 
in the Motion which the hon. Gentleman 
has submitted. While acknowledging the 
general fairness of his statement, 1 feel 
bound to take exception to the expression 
of which he made use when he urged, as 
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one of his arguments against the present 
system of purchase and sale of com- 
missions, that it was ‘illicit and clan- 
destine.”” I presume the hon, Gentleman 
meant to refer not to the general system, 
but to the practice, which is unfortunately 
‘not unknown, of purchasing being carrried 
on to an excess inconsistent with law and 
regulation, It is very important that there 
should be no danger of its going forth to 
the public that the officers of the British 
army are carrying on anything that can be 
called illicit or clandestine in the sale and 
purchase of commissions, for it is under 
army regulations, and is perfectly legiti- 
mate. Every one, however, who takes an 
interest in the welfare and character of our 
army must regret the fact mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman, that, although there 
is an Act on the statute book which ren- 
ders officers subject to be cashiered if they 
purchase their commissions, and makes the 
sale of them a misdemeanour at law, the 
offence of selling commissions for sums far 
beyond the regulation price is not uncom- 
mon. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
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tained on the abstract question of pur- 
chase, we must all agree that it is very 
desirable that such transactions should be 
put an end to, and that law and practice 


should be brought into harmony. While 
our present system is no doubt in some 
respects anomalous and objectionable, it is 
one, as the hon. Gentleman has reminded 
us, of great antiquity. He amused the 
House by referring us to the days of Pepys, 
and to a negotiation carried on by him for 
the sale of his commission as Clerk of the 
Acts. Now, the system of sale and pur- 
chase of commissions in the army dates 
back from a period very nearly, if not 
quite, as remote as that; and with the 
exception of an interval of only four or five 
years in the reign of William III., it has 
prevailed from that time to the present 
day. That is surely a fact which ought 
to have some consideration. Then, again, 
it must be remembered the circumstance 
was entirely passed over by the hon. 
Gentleman, but it has been referred to by 
the hon. and gallant Members for Har- 
wich (Major Jervis) and Westmeath (Mr. 
Greville-Nugent), that, whatever its merits 
or demerits, it has been under this system 
that the British army has acquired its 
great renown. Under that system it 
has during centuries achieved a glorious 
history, and has acquired such laurels as 
to give it a rank equal to or higher than 
any other army in the civilized world. 
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These are facts which the hon. Gentleman 
should not, I think, have passed over when 
considering whether or not our military 
system might be improved by the abolition 
of this system. Upon another and by no 
means unimportant part of the subject 
the hon. Gentleman touched indeed, but 
not so fully as it deserved—namely, the 
expense which would be involved in the 
change which he proposes. My hon. and 
gallant Friend behind me (Colonel North) 
rather overstated the present value of 
the commissions held by officers in the 
army when he put it at £8,000,000, for, 
as far as the last official statement enables 
me to judge, the value according to regu- 
lation price is but slightly over £7,000,000, 
The question, then, arises, what proportion 
of this immense sum would have to be 
repaid if the change were made. The view 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan is that a great 
number of officers would accommodate 
themselves to the new system, and would 
be content to persevere in their military 
service, receiving full pay on retirement ; 
so that only a small proportion of that sum 
would have to be paid to retiring officers as 
compensation for the loss of their commis- 
sions. Upon that point, however, a differ- 
ence of opinion exists. The subject bas 
been referred to Committees on several 
occasions, and was in 1859 referred to a 
War Office Committee. They carried on a 
correspondence with Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
and differed widely from him in many re- 
spects. Sir Charles Trevelyan put the 
sum which it would be necessary to refund 
at a much lower figure; but the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that a sum between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 would have to 
be provided out of the public Exchequer to 
repay officers for the sale of their com- 
missions. When, therefore, we consider 
that it was part of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
plan that the pay of all officers should be 
raised, and that in order to avoid stagna- 
tion in promotions officers should have full 
pay on retiring, and when we add to this 
increased expense a sum of no less than 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 for compensa- 
tion, it is obvious that only a great con- 
currence of opinion could induce any Go- 
vernment to recommend Parliament to 
adopt a change of such magnitude. Now, 
at present, the opinion both of the military 
and the public is very much divided. I 
believe the preponderance of military opi- 
nion is, rightly or wrongly, in favour of 
maintaining the present system—whether 
the preponderance of public opinion is on 
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the same side I am not prepared to say. 
But, even assuming it to be desirable that 
the system should be abolished, it is clearly 
one of such long-standing, and is so deep- 
rooted in the practice of the army, that 
until a much greater concurrence of public 
and military opinion is arrived at the change 
cannot be carried out. Another point on 
which a difference of opinion prevails be- 
tween those who have originated and those 
who have investigated the proposal is this 
—that while Sir Charles Trevelyan put 
the retirements from the list of captains 
at 500, the War Office Committee esti- 
mated them at no less than 2,000; so 
that before we can commit ourselves to 
such a measure it is necessary to under- 
stand all its bearings. Another aspect of 
the question which has been alluded to by 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Harwich (Major Jervis) is the danger | 
of impairing the vigour and efficiency of 
the army by increasing the difficulty of 
promotion. Now, we have before us the 
experience of three different systems of 
promotion—namely, those which exist in 
the Navy, in the Royal Marines, and in 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers ; 
and what do we learn from them? Why, | 
that there is a great difficulty in keeping 
up a flow of promotion, and in at the same 


time retaining in our service officers in the 
prime and vigour of life, when promotion 
is regulated by seniority. The hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to the French army; but 
that, I think, is an instance unfavourable 


to his views. There the plan has been 
adopted of compulsory retirement, at a 
comparatively early age, according to their 
rank. I believe a lieutenant-general is 
compelled to retire at sixty-five, a major- 
general at sixty-two, and so on, some of 
the officers having to retire at fifty-three. 
If my memory serves me right, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has suggested a plan not very 
dissimilar. But how does it operate in the 
French army? Officers are compelled to 
retire, complaining and dissatisfied, and 
they are so reluctant to do so, on account 
of the very inadequate allowances which 
they receive, that the junior officers do not 
seek to be advanced, because the higher 
they get the earlier the age at which they 
must retire on an inadequate allowance ; 
so that, instead of the junior ranks being 
filled, as in our army, by men in the prime 
of life, they are occupied by men who are 
much older than is compatible with the in- 
terests of the service. Here, then, are 
warnings which should induce the greatest 
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caution in adopting the plan which the 
hon. Gentleman has suggested, unless we 
see our way to the avoidance of those evils 
to which I have adverted. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan attaches great importance to a 
proper system of retirement, and it is quite 
clear that without such a system it would 
be extremely dangerous to expose our army 
to the risks of the change which is pro- 
posed. I am quite aware that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan does not admit that the cost is so 
great as I suppose; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between us, and many high authori- 
ties differ from Sir Charles Trevelyan on 
this subject, and are of opinion that the 
changes he recommends would call for a 
great increase in our expenditure, and 
would largely augment the burden of the 
army. The objections to the purchase sys- 
tem may be divided into two classes— 
first as to the effect upon the individual 
officer, and secondly as to its effect upon 
the public interest. The objection in re- 
gard to the individual officer turns chiefly 
upon two points. The first is the hardship 
to officers of seeing juniors placed over 
their heads; and the other is the cruel loss 
which the death of an officer involves, in 
the sacrifice by his family of the money 
paid for his commission, There is no 
denying that in both these respects the 
operation of the purchase system is very 
hard upon officers. It is no doubt very 
mortifying to officers fond of their profes- 
sion and anxious for promotion to see their 
juniors pass over their heads. I am not 
sufficiently conversant with the profession 
to decide upon such a point; but it is 
gravely argued by those who know the 
army well, that under the system of pur- 
chase officers who are unable to buy aro 
sometimes enabled to get their promotion 
quicker than they otherwise would do, If 
this is a true view of the question, it goes 
far to answer that portion of the argument. 
With regard to the eases where, by the 
death of an officer, the family lose the 
value of the commission, it must not be 
forgotten that there is a great ‘mitigation 
of this hardship by the Royal warrant, 
under which the price of the commission is 
restored to the family where the officers 
have been either killed in action or have 
died within a certain period of time after 
receiving their wounds. No doubt there 
must be cases of hardship; but it must 
not be forgotten that men enter upon their 
career in the army with their eyes open 
to the risks they run, The strongest ar- 
gument in favour of the views of the hon, 
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Gentleman is the public bearing of this 
question in connection with the command 
of regiments. In the Report of the Royal 
Commission this subject is touched upon 
in a manner that deserves the most serious 
consideration, and there is a very strong 
passage, which I will read. They say— 

“The command of a regiment is an important 
trust, yet it is admitted by high authority that 
several officers have attained the position of 
lieutenant-colonel who were unequal to the com- 
mand of the regiments which they held.” 


The Royal Commission proceed, in the 
latter part of their Report, to give their 
views on the subject. They say— 

“In this respect, therefore, we think that the 

good of the service will be best promoted by an 
alteration, and we recommend that hereafter the 
lieutenant-coloneley of a regiment should no 
longer be purchasable, but should be an appoint- 
ment made by the selection of the Commander-in- 
Chief from all the majors in that branch of the 
service. The principle of selection may be most 
advantageously tried in the appointment to the 
command of a regiment. The Commander-in- 
Chief has, it is said, the means, through the infor- 
mation collected at head-quarters, of knowing the 
character for efficiency and intelligence of every 
field officer in the army. The responsibility of 
these appointments will rest on the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the attention of the whole army will 
be necessarily fixed on his exercise of this 
power,” 
Here is a distinct reeommendation by the 
Royal Commission that in this respect a 
material change should be made. I think 
it is a matter of very grave doubt whether 
we ought to deal with this question piece- 
meal, and whether it is not better to leave 
it until we can grapple with the whole sub- 
ject. You must recollect that it will be a 
change of the greatest magnitude, amount- 
ing to a revolution in our whole military 
system, and one that no one would recom- 
mend without the greatest care and the 
greatest deliberation. The Royal Com- 
mission says— 

“Tf the purchase system be abolished, it will 
become indispensable, for the purpose of main- 
taining the efficiency of the British army, to adopt 
a new system of retirement and promotion— 
namely, to make retirement after a fixed age, or 
period of service compulsory, and to give promo- 
tions by selection. It has been further shown 
that compulsory retirement will be alone an in- 
adequate substitute for the sale of commissions ; 
but we consider that its partial adoption would 
facilitate the measure we propose for the selec- 
tion of lieutenant-colonels, while we do not suggest 
disturbing the existing system as regards the 
purchase and sale of commissions, up to the rank 
of major inclusive,” 


Considering how short a time I have held 

my present office, it would be presumptuous 

on my part to commit myself to a distinct 
Sir John Pakington 
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pledge on the Motion before the House in 
the face of this Report of the Royal Com- 
mission so recently made. Neither can I 
forget that I have the high authority of 
the Duke of Wellington in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the same sub- 
ject in 1840. That Commission, in their 
Report, said— 

“Tt is manifested in these returns that by far 
the larger portion of officers are perfectly quali- 
fied for their duties, and it is equally apparent 
that this efficiency is maintained by the system of 
purchase,” 

This Report is signed by the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of Richmond, Lords 
Melville, Howick, and Hill, Sir Charles 
Adam, Sir Thomas Hardy, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge, and other officers of the highest 
consideration. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Buckingham (Sir Harry Verney) has 
expressed a hope that I will avail myself of 
this opportunity of considering the whole 
subject of Army Reform. This is a subject 
as difficult as it is important. I feel deeply 
how difficult and how important it is. This 
question of promotion by purchase cannot 
be considered to stand alone. Our whole 
military system at the present moment is 
in a state of transition. We have lately 
had presented to us the Report of a Royal 
Commission on our system of Recruiting for 
the Army. They name two objects of pri- 
mary importance—one is, how to make the 
army more acceptable to the country and 
facilitate reeruiting ; the other is how to 
earry on recruiting without those degrading 
and demoralizing scenes which now un- 
happily attend it. Only the other day my 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Huntingdon (General Peel) submitted a 
proposal for creating an army of reserve 
and improving the whole position of the 
British soldier. It will be my duty within 
a few days to lay on the table of this House 
the Report of a Commission, over which 
Lord Strathnairn presided, and which re- 
commends very considerable changes in the 
administrative staff of the army. It will 
shortly be my duty to consider the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. These re- 
commendations cannot be carried out with- 
out very considerable changes in our mili- 
tary system. I hope the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth (Mr. Trevelyan) will see that I 
have no prejudiced views. Whatever may 
be the decision of the House to-night, I re- 
serve to myself the right to consider all 
those recommendations with regard to pur- 
chase in the army to the best of my ability. 
I have listened with attention and respect 
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to the hon. Gentleman opposite. I have 
read the able publications of his father; 
and I hope he will be of opinion that I only 
wish to deal with the question with the 
desire to arrive at the best decision. I 
therefore trust the hon. Member’ will not 
think it,his duty to press this Motion to a 
division. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
cannot agree with what has been said by 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Greville-Nugent) that these discussions 
are calculated to do harm to the army. 
On the contrary, I think that the country 
is greatly indebted to the hon. Member 
for Tynemouth (Mr. Trevelyan) for bring- 
ing it forward, and in so able a manner. 
I believe that discussion in this House and 
in the country is the way, and the only 
way, in which this question can be settled; 
and that when once the subject is under- 
stood in all its bearings by the House and 
the country then, and not till then, the 
question will be settled. I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary of State for War that this system of 
purchase is full of anomalies and objec- 
tions ; and I believe that there is no true 
friend to the army who would not be glad 
to see the system abolished if we could 


only devise a system without similar ano- 


malies and objections. But, while I do 
not hesitate to confess that that is my 
opinion, I still do most earnestly join 
with the right hon. Gentleman in asking 
my hon. Friend the Member for Tyne- 
mouth not to persevere to a division on 
this question to-night. I think my hon. 
Friend may be perfectly satisfied with the 
support he has received and the discussion 
which has followed his Motion; and I may 
add that I think he may also be satisfied 
with the tone of the speech just delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman has assured us that he 
has no prejudice on this subject, and I 
think we may understand his speech as a 
pledge that he will take into his consider- 
ation, among the other changes which he 
contemplates for the organization of the 
army, the possibility or expediency of 
likewise introducing some changes in the 
system of purchase. But, in pressing my 
hon. Friend not to divide, I must say I 
think that neither in this House nor out 
of doors is public opinion ripe for coming 
toa decision on this great subject. It is 
surely some proof that the state of the 
public mind is not one in which this ques- 
tion can now be decided, that during the 
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whole time when I had the honour to be 
connected with the War Office, or during 
the three Sessions of Parliament, the sub- 
ject of purchase in the army was never once 
mentioned within these walls. If such be 
the condition of public opinion—and I be- 
lieve the silence on this subject has lasted 
more than three years—I appeal to my 
hon. Friend whether it is not rather pre- 
mature to ask us to come to a decision, 
after one evening’s debate, on so moment- 
ousa matter? Let my hon. Friend re- 
member what it is that is involved in this 
question. Before the House can arrive at 
any decision upon it it must know what is 
the system which it is proposed to substi- 
tute for the present one. Purchase in the 
army, objectionable as it may be in many 
respects, no doubt affords a tolerably rapid 
system of promotion in the service ; and 
something must be substituted for it if it 
is to be abolished. Itis easy to say you 
will substitute a system of mixed selection 
and seniority; but what is there involved 
in that substitution? The House and the 
country must be prepared to do certain 
things which I do not believe it is at all 
ready to do. We must be prepared, in the 
first place, to pay the sum of money that 
will be necessary to carry into effect the 
plan proposed to be substituted ; and be- 
fore we can pay it we must know what 
that sum is. I do not believe that my 
hon. Friend or any Member of this House 
is capable of forming an opinion at the 
present time as to what sum the country 
will be called upon to pay to get rid of this 
system. However, you must pay com- 
pensation to officers for any pecuniary loss 
which may be suffered. In the next place, 
you would probably have to pay, in addi- 
tion to the regulated price of the commis- 
sions, the extra price paid for them, In 
the third place—and this, I think, is a part 
of the subject which is rather forgotten— 
you would have to provide an adequate and 
liberal system of full-pay retirement, in 
order to give the same amount of promo- 
tion which is provided for under the pre- 
sent system. And, in the fourth place, I 
believe it is perfectly true, as stated by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Harwich 
(Major Jervis), in order to do any good, in 
order to reap any substantial advantage 
from the change, it would be necessary 
to revise your whole scale of pay and 
allowances to officers. I do not now 
say whether it may not be right for the 
House to ask the country to incur such 
an expenditure; but I ask whether the 
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House is prepared to call upon the country 
to incur it, and whether the feeling en- 
tertained on this subject is sufficiently 
strong to justify us in pledging the country 
to pay such a sum of money for such 
a purpose? I believe it is not; and that 
the first thing which is required—in- 
stead of asking the House to come toa 
decision on the system of purchase in the 
army—is to make ourselves much more 
acquainted than we are with what the real 
cost of interfering with that system would 
be. The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the Report of a Committee which I think 
he said sat in 1859. I know not if there 
would be any public inconvenience in lay- 
ing the Report of that Committee on the 
table of this House ; but if I might ven- 
ture to give advice to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tynemouth (Mr. Trevelyan), 
I would suggest that unless there be any 
reason against it he should move that a 
copy of that Report should be laid before 
us, and then the House would probably be 
able to form some opinion on what are the 
nature and amount of the expenditure in- 
volved in this proposed change. But there 
is another thing which the House must be 
prepared to do before it consents to this 
Motion—namely, not only to pay the sum 
of money, whatever it may be, which that 
change would involve, but to put an amount 
of trust in the highest military authority 
of this country, which I do not believe it 
is at present disposed to do. It is always 
said that you will substitute for the exist- 
ing system a mixed system of selection and 
seniority; but does the House consider 
what is meant when you speak of a system 
of selection? What is meant is that the 
Horse Guards or the Commander-in-Chief, 
or the Secretary of State for War—I know 
not who, but the highest military autho- 
rity, whoever he may be, in this country— 
is to have a certain power of selecting offi- 
cers for promotion from the whole of any 
particular rank. Now, we know perfectly 
well that this House and the country are 
both—I will not say too ready, but very 
ready—to take exception to any act of the 
Commander-in-Chief ; and does not the 
House think that when in the case of 
every promotion which is made there is a 
possibility that several very deserving offi- 
cers may be passed over, complaints will 
not be rife, or that the Commander-in- 
Chief or the War Office will not be in daily 
and almost hourly dispute with this House? 
Unless this House is prepared to place 
greater confidence than it has shown any 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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disposition to place in the military autho- 
rities, the system of selection is impos- 
sible. There is only one other point to 
which I shall advert, and that is what my 
hon. Friend said with regard to the scheme 
which was at one time adopted by Lord 
Herbert, but not carried out. I think my 
hon. Friend could not have been acquainted 
with all the cireumstances of the case 
when he stated that that scheme was 
dropped entirely from the opposition of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Commander- 
in-Chief did what was perfectly right in 
the matter—namely, he stated frankly and 
openly before the Commission the objec- 
tions which he had to the proposal ; but 
when the Government overruled his objec- 
tions, I believe he declared in his place in 
the House of Lords that, though he still 
retained those objections, he would not 
press them, but would do his best to carry 
out the plan; and from what I know of 
his Royal Highness I am satisfied he would 
have done so. But that scheme was 
dropped, I believe, not from the opposi- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief so much 
as from the want of support in this House. 
It did not satisfy the advocates of the total 
abolition of purchase in the army ; it was, 
of course, opposed by those who were in 
favour of the present system ; it had not 
the good fortune to please any party in 
this House ; and that, I believe, was the 
principal reason why it was not more 
vigorously pressed. The scheme would 
have cost a considerable sum of money ; 
no doubt it would also have entailed some 
of the difficulties which I have mentioned 
as incidental to any system of selection ; 
and I think the Government of the day, if 
they did not find that the scheme was satis- 
factory to any party, or would be properly 
supported, were perfectly right in not 
placing the Commander-in-Chief in a posi- 
tion of such difficulty as he would have 
occupied if it had, under those circum- 
stances, been persevered with, I do not 
say that that scheme should not be re- 
vived ; but, if it be revived, there ought to 
be some prospect of its being much more 
warmly supported than it was before. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
wished to give one or two simple reasons 
why he intended to press his Motion toa 
division. The Secretary of State for War 
had made a sneech that was very gratify- 
ing to him—first because of the very kind 
things he had said of himself, and next 
because of the way in which he had spoken 
of one whose reputation was far dearer 
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to him than his own. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered any of the 
principal objections which he had stated 
to the purchase system. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s one answer was the 
consideration of expense. But on that side 
of the House this matter was thought to 
be so important that it was worth while 
incurring any necessary expense rather 
than that the system of purchase should 
not be got rid of. The noble Lord who had 
just sat down (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) said that the public mind was not 
yet ripe on that question, and that, there- 
fore, a division ought not to be taken upon 
it. He (Mr. Trevelyan) maintained, on 
the contrary, that that was just the reason 
why they should have a division upon it, 
for that was the way to ripen public 
opinion. The principal vocation of this 
Parliament was to start questions which a 
Reformed Parliament may rundown. He 
wished therefore to know how the question 
stood: and who was for him, and who 
against him. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
116: Majority 41. 


WEST INDIA BISHOPS AND CLERGY 
BILL.—LEAVE.—FIRST READING. 


Mr. REMINGTON MILLS moved 
for leave to introduce a Bill to repeal 
the several Acts granting and regulat- 
ing the appropriation of £20,300 from 
the Consolidated Fund for the Ecclesi- 
astical Establishments in the West Indies, 
excepting so far as to continue their 
allowances to the present recipients until 
their promotion, resignation, or decease. 
As he understood that his Motion would 
not be opposed by the Government, he 
should confine himself on the present 
occasion by stating that it was not his 
intention in making the Motion to in- 
terfere in any way with existing rights, as 
his Bill would only carry out, in the case of 
the West Indies, the same rule that had 
been applied to other colonies, and by 
which, in the case of the British North 
American Colonies, the annual amount had 
been reduced from £12,000 to £3,000 by 
the falling in of lives. He trusted that 
when the Bill came on for discussion it 
would receive the sanction of the House. 

Mr. ADDERLEY, on the part of the 
Government, said, he would not offer any 
opposition to the introduction of the Bill. 
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It was a measure he had himself given 
notice of some years ago, but deferred for 
more considerate treatment. He was of 
opinion that the measure ought to be 
accompanied by considerable safeguards, 
for anything like a precipitate repeal of 
the Acts in question might lead to the 
production of great mischief, injustice to 
individuals, and injury to the Church, and 
even involve a breach of faith with our 
colonies in the West Indies. Moreover, 
anything like a precipitate repeal of the 
Acts would have a tendency to prevent 
the object which the hon. Member had 
in view. Not only the present but the 
last Government had had the subject 
under consideration, and bad even taken 
steps in the direction of this measure, 
and both Governments had come to the 
conclusion that the Treasury ought to 
be relieved from the charge in question 
as opportunity occurred. He was of 
the opinion that this was desirable in 
the interests not only of the British 
taxpayer, but also of the Church itself 
in the West Indies; for both civil and 
religious institutions thrived best when 
extraneous support of this description was 
withdrawn from them, and when they 
rested on resources on the spot. But it 
was necessary that a certain amount of 
discretion should be left in the Executive 
or Legislature of this country to prevent 
the confusion which might arise from a 
sudden change. Not only must existing 
interests be saved, but a power of gradual 
reduction must somewhere be reserved ; as 
also a power to anticipate vacancies, and 
so facilitate the new arrangement. He 
would go more fully into the question on 
a future occasion ; but at present, while 
he assented to the introduction of the Bill, 
the Government reserved to themselves the 
power of dealing with it afterwards as they 
might think fit. 


Motion agreed to, 


Bill to relieve the Consolidated Fund from the 
charge of the Salaries of future Bishops and other 
Ecclesiastical Dignitaries in the West Indies, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Remiveton Mitts, 
Mr. Bazury, and Mr. Lamont. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£402,000, Advances for New Courts of 
Justice and Offices. 
83N 
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Mr. HUNT said, he rose to propose a 
Vote of £402,000 for advances for the 
purchase of the site and for other pur- 
poses in connection with the new Courts of 
Justice. 

Mr. SELWYN inquired what would be 
the total cost of the site, and how far the 
original Estimate had been exceeded ? 

Mr. HUNT could not state what the 
cost of the site would be, as the question 
of enlarging the site was still under the 
consideration of the Commission. The 
House would not be precluded from consi- 
dering that matter by the adoption of the 
present Vote. 


Vote agreed to, 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Rosert Monraav, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Vac- 
cination, ordered to be brought in by Lord Ropert 
Moytaeu, Mr. Gatnorye Harpy, and Mr, Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 125.) 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, AND 
GLEBES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locutey, Bill to 
amend the Law as to the granting of Sites for 
Roman Catholic Churches and Schools, and to 
facilitate the Creation of Glebes and the Erection 
of Residences thereon for Roman Catholic Clergy- 
men in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cotman O'Loeuien, Mr. Gregory, and Mr, 
Murray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 127.] 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 1, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Svurrty—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [April 30] reported. 
Serect Commrrez—On Mines, &c., Assessment 
nominated, 
Pusuic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation. 
Ordered—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation.* 
Second Reading—Railways (Guards’ and Passen- 
rs’ Communication) [39]; Turnpike Trusts 
20); Promissory Notes (Ireland) [90], nega- 
tived. 
Referred to Select Committee—Turnpike Trusts 
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Communication) Bill. 


RAILWAYS (GUARDS’ AND PASSENGERS’ 
COMMUNICATION) BILL—[Bu 39.] 
(Mr. Henry B. Sheridan, Sir Patrick O’ Brien.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved the 
second reading of this Bill. He said, 
that it was the same measure he had in- 
troduced last year, and which had been 
referred to a Select Committee. Its ob- 
ject was to establish some means of com- 
munication between passengers in railway 
trains and the guards in charge of them. 
There was hardly a train conveying pas- 
sengers, or any other kind of train, which 
was not at present provided with the 
means of communication between the 
guard and the driver. He believed that 
the mode of communication established 
was by rope or wire, which rang a bell 
close to the ear of the engineer. All he 
asked by this Bill was, that a similar 
means of communication with the guard 
should be extended to travellers. It was 
not intended to enable the passenger to 
interfere in any way with the driver of a 
train, but to communicate with the guard, 
who would see whether there was any- 
thing materially wrong, such as a carriage 
off the line or a tire off a wheel, which 
required that the train should be stopped, 
or whether it might proceed to the next 
station. He believed that no difficulty 
would be found in establishing the means 
of communication between the guards and 
the passengers. Having recently travelled 
in the North of Germany, in Belgium, and 
in France, he could bear testimony to the 
precautions taken in those countries in 
this respect. It was maintained at all 
hours of the day and night. The Bill 
contained penalties on companies not 
adopting the proposed communication, and 
upon those who maliciously interfered 
with the machinery of it. It did not pro- 
vide for any special means of communica- 
tion, but left it to the several railway com- 
panies to say what should be its character, 
—the Board of Trade or the ordinary in- 
spectors of railways determining whether 
it was efficient or not. The South-Eastern 
Railway, much to its credit, had estab- 
lished efficient and complete means of 
communication of the kind required. 
There was no poverty of invention in the 
suggestion of plans, 300 or 400 of which, 
on different principles, had come under 
his notice. The South-Eastern Railway 
Company had recently made an experi- 
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mental trip, and the experiments in the 
way of passenger and guard communica- 
tion had been quite successful. It was 
unnecessary to say that if some such means 
had been in operation on their lines of 
railway, some frightful accidents might 
have been averted, and minor casualties 
could be prevented by the same precau- 
tions. What were the objections to the 
Bill? One was that there existed no ne- 
cessity for legislation on this subject, and 
another was that if a means of communi- 
cation between passengers and guards 
were established they would have old 
women travelling by rail needlessly inter- 
fering with it. The points to be consi- 
dered, in order to prove the question of 
necessity, were those in connection with 
that species of accident which perilled the 
safety of an entire train—such, for in- 
stance, as an accident caused by one of 
the advanced carriages of a train slipping 
off the rails, or a fire, which, after smould- 
ering for some time, burst into a flame. 
In connection with this point, he should 
like to read a short extract from a letter 
written by Mr. William Holbrook, of 
Nottingham— 


“The Government Inspector’s Report of Rail- 
ways for five years, 1859-60-2-3-4, shows that 
1,132 persons were killed, and 2,911 persons were 
injured during the same period. In one accident 
alone the company paid about £34,000. On 
November 28, 1866, near Hitchin, a train was on 
fire, the passengers were whistling, shouting, and 
banging the carriage doors for nearly a quarter 
of an hour before they could make the guard 
hear. If my plans had been in operation at the 
time the train would have been stopped in half a 
minute from the time the passengers knew it was 
on fire. For the year 1865 thirteen railway com- 
panies paid compensation for injuries to persons, 
&e., to the amount of £304,376. Surely, sir it is 
time some action was taken to prevent this great 
loss of life and property, either by compulsion on 
the part of the Government or by the directors of 
the different lines of railway themselves. The 
public have a right to demand safety for life and 
property while travelling for business or plea- 
sure,” 


In a note at the end the writer said— 


“Two years and a half since I offered my plans 
toa railway company. I was told by one of the 
directors they had agreed not to countenance any- 
thing only what came from their own engineer, I 
told him then the thing was settled — their 
engineer must have all the brains in the world ; so 
I bid him good morning. Since I offered my 
plans, I should think, on the different lines of 
railway, the property destroyed and compensation 
paid for persons injured and killed would amount 
to above £100,000. That would have been pre- 
vented if my plans had been applied on the dif- 
ferent lines of railway at the time.” 


{May 1, 1867} 
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From one of the morning he had 
taken the following :— pet 


“ Yesterday a train took fire on the Midland 
Railway between Birmingham and Derby. It 
appears that the body of one of the carriages in 
the mid-day down train, either through being too 
heavily freighted or in consequence of defective 
springs, sank down on the wheels, and the friction 
set the wood on fire. One of the passengers 
shouted out of the window, and his cries being 
heard by the passengers in the adjoining carriages, 
at length the attention of the guard was attracted. 
The train was brought to a stand near Tamworth, 
and the carriage, in which a considerable hole had 
been burnt, was detached from it. Some luggage 
belonging to a lady was burning, but the damage 
done was immaterial.” 


Another paper said— 


“An accident happened to a passenger train on 
Thursday evening, on the Cambridge and Hitchin 
line. The train was travelling at the rate of 
about twenty-five miles an hour, and, when near 
Shepreth, one of the carriages got off the line. 
After bumping along for some minutes it was 
precipitated down an embankment, and the two 
following carriages were turned over. The pas- 
sengers were more or less seriously injured, but 
we understand no lives were lost. The inhabitants 
of the village, and especially a kind-hearted lady 
named Mrs. Ellis, paid every attention to the 
passengers ; and the engine not having gone off 
the rails, the remaining carriages were enabled to 
proceed on the journey. It is stated by some of 
the travellers that if there had been any means of 
communicating with the driver the train might 
have been stopped before the embankment was 
reached.” 


With respect to accidents by fire he found 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales had a narrow escape while travel- 
ling by train from the Russian capital to 
Berlin. The special correspondent of Zhe 
Daily Telegraph, writing to that journal 
from Berlin on December Ist, 1866, 
said— 

“ Just after it got dark there was an alarm of 
fire, and it turned out that the Royal carriage 
was burning. Happily the danger was discovered 
close to the station of Braunsberg, where the train 
stopped. Whether a wheel had caught fire, or 
the pipes with which the carriages were warmed 
had got overheated, nobody seemed exactly to 
know. Fortunately, there was no harm done to 
anybody, but the carriage was so much charred 
that it was thought unsafe to proceed in it. Some 
compartments in the ordinary cars were cleared 
for the Prince and his companions, and after a 
long hour’s delay we got on again, leaving the 
saloon carriage still smoking as we passed out of 
the station.” 


Since the Select Committee was appointed 

on this Bill last year, he had had a con- 

versation with a Member of the House, 

who had told him that on one occasion 

when travelling by express train on the 

Brighton Railway he perceived a strong 
3N2 
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smell of fire, which proceeded from the 
door of the carriage. He had no means of 
communicating with the guard, and by the 
time the train had arrived at the next 
station the door was a mass of charred 
wood. The gentleman who had acted as 
Secretary to the Select Committee of last 
year had informed him that he had on one 
occasion been in a railway carriage the 
wheels of which came off one after another, 
letting the body of the carriage down upon 
the ground, and that it was not until the 
lives of the passengers had been in serious 
jeopardy for some considerable time that 
they succeeded in attracting the attention 
of the guard. There had been a notice in 
The Times some time ago of a gentleman 
having his head cut off by a post when 
leaning out of the carriage window in 
endeavouring to attract the attention of 
the guard. The Times of that morning 
also contained a letter from a gentleman 
who had unsuccessfully tried to communi- 
cate with the guard, the carriage in which 
he was being on fire. Thus, it could not 


be disputed that a case of necessity for 
communication between the passengers 
and the guard had been established. With 
respect to the other objection—namely, 
that the communication was liable to be 
interfered with by persons travelling by 


rail, the best answer which could possibly 
be given to that objection was derived 
from the experience gained on the South- 
Eastern Railway. Mr. Eborall, the man- 
ager of that line, had assured him that in 
no single instance had the means of com- 
munication between passengers and guards, 
established on their line, been interfered 
with. Under these circumstances, he 
trusted that the House would agree to 
read the Billa second time. He should 
be happy, when the Bill was in Committee, 
to consider favourably any Amendments 
which might be suggested by the Govern- 
ment or the railway interest to any of its 
provisions. If it were the wish of the 
House, he should have no objection to 
exclude the Metropolitan Railway from 
the operation of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. H. B. Sheridan). 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had no 
objection to this Bill being read a second 
time; but he reserved to himself the power 
of opposing it in a future stage, unless the 
hon. Member made such alterations as 
seemed to him to be necessary. It would be 


Mr. H. B. Sheridan 
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unadvisable to pass it in its present shape. 
To require railways to make the necessary 
arrangements in three months would be 
requiring them to do what was physically 
impossible. He should also object to the 
Board of Trade or its inspector being asked 
to certify that effectual means had been 
provided when it was doubtful whether 
effectual means had yet been discovered. 
Experiments were being made daily. Men 
of science and of practical mechanical 
talent had had their minds directed to this 
object. It was well known that a really 
good and perfect plan would be taken up 
and well rewarded. If the House com- 
pelled the railways to adopt at heavy ex- 
pense one of the present confessedly im- 
perfect means of communication, they 
would do great mischief by retarding and 
throwing discouragement in the way of 
something better. Many people thought 
that they should not interfere in these 
matters at all; that they saould trust to 
the heavy penalties and loss inflicted on 
companies in case of accident; and that 
Lord Campbell’s Act was better than any in- 
terference with the details of management. 
The truth, as usual, probably lay between 
the two extremes. It was, no doubt, true 
that the accidents happening to railway 
travellers were much fewer in proportion 
than those which occurred under the old 
coach system. More people were killed in 
the London streets than on all the railways 
in the kingdom. It was also true that a 
very small portion of the accidents which 
did occur would be prevented by commu- 
nication between passengers and guards. 
But it might be said, on the other hand, 
that the outrages which had sometimes 
been perpetrated in carriages, and which 
might have been prevented if such com- 
munication had existed, necessitated inter- 
ference with the preliminary arrangements 
of a journey, because, while they entailed 
great injury on individuals, they caused 
little or no loss to the company. Then, 
the question arose whether any effectual 
means had been discovered for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Bill. An ex- 
cellent Report of Captain Tyler to the 
Board of Trade, made the year before last, 
went very fully into the question. It 
showed the endeavours made in England 
and on the Continent to prevent the helpless 
isolation of passengers by communication 
through signals, or by the construction of 
the carriages. With regard to the latter 
the ordinary contrivance on the Continent 
was the outside step. This was very 
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dangerous, sacrificing, as appeared from 
Belgian accounts, the lives of guards every 

ear. It was also supposed to give facili- 
ties both for outrage and escape, as in 
the case of the murder of M. Poinsot in 
France a year or two back. It was, besides, 
impossible to apply it in England without 
altering the width of carriages and of tun- 
nels and bridges throughout the country, 
the expense of which would be very great. 
He had travelled by railway in most of the 
countries in Europe and in America; but 
he did not share in the condemnation 
sometimes pronounced on the English 
carriages. The American carriages were 
suited, no doubt, to the plan of one class 
without distinction. The Austrian were 
an improvement on the American, but 
almost equally wanting in the privacy de- 
manded by English feeling in this country; 
and they were excessively cold in winter. 
The Russian carriages with a passage in 
the middle, cabins on each side, saloons at 
each end, and other conveniences for a 
long journey, and with four means of exit, 
were very good, probably the best of all, 
but they were too wide for our gauge, and 
too long for our curves. The Swiss, with 
three classes in one carriage, and commu- 
nication from higher to lower, but not the 


reverse, were also good, and the guard 
could walk through them. But the great 
objection to all, or almost all he had 
described, was the dangerous exit at the 


end. In a crowded carriage, if there 
was a panic, it would be as difficult to 
get out asin achurch or theatre. Then 
came the means of communication by 
signal. The earliest probably was the 
bell and rope. ‘Travellers by the Great 
Northern if a little before their time might 
have seen a cord threaded from carriage to 
carriage low down under the footboard. 
This rang a bell in the guard box and the 
engine. But he remembered a Member of 
that House telling him that he found him- 
self once in a carriage with one other 
passenger, whose conduct, after a time, 
began to excite his apprehension. He 
seemed very uneasy, looked out, listened, 
and stretched out of the window till his 
informant thought he was going to throw 
himself out, and came to the conclusion 
that he was shut up with a madman. His 
uneasiness increased when his fellow tra- 
veller, after leaning out further than 
ever, turned to him and said, ‘‘ Have you 
any objection, Sir, to take hold of my 
leg?” But he proceeded to explain that 
he was an engineer, and that from a 
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sound he heard he thought something was 
wrong with the axle, and wished to get 
at the rope in order to stop the train, 
which, with the assistance of his com- 
panion, he did. He mentioned this to show 
that it was evident that such a contrivance 
could hardly be called effectual, especially 
with regard to the use of it by a lady. 
Then came the reversed sentry-box of the 
Great Western, the mirrors of the Cette 
Railway, and the bells and whistles of the 
Dutch and German lines. It was clear 
that these must often fail in tunnels, in 
fogs, in the night, and where there was 
much rattle in the train. They were con- 
demned by the French Commission in one 
brief sentence, ‘‘ The sight signals cannot 
be seen, and the sound signals cannot be 
heard.” The best signal seemed to be 
the electric, used on the South Western 
and on some of the French railways, 
which rang bells in the guards’ vans and 
engines, and dropped a semaphore to the 
side of the carriage in which the signal was 
given. The hon. Member had also men- 
tioned with approbation that used on the 
South Eastern. But, as the guard could not 
on many lines, at least, reach the car- 
riages, the only plan was to stop the train, 
which must necessarily be done with 
great caution on lines like ours, on which 
trains follow each other so rapidly. This 
safeguard was on the lines to which he 
had referred combined with windows be- 
tween the compartments. To this objec- 
tion was sometimes taken by those who 
wished to have the security of publicity 
without its inconvenience. He was afraid 
this must be classed with the inconsist- 
ent advantages at which all aimed, but 
which none were destined to reach. It 
was absolutely necessary that any wanton 
tampering with these signals should be 
severely punished, but he was not quite 
sure that this would be sufficient. Some 
fine should be inflicted on causeless alarm, 
otherwise great inconvenience might en- 
sue. He remembered seeing a farce in 
Paris a short time ago, in which a ner- 
vous lady was represented as finding 
herself several times during a journey 
alone with one of the other sex. Each 
of the unhappy men in his turn made 
some polite advances, on which she imme- 
diately broke the glass, and pressed the 
spring. The train came to a standstill. 
The guard appeared; she explained her 
alarm. ‘‘ Madame, le motif n’était pas 
suffisant ; c’est cinquante francs s’il yous 
plait!” This method of signalling was 
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computed to cost £10 a mile, and 10 
per cent on outlay for maintenance. It 
would, of course, be absurd to require 
that it should be used for trains stop- 
ping at short intervals. He believed 
directors would not be unwilling to 
do all they could for the safety of 
passengers. It was certainly to their 
interest to do so, and they themselves 
travelled as much, if not more, than 
other people. When he heard the terms 
in which they were sometimes spoken of 
in that House, he was inclined to ask, 
parodying Shylock, “‘ Hath not a director 
organs, senses, passions, hurt by the same 
means, subject to the same accidents as a 
Christian?” At the same time they re- 
quired, like most other people, a little 
wholesome pressure, and when it was 
remembered that it was exactly twenty 
years ago, in 1847, that the first circular 
on this subject was issued to the com- 
panies, legislation could hardly be called 
precipitate. The Railway Commission 


would report at the end of the week; 
and therefore he thought that the hon. 
Member should put off his Committee 
till the House had had the opportunity of 
considering how far his Bill could be made 
to square with the recommendations of 


that Report. He had made these re- 
marks in consequence of the Bill not hav- 
ing been discussed at all last Session, and 
on the understanding he had mentioned 
he would not oppose its second reading, 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zwesday 14th May. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS BILL—[But 80.] 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. George Clive, 
Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Goldney.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he had no ob- 
jection to the Bill being read a second 
time, on the understanding that it would 
be referred to a Select Committee. It 
would, perhaps, be convenient if he were 
to refer to one or two points, to which the 
attention of the Select Committee should 
be especially directed. The Bill which 
purported to alter and amend the law re- 
lating to turnpike trusts, was really in- 
tended to effect the abolition of tolls. He 
wished to call attention to the three parts 


Mr. Stephen Cave 
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of the Bill. The first provided that where 
there was no debt remaining and the trust 
had expired, it should be discontinued at 
the end of a year. The second, that in 
eases where the trusts had expired but 
debts remained, provision should be made 
for extinguishing such debts. The third, 
and most important, related to the rate-in- 
aid, where the trust had expired, and where 
the charge thrown upon the parishes 
through which the road passed was deemed 
by the justices of the peace in quarter 
session to be unduly augmented. Upon 
the first he was not in a position to ar- 
rive at any conclusion as to whether or not 
the House would think it desirable that 
the trusts therein referred to should expire 
within the year, irrespective of all local 
circumstances. There were many matters 
that would have to be inquired into by 
the Select Committee before they could 
advise the House to accept one iron-bound 
rule to be applied in all cases. The second 
portion of the Bill also appeared to be 
open to objection. He did not see that 
any provision had been made to meet the 
case of the Secretary for State not approv- 
ing the arrangements that had been entered 
into for the extinction of the debt. Also, 
if the tolls were to be applied solely in 
extinguishing the debt the duty thrown 
upon the parishes of repairing the roads 
would be badly performed. The third 
portion would require very careful consi- 
deration, as it involved the most important 
principle in the Bill. The Bill proposed 
to enact— 

“Tn all cases where it shall be made apparent 
by the local authorities to justices of the peace in 
Quarter Sessions that the rates of any of the 
several parishes or highway districts have been 
unduly and disproportionately augmented in car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for such justices to contribute any funds 
out of the county rates already assessed or to be 
hereafter assessed for the purpose of aiding and 
assisting any of such parishes or highway dis- 
tricts which, in pursuance of any order under the 
hand of the said Secretary of State, has been 
directed to be assessed by the said local authori- 
ties for the purpose of maintaining and keeping in 
repair the portion of the turnpike road which 
passes through any such parish or highway district, 
according to the provisions hereinbefore contained, 
and such contribution shall be apportioned by the 
said justices between and amongst any such 
parishes or highway districts in such manner as 
they may deem expedient.” 

That was a very important provision. It 
was an attempt to meet that which had 
always been a difficulty in every proposal 
for discontinuing turnpike trusts by what 
he had called the rate-in-aid, that was by 
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extending the area of rating. But what 
was to guide the justices in determining 
whether there had been an undue and dis- 
proportionate augmentation of the charge ? 
That charge might vary from 1d. to nearly 
2s. in the pourd in different parishes. He 
threw out these observations for the pur- 
pose of drawing attention to the points 
which the Select Committee would have 
to consider. The Select Committee should 
have all the necessary powers to enable 
them to fully investigate the matter. He 
should not object to the second reading of 
the Bill provided it was clearly understood 
that it was to go before a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the object 
of the measure was to meet the difficulties 
which existed by giving to the Home Se- 
cretary on the one hand, and to the ma- 
gistrates on the other, power to deal with 
the local circumstances out of which diffi- 
culties arose. He desired to express his 
obligations to the hon. Member who had 
brought forward this Bill in fulfilment of 
a pledge of the late Government upon the 
occasion, when he (Mr. Whalley) brought 
forward one of a similar nature. The 
matter was ripe for decision, after the 
evidence which had been taken by the 
Committee which had sat upon the subject. 
The Bill carried out adesirable object much 
more effectually than the Bill he had him- 
self been allowed to introduce. The sound, 
originial, and constitutional principle was, 
that the roads should be maintained by 
local property; but within a brief legal 
memory these turnpike trusts were sanc- 
tioned by Parliament on a false pretence 
of improvements, and the public was made 
to pay not only for improvements but for 
the maintenance of the roads, the onus of 
providing for which of right lay with the 
property of each district. This was a 
grievous injustice inflicted upon the pub- 
lic, and all the objections urged against the 
Bill rested upon a desire to perpetuate the 
wrong, 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that abolishing 
the turnpikes would be a great boon to 
the public ; but he did not agree that this 
charge should be entirely thrown upon real 
property. These roads were, no doubt, 
for the good of the land; but generally 
they were made in an agricultural district 
lying between two great centres of trade. 
They were not generally in the position 
of parish roads, and they cost four or five 
times as much as the parish roads to keep 
them up. If the Bill passed in its present 
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shape it would throw a grievous burden 
upon the holders of one description of pro- 
perty. Nothing could be fairer than that 
those who used the roads should pay for 
them. If the expense of the turnpike 
roads were thrown upon the parishes there 
would be great discontent excited through- 
out the country. A part of the expense 
should be placed upon the Consolidated 
Fund, as had been done in reference to 
the police and the poor, and for the same 
reason—namely, that the object to be ob- 
tained was for the benefit of the whole 
country. He hoped that when the Bill 
was returned from the Select Committee 
there would be provisions for placing part 
of the expense upon the general public 
instead of its being all placed upon real 
property. 

Lorpv HENLEY said, that asa Member 
of the Select Committee of 1864, he had 
been much struck by the local circum- 
stances detailed before that Committee, 
and believed that, but for those local cir- 
cumstances, legislation would long since 
have been attempted. Indeed, the diffi- 
culties of this kind were so great that he 
hardly knew how the Select Committee 
would deal with them. In 1863 the 
Metropolitan Turnpike Roads Act threw 
seventy miles of roads on to what were 
principally suburban parishes, and there 
was great opposition. But these suburban 
parishes had not a leg to stand on, their 
vicinity to the metropolis, from which the 
traffic came, benefiting them to an extent 
much more than proportionate. But there 
were cases in which, though the burdens 
might increase, the benefits failed to 
do so. Districts, for instance, where the 
land through which the road passed re- 
mained agricultural in its character, though 
there might be a large town at either ex- 
tremity of the road. Then there were 
cases where there were mines, the im- 
mense traffic from which cut up the roads 
very much, whilst many paid no rates at 
all. Others only paid upon the royalty, 
which was nothing like what a rate upon 
the produce of the mine would be. Lead 
and iron mines did not pay any rates, so 
that, unless they were actually levied on 
the carts containing the heavy material, 
they escaped altogether. In the case of coals 
no amount was ever levied by a rate upon 
the estimated yield of a colliery corre- 
sponding to that paid in actual turnpike 
tolls. The rate was charged on a royalty 
payable to the owner of the mine. Pro- 
bably £70 a year might be produced by 
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a rate, where the tolls or carriage of the 
coals before had yielded £300 or £400. 
Pleasure traffic, to such places as the Peak 
in Derbyshire, used the roads very largely, 
and yet would not pay a single farthing 
in the shape of rates towards their repair. 
Except, probably, for their hotel bills, the 
excursionists, if there were no tolls, would 
escape scot free. There were many local 
circumstances of this nature, forming a 
great variety of separate cases, which he 
did not believe could be lumped with advan- 
tage, and dealt with off-hand in one sweep- 
ing general Act. As to the case of parishes 
which were to contribute to the amount 
of the debt, he understood the Secre- 
tary of State was to allocate the debt 
upon the different parishes through which 
the road went. This might answer 
in counties where there were highway 
boards; but parishes which were not in 
any highway district would be placed 
in very great difficulty, and would have 
good ground to complain of the burden 
which would be put upon them. The 
debt would have been incurred without 
their advice or consent. Perhaps it had 
been incurred unwisely, or there had been 
no prudence used in paying it off. Then 
it was said that there might be a rate in 


aid for these parishes; but he did not 
think it right that they should be thrown 


upon such a precarious resource. They 
would be thrown upon the mercy of 
quarter sessions, and there would be great 
opposition to a rate-in-aid in support of 
particular parishes. These were points to 
which he thought that the Committee 
should attend. 

Mr. HENLEY said that the first thing 
that struck him was, that it was some- 
thing new to refer a mass of debt amount- 
ing to many millions to the arbitrary de- 
cision of the Secretary of State, and par- 
ticularly so when they considered how 
some of the debt had been incurred. The 
Bill would summarily deprive parties of 
the power which they had hitherto pos- 
sessed of coming to Parliament and mak- 
ing out a case, if circumstances rendered 
that feasible, for the renewal of their 
security. There were certain provisions 
according to which the trustees were to 
arrange the value of these securities. 
Then the matter was for the approbation 
of the Secretary of State, whose duty 
would not be very agreeable. He knew 
of no instance in which a similar course of 
proceeding had been adopted in reference 
to so large a property. Nothing could 
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work better than the present mode of 
winding up these trusts. The circum- 
stances of the different turnpike trusts 
were so various that he doubted very 
much the possibility of making a general 
law that would work well for the whole of 
them. It was proposed that under certain 
circumstances the county rate should be 
called in aid. The counties would thus be 
called upon to pay by rates monies over 
the application of which they would have 
no control. He feared also that this Bill 
would destroy the state and good quality 
of the turnpike roads. No one could 
doubt that the turnpike roads were, as a 
rule, in a better condition than the parish 
roads. He did not know what security 
they could have that the parishes would 
keep the turnpike roads in a better condi- 
tion than they kept the parish roads. 
Parishes were not fond of spending more 
money than they could help, and as long 
as they kept clear of indictments they 
would be satisfied. Anything in the way 
of improvement, such as cutting down 
hills, would come to an untimely end. 
As to the debt, much of it had been in- 
curred for the purpose of making improve- 
ments, and to keep them in repair for the 
sake of the through traffic; and his ex- 
perience was that the through traffic never 
paid for the roads, large as the tolls were. 
The Bill, in its present state, was very 
objectionable. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that if it had not 
been for the local circumstances which had 
been referred to, turnpikes would have 
been swept away long ago. As a general 
rule, the amount of taxation imposed in 
the shape of tolls on parties living in the 
neighbourhood of roads for their main- 
tenance was in excess of that which they 
would have to pay if the whole of the 
expense were levied in the shape of rates 
off the different parishes. There were 
about 22,000 miles of turnpike road, and 
there were upwards of 7,700 houses for 
the collection of tolls. The average cost 
of repair for these roads for a long series 
of years had been £51 per mile, and in 
addition to this there were the expenses 
of collection and the profit to the lessees 
of the tolls. These two sources of ex- 
pense together amounted to a sum of 
very nearly £400,000, and this sum the 
public paid in excess of the real cost of 
repair. This added expenditure brought 
the average cost of repairing turnpike 
roads up to £70 per mile; the cost of 
parish roads being, some years ago, as low 
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as £11 per mile. Practically, the through 
traffic had now been absorbed by the rail- 
ways, and if residents along the roads 
would calculate, as a friend of his had 
done, what they actually paid now in 
the shape of tolls, as compared with 
what they would have to pay hereafter 
in the shape of rates, they would pro- 
bably find that a saving would be real- 
ized by the latter method of collection. 
‘The expense of a double set of surveyors 
and management would be saved when 
there was no longer two systems of road 
management in existence. As to the 
apprehensions excited by the proposal 
to intrust the Secretary of State with 
these powers, it must be remembered 
that for a long series of years the Secre- 
tary of State had exercised powers of a 
precisely similar character, whenever par- 
ties applied for a renewal of Turnpike 
Acts. The result of the Bill would be 
that the highway Boards would have the 
power of limiting the expenses of the 
repair of the bye roads when the main 
roads were open to the public free. He 
knew that there might be some difficulty 
in the carrying out of this measure, but 
was fully convinced that the time had 
come for abolishing the present turnpike 


system altogether, and under those circum- 
stances he should support the Bill. 

Mr. BEACH said, he could scarcely see 
how this Bill could be carried out without 
inflicting injustice on certain classes of the 


community. It was founded upon the Re- 
port and recommendation of the Select 
Committee of 1864. The witnesses that 
were examined before that Committee, 
however, in almost every case came there 
with but one notion—namely, to get rid, 
if possible, of the present turnpike sys- 
tem. Some of them volunteered to give 
evidence in order to detail their own 
exceptional grievances. When it was 
proposed to make such a sweeping change 
as that of shifting the burden of those 
rates from the shoulders that at present 
bore it to the various parishes throughout 
the country, he thought it was only fair 
that the evidence of witnesses from the 
classes that were to bear the burden in 
future should be taken. Within the last 
few years the debt had been reduced from 
£7,000,000 to about £4,000,000, and 
judging from that fact there was every 
reason to suppose that in a few years more 
the whole debt would be entirely wiped 
out. No one could doubt that a consider- 
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would take place if these trusts were 
abolished ; but the burden on the locality 
would be increased. The only ques- 
tion was, whether the Consolidated Fund 
should not be called upon to assist in 
paying off the debts. At present the 
broad principle was carried out that those 
who used the roads paid for them. If 
those who came from a distance contri- 
buted nothing to the maintenance of the 
roads it would operate as a great hardship 
in many instances. A timber dealer who 
gave evidence before the Select Committee 
stated that he kept eight or nine horses 
in constant work; but that if tolls were 
abolished he would only pay a rate on 
£25 a year, the annual value of his house. 
If, however, on the contrary, as was con- 
tended, the roads were simply used for 
local purposes, why should those who 
were anxious to change the law in their 
own case interfere with those who desire 
for the present to maintain it. As to the 
suggestion that an appeal to the quarter 
sessions would be a security against a griev- 
ance inflicted, it was his opinion that the 
quarter sessions would not be inclined to 
interfere at all in thematter. He hoped that 
the Select Committee to which the Bill was 
to be referred would take into their consi- 
deration the case of those trusts that were 
really progressing in a favourable manner, 
as it appeared to be most undesirable to 
deal with such in the summary way in 
which the Bill proposed to treat them. 
Let representatives from the different trusts 
give their views, and the Committee 
would be able to deal in a fairer manner 
with the variety of their interests. 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, that the owners of 
property and not the Consolidated Fund 
ought to bear the burden of the debt. 
The roads had been made, for the most 
part, for the benefit of the owners of pro- 
perty, and they cught to pay the debt 
where debt existed. As Chairman of the 
Committee of 1864, he could assure the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Beach) that he was 
mistaken in supposing that there were no 
witnesses called or examined but such as 
were favourable to the proposed change of 
the system. There were several gentlemen 
examined who were decidedly favourable 
to the existing law. The evidence, how- 
ever, as well as the recommendations of 
the Committee, had effected a marvellous 
change in the opinions of many who had 
hitherto supported the existing system. 
He rejoiced that the dear old fallacy about 
those who used the road paying for the 
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road had intruded so little into the discus- 
sion. As regarded the carriage of timber, 
minerals, and other heavy substances, 
special provisions must, of course, be in- 
troduced on that head. If the Committee 
by which the Bill would be considered 
were a good one, as he had no doubt it would 
be, he had great hopes that the Bill would 
be worked into a good shape. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that there was a general prevalence of 
opinion that some alteration should be 
made in the law relating to turnpike trusts. 
He approved many of the Bill’s provisions ; 
and hoped that the labour undertaken by 
the introducer would result in substantial 
benefit to the country. He particularly 
approved of that part of the Bill which 
recognised the hardship inflicted on some 
parishes by the abolition of the trusts. 
He hoped that the principle laid down in 
respect to that would be carried further. 
But he had several objections to the Bill 
as it stood. If, for instance, the cost of 
maintaining the roads were thrown upon 
the rates, the tax would weigh heavily 
upon some descriptions of property and 
lightly upon others. Some alteration was 
absolutely necessary in the present basis 
of rating, and also in the area of taxation, 
before a rate for mending roads could be 
fairly levied. And if, as the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Henley) had recommended, 
the court of quarter sessions should have 
power to make a rate, it should also be 
given extraordinary power enabling it to 
insure that the rate was properly applied. 
He should like to see clauses introduced 
making highway districts compulsory 
throughout the country. In this matter 
the example of South Wales should be 
followed. In each of the six counties 
of South Wales there was a head county 
Board. In England a similar Board 
might be constituted with power to dis- 
pense money, and also to appoint a chief 
surveyor to superintend the operations 
of highway surveyors throughout the 
country. At present the surveying de- 
partment was ill-attended to. Either the 
district was small, and presided over by 
an incompetent man, at a low salary, or 
else the district was too large for the sur- 
veyor properly to do his duty. He ob- 
jected to the way in which the Bill pro- 
posed to deal with trusts whose debts had 
been liquidated. The proposal was that 
those trusts which had paid off their par- 
ticular debts should cease in 1868, but that 
the remainder should continue on for ten 
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years longer, or until they had paid off 
their debts. Now, the practical result of 
such an arrangement would be that the 
public, who were generally disposed to 
go even a round in order to avoid the tolls, 
would favour those roads in which they 
had been removed, and would thus create 
a greater burden upon the ratepayers of 
particular parishes than they had hitherto 
borne. It was his opinion that all the 
trusts should*be kept up until the whole 
debt was paid off. Ata recent meeting of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, at 
which he was present, two resolutions 
were passed. The one was to the effect 
that the turnpike trusts should be abolished 
simultaneously. The other was, that inas- 
much as a portion of the expenditure for 
the turnpike roads had been incurred for 
Imperial purposes, the Consolidated Fund 
ought to aid in the payment of the debt. 
In France the main roads were maintained 
out of the Imperial revenue, and much 
public money had been spent in Scotland 
in making roads ; but it was only in very 
rare instances that the State had contri- 
buted to the making of roads in England. 
He asked whether, as the credit of the 
country was applied on behalf of bankrupt 
Irish railways, it should not in equal jus- 
tice be applied in behalf of bankrupt Eng- 
lish roads. [‘ No!”] Of course, Irish 
Members would say ‘‘ No!” He trusted 
that the Bill would be sent before a Select 
Committee and there improved. 

Coronet FRENCH said, that having 
served on the Committee of 1864, what 
struck him most was the injurious treat- 
ment which the ratepayers had received 
under the present system and the extra- 
ordinary system that was kept up in order 
to favour the mortgagees. He believed 
there was scarcely a single debt hanging 
over the turnpike trusts that was per- 
fectly legal. The Acts in respect to 
the debts which were paid off had all ex- 
pired, and the Acts relating to those which 
were not paid off had also expired ; but 
the tolls were kept up by continuous Bills 
introduced year by year by the Home 
Department. In the case of the debts 
which had not been paid off, there was 
really no legal claim, because the condi- 
tions upon which the money was advanced 
had not been fulfilled. He strongly ob- 
jected to the continuance of a system which 
placed a double charge upon the ratepayers 
of the country, and he should support the 
present Bill, believing that some advan- 
tage would arise from it. 
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Lorv GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
he thought that they might with advan- 
tage go to Scotland for some hints as to 
the future management of the turnpike 
roads. Although the Bill introduced by 
the noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho) and the subsequent 
measure of the Lord Advocate in respect 
to the turnpike system of Scotland had 
failed to pass into a law, Scotchmen, with 
that shrewdness and sagacity which cha- 
racterized them, proceeded to introduce 
Bills for their several counties, and thus 
with great prudence and judgment ma- 
naged to get rid of their tolls. He was 
quite in favour of an alteration in the law 
of this country. One great evil in exist- 
ence was the expense attending the re- 
newal of those turnpike trusts. He be- 
lieved that every measure introduced for 
the renewal of a trust, though unopposed, 
cost about £500 or £600, which money 
was taken from the pockets of the public. 
He should be glad to see an improvement 
of this system. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would be able so to improve his measure by 
the aid of the Select Committee that it 
would pass with ease. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, 
that having made a very full statement 
upon the introduction of the Bill, he 
should not have troubled the House but 
for some objections which had been raised 
during the course of the debate. His hon. 
Friend the Member for North Hants (Mr. 
Beach) had stated that the Bill was 
founded upon the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1864. He (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) begged to say that, al- 
though he was grateful for the assistance 
which he had derived from that Report, 
the Bill was founded upon long and ear- 
nest consideration of the question ; upon 
some little practical knowledge of the 
working of the turnpike system ; and upon 
the sincere belief which he entertained 
that the time had arrived when the ques- 
tion might receive a satisfactory solution. 
His right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
had mentioned several points to which he 
would refer. And first with respect to 
the case in which the Secretary of State 


might not approve of the provisional ar-| p 


rangement made between the trustees and 
the mortgagees, the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that no provision was made as to 
what should be done. He (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) was obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for pointing out that 
which might possibly be an omission in 
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the Bill. The intention certainly was, 
that when no arrangement could be made 
which the Secretary of State approved, 
he should then proceed upon his own au- 
thority—inquire, by means of the ample 
machinery at his command, into the value 
of the debt and circumstances of the trust, 
and make his order accordingly. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the tolls maintained for a certain time by 
order of the Secretary of State as if they 
were only to be applicable to the payment 
of establishment charges and debt. But 
a reference to the latter part of Clause 5 
| would show that the surplus of such tolls 
was to be applicable to the repairs of the 
roads within the parishes and districts ; 
and when it was said that the ratepayers 
were going to have the responsibility of 
a large amount of debt thrown upon them, 
he must observe that this was only a 
nominal responsibility. Let it be remem- 
bered that the ratepayers and the toll- 
payers either were or were not identical. 
If, as was sometimes contended by the 
opponents of turnpike abolition, they were 
not identical, then, during the mainten- 
ance of the tolls, the ratepayers would be 
receiving extraneous assistance towards the 
discharge of the debt. If, on the other 
hand, they were identical, the ratepayers 
would be no worse off than at present. 
They would have, as at present, to pay the 
interest of the debt; and any temporary 
increase of their rates would be in a great 
measure met by the economy in the ma- 
nagement and collection of tolls which, 
having the matter for the first time under 
their own control, they would be able to 
effect. His noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Henley) had made two objec- 
tions to which he must refer. One 
related to the fact that lead mines and 
some other mines not being rated, and the 
traffic from them being considerable, the 
effect of toll abolition in the mining dis- 
tricts would be very injurious to the 
neighbouring parishes. He would, how- 
ever, remind his noble Friend (in addition 
to arguments which he had formerly ad- 
vanced with reference to the advantages 
which the existence of mines and similar 
roperties conferred upon a neighbour- 


hood) that this very question of the rating 
of mines was at this moment under the 
consideration of a Select Committee, and 
that the objection was therefore in a fair 
way to be obviated. The other objection 
of his noble Friend was made upon the 
supposition that in some cases the debt 
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would remain and be left upon the parishes 
after the tolls had ceased to be collected 
under the order of the Secretary of State. 
This, however, was a misapprehension 
of the object and scope of the Bill. It 
was intended that the Secretary of State 
should fix the period during which tolls 
should be collected, after a full investiga- 
tion of the circumstances in each case. 
By this investigation he would be guided 
as to the time which he should fix for the 
duration of the tolls; and in the great ma- 
jority of cases the market value of the debt 
would be paid off before the limit fixed 
beyond which toll collection might not 
be extended—namely, 1878. In all cases 
the debt would cease simultaneously with 
the collection of tolls. With regard to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), whilst ten- 
dering his thanks to hon. Gentlemen 
generally for the manner in which they 
had received his Bill, he felt bound to 
express his acknowledgments especially 
to that hon. Gentleman, who had himself 
introduced more than one Bill upon the 
same subject and had some claim to deal 
with it, having conferred good service by 
calling public attention to the question. 
He had, however, forborne to press any 
such claim, or to propose a rival scheme, 
and agreeing in the main principle of his 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s) Bill, had 
given it a cordial and hearty support. 
The hon. Member for Worcestershire (Mr. 
Knight) had complained of the grievous bur- 
den which would be inflicted upon parishes 
not forming part of a highway district. 
But he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) would 
beg to remind the hon. Gentleman that this 
burden was now inflicted upon the abo- 
lition of a trust, and that such abolition 
practically depended upon the arbitrary 
will of the Home Secretary, because al- 
though the approval of Parliament was 
formally required, yet the Turnpike Con- 
tinuance Bills which dealt with this matter 
were of necessity introduced so late in the 
Session, that Government had practically 
always a majority, and an attempt to con- 
tinue or discontinue any particular trust 
when the opinion of the locality had been 
opposed to the decision of the Secretary 
of State, was almost hopeless. So much 
was this felt to be the case that he (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) had only that very 
morning received a request that he would 
move to refer to a Select Committee the 
Turnpike Continuance Bill of the present 
Session, wherein it was believed the pre- 
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sent Home Secretary had, to a considerable 
extent, reversed the decisions of his prede- 
cessor. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) was 
most unwilling to do anything of the kind 
which might be hostileto the right hon. Gen. 
tleman; but he mentioned the fact to show 
the complaints which existed. It was clear 
that the “‘ grievous burden” upon parishes 
existed now. The Bill would not alter 
their common law liability, but it would 
deal more fairly and more equally with 
them than was at present the case. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire said that this Bill would adopt 
a new principle in referring a large debt 
to the arbitrary decision of the Secretary 
of State. Again, he must remind the 
House that this was precisely the case 
under the present law upon the termina- 
tion of a trust, and the only object of the 
Bill in this respect was to expedite and 
equalize the action of the Secretary of 
State, who now had the power to ex- 
tinguish debt and reduce interest, but 
who would be obliged to act in certain 
cases instead of continuing Trust Acts 
annually and only abolishing them at his 
discretion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also doubted the possibility of making one 
general law upon the subject. He (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) had by no means 
shut his eyes to the complications and 
difficulties of the subject. They would, 
however, be lessened by the adoption 
of the measure before the House, and 
the state of things be rendered less un- 
equal than under the existing system. 
He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) entirely 
agreed with the views of the hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
that the true solution of the question was 
the universal adoption of the Highway 
Act, and the placing all roads, turnpike 
and highway, upon the common fund of 
the highway districts. But in all legisla- 
tion it was necessary not to ask always 
for the whole extent of your requirements 
if you found you could better obtain what 
you wanted by degrees. He must notice 
one omission in the speech of the Home 
Secretary, who, he had hoped, would have 
followed up his suggestion upon the intro- 
duction of the Bill, by announcing an 
Instruction to the Committee that they 
should have power to deal with the High- 
way Act, so as to make its adoption com- 
pulsory if they should think fit. He (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) should be ready to 
move such an Instruction himself, if he 
had any indication of the opinion of the 
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House being favourable to such a course. 
With respect to the suggestion of the 
Home Secretary that evidence should be 
taken before the Select Committee, he 
could, of course, only yield a ready assent 
to such a wish expressed by a Gentleman 
in the position of the Home Secretary. 
He hoped, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him that it 
would be inexpedient to re-open the whole 
question of the toll system, upon which 
there already existed for reference a mass 
of evidence taken before the two Select 
Committees which had previously sat upon 
the subject, but that the evidence taken 
should be restricted to particular points 
connected with the working of the pro- 
posed measure. In this view, and with 
the understanding, clear and certain, that 
the principle of the desirability of abolish- 
ing turnpike tolls was admitted by the 
House and by the Government, he would 
go into the Select Committee prepared to 
receive every suggestion for amendment 
in the most conciliatory spirit, and with 
the sole desire that the Bill might come 
forth from the labours of the Committee 
in a form which might offer to the House 
and to the country a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on May 6, Select Committee nomi- 
nated as follows:— Mr. Scuiarer-Boorn, Mr. 
Kyatcusutt-Hvuecrssen, Mr. Atoxrnon Ecerton, 
Mr. Grorex Curve, Mr. Wetsy, Mr. Hastixes 
Russert, Sir Micnagst Hicks -Beacu, Colonel 
Frencu, Mr. Kyicut, Sir Roperr ANSTRUTHER, 
Mr. Reap, Mr. Gotpner, Colonel Witt1am Stuart, 
Mr. Wuattry, Mr. Woovp, Lord Henury, Mr. 
Mitrorp, Mr. Hotxuayp, and Mr. Jasper More: 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


PUBLIC HOUSES, &ec., REGULATION BILL, 
(Mr. Graves, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. Hibbert.) 
[pret 83.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GRAVES said, that in rising to 
move that the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of this Bill be read and 
discharged, he wished to offer a few re- 
marks to the House to explain his reasons 
for taking that course. When he gave 
notice of his intention to introduce the 
Bill, Mr. Speaker expressed some doubts 
as to the propriety of a private Mem- 
ber introducing a measure affecting the 
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revenue of the country. By a technical 
alteration of the Notice of Motion and 
by the permission of the Government 
he was allowed to bring in his Bill, 
in order that the subject might be venti- 
lated. Within the last few days it had 
been intimated to him that Her Majesty’s 
Government considered it would be their 
duty to oppose the further progress of the 
Bill, as it proposed to deal largely with 
the taxation of the country, and in conse- 
quence the promoters of the Bill had no 
alternative but to defer to the wish of the 
Government and ask the permission of the 
House to withdraw the Bill. The Bill, 
whatever might be its merits or its de- 
merits, was at least a well-meant effort to 
deal honestly with the question. It was 
now unnecessary for him to detain the 
House in adverting to the principles of 
the Bill, which were intended to deal in 
a just and comprehensive manner with the 
question. The present unsatisfactory state 
of the law was thoroughly and fully ad- 
mitted. Nothing more was wanted to 
make that conviction clear than to refer 
to the petition which he had just pre- 
sented, signed by 82,000 of the inhabit- 
ants of one town (Liverpool). It was true 
the immediate purpose of this monster 
petition was not gained; but the trouble 
would not be thrown away, for its moral 
weight remained, and such an expres- 
sion of public opinion could scarcely 
fail to strengthen, if not hasten, legis- 
lation upon the subject. The difficulty 
that existed in dealing with this ques- 
tion by a private Member, and the ex- 
perience he had gained with regard to 
the conduct of such a measure through 
the House, had led him to the conclusion 
that in a matter affecting so largely the 
well-being of the community as well as the 
large interests that were engaged in the 
trade, the only chance of successful legisla- 
tion was by its being dealt with by the Go- 
vernment. He was therefore happy in 
being able to state that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) had adopted that 
view of the question, and had given him 
the assurance that he would endeavour to 
deal with the subject by the introduction 
of a measure next Session. He received 
that assurance with the greatest satisfac- 
tion; and he would in consequence leave 
the matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, with perfect confidence that they 
would take it up and grapple with it in 
a most efficient and satisfactory manner. 
He regretted the right hon. Gentleman 
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was not then in his place, because it was 
his intention to have asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had rightly con- 
veyed the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject to the House. 
He believed he had done so, and he might 
add that that determination of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had greatly aided him 
in coming to the conclusion that it would 
be better to withdraw the Bill. 


Moved, ‘That the Order for the second 
reading of the Bill be withdrawn and 
discharged.” —( Mr. Graves.) 


Mr. A. SMITH said, he considered 
the hon. Gentleman had acted very wisely 
in withdrawing the Bill under the as- 
surance that Her Majesty’s Government 
would take up the subject next Session. 
It was the only course likely to be con- 
ducive of a satisfactory settlement of the 
great and important question of licensing. 
He certainly regretted the Home Secre- 
tary was not in his place to confirm the 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Graves). At the same time he (Mr. 
Smith) had no doubt of its accuracy, and 
that the Government would give its atten- 
tion to this important subject. The set- 
tlement of the question was one of the 
greatest importance to the social and re- 
ligious interests of the country. He be- 
lieved that no question was in a more 
unsatisfactory state at present than the 
licensing system. He congratulated the 
country on the fact that it would receive 
the early attention of the Government with 
a view to its improvement. 

Mr.W. E. FORSTER said, he regretted 
the accidental circumstances which had 
prevented the Home Secretary from being 
in his place. He hoped some hon. Mem- 
ber, or his hon. Friend (Mr. Graves), would 
ask a question of the Home Secretary 
respecting his intentions, so that they 
should hear from the Treasury Bench the 
course which the Government exactly in- 
tended to pursue. He had no doubt that 
his hon. Friend was right in his impres- 
sions, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made up his mind to bring forward a 
measure next Session to settle the licens- 
ing question ; but it was not unreasonable 
that they should wish to have the state- 
ment confirmed from the Treasury Bench, 
considering the great importance of the 
subject. The position in which the 
House of Commons stood in regard to the 
licensing question was not satisfactory. 
It was acknowledged by men of all par- 
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ties, and by Governments of all parties, 
that the licensing system was the cause of 
much evil; yet there seemed to be a re. 
luctance to settle—or a fear of attempting 
to settle—the question. Hedid not think 
that that tended to the honour either of 
the House of Commons or of the Govern- 
ment. He did not intend to question 
the policy of the hon. Gentleman in not 
pressing the Bill, though he thought it 
would be desirable to have a discussion 
upon it. There was much in the Bill of 
which he (Mr. W. E. Forster) did not 
approve, but there was one great prin- 
ciple in it—namely, that all houses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors should be 
put under one licensing power—that of 
the magistrates. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE was anxious to 
explain, after what had passed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Home Department had been summoned 
to the Cabinet, and that his absence did 
not arise from a desire to avoid answering 
any question, or from a failure to recog- 
nise the importance of the Bill introduced 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool. No man 
entertained a deeper sense of the importance 
of this subject than his right hon. Friend, 
and he had already promised to give it his 
most careful consideration. He (Mr. Cave) 
thought the hon. Member had exercised a 
wise discretion in taking the course he 
had done. It would not, of course, be pro- 
per for him to enter further into the ques- 
tion. There were some parts of the Bill 
to which he might take exception; but 
he concurred with the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) in approving 
of that provision which placed the whole 
licensing system under one control— 
namely, that of the justices. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he concurred in 
opinion that it would be highly satisfac- 
tory to the public to have an assurance 
from the Home Secretary that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would introduce a 
measure upon this subject next Session. 
There was a desire throughout the coun- 
try that it should be settled as speedily as 
possible. It was admitted by all that 
there was an evil which required a re- 
medy. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he fully agreed 
in the propriety of the course which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Graves) had adopted. He 
was himself satisfied with the statement 
which had been made by his hon. Colleague, 
and those who wished to have it confirmed 
by the Home Secretary were the best per- 
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sons to put the question to him. It was 
on that assurance, in which he placed 
implicit faith, that he concurred with his 
hon. Colleague in the propriety of with- 
drawing the Bill. After the many un- 
successful attempts to legislate locally upon 
the question, he was much gratified to 
find that Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to deal with it. He was convinced 
that no measure could be carried through 
the House and meet the approval of the 
country, unless introduced on the respon- 
sibility of the Government. He had some 
personal experience on this subject, for in 
1863 he had, in conjunction with his late 
Colleague, introduced a measure which it 
was intended to confine to Liverpool. It 
was then urged against the Bill that it at- 
tempted to deal locally with what was in 
reality a national question, and it was 
thrown out by 16 votes. Tempted by 
the smallness of the majority, the Bill 
was subsequently re-introduced, but so 
decided was the expression of opinion in 
the House that it was withdrawn, with- 
out taking a division upon it. The right 


hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary was 
the proper authority to bring in a Bill 
upon this subject, and so strong was the 
feeling of the country in reference to the 


question that the right hon. Gentleman 
would, he believed, find no difficulty in 
passing his measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


PROMISSORY NOTES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. M‘Kenna, Mr. Brady.) 
[zrtx 90.] sEcOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. M‘KENNA, in moving the second 


reading of this Bill, said, it was intended ' 


to amend the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 81, and 
to authorize banks of issue in Ireland 
to make their notes payable only at 


the places in Ireland at which the ac-| 


count of gold and silver coin held by 
such bankers is taken by the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps and Taxes, whenever 


such notes are in excess of the average | 


amount of circulation during the year 
preceding May 1, 1845, and are is- 
suable only against gold or silver coin of 
an equal amount deposited at such places. 
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at this stage to explain to the House that 
the Bill which I ask the House to read 
a second time is not identical in any re- 
spect with the measure introduced by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Clare last 
Session, although if it passes into law it 
will effect much of the good which my 
hon. Friend proposed to effect by his Bill. 
As all measures proposing to deal with or 
affect the currency laws in any portion of 
the United Kingdom are naturally and 
properly regarded with a very jealous eye, 
it is right that I should at the outset 
inform the House that this Bill is in per- 
fect harmony with the principles which 
are the basis of our present currency laws. 
In fact, I only seek for a modification of 
the technical portions of the existing 
laws, or if I may be allowed to use the 
figure, I only seek to adjust and sim- 
plify the machinery. But, Sir, it may be 
asked if the scope of this Bill be so sim- 
ple, why should the House deal with it 
as a separate and distinct piece of legisla- 
tion? and why should we not allow mere 
technical obstructions which have existed 
so long to continue somewhat longer, until 
the amendment is carried out as a portion 
of a general adjustment? Sir, I antici- 
pate these objections at once by saying 
that the subject is important, and pressed 
for early rectification, and the Bill I ask 
the House to pass will not complicate, but, 
if passed, will materially simplify the ex- 
isting law. As I have said that the sub- 
ject is urgent, it is right that I should 
exemplify and prove the grievance I seek 
to redress. Another reason, however, 
which strongly presses on my mind the 
absolute necessity of altering and amend- 
ing the law is the fact that it is habitually 
violated. The Bank of Ireland have 
offices open on special days in the week at 
Arklow, Bagnalstown, Cahir, Castlebar, 
and Monastereven, and at each of these 
places, on at least one day in the week, 
this law is openly violated. The penalties 
which the Bank of Ireland incur by doing 
business at these places, and issuing their 
notes there, none of them being payable 
at any of these places, is of an amount [ 
am afraid to compute. Now I want to 
alter the law, and submit 9 Geo. IV. toa 
Committee of this House, which can very 
‘easily provide to relax the law so as to 
legalize the transactions of the Bank of 
‘Ireland at these places. If this be not 
| done, then I say let the law be enforced ; 
| but, at any rate, let not this House sanction 

















In doing so he said—I deem it right | the principle that a law is to remain on 
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the statute books to be a public obstacle to 
business to all who are prepared to obey the 
law, and an open scandal, because it is 
habitually violated with impunity. I be- 
lieve if the law respecting bank notes were 
altered according to the principle of this 
Bill, the Irish community would enjoy 
the benefit of banking facilities for one or 
two days in the week in about 150 towns 
now wholly without such accommodation. 
I will not weary the House with a list 
of the towns; but in the letter A of the 
post towns alone you will find such towns 
as Abbeyfeale, Adare, Ahascragh, Ardra- 
han, Arklow, Ashford, Askeaton, Athboy, 
Athenry, and Aughrim, in every one of 
which an office might be profitably open 
if for only one or two days in the week. 
I will not needlessly occupy time by going 
through forms of argument to establish 
principles which the House already re- 
cognises. I will save time by saying that 
I assume it is the desire of the House to 
afford to Irish industry and enterprize, as 
also to Irish capital, all the facilities for 
development and exercise in Ireland which 
the law can properly concede. I will not 
trespass upon the indulgence of the House, 
arguing that the House should so desire, 
but I assume that the desire exists, and 
on it I base my hopes that the facts I pro- 


pose to adduce will be deemed sufficient 
to induce the House to sanction the pre- 


sent Bill. The fact which I will prove 
is, that under the present laws affecting 
the issue of bank notes in Ireland it is 
more profitable for the majority of Irish 
issuing bankers to engage their surplus 
capital out of Ireland than within it. For 
instance, it is the fact that for five of the 
six issuing banks in Ireland under the pre- 
sent laws it would be more profitable for 
them to employ their money in English or 
foreign securities at a rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, than to advance to Irish tra- 
ders on equally good security at 6 per cent. 
I will explain how this is the case. By 
the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 87 (Sir Robert Peel’s 
Irish Banking Act, which I do not pro- 
pose in the least degree to disturb) the 
amount of notes which an issuing banker 
in Ireland can maintain in circulation (ex- 
cept notes issued against specie at depots) 
is limited to the average amount of his 
circulation for the year preceding May 1, 
1845. The banker, however, by another 
Act of Parliament, being subject to the 
payment of a circulation duty equal to 7s. 
per cent per annum on the total of his 
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on the notes which he is obliged to equi- 
poise pound for pound with gold or silver 
coin at depots. This is not all, however, 
nor is it the grievance which this Bill 
proposes to deal with. By the Act of 
9 Geo. IV. c. 81, which I seek to amend, 
the Irish banker is compelled to make his 
notes payable at the place where issued. 
So it comes to pass, by the action of three 
Acts of Parliament, that the Irish banker 
who exceeds the amount of his certified 
circulation has not only to lodge an equi- 
valent amount of specie at depots, but has 
to pay a composition duty of 7s. per cent 
per annum on notes actually represented 
by gold or silver coin; and not only this, 
but as he is limited to four depdéts, and 
as he must make his notes payable at the 
places where issued, whether depots or 
not, he is in practice and by law com- 
pelled to keep more than 25s. in coin for 
every pound his circulation extends be- 
yond the average of the year ending Ist 
May, 1845. Now, all who understand the 
habits of the Irish trading classes, high 
and low, are aware that save and except 
in times of panic they all use notes in 
preference to gold; but the banker in Ire- 
land who has surplus capital to employ 
knows very well that the cost of main- 
taining a note circulation in excess of his 
average of 1845 renders it more profitable 
to him to employ his money elsewhere 
than in Ireland; hence it is that there 
are at least 200 towns in Ireland wholly 
without banking facilities, a privation 
which in Scotland could not occur to 
towns and districts of like capabilities. 
The present Bill is very simple, and con- 
fined to one object. It is to enable a 
banker, whenever he issues notes against 
coin at depots, to issue his notes payable 
only at such depots. It does not propose 
to make his notes a legal tender, or to 
oblige people to take them, if they do 
not like to do so, in payment of any 
claim on the banker. The question is 
not one chiefly in the interests of Irish 
bankers, and particularly it is not so in 
connection with the bank interests with 
which I am myself identified. It is a 
measure in the interests of Irish trade and 
manufacture. Wherever a well-managed 
bank is established an impetus is given to 
industry such as no other agency can sup- 
ply. 1 am desirous that mere technical 
difficulties should be removed, and in the 
present instance I only seek to remove & 
restriction which is in no sense protective 
of the public, but which is injurious and 
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anomalous. An hon. Member with whom 
I lately conversed on the subject of this 
Motion suggested that I should reduce to 
a formula the proposition with which I 
startled him — namely, that the security 
being equal, it was more profitable to an 
Irish issuing banker, having say £100,000, 
for example, available for investment, to 
advance the same at 5 per cent per annum 
in England, rather than to retain and em- 
ploy the same money in his ordinary way 
of business in advances to Irish traders. 


-That proposition I establish in this way 


— £100,000 advanced in England at 5 per 
cent per annum produces in one year 
£5,000. The Irish issuing banker, who, 
being in excess of his certified circula- 
tion, and who is consequently issuing his 
notes against gold at depdts, electing to 
employ £100,000 in Ireland, finds by ex- 
perience that this money must be ad- 
vanced at various places, and in the form 
of bank notes. Save, however, for purpose 
of convenience to his customers, it is in 
effect the same to the banker as if his 
advances were made at once in coin; for 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act, which I do not 
seek to affect in any way whatever, ren- 
ders it imperative on him to counterpoise 
pound for pound the whole amount of his 
excess circulation by the deposit of coin 
at one, two, three, or four depéts. In 
this condition of affairs the 9 Geo. IV. 
ec. 81, which this Bill proposes to amend, 
operates most prejudicially, for that Act 
makes it imperative on the banker to make 
his notes payable wherever they are is- 
sued, and as this issue will rarely be at 
his depdts, he is in practice compelled to 
distribute some £20,000 coin to meet 
these notes where they are made payable. 
This will leave him only £80,000 to de- 
posit at depdts, and hence he is only able 
to utilize at interest about four-fifths of 
the sum he has elected to retain for em- 
ployment in Ireland. The return of in- 
terest on £80,000 at 6 per cent per annum 
will be only £4,800, against £5,000 earned 
by employment of the whole sum at 5 per 
cent in English or foreign securities. But 
this is not the sole deduction to which the 
Irish issuing banker has to submit. He 
has to pay 7s. per cent composition duty 
on the circulation of £80,000 in notes, 
although these notes are represented by 
an equivalent amount of coin at depots. 
The deduction under this head from Irish 
profits is £280, so that an Irish issuing 
banker, under the circumstances I have 
shown, has practically a premium of £480 
VOL. CLXXXYVI, [rump serres.] 
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in employing £100,000 at 5 per cent in 
England or abroad, over employing it as 
he best can on equally good security at 
6 per cent in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. IM‘ Kenna.) 


Coronet FRENCH said, he believed 
that it was not desirable to assimilate the 
Irish system of banking to the Scotch, and 
that the effect of the measure would be to 
diminish public confidence in the Irish 
banks. This was a serious and important 
question, and ought not to be brought for- 
ward by a private Member ina thin House. 
He moved, as an Amendment, that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” —( Colonel French.) 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, the 
Bill did not propose to extend the present 
excess of issue over gold ; it was simply 
intended to promote the convenience of 
the public, by affording increased banking 
facilities, and it certainly did not contra- 
vene the principle of the Acts of 1844 and 
1845, otherwise he (Mr. Pollard-Urquhart) 
would not give it his support. He believed 
the effect of the Bill would be to afford 
largely - increased facilities to farmers, 
tradesmen, and others in the outlying 
towns of Ireland for making deposits 
which they could not make in the Post 
Office savings banks, and which there were 
at present no other banks to receive. He 
trusted that the House would give a favour- 
able reception to the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, if he thought the 
Bill would tend to increase the prosperity 
of trade and commerce in Ireland, he 
should be glad to give it his support, and 
he believed the Irish Members would ad- 
mit that there was every disposition in the 
House, under the exceptional circum- 
stances in which Ireland was at present 
placed, not to be bound too strictly by the 
rules of political economy, but to go as 
far as possible in introducing any changes 
that might be beneficial to the people of 
that country. But he doubted whether 
the hon. Member had made out his case 
in that respect. The hon. Member who 
had just spoken had stated that increased 
banking facilities would be a great advan- 
tage to Ireland; but the hon, Member for 
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Youghal had said he did not wish to 
increase the number of issuing banks in 
Ireland. 

Mr. M‘KENNA said, he did not quite 
say that. He did not wish to express 
any opinion in contravention to the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Act; but he had no 
objection, if the House thought fit, to see 
the number of issuing banks multiplied. 

Mr. GOSCHEN understood the hon. 
Member to support the principle of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act limiting the number of 
issuing banks. There were six issuing, 
which at present had a monopoly in Ire- 
land, and the proposal now was that that 
monopoly should be improved and made 
more valuable to the country. But the 
question was, was the House and the 
country generally satisfied with the present 
state of the private issues? If there were 
any idea that the private issues were not 
on a satisfactory footing, would it be wise 
on the part of the House to improve the 
position of the private bankers in Ireland, 
and make it more difficult to deal with 
them if at any time it should seem right 
to the House to adopt one general system 
of circulation for the United Kingdom? 
The present question might be considered 
from three points of view. There was 
first the question respecting the issuing 
banks; secondly, the question of how the 
measure would affect the public ; and 
next, the question of how it would bear 
upon the currency generally. He con- 
fessed he was unable to understand the 
hon. Gentleman’s argument that unless 
further privileges of issue were conceded 
Irish bankers would invest their money in 
England rather than in Ireland. How 
did the hon. Gentleman propose that the 
bankers should invest the money? Was 
it in the funds? The funds were in Ire- 
land as well as in England. Was it in 
bills? There were bills in Ireland as well 
as in England. Was it in mortgages? 
There were mortgages in Ireland as well 
as in England. As to the issuing of notes, 
the law in Ireland was more assimilated 
to the law of England than it was to the 
law of Scotland. As to the interests of 
the Irish public, they had more security 
for the convertibility of the notes under 
the existing law than they would under 
that which the hon. Member proposed to 
substitute for it, because the fact that the 
notes were payable in the various branches 
of a bank obliged the banker to keep 
more gold than he would be obliged to do 
if they were payable only at certain depots. 

Mr. Goschen 
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It seemed to him that to do what was 
proposed would not be in accordance with 
the principle upon which Parliament had 
hitherto acted in carrying out the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel, which was not to en- 
courage private issues, but to discourage 
them. Nor could he help thinking that 
the proposal of the hon. Member was to 
reverse the tendency of the legislation of 
the House with regard to currency gene- 
rally. He trusted that the House would 
negative the second reading, because he 
felt confident that it was not for the con-. 
venience of the general public in Ireland, 
and because it ran counter to the general 
legislation which that House had followed 
with regard to currency. If they desired 
to develop still further the system of 
private issues, they should be quite con- 
sistent in voting for the Bill; but if, on 
the contrary, they thought the whole sys- 
tem was not on a satisfactory footing, then 
they ought not to do that which he could 
not help calling an improvement of the 
monopoly now enjoyed by a certain num- 
ber of banks in Ireland. 

Sir JOHN GRAY felt some difficulty 
in dissenting from the opinions expressed 
by so high an authority on monetary 
affairs as the right hon. Gentleman who 
last addressed the House. With all due 
deference to the right hon. Gentleman, 
he (Sir John Gray) ventured to express 
the opinion that this was not a Bill, as 
was incorrectly represented, to increase 
the banking monopoly of the existing 
banks of issue, but had as its object the 
removal of obstacles that prevented their 
being able to extend proper banking 
accommodation to the inhabitants of the 
smaller towns in Ireland and the districts 
around them. It was in fact not a bank- 
ing question in that sense, but a commer- 
cial question—it was not an effort to prop 
up or to extend the credit or resources of 
banks, but to extend credit and the ordi- 
nary banking facilities to districts now 
denied these advantages beeause of the 
operations of a special Act. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman thought it 
right to enforce his peculiar views by 
stating that the Bill before the House was 
an attempt to disturb the Acts which regu- 
late the present currency and to alter the 
present basis—the metallic basis which re- 
gulates the commercial currency of these 
kingdoms. The arrangements as to branch 
banks which prevail in Scotland are not 
at variance with the metallic basis, and 
all that is aimed at by the Bill of the 
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Member for Youghal is to assimilate the 
laws which regulate branch banks in Ire- 
land to those which regulate them in 
Scotland, and the operation of which has 
done so much for the development of the 
trade, the commerce, the manufactures, 
and the agriculture of Scotland. The 
hon. Member for Westmeath, who is con- 
yersant with the system in both countries, 
has given the House his experience of 
the benefits which extended banking faci- 
lities conferred on the people of Scotland. 
There every town and every village has 
its branch bank, and every trader and 
almost every farmer has his cheque book. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Roscommon (Colonel French) said the ob- 
ject was to obviate the necessity for hav- 
ing a pound in gold deposited in the bank 
cellars for every note of surplus circula- 
tion issued, and that this, if effected, 
would diminish the security given to the 
public for the conversion of the note. 
[Colonel Frencu: Hear, hear!] This was 
altogether a mistake on the part of his 
right hon. Friend. If the Member for 
Youghal was clear on any one point it 
was on this—that the metallic basis of the 
circulation, the security in deposited gold, 
wauld still be pound for pound for the 
amount of the issue. For every surplus 
pound issued by the banks of issue as 
promissory notes, they are compelled by 
statute to have a pound in gold or silver 
in the bank till at one of their central 
depots. That pound in specie, be it gold 
or be it silver, is the security to the 
public who accept the notes so issued. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman want more 
than a pound in specie for every pound 
note issued? [‘* No, no!”] Well, then, 
that pound security—that pound in gold 
—must, under this Bill, be still deposited 
in the bank till; but the law as it now 
stands requires that if a branch bank 
issue a note for one pound, that promis- 
sory note must be made payable at the 
place of issue, and not, as in Scotland, at 
one of the four depéts, thus in effect re- 
quiring that the Irish banks of issue 
should have one pound in gold in the 
central or provincial depot and another at 
the branch bank from which it was issued 
to meet the demand for conversion should 
it arise. The Irish banks of issue did 
not fear such demand ; but they know that 
many small towns which required bank- 
ing accommodation on one or two market 
days in each week would not bear the 
expense of having a bank staff maintained 
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for the other four or five days, and if 
notes were by statute made payable in 
the place of issue or of re-issue the bank 
must of necessity be open each day of the 
six and maintain the staff at a loss. Now, 
what was the result of the two systems? In 
Scotland, with a population of 3,000,000, 
there were more than 550 branch banks. 
In Ireland, with nearly 6,000,000 popula- 
tion, there were 191 branch banks. Scot- 
land with great banking facilities grew rich, 
prosperous, contented—lIreland was the 
opposite of all this. Another great fallacy 
was dwelt on by a right hon. Member, 
and prevailed largely outside this House. 
It was said that the £15,000,000 of money 
belonging to the farming classes and small 
traders deposited in the Irish banks was 
inactive and dormant. This was a great 
fallacy. The money was not dormant— 
the banks would all become bankrupt if 
they kept their deposits idle. If one 
trader deposited money, say £500, in 
bank at one hour of the day, another 
trader, who got his Bill discounted and 
placed to his credit in the morning, 
drew out the other man’s deposit in the 
course of the day. The money was always 
kept active, and the effect of the present 
Bill would be to extend the circles in 
which that deposited money would be 
active to the smaller towns which had 
not now banking accommodation. The 
moral effect would hardly be less benefi- 
cial than the financial. Men would, by 
reason of opening accounts with banks, 
become more systematic in their business 
—more accurate in their trade accounts— 
more sharp—more enterprizing ; and trade 
would be extended and improved, and 
new industries introduced in districts 
where none now existed. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would allow 
the Member for Youghal to read his Bill 
a second time. 

Generat DUNNE said, the Bill would 
produce much the same effect as the 
measure proposed last year by the hon. 
and learned Member for Clare. The 
present proposal was regarded in Ireland 
with suspicion, and he should like to have 
a more satisfactory explanation of its pro- 
visions than had yet been given. He did 
not think that it would give the people 
facilities for getting their money. He 
knew perfectly well that the people of 
Ireland would much rather go to an 
establishment within reach of their own 
homes than to a central depdt to exchange 
their notes. 
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Mr. SYNAN said, he thought there was 
very little weight to be attached to the 
complaint as far as the depositors were 
concerned that the deposits of the Irish 
banks were employed in England. Money, 
like everything else, would always seek 
the best market; and it mattered nothing 
to the depositors in what country their 
gold was employed, so that their interest 
was paid and their capital was safe; of 
course it mattered a great deal in a na- 
tional sense, but that was a consideration 
which did not enter into the present de- 
bate. What had been said respecting the 
public convenience really told in favour 
of the Bill, for it would be better to have 
a bank branch that had the power to issue 
notes than not to have a branch at all. 
Nor was it any valid objection to the Bill 
that the question dealt with was an Im- 
perial one, and ought only to be dealt with 
in an Imperial manner, for until it was so 
dealt with there could be no objection to 
applying a remedy to a particular evil. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), 
when he urged that the effect of the Bill 
must be to strengthen the so-called mo- 
nopoly of the Irish bankers, fell into an 
error, inasmuch as whatever monopoly 
now existed and would continue to exist 
after this Act was created by the Act of 


1844, and if the effect of such a mono- 
oly was to give Bank accommodation to 
ocalities which were now without it, the 
argument was one in favour of the Bill 


and not against it. Admitting the exist- 
ence of the suspicion referred to by the 
last speaker, the Bill, far from being con- 
trary to the Currency Acts, would assimi- 
late the currency law in Ireland to that 
which obtained in England, inasmuch as 
it gave the option to the banker to make 
the notes payable either at the branch of 
issue or at the head branch of the bank. 
He should vote for the second reading be- 
cause its object was to give to the people 
of Ireland facilities which they did not 
at present possess, 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, it 
appeared to him that the proposal was a 
very safe one, and he could see no reason 
why an additional penalty should be in- 
curred by a bank when it opened branch 
establishments. If any small advantage 
could be given Ireland with perfect secu- 
rity, it ought to be given. He could not 
understand why there should be any dif- 
ference in the banking system of Scotland 
and that of Ireland. What was found to 
work well for the former country could 
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hardly be disadvantageous to the latter, 
The proposal did not enable the bankers 
to diminish their stock of bullion, and it 
would add greatly to the convenience of the 
public. The banking system of Ireland 
contrasted favourably with that of Eng. 
land, and the only fault he had to com. 
plain of was that the Irish banks were 
too fond of sending their money over to 
this country. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, the 
whole of the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. M‘Kenna) was based on the fal- 
lacious assumption that the larger the num- 
ber of bank notes in circulation was, the 
better for trade and for the country in which 
the notes were circulated. That, how- 
ever, was not the principle which had 
guided our legislation with regard to the 
issue of bank notes. The principle of Sir 
Robert Peel was to place stringent restric- 
tions on all issuing banks, with the view 
of eventually extinguishing the whole of 
the private circulation, and of limiting the 
power of issuing notes to the State alone, 
It should be remembered that the issuing 
of notes was not necessarily a part of 
banking, and there was, in fact, no reason 
why banks should not be established in 
every town in Ireland. He hoped the 
Government would not support the present 
attempt at a retrograde policy and to deal 
in a small way with a subject so im- 
portant. 

Mr. PIM observed, that nothing had 
been said to show that the passing of the 
Bill into law would not be beneficial to 
Ireland. As for a general measure, it 
would be idle to wait for that, as it had 
been promised every year since that which 
succeeded the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act. He did not think there could be 
any difficulty in getting notes changed for 
gold in any town in Ireland, if branches 
were established which issued their own 
notes. As for the argument that Bank of 
Ireland notes could be issued at the 
branches of other banks, surely it could 
not be contended that one bank was to 
assist in circulating the paper of a rival 
establishment. It seemed to him that to 
give the facilities proposed under the Bill 
would be to confer an advantage on the 
country. In Ireland they were constantly 
taunted with not taking example by Scot- 
land, but now when Irishmen desired to 
follow it in the matter of banking, they 
were met by a violent opposition. 

Mr, Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
there were in Ireland two classes of banks, 
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those that had a restricted issue and those 
that could not issue. It seemed unfair 
to give those that could issue notes an 
additional privilege. The House ought to 
hesitate before sanctioning, more especially 
in Ireland, an inconvertible currency. If 
a note could not be presented at any issue 
bank, it was not convertible, and the 
principle was one it would be most dan- 
gerous to introduce. The existing law 
ought not to be altered unless a very strong 
case could be made out, and nothing of the 
kind had been done. It would be as in- 
jurious in Ireland as in England to sanc- 
tion the issue of notes without a sufficient 
metallic reserve. It was not expedient 
to disturb the system established by the 
Act of 1844. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, this was, 
no doubt, a much more simple and less 
objectionable proposition than that of which 
it formed a part when introduced by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) in 
1865. The hon. Baronet proposed to make 
Bank of England notes a legal tender in 
Ireland, a measure which, had it passed, 
would have been productive of great in- 
convenience. He also included in his Bill 


the provisions now brought forward by 
the hon. Member (Mr. M‘Kenna). 


The 
Bill of the hon. Baronet did not pass a 
second reading. The hon. Member who 
introduced this Bill told them that it as- 
similated the law of banks of issue in 
Ireland to that of Scotland. But their 
business was to deal with the case by 
itself, on its own merits, and to inquire 
whether any advantage was likely to accrue 
to the public from such a change in the 
law. What was the law at present in 
force in Ireland? It was, as the hon. 
Member had stated, very different from 
the English law. Banks of issue in Eng- 
land other than the Bank of England were 
precluded from exceeding their fixed au- 
thorized issue under any circumstances. 
But the banks of Ireland were allowed to 
issue as much in excess of the issue fixed 
on the Ist of May, 1845, on a year’s ave- 
rage, as they pleased, provided they had 
an equivalent amount of bullion in certain | 
depéts or head offices to cover the excess. 
The bullion must be in the depéts, other- 
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wise the Stamp Office would not take cog- 
nizance of it. Therefore, an additional | 
amount must be kept at the branches to, 
meet the notes issued at and payable at | 
those branches, which, no doubt, materially | 
reduced the profit of issue. The hon. | 
Member asked that this necessity of keep- 

| 
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ing gold at the branches should be obviated 
by making notes issued at the branches 
payable only at one of the depéts in which 
the gold was by law deposited. He (Mr. 
Cave) would pass by the argument often 
used, that this bullion was a mere colour- 
able security for the issue, and ought really 
to be there under any circumstances, as a 
guarantee for the deposits of the bank. 
Taking the law as it stood, he would 
simply ask whether or not inconvenience 
might arise from the adoption of the 
proposals of the hon. Member. The in- 
convenience, no doubt, would be less than 
that caused by the proposal of 1865, inas- 
much as the distance from the place at 
which the note was convertible would be 
less, and the notes, not being a legal tender, 
might be refused. But the latter circum- 
stance would not prevent their frequently 
falling into the hands of people to whom 
it would be highly inconvenient not to get 
change at once. If the hon. Member said, 
as the hon. Member for Dublin had said, 
that for the credit of the bank, and to 
prevent the notes being refused by the 
public, they would always be paid on de- 
mand, then of what use was it to disturb 
the law? But he apprehended that in 
the case of bank notes this power of re- 
fusal on the part of the public was some- 
what unreal. Few noteholders were direct 
creditors of the bank. They had received 
their notes from third parties, and in many 
cases were glad to take them rather than 
not get paid at all. Notes passed as money 
by custom from hand to hand, even though 
they were not legal tenders, and great in- 
eénvenience and hardship might result 
from the proposal made being adopted. In 
the event of a panic, and a run, the note- 
holder at a branch would be placed at 
great disadvantage, as compared with the 
noteholder at a depot. The latter might 
get paid; but before the former could pre- 
sent his notes the doors might be shut. 
Again, noteholders in existing branches 
would find their position altered for the 
worse, as the right of payment which 
they now enjoyed would be taken away for 
the sake of establishing branches in places 
with which they had no concern. Were it 
not for the increased risk of robbery and 
other obvious considerations, he would 
recommend the converse of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposal—namely, that they should 
enact that the Stamp Office should take 
cognizance of the bullion in the branches 
as well as in the depéts. In France each 
branch was obliged to give coin for notes 
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issued at it, and this regulation had been | 


strenuously guarded. On general grounds 
it seemed to him scarcely advisable that 
the currency laws should be tampered with 
by private Members, in order to remedy 
special and partial inconvenience, especially 
when the change proposed tended to the 
reduction of the capital of banks. The 
Bank of Ireland opposed this measure, 
which showed that a difference of opinion 
existed in Ireland on this point. 


at each depot, and at nearly all its branches 
—(Mr. M‘Kenna said, there were seven 
exceptions ]—a course which rendered ne- 
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Bank of Ireland made every note payable’ 
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banking companies which were not banks 
of issue. Ifthe Bill were read a second 
time it ought to be referred to a Select 
Committee to inquire whether or not, hay- 
ing regard to the powers proposed to be 
‘given, it would or would not militate un- 
justly against banks of non-issue. It was 
only upon the understanding that that 
course should be pursued that he could 
support the Motion. 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
| The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
70: Majority 24. 

Words added. 


cessary a larger stock of bullion, while the | . 
present Bill tended to a reduction of the; Main Question, as amended, put, and 
stock. Into the charges made against that | agreed to. 

bank it would be impossible for him to Bill put off for six months. 

enter; if it had acted illegally, it was 
amenable to the law. The right hon. | 
- Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Glad- 
stone)—a great authority on such mat- 
ters—said, in 1865, that there were va- ; 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 


rious points connected with the currency / move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
of Ireland deserving attention, so that a Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 


more comprehensive measure would be 
necessary if they dealt with the subject at 
all, Without imputing the least unfair- 


ness to the hon. Member’s proposal, he | 


thought, on the whole, that the House 
should hesitate before adopting it in its 
present shape. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he hoped 
the House would hesitate to tamper with 
the currency. This was nothing but a 
bankers’ question. It was the duty of 
the House to take care that notes should 
not be issued unless sovereigns could be 
obtained for them when they were de- 
manded, The object was to enable men 
to carry on the business of banking with- 
out capital. It was not at all desirable to 
give legislative facilities for anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. M‘KENNA said, he did not pro- 
pose to deviate from the principle of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Bank Act. He did not wish 
to make invidious complaints against par- 
ticular banks in Ireland; but, under pres- 
sure, having two courses before them, loss 
or violation of the law, they had adopted 
the latter alternative. If the law remained 
unaltered he hoped the Attorney General 
would take cognizance of this. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he did not think 
that the monopoly which Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act had conferred on the banks of issue 
in Ireland should be continued or increased 
by an Act of that House, as against private 


Mr. Stephen Cave 


' made by the Board of Trade under “ The General 
| Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Bal- 
| briggan, Cleethorpes, Cromer, Dingwall, Girvan, 


| Rothesay, Seaford, and Southport. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
| brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Stersen Cave, 
| and Mr, Hunt. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 2, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) * (84) ; 
a Libraries (Scotland) Acts Amendment * 
(85). 


THE DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG. 
QUESTION, 


Eart RUSSELL: Seeing the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government in his _ 
place I wish to put a Question to him 
on a subject relating to foreign affairs. 
Since the House adjourned for the holydays 
great alarm has been excited both in this 
country and on the Continent of Europe 
on account of apprehensions of war be- 
tween two powerful States, France and 
Prussia, with respect to the Duchy of Lux- 
embourg. Subsequently the announce- 
ment has been made that a Conference has 
been proposed, and that the proposal has 
been accepted. I wish to know whether 
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that announcement is correct, and whether 
the noble Earl feels it consistent with his 
duty to state anything further in relation 
to the matter? 

Toe Eant or DERBY: The noble 
Earl has given me notice of the Question 
he has just put. In reply, I may say that 
my only difficulty is as to what may be 
the latest intelligence on the subject, be- 
cause in these days of rapid telegraphic 
communication it is not easy to ascertain 
from hour to hour what is the precise 
state of the question. I hope, however, 
without entering into any details with 
regard to the causes which led to the anx- 
iety prevailing in Europe to which the 
noble Earl has referred, I shall be able 
shortly to give him a clear, and I trust 
not unsatisfactory, statement with regard 
to the present position of affairs with re- 
gard to Luxembourg, and in reference, 
consequently, to the preservation of peace 
in Europe. I need not remind your 
Lordships, that in consequence of the 
anomalous position in which the Duchy of 
Luxembourg was placed subsequently to 
its separation from the German Confede- 
ration, to which it was formerly attached, 
it became a subject of great jealousy be- 
tween France and Prussia, which led to a 
misunderstanding so serious that at one 
time it created great apprehension that it 
was hardly possible to ward off the im- 
pending calamity of a European war; or 
at least a contest between those two great 
countries. That prospect, my Lords, was 
viewed with universal apprehension, and 
it became the duty, as it was no doubt the 
interest, of all the neutral Powers of 
Europe to use their best endeavours for 
the purpose of averting so great a cala- 
mity. Austria, Russia, and Great Britain 
severally exercised their influence in favour 
of peace. I think it right to state, how- 
ever, with regard to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that we have confined our 
efforts to that object. We have on our 
part expressed no opinion with regard to 
the merits of the dispute, either on one 
side or the other; nor have we put forth 
any suggestions of our own with regard to 
the settlement of the question. Whilst 
this was going on the King of Holland, 
who is also Grand Duke of Luxembourg, 
thought it desirable tu call the attention 
of the allied Powers to the very peculiar 
position in which that Duchy was placed, 
and its altered circumstances since its 
separation from the German Confederation, 
to which it was attached under the treaty 
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of 1839. The King of Holland, therefore, 
acting in the capacity of Grand Duke, 
suggested to all the Powers the desirability 
of holding a Conference for the purpose of 
considering the present position of the 
Duchy. That proposition has been ac- 
cepted by all the Powers; and in accord- 
ance with the general desire it has been 
fixed that that Conference shall take place 
at an early period, and that it shall take 
place in London. I am not prepared to 
say that any fixed and definite basis has 
been assigned as a necessary preliminary 
for holding that Conference; but from 
communications which have taken place 
between the various Powers, I entertain 
very little doubt that, if the neutral 
Powers are unanimous, as I trust they 
will be, in offering such a solution of the 
present difficulty as would not in the 
slightest degree interfere with or prejudice 
the military honour of either of the two 
countries concerned, and which would be 
at the same time in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of Luxembourg 
themselves—I have every reason to be- 
lieve, and, indeed, have hardly any reason 
to doubt, that such a solution will be 
accepted both by France and Prussia, and 
that the danger of this European compli- 
cation may be averted. It has been uni- 
versally felt to be desirable, that no time 
should be lost in holding the Conference. 
Telegraphic communications are passing 
between the various Powers almost every 
hour; but in the meantime it is the gene- 
ral desire, and I trust it will be found 
practicable, that the Conference may not 
be deferred later than Tuesday next; that 
it may then meet in London; and that a 
very short time will serve to dissipate that 
anxiety which must be felt by all Europe 
as long as there is the slightest prospect 
of hostilities arising between two such 
great Powers as France and Prussia. 


CASE OF THE “TORNADO.” 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
who had given notice to call the attention 
of the House to the case of the Tornado, 
rose to postpone his Motion. The noble 
Marquess said, he was induced to do so 
from the fact that a further series of 
Papers relative to it had only that day 
been laid on the table, and their Lordships 
had not had time to make themselves 
acquainted with their contents. He felt 
assured Her Majesty’s Government would 
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exact that justice in reference to the Zor- 
nado which they had obtained from the 
Spanish Government in the case of the 
Queen Victoria, and that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office would 
take care that the owners and crew of 
the former vessel had a fair trial. 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 2, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bris — Resolution in 
Committee—British Spirits. 

Ordered—British Spirits.* 

Second Reading—Corrupt Practices at Elections 
[119]; Public Health (Scotland) [89]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Factory Acts Ex- 
tension * [62] ; Hours of Labour Regulation * 
[63]. 

Committee—Representation of the People [79], 
Clause 3 [r.P.]; Local Government Supple- 
mental * [121]. 

Report —Local Government Supplemental * [121]. 


INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE BOOTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DENMAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, What 
proportion of the Banda and Kirwee Booty 
has been distributed; if not the whole, 
what are the reasons of the delay, and 
when the unpaid claimants may expect 
payment? He also wished to put a similar 
Question with respect to the payment of 
the booty to the Central India Field 
Force. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
only answer, Sir, I can give to the question 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman is that 
at present no portion of the booty has as 
yet been distributed, but I believe that 
there is every reason to suppose that it 
will be distributed very speedily. It is im- 
possible to distribute any portion of the 
booty until the names of all the claimants 
entitled to participate in it have been sent 
in. I have every reason to believe that 
the list will be speedily completed, when 
the distribution will take place as rapidly 
as possible. This answer is applicable also 
to the booty payable to the Central India 
Field Force. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


{COMMONS} 
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MIDDLESEX REGISTRATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the Returns of 
Sessions 1862 and 1867, relative to the 
Middlesex Registry Office, showing that 
the three sinecure Registrarships are now 
worth nearly £2,400 per annum each; 
whether he has observed that these officers 
perform their duty by deputy, although 
the 12th section of the Act of 7 Anne, ec. 
20, requires them to attend at their offices 
daily from 9 to 12 and from 2 to 5; whe- 
ther he has observed that they levy a 
fee of 7s. for every memoria! of 700 words, 
and 6d. for every additional 100 words, 
whereas the Act only authorizes about half 
that amount—namely, 1s. for 200 words, 
and 6d. for every additional 100 words, 
‘and no more; ” whether he will take pro- 
ceedings to compel compliance with the 
Statute in these respects; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will introduce 
a Bill to prevent any new appointment 
being made to these offices on a vacancy 
taking place ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
his attention had already been drawn to 
the subject to which the hon. Gentleman 
had referred, and it was accurate that the 
present income of each of those officials 
amounted to nearly £2,400 per annum. 
With reference to the second Question, he 
believed it was true that the duties were 
performed exclusively by deputy. It was, 
however, right to observe that the Act 
carefully provided for the appointment of 
deputies by these officials, and for the dis- 
charge of their duties either by the princi- 
pals or by the deputies, and that subse- 
quent legislation had confirmed that view of 
the case. In answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s third Question, he had to state that 
it was also accurate that the fees raised 
were considerably in excess of the parti- 
cular fees authorized by the Act; but 
these excessive fees, although without any 
sufficient or legal warrant, had been levied 
ever since the year 1768. With reference 
to the remaining Questions of the hon. 
Member, he might say that the whole 
scheme of the Middlesex Registration re- 
quired revision and amendment, and that, 
therefore, it would be unadvisable to legis- 
late with regard to it in the piecemeal 
manner suggested by the hon. Gentleman. 
He proposed to introduce a measure deal- 
ing with the whole subject in the course of 
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next Session. He had had the matter un- 
der consideration before the meeting of 
Parliament, but the state of public business 
had prevented him from introducing a Bill 
dealing with it this Session. Should any 
vacancies occur in the meantime they 
would probably be filled up; but the new 
appointments would no doubt be subject to 
future legislation. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that these ap- 
pointments were in the hands of the Judges 
and not of the Government, and he wished 
toask Mr. Attorney General whether he 
will take efficient steps to enforce the daily 
attendance of the gentlemen holding these 
appointments ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Act provided for the discharge of 
the duties by the deputies. With the pro- 
spect of speedy legislation upon the sub- 
ject, it would, he considered, be improper 
to attempt any interference at present. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would call the 
attention of the House to the subject on a 
future day. 


ARMY — COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT. 
QUESTION. 


Captary VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Lord Strathnairn has yet signed 
the Report of the Committee on Transport 
for the Army, over which he presided; and, 
if so, whether the Secretary of State for 
War will lay it upon the table of the 
House ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON replied that 
he had received the Report, and would 
shortly lay it upon the table, 


NAVY — CLAIM OF ASSISTANT-COMMIS- 
SARY-GENERAL SWAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, If 
he will lay upon the table Copies of all 
Papers relative to the refusal of Assistant- 
Commissary-General Swan’s claim to the 
allowance of £100 a year as Naval Agent 
at St. Helena, for the four years from 
June 1, 1855, to May 31, 1859, the said 
allowance having been enjoyed by his pre- 
decessors and successors ? 

Mr. CORRY said, he had no objection 
to produce the Papers if the hon. Gentle- 
man would move for them. 


IRELAND—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland, Whether he intends to bring in 
any measure this Session on the subject 
of Irish Railways ? 

Lorp NAAS, in reply, said, he be- 
lieved that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to consider the question 
of the Irish Railways would be laid upon 
the table of the House in a few days, and 
therefore he should wish to postpone his 
answer to the hon. Gentleman’s question 
for a short time. 


METROPOLIS —THE CANNING STATUE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, What 
has become of the statue of Canning, which 
used to stand opposite to Palace Yard ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, in re- 
ply, that, in consequence of the increased 
traffic in the immediate neighbourhood, it 
had been thought proper by his predecessor 
in office to give additional facilities for ap- 
proaching the Houses of Parliament from 
Victoria Street. A plan was submitted to 
the House which adopted it, and the works 
had been proceeded with in consequence 
of that Vote. The works included the for- 
mation of a fresh road from Victoria Street, 
and an improved footpath which did not 
immediately join the roadway. At one end 
of the footpath it was proposed to place 
the statue of Mr. Canning, and at the other 
end the statue of Sir Robert Peel, executed 
by Baron Marochetti. The statue of Lord 
Palmerston would also be placed in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Houses of 
Parliament, and in its new position the 
statue of Mr. Canning would, he believed, 
be placed to as much advantage as it ever 
had been. © 


THE LICENSING SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What course he in- 
tends to take with regard to the Licensing 
of Houses for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
the Licensing Bill had been withdrawn 
because the Government could not, upon 
financial grounds, give their consent to the 
measures His hon. Friend had asked him 
if he would undertake to deal with the 
subject. He replied that he had on several 
occasions expressed his opinion that the 
question ought, if dealt with at all, to be 
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dealt with as a whole, and he promised to 
submit to his Colleagues during the recess 
a Bill which he believed would be likely 
to lead to a satisfactory result, a promise 
which he was fully prepared to perform. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
THE COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, a doubt 
appeared to exist in the minds of some 
hon. Members as to whether the Proviso 
at the end of the 34th clause of the Re- 
presentation of the People Bill would, or 
would not, place the new voter, who might 
be a compound-householder, in a position 
different from that in which the compound- 
householder was placed under the present 
system. He had no doubt himself as to 
what was intended; but he thought it un- 
advisable that they should enter upon the 
discussion without the point being made 
thoroughly clear. He would therefore beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1), Whether the Proviso at the end of the 
34th Clause of the Representation of the 
People Bill—namely— 

“ Provided that the rates to be paid by such 
occupier in order to entitle him to the franchise, 
shall be rates calculated on the full rateable value 
of the premises,” 
has reference to the 3rd Section of the 
Compound Householders Act (14 & 15 
Vict. e. 14), which enacts— 

“ That in cases where by any composition with 

the landlord a less sum shall be payable than the 
full amount of rate which except for such com- 
position would be due in respect of the same pre- 
mises, the occupier claiming to be rated shall not 
be bound to pay or tender more than the amount 
then payable under such composition ;” 
(2) whether the new compound - house- 
holder whose vote depends on the oceupa- 
tion of a house rented under £10 will ob- 
tain the benefit of the above-mentioned 
3rd Section of the Compound House- 
holders Act ; (3) and, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to subject the 
compound-householders under £10 to a 
disadvantage which does not apply to the 
compound-householders above £10, by put- 
ting them in a different position as regards 
getting on the register of voters ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the first in- 
quiry of the hon. Gentleman it is not in- 
tended that the proviso at the end of the 
34th clause should have any reference to 
the 3rd section of the Compound House- 


Mr. Walpole 
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holders Act, although I admit there is 
some ambiguity in the language. My at- 
tention has been called to this fact by an 
hon. Member of this House, a Gentleman 
of the long robe, and I will at the proper 
time propose an alteration which will, I 
think, remove that ambiguity. That an- 
swer, of course, involves a reply to the 
second inquiry of the hon. Gentleman. 
With regard to his third Question, I would 
say that the Government do not wish to 
connect the new franchises with those that 
at present exist. The franchises that at 
present exist, though in some cases ana- 
logous, contain restrictions which are not 
contemplated in the new franchises, I do 
not wish to place the compound-house- 
holders referred to under the provisions of 
the 14 & 15 Vict. c. 14. I think that 
that is a bad Act, one founded upon a 
vicious principle, and though I am not pre- 
pared at present to propose its repeal, I 
should certainly not under any cireum- 
stances consent to be a party to extending 
its provisions, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that inas- 
much as the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that there was some ambiguity in 
the words of the proposed 34th clause, he 
should be glad to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman would inform the House before 


going into Committee on the 3rd clause 
distinctly what was the meaning which he 


attached to the proviso. It was evidently 
quite impossible that the Committee could 
arrive at a proper decision with regard to 
the clause until that meaning had been 
stated. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: When we get into the discussion 
in Committee I shall be ready to state pre- 
cisely the meaning which I put upon the 
words. I do not, however, wish the House 
to labour under a false impression, or to 
be deceived into the supposition that the 
clause as at present drawn has any re- 
ference to the 14 & 15 Vict. 


CASE OF THE “TORNADO,” 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY : I wish, Sir, to make 
an appeal to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Honiton, with reference to a Motion 
which he has placed upon the Paper, and 
I do so upon public grounds only. My 
hon. Friend has placed upon the Paper for 
to-morrow evening a notice referring to 
the subject of the Zornado. Upon that 
question negotiations are stil! pending, 
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and after the consideration shown by 
the Spanish Government in reference to 
another matter, we have no reason to fear 
any other than an amicable settlement. I 
think, therefore, that under these circum- 
stances if a debate were to take place at 
the present time, the chances of that set- 
tlement might to some extent be jeopar- 
dized. My hon. Friend, no doubt, would 
deal with the case in the fairest and most 
temperate manner ; but still it would be 
impossible, in the general discussion which 
would of course ensue, to provide against 
the saying of something which might wound 
the feelings of a very sensitive and high- 
spirited nation, and thus render the success 
of the negotiations more difficult ; while, at 
the same time, any difference of opinion 
such as might very possibly arise, or 
the question of International Law involved, 
would necessarily weaken the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government. In spite, 
however, of these circumstances, I should 
have some hesitation in making this appeal 
to my hon. Friend, if it were not that, as 
it is now only the beginning of May, and we 
can look forward to a sitting of some months, 
my hon. Friend will be able, during the 
course of the present Session, to find ample 
opportunities for calling attention to the 
subject. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
this was the second time that he had given a 
Notice upon this subject, and the second 
time that his noble Friend had appealed to 
him to postpone his Motion. He believed he 
was only representing the general feeling, 
not only of the House but of the country, 
when he expressed his admiration of the 
ability, judgment, and discretion which had 
marked his noble Friend’s conduct of this 
affair. He wished, however, to remind his 
noble Friend that although the question of 
the Queen Victoria was settled, the ques- 
tion of the Tornado, which was entirely 
separate and distinct, had in no way been 
affected by that result. The considerations 
involved in the case of the Tornado were 
of the gravest possible character. Not 
only was there the question of the validity 
of the seizure of the vessel, but he should 
have to represent the case of the officers 
and crew who had been so harshly treated 
by the Spanish authorities. [ ‘* Order, 
order!’’] He would not enter into that 
question at present. He simply desired to 


justify the expression of his opinion as to 
its urgency and importanee. Still he would 
defer to the request of his noble Friend 
and the wishes of the House. 
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however, ask his noble Friend whether the 
claims made to the Spanish Government 
on behalf of the officers and crew had been 
withdrawn, or whether they were still 
pressed ; and he would, moreover, appeal 
to the Government to assist him in obtain- 
ing a day for bringing on his Motion in 
ease he should be unable to bring it on on 
the 24th of May, to which day he would 
postpone it. 


VACCINATION BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BARROW said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether he will 
postpone the second reading of the Vacci- 
nation Bill till an opportunity has been 
given of fully considering its provisions ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGT, in reply, 
said, the principle of the Bill had been 
approved three or four times by the House, 
and it went last year before a Select Com- 
mittee on the express understanding that 
the principle of the Bill should not be 
impugned. He had hoped that the second 
reading would this year have been passed 
sub silentio as it was last year, and that 
any discussion would have been raised on 
the Motion for going into Committee. He 
would postpone the second reading till that 
day week, though, from the state of Par- 
liamentary business, he did not feel sure of 
being able to bring on the Bill on that day. 


METROPOLIS GAS BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask, 
Whether it is intended to bring on the 
adjourned debate on the second reading of 
this Bill that evening ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had been in communication with the 
representatives of the Metropolitan Gas 
Companies for some weeks past, and he 
had proposed some modifications, which 
they were willing to accept, and to allow the 
second reading to pass without opposition. 
As it was very undesirable that the Bill 
should be kept hanging over he would pro- 
ceed with it that evening at whatever hour 
he could get it on. [* Oh, oh!’’] He was 
afraid hon. Members had not heard his state- 
ment, that he had, in communication with 
the representatives of the Gas Companies, 
agreed to certain modifications, and if 
those modifications were accepted there 
could be no reason why the Bill should not 
be at once read a second time and sent to 
a Select Committee. 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ADAIR said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, When he 
proposes to proceed with the Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall proceed with it when I 
have the opportunity. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to inquire what is the latest hour 
at which the Bill will be proceeded with 
that night ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Not at an unreasonable hour. 
As to what is an unreasonable hour depends 
upon the feeling of the House. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 


BILL—[Bux. 79.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Lord Stanley, 


[THIRD NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for 
Voters in Broughs). 

Ear, GROSVENOR: Sir, there is an 
Amendment upon this clause which stands 
in my name to move to insert the words— 

“Ts on the last day of July then last past, and 
has during the whole of the two years immediately 
preceding, been the occupier as owner or tenant 
of any house, warehouse, counting house, shop, 
or other building being either separately or 
jointly with any land within such borough of a 
rateable value of or exceeding five pounds.” 


As I wish to explain to the House the 
position of my Amendment in reference 
to the measure, to put myself in a posi- 
tion to do so, I will move to insert the 
words “then last past,”” which would be a 
merely verbal Amendment. 1 wish to 
make this statement in reference to the 
feelings of those hon. Members who are in 
’ favour of a £5 rating franchise ; and to 
show why it is that I have withdrawn the 
Amendment on the Paper so far as I am 
concerned, Perhaps I may be allowed 
to give an explanation of that Amend- 
ment, and of the Amendments which fol- 
low it. I believe that a £5 rating fran- 
chise would have received very consider- 
able support on both sides of the House 
if it had been proposed at an earlier period 
of the discussion upon this measure. But 


peculiar circumstances have occurred since 
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I gave notice of it. A division has taken 
place, and the Government obtained a con- 
siderable majority. I have consulted hon, 
Members upon both sides of the House who 
would have supported the Amendment, 
and they have assured me, and I feel con- 
vinced myself of the fact, that it would 
now be useless to take up the time of the 
Committee in bringing it on. The second 
Amendment that stands in my name re- 
fers to the occupiers under the Small 
Tenements Act. With reference to that 
I reserve to myself the liberty to proceed 
with it, if it should be necessary, at a 
later period of the discussion. The object 
is to alter the Small Tenements Act and 
to bring down the figure from £6 where 
it now stands, to a £5 rating, and at and 
below that figure to make it compulsory 
upon the owners of property, the land- 
lords to pay the rate instead of the oc- 
eupiers. I will say no more with respect 
to this matter now, except to observe 
that my reason for proposing a £5 rating 
franchise was that, although it to a 
certain extent disfranchised occupiers of 
houses rated below £5, yet it seemed to 
me to be a Liberal enfranchisement, and, 
at the same time, Conservative in cha- 
racter, and calculated to lead to a more 
satisfactory settlement of the question 
than the Bill of the Government. I hope 
I may be allowed to say one word with 
regard to myself, and mention the answer 
I have to give to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Osborne), who said, ina speech made be- 
fore the recess, that no man in the House 
had done more thanI had to cut off all 
idea of Reform. I think the best answer 
I can give to that is, that if I had wished 
to do that and had been consistent, I 
should have voted with the hon. Member, 
and with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe), against the Government ; because if 
the result of that division had been the 
success of the Amendment of the right 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), it would have 
defeated the Government and thrown out 
the Reform Bill for at least this year. I 
not only objected to the Amendment, but I 
was most anxious that the Government 
should not be defeated, hoping that in 
Committee upon the Bill I and others 
might have an opportunity of moving 
Amendments that stand in our names, and 
thus materially improve the Bill. Whether 
it is an accusation or not I do not know— 
but in the course of the recess the hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) stated, 
either in a speech to his constituents, or 
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in an address at Leeds, that there had 
been some collusion between the Govern- 
mentand myself as to the Amendments 
which stand inmy name. I do not know 
whence the hon. Member derives his 
information ; but it is information of which 
I was not possessed. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, inthe short speech which 
he made in reference to the statement of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Osborne), stated 
distinctly that there had been no collusion 
between the Government and any Member 
on this side of the House. The following 
night there was a long discussion as to 
communications which had passed between 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
and other hon. Members. I only make 
the present statement to acquit myself of 
knowledge of any collusion. I do not 
know exactly what in such a ease as the 
present is implied by the word “‘collusion ;” 
but if it means an underhand communica- 
tion, or any proceeding that should not 
exist between Members on this side of the 
House and the other, I say distinctly that 
there was no collusion between me and any 
Member of the Government. My great 
object was to pass a Bill that would be 
satisfactory to the House and to the coun- 
try; but I beg to state distinctly, in 
confirmation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that there was no collusion what- 
ever. There may be a difference of opi- 
nion in reference to the £5 rating ; but my 
reason for bringing it forward was this :—It 
is my opinion that while it would have 
given a Liberal enfranchisement, and 
would have formed the basis of a Liberal 
Reform Bill, the proposal would also have 
been very Conservative, and would have 
offered a more satisfactory settlement of 
the question than the Bill of the Govern- 
ment does. Lest I and those who have 
acted with me in the course I have pursued 
with reference to Reform should be thought 
inconsistent, I wish to add a word in ex- 
planation of my having placed these 
Amendments on the Paper. We objected 
to the Bili of last year because we con- 
ceived that it would lead to no settlement 
of the question, inasmuch as it was founded 
upon no principle—a figure is in itself no 
principle—but to alter the Small Tene- 
ments Act so that personal rating and_vot- 
ing may go together is a principle of very 
definite character. My Amendment would 
insure that the lower class of householders 
would not be allowed to vote if it were 
thought expedient to make the owners of 
their houses, and not themselves, liable for 
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their rates. In bringing forward this £5 
rating franchise on this occasion I relied 
very much upon succeeding in altering the 
Small Tenements Act, and we thought 
then that the £5 would be a very good 
line, fair to all parties, and one which 
would offer the fairest prospect of a set- 
tlement of the question. I thought that 
it would be right to see whether the im- 
pression of the House was in favour of 
the £5 rating. Seeing that the feeling 
of the House is against me, it is not 
worth while that I should occupy its time 
in diseussing a question that I cannot 
possibly carry. It is for this reason that 
I have made this statement. It is quite 
within our power, should the Bill pass 
through Committee, and not be considered 
satisfactory, to reject it upon the third 
reading. At the same time, I sincerely 
hope that such Amendments as are neces- 
sary may be carried, and that the Bill, 
when passed, may be a satisfactory one. 


Amendment put, and negatived. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that he had an 
Amendment to propose, and that was to 
leave out the words ‘‘ two years,’’ and in- 
sert the words ‘‘ twelve months,” as the 
period of residence for compound-house- 
holders. In proposing this Amendment 
for the consideration of the Committee, he 
thought it right to explain that he moved 
it in no spirit of hostility to the course 
which had been taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) who had given 
notice of, but withdrawn a similar Motion. 
On the contrary, if he were called upon to 
express any opinion of it, he should ex- 
press his entire satisfaction with the whole 
course that the right hon. Gentleman had 
pursued in reference to the matter. Nor 
did he desire to revive any of the questions 
which were so fully discussed before the 
recess, or to invoke any of those differen- 
ces of opinion that had occurred between 
himself and others on the same side of 
the House. He thought that his Amend- 
ment was one of that purely practical 
character that did not render it necessary 
to re-open any of the questions that had 
been previously discussed. Still less did 
he desire to express any censure upon the 
views of hon. Gentlemen who sat near 
him, and who had thought it necessary 
upon former occasions to take a course 
different to that which he himself had 
adopted. He had no doubt that those hon. 
Gentlemen were actuated by the conviction 
that they were pursuing the course which 
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would be most advantageous to the public 
interests. In the question they were now 
about to discuss there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion on either side of the House 
with regard to the principles which should 
guide them in coming to a decision ; the 
only question was as to the best practical 
mode of carrying out by legislation prin- 
ciples upon which they were all agreed. 
He never entertained for a moment the 
idea that it was expedient to admit every 
person to the enjoyment of the franchise 
because he happened to be a man. He 
had always thought that there should be 
a line drawn between those who were en- 
titled to exercise the franchise and those 
who were not so entitled. And he thought 
that that line could be best drawn by sepa- 
rating those who had a fixed position in 
the country from those who might be re- 
garded as a mere fleeting and unsettled 
population. That, he thought, was the 
view at which Her Majesty’s Government 
had arrived. He understood that the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had, 
in effect, stated that the object of the Bill 
was to exclude from the possession of the 
franchise those classes who might be 
described as being too migratory and un- 
settled in their habits to be intrusted with 
such important functions. But in order 


that there might be no misunderstanding 
as to the views of the Government upon the 
point, he thought it right to call attention 
to the sentiments recently expressed upon 


the subject by the Prime Minister. The 
noble Earl said— 

“What are the terms upon which we desire to 
qualify a man to vote? Temperance, frugality, 
permanence of tenure, steadiness of conduct, and 
a continuous period of residence.” 


The noble Earl went on to explain how 
some of those moral attributes were to be 
inferred on the part of the voter by his 
payment of rates, and said the reason 
why he asked for the test of residence 
was— 

“ Because there is in large towns a vast amount 
of migratory population who are the least re- 
spectable and the least valuable portion of the 
community, who are the least known to their 
neighbours, and upon whom we think it advisable 
not to lavish the franchise.” 

No one had ever accused the Government 
of lavishing the franchise upon anybody, 
but the noble Earl went on to say— 


“ Therefore we claim a certain period, be it one 
year, a year and a half, or two years—for that 
is a matter for future discussion—so that the 
franchise may include all those who are perma- 
nent householders, and exclude that migratory 
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population who have no permanent connection 
with the towns.” 

That was the proposal which the Govern- 
ment in the latest exposition of their views 
had invited the House to solve. He was 
content to accept the general principle that 
the Government were prepared to confer 
the franchise upon all the inhabitants of a 
town except those who were so migratory 
in their character that they could hardly 
be said to form part of the community 
among which they dwelt. The question, 
therefore, was what was a reasonable defi- 
nition of a permanent inhabitant? Her 
Majesty’s Government, in framing their 
Bill, seem to have been led to their proposal 
by directing their attention to the Act 
which regulated Municipal Elections. No 
doubt it had been a floating idea in the 
minds of many men that it would be a con- 
venient and Conservative—he did not mean 
to use the word in a party sense—mode of 
treating the franchise to enact that the 
municipal elector should be also a Parlia- 
mentary elector. But in practice there 
were many insurmountable objections to 
that course. In the first place, the Parlia- 
mentary and municipal boroughs were not 
identical ; in some it would be impossible 
to alter the boundaries so as to make them 
identical, and in very many cases they 
would find themselves involved in ques- 
tions not easy to be solved. To carry out 
the theory to the fullest extent would be 
impracticable, and therefore it could not 
safely be made a basis for the law of the 
land to rest upon. Still the Government, 
though they could not act upon the idea as 
a whole, had evidently entertained it to 
some extent, for they regarded the two 
years’ occupation, which was a condition 
of the municipal franchise, as a qualifica- 
tion that might conveniently be introduced 
into the Parliamentary franchise. In 
adopting this view, however, they had not, 
he thought, sufficiently considered the im- 
portant distinctions between the municipal 
and Parliamentary franchise ; and the mo- 
ment these were pointed out the House and 
the Government, he thought, would have 
no difficulty in abandoning the two years’ 
limit, and adopting the one year’s limit 
which it was the object of his Amendment 
tointroduce, The municipal franchise was 
acquired by a two years’ occupation un- 
doubtedly ; but then at the end of two years 
the roll of electors was immediately pre- 
pared, and at the end of two months fur- 
ther came into operation on a particular 
day, the election always taking place at 
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the expiration of two years and two months 
from the period of the commencement of 
the qualification. Under the municipal 
system, therefore, from the commence- 
ment of the right till its ultimate en- 
joyment, there never could be a greater 

riod than two years and two months. 
Bat in the case of Parliamentary elec- 
tions the system was entirely different. 
The right to vote for a Member of that 
House commenced under the existing sys- 
tem at a period of one year from the mak- 
ing up of the first electoral roll, but super- 
added to that was a period of four months, 
which was required to make the roll com- 
plete. When, then, the voter was entitled 
to vote at the expiration of one year and 
four months, it was only a barren right, 
inasmuch as he might not be called upon 
to exercise it for many months or even 
years afterwards. If they reduced this 
question to an arithmetical computation of 
averages, inasmuch as Parliament could 
be continued for a period of seven years, 
it might be assumed that three years and 
a half would expire before the elector could 
exercise the right to vote, after the one 
year’s occupation and the four months for 
the making up of the roll had passed by. 
In ordinary cireumstances, without consi- 
dering the averages, it was clear that no 
man was called upon to exercise his right 
to vote until some time had elapsed after 
the making up of the roll in December. 
If therefore they compared the rights of 
municipal and Parliamentary electors, 
adopting the views shadowed out by the 
Government measure, they would find that 
there was no analogy between the two 
eases. They must take into account all 
the cireumstances connected with the en- 
joyment of the right. Even if they reduced 
the period of residence to one year, a much 
longer interval must elapse between thg 
exercise of the one right and that of the 
other. Treating this, then, as a purely 
practical question, upon the basis on which 
the Government had placed it, they were 
bound to reduce the term to the period 
which he suggested. They were not legis- 
lating for an abstract right, but with a 
view to a practical enactment. The whole 
question, then, was between the commence- 
ment of the right and the practical enjoy- 
ment of it. Tested by that standard, he 
did not see any ground for the proposal 
of the Government. Le suggested, after 
having had communications with deputa- 
tions of the people, that the period should 
be twelve months, He was bound, how- 
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ever, to say that, according to his own in- 
dividual opinion, he thought that period 
was too long ; and he would be rather dis- 
meee to suggest six months as the utmost 
ength. He confessed, however, that he 
would make such a suggestion with great 
doubt and distrust. He knew that some 
of the most intelligent of the working 
classes, who were prepared to adopt the 
language of Earl Derby as their rule and 
guidance, and who were just as anxious, 
and had really greater interest in exclud- 
ing the migratory or unsettled portion of 
the population from the franchise, were 
themselves convinced that with the view 
to the success of their own objects—having 
regard to the circumstances under which 
the right would be acquired, and to the 
length of time that must elapse before it 
could be exercised—the period of occupa- 
tion for the inception of the right to vote 
ought not to exceed three months. He 
had no doubt the working classes were 
best able to judge what was best for them- 
selves ; but he considered six months were 
sufficient; avd his reason for proposing 
twelve months was, he frankly owned, to 
arrive at a compromise. It was a period 
that might be accepted by those who ge- 
nerally differed from him. It was not to 
be expected that they could get a Bill 
passed which would meet his and every 
other person’s views, and therefore he 
hoped that the Government would adopt 
this reasonable middle course. The Go- 
vernment had asserted, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had repeated the assertion, and the Com- 
mittee might be said to have to some extent 
sanctioned it, that this was a franchise to be 
considered entirely independent of those 
which now existed. But he would ask, 
was it wise and expedient, gratuitously and 
unnecessarily, to make distinctions be- 
tween that which existed, and that which 
it was proposed to create? To make the 
change—in a sense—adverse and offensive 
to the people, unless they were impelled 
by some irresistible necessity to do so? 
Twelve calendar months were the term of 
occupancy required under the existing law 
before the occupant could be put on the 
electoral roll. That was a reason why the 
same term should be adopted in this Bill. 
Another reason why the Government should 
lean to a shorter rather than a longer 
period of residence was that the present 
was not a mere household franchise but a 
general occupation franchise, not coupled 
with personal residence. The Reform Act 
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of 1832 provided that a voter need only 
reside within seven miles of the borough 
for six months before the registration, 
thereby giving him a very great personal 
advantage. It was not a personal quali- 
fication, for a man might occupy a tene- 
ment under that Act with a cow, horse, or 
goods until six months before the list was 
made up. The proposed qualification was 
of a very different character. When they 
came to speak of the occupation of a 
dwelling-house, it was quite clear they 
would in effect make occupation and re- 
sidence one and the same thing. They 
would therefore not give to the occupier 
of a dwelling-house the advantage which 
was possessed by the occupier of other 
kinds of tenement. The period of resi- 
dence proposed by the Government Bill 
would have the effect in many instances 
of practically excluding respectable house- 
holders from the franchise in consequence 
of the attendant conditions. Therefore 
the qualification would be much more 
stringent under this Bill than it was under 
the present system. In considering what 
would be the practical application of this 
clause, as it then stood, let them imagine 
the model working man Earl Derby had 
depicted who was entitled to vote. Sup- 
pose that Christmas having arrived he had 
elevated his condition to that of a house- 
holder, and that he resided where he was 
employed. In July following he would go 
to chureh—or rather he would do so if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite did not make such 
mistakes as they did in church matters— 
thinking that he had risen to the standard 
of a virtuous man, and to find his name 
on the list; but he would be mistaken. 
Upon inquiring the reason why his name 
was not on the list he would be told that 
he had not been virtuous sufficiently long. 
A year passed away, and he again went 
to look at the list at the church door, and 
again found his name omitted. Another 
year would come and pass away, and at 
last he would find, if he could get through 
the contentions of the agents of rival 
candidates, his name on the list. Years 
might pass by without an election, and 
whilst all those years were rolling on mis- 
fortunes might happen. He might not 
have sufficient money in his till with which 
to pay his rates—for tax-collectors never 
eall twice. They would be paid by the 
landlord, and at the end of four or five 
years he would find that all his efforts to 
obtain the franchise had resulted in disap- 
pointment. He would have to begin again 
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and repeat the same career of endeavours, 
be buoyed up with the same hopes, and 
Heaven only knew when he would have 
an opportunity of exercising the franchise, 
Was it therefore desirable to proclaim to 
the people that they were going to obtain 
hosehold suffrage, but surrounded with such 
conditions that in all probabilitya man would 
hardly ever enjoy the right they gave him, 
owing to his being from some ecrotchet di- 
vested of it? They would surround this 
right with such hard and oppressive con- 
ditions that the result would be that instead 
of having contented Conservative yoters 
upon the list, they would have exasperated 
Republicans, who would curse the institu- 
tions which had given them such a mockery 
of political rights. There could be no more 
injurious course pursued than to hold out 
political rights which could not be attained 
by reasonable exertions, and enjoyed when 
opportunity occurred. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would follow the advice which had 
been given to it by the Prime Minister and 
see the necessity of taking heed to the 
counsel that had been given them. He 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to agree to his Amend- 
ment, and not force the Committee to insist 
on it, but rather by a conciliatory course 
adopt it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 5, 
to leave out the words ‘‘ two years,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ twelve calendar 
months,”’"—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I 
quite concur with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that this is a practical question, 
and I also concur with him that it is not a 
question of principle. I assure him that I 
wish I could at once feel it my duty to 
accede to his Amendment. I wish most 
gincerely that Her Majesty’s Government 
could have commenced the proceedings of 
this evening by making a voluntary con- 
cession to the extent asked for. I believe 
it to be the earnest desire of hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, and of 
the public out of doors, that the long- 
vexed question of Parliamentary Reform 
should be disposed of as soon as possible 
in a manner satisfactory to the country. 
I willingly admit that by a large portion of 
the other side of the House we have been 
fairly met up to this moment in the con- 
duct of the Bill. Indeed, I do not remem- 
ber any great measure in respect of which 
less of party feeling has been shown than 
has been displayed by the majority of the 
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House with regard to this measure. I 
therefore admit that it is the duty of the 
Government, as far as they can consistently 
do so, to meet hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side in a fair spirit. Consequently, 
it is with great reluctance I feel obliged to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not consent to adopt the Amendment. The 
object which the Government and, no 
doubt, the House have, is that we should 
not confer the franchise on a migratory 
and not reputable portion of the popula- 
tion, but extend it only to those whose 
station in life is some guarantee that 
they will exercise it honestly and usefully. 
I think hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House will be of opinion that 
the Government are making large conces- 
sions. They will allow that we are en- 
deavouring to pass a Bill by which every 
householder in the country, on giving cer- 
tain proofs of respectability and of com- 
petency, will be able to exercise the fran- 
chise. It cannot be denied that in intro- 


ducing a Bill of this character we are 
making large and liberal concessions. I 
am sorry to observe that in a speech made 
recently at Birmingham by the hon. Mem- 
ber for that town (Mr. Bright) he alluded to 
this part of the Bill in terms which I think 
were hardly consistent with accuracy as to 


the facts, or fairness as to the argument. 
Ifthe hon. Gentleman is reported cor- 
rectly, he said— 

“Tn addition to this, there is that monstrous 
proposition of a two years’ residence instead of a 
twelvemonths’, as now. As Mr. Scholefield said, 
twelve months is a great deal too long; for ifa 
man comes into a house on the Ist of August he 
cannot vote for two years and four months if the 
Bill passes ; and if a man comes to Birmingham 
from London or Manchester, and takes a shop in 
your best street—a shop does not give a vote 
without a residence after the 3lst of July, 1867 
—he cannot have a vote until the Ist of December, 
1870. These are the mean and contemptible 
methods by which these persons” 


I presume that by “ these persons” the 
hon. Member means Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment— 

“while pretending to give, seek in every little, 
dirty way to exclude you from the franchise.” 

I think I might ask a question including 
some of those expressions with regard to 
the manner in which, in some quarters, 
this Bill has been oppesed ; but [ shall not 
resort to any such means, I would much 
rather turn from this language to what bears 
immediately on the question at issue—and 
it has been already referred to by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Ayrton)—I mean 
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the Act of Parliament which regulates the 
municipal franchise. That Bill was passed 
by a Liberal Administration, and I wish to 
ask whether the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) 
accuses them of ‘‘ mean and contemptible 
methods,”’ or of having resorted to “little, 
dirty ways’’ when they brought in their 
Bill for the purpose of regulating the pre- 
sent franchise under the Municipal Act ? 
What was the object of that Act of Par- 
liament? Was it not analogous, and, 
indeed, almost identical, with the object 
of the measure which is now under the 
consideration of the House? Its object 
was to enable, as far as the municipal 
affairs of our towns were concerned, every 
householder who could give certain proofs 
of respectability and permanence to exer- 
cise the municipal franchise. And what 
were the proofs of respectability and per- 
manence which the Municipal Act required? 
The proofs required were length of resi- 
dence and payment of rates. And here let 
me call the attention of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Ayrton) to the fact that he 
made a serious error in his statement as to 
the period of residence which is required by 
the Municipal Act. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman told us that two years was the 
residence required, and that in two years and 
two months any ratepayer in a town would 
be able to exercise the municipal franchise. 
[Mr. Ayrton: I said two years and four 
months. ] I understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say two years and two 
months ; but, at all events, I have before 
me acopy of the 9th section of the Act, 
and it is in these words— 

“ And be it enacted that every male person of 
full age who on the last day of August in any year 
shall have occupied any house, warehouse, count- 
ing house, or shop within any borough during that 
year and the whole of each of the two preceding 
years, and also during the time of such occupation 
shall have been an inhabitant householder within 
the said borough or within seven miles of the said 
borough, shall, if duly enrolled in that year ac- 
cording to the provisions hereinafter contained, 
be a burgess of such borough and member of 
the body corporate of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of such borough.”—[5 & 6 Jill. 1V. 
ce. 76.) 

There is besides a provision that no person 
shall be enrolled unless he has been rated 
to all rates and paid his rates. The House 
will thus see that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has made a considerable mis- 
statement as to the term of residence and 
rating required by the Municipal Act, for 
instead of two years and two months the 
term required is two years and eight 
months. It will be seen, therefore, that 
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the period prescribed by the Municipal 
Act is considerably longer than that pro- 
posed by the present measure for voters 
for Members of Parliament. But I have 
another extract to which I will call the 
attention of thle House. I have already 
reminded the House that the Municipal 
Act was passed by a Liberal Administra- 
tion. It was passed by an Administration 
of which the present Earl Russell was a 
distinguished member, and during the dis- 
cussion respecting it he made the following 
remarks :— 


“ While we think it is but proper to have the 
permanent ratepayers of the town as the persons 
to elect the Council, which is to have the govern- 
ment of the town, yet, at the same time, it seems 
to be as necessary to take some precaution that 
they are neither persons who are occasionally 
suffering under the pressure of distress, which 
obliges them to receive parochial relief, nor per- 
sons unable regularly and for a length of time to 
pay their rates. We think they ought to be the 
permanently settled and fixed inhabitants of the 
town alone, and those who regularly contribute to 
its rates; and we propose, as a test of this, that 
they should be persons who shall have been rated 
to the relief of the poor for three years, and who 
shall haveregularly paid their rates for that term.” 
—([3 Hansard, xxviii, 548.] 


These were the views entertained, not by 
a Tory Administration, not by the opponents 
of Liberal measures. This was the language 
of Lord John Russell in urging, as a proof 
of fitness for the exercise of a public right, 
that the persons who were to exercise a 
great political right ought to give proof of 
their respectability, their permanence, and 
their fitness to discharge the duties imposed 
upon them. Then the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bright) complained of the long period dur- 
ing which a person may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be debarred from exercising 
the franchise, and I think the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
made use of the same argument. There 
is no doubt of the truth of that proposition, 
but I deny that it is an argument against 
requiring a longer period of residence as 
a proof of respectability. I deny that 
it can be fairly brought forward against 
the present clause, because it would 
be applicable to all cases—to the one 
year period of the hon. Member, and to the 
two years of the present Bill. Even if no 
length of residence was required, consider- 
able delay would in numerous cases occur 
before a man could be registered, and 
thereby obtain a right to vote. With re- 
gard to municipal ratepayers there has 
been a very considerable relaxation of the 
original Act. That portion of the Act 
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which required the payment of rates has 
been repealed, though no alteration has 
been made in the clauses relating to resi- 
dence. The effect of that repeal, how- 
ever, has been by no means favourable to 
the idea of abandoning such securities as 
are proposed in the present Bill. The 
question of the securities for the municipal 
franchise became the subject of inquiry 
before a Committee of the other House 
of Parliament; and that Committee re- 
ported that the character of our cor- 
porations had been by no means im- 
proved by the relaxation which had taken 
place in regard to requiring payment of 
rates. But there is another authority to 
which I may refer. I must remind the 
House that the Municipal Act is not the 
only measure introduced into this House 
by a Liberal Government—in which a long 
period of residence has been required as a 
test of respectability. In 1854 a Reform 
Bill was introduced by the Government of 
Lord Aberdeen, of which Earl Russell and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
were Members. That Bill did not propose 
to extend the franchise as far as the pre- 
sent measure. It proposed to limit the 
franchise to £6 rental ; but what were the 
securities which Lord John Russell intro- 
duced into that Bill? The residence re- 


quired by that Bill was longer than the 
residence required by the measure now 


before the House. It required a residence 
of no less than two years and six months ; 
and it also provided that no person should 
be entitled to the franchise unless he had 
been rated and also paid his rates. So that 
here are two precedents at least, both in- 
troduced by a Liberal Administration, with 
precisely the same object that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government now have in view— 
namely, to avail themselves of such proof 
as permanent residence gives of the respec- 
tability of persons, and of their fitness to 
be intrusted with the franchise. I would 
remind the House that if you restrict the 
residence to one year, it is possible cases 
may arise of persons being placed on the 
register without having paid any rates at 
all. In a town—I know one, and there 
may be others—where rates are paid only 
once a year—and it may be by instalments 
—it may happen that an occupier, on tak- 
ing possession at a particular period, may 
not be called upon to pay rates until 
January, and then he might come on the 
register without having paid any rates at 
all. That is an additional reason why we 
should retain the security of a longer period 
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of residence, There is one other consi- 
deration to which I would call the atten- 
tion of the House. Some have objected 
to the propozal of the Government that it 
will have the effect of increasing corrup- 
tion by enabling parties to put persons on 
the register by paying their rates. But 
the longer the term of residence you re- 
quire, the less chance is there of their 
doing it. Therefore, the longer residence 
gives greater security against corruption— 
at least, to the extent of making it less 
probable that rates will be paid in this way. 
I hope the House will support the Govern- 
ment in maintaining this proposal. We 
feel that while we are making great con- 
cessions by this Bill—while we are offering 
a large extension of the franchise—we are 
bound to take such precautions and such 
securities as are fairly open to us, in order 
that the privileges conferred by the Bill 
may not be abused. In adopting this pro- 
vision we are only acting upon the prece- 
dents set in the case of the municipal fran- 
chise, and in the ease of the Liberal 
Reform Bill of 1854. We believe that 
the effect of this limitation will be to pre- 
vent the franchise being exercised by the 
migratory and shifting portion of our popu- 
lation, and to confine it to those persons 
whose steadiness and respectability afford 


a guarantee that it will be safe in their 


hands. Justified by these preeedents, and 
convinced that we are only asking the 
House to consent to a fair and effectual 
security, I am obliged to say that the Go- 
vernment will be compelled to take the 
sense of the House by a division. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER: I heard 
with considerable satisfaction from the 
right hon. Gentleman that he and the Go- 
vernment do not regard this as a question 
of principle—that the difference between 
the proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets and the pro- 
posal of the Government, in the opinion of 
the Government, does not involve a ques- 
tion of principle. That will be an assurance 
to the Committee that, if it should think 
it right to adopt the proposal of the hon. 
Member, they will not run any risk of 
encountering the alarming consequences 
which on other oceasions have been referred 
to. We therefore may with impunity vote 
as we think upon this question ; and, if I 
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to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
in the hope that I should have heard some- 
thing like argument in favour of this par- 
ticular proposal of two years’ residence 
as against the proposal of twelve months. 
The only arguments which I heard were 
two. First, there were two precedents. 
One of them, that of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, is completely inapplicable, 
as I will show. The other is Lord 
Aberdeen’s Bill of 1854, which has been 
dead and buried for the last thirteen 
years. I think it could only have been 
dug up again when it was felt that there 
was exceedingly great difficulty in present- 
ing anything like a plausible argument in 
favour of the proposal of the Government. 
A majority of the Committee will not be 
very much alarmed nor rendered very 
uneasy in their consciences if they vote 
against something which may have been 
proposed in Lord Aberdeen’s Bill of 1854. 
The only other argument is—‘‘ We are 
making great concessions. We must have 
our price for them. This is our security. 
This is what we expect to limit the effect 
of these concessions by. Upon these terms 
we venture to recommend this proposal to 
the House.”’ But if the proposal of the 
Government can be encountered by reasons 
founded on principle, and by evidenee of 
practical inconvenience, such reasons as 
those which have been offered in its favour 
by the right hon. Gentleman must neces- 
sarily fail to satisfy a majority of the Com- 
mittee. You have introduced a large mea- 
sure, and you say that the great recom- 
mendation of it is, that it gets rid of the 
“ hard and fast ” line of a particular rating 
or rental franchise. That is the language 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Henley), 
adopted by the Government. I quite agree 
with it, and I said solast year. In my hum- 
ble judgment it is a great benefit to depart 
from the hard and fast line of £10, or £6, 
or £5, or any other figure, and to get to the 
intelligible principle that an occupier who is 
entitled by a sufficient length of residence 
to be reckoned as a resident of a borough 
—and, if you please, if that be the opinion 
of the Committee, who is rated and is upon 
the rate book—I accept any decision of 
the Committee upon that or any other 
point—shall be a voter without reference 
to the pecuniary value of the house he oc- 


do not mistake, it is regarded as a question | cupies. I understand the House to have 


of principle on this side of the House. 


show that it is a question invoiving a 
Prineiple of great importance. I listened 


1! 
deceive myself if I shall not be able to, 


decided practically in favour of that prin- 
ciple. I agree in the estimate of its value 
formed by my right hon. Friend. To that 
extent I agree with the Government. But, 
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having got rid of the hard and fast line, 


they propose an odious and invidious dis- 
tinction between the present £10 house- 
holders and those who come in under this 
Bill. I should have thought that not only 
the abilities and patriotism of the Govern- 
ment, but that the slightest application of 
the most ordinary principle of common 
sense to the subject, would have shown the 
Government that after they had got rid of 
a hard and fast line, they must give it up 
out and‘out for good and altogether. But 
you propose still to draw an odious hard and 
fast line, after you have come to household 
suffrage. You say that there shall be 
privileges distinguishing and separating 
the £10 householders from others, not 
only the individuals now upon the register, 
but for all time to come. You say that 
they shall be admitted to the franchise 
upon easier terms, that they shall be ad- 
mitted after one year’s residence, while all 
admitted under this Bill must have resided 
two years. You require that they must not 
only have claimed to be rated, but must 
have been rated for two years before. You 
require that they must satisfy all the obliga- 
tions about rating by doing more than that 
which is required of the landlord when he 
is rated. You thus keep a privileged class 
divided from others only by the hard and 
fast line of a fixed numerical amount 
of pecuniary value, and utterly destroy 
all the benefit you would otherwise obtain 
from getting rid of an arbitrary line for the 
franchise. You are further unnecessarily 
throwing out the question for fresh agi- 
tation and losing the opportunity of settling 
it now once and for good. Here arises the 
question of principle. If the £10 house- 
holder in boroughs is let in after he has 
resided for one year, and if you are going 
to let in another class below £10, why not 
upon the same terms? If they are worthy 
to be admitted to the franchise, on claim- 
ing to be rated and paying rates, why 
should they not be enfranchised upon the 
same terms as the man who occupies a 
house worth £10 a year? Here is your 
first point of departure from principle. You 
say that a man whose house is worth £9 
shall have resided two years, but that the 
man whose house is worth £10 shall have 
resided one year in the borough. If you 
think one year insufficient, why do not you 
propose to alter it in the ease of the £10 
householder? If two years is the proper 
time, why do not you apply it to all alike ? 
Any plan of liberal enfranchisement which 
deserves the name of an attempt to settle 
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the question must get rid of that line alto- 
gether, and must enrol new voters upon 
the same terms as those on which the ex- 
isting voters have been enfranchised. If 
the terms upon which the old ones have 
been let in are wrong, alter them ; but do 
not attempt to draw this invidious and this 
odious line between existing and new 
voters. Again, I wish to point out the 
utter inapplicability of the argument based 
upon the municipal franchise. It is ex- 
ercised for a totally different purpose— 
namely, for carrying on local government. 
Not in regard to the affairs of the nation, 
but respecting the affairs of the place in 
which it is enjoyed. In the case of the 
municipal franchise you require the longer 
term of residence, and there may be valid 
reasons why the residence of local electors 
should be more completely established. 
But you do not adopt the municipal fran- 
chise as your basis. If you did the gain 
would be greater than the loss, for you would 
get rid of the necessity of paying rates in 
person and of being rated. You must look 
at the municipal franchise as it is now, 
and not as it has been at some remote 
period But you do not take it altogether, 
You take out of the municipal franchise 
one particular thing, which happens to be 
the most restrictive and unpopular thing in 


it, and adopt it for a totally different pur- 
pose, while you decline to adopt the more 
liberal provisions of the law of the munici- 
pal franchise. I wish also to point out to the 
Committee what will be the practical effect 
of the Bill, coupling the provision of two 


years’ residence with what follows it. A 
person is to have a vote who ‘‘has during 
the time of such occupation been rated in 
respect of the premises so occupied by him 
within the borough.’’ He must not only 
have been an occupier, but he must have 
been rated during the whole of the two 
preceding years. If he be a compound- 
householder, he must have made his claim 
to be put on the rate book two years be- 
fore the time when he can have a vote. 
You require of him a providence and a 
foresight which would put him under the 
liability not merely to make the pay- 
ments, but also to take the trouble to make 
his claim for two years before he can 
be put upon the register at all. I re- 
gard it as a valuable principle that the new 
occupation voters should be put on the 
same footing as the old ones, and that the 
compound-householder should not be called 
upon to make greater sacrifices and sub- 
jected to greater restrictions than the £10 
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householder. I hope the majority of the 
House will take the same view of the 
question. 

Mr. M. T. BASS: As I have been called 
very hard names by hon. Friends near me 
—such as traitor, renegade, rebel, and 
what not—I hope the House will give me 
its indulgence while I make a brief reply 
to those remarks. With regard to the 
Amendment, I think it cannot be resisted 
on any just grounds. You may impose the 
same condition of a two years’ residence 
on occupiers above £10, but you cannot 
properly create a distinction between them 
and oceupiers below £10. As I said, how- 
ever, in respect of the vote lately taken in 
this House, hard words have been used 
towards Gentlemen sitting below the gang- 
way, and the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) 
has used particularly hard words. He has 
accused me of ‘treachery.’ He says that 
we would “take anything rather than go 
back to our constituents.” That we are 
‘renegades, assisting an anti-Reforming 
Government to pass a very bad measure.” 
That ‘there is not much principle or pa- 
triotism among us, nor any love of Re- 
form.”” The hon. Gentleman accuses us 


of ‘‘ smallness” and ‘‘ meanness,” and 
insinuates dishonesty. [‘* Question!”’] I 


am sure the House will be of opinion that 
when the honour of Members is impugned 
those Members should have an ‘opportunity 
of defending themselves, and that no Mem- 
ber ought to be accused of acts which 
would render him unworthy of a seat here 
unless he has so conducted himself as to 
be really an object of reprobation. I think, 
then, that my hon. Friend misuses his 
great ability and his great power of speech 
when he attributes to those who claim to 
be honest men very dishonest motives. 
Suppose, for example, I were to impute to 
him that he was playing a part in this 
matter, and was looking for office? No 
man would be better pleased to see him in 
office than I should, and there is no office 
which he is not able to fill, I may say 
toadorn. But I believe in his honesty—I 
believe in the honesty of every gentleman 
until he is proved to be otherwise than 
honest; but I really think that men who 
have spent nearly twenty years in this 
House, and have followed the fortunes of 
the Liberal party in good repute and in 
bad repute twice as long, should be spared 
these unworthy reproaches. I was not in 
the tea-room, though I should not have 
been ashamed of being there. But another 
hon. Gentleman has been indulging in com- 
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ments. The hon. Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatehbull-Hugessen) says that I am 
most unjust and ungenerous because I 
thought that some Members of the late 
Government wanted to get back into office. 
Now, the hon. Member is aware, because 
he has seen it ip print, that rather a strong 
remark was addressed to me immediately 
after the division, and that an hon. Gentle- 
man who was in high office told me I had 
done something shameful. But are we not 
of ‘‘ the same flesh and blood?”’ Are we 
to be kicked and cuffed, and then to lie 
down and be thankful for it? The hon. 
Member for Birmingham tells us that this 
is a very bad Bill. But the hon. Member 
for Bradford says there is a great deal of 
good in it, for it will open the franchise 
to 700,000 people. He says it is a better 
Bill than the Conservative party supposed 
it to be, and he gives the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
credit for much simplicity in bringing for- 
ward such a measure. I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman takes it as 
a compliment, but I take it that he under- 
stands the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Gentleman is making a mistake, which, I 
am sure, he will be glad to correct. I did 
not make the extraordinary statement that 
the Bill would admit 700,000 to the fran- 
chise. I simply said that so far as the 
limit of the value of the house was con- 
cerned it took away the obstacle to 700,000 
persons obtaining the franchise. 

Mr. M. T. BASS: I used the phrase 
‘‘ open the franchise,’’ and I rather think 
my hon. Friend has now drawn a distine- 
tion without a difference. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) also said 


‘there was a great deal of good in the 


Bill, and that it might be made a good 
Bill. Notwithstanding this, we are called 
*‘ traitors to our party.”’ I am sure no 
one who knows me will suspect me of any 
wish to disparage the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), who has led the Liberal 
party with such transcendent ability. But 
I have not deserted him. On the contrary, 
I have acted upon his monition and advice. 
What did he tell us at his own house the 
other day ? [ Laughter and ‘* Question !’”} 
I am upon my defence, and I beg to be 
heard. He said that we must have a Bill 
this Session; that we must have a Bill 
from the present Government, but that it 
must be a good Bill. Well, that is a term 
capable of many different constructions. 
Now, I am for getting the “great deal 
[ Committee — Clause 3. 
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of good ” which the hon. Member (Mr. 
Forster) found in the Bill. We were told 
from the other side of the House that the 
result of an adverse vote would be to throw 
out the Bill, and then we were threatened 
with a dissolution. What was to happen 
next? According to my hen. Friends near 
me the country would send to Parliament 
a set of men who would make all things 
right, and then we were to have a really 
good Bill. Now, having ‘* something 
good”’ in this Bill, I preferred a bird in 
the hand to one in the bush, especially to 
a bird of such varied and doubtful plumage 
that you could neither make fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring of it. Now, just 
look. What is the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone)? Last 
year he threw up his Bill and left office 
because he would not accept a £6 rating 
franchise. This year he demands a £5 
rating franchise, and my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bright), who has always been for house- 
hold suffrage, is content to take that fran- 
chise, though he says he would prefer a 
lower one. If I were to quote from the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman and 
my hon. Friend last year against a rating 
franchise, the Committee would be very 
much amused. I shall not take up the 
They 


time of the Committee by doing so. 
said everything they possibly could in 
condemnation of such a franchise, showing 
that it was an altogether untenable pro- 
posal, and my hon. Friend added that it 
was Opposed to the Parliamentary institu- 
tions of this country. But bad as it is, he 


is glad to take up with it now. I say, 
then, that I have not deserted my party ; 
the party has deserted me. I am sure the 
right hon, Gentleman will not think I am 
taking an improper liberty with him if I 
remind him that he, above all men in this 
House, has set us an example of indepen- 
dent voting where he did not altogether 
agree with his party or its leaders. I 
should like to know what Gentleman, 
honourable, right honourable, or noble, who 
has oftener left his party than he has— 
no doubt, for excellent reasons. And my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bright), too, has been a 
rebel as often as anybody I know, for 
when he called himself a Member of the 
Liberal party he voted against that party 
in order to turn out Lord Palmerston. 
In fact, I do not know anything that was 
so deeply rooted in his heart as the desire 
to turn out Lord Palmerston. I voted to 
get a Reform Bill—a good Reform Bill, 
or, at all events, as good a one as I could 
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get. I believe, in doing so, not only did I 
vote for the best interests of the country, 
but I am as firmly persuaded as I can be 
of anything, not actually proved, that it will 
yet appear to the country the very best 
course that could have been taken. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I am very sorry 
that anything which I have said anywhere — 
should have given pain to my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bass) ; but he seems to me in rather 
an unfortunate position, because the con- 
duct which he has pursued is very much— 
I will not say what I have described it, 
but what he has described it—in the lan- 
guage he has used to-night. It is some- 
thing beyond ordinary comprehension, see- 
ing that he has had to write two long 
letters to the public; and those not being 
sufficient, he has now had to make what 
was for him an unusually long speech in 
this House in still further explanation, in 
order to set himself right with the public. 
I am sorry, too, that my hon. Friend felt 
that the observations which I made were 
so suitable a cap for him, and that he put 
iton. [**No!’] I made no reference— 
as the House knows, and as my hon. Friend 
knows—to him by name; and I confess 
that he was not in my thoughts at the 
time, and he certainly never could have 
been when I was saying anything un- 
pleasant respecting any of my countrymen. 
But my hon. Friend ought to be a little 
more just himself if he is to be so critical 
of others, because in one of his letters he 
refers to what has taken place, I suppose 
with the hon. Member (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), after the late division. [‘** No!’’] 
Well, I only supposed that from what he 
said just now. He referred to something 
that took place after that division, and he 
left the public to believe that he had formed 
the opinion that Gentlemen on this side of 
the House took the course which they did 
on that occasion because they did not like 
longer to be left out in the cold. That is 
not a very pleasant observation to make 
respecting one’s political Friends. The 
hon. Gentleman ought not to be so thin- 
skinned when he puts into print, not in 
the heat of debate, but in that cool and 
healthy state produced by half a day 
spent in fishing on the Spey. In the 
cool of the evening my hon. Friend sits 
down and writes a letter in which he thus 
describes some of his nearest political 
Friends. One word now with regard to 
the point before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) 
quoted some words of mine, and for aught 
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thought I used language unfairly damag- 
ing to or depreciatory of the Bill of the 
Government in this particular. I only beg 
leave to tell him that I believe I expressed 
most accurately the opinions of the 5,000 | 
or 6,000 of my countrymen to whom I then | 
spoke; and looking at the discussions which | 
have taken place throughout the country, 
whether at public meetings or in the news- 
papers, that is the opinion which has been 
formed of this particular clause of the Bill. 
I will now address what I have to say to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Some people 
say that you can never convince anybody 
in this House, but that I do not quite be- 
lieve. You do not see men change votes, 
but I think you do sometimes a little alter 
the sentiments of those to whom you speak. 
At the present moment, as I understand 
it, we have come generally to the conclu- 
sion that there should be a large extension 
of the borough franchise, and we are rather 
seeking for qualifications on which to admit 
the people than for restrictions on which to 
exclude them. I think that, according to 
the speeches of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Government will admit this, 
that if they could pick out another 500,000 
who were in their view qualified for the 
franchise, they would have no objection to 
admit them ; for the House has at length 
got rid of that absurd terror of numbers by 
which it seemed in some degree actuated 
during former discuasions of this question, 
and particularly during last year. This is 
a restriction which is not founded upon any 
proved, or even suspected, disqualification. 
It is simply a restriction of the sort which | 
you employ when you wish to get rid of | 
numbers, but it is not founded upon any | 
assumption even that the numbers are not | 
qualified for the franchise. It is all behind | 
the purpose, and has nothing to do with | 
the question, to tell us about what was | 
done in year 1854. You have made 
some progress since even last year, and 
it would be absurd to suppose that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) and 
his Friends have made no progress since 
1854. There were many bad things in 
those former Bills, some because the Go- 
vernment were not so thorough as they 
ought to have been, and some were be- 
cause they were intended to conciliate your 
opposition. But nothing could be further 
from the real argument than to say that be- 
cause Lord Aberdeen’s Government did this 
thing or that thing, therefore we in this 
new world in which we are living—every- 
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body being a Reformer—should go back to 
those old times and proposals. Nothing 
would be more absurd. Now, some per- 
sons imagine that this restriction is one 
which would leave out poor people, and 
those who are supposed to be less advan- 
tageous electors. But bear in mind that 
it will keep out the rich as well as the 
poor people. I accidentally met with a 
gentleman last night who came from Lan- 
cashire, and he was saying that, from 
some slight alteration, he had had to wait, 
I think, a year and a half before he could 
get himself upon the register of the bo- 
rough in which he was living. He is a 
man of great property, and in all proba- 
bility in the next Parliament will be re- 
turned as a Member of this House. If a 
Member of this House removed into any 
borough as a £10 occupier, he would be 
liable to the restriction of the one year ; 
and if he is an occupier under £10, he 
would be liable to the restriction of the two 
years, and the seven months, and the four 
months, up to December, and he would 
not get his franchise until the election 
after the December. Therefore every 
man, from the £10 occupier down to the 
lowest householder, would be subjected to 
this restriction. It would not act upon the 
poorest or most dependent, nor upon any 
one class in particular, with a view to 
amend the general quality of the list of 
electors ; but it would act upon them all, 
and it would act with great difference in 
different boroughs. I was told by a right 
hon. Gentleman that in some boroughs it 
would not make a difference of more than 
5 per cent ; but I will state what it will 
do in the borough of Rochdale, where I 
live. I have taken care to ascertain 
exactly what is the present number of 
electors in that borough, and I find that 
they are under 1,500. If there were no 
period of occupation, and if the twelve 
months’ residence did not exist, and a man 
could come on the register without any 
reference to his time of occupation, then 
that number would be raised to 1,800. 
Therefore 300 are kept off by the present 
one year, and I take it for granted that 
by the two years’ residence 300 more 
would be kept off. That is a very import- 
ant matter. In all the towns in the North 
of England, where the growth of the place 
is so large as to bring in a constant suc- 
cession of new occupiers ; new houses, new 
streets, and new suburbs being created, 
almost continually, this clause of the 
Bill will act with great severity and, as I 
[ Committee — Clause 3. 
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hold, with great injustice. What is the 
object of it? It is not that it can make 
any essential difference in the quality of 
constituencies. You are therefore only 
cutting off a number of persons who you 
admit are perfectly qualified, and you ne- 
cessarily give them cause for great dissatis- 
faction. I was surprised that my hon. and 
learned Friend did not, in moving his 
Amendment, refer to the case of the me- 
tropolis ; for I hold it to be an absurd, in- 
tolerable thing that, with respect to the 
metropolis, this clause should remain. It 
is, I admit, one great city, but it is com- 
posed of six great boroughs. I am not 
acquainted with the boundaries, but can 
suppose cases. If a man living on the 
west side of a certain street has not lived 
there time enough to get a vote, and re- 
moves to the east side of the same street 
—say from the borough of Marylebone 
into the borough of Finsbury—or if he 
went from the City of London, and cross- 
ing the river came into the borough of 
Southwark, he might go on this way for 
one, two, and three years—his life might 
wane away, and he would never come upon 
the electoral roll. And this man may be 
one of the very highest class of your arti- 
zans, who has been obliged to make these 
changes of residence in order that he might 
follow the employment that was offered to 
him, and thus procure sustenance for him- 
self and his family. I am quite sure if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to say a word upon this 
part of the question, he would not for a 
moment undertake to defend a proposal 
like that. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Droitwich, though he blamed 
something that I said—matters of opinion 
—did not contradict any of my facts. I 
say if a man came into his house on the 
lst of August, 1867, he would not be 
placed on the register under this Bill until 
December, 1870. That is a period of 
three years and four months, and there 
may not be an election for some years 
after—in fact, it may be five years before 
he would have an opportunity of exercising 
the franchise. Now, hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite have got rid of a good many preju- 
dices; why not get rid of this? After 
all, in the general reformation of character 
which one sees in progress, I am sure, 
with a very little effort, it would be 
quite possible to accept the proposal 
of my hon. and learned Friend. The 
restriction is not for the purpose of 
maintaining the quality of the constitu- 
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encies, but for lessening their number. 
Farther, any lessening of the number is, 
after all, of no advantage whatever in the 
view of anything that you may consider 
Conservative in the sense in which the word 
has formerly been used. You will admit 
that, unless you have a good argument, 
unless you have a strong and overruling 
argument to the contrary, it must be an 
evil that all persons over £10 must come 
in under one arrangement, and all under 
£10 under another. It is clear that be- 
tween those two classes there would be, I 
will not aay ill-feeling, but there would be 
a general opinion as to the desirability of 
making them alike, and of altering this 
clause in the way proposed. I undertake 
to say, if this law should pass as it now is, 
that the first Parliament elected under the 
Bill would see introduced a Motion with a 
view to alter this clause, and that you will 
again bring on a series of discussions upon 
the question of Reform which will lead on, 
from year to year, to greater movements 
and to greater agitation, until, in all pro- 
bability, you would come to a very great 
unsettlement of that partial and unsatisfac- 
tory settlement this measure will be if 
this clause be persisted in. Surely it is not 
for the good of the country, it is not states- 
manlike on the part of this House, to pur- 
sue such a course when no argument of 
necessity or justice can be adduced in de- 
fence of it. In fact, I believe—and I 
speak with perfect frankness—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is as much 
convinced as any man on this side can be, 
that the proposition is not tenable and 
cannot be defended by argument; and that 
he would really be much obliged if the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson-Patten), than whom there is not, I 
believe, a more just judging man, and half- 
a-dozen other Gentlemen on that side of 
the House, would get up and express their 
opinion th..t the point is not worth much, 
and that it would be well to make a grace- 
ful concession. I do not think it is worth 
while to use one other argument which 
occurs to me, because the House has, in 
some degree, rejected my views on all 
matters connected with this question of 
Reform. It is desirable, if you find what 
has gone before to be satisfactory on the 
whole, to proceed in the same direction. 
Therefore I think it an unfortunate cir- 
eumstance that the Government have pro- 
posed, in so many points, to disapprove of 
the principle of the Bill of 1832. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to have 
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a great ambition for the novel and the 
original, but everything new and original 
is by no means good. The Reform Bill 
was good for its time, simple and clear 
with respect to the franchise. Now, after 
thirty-five years’ experience, the people, 
the lawyers, the revising barristers, the 
courts, everybody understands what the 
Reform Bill means. If you proceed as 
much as you can on the same basis, ad- 
hering to the same simplicity, you will 
find a great deal to remove and to adopt 
in order to prevent conflicting decisions 
of revising barristers, and save the country 
a great amount of trouble and expense 
in references to Superior Courts. I have 
treated this question, I hope, as my 
hon. and learned Friend has—as a prac- 
tical question. It is not a matter upon 
which, if a maa was disposed, as I am not, 
he could introduce anything like heated 
controversy. It is a question whether 
you believe your countrymen—such as are 
qualified by position in life—should ne- 
cessarily occupy their houses for three 
years in order to enjoy the franchise. It 


is simply a question whether you believe 
that every occupier of a house below £10 
rental must necessarily occupy it three 
years, and it may be three years and four 


months before he can be placed upon the 
register. Though he should so long have 
sustained his family, should so long have 
pursued his daily vocation, should so long 
have paid his taxes, and have been perhaps 
one of the most distinguished and most 
honourable citizens of his town. Though 
he has been there one year you will not 
admit him—two years you will not admit 
him ; he must be there three years before 
you put his name on the register. Not one 
of those persons, therefore, can come in 
until he is twenty-four and twenty-five 
years of age. Now, what can be the 
object of a limitation like this? I think 
you will find throughout every part of the 
country—and I will not even except your 
own political ‘party—that there will be 
general satisfaction if the Committee con- 
sent to accept the Amendment. Other 
points of the Bill will come on in their 
time ; but I may freely state that, as far 
as I have heard, the general feeling of 
Members on both sides—certainly the 
unanimous feeling on this side is, that the 
Bill will be considerably improved if the 
Amendment be adopted. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: I do 
not know how far the hon. Member is 
warranted in professing to speak for Gen- 
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tlemen on this side of the House; but I 
cannot help thinking that this is a ques- 
tion which is open to fair discussion, and 
which cannot be decided on the absolute 
principles laid down by the hon. Member, 
A certain amount of restriction rests upon 
the present voters, and the question is 
whether or not it is right when you grant 
a considerable extension of the franchise, 
and go down to the occupiers of a house 
of the lowest rental, to impose upon those 
persons an increased test over and above 
that which is imposed by the Act of 1832. 
That Act requires an occupation of at least 
twelve months, as a condition of the fran- 
chise. It was not deemed sufficient that a 
man should have the suffrage simply be- 
cause he occupied a house and was rated ; 
but the restriction of a twelve months’ oc- 
enpation was imposed for the express pur- 
pose of determining his fitness for enjoy- 
ing the franchise. It is now proposed that 
we should for the first time admit a large 
class to the enjoyment of the franchise, and 
there is nothing unreasonable in requiring 
that those persons should give some special 
proof of their fitness for that privilege. A 
certain amount of restraint must, under 
any circumstances, attach to the right, and 
the amount of that restraint is in every 
ease a fair subject for the consideration of 
Parliament. ft is true that by the Act of 
1832 the required term of occupation is 
only twelve months; but that is no reason 
why we should confine ourselves to that pe- 
riod when enfranchising a large additional 
portion of the population. The hon. Mem- 
ber says it is very hard that a man who 
may have lived a certain time on one side 
of a street should lose his vote if he 
happens, by crossing the street, to remove 
into the adjoining parish. But that obser- 
vation applies equally to the case of a 
twelve months’ residence; and the argu- 
ment, if good for anything, would abolish 
the test of residence altogether. It is 
true that we propose a longer term. The 
precedent for such a proposal, furnished 
by the Bill of 1854, was very summarily 
dismissed by the hon. Member, and also 
by my hon. and learned Friend (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), who said that that Bill had been 
dead and buried thirteen years. Surely, 
however, it is well to pay some regard 
to previous attempts at legislation on this 
subject, and it must have been the result 
of some consideration that the framers of 
the Bill of 1854, in bringing forward a 
£6 franchise, proposed that the new class 
of voters should be subject to the restric- 
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tion of two years’ residence. 
and learned Friend contended that the 
municipal franchise had nothing to do 
with this question, But what was the ob- | 
ject of Lord John Russell in proposing ay 
three years’ oceupation with regard to the 

municipal franchise? The only object of | 
that test of lengthened residence was to 
ascertain tho fitness of the persons who 
vote at municipal elections. Is not that 
a precedent for what we propose? My 
hon. and learned Friend argued that the 
new voters should have the franchise on 

precisely the same terms as the present 
ones, or else that it should not be granted 
to them at all, and that there was some- 
thing invidious in requiring a more length- 
ened residence. I cannot see why it should 
be viewed in such a light. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) says that 
the existing law is clearly defined and ge- 
nerally known, and thinks it a thousand 
pities to depart from the principles of the 
Act of 1832. He predicts no end of difii- 
culties and disputes in interpreting this 
clause. I cannot, however, conceive any 
difficulty in understanding it. It simply 


enfranchises any person who on the last 
day of July in any year, and during the 
whole of the preceding two years, shall 


have been the occupier of a house. The 
framers of the Bill of 1854 were of opinion 
that when the franchise was lowered to a 
considerable extent it was necessary to 
have a further test to determine the fitness 
of the voter. The Committee of the other 
House, whose Report has already been re- 
ferred to, held it most desirable with regard 
to the municipal franchise to maintain a 
test, and that a stringent one, so as to 
give the suffrage to those who were fit to 
exercise it, and at the same time exclude 
those who could not satisfy the test. At 
the present time you have a law which is 
applicable to £10 householders, who have 
a right to vote under a particular fran- 
chise. You are now proposing to enfran- 
chise a large number of persons on totally 
different grounds. You say to that body, 
you take the franchise under the condi- 
tions now proposed, and you shall all ex- 
ercise it on the same terms. There are 
certain restrictions, but they are not im- 
posed for the purpose of disqualifying but 
for the purpose of testing whether these 
persons are fit and proper to exercise the 
franchise. 

Mra. DENMAN said, that he looked upon 
this as a most vital occasion in the course of 
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a few sentences in answer to the remarks 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General. His argument he regarded as a 
plausible argument for ‘* trying it on;” but 
it went no farther. He objected to the 
proposal before the Committee on two 
grounds. First, the electors proposed to 
be enfranchised by the present Bill were 
men of like passions with themselves, 
and would feel injustice quite as keenly, 
He ventured, secondly, to prophesy that 
if this Bill were passed, making it ne- 
cessary for a £9 householder to reside 
three years before being entitled to a vote, 
when a £10 householder might get his vote 
by a residence of two years the Bill would 
not settle the question for a single month, 
but would lead to a fearful agitation on the 
subject. If the Government adhered to 
their proposal, it would be the best card 
that they could play for the Liberal party, 
but he hoped that on this point the Go- 
vernment would be defeated. If the Oppo- 
sition were defeated the defeat would be 
fatal to Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
as persons undertaking to settle the ques- 
tion of Reform. 


Question put, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 197 ; 
Noes 278: Majority 81. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘twelve calendar months’ be there in- 
serted,”’—( Mr. Ayrton.) 


AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. Cobbold, J. 0. 
Anson, hon. Major Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 
Archdall, Captain M. Cole, hon. H. 
Arkwright, R. Cole, hon. J. L. 
Bagge, Sir W. Conolly, T. 

Bagnall, C. Cooper, E. H. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Corrance, F. S. 
Baillie, rt. hon. H.J. Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Barnett, H. Courtenay, Lord 
Barrow, W. H. Dalkeith, Earl of 
Bateson, Sir T. Dick, F. 

Beach, Sir M. H, Dimsdale, R. 

Beach, W. W. B. Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Beecroft, G. S. Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Bentinck, G. C. Du Cane, C. 

Benyon, R. Duncombe, hon. Col. 
Bingham, Lord Dunne, General 
Booth, Sir R.G. Du Pre, C. G. 
Bourne, Colonel Dyke, W. H. 
Bowyer, Sir G. Dyott, Colonel R. 
Brett, W. B. Eaton, H. W. 
Brooks, R. Edwards, Sir H. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Burrell, Sir P. Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Campbell, A. H. Egerton, E. C. 
Capper, C. Egerton, hon. W. 
Cave, rt. hon. S. Elcho, Lord 

Clive, Capt. hon. G.W. Fane, Lt.-Col. H. H. 
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Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Feilden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garth, R. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G. 

Goodson, J. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Graves, S. R. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grey, hon. T. de 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hamilton,rt.hon. LordC. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Harvey, R. B. 

Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker-Major, hon. 


Ilerbert, hon. Col, P. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hogg, Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Holford, R. 8. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 

Howes, E. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Hunt, G. W. 

Innes, A. C. 

Jolliffe, hon. H. H. 
Jones, D. 

Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Karslake, E, K. 
Kavanagh, A, 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kendall, N. 

Kennard, R. W. 

Ker, D. S. 

King, J. K. 

King, J. @. 

Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, hon. Colonel S. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lanyon, C, 

Lascelles, hon, E. W. 
Leader, N. P. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. Hi. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R, 
Lowther, J. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn, Lord J. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
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Marsh, M. H. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, 0. 

Morris, G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Naas, Lord 

Neeld, Sir J. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
North, Colonel 
Northeote,rt.hn.SirS.H. 
Packe, C. W. 

Paget, R. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. Gen. 
— Major-Gen. Lord 


Repton, G. W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, Sir J. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, S. G. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: After the grave decision at which. 
the Committee has arrived, it is not in my 
power, without consultation with my Col- 
leagues, to proceed with the Bill. There- 
fore, I beg to move that the Chairman 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit again, 

Tae CHAIRMAN then put the Question 
for reporting Progress, when several loud 
cries of ‘‘ No!”’ mingled with the ‘* Ayes.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I noticed 
that there were several voices from this 
side of the House in the negative to the 
Motion. It appears to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman, having declared that he 
thinks the decision at which the Committee 
has arrived requires consideration on his 
part and on that of his Colleagues, it is 
impossible for us to go on. Therefore, 
I certainly should say ‘‘ Aye” to the 
Motion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN again put the Ques- 
tion for reporting Progress, which was then 
agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL—[Bux 119.3 
(Mr. Chancellor of the — Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Mr. Hunt.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be. now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
wish to obstruct the progress of the Bill if 
it was to be discussed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that it was a point of 
honour that it should be brought in ona 
particular night. For himself, he thought 
the wish expressed early in the evening by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Darby Griffith) was 
a very reasonable one—namely, that some 
explanation should be given of the pro- 
visions of the measure, and that it should 
not pass through its stages merely as & 
matter of course. It had not been expected 
that it would come on at all that night. 
He did not object to the principle on which 
it was based, but there was a great deal in 
the Bill which showed that it had been 
drawn up hastily, inconsiderately, and with- 
out reference to the existing law of bribery, 
particularly as to the local inquiries which 
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it was proposed should take place under it. 
He was not then about to enter into the 
question ; but would only say, that if he 
agreed to the second reading he must re- 
serve to himself the right of making any 
statemerit which he might think fit with 
regard to it on the Motion for going into 
Committee. The House, he thought, would 
not be treated quite fairly if a Bill of that 
importance was pressed on without some 
explanation of its provisions being given 
by the Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not press the se- 
cond reading against the feeling of the 
House; but he thought they might have 
taken the discussion on a subsequent stage. 
If the right hon. Gentleman objected to the 
second reading he would not persevere ; 
but if the Bill were now read a second time 


they might have a general discussion on. 


the question of the Motion for going into 
Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


METROPOLIS GAS BILL—[Bu 45.] 
(Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
Lord John Manners.) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 


[llth April], “ That the Bill be read a|P 


second time upon Monday the 29th day of 
this instant April ;”’ and which Amend- 
ment was, to leave out the words ‘“‘ Monday 
the 29th day of this instant April,” in 
order to add the words ‘this day six 
months,”"—(Mr. Edward Craufurd,\ 
—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, “‘ That the 
words ‘Monday the 29th day of this in- 
stant April’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed, 


Mr. AYRTON said, he would suggest 
the adjournment of the discussion till Mon- 
day, when he thought a more satisfactory 
solution might be arrived at. It would be 
inconvenient now to discuss the Bill, and 
still more inconvenient to dispose of it 
without discussion. He moved the. ad. 
journment of the debate till Monday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.’’— 
(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mrz. PAULL said, that the gas com- 
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panies were extremely desirous that no 
further delay should take place in dealing 
with this question. He believed his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
a statément to make which would greatly 
facilitate the settlement of the question. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID said, there was a 
strong opinion entertained against the Bill, 
and many who opposed it were not present, 
not thinking the Bill would come on. Hon. 
Gentlemen who opposed the measure were 
not aware of the arrangement with the gas 
companies, and under these circumstances 
he hoped the Bill would not now be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had no desire to proceed with the Bill 
against the feeling of the House; but he 
wished to take the opportunity of stating 
how the question at present stood. This 
was a Bill introduced by the Government 
as arbiters between the gas companies and 
the gas consumers of the metropolis. He 
might remind the House of the mode in 
which the question was raised last year. 
A Bill was introduced on the part of the 
City of London for the purpose of enabling 
the City to manufacture gas. That Bill 
was opposed by the gas companies, and 
was referred to a Select Committee, to 
which it was also referred to consider the 


operation of the Act of 1860, by which the 
gas companies of the metropolis are regu- 


lated. That Committee sat some time and 
roduced a Report pointing out that the 
Act of 1860 had failed to secure to the 
consumers of gas those advantages and 
safeguards it was intended to provide, and 
recommending accordingly that an altera- 
tion should be made in it. The Govern- 
ment undertook to act as arbiters between 
the consumers and companies, and to in- 
troduce a Bill which might go before a 
Select Committee and settle the question. 
That Bill was prepared, and it had been 
matter of considerable discussion. Com- 
munications had passed between the Go- 
vernment and the companies, which were 
embodied in a paper before the House. 
Those communications had proceeded till 
to-day. Since the House met the Go- 
vernment had come to a final arrangement 
with the representatives of the gas com- 
panies of the metropolis— the parties 
affected by the Bill—that the companies 
would withdraw all opposition to the second 
reading on his making a statement to the 
House of the modifications he was prepared 
to introduce in the Bill. It was for the 
interest of all parties—certainly for the 
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interest of the gas companies themselves 
as well as of the public—that if the Bill 
were to be discussed before a Select Com- 
mittee no time should be lost. In con- 
sequence of a desire to settle this matter 
as far as possible out of doors, they had 
already lost the first half of the Session. 
A good deal of evidence must be taken, 
and if further delay took place, there might 
be difficulty in completing the investiga- 
tion in time to legislate on the subject this 
Session. The parties really interested 
having come to an arrangement so far as 
to enable them to send the Bill before a 
Select Committee where the terms of ar- 
rangement would be finally settled, he did 
not see why the matter should be further 
postponed. A number of Gentlemen who 
did not represent gas companies in London, 
but water, railway, and gas companies in 
different parts of the country, had been 
urged by their constituents and others to 
oppose the Bill on the ground, as they 
called it, of principle. He denied that 
there was anything in this Bill that affected 
other companies. It wasa Bill introduced 
for the purpose of arranging matters be- 
tween gas companies and consumers in the 
metropolis. Let him remind the House 
what was the peculiar position of the gas 
companies in the metropolis. Their posi- 
tion was not like that of other companies, 
one of unlimited competition. They had, 
by the Act passed seven years ago, a 
monopoly accorded to them. That mo- 
nopoly was attempted to be regulated ; 
but Parliament not being very familiar 
with the subject did not succeed in giving 
the public all the protection which the Act 
purported to give. The question, then, was 
whether they should leave the companies 
in that position of unregulated monopoly ; 
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matter. He was authorized, on the part 
of the gas companies, to state, and his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Adair) would confirm 
the statement, that they had agreed to 
withdraw their opposition to the second 
reading on his stating to the House that 
he proposed to modify the provisions rela- 
tive to the Gas Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
which regulated the profits of gas com- 
panies throughout the kingdom, so as not to 
interfere with the appropriation of profits 
within the limits defined by the Act of 1860, 
He proposed also to omit the purchasing 
clauses. There were other modifications 
in the Bill, upon which he had been in 
communication with the companies, and 
the Bill would be referred to a Select 
Committee, with alterations in detail, 
which were referred to in the printed cor- 
respondence. He now made that state- 
ment. If the Bill was read a second time 
he would undertake on the part of the 
Government that Amendments of that 
character should be introduced ; but if it 
was the feeling of the House that it was 
undesirable to proceed with the matter, he 
had no wish to do so. He could not, how- 
ever, see any advantage in keeping the 
matter hanging over; it would be better 
to withdraw the Bill. The Government 
had assumed a thankless and disagreeable 


task when they undertook to decide in this 


matter. He had himself been dealt with 
rather harshly. He had received letters 
without numbers from clergymen and 
widows stating that the Bill would ruin 
them, would destroy all the foundations 
of property throughout the country, and 
that its provisions were infinitely more to 
the advantage of the consumers than of 
the companies. The gas companies them- 
selves were not taking a wise course if 


whether they would attempt to regulate | they refused to go into a Select Committee 
it ig a better manner than had hitherto | and have the matter fairly discussed and 


been done ; or whether they should attempt | evidence taken. 


altogether to upset the arrangement of 
1860, which, no doubt, many persons in 
the metropolis would be glad to do if no 
arrangement were made this year. The 
Government had undertaken this matter 
in no spirit of opposition to the gas com- 
panies of the metropolis, but in the spirit 
of the arrangement of 1860, for the pur- 
pose of introducing such further regula- 
tions as would make it work. But if they 
were to be met by an opposition of this 
character, which had been displayed by 
parties not connected with the gas com- 
panies of the metropolis, the Government 
could not proceed any further in the 
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If they wanted any 
arrangement, it must be on the principle 
that it afforded a satisfactory solution of 
the question. The petitioning resorted to 
of which they had, in this instance, the 
most extraordinary examples, was such 
that no Bill of any kind could possibly be 
proceeded with against an opposition of 
that character. It made a use of the 
privilege of petitioning which was unfair 
and not in the spirit of the Constitution. 
[** No, no! ’’] The persons who were con- 
ducting the opposition to this Bill had sent 
out circulars and forms of petition, which 
they requested might be signed by indivi- 
duals and presented in a mass to that 
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House. Great numbers of persons had 
been induced to sign these petitions on the 
representation that their interests had 
been attacked, which was not the fact. 
Under these circumstances, the only course 
he could take in the matter was to regard 
a decision of the House in favour of ad- 
journing the debate as a convenient mode 
by which the House expressed its opinion 
that the Bill should not be further pro- 
ceeded with. [‘ No, no!’’] It was im- 
possible that this matter could be kept 
hanging over, day after day, the result of 
which would be that the Bill would be 
thrown over altogether, as it could not be 
got through the Select Committee in time 
to pass it into law during the present 
Session. He therefore should decline to 
roceed with the Bill in the event of the 

otion for the adjournment of the debate 
being carried. The House must recollect 
that by permitting the Bill to be referred 
toa Select Committee they did not pre- 
clude themselves from discussing its details 
on a future occasion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he thought 
the House should permit the Bill to be read 
a second time, seeing that the opposition 
of the gas companies had been got rid of. 
The petitions of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman complained so bitterly had had the 
effect of inducing him to introduce im- 
portant modifications into the Bill, and had 
enabled him to ask that the Bill should be 
read a second time. He scarcely thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would be entitled 
to construe an adverse vote on the Motion 
before the House as one which was fatal 
to the Bill, still he should vote against the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. ADAIR said, he had to a certain 
extent conducted the negotiations between 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northeote) and the gas companies on be- 
half of the latter. As he had stated on a 
previous evening, besides the question of 
details which the gas companies were per- 
feetly willing to submit to the arbitration 
of a Committee, there was a much graver 
and larger question upon which they wished 
to obtain the opinion of the House—- 
namely, the question which dealt with their 
dividends, which they believed were gua- 
ranteed to them by the deliberate Act of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, moved by the petitions which had 
been referred to, and by the representations 
that had been made to him, had agreed 
not to interfere with the dividends, and 
therefore the gas companies did not con- 
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sider it necessary further to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. The companies 
were perfectly willing that the remaining 
question should go before a Select Com- 
mittee, who, while taking care of the in- 
terests of the public, would also protect the 
interests of those who had invested a vast 
amount of capital in these gigantic under- 
takings. With the reservation that their 
dividends as guarantsxed by Parliament 
were not to be interfered with, the gas 
companies invited the fullest inquiry into 
the subject. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that after the inti- 
mation which had been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northeote), 
he should ask leave to withdraw his Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he did not hold 
a single share in a gas company ; but he 
could not help observing that a more 
despotic Bill than that of the right hon. 
Gentleman as it originally stood had never 
been introduced into that House. It had 
proposed to confiscate the property of or- 
phans and widows, and it was the duty of 
those threatened to petition against it. He 
was glad that the petitions of which the 
right hon. Gentleman complained had com- 
pelled him to modify his original intention 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he thought 
that the Government had acted very fairly 
in this matter, in which they occupied the 
position of arbitrators between the public 
and the gas companies. He wished to bear 
testimony to the justice and diseretion 
which had characterized the whole of the 
right hon. Baronet’s (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) proceedings in the matter. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he hadto animad- 
vert upon the conduct of the Government. 
There had been much communication be- 
tween the late President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Stafford Northcote) and the 
gas companies upon the matter, and it 
would appear that some arrangement had 
been come to by which it was settled 
that the Bill was to be read a second 
time. Asa representative of the metro- 
polis he begged to disclaim being bound 
by that agreement. They were no 
parties to it and could not be affected 
by it. Asan arbiter between the gas 
companies and the metropolis, the right 
hon. Baronet seemed to have carried on 
the arbitration too much with a view to 
the interests of one party. He protested 
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against the extraordinary illusions propa- 
gated by the proprietors of gas companies, 
who had talked about a confiscation of their 
rights, but they must remember that others 
had rights as well as themselves. While 
the gas companies were permitted to divide 
£10 per cent upon their capital, there was 
nothing in any Act of Parliament which 
precluded the local authorities of a borough 
from starting new gas companies on their 
own account, a course of proceeding which 
might speedily reduce existing companies 
to insolvency. If therefore the gas com- 
panies took their stand upon the mere 
question of right they would find them- 
selves met by rights on the other side which 
would place them in a worse position than 
that contemplated by this Bill. The real 
question both for the gas companies and 
the inhabitants was whether they should 
have cheap gas by competition or by gua- 
ranteed monopolies. But even then it was 
a question whether the gas companies 
should have a guaranteed monopoly with- 
out anything being given in exchange. 
The course the right hon. Gentleman was 
taking seemed to amount to an abandon- 
ment of the interests of the metropolis 
in favour of the gas companies with 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had been 
in communication. The sooner, there- 
fore, he withdrew from all responsibility 
in connection with this Bill the better 
for the interests of the inhabitants. He 
himself saw no necessity whatever for 
adopting so violent a course, and he had 
therefore suggested to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the postponement of the debate 
until Monday next, because from what he 
had seen he thought there was a dis- 
position on the part of the gas companies 
to appreciate the whole question, and to 
endeavour to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion. He did not oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill as it was now framed; but 
he did object to any arrangement or under- 
standing being arrived at which was to be 
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thought that the competition of gas com. 
panies might very fairly be made the sub- 
ject of regulation. But though it might 
be necessary to introduce a Bill to protect 
the interests of the public, he thought that 
the Government had granted protection in 
too many ways. He had no objection to 
the proposal of the Government to limit 
the price to be charged. That could be 
reviewed from time to time. But he could 
not see any necessity for limiting the 
amount of dividend to £10 percent. Such 
a limitation would naturally have the effect 
of depriving the companies of all induce- 
ment to exercise economy in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. If those two matters 
could be reconciled, he saw no reason why 
the Bill should not be read a second time. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID said, he wished to 
eall attention to a point of order. The 
Motion on the Paper was that the Bill be 
read a second time on ‘“‘ Monday the 29th 
of April.” To that an Amendment was 
moved that the Bill be read that ‘* day six 
months.” The form of putting the Ques- 
tion would be ‘‘ that the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question;”’ but 
in case of that Motion being carried, as it 
/certainly would be impossible to read the 
Bill a second time on Monday the 29th of 
April, it appeared to him that it would 
become a lapsed order. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that this Bill in- 
troduced by the Government contained 
very strong provisions, to say the least of 
it. They were, however, told by the Go- 
vernment that these objectionable provi- 
sions, by some kind of negotiation which 
had been carried on outside the House, 
were to be got rid of when the Bill went 
into a Select Committee. But the House 
was placed in this mischievous position, 
that they were called on to affirm the prin- 
ciple of the Bill upon a kind of under- 
standing that certain things were to be cut 
out of the Bill. This was not a desirable 





binding upon the inhabitants of the metro- | 


polis, made without the sanction either of 
their representatives in the House or those 


to whom they had delegated authority out- | and sale of gas. 


side. He thought that the right hon. Gen- 


| 


position for the House to be placed in. 
The subject was not an easy one. The 


a had created certain regulated mo- 


nopolies with regard to the manufacture 
These monopolies were 
regulated some six or seven years ago by 


tleman would still do wisely in postponing some summary act of the Government, and 
the second reading of the Bill, and he hoped | now it appeared they were required to be 


that some course would yet be taken which | re-regulated. 


If this were to be done, 


would be more satisfactory than the one! the Government should do it in its integ- 


proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 


rity. He thought that it would have been 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he was not sur-| more just and satisfactory if the matter 


prised to find that the Government had 
brought in a Bill upon this subject. He 


Mr. Ayrton 


had gone pure and simple, as the phrase 
was, before the Committee, instead of the 
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Committee being hampered by the provi- 
sions of the Bill. It might be said in some 
sense that the House had affirmed the 
principle of the Bill; though he protested 
against being bound by it in any way. He 
thought the principles unjust, that they 
should lay down the maximum of dividend 
which should be obtained, and that when a 
company had been brought down to a cer- 
tain position then other persons were to 
be allowed to buy them out upon terms 
ereated by the Bill. That was a proposal 
as strong as any that they had often been 
called upon to sanction. If they had gone 
to a division upon the second reading he 
should have voted against it. He thought 
it would be more consistent with their 
practice that the Bill should be withdrawn, 
and that the subject should go to a Select 
Committee. Then they would be in a fair 
position to deal justly with it. 

Mr. MORRISON said, he thought it 
unadvisable that too large a field of inquiry 
should be imposed upon the Committee at 
the present period of the Session. All po- 
litical economists had objected to the 10 per 
cent regulation. He would suggest that the 
Committee should make certain alterations 
in the present law. Let the gas companies 
have the choice of submitting to the limita- 


tion of a 10 per cent dividend, or of en- 
deavouring to increase their profits by im- 
proving their method of manufacture. 
They would then exercise economy in 
the management of their affairs, at the 
same time conferring increased advantages 


on the public. As a matter of fact, with 
the exception of the last year or two, 
almost all the gas companies had paid a 
dividend of 10 per cent. There was there- 
fore no inducement which could lead to 
improved manufacture and increased eco- 
nomy, and, at the same time, cheaper 
rates for the public. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the gas 
companies were desirous to have all ques- 
tions affecting their interest and that of 
the public submitted to the Committee, as 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Honiton (Mr. Goldsmid) has raised a 
question upon which it will be necessary 
for me to say afew words. The House will 
observe that the Question proposed is that 
this Bill be read a second time on Monday 
the 29th of April. As we have arrived 
at the 2nd of May, it ia impossible to read 
the Bill on the 29th of April. That, 
indeed, would be beyond the power of 
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even an Act of Parliament. The difficulty 
arose in this way. Late in the evening, 
when this question was last before the 
House, and when different Motions were 
being postponed, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) who had charge 
of this Bill proposed to put it for the 29th 
of April, upon which the hon. Member for 
Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) moved that the Bill 
should be read that day six months instead 
of the 29th of April. I have before 
pointed out the inconvenience arising from 
Gentlemen violently interposing with the 
ordinary course of business in the House. 
Happily, it is an unusual thing, when 
a Member having charge of a Bill pro- 
poses, from the lateness of the hour, to 
postpone it, that another interposes and 
insists upon moving an Amendment to 
that simple proposal. However, that course 
was taken upon this occasion, the de- 
bate was adjourned, and the matter stands 
thus :—The original Motion is that the 
Bill be read a second time on the 29th 
of April; the Amendment proposes to 
substitute ‘‘ this day six months ”’ for the 
29th of April; and the Question to be put 
is that the words proposed to be left out 
should stand part of the Question. As the 
hon. Member for Honiton observes, the 
House cannot properly negative the proposal 
to read the Bill upon this day six months, 
and permit the original words, the 29th of 
April, to stand as part of the Question. I 
therefore propose that the House get over 
the difficulty by negativing the Motion that 
the words proposed to be left out—namely, 
“the 29th of April,” stand part of the 
Question. The Amendment, “this day 
six months,” then becomes the original 
Motion. If the House negative that also, 
the Motion—which has not yet been put— 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
can with propriety be put. 


Amendment and Original Motion put, 
and negatived. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he moved that the Bill be now read a 
second time. What he proposed inregard 
to the measure was, of course, not intended 
to bind the Members for the metropolis or 
any other parties. In referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee an opportunity 
would be afforded to all parties interested 
in the matter to introduce Amendments. 
He, however, only bound himself to the 
Government proposal. In reply to the 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley), to the effect that the Go- 
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vernment ought not to interpose in this 
summary way, and that it was better the 
matter should go independently before the 
Select Committee, he would remind his 
right hon. Friend that the subject did go 
last year before a Committee, and it was 
in consequence of the Report of that Com- 
mittee that the present measure was intro- 
duced by the Government. It was framed 
as nearly as possible in accordance with 
its recommendations. As the gas com- 
panies had said that their case had not 
been fully heard before the Committee re- 
ferred to, it had been proposed to them 
that a Bill founded as nearly as possible 
on the recommendations of the Committee 
should be introduced, and the gas com- 
panies could then have an opportunity of 
securing a satisfactory completion of their 
ease. With respect to the impression 
current on the subject of dividend, he as- 
sured the House that the intention of the 
Government was simply to permit the gas 
companies to increase their dividends in 
proportion as they decreased the price 
in gas. This proposal he thought would 


offer an inducement to the gas com- 
panies to be economical, and lead to 
the benefit of the public, whereas now the 
companies had no such inducement when 
they had once reached the maximum divi- 


dend. The gas companies had objected 
that the Government had fixed too low a 
rate of dividend to commence with. The 
Government had accordingly consented to 
let £10 per cent instead of £7 per cent 
stand as the maximum of dividend, with- 
out corresponding decrease of price. To 
use a somewhat famous phrase, they had 
no wish to draw a ‘“‘hard and fast line ” 
at 10 per cent with respect to the divi- 
dend, but to make the 10 per cent the 
starting point, and fix the dividends. on a 
sliding scale in accordance with the reduced 
price of gas. Those, however, were ques- 
tions for the Committee to which the Bill 
was to be submitted. He denied that 
there was the slightest intention on the 
part of the Government to confiscate the 
property of the gas companies. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished it to be 
understood that no arrangement was made 
by the inhabitants, the local authorities, or 
the representatives of the metropolis in 
the House. They entirely repudiated the 
whole matter, and as far as he knew they 
would be entirely dissatisfied with what 
was proposed. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, he 
wished to propose that the Bill should pass 
merely pro formd through the Committee, 
in order that the alterations of the Govern- 
ment should be inserted before the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to sug. 
gest that the Select Committee should 
consist of ten Members—five to be nomi- 
nated by the House and five by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was not aware whether the forms of the 
House would permit that. 

Mr. PAULL said, he thought it would 
be undesirable that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should pledge himself to the number 
of the Select Committee. The Bill had 
better be referred to a Select Committee 
of five rather, than ten. 

Mr. ALpERMAN LUSK said, the Bill 
should be sent in its present form to the 
Select Committee for them to deal with it 
as they thought best. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, it would be 
better to commit the Bill pro forméd, and 
refer it with the Amendments to the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. POWELL said, he hoped the Bill 
would be committed pro formd, and re- 
printed with the Amendments. Much 
anxiety was felt in the country with refer- 
ence to the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. ADAIR said, he agreed with the 
suggestion that the Bill should be com- 
mitted pro forma, and reprinted with the 
Amendments before being sent to the Se- 
lect Committee. The Metropolitan Gas 
Bill of 1860 was sent to a Select Com- 
mittee of five Members, and he thought the 
House would exercise a wise discretion in 
following that precedent. A Select Com- 
mittee of five would be most satisfactory 
to the House and those whose interests 
were concerned. The Committee should 
be moved by the Committee of Selection. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, the 
Committee should consist of ten Members, 
and eare should be taken that they were 
not shareholders in, or directors of, gas 
companies. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that in deference to the opinion of the 
House, he would commit the Bill pro 
forma, and introduce the Amendments. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Bill committed, considered in Committee, ' 
and reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow, and to be printed, 
[Bill 129.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Mr. Hunt.) 

[Bitz 89.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Sir Graham Montgomery.) 

Mr. M‘LAREN: The Bill now before 
the House is one of considerable import- 
ance to the people of Scotland, and there 
has not yet been sufficient time to consider 
the whole of its provisions. At the same 
time, looking at the opportunity which 
exists to-night of reading the Bill a second 
time, Iam unwilling to divide the House 
on the subject. I think it right to state 
that there are very serious objections to 
the principle of the Bill, in two points 
in particular, The first is the clauses 
which refer to the powers to be given 
to the General Board of Supervision in 
Scotland to rule over all the towns and pa- 
rishes in a manner altogether beyond its 
province. If the Bill passes in its present 
form, there is not a large town in Scot- 
land which will not be regulated by this 
Board. From Edinburgh they can send 
down one of their own number, or they 
may send one, two, or three professional 
gentlemen, including advocates, engineers, 
physicians, and architects, all at the ex- 
pense of the Treasury, to examine and 
report respecting the sanitary condition of 
any town or parish in Scotland. I should 
like to know from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, before this Bill is finally dis- 
posed of, whether any estimate has been 
made of the~ probable expense which 
this will entail on the Treasury. Great 
power is also given to the Board to ap- 
point officers of all kinds, not being mem- 
bers of the Board, such as members of 
the Faculty of Advocates, medical men, 
surveyors, engineers, or architects, to act 
as Commissioners. They can send these 
gentlemen down into the country for a 
period not exceeding forty days, and at the 
expiration of this period these gentlemen 
go to the Treasury in London, where they 
are paid as the Treasury may determine. 
It is a system contrary to the legislation of 
the last twenty years, to place all the towns 
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and parishes of Scotland under this Board 
in Edinburgh. The Board is also an irre- 
sponsible one, not liable to be called 
to account in Parliament for any of its 
acts. It will have far more power in 
Scotland than the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department has in analogous 
eases in England. I have grave doubts 
whether it would be right to sanction 
such a proposal. The whole scheme will 
involve a large expenditure of the public 
funds for purposes which are not at all 
necessary. Then, I object to the principle 
of the assessment. An assessment is to 
be made for works of drainage and a variety 
of other things ; and it is provided that, 
wherever manufactories and farmhouses 
are assessed under this Act, they shall 
only be assessed at a quarter of their 
actual rent, while all other houses, shops, 
and buildings are to be assessed at their 
full rent. It comes to this, that, supposing 
an assessment of 2s. in the pound made 
for the proposed carrying out of certain 
drainage works, farmhouses and manufac- 
tories will be assessed at the rate of 6d. 
in the pound, while all other buildings and 
houses will have to pay at the rate of 2s. 
This is a principle altogether unjust, and 
should not receive the sanction of this 
House. It isa well-known fact that certain 
manufactories, such as distilleries and dye- 
works, are in many cases the cause of nui- 
sances, and expensive drainage works have 
to be constructed to free houses from the 
effects of their evil doings. For these 
reasons, I wish to be held as not commit- 
ting myself to an approval of the principle 
of the Bill, and to be at liberty in Com- 
mittee to move the rejection of any of the 
objectionable clauses. 

Cotone, SYKES : I should be glad if 
the Government would postpone the second 
reading of this Bill. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of fully communicating with 
my constituents, who, I believe, will be 
affected considerably by it. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY: I 
hope that the House will allow the Bill to 
be read a second time to-night, because 
the points which have been touched upon 
can fairly be dealt with when we get into 
Committee upon it. As to the question of 
expense, it is a common thing for the 
Treasury to have the regulation of the ex- 
penses to be incurred by Boards, and the 
only actual sum this Bill will-create will be 
salaries of three sheriffs, at £50 a year. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE: I 
hope the hon. Baronet will give us an as- 
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surance, when this Bill is again brought 
forward, that ample notice of the fact will 
be conveyed to the Scotch Members before- 
hand. There is a great desire to give 
certain powers to this Board; but it is a 
question whether they ought to have those 
powers extended so far as at present pro- 

sed. It would be premature to enter 
into a discussion now, and I shall not ob- 
ject to the second reading to-night, on the 
understanding that the full discussion is 
taken on a future occasion. 

Mr. GRAHAM: | have no wish to op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill, as, no 
doubt, it will be of valuable service to the 
smaller communities of Scotland. But, at 
the same time, on behalf of the large com- 
munities, I think the powers which are 
asked for on behalf of the Board are too 
large. There will be an irresponsible ex- 
penditure, and in Committee this and other 
matters will have to be altered. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Ample notice shall 
| prior to the next stage of the 

ill. 

Mr. FORDYCE: I am in favour of the 
Bill, though, at the same time, I am aware 
that, as regards the large Scotch towns, 
there is an opposition to it. In fact, only 
this afternoon I received a telegram from 
Aberdeen, asking me to co-operate with 
the hon. and gallant Member for that city 
~ aoe to some of the provisions of the 

ill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


FACTORY ACTS EXTENSION BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and discharged :— 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


HOURS OF LABOUR REGULATION BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and discharged :— 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on the 
Factory Acts Extension Bill and the Hours of 
Labour Regulation Bill do consist of seventeen 
Members. 


And, on May 10, Select Committee nominated 
as follows :—Lord Joun Manners, Mr. ApDERLEY, 
Mr. Powzxz, Mr. Hartizy, Mr. Austin Bruce, 
Mr. Wuirsreap, Mr, Epmunp Porter, Mr. Faw- 
cett, Mr. Baegnatt, Mr, Wirpranam Ecerron, 
Mr. Frepericx Srayztzy, Sir Wituam Sriruive- 
Maxwe tt, Mr. Brieut, Mr. Morratr, Mr. Akroyp, 
Mr. Baxter, and Sir Frepericx Hereate :— 
Five to be the quorum. 


{LORDS} 





And, on May 14, Mr. J. B. Smith added ; 
May 15, Mr. Samuelson added, | 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 


Bills. 


BRITISH SPIRITS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to allow warehoused British Spirits to be 
bottled for home consumption. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Hunt, and Mr, 
CuancELLor of the Excurquer. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 3, 1867. 
MINUTES. }— Pustic Burs—Second Reading— 
British White Herring Fishery* (80); Petty 
Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851) Amendment * 


(78). 
Committee — Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) * 


(68). 

Royal Assent—Lyon King of Arms (Scotland) 
[30 Vict. c.17]; Oyster Fisheries [30 Vict, 
e. 18]. 


PRIVATE BILLS, 


On the Motion of The CHarrwan or 
CommiTTEEs— 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a Second 
Time after Tuesday, the 18th Day of June 
next : 

That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order 
of the Board of Health, or authorizing any In- 
closure of Lands under special Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and Wales, or 
for confirming any Scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, shall be read 
a Second Time after Friday the 21st Day of 
June next : 

That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, shall be read a 
Second Time after Friday the 21st Day of June 
next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with Amendments, these Orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of Com- 
mons which the Chairman of Committees shall 
report to the House is substantially the same as 
the Bill so amended. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 3, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Buts—Ordered— Meet- 
ings in Royal Parks. 

First Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * [130]; Meetings in Royal Parks 
[134]; British Spirits * [135]. 

Committee — Bankruptcy * [74]; Judgment 
Debtors * [75]; Bankruptcy Acts Repeal * 
[76]; Land Drainage Supplemental * [123]. 

Report — Bankruptcy * [74 & 131] ; Judgment 
Debtors* [75 & 132]; Bankruptcy Acts Repeal* 
[133] ; Land Drainage Supplemental * [123]. 

Third Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental * [121], and passed. 


IRELAND—FENIANISM.—PETITION. 


Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I rise to present 
a petition to the House which is of a very 
peculiar character, and if the House will 
give me their attention I will state its 
purport. It is signed by twelve or thirteen 
gentlemen, who are well known to many 
Members of this House, and who are per- 
sons of first-class education and in good 
position. The petition has reference to 


the state of things in Ireland. It begins 
by condemning secret associations, and the 


violenee which has followed, and expresses 
a hope that order may be restored to Ire- 
land by the judicious use of power by the 
English Government. It states that the 
petitioners remember that the history of 
Ireland has been the history, first, of im- 
perfect conquest and long neglect; next, 
of war and the dispossession of the Irish 
people ; then of legal injustice and harsh 
repression of the disturbances caused by 
the said injustice. They go on to state 
their disapprobation of certain things which 
exist in Ireland at this moment, as, for 
example, the Irish Church Establishment 
and the enforcement of a system of land 
law at variance with the traditions and 
feelings of the Irish people. They declare 
that the Government of Ireland is a Go- 
vernment in the interest, not of Ireland, 
but of the State Church and the territo- 
rial aristocracy of England; that by the 
present distribution of political power the 
Irish nation is unable to make its wishes 
adequately felt by the stronger country to 
which it is bound; that in consequence 
of the apparent hopelessness of a remedy 
for the evils which press upon their coun- 
try -—— 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I rise 
to order. I wish, Sir, to know whether 
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the hon. Gentleman is entitled to make a 
speech on the Irish question under colour 
of presenting a petition ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
in order. He states that the petition con- 
tains such and such allegations. In doing 
so he is perfectly in order. 

Mr. BRIGHT: They state that in con- 
sequence of the apparent hopelessness of a 
remedy for the evils which press upon their 
country, honourable Irishmen may, how- 
ever erroneously, feel justified in resorting 
to foree—that, in a word, there is a legiti- 
mate ground for the chronic discontent of 
which Fenianism is the expression ; and 
therefore some palliation for the errors of 
Fenianism— 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I rise to 
order. I think, Sir, you decided some 
short time ago that an hon. Gentleman who 
attributed a participation in the opinions of 
Fenians to Gentlemen in this House was 
out of order. I therefore ask you, Sir, 
whether the hon. Member is in order in 
giving currency to a petition and taking 
advantage of the privileges of the House 
to read at length a petition which, in fact, 
justifies Fenianism, which has been con- 
demned by judicial authority and by the 
highest authority in this House—namely, 
Sir, yourself. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The other day, when 
a Member of this House stated that other 
Members of the House were Fenians or 
approvers of Fenianism, I made the obser- 
vations I then used with regard to one 
Member of the House attributing such 
opinions to other Members of the House; 
but I did not undertake or pretend to pre- 
scribe exactly what the language of a 
petition should be. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I will now read the 
prayer of the petition— 


“ Your Petitioners, therefore, pray your honour- 
able House that it may take such measures as it 
shall judge fit, Firstly, To secure the revision of 
the sentences already passed on Fenians, sen- 
tences of great, and in the judgment of your 
Petitioners generally, excessive and irritating 
severity.” 


I ought to state that this refers to the 
sentences not of this week, but to those 
passed previously. 


“ Secondly, To provide in any case that pri- 
soners suffering as Fenians or for a political offence 
shall not during the execution of their sentence 
be confined in common with prisoners suffering 
for offences against the ordinary criminal laws of 
their country. Thirdly, Your Petitioners, justly 
alarmed by their recollection of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the English troops in Ireland in 
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1798, as also by their recollection of the con- 
duct of the English army and its officers in India 
and Jamaica; lastly, by the suggestions of the 
public press and the general tone of the wealthy 
classes with regard to the suppression of rebellion, 
pray your honourable House to provide that the 
utmost moderation and strict adherence to the 
laws of fair and humane warfare may be incul- 
cated on the army now serving in Ireland. 
Lastly, Your Petitioners pray that the prisoners 
taken may be well treated before trial, and judged 
and sentenced with as much leniency as is con- 
sistent with the preservation of order, and that in 
the punishments awarded there may be none of a 
degrading nature, as said punishment seem to 
your Petitioners inapplicable to men whose 
cause and whose offence are alike free from 
dishonour’”—— 


Cotoye. STUART KNOX: I rise to 
order. I beg, Sir, to ask whether the 
hon. Member is in order now ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
entitled, in presenting a petition, to read 
the prayer of that petition. 

Cotone. STUART KNOX: Whether 
loyal or disloyal ? 

Mr. BRIGHT: ‘“ However misguided 
they may be as to the special end they 
have in view, or as to the means they 
have adopted to attain that end.” The 
signatures, perhaps, I may read— 

“ Richard Congreve, Southfields, Wandsworth; 
E. Truelove, 256, Holborn; Edward Spencer 
Beesly, University Hall, Gordon Square; Fre- 
derick Harrison, Lincoln’s Inn; T. H. Bridges, 
Bradford, Yorkshire; H. Crompton, 23, West- 
bourne Terrace ; S. H. Reynolds, Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford; ©. A. Cookson, Inner Temple; 
F. B. Barton, 29, Lamb’s Conduit Street; John 
Maughan, 1, Pleasant Row, Canonbury; S. D. 
Williams, jun., Birmingham.” 


In the general spirit of that petition I en- 
tirely agree. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is that 
the petition lie on the table. 

Coronet. STUART KNOX: I beg to 
move that this petition be not allowed to 
be laid upon the table of the House. 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON: I beg to se- 
cond that Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I oppose the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member, 
because I see nothing disrespectful to the 
House in the language of the petition. 
However we may reprobate the under- 
taking for which these men are now under 
trial, still, I think, that when a petition of 
this kind is brought before this House, 
praying for a fair trial, and for fair consi- 
deration by the prisoners or their friends, 
it would be most unbecoming of the dig- 
nity of the House and most impolitic for 
us to reject it. 


Mr. Bright 
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Mr. WHALLEY: Sir, there is one 
paragraph in the petition to which I should 
wish to call attention, as I think it is 
worthy of the consideration of the House 
whether it does not of itself justify the 
Motion that has been made. That para. 
graph asks that the troops shall be di- 
rected to conduct themselves according to 
the laws of fair and humane warfare. I 
would ask the House to bear in mind what 
I have established, or have offered to esta- 
blish—namely, that the late Fenian move- 
ment had a deliberate purpose. This was 
that the Fenians should act in connection 
with the like party in America, so as to 
afford grounds for demanding from the 
President of the American Union a decla- 
ration that the Fenians were a belligerent 
Power. In this case, I am enabled to 
state upon undoubted authority, very large 
sums are ready to be embarked in the 
enterprize of sending out privateers. If 
the House accepts this petition to which 
their attention is thus formally called, in 
which our troops are described as being 
engaged in a state of warfare, instead of 
in putting down a lot of freebooters and 
scoundrels of every kind—indeed, every 
origin except the real one has been attri~- 
buted to them—I ask whether this fact will 
not be of very material importance in any 
future communication which the brethren 
of these Fenians may think fit to make 
to the President of the United States. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he trusted that 
the hon. and gallant Member would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the only 
Motion before the House was that the pe- 
tition do lie upon the table. If any hon. 
Member objected to that Motion he might 
vote against it. 

Mr. ESMONDE hoped that the hon. 
and gallant Member would not divide the 
House. He was as much opposed to 
Fenianism as was the hon. Member; but 
he thought that to reject this petition 
would be particularly unfortunate at the 
present time. It would be playing into 
the hands of the friends of Fenianism, and 
would give force to their endeavours to 
persuade the people that there was no use 
in resorting to Parliamentary action in 
behalf of Ireland, because this House 
would turn a deaf ear to their complaints. 
The hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane), who had raised this question, 
had been previously known as an admirer 
of tornadoes ; but in this instance he had 
only raised a storm in a teapot. 
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Cotore. STUART KNOX said, that 
his object having been attained in thus 
formally drawing the attention of the 
House to the fact of the petition which 
had been presented to them being a dis- 
loyal one, he would not divide the House 
upon the question. 

Motion agreed to. 

Petition to lie upon the Table. 


IRELAND—MOUNTJOY CONVICT 
PRISON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, in 
consequence of the Report of the Medical 
Officer of the Mountjoy Convict Prison, 
that the prisoners confined there under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act were suffer- 
ing in health from the discipline they were 
subjected to, and were likely to suffer still 
more if the prison rules continued to be 
enforced to the same extent, it was the in- 
tention of the Government to direct that 
the untried political prisoners should be 
treated in a less severe manner than they 
have been hitherto ? 

Lorpv NAAS: Sir, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that on the 24th of February last 


a Report was presented to me which had 
been made by the medical officer of Mount- 
joy Convict Prison with reference to the 


health of the untried prisoners. The 
greater portion of that Report has been 
already published in the Annual Report of 
the Inspectors of Public Prisons, and I 
have no doubt but that that Report contains 
the statements referred to by the hon. 
Member. It is there stated that, in the 
opinion of the medical officer of the pri- 
son, the continued confinement of untried 
prisoners had tended to operate injuri- 
ously upon their health. Immediately upon 
receiving that Report I ordered inquiries 
to be made, and the next day directions 
were given that certain relaxations of the 
prison rules should be made in favour of 
those persons. The relaxation of the rules 
amounted to this, that the time allowed for 
exercise was doubled, the prisoners were 
allowed to smoke during the time they 
were taking their exercise, and they were 
allowed to walk with a companion. When 
I was in Dublin the other day, I made 
it my business to inquire what had been 
the effect of this relaxation in the prison 
discipline on the health of the prisoners. 
I had a long conversation with the medical 
officer of the prison, and I requested him 
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to make a Report upon this subject. On 
the 26th of April I received the follow- 
ing Report from that gentleman :— 

“‘ With reference to the health of the untried 
political prisoners at present confined in this pri- 
son, I canreport favourably. I have stated in my 
annual Report for 1866 ‘ that all serious cases of 
illness among prisoners of this class were reported 
to the Government, and have been discharged 
from prison upon it being understood that confine- 
ment was likely really to aggravate their disease.’ 
There is not at present a single case requiring 
treatment in the hospital. With reference to the 
dietary of these prisoners, they are permitted to 
obtain their own food from without if they please, 
but for those who do not do so the scale of prison 
dietary is tolerably liberal and varied, and during 
the cold weather additional blankets were distri- 
buted at my suggestion, so that I met with no com- 
plaints of cold from insufficient clothing. The 
prisoners are now daily in association with each 
other during their hours of exercise, and are 
permitted to smoke—a privilege greatly valued. 
Considering the construction of this prison, and 
the kind of discipline which is in some degree 
inseparable from that, prisoners of this class can- 
not be in association except when at exercise. As 
the days get longer and the weather milder, I 
would suggest that all those who desire it should 
be allowed two periods of exercise (in the forenoon 
and afternoon), during which time they would be 
in association with each other. The untried pri- 
soners are allowed books as well from the library 
of the prison as sent by their friends. Those of 
them therefore who are capable of enjoying it have 
intellectual occupation. 

“ Ropert M‘Donne., 
** Mountjoy Prison, April 26, 1867.” 
The further recommendations contained in 
this Report have been carried into effect 
as far as is compatible with the safe 
custody of the prisoners and the mainten- 


ance of the prison discipline. 


IRELAND—THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to allow the Adjourned Debate 
on the Irish Land Bill to stand for the 
first business on the evening of Monday 
the 13th of May? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: As far as I can form au opinion 
at present, I do not think this Bill will 
stand for the first business on Monday the 
13th instant. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask, if the right hon. Gentleman could say 
what day the Government would fix to pro- 
ceed with the Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot at present give the hon, 
Gentleman the information he desires. 
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Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to 
know, whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to proceed with the 
Bill during the present Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: If it were not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to proceed with 
the Bill this Session, they would not have 
introduced it. . 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he must again 
beg to ask, what day Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will appoint to proceed with the 
Adjourned Debate upon the Bill ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: If the hon. Gentleman ever has 
the fortune to conduct the business of this 
House, he will feel that he has made an ap- 
peal to me to which it is impossible to reply. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, If 
he can state when the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Railways, which was pro- 
mised two months since, will be issued ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE replied, that 
the signatures would be attached to the 
Report on Monday next, and that when 
that was done the Report would be sent 
to the Home Office. 


PROPOSED REFORM MEETING IN HYDE 
PARK—RESOLUTION OF THE REFORM 
LEAGUE.—QUESTION. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
rose for the purpose of asking the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
Reform League held in the Sussex Hall 
last night, by which it was determined 
(after the reading of the Government 
Proclamation, prohibiting the meeting an- 
nounced for Monday next in Hyde Park) 
‘“‘that such meeting be held as publicly 
notified;” whether, in the event of such 
meeting taking place, the Vice Presidents 
as well as the President will be held liable 
for a deliberate infraction of the Law; and, 
whether the Home Secretary has received, 
in common with other Members of the 
House, a list of the members of the Re- 
form League in which the names of 
Thomas Hughes, Esquire, M.P., Thomas 
Bayley Potter, Esquire, M.P., P. A. Tay- 
lor, Esquire, M.P., and The O’Donoghue, 
M.P., are published as purporting to be 
Vice Presidents of the Reform League? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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He begged to apologize to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens), 
whom he saw in his place, on the cireum- 
stance of his name being omitted from the 
list of hon. Members who were Vice Pre- 
sidents of the League on the Notice Paper. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the omission was unintentional. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, in answer to the 
first Question of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, I may say that my attention has 
been called to the resolution to which he 
refers. In answer to his third Question, I 
am not aware that I have received any 
such list; but I believe that in the list of 
the Vice Presidents of the Reform League 
the names of the hon. Members to whom 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman refers are 
included. With regard to the second Ques- 
tion I have to state that, considering the 
position which those Vice Presidents hold 
in this House and in society, I cannot 
conceive that they will be identified with 
any attempt to resist the authorities of 
the land or deliberately to infringe the 
law of the country. 


PROPOSED REFORM MEETING IN HYDE 
PARK—SWEARING IN OF SPECIAL 
CONSTABLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. J. HARVEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If any facilities will be 
given to meet the general desire on the 
part of the tradespeople and others re- 
siding in the western parishes of London 
to be sworn in as Special Constables for 
the preservation of the peace for Monday 
the 6th May? He understood that a very 
large number of persons desired to be 
sworn in, but some difficulties seemed to 
stand in the way. 

Mr. WALPOLE: In answer, Sir, to 
my hon. Friend, and especially in reference 
to the last part of his Question, I beg to 
state, not only that I hear that a very 
large number of persons are anxious to be 
sworn in as special constables, but ten 
minutes before I came down to the House 
I received a Memorial on the subject, 
signed by 6,000 persons, many of whom, 
indeed most of whom, are working men ; 
and I am also informed that that Me- 
morial is still in course of signature, and 
I am told that by eleven o’clock to-mor- 
row morning 4,000 more names will be 
added to the document, which deprecates 
the intention of those who have called the 
meeting in Hyde Park. With respect to 
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the other portion of the Question, I am 
happy to inform my hon. Friend that in 
consequence of the applications made to 
me I have communicated with the vestries 
in the different parishes contiguous to 
Hyde Park, or where the police would 
necessarily be withdrawn to preserve the 
public peace, offering them every facility 
for persons to be sworn in as special con- 
stables to preserve the public peace. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask if the right hon. Gentle- 
man has communicated with the Middlesex 
magistrates on the subject ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I do not think I 
have had any communication with the 
magistrates of Middlesex hitherto. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a Question, which is 
this—Whether it is not the custom before 
proceedings are taken to swear in special 
constables, that there should be deposi- 
tions as to the probability of a breach of 
the peace being about to be committed? It 
does not follow that. because a public meet- 
ing is to be held, therefore there will be a 
breach of the peace. In this country we 
are accustomed to great meetings, and this 
alarm is preposterous and absurd—and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will not do 
anything. [*‘ Order, order!’’] If the House 
wishes to debate the question now I will do 
so; but what I was merely going to remark 
was, that Ido not wish the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to commit himself to any course. 

Mr. WALPOLE: In answer to a Ques- 
tion put to me by an hon. Friend just now 
I stated that, in consequence of numerous 
applications which had been made to me, 
facilities would be offered to persons wish- 
ing to be sworn in as special constables in 
their respective parishes. The law upon 
the subject is that where there is a riot, 
tumult, or felony, or where a riot, tumult, 
or felony is apprehended, upon information 
of the fact being laid before a magistrate, 
special constables may be sworn in for the 
preservation of the peace. Nothing will, of 
course, be done contrary to the law. 

Mr. BRIGHT: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is intended 
that these special constables should in the 
slightest degree interfere with the peace- 
ful entrance of any persons to the Park ; 
or whether they will be expected to take 
any part in dispersing the meeting ; or 
whether itis merely intended that, if there 
should be tumult, then that they should 
assist in quelling it. 


Mr. WALPOLE: There need be no 
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apprehension of any special constables 
being employed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing persons from entering the Park, or, as 
the hon. Member calls it, of dispersing 
the meeting. They will merely be there to 
assist the authorities in case the public 
peace should be broken. 

Mr. BRIGHT : I should like to ask the 
right hom. Gentleman whether the special 
constables will be drawn up in the Park to 
make a show of force in opposition to the 
meeting ? I ask this, because I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would do nothing to 
provoke a breach of the peace. I wish to 
ask whether the force of special constables 
is to be drawn up in the Park ; and, if so, 
whether in an attitude of defiance or pro- 
vocation to the meeting ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: No such thing is in 
contemplation. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether, with 
respect to the Proclamation, the reason of 
its warning was simply with reference to 
probable interference with the ordinary use 
of the Park; and, whether he has obtained 
further information subsequent to the issue 
of the Proclamation affording other reasons 
for putting a stop to the meeting ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I may first of all re- 
mark, in answer to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman, that no Proclamation has been 
issued. What has been published is a 
notice signed by the Secretary of State. I 
am continually receiving further informa- 
tion with regard to the proposed meeting ; 
but the notice which I issued was simply 
one warning persons not to attend a meet- 
ing which is prohibited by law. 

Cotone, STUART KNOX said, that 
as the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) had spoken of “ the meeting ”’ in 
a manner calculated to convey the impres- 
sion that it had been decided upon holding 
it, he would ask the hon. Member whether 
he was authorized by the Reform League 
to state that fact to the House ? 

Mr. BRIGHT : I beg to inform the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that I am not on 
the Council of the Reform League, and 
that I am not a member of that body. 


INDIA—OFFICERS OF THE LATE 
INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION. 

Major JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he has approved of the Minute of 
the Governor General in Council limiting 
the consideration of the claims of Officers 
of the late Indian Army, in respect of 
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monies subscribed by them for the purpose 
of stimulating promotion, to such sums as 
they may have paid in the rank held by 
them in 1861 ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that a despatch had been received, 
and would shortly be laid on the table, 
which would at once answer the hon. and 
gallant Member’s Question, and render un- 
necessary the Motion of which he had 
given notice, as it would show that the 
Indian Council meant to adhere to Lord 
Cranbourne’s letter of the 8th of August. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—CLAUSE 3—COMPOUND HOUSE- 
HOLDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he will, before proceeding with 
the consideration of the 3rd Clause of the 
Representation of the People Bill in Com- 
mittee, lay upon the table of the House the 
Amendment which he had promised to in- 
troduce, in order to remove the ambiguity 
which he acknowledged to exist in the 
Clause as at present worded? He would 


also beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he has any objection to stating at once the 


nature of the intended Amendment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: AsI propose to address the House 
on the Order of the Day being read, it would 
be more convenient for me to answer the 
Question of the hon. Member upon that 
occasion. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—CLAUSE 3—RESIDENCE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 


Tat CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish to refer to the division 
which took place last night on the question 
of residence in the 3rd clause of the Bill 
for the Amendment of the Representation 
of the People. I regret myself, and I be- 
lieve there are others who regret, that the 
discussion upon that question, which I 
think was an important one, was of 80 
brief a character and of rather a hurried 
description. These are contingencies, how- 
ever, which are incident to our form of 


Major Jervis 
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government, and we must take them as 
we find them. I thought at the time and 
rather regretted to observe that miscon- 
ception prevailed not merely on one side 
of the House with regard to the character 
of the qualification as to residence. It 
was argued generally on what I may call 
the numerical consideration. On one side, 
as if its only object was to restrict the 
number of voters that might under the 
clause be admitted by the Bill; and, on 
the other, as if its merits depended upon 
and consisted of that possible result. I 
must say that is not the view I have taken 
of this qualification. Certainly it is not 
with a view of restricting numbers, or the 
contrary, that I should propose or support 
such a qualification. The merit, I think, 
of this qualification of residence depends 
upon the principle, not of numbers, but of 
locality. The great object is to secure 
that the voter should possess a real interest 
in the locality with which he is connected. 
That, I think, is a sound principle, and 
one that ought not to be lost sight of. 
However, the House was of opinion that 
that security for the connection with the 
locality was unnecessarily large. I have 
brought the matter under the considera- 
tion of my Colleagues, who have delibe- 
rated upon this and other points connected 
with the Bill. Although they regret that 
the principle of local connection has not 
been enforced so much as they desired, 
still, upon due deliberation, they have not 
thought it inconsistent with their duty to 
defer to the opinion of the House. Their 
object has been to establish a borough 
franchise upon the principle of bond fide 
rating and bond fide residence. They be- 
lieve that to be the sound principle, and a 
principle which ultimately will be accepted 
by the country as a solution of the many 
difficulties connected with this subject. 
With respect to the inquiry which has just 
been made of me by the hon. Member 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), I believe the words 
which I propose to insert in the 3rd 
clause with respect to the point to which 
he refers will remove any doubt upon the 
subject. I propose, in line 8 of page 2, 
after the word ‘‘rated,” to insert the 
words, ‘‘ as an ordinary occupier ; ”’ and in 
page 2, line 12, after the word “* paid,” to 
insert, ‘an equal amount in the pound to 
that payable by other ordinary occupiers 
in respect of,’’ &e. The hon. Gentleman 
will find, I think, that that will remove 
any doubt as to our meaning in Clause 3, 
and it will not, I think, be necessary to 
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make any change in the subsequent clause 


to which he refers. If it should, it can’ 


be easily done, and will be merely of a) 
clerical character. The 3rd and 4th sec- 
tions of Clause 3 will, with the addition | 
of the Amendments I propose, read as 
follows :— 

“3. Has, during the time of such occupation, 
been rated as an ordinary occupier in respect of 
the premises so occupied by him within the bo- 
rough to all rates (if any) made for the relief of 
the poor in respect of such premises ; and— 

“4, Has, before the 20th day of July in the 
same year, paid an equa! amount in the pound to 
that payable by other ordinary occupiers in re- 
spect of the said premises, up to the preceding 
5th day of January.” 

The hon. Gentleman will find when he 
reads these words and considers them, 
that they entirely remove any ambi- 
guity. While I propose the insertion of 
these words in the 3rd clause, I shall 
give notice of my intention to insert a 
clause which will repeal the 3rd_ section 
of 14 & 15 Vict. c. 14, commonly called 
Sir William Clay’s Act. I have already 
expressed my opinion of that Act in the 
House. It is, I think, vicious in principle, 
and limited in application. I find its pro- 
visions are little favoured by the country, 
and the Amendment will remove the objec- 


tion that has been expressed to there being 
a difference between the two classes of 


voters, I have expressed my opinion that 
in attempting to increase the franchise in 
an ancient country like England, one ought 
not to be too curious about avoiding anoma- 
lies; because very often in the pursuit of a 
Utopian constitution we lose the substance 
of what might have been obtained. Where 
it is possible, without inconvenience and 
without interposing materially with exist- 
ing rights, it is desirable, of course, to be 
consistent throughout in our proposals, and 
it is much better to avoid interfering with 
previous arrangements. But this is a 
case, particularly after the vote which 
the House arrived at last night, which, I 
think, justifies the course referred to. 
My opinion is that with the insertion of 
the words of which I have given notice— 
as to the meaning of which I think there 
ean be no doubt—and in repealing the 
3rd section of Sir William Clay’s Act, that 
we shall be able to carry into full effect 
the vote that the House arrived at by a 
eonsiderable—at least, not an inconsider- 
able—majority, in a very full House be- 
fore Easter. That is the communication 
Ihave to make to the House, and I hope 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
lay upon the table the important Amend- 
ment which he states he is going to pro- 
pose to the 3rd clause, so that we may 
have it before us by Monday morning? I[ 
did not quite understand whether he pro- 
wy to move the repeal of the Ist and 

nd sections of Sir William Clay’s Act as 
well as the 3rd section. [The CHancer- 
tor of the Excnequer: The 3rd only.] 
I wish also to ask whether he will take 
the debate upon this very important ques- 
tion of the repeal of the 3rd section of that 
Act before he proceeds with the 3rd clause 
of the Reform Bill ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: As at present advised, I do not 
think it is in our power to do that ; but I 
will consider the point. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I wish to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman aris- 
ing out of the announcement he has just 
made, and which, as regards the decision 
of the Cabinet upon the vote of last night, 
was the course generally expected and de- 
sired. I wish to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman, in order that the 
House may understand distinctly what 
will be its position towards the Govern- 
ment and towards their Bill in regard to 
the further Amendments upon which we 
may have to vote, and in what sense we 
are to accept the public declaration of the 
right hon, Gentleman as to what may or 
may not be vital points in the Bill. I 
hold in my hand what purports to be a let- 
ter written by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. It is dated the 9th of April, and 
was published in The Zimes on the 10th, 
so that it must have been in Zhe Times 
office before it was received by those to 
whom it was addressed. I will read it, 
for the wording is remarkable. It says— 

“ Mr. Gladstone has given notice of a series of 
Amendments which he proposes to move in Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill on Thursday night. 
These Amendments are Mr. Coleridge’s relin- 
quished Instructions, in another form. The first 
of these relates to the vital question of residence, 
and if any one of them be adopted it will be im- 
possible for the Government to proceed with the 
Bill. I shall therefore be particularly obliged if 
you will be in attendance in the House of Com- 
mons on that evening.” 

What I wish to call the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to is these two expressions 
in his letter—that the provision as to two 
years’ residence is a vital provision, and 
that if the term be diminished by carrying 
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an Amendment to substitute twelve months, 
it would be impossible to proceed with the 
Bill. I will ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether the letter which is attributed to 
him is authentic ; and, if so, whether it 
was written with the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the Cabinet ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not rise immediately be- 
cause I feared I should violate the regula- 
tions of the House, having already spoken, 
but I trust 1 may be permitted to reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman. He wishes to 
know, in the first place, whether the letter 
which he has read was written by myself. 
Really, I have such a good opinion of the 
taste and talent of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I am sure he is such an excel- 
lent judge of style, that it will be quite 
unnecessary for me to give him any assur- 
ance upon the subject. I am _ perfectly 
ready to take the responsibility of the course 
pursued. With regard to his second 
question, as to whether I expressed the 
feelings of the Members of the Cabinet in 
the letter, I can say that, in expressing 
any opinion, upon any important political 
subject at least, it is my endeavour always 
to express the opinion of my Colleagues. 
It is not always in my power to collect 


Representation of 


them together and formally to ask their 
opinion upon every question; but I believe, 
in expressing the opinion contained in the 
letter referred to, I did express the general 


opinion of my Colleagues. As to particu- 
lar epithets which might be used in a cir- 
cular to the political supporters of the 
Government at a moment of great exi- 
gency, and as to the light in which the 
Government regard those epithets, if the 
state of business in this House rendered it 
advisable I might make several observa- 
tions which would lead the House, perhaps, 
to an inference contrary to that drawn 
by the right hon. Gentleman from those 
expressions. I certainly wished to state 
that, in the opinion of the Government, this 
was a matter of great importance. But I 
would ask the House to view that letter in 
a spirit of candour, That letter was not 
addressed to this particular question—to 
this sole question of residence—nor was 
it even confined to this particular portion 
of the Bill. It was written under very 
different circumstances from those in which 
the question now presents itself to the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) had fairly, and I think 
most legitimately, challenged the general 
policy of the Government on this question 


Mr. Horsman 
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of the borough franchise, and had given 
notice of a series of Amendments. I called 
the attention of my Friends to what might 
fairly be looked upon as an attempt to 
substitute another policy for that which, 
with their confidence and approval, I had 
brought before the House. It so happened 
that when the right hon, Gentleman gave 
these notices, the first subject which he 
touched upon among those to which he 
proposed to call our attention was that of 
residence. In my.letter I directed the at- 
tention of my Friends to this series of 
Amendments, which, if carried, would have 
entirely subverted the policy which we re- 
commended, and, as the point of residence 
claimed our attention first, I wrote accord- 
ingly. But the right hon. Gentleman 
afterwards substituted another point, which 
he doubtless considered more vital, and 
the decision of the House was taken upon 
that. If that had occurred at the time 
I wrote, I certainly should not have re- 
ferred, as I did, to the point of residence, 
When we had yesterday to consider the 
cireumstances we found them very differ- 
ent indeed from what they were on the 
9th of April, when that circular was is- 
sued. Since then, after a solemn discus- 
sion, a very full House vame to the 
decision that the general policy which the 
Government recommended should in its 
main principles be adopted, and that the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed should not be adopted. Surely, 
then, everybody of candid mind must feel 
that the question of residence alone must 
now be considered in a very different light 
to that in which it before stood. I re- 
gretted the decision at which the House 
arrived yesterday very much. I wish 
the question had been discussed at greater 
length. But the point which the Cabinet 
had to consider was whether, having in 
their hands the conduct of a measure of 
such vast dimensions and importance, they 
ought to throw up the control and further 
progress of that measure because the 
House had arrived at a decision upon one 
point under circumstances totally different 
from those in which some time before I felt 
it my duty to call the attention of my 
Friends to the subject. I say frankly to 
the Committee, as the author of that letter, 
and not at all ashamed of writing that 
letter, which I think was a very good one, 
my opinion is that the letter did express 
the sentiments of my Colleagues, many of 
whom I had the opportunity of consulting 
individually before 1 wrote it. I am sure 
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every candid mind must feel that the course 
which we took yesterday, or, rather, 
which we have taken to-day, upon due 
consideration, is one consistent with our 
character as men of honour, and the 
duty which we owe to our Sovereign and 
the country. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I rise not to continue 
the debate, but to give a public notice. I 
give notice to the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn), who in my absence 
made comments which concern me, that I 
shall call upon him on Monday next to 
produce the original minute of the conver- 
sation he referred to. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
that I have to put another question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in reference 
to the important statements he has made ; 
but I am sure that it is his wish to give 
every information to the House. I under- 


stood that he proposes to move a clause to 
repeal a section of the 13 & 14 Vict. I 
wish to ask whether he will let us have 
the exact terms of the clause by Monday 
morning ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 


IRELAND—FENIAN PRISONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE: I am sorry, Sir, to 
interpose between the House and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham ; but 
in justice to the unhappy men I now re- 
present, I cannot possibly waive the privi- 
lege which I possess. I rise for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to certain state- 
ments which, appearing in The Irishman 
newspaper, have been widely circulated by 
the public press of the United Kingdom, 
and which are sure to be copied into every 
English printed newspaper in the British 
Colonies, and throughout the United States 
of America. These statements purport 
to be extracts from the diary of one of 
the political prisoners now undergoing 
penal servitude in the Government prisons 
of this country, and sent for publication 
by a relative of one of those prisoners. I 
may here remark that I feel convinced 
the conductors of Zhe Irishman would not 
have inserted that communication if they 
were not fully satisfied that the statements 
which it contained were made in honesty 
and good faith. It is due to the honour 
of this House, and to its character for sin- 
cerity and consistency—it is due to the 
honour of this country, and its character 
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for sincerity and consistency—that these 
statements should receive the gravest 
attention and the most patient considera- 
tion. I shall not attempt to condense 
statements the reading of which will oc- 
cupy but a few minutes, nor shall I substi- 
tute my own language for that in which 
the alleged facts are so simply stated. I 
do, Sir, ask at least from Liberal English 
Members, with whom I am associated for 
the purpose of giving freedom to the peo- 
ple of England, their attention while I 
place before the House the details of the 
gross and grievous indignities to which 
political prisoners have been subjected in 
the Government prisons of the British 
Empire. In the depth of winter, accord- 
ing to this statement, the flannels were 
taken from the prisoners, and their clothes 
removed from their cells at night. In one 
prison, when the bell rang at a quarter to 
nine o'clock at night, they were all stripped 
naked, and stood shivering in the cold till 
the warders came to take their clothes 
away. It was stated that— 

“One of the prisoners—Lynch—caught cold, 
and died from the loss of his flannels. The 
gruel which they got for supper had such an 
effect on Luby and Keane as to cause dysentery. 
On complaining to the doctor he said they were 
‘malingering.’ From thenceforth while at Pen- 
tonville, they got nothing but bread and water, as 
they could not take the gruel. They were re- 
moved from Pontonville to Portland on the 14th 
of May, and were three months in Portland be- 
fore the Deputy Governor made himself acquainted 
with the fact that those two men could not take 
gruel. They were all told on removal that it 
was for the benefit of their health they were 
sent to Portland. On their arrival they were 
kept one hour stripped naked, waiting for inspec- 
tion by the doctor, Anyone who attempted to 
make a statement to the doctor about his health, 
was told rudely to hold his tongue. Kickham 
was then suffering severely from scrofula, caused 
by bad air and joose diet. Roantree was suffer- 
ing from bleeding piles ”»— 


[Laughter,] I can see nothing laughable 
in the statement I am making. I confess, 
Sir, I do not envy the feelings of the men 
who can make such misery an object of 
mockery. 


“ Roantree,” the diarist said, “was suffering 
from bleeding piles. Although he made several 
applications to the doctor, he was still kept work- 
ing in the quarries, losing large quantities of blood 
every day. The place where he stood while 
working used to be saturated with blood. He at 
length, on applying to the Director, was taken 
to the hospital, and after being some time treated 
there, was pronounced incurable. In the week 
ending October 12, he lost a quart of blood. 
Their first employment at Portland was washing 
the convicts’ clothes, ina room the temperature of 
which was 140 degrees. Several got sickness from 
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washing the infirmary linen. Charles Underwood 
O'Connell fainted from loathing. Kickham, not- 
withstanding the state of his health (with ulcers 
all over his body), was employed here with the 
rest. He was obliged to be removed to hos- 
pital, where he remained for three weeks. Before 
he was cured he was sent into the quarries to 
break stones. The overseers constantly abused 
him because he was not able to do more work. 
Owing to his extreme shortsightedness he was 
unable to do as much work as others ; on this ac- 
count the officers often shoved him about in a 
most brutal manner. He remained at work for 
nearly three weeks, although in a wretched state 
ofhealth. At this time the doctor never inquired 
after him ; but at length he became so bad he had 
to be removed in the middle of the night to hos- 
pital. He there had to apply to the Director for 
better food. He said, in reply, that he had no 
authority to order it to him. He was invalided 
and sent to Woking. (Seven or eight have been 
invalided within twelve months after their con- 
viction.) At Woking, Mr. Kickham, a man of 
education, of refinement, and genius, was asso- 
ciated with a monster in human form. The suf- 
ferings he endured in consequence are too shocking 
to more than merely allude to. At Portland the 
most arbitrary and contradictory orders were 
given by the Governor with reference to commu- 
nication between the prisoners. ‘The tools fur- 
nished for breaking stones there were so bad that 
one prisoner, Martin Hanley Carey, broke two 
of his fingers, and before he was cured he was 
compelled to go to the quarry and break with his 
left hand. By a refinement of cruelty Luby was 
refused a letter which had come from his wife, 
and such was the effect on his mind that he was 
threatened with brain fever. These political 


prisoners were compelled to clean out the water- 
closet every Monday in their turn.” 


It was further stated that those men were 
kept working in the rain till their ordinary 
covering was completely saturated, when 
they then put on a serge shirt, and were 
marched to a shed, which they could not 
leave until the officer in charge whistled, 
and they were then obliged to go to bed in 
their wet clothing. I do not dwell on the 
fact that they were subjected to the most 
arbitrary restraints and the most contra- 
dietory orders. One day they were com- 
pelled to speak in a low voice, another day 
they were ordered to converse in a loud 
voice, and a third day they would not be 
allowed to speak at all. These, then, are 
the complaints, or the substance of the 
complaints, made in the name of the un- 
happy men who allowed themselves to be 
involved in the Fenian conspiracy, and are 
now suffering the most terrible punishment 
for a political offence. Now, Sir, if there 
be an assembly in the world in which a 
broad, a wide, and strongly marked differ- 
ence has been made between offences of a 
political character, and offences of a moral 
nature, that assembly is the British House 
Mr. Maguire 
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of Commons. I have heard the most 
eloquent denunciations, from both sides of 
this House, lavished on Governments— 
foreign Governments—who placed the con- 
spirator or the insurgent in the same cate. 
gory with those whom all civilized nations 
regard as branded felons—men whose in- 
famous crimes have justly condemned them 
to a degrading doom. The English peo- 
ple speaking through their Parliament, 
their pulpits, their platform and their press, 
have pronounced solemn judgment on the 
sins of other Governments in this respect ; 
and are they to play the contemptible part 
of the hypocrite and the Pharisee, and 
shrink from applying to the conduct of 
their own Government, or those for whom 
that Government is responsible, which they 
so lavishly apply to others. Sir, I do not 
for one moment think so meanly of the 
great English people as to believe that 
they would sanction, under any plea or 
pretence whatever, the perpetration of 
these cowardly and inhuman brutalities— 
on men, too, untainted by moral crime— 
by men who have offended in common with 
those whom they have defied for their 
resistence to foreign Governments and 
foreign rulers. Sir, let hon. Gentlemen 
who hold opposite opinions to those held 
by the mass of mankind, say what they 
please and think what they please, it is 
impossible for them to bridge over the im- 
passable gulf which separates political 
offences from crimes of moral turpitude, 
and the attempt to conform them by simi- 
larity of punishment and degradation only 
revolts the moral sense, and outrages the 
feelings of every humane and enlightened 
people. Sir, I hope there is not a man 
in this House who would not be ashamed 
to rise in his place and justify the treat- 
ment to which these unhappy Irish pri- 
soners have been subjected. You hear of 
these men being kept for an hour naked, 
awaiting the inspection of the doctor— 
of food causing them the most cruel 
sufferings—of one man with the blood 
dropping from him on the ground while he 
toiled at his work—of another who had 
broken two of his fingers, and, before the 
right hand was cured, compelled to work 
with his left—of a man of education and 
refinement associated with a brute in human 
shape—yes, of gentlemen by education 
and feeling degraded to the loathsome task 
of emptying privies in their turn. Sir, I say 
it is shhameful—infamous—and the man who 
rises to defend it will be rebuked by the 
indignation of the English people. And 
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God knows, Sir, penal servitude is punish- 
ment enough for patriotism the most erra- 
tic or the most misguided. Its utter isola- 
tion from the active moving world without 
—its severance of all those ties which 
human affection, the love of the husband 
and the father, coils round the heart of 
man, its terrible monotony, its more terri- 
ble association, the coarse and scanty food, 
the hard and ceaseless toil, the garb of 
shame, the cage-like cell, the brutal in- 
solence of the unsympathizing gaolers— 
surely, Sir, this is punishment enough, 
even for him who has loved his country 
“ not wisely, but too well,’’ without super- 
adding to it wanton cruelty and shameful 
indignities. I shall now, Sir, ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seeretary 
if his attention has been called to certain 
statements which lately appeared in the 
newspapers in reference to alleged harsh 
and cruel treatment of prisoners under- 
going penal servitude for political offences ; 
and, if so, whether he has made any in- 
quiry with respect to them, and taken any 
steps, or given any orders, in consequence ? 
and I would further ask him whether, if 
such statement be true, the treatment 
which they represent as inflicted on political 
prisoners is not opposed to the frequently- 
expressed opinion of this Assembly, and a 
violation of the unwritten law which is 
cherished in the heart of every civilized 
nation. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he was well 
aware that many hon. Members had 
strong prejudices against the Irish political 
prisoners, owing to the conclusion they 
had come to that they had been actuated 
by the worst possible motives. He would 
not now stop to discuss the reasons which 
seemed to justify them in coming to that 
conclusion. He believed that the mass of 
the people of Ireland and the mass of the 
people of England did not participate in 
this view—and that they could not sanction 
the treatment which those prisoners re- 


ceived, and were profoundly touched by | 
He | 


their present deplorable condition. 
owned he shared to the fullest extent in 
that feeling of sympathy, for he was as 
certain as he was of his own existence 
that those unfortunate men who were now 
undergoing penal servitude at Pentonville 
and at Portland were solely animated by a 
desire to relieve their country from gross 
misgovernment, and that they had never 
recommended an appeal to arms until they 
felt convinced that every other mode of 
seeking redress was unavailing. Ina review- 
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ing the acts of those men it was impossible 
to keep out of sight the past and present 
condition of Ireland; and if truth com- 
pelled the acknowledgment, as he believed 
it did, that that condition was one of un- 
interrupted misgovernment, then he con- 
cluded there was no justification whatever 
for the assumption that those men were 
mere revolutionists, actuated by a desire 
to subvert social order for some wicked 
purposes of their own. There were two 
facts which ought not to be forgotten—the 
one was that Englishmen of all parties 
admitted that the Irish people were la- 
bouring under great and extraordinary 
grievances ; the other was that they had 
been for years seeking in vain for the re- 
dress of those grievances. After they had 
been for years tolerating, if not conniving 
at, the proceedings of those unhappy men 
in Ireland, when even at the verge of 
rebellion, it was, to say the least, the 
grossest inconsistency on their part to turn 
suddenly round and seize them with the 
grasp of despotism. The course of treat- 
ment pursued towards those Irish political 
prisoners was, in his opinion, disereditable 
to the people of England, and he knew 
that it had created a feeling of great exas- 
peration in Ireland. No person could 
have been so foolish as to think that those 
political offenders could escape punish- 
ment; but it was the general impression 
that the treatment dealt out to them would 
be governed by those magnanimous senti- 
ments which had been so often expressed 
in that House by British statesmen when 
administering advice to foreign Govern- 
ments in respect to their political prison- 
ers, or when condoling with the sufferings 
of men who had been goaded to insurree- 
tion by persecution or misgovernment. 
The Irish political prisoners were treated 
in @ manner worse than the political pri- 
soners of any other country. Their heads 
were shaved—they were chained together 
—they were clothed in convict’s dress to 
degrade them to the dust—they were sub- 
jected to the poorest diet upon which it 
was scarcely possible to support existence 
—they were exposed to the most wanton 
cruelties and indignities in order to brand 
with infamy a cause which an immense 
mass of his countrymen were devoted to. 
There was an aspect of vindictiveness in 
their treatment, which engendered a fear- 
ful spirit in the hearts of their sympa- 
thisers in Ireland ; and until the state of 
that country was very different from what 
it then was, he believed that they would 
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persist in regarding these unhappy prison- 
ers—no matter what Englishmen said or 
did in respect to them—as true patriots 
and as men deserving of their best com- 
miseration. He hoped that the Motion of 
his hon. Friend would be assented to, and 
that those unfortunate prisoners would be 
soon relieved from their present deplorable 
condition. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he should support 
the Motion, and thought that the question 
was one that must commend itself to the 
good feeling of every hon. Gentleman. He 
appealed to the House to stand between 
these unfortunate men and the tyranny 
of the persons into whose hands they had 
fallen. The question was one which in- 
volved the very heart and soul of justice in 
this country. It was impossible to contem- 
plate without horror the details laid before 
them, and he could only hope that they 
were over-coloured. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that whilst express- 
ing his strongest condemnation of the Fe- 
nian movement, he considered that the pre- 
sent question was one which involved the 
principles of British justice and British 
honour. He hoped the Secretary of State 
would, if unable to refute the statements 
of the hon. Member for Cork, put an end 
to the abominable treatment to which these 
unfortunate men had been subjected. 

Sir JOHN GRAY said, he had read 
with much pain the published statements 
as to the cruel indignities inflicted on the 
Fenian prisoners, and having taken some 
trouble to ascertain if the allegations 
were true, he was reluctantly compelled to 
arrive at the conclusion that the state- 
ments laid before the House by the hon. 
Member for Cork were in accordance with 
the facts. He confidently hoped that the 
House would draw a line between the 
Fenian who was at large inciting to 
revolt, and the prisoner handed over to 
the custody of English officials. With the 
Fenians active in conspiracy this House 
could hold no parley, and could have no 
sympathy. He (Sir John Gray) had no 
sympathy with, and always publicly con- 
demned their objects, their motives, and 
their courses. But he drew a broad dis- 
tinction between the man who was at large, 
stimulating to reckless and hopeless revo- 
lution, and the unhappy man who, because 
of his illegal courses, had passed into the 
custody of the Executive of these king- 
doms. That was, he conceived, a distinc- 
tion which this House would recognise. 
It was one in strict accord with the con- 
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stitution, the tendency of legislation, and 
the humane spirit of English gentlemen, 
The convicted prisoner was under the pro- 
tection of the law, and this House was 
bound to see that the sentence of the law 
was carried out with humanity, and that 
no petty tyranny, no spirit of revenge for 
the past, no small persecutions irritating 
and galling to the unfortunate, and dis. 
creditable to the Empire were indulged in 
by the officers of the law. He (Sir John 
Gray) had satisfied himself that the chief 
facts brought under the notice of the House 
by the Member for Cork were substantially 
accurate. He conceived that the moment 
a man was sentenced, that instant the out- 
law of the previous day passed under the 
guardianship of law, and had a claim upon 
the humanity of every high-minded citizen. 
The past history, the past misconduct, the 
past errors of these men were all wrapped 
up and buried in their sentences, and all 
prejudice should cease the moment they 
came within the purview of the Executive 
to receive their punishment. He (Sir 
John Gray) had ascertained that men of as 
refined tastes and as cultivated intellects 
as many Members of that House, were 
treated with the most cruel and insulting 
indignifies. They were compelled to per- 
form jor others the menial, degrading, 
the physically offensive and unmentionable 
offices described by the hon. Member for 
Cork, and this treatment indicated that 
vengeance and degradation, and official 
tyranny were in full force against those 
unhappy men. Surely that was neither 
wanly nor English, and would that be de- 
fended by the Government or sanctioned 
by the House. Certain duties, such as he 
indicated, might without any cruelty be 
assigned to a class of prisoners whose pre- 
vious lives and habits rendered them 
familiar with such functions ; but it was a 
refinement on cruelty to assign such duties 
to men of taste and of highly-cultivated 
minds. He had ascertained that some of 
these prisoners were confined for ten, 
fifteen, and twenty days in miserable dark 
cells—that their letters to their wives were 
read and misrepresented to the damage 
of their characters, and their dishonour 
as men. Some of them were punished 
by being put on bread and water dict. 
for weeks in succession, being supplied 
with one pint of water at five in the 
morning and a similar quantity at five in 
the evening. [Laughter.] He (Sir John 
Gray) hoped he would not be misinterpret- 
ing that laugh if he accepted it as a laugh 
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of ineredolity, and an indication from men 
of manly English hearts that they believed 
it impossible that any English official 
would treat a political prisoner with such 
severity. He (Sir John Gray) was cer- 
tain the Government, whose Members 
were men of high honour and generous 
feelings, would not stoop to persecute or 
take vengeance on men who had fallen into 
their hands. He was certaim no English 
gentlemen would do it—and, above all, he 
felt that this House— Members on all sides 
of this House-—representing as it does the 
gentlemanly spirit, the conscience, the 
heart, and humanity of the great English 
people, would not sanction such proceed- 
ings. The whole tendency of the recent 
legislation of this Empire in criminal 
matters was to humanize punishment and 
adapt it to the nature of the crime and 
the character of the offender. In such 
an aspect the mental character of the 
offender and his antecedemt habits were 
as important elements for consideration as 
his physical condition, and the mental 
character of these men rendered a punish- 
ment, which had no degradation for another 
class, the most bitter cruelty to them. 
The object of punishment ought to be to 
deter others from following the courses that 
procured its infliction. The substitution 
of revenge and petty persecution for just 
and rational punishment would exalt these 
men into heroes. The Executive, if it did 
not at once terminate these indignities, 
would be responsible for the creation of a 
species of hero worship in Ireland, for 
these men and for the cause in which 
they suffered persecution, not punishment. 
With a spirited people, like the Irish 
people, the result would be to spread and 
to extend, not suppress the principles they 
advocated. He had no sympathy with 
these men or with their cause. He had, 
however, sympathy, and this House and 
the whole English public had sympathy, 
with suffering humanity, and he hoped, 
therefore, for an assurance from the Go- 
vernment that a more just and enlightened 
system of treatment would be henceforth 
adopted towards men who were not now 
rebels and outcasts, but men under the 
protection of the law and of this House. 

Lorpv NAAS: I rise because if my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) were to 
address the House upon this question, it 
would prevent him, by the odie of the 


House, from again speaking on the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright). 
When that opportunity arises, he will be 
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prepared to show that a great many of the 
statements which have been made by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Maguire) are most 
grossly exaggerated ; and he will be able 
to make, on the authority of the managers 
and directors of the prisons, explanations 
which will be satisfactory to the House, 
One statement made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cork having reference 
to Ireland I am, however, bound to notice. 
He stated that the flannels of some of these 
prisoners had been taken from them in 
Mountjoy Prison. I hold in my hand a 
Report from the Director of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland, and he says— 

“TI perceive in a letter, appearing in the news- 

pers and declared to be written from an 

nglish convict prison by one of the persons con- 
vieted of treason felony in Ireland last year, a 
statement that the flannels of those prisoners 
were taken from them during their detention in 
the Mountjoy Convict Prison after conviction. I 
think it my duty to report that the statement is a 
deliberate falsehood. Such clothes as the con- 
victed political prisoners wore during the day 
were removed from their cells at night, as a 
measure of precaution ; the clothes were searched, 
and each man’s suit returned to him in the morn- 
ing. Convicts in Ireland who have been ac- 
customed to wear flannels are always supplied 
with them, unless the medical officer shall con- 
sider their use unnecessary. The supplying of 
flannels to those who have not been accustomed to 
wear them is a matter entirely at the option of 
the medical officer.” 
I could not hear the statement the hon. 
Member made without taking the earliest 
opportunity of giving it the most complete 
contradiction, As far as my knowledge 
goes of the treatment of prisoners while 
they remain in those gaols for the manage- 
ment of which I am responsible, no hard- 
ship, nothing approaching to cruelty or ill- 
treatment, has ever taken place; and I 
believe that the statements made with 
regard to the Dublin prison are wholly 
without foundation. Whether the law of 
this country onght or ought not to make 
a difference with regard to the treatment 
of political prisoners and those convicted 


of other offences is a much larger question, 


and is one that ought not to be discussed 
and decided on an occasion of this kind. 
So far as I know the treatment of political 
prisoners in Ireland has been strictly in 
conformity with the law. If it be thought 
desirable that the law in this respect shou! 

be altered, the House ought to be asked 
to do it, and not the Executive Govern- 
ment on its own responsibility be asked to 
make such changes. It is a question 
worthy the consideration of the House, or, 
at all events, one on which the opinion of 
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the House might be asked. The Govern- 
ment have only acted in this matter in 
strict accordance with the law. 


PROPOSED REFORM MEETING IN HYDE 
PARK—INTERFERENCE OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BRIGHT: I rise, Sir, to call the 
attention of the House to the proposed 
interference of the Government wit! the 
public meeting in Hyde Park on Monday 
next. After the questions which were put 
to the Secretary of State at the commence- 
ment of the evening, and the answers that 
he gave to those questions, I was a little 
doubtful whether there was any necessity 
for my bringing the question of which | 
had given notice in a more direct form 
before the House. But on further con- 
sideration and consultation with some of 
my Friends, it has been thought better to 
have something more said about a question 
which at this moment is exciting great 
interest in London, and, from what trans- 
pired during this evening, it would appear 
some alarm. I hope that the alarm out- 
side this House is very much less than that 
which has been manifested within. The 
Notice as it is printed in the Paper states 
that I am about to call the attention of the 


House to the proposed interference of the 
Government with the public meeting in 


Hyde Park on Monday next. I beg to 
assure the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
pole) that I do not rise for the purpose of 
making any attack upon him, or upon any- 
thing that he has done, or of increasing 
whatever difficulty he may feel in dealing 
with the question. In looking at the ques- 
tion as one of legality and right, I shall 
not undertake to say whether the people— 
the members of the Reform League and 
others who propose to hold a meeting in 
the Park—are acting with striet legality or 
not. Nor shall I undertake to declare my 
opinion whether the Government have a 
right to permit or to forbid the holding of 
meetings in the Park. I should say from 
the Notice which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave last night of the introduction of a Bill 
to define the powers of the Government 
with regard to the Royal Parks, that he 
himself, and his Colleagues with him, are 
not by any means satisfied as to the clear- 
ness of the title by which they act in pre- 
venting the holding of meetings in the 
Park. I think the introduction of that 
Bill creates that opinion in the House, as 
it has, no doubt, created it in the minds of 
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the public. I will presume that the Go- 
vernment has—if anybody has—a right to 
close the Park—that it has the right to close 
the Park on any day, and on any occasion, 
But that right is one which must be ex- 
ercised as other rights must be exercised, 
in accordance with the public interests and 
for the public good. It is quite clear, that 
although technically and legally the Go- 
vernment may have the right to close the 
Park, yet practically it has no such right 
in regard to the ordinary and common en- 
joyment of it. The Government really 
dare not attempt to close the Park on any 
frivolous pretence merely because it hap- 
pened to please themselves, if the matter 
were one in which the public took no great 
interest. Therefore the right, if there be 
such a right, to close the Park absolutely 
any day is a right practically of no effect, 
It is incomplete, is not intended to be ex- 
ercised, and never has been exercised. 
Nothing can be more clear than this—and 
if the right hon, Gentleman would be very 
candid, as he generally is in his statements 
to the House, he would say—it is not 
illegal for any number of persons, on Mon- 
day next, to enter Hyde Park. He would 
admit, further, that when they are in the 
Park it is not illegal that they should stand 
shoulder to shoulder, or, if they were nu- 
merous, even in a dense multitude. He 
would say, further, it is not illegal for a 
man to speak in a loud voice in the Park. 
We shall have an opportunity of hearing 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion, and I 
am sure he will not say that it is not legal 
for those present in the Park to listen to 
what is said. My impression is, that the 
Government will act upon the opinion [ 
have now expressed, and will say that none 
of these things I have described are illegal, 
and that altogether as one act they are not 
illegal. But it may be said, and with a 
certain show of reason, that a great meet- 
ing amidst a great population may be 
attended with—or may sometimes be at- 
tended with—danger to the public pence; 
and that therefore it is the business of the 
Government, and of the Home Office, to 
exercise some oversight in a matter of this 
kind when the public peace is menaced. 
That is a doctrine that many persons [ 
know in this House hold ; but they are 
very timid. I always notice one section of it 
particularly timid—I mean the Gentlemen 
opposite below the gangway. The timidity 
is not on the Treasury Bench, or with the 
Gentlemen that sit behind that Bench. 
They seem to have some confidence ia the 
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occupants of that Bench. The timidity as 
I have indicated, is at this end of the 
House, where there seems to be a great 
clamour on any occasion of this kind, as if 
some fearful danger were going to assail 
the country. If hon, Members had been 
bred in Paris there might be some reason 
for apprehending these dangers. In Paris 
these occasiuns are not thought desirable. 
Once there was a banquet announced to 
take place there. It was thought perilous 
and did not happen. Peril came from 
it. Thus men might learn a lesson from 
the transactions that happened in other 
countries. Where English people, Eng- 
lish blood, and English speaking people are 
found—whether in our colonies, in the 
United States, or in the United Kingdom 
—great meetings have never been found 
productive of breaches of the peace. I 
defy you to find anything in history to 
show that, as a rule, great public meetings 
have been attended with breaches of the 
peace in this country. One of the most 
signal instances of a breach of the peace 
was in 1819, in Manchester, where men 
met to ask for Reform and for a repeal of 
the Corn Laws, If there had been no in- 
terference with that meeting it would have 
been as tranquil as we are in this House at 
this moment. But because it was in- 


terfered with by blind, bigoted, foolish 
magistrates, whose conduct now every 
man in the county of Lancaster is ready 
to condemn, there was a breach of the 
peace and bloodshed. But it was on the 
part of the Yeomanry not on that of the 


people. The result of that transaction has 
left to this hour feelings of animosity 
rankling in the minds of not a few of the 
people of that great district. If what I 
have said with regard to the question of 
legality be true, as I believe it is, I am 
also foreed to say that the course taken by 
the Government last year was, | believe, 
not only an unwise course, but an illegal 
course. It was also an unnecessary course 
and led to any disturbance that occurred. 
If the Government had acted as I am per- 
suaded they will act now, you would have 
found the meeting in the month of July 
last would have passed off just as tranquilly 
as 999 meetings out of every 1,000 have 
passed off in the history of this country. A 
Proclamation—or not exactly a Proclama- 
tion, but a notification has been issued by 
the Secretary of State. After stating in 
this notification that the use of the parks 
for the purpose of having such meetings is 
not permitted as it interferes with the object 
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of Her Majesty in opening the parks for 
the enjoyment of the people, he goes on 
to warn the people not to attend. I have 
great sympathy with persons who enjoy the 
parks, though unfortunately I find my way 
there very seldom. I do not know how 
many persons will be in the Park on Mon- 
day at the meeting at six o’clock apart 
from those who will attend that meeting. 
If I said 5,000 it might be beyond the 
mark, But if 100,000 persons, citizens of 
this metropolis, are anxious to meet in this 
Park for two hours, it would be no great 
sacrifice on the part of these other visitors 
to it. Their enjoyment would not neces- 
sarily be interfered with. The true object 
of opening the parks to the public would 
not be endangered or injured in any way 
by permitting 50,000 or 100,000 persons 
to meet there and express their opinions 
on a great public question. We in this 
House are occupied almost from night to 
night on this question of the Reform Bill. 
No question of greater importance can be 
submitted to us. We are making the 
future history, and deciding the future 
condition of a great Empire. We are ex- 
horted to put aside all party feeling, and 
those motives which excite contests here, 
that we may devote every power of our 
understanding and all our patriotism for the 
purpose of arranging this measure in a 
manner satisfactory to a great people, and 
finally to settle a question that has been a 
matter of contest for many years, Who 
are the people that have the greatest, or at 
least as great, an interest as any in this 
question ? Surely the unenfranchised 
thousands who live in this metropolis and 
in other parts of the country. If they had 
not a natural and intense feeling on this 
question you would not now be endeavour- 
ing to legislate upon it. If they have a 
very intense feeling upon it, it is a reason- 
able thing to expect that they should wish 
to meet and proclaim to the country— 
their sense it may be of gratitude to 
Parliament for the interest we are taking 
in the question ; it may be to explain their 
opinions on certain points of the measure ; 
it may be to offer counsel to the Govern- 
ment and to the House how to settle the 
question on sure and permanent founda- 
tions. I take the liberty of asserting that 
a meeting of this nature, whether in Lon- 
don or in any great town—in a crisis of 
this nature, if 1 may use the phrase—is 
an important and useful event. We have 
had such meetings all over the country. 
They have been going on since you threw 
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out the Bill last year, and will not cease 
until the measure before the House, or 
some other measure for the same object, 
shall pass both Houses of Parliament and 
receive the assent of the Queen. What 
has taken place? I want to show that 
these fears are without foundation. I was 
in Birmingham the other day, and I was 
there in August or September, when the 
whole town appeared to turn out. There 
was no special constable to keep the peace. 
The Mayor and the Mayor of last year 
joined in the procession. The head of the 
police helped to marshal the proceasion. 
There was a unanimous feeling on the part 
of every class in the town—the public, 
the corporation, many of the magistrates, 
the police guardians of the public peace, 
with regard to this question. The meet- 
ing was held, and by competent authorities 
judged to have contained, from its centre 
to its cireumference, not many fewer, if 
any fewer, than 300,000 persons. [** Dis- 
sent.”’] I will say this, at any rate, that 
I believe the number of persons was very 
much larger than has been ever yet as- 
sembled in any park in London at a poli- 
tieal meeting, and it may be greater than 
will be assembled in Hyde Park at any 
time during this Session. If 1 ask my 
hon, Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) what was 


done in the West Riding, he will give the 


same account. There was a meeting there 
with a sufficient number of men from 
twenty towns to have formed twenty meet- 
ings. If I ask my hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Glasgow, they would state that in 
the autumn of last year an incredible num- 
ber assembled on the green at Glasgow. 
If I ask my hon. Friend and Relative the 
Member for Edinburgh, he would tell me 
what he saw in the Queen’s Park in Edin- 
burgh. If these meetings have been held 
without a breach of the peace ; if none of 
the persons in these towns apprehended a 
breach of the peace, why, in the name of 
common sense, when a proposition is made 
to hold a meeting in Hyde Park, worry 
the Home Secretary as if the city were 


about to be sacked by a foreign enemy ? ! 


If meetings have been held of the people 
of Birmingham at Brookfields; of the 
people of Glasgow in Glasgow Park ; of 
the people of Leeds at Woodhouse Moor ; 
of the people of Edinburgh in the Queen’s 
Park—which, I believe, is more absolutely 
at the disposal of the Crown than any other 
—why, I ask, is there this terror of a 
meeting in Hyde Park ? Why is this insult 


offered—for it is an insult—to a great | 
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many people of this metropolis to suppose 
that they cannot meet on an occasion like 
this without inspiring fears in the minds 
of men on whom on ordinary occasions 
cowardice is the last passion that would 
operate? I was sorry to hear that some 
have asked that there would be special 
constables enrolled on Monday next. I 
believe that this scheme has originated with 
a few lawyers. A friend of mine said the 
proposal was carried about in a court where 
he was the other day, and that some per- 
sons signed it. I am sorry to find wigs 
and gowns with so little courage and so 
little wisdom. I would say that, to enrol 
the middle class if you please or any class 
as special constables with a view of arrest- 
ing the meeting, or of dispersing it, or 
with the view of putting them in an atti- 
tute of defiance or menace, in opposition 
to a great meeting like that intended to be 
held on Monday, would be one of the most 
insane things that any Home Secretary or 
magistrate could do. It would be setting 
class against class with a vengeance. It 
would be widening the breach which the 
legislation of this House during this Ses- 
sion, if it be wisely terminated, will in all 
probability fill up for ever. Neither is it a 
case for the military at all. Nobody dreams 
of it out of the House. It is not a case 
for police, except that the police in this 
great city should in a body co-operate with 
all persons anxious to keep the peace and 
put down any disturbance that might arise. 
1 am confident myself, that the police, united 
with the many thousands of honourable men 
who may take part in the proceedings of 
Monday, would find their labour very light, 
and their duties more formal than real. 
What is the duty of the Government in this 
matter? It is not a question that ean be 
settled very wisely by legal quibbles and 
technicalities. I hold the duty of the Go- 
vernment to be this. To offer no kind of 
opposition to the peaceful entrance of the 
people into the Park, and when they are in 
the Park, to take no part whatever in en- 
deavouring to prevent what I believe wiil 
be the legal proceedings of the day—the 
intended proceedings of the day. To have 
no thought whatever of judging of that 
meeting in any other way or in any other 
spirit than the police all over the country 
have judged of the meetings that have been 
held throughout the country. I maintain, 
contrary to the feelings of some, that the 
character of the English people is guarantee 
for a peaceful issue on a day like that. In 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
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Newcastle, and Manchester you can have 
these great meetings. It is quite impos- 
sible that there should be that difference 
between the temper of the people of the 
metropolis and the temper of the people in 
other great cities of the country—that 
while those in the country are perfectly 
harmless, those held in the metropolis are 
to be eminently hazardous and dangerous. 
In a meeting like this the people have a 
great natianal object connected immedi- 
ately and directly with their class, and with 
measures now being discussed in this 
House. They will go there ennobled by 
the sentiments which animate them, and 
you may have a double reliance upon them 
that there will be nothing done about which 
any of their countrymen may be ashamed. | 
hear hon. Gentlemen sometimes speak of the 
President of the Refurm League with feel- 
ings akin tocontempt. I have gone through 
a deal of that. I have known hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House use 
strong language of me in public—l say 
nothing of what is said in private. Some- 
times that language has been used to my 
face in this House, but oftener when | have 
not been present. There has been language 
of terrible abuse for my dangerous views in 
one year. I find them next year embody- 


ing those views in an Act of Parliament. 
I venture to say this of Mr. Beales—that 
there has never been connected with any 
political agitation in our time a more 


honourable man than he is. I judge from 
many years’ personal, and some years’ 
rather intimate acquaintance with him. I 
judge from what all those who know him 
best say of him, and I jadge from the ge- 
neral conduct which he has pursued during 
the last two years when he has been pro- 
minent before the public in connection 
with a great agitation. He has suffered 
from that connection. He has been cut off 
from an honourable office; but he stands 
upon the principles which he holds, and he 
endeavours to move in their direction legally 
and morally. He has now, as I know, the 
intense satisfaction of knowing that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his Colleagues are gradually 
dragging—it may be drawing, inviting, 
alluring, coaxing, coercing, or bringing in 
some way or other—the great Conservative 
party of England into intimate alliance 
with him. Sir, let mesay this of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Walpole.) I believe there is no man who 
ever filled the office which he does who was 
more anxious to perform its duties with 
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moderation and with justice in all questions 
of the nature which I am now introducing 
to the House than he is. I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman regretted the mo- 
mentary turmoil that took place last year 
as much as I did, or any one of ue did. I 
believe now he will now act upon a wiser 
principle. That he will believe, as I 
believe, that almost every man who goes 
to this meeting in Hyde Park will consider 
himself the guardian of public liberty, 
and at the same time the protector of 
the public property. I shall be much 
surprised if there be harm done to any- 
thing within the Park. I believe this at 
any rate, that the character of the English 
people for a love of order will not be tar- 
nished by the transactions of that day. 
Sir, when I look at the difficulties of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who has so much labour 
with the contending parties of this House 
in connection with the Bill he has intro- 
duced, I say it ought to strengthen his 


j hands, and to be to him and to every 


man in favour of a settlement of this 
grand question, a pleasurable fact that 
there are millions of the metropolis of 
this Empire who can meet calwly, if not 
to discuss, at least to consider, the great 
question in which they are so much inte- 
rested, and to lend their powerful aid to 
the attempts which are now made to intro- 
duce a large portion of the people to the 
privileges of our ancient and noble Consti- 
tution. I say that it is the business of the 
House and of the Government not to criti- 
cize this question too narrowly in a great 
emergency like this. The Law Officers of 
the Crown ought not to try and find a flaw 
in the claim of the people to meet in Hyde 
Park. They ought to be above quibbles 
of that nature. Let thea rather consider 
the grandeur of the question and the gran- 
deur of the hour. Let them consider the 
intense interests of the people. Let them 
consider that they are laying the founda- 
tion for future legislation and government. 
Then they will be thankful that there is a 
love of the Constitution strong enough, a 
love of order strong enough to enable this 
immense body of people to meet in their 
tens, twenties, or hundreds of thousands, for 
the purpose of peacefully assisting Parlia- 
ment to arrive at an adjustment of this 
question. [Zaughter.] I was just about 
to conclude, but the laugh of hon, Gentle- 
men will induce me to add another sentence. 
Is there a man among you, if so let him 
get up when I sit down and say so—is there 
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& man among you who does not feel that 
he would not be in the position in which he 
now stands with respect to this great Bill 
if it had not been for the assistance of 
those great demonstrations of public opi- 
nion? ([Laughter.] Why, Sir, the thing 
is notorious, and if there be any man 
incapable of seeing it I shall not waste my 
time and the time of the House in discuss- 
ing the point. I say such are the obstacles 
in the way of a very great measure like 
this, that it cannot be adjusted without the 
assistance of that great body of the people 
who hold these meetings—holding them 
for a noble purpose—[*‘ Oh, oh!” ]—for it 
is a noble purpose, and I[ trust that the 
Parliament of England will regard it in 
that spirit. 

Mr. NEATE said, that it was lest the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) should 
be over-persuaded by the eloquence of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that he rose at that early period. The hon. 
Member had praised the Government for 
their moderation; but he (Mr. Neate) 
thought the Government were entitled to 
something more from the Opposition side 
of the House, and that was cordial thanks 
for the course they had so wisely taken, 
and which he hoped they would persevere 
in. He did not come there to throw down 
the guantlet to the working men. Nothing 
was farther from his intention than to take 
such an aggressive course. If there had 
been anything of aggression, it had not 
been on the part either of Parliament or 
the Government. He must say that look- 
ing to the character of this agitation, it 
was difficult to conceive anything more 
unprovoked or more wanton than the shape 
which it had assumed during the last two 
months. If, indeed, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to disappoint 
the just expectations of the people by the 
introduction of a little Reform Bill, if they 
had proposed to reduce the borough fran- 
chise to £9 and the county franchise to 
£25; if they had rested at the resting- 
place, which by their own fault they lost 
last year, of an £8 franchise in the bo- 
roughs and a £20 franchise in the counties, 
he could understand that there would have 
been cause for a resentful agitation. But 
the Government had offered a measure 
which was more liberal than those who 
claimed to represent the working classes 
had been willing to accept, and more ex- 
tensive than the measure of last year. 
Except, then, for the mere love of agita- 
tion—except for the purpose of keeping 
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up a sort of Parliament in the streets, he 
could not conceive anything which eould 
induce the leaders of this movement to 
persevere in the course on which they had 
entered. The mode in which the House 
of Commons and the Government had dealt 
with this matter had been marked by singu- 
lar forbearance. In that House they had 
taken no notice of the many unmerited 
insults which had been heaped upon them, 
and they had shown more than kindness 
to these agitators. Not only had there 
been a procession on the 3rd of December, 
to which the police lent their assistance, 
and for which the Government offered the 
use of Primrose Hill; but there had been 
—he trusted there would be no permanent 
allowance of any such right—weekly meet- 
ings permitted in Trafalgar Square. These 
agitators, however, had not allowed the 
Government any resting-place, but had 
themselves brought the question to an 
issue. It must now be determined whe- 
ther any number of people without any legal 
character or authority could take to them- 
selves the right on any pretext to meet in 
any of the open places of the metropolis. 
If the Government conceded any such 
claim as that, so far from deserving the 
support of the House, they would deserve 
to be impeached. If there was any legal 
question in dispute, the proper course was 
to let it be tried. But there was in reality 
no such question. Nobody who had ever 
talked with a lawyer, or who had a lawyer 
among his acquaintance, still less any lawyer 
could suppose that there was any doubt in 
the matter. There might, indeed, be a 
right of way through the Park. On that 
point he apprehended that they would have 
some information. But a right of way, if 
such existed, did not carry with it the right 
to hold a meeting any more than the right 
of way down Piccadilly implied the right 
of holding a meeting in the middle of the 
thoroughfare. Although the Crown might 
have granted the public a qualified right 
of way that right was confined to guing 
through the Park. It was quite open to 
the woods and forests to say that they 
would grow hay in the Park, and that 
nobody should be allowed to trespass by 
walking on the grass. [‘ No, no! ”’] 
A very similar question was raised be- 
fore the Select Committee on Commons. 
It was there proved that people had 
not, as had been supposed, the right of 
walking up and down and round a com- 
mon, but merely that of going through 
it to the point which they wished to reach. 
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That was the extent of the right of the 
public in the ease of the parks. A right 
to pass through, not to trespass. It was 
said, however, that although there was no 
legal title to hold the meeting, it would 
have been wise to permit it. That might 
have been the case had permission been 
asked ; but when a right was asserted, 
the matter assumed a different aspect. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend that such 
permission might have been granted in 
this instance without danger to the peace 
of the metropolis. But the House must 
look not to the present temper of the peo- 
ple, and to the degree of excitement which 
prevailed respecting the very moderate 
differences of opinion which now engaged 
publie attention, but to what might hap- 
pen on an occasion when greater excite- 
ment existed. His hon. Friend had cited 
the example of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and had said why not allow here 
what was done at Birmingham, where the 
Mayor and a great number of the leading 
inhabitants showed their pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction at such a meeting being held ? 
and where they attended, he presumed, 
in order to have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to his hon. Friend. But the leading 
authorities and inhabitants here, includ- 
ing those who used the Park for its le. 
gitimate purpose of recreation, did not 
wish for such a meeting. Therefore the 
example of Birmingham did not apply. 
His hon. Friend, judging partly from 
himself, and partly from those that had 
listened to him, contended that nothing 
but good could result from such a gather- 
ing. There might arise, however, other 
demagogues. [Laughter.] He hoped it 
would not be supposed that he intended 
to speak of the hon. Gentleman as a de- 
magogue, though he did not see why 
the word should be deemed offensive, for 
it simply meant ‘a leader of the people ;”” 
but he should be the last to apply any 
term in the slightest degree disparaging 
to the relations which subsisted between 
his hon. Friend and the people, which re- 
dounded to the honour of both. But other 
leaders of the people might arise possess- 
ing equal power of stirring up their pas- 
sions, but not possessing to the same ex- 
tent the ability or the inelination to restrain 
them within those moderate courses which 
had marked the career of his hon. Friend 
as a political agitator. The House were 
bound to consider that contingency ; and, 
while leaving unnoticed the attacks which 
had been made on their character, they 
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ought to take care that they transmitted 
undiminished to their successors the power 
and authority with which they were in- 
trusted. Especially should they do this 
at a time when they were on the eve of a 
great extension of the franchise. The 
more widely the doors of the Constitution 
were thrown open, the larger the number 
with whom they came in contact, the 
mightier the impulses to which the course 
of legislation was hereafter to be subject, 
the more important was it that they should 
transmit to their successors, unimpaired 
and untarnished, the laws and liberties of 
the country. Our laws had derived much 
benefit from our liberties, but the liberty 
of our country owed still more to its laws. 
He should esteem them false friends to 
English liberty who, either by their lan- 
guage or their silence, lent any coun- 
tenance to the doctrine that the councils 
of this country and the legislation of the 
House of Commons were to be controlled 
by multitudinous assemblages out of doors 
or by permanent agitation in the streets, 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Amendment. 

Mr. J. HARDY seconded the Amend- 
ment, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ Her 
Majesty’s Government, in refusing the use of 
Hyde Park for the purpose of holding a Political 
Meeting, have asserted the legal right of the 
Crown, and deserve the support of this House ia 
so doing,” —(Mr. Neate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DAVENPORT-BROMLEY said, 
he was glad to find that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bright) took a pacifie view of the 
proceedings of Monday next, since there 
had been prophets in that House who had 
prophesied evil and who had been very in- 
fluential in carrying out their own pro- 
phecies. He must say that that remark 
was applicable both with regard to the 
hon. Gentleman and to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone). The conduct of 
both of them reminded him of a story re- 
lated by an eminent Member of the House 
(Mr. Arthur Kinglake) in one of the cle- 
verest books ever written on the East. He 
described the behaviour of a certain pro- 
phet, who predicted that there would be a 
great plunder of the Jewish quarter of a 
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particular Eastern town. On the day which 
he had fixed for the event he went among 
the crowd, created a tumult, and led them 
to the Jewish quarter, which they accord- 
ingly plundered. He indulged in a second 
prophecy of the same kind, but with that 
the law interfered, because he was re- 
garded as too practical a prophet to be 
allowed to continue his prognostications. 
The hon. Member, however, had confined 
himself to stating his confidence that peace 
would be preserved inside the Park, and 
had said nothing whatever about the out- 
side. But that he (Mr. Davenport Brom- 
ley) conceived was an equally important 
matter. He had a friend living near Cum- 
berland Gate who had told him that the 
whole of his windows and nearly all his 
furniture were destroyed last July; that 
he had had the damage repaired at con- 
siderable expense; and that he did not 
look forward to next Monday with any 
feelings of satisfaction. He was not at 
all so sanguine as the hon. Member for 
Birmingham with regard to the peaceable 
character of the contemplated proceedings. 
The hon, Gentleman had said a good deal 
about the late Reform meeting at Birming- 
ham. But he must be well aware that on 


Easter Monday there was invariably a vast 
crowd of people in Birmingham, and that 


the fact of the recent meeting being held 
on Easter Monday must be taken into con- 
sideration. The hon. Gentleman had also 
stated that hon. Members on the Ministe- 
rial side of the House—whom he, perhaps, 
regarded as less likely to have received an 
historical education than those on the op- 
posite Benches—could not appeal to his- 
tory for instances of the peace having been 
broken by meetings of this character. He 
surely ought to have remembered the 
Bristol riots, the Lord George Gordon 
riots, the Nottingham riots, and several 
other instances which might be mentioned, 
not forgetting the Hyde Park riots of last 
July. He believed the Government would 
not adopt an unwise course, or take an 
ostensible line of opposition in any direc- 
tion. At the same time, he trusted that 
if any infraction of the law took place, 
they would take care to hold the leaders 
of the demonstration responsible for any 
injury to person or property which might 
unfortunately occur. 

Mr. THOMAS HUGHES: I wish to 
take the earliest opportunity open to me 
of making a few observations in reference 
to the questions asked early in the even- 
ing by the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 


Mr. Davenport- Bromley 
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Russell) in which he introduced my name 
and the names of other hon. Members on 
this side of the House. I do so because [ 
hold it to be right, and the duty of the 
House, to scrutinize the conduct of its 
Members outside its walls. Some eighteen 
months ago, to begin at the beginning, 
some artizans whom I had known for some 
time, and for whom I had a great respect, 
called on me, and asked me to subscribe 
to the Reform League, of which they were 
themselves members. I subseribed to the 
funds, and, without further solicitation, I 
was made a Vice President of the League, 
Since that time whatever responsibilities 
or advantages may attach to that office 
have attached to me, and do so still. From 
many of the doctrines and most of the 
action of the Reform League I have dif- 
fered widely. I have taken public occa- 
sion to state those differences; but I am 
not aware that the council of the Reform 
League have felt it to be their duty to 
alter their course of action in consequence 
of those views and opinions of mine. Ad- 
mitting all this, I see and know never- 
theless, as has been stated by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bright), that but for the ac- 
tion of the Reform League, and the agita- 
tion that has been created by it and other 
similar bodies, we should not be where we 
are with respect to this question. I hold 
that the conversion of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite to the doctrine of household suf- 
frage is, in a very great degree, owing to 
the agitation of the Reform League. I 
have been urged by many persons to give 
up my office as Vice President of the 
League. I have been urged to do so by 
persons whose judgment I highly respect, 
and whose good opinion I feel anxious to 
retain. But, after the best consideration 
I could give to the case, I declined to 
withdraw. It is not therefore likely that 
now I should re-consider the question, upon 
the pressure of the hon. Baronet and of 
the Gentlemen who think with him, for 
whose judgment I have not a high respect, 
and whose good opinion I am not anxious 
to obtain. It would be an act of simple 
cowardice and poltroonery if I were at this 
moment to recede from my position in con- 
sequence of the pressure applied to me by 
political opponents, or by any persons what- 
ever. I apprehend that there are hardly 
any Members of this House who do not 
subscribe to institutions over whose actions 
they have no control, and with whose opi- 
nions they do not entirely agree. With 
respect to the proposed meeting in Hyde 
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Park, I can only say that, as a Vice Pre- 
sident of the Reform League, I am not in 
favour of it, and that I have done and 
shall do what little I can to prevent its 
occurrence. But, at the same time, let the 
House and the Government distinctly un- 
derstand that, whatever may be my opi- 
nion upon the subject, if the meeting be 
held, 1 shall not shrink from the responsi- 
bility which may fall upon me as Vice 
President of the League ; nor do I intend 
to recede from that position. With respect 
to the property destroyed last year, the 
destruction, it must be remembered, was 
oceasioned by the attempt to keep out of 
Hyde Park the persons who wished to 
enter it. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, there was a 
singular omission in the speech of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bright) of the one topic 
which I should have thought was the most 
important in the consideration of this ques- 
tion. He was very eloquent and powerful 
in advocating the holding of public meet- 
ings for the purpose of political discussion. 
The hon. Member pointed out the good 
which such discussions often produce, and, 
founding his argument mainly upon that, 
he advocated the propriety, and almost the 
right—for he treated the denial of it as 
an insult to the people—of the admission 
of the people to the Royal Parks for such 
purposes. The hon. Gentleman never 
heard from me, nor do I believe he will 
hear from any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, any expression of an intention 
to deprecate meetings of that kind. But 
the strange omission, which could not have 
escaped the attention of the House, relates 
to what is the foundation stone of the 
matter now under consideration—namely, 
the place where the meeting is to be held, 
and the propriety of insisting upon a place 
that is forbidden, when other places are 
open. That was hardly adverted to, except 
in two sentences, from the beginning to 
the end of the otherwise powerful speech 
of the hon. Gentleman. The whole ques- 
tion before the House at this moment is 
whether that right—of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no doubt, and of 
which. I believe, not ten Gentlemen in 
this House have any doubt—namely, the 
right of the Crown to the Royal Parks, 
and as consequent on that right, the power 
either to permit certain things to be done, 
or the power to prohibit certain other 
things from being done—is not as clear as 
the clearest proposition known to our law. 
The right of the Crown has been exercised 
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in various ways and at various times. 
There is an implied permission, consequent 
on usage for every person to be admitted 
to the parks—and gladly, willingly, and 
cheerfully they are admitted—for the pur- 
poses of general recreation and enjoyment. 
The same right is established in many 
parks in many parts of the country—not 
Royal Parks, but parks created by the 
beneficence of individuals, or by public 
subscription. In almost all these parks 
they make it a condition—I know they 
make it a condition in most of them —that 
they shall not be open for two purposes— 
namely, purposes either of political or reli- 
gious discussions. The reason is obvious, 
These are two topics on which men’s minds 
are easily excited, and on which contrary 
opinions may be brought to bear in an 
adverse manner. If you opened the parks 
for the discussion of one set of opinions, 
you must open them for that of the other 
set of opinions, If therefore the Royal 
Parks were opened for either of these pur- 
poses of religious or political discussions 
the injurious consequences would be so 
great that not only do I hope, but I firmly 
believe, that the House will support the 
Government in maintaining the distinction 
as a reasonable distinction to be observed. 
The hon. Member said he wanted to know 
whether any number of persons had not a 
right to enter the Park. I concede that to 
be so. But when the hon. Member goes 
on to ask whether they have not a right to 
put shoulder to shoulder, to stand near 
each other and express their opinions to 
each other in a somewhat loud voice, I say 
that the answer to the question must de- 
pend upon circumstances. The real fact, 
and the only question which arises is, not 
whether any number of persons may enter 
the Park, or whether any number of per- 
sons may even be walking together, but 
whether any number of persons may hold 
a public meeting, doing that which is not 
permitted to be done. He imagines that 
either the Government or myself must have 
some doubt as to the rights of the Crown, 
since we have announced our intention to 
bring in a Bill on the subject. 1 do not 
bring in that Bill because we have the 
slightest doubt of the rights of the Crown, 
but because those rights are in our opinion 
undoubted. The mode of exercising those 
rights, however, so as to prevent the 
infraction of the law, or of the right 
which is conceded, to the persons enter- 
ing the Park, is not so easy of enforce- 
ment. The real truth is that since every 
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one has permission to enter the parks, the 
holding of public meetings, instead of being 
a criminal offence, is an act of trespass ; 
and that in dealing with a trespass it is 
found difficult, indeed impossible, to act 
immediately when large bodies are collected 
together. It is easy to enforce the law, 
and it has often been enforced when small 
bodies of men have tried to enter upon 
religious diseussions, When preachers go 
into the Park for this purpose you can stop 
them and hand them out. If they resist, 
you ean deal with them for a breach of the 
peace. But another state of circumstances 
now arises. This being the ease, the ques- 
tion is whether the Government, after all 
that has occurred, were not justified in 
warning those who announced their inten- 
tion of holding this meeting in the Park 
for political diseussion that they ought not 
to hold it, beeause such meetings were not 
allowed to be held. That was a warning, 
I should have thought, which the members 
of the Reform League might have cheer- 
fully and honourably acted upon. They 


knew perfectly well, because an intimation 
was given to them last year by the Govern- 
ment, that if they simply wished to have a 
meeting for the discussion of the question 
of Reform in the open air, in order to avoid 
the expense of an indoor meeting, Prim- 


rose Hill was open to them for that pur- 
pose. You cannot, therefore, say that it 


was for the purpose of preventing them. 


from having a meeting that we took the 
course we did. It was simply to maintain 
the right which cannot be maintained for 
the benefit of the public unless the autho- 
rities do their utmost to maintain that right, 
and unless in endeavouring to maintain 
that right they are supported by Parlia- 
ment and the country, The question then 
arises supposing these gentlemen to insist 
on going to the Park, upon whom will fall 
the responsibility of any breach of the 
peace which may arise ? 
their warning, and I think they might even 
now be advised to take it. No provocation 
will come from the Government so as to 
lead to that which is to be deprecated by 
everybody—the chance of a disturbance or 
breach of the peace. If they go, as I 
understand they intend to go, though in a 
somewhat altered manner from that origin- 
ally announced—if they go into the Park 
as other people go into the Park, the gates 
will nut beclosed. They will be admitted ; 
but I do hope that when that is done, they 
will not insist on holding their meeting. I 


do hope they will pay such respect to the| i 


Mr. Walpole 
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|law of the land as to desist from what 
they must know is contrary to law. They 
| have had every opportunity offered them of 
| trying the legal right. Not only have they 
declined to accept that offer, but the Pre- 
sident of the Reform League himself has 
said within the last six weeks that the legal 
right, he admitted, was with the Govern- 
ment. Sir, if this had been only an an- 
nouncement of a meeting to be held in the 
Park, it would not have beeome the Go- 
vernment, in maintaining the rights of the 
public—for all the people have a right to 
the enjoyment of the parks—to have stood 
neutral. But that is not all. I do not 
wish to say anything to aggravate or in- 
crease the difficulties of the present state 
of things. But I should imperfectly dis- 
charge my duty if 1 did not point out that 
not only was the meeting announced to be 
held, but language was used for the pur- 
pose of defying the Government and the 
authorities, which no Government could 
submit to with due regard to the interests 
of the country. I hope that language has 
now been withdrawn; I hope still more 
that it will not be repeated. In concluding 
the few observations I have addressed to 
the House, pointing out the reasons why 
Her Majesty’s Government have felt it 
their duty to take the course they have 
done, I cannot but add this further entreaty 
to those who may be cunnected with the 
Reform League. One of the vice-pre- 
sidents (Mr. Thomas Hughes) has already 
said that he has tried, and will try io pre- 
vent this meeting, though he held himself 
responsible for what oecurred while he re- 
mained Vice President. I hope that others 
will join their voices with his in trying to 
persuade the League not to do that which 
is contrary to the law. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
prevent them from having the fullest and 
fairest discussion on the great subject of 
the day, provided the place where it is 
held is not a place set apart for other pur- 
poses. The rights of the people to the 
enjoyment of the parks are recognised by 
the Crown, but those places will never, I 
hope, be permitted to become arenas of 
political or religious agitations. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish to 
meet, without a moment’s delay, so far asl 
am concerned, the invitation which has 
been given by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole) to the Members of this 
House for an expression of opinion with 
— to the meeting proposed to be held 
in Hyde Park on Monday. I will state at 
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the commencement of the few remarks I 
have to make that I draw, in my own 
mind, and I desire to make intelligible to 
the House, a broad distinction between 
assuming responsibility on the part of this 
House for any step the Executive Govern- 
ment may take in the exercise of their 
legal powers, with reference to affirming or 
questioning the correctness of their judg- 
ment—a matter that | take to be beyond 
the duty of the [ouse—and that which, on 
the other hand, I think does lie within the 
duty of the House and of Members of the 
House—namely, respecting and supporting 
the authority of the Crown and of the 
Ministers in the administration of the law. 
One word, in the first place, in respect to 
some remarks which have been made in 
this debate. Nothing could be less desir- 
able than that any difference of opinion 
should be manifested in this House by a 
vote on & question touching public law and 
order. Upon questions of this kind the 
space that separates the two sides of this 
Hlouse entirely disappears. There can be 
but one sentiment in any quarter of this 
House with regard to the paramount im- 
portance and sacredness of every interest 
connected with the maintenance of public 
order. In the little I have to say | shall 


endeavour to speak in a spirit conformable 


to that sentiment. Holding that senti- 
ment, I make this preliminary appeal to 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Neate) that I trust 
he will not ask us to go to a vote that must 
necessarily be misrepresented and misun- 
derstood, relying, as I think he may, upon 
that substantial union of opinion which I 
* am certain pervades all quarters of the 
House. 1 must say that if there be those 
who question either the lawfulness or the 
usefulness, in given circumstances, of great 
assemblies of people for political purposes, 
Iam not among such persons. Moreover, 
I confess it was with some surprise that I 
heard expressions of scepticism from some 
portions of the House when a speaker on 
this side stated what appears to me entirely 
beyond dispute, that assemblages of the 
people for discussion and manifestation of 
their opinion regarding the question of Re- 
form, have had an important —I will venture 
to say a vital influence and effect, in bring- 
ing that question to its present position. I 
can conceive nothing more legitimate in 
general than the principle of such meet- 
ings. Nothing less questionable than the 
propriety of their being brought into use 
on occasions of this kind where the interests 
of the people are directly concerned, and 
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where for many years a main allegation in 
the mouths of its opponents —doubtless 
a conscientious allegation—was that the 
people themselves were indifferent to it. 
Although my hon. Friend (Mr. Neate) has 
rested his argument on the merits of the 
Bill introdueed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
I am not going to rest any counter argu- 
ment on the demerits of that Bill. But I 
must say it is very natural that among 
those who are alive to the advantages and 
recommendations of that Bill the people of 
London sheuld not be found in a foremost 
rank. This is not the time to introduce 
polemical observations ; but whatever may 
be said as to the advantages contained in it 
to other parts of the country, there can be no 
question that the Bill, as regards the popu- 
lation of London, is little more than null, 
[ therefore am not prepared to concur, 
directly or indirectly, in the slightest cen- 
sure of the people of London for their 
continued desire, if they think fit to enter- 
tain that desire, to meet and express their 
views in respect to the question of Reform 
in Parliament. But, as was said by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole), that is 
subject to considerations of place. The 
Government believes itself to be in posses- 
sion of legal powers to prohibit the use of 
the parks for the purposes of political dis- 
cussion. It is a question, I admit, of very 
nice diseretion—whether upon any occa- 
sion the extreme right of the Government 
in such matters should be waived. My 
right hon. Friend, I think, on certain occa- 
sions, if my memory does not deceive me, 
has himself waived somewhat of that right. 
I confess it appears to me it might be wise 
in some circumstances that that right 
should be waived. I agree cordially with 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Neate) when he de- 
precates permanent agitation. I will not 
say there can be no greater curse to a 
country. But I will say it is a great 
public evil, commonly testifying, indeed, 
to the existence of other and greater evils, 
but yet in itself a great public evil. But 
the way to get rid of these evils is by just 
legislation. However, I am now only 
drawing attention to the difference between 
& permanent cession of a right and an 
occasional waiver under circumstances that 
would justify such an exercise of discretion 
on the partof the Government. If the right 
hon. Gentleman has upon former occasions 
waived somewhat that right, 1 admit that 
he and his Colleagues are the proper 
judges whether that right should be waived 
under present circumstances. I am not 
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sure whether I have gathered from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman with 
perfect exactness the intentions of the 
Government upon this subject. I will, 
however, state what those intentions are 
as I understand them. I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman holds himself to 
be beyond all doubt in possession of a legal 
power to prohibit and to put down meetings 
for political diseussion in the parks. I 
understand him further to say, and I think 
this very important, that if other persons 
differ from the Government in their view 
of the law, he is not opposed, but, on the 
contrary, would give every facility for try~ 
ing the legal right. Under these circum. 
stances, and inviting an appeal to the law, 
the right hon, Gentleman says to those 
who propose to hold the meeting in Hyde 
Park, ** I warn you not to attend the Park 
on Monday, the 6th of May, for the pur- 
pose of political discussion. No attempt 
will be made to close the gates of the 
Park against the entrance of any one who 
wishes to go there, but my intention is not 
to permit political diseussion in that place.”’ 
I understand that to be the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman. If 1 have not 
correctly defined that intention, perhaps 
it might be as well if he were to say so. 


Mr. WALPOLE: As this is a very 
important point, perhaps the House will 
forgive me for interrupting the right 


hon. Gentleman. The right hon, Gentle- 
man used the phrase “ prohibit and put 
down.” I believe I never uttered the 
words “put down.”” On the contrary, I 
think I explained myself by saying that 
this was a trespass only, There would 
not therefore, practically, be power to stop 
such a meeting, and for tiat reason | 
sought by Bill to obtain some further 
powers to enforce the legal right ina more 
effectual manner. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must admit that 
when I read the Proclamation, ordocument, 
or notification—eall it what you will—pub- 
lished by the right hon. Gentleman, | 
understood it to be the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to assert the legal 
right of which he thinks himself possessed 
by the agency of those who are at his 
command for that purpose. As the matter 
stands at present, | understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that his intention 
is limited to interference when any act 
takes place that involves a breach of the 

eace. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I think I never ex- 
pressed any intention as to what would be 


Mr. Gladstone 
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done in the event of the meeting being 
held. What I did say was, that the meet- 
ing being prohibited, the parties to it would 
be trespassers, and might be treated as 
trespassers. But in treating them as tres- 
passers and in handing them out of the 
Park, a breach of the peace might easily 
be committed. This would be one of the 
consequences that might arise if the meet- 
ing were held. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not doubt 
that it is owing to defective apprehension 
on my part that I feel myself to be imper- 
fectly informed by the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the course 
that he intends shall actually be taken in 
this matter. But if the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman be to treat as tres- 
passers, and therefore as persons who have 
committed a breach of the law, those who 
engage in political diseussion in the Park 
on Monday next; or I will go further, and 
say whatever may be the intention of Her 
Majesty's Government with respect to the 
administration and execution of the law, 
my most earnest advice and entreaty to 
those whom the Proclamation concerns is 
to conform themselves to the notifications 
it contains. So much at least of respect 
is due to the Government as the adminis- 
trators of the law, that it is not consistent 
with the duty of the private individual and 
loyal subject of the Queen—and I agree 
with every word that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bright) has used with regard to the 
general spirit which pervades the minds of 
the working population of London, whom 
I believe to be as jealous of the purity of 
their loyalty, as any Gentleman in this 
Hvuse—to place himself in conflict with 
those who are properly responsible for the 
execution of the law. If any persons ques- 
tion the legality of the powers assumed by 
the Government, they should carry the 
matter before the tribunals of the country, 
where the legal question would be deter- 
mined. I will only add that, as others may 
labour under the same defective apprelen- 
sions as myself with regard to the inten- 
tion of the Government on this subject, I 
hope that as far as the nature of the case 
admits their intention will be fully and 
clearly made known to those to whom the 
Proclamation has been addressed. It may 
be on my part an undue assumption of au- 
thority, to which I have no pretension, to 
utter any word of advice or recommenda- 
tion to those who propose to hold this 
meeting. But be that as it may—exposing 
myself to misconstruction on that score, 
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but trusting, as every public man in this 
country may trust, to the generons indul- 
gence of his fellow-countrymen, when in 
strictness, perhaps, he travels a little be- 
yond his province for the sake of obtaining 
a great public end—I offer to them in the 
face of the House the entreaty which I 
have just uttered. Under these cireum- 
stances, I feel confident that the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Neate) will not ask 
the House to divide upon his Motion. In 
my opinion it would be a great mistake to 
press that Motion, and to ask the House 
to express beforehand, without being fully 
acquainted with the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, its opinion as to whether the 
Government had or had not been wisely 
advised to adopt, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, # particular course. We should 
certainly have the alternative, if the divi- 
sion were to be taken, of voting that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question ; or that the business of the 
House should go forward in its ordinary 
course. However, I feel almost confident 
that we shall not be driven to this alterna- 
tive. I think I am expressing the sen- 
timents of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) himself in making this appeal to 
my hon. and learned Friend. I cannot 
agree with the observations which have 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber with regard to those who have met in 
different parts of the country for the pur- 
pose of expressing their opinions on the 
subject of Reform; neither do I share in the 
apprehensions which some people appear 
to entertain with regard to any results that 
may arise from such meetings. But the 
question before us is one of a totally dif- 
ferent description, and it is one in which 
our duty anid obligations are so clear as to 
be beyond dispute. Let us respect the 
right and liberty of meeting: let us, if we 
think fit, reserve to ourselves the right to 
question the authority assumed by the Go- 
vernment at the right time and at the 
right place ; but, in the meantime, let us 
support their authority as the administra- 
tors of the law for the sake of the law it- 
self and for the sake of the public interest. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had a petition 
to present from Charles Bradlaugh, a mem- 
ber of the Reform League, praying that 
notwithstanding the notification of the 
Home Seeretary he might be protected 
whilst taking part in the public meeting on 
Monday next. The question with respect 
to the meeting on Monday next was this, 
whether under various pretences it was the 
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purpose of the Government to restrict and 
render more difficult the exercise of the 
rights of the public. The ground now taken 
by the Government differed from that 
taken by them on a former occasion. The 
ground taken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year was that a breach of 
the peace might be apprehended. The 
present pretext was that the enjoyment of 
ordinary visitors to the Park might be in- 
terfered with. The reasons were incon- 
sistent, and it was trifling with the ques- 
tion. Personally, he did not approve of the 
proposed meeting. He could not imagine 
why these persons could not leave the 
matter to himself and to others who had 
protected the cause of Reform on a recent 
occasion, Still, the point was one upon 
which the public must be allowed them- 
selves to judge, and the House had there- 
fore no right to interfere on the ground of 
unreasonableness. Nothing could be more 
pretentious, more unsound, more fictitious, 
than the objection raised by the Proclama- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. Why 
should it not apply to reviews and other 
public celebrations ? The present discus- 
sion was not at all calcolated to allay the 
dissatisfaction which now prevailed. The 
legal question had been raised, but that had 
nothing to do with the matter. The Crown 
had many rights that it would be mad- 
ness to enforce. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in dealing with this matter, ought to 
consider the rights of the public, which 
were now in danger of being infringed. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of interfering with the rights of 
the people, would rather assist them in 
expressing their opinions. 

Lorp ELCIIO: I had not, Sir, the good 
fortune to be in the House when the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bright) made his speech, but 
can well understand that its purport was 
somewhat similar to that of speeches made 
by the hon. Member elsewhere. I heard, 
however, with great satisfaction the 
speeches of my right hon. Friends (Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Gladstone.) My right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) apologized to 
a certain extent for holding the opinions 
which he expressed ; but I cannot help re- 
garding that apology as entirely unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as I believe it to be the 
duty of every well-wisher of his country 
to assist in maintaining order and peace in 
the metropolis. I cannot, however, think 
that this question is at the present moment 
in a very satisfactory state, and I confess 
that I was unable to gather from the re- 
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marks of my right hon. Friend (Mr. | 
ithe Government ought to take on this 


Walpole) the exact position in which the 
matter at present stands. I remember 
very well the cireumstances of 1848, when 
my right hon. Friend (Sir George Grey), 
who was the Home Secretary at that time, 
must have had considerable experience in 
connection with this question. I have risen, 
therefore, for the purpose of asking him to 
favour the House with some expression of 
opinion upon this matter, with which his 
experiences and recollections of 1848 must 
have made him familiar. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I must say that I do not think 
the remarks of the noble Lord are war- 
ranted, because my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) has told the House what our 
opinions are with respect to permitting the 
people to enter Hyde Park. Upon that 
point I think we fully express the opinions 
of Her Majesty’s Government, while upon 
the legal points we never entertained the 
slightest doubt. If the question assumes 
the form of a simple trespass, then it will 
be dealt with according to the circum- 
stances, The noble Lord appears to think 
that my right hon. Friend had not been 
sufficiently explicit as to the intentions of 
Her Majesty's Government after the people 
had entered the Park. It is asked what 


the Government intend to do after the 
people shall have entered the Park. What 
course will be taken must depend on cir- 
cumstances—upon what takes place in 


the Park. It is quite impossible to say 
beforehand what we are going to do with 
respect to those who attend in the Park. 
All I ean say is that we have taken 
every precaution for the preservation of 
the peace, and for preventing any possible 
inconvenience and injury to the ground in 
consequence of any accident or disturb- 
ance which might possibly arise. Every 
precaution is taken for the preservation of 
the public peace. But with respect to our 
conduct after the people shall have entered 
the Park, I repeat that that must depend 
on what takes place. I trust that every 
thing that takes place will be of such a 
tranquil and ordinary character as to make 
it unnecessary on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take any steps. But when my 
right hon. Friend is pressed to state what 
he will do under cireumstances which have 
not at present occurred, the only answer 
which can be given is that we have taken 
precautions which we think adequate to 
preserve the peace of the metropolis. 


Sin GEORGE GREY: I can, of course, 
Lord Elcho 
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give no opinion as to the course which 


occasion. The circumstances of 1848, 
which have been referred to, and those 
of the present time, are very different, 
There is no question now as to the le. 
gality of meetings held for the diseussion of 
questions connected with Reform, and the 
only question is as to where those meet- 
ings should take place. I think, how- 
ever, that there is some obscurity remain- 
ing as to the course which the Government 
intend to take. It is not an unreasonable 
assumption that the persons who do go to 
the Park on Monday will go with the in- 
tention of holding a meeting in defiance 
of the notice which has been issued. This 
I apprehend they have no right to do, inas- 
much as the Park is a place which is only 
opened to the public subject to certain re- 
strictions imposed by the Crown in the 
interest and for the benefit of the public, 
If persons, with the view of asserting 
what they conceive to be their legal 
rights, should attempt to hold a meeting 
in the Park—though I trust they will 
not do so — I think that they should 
distinctly know beforehand what course 
the Government intend to take. I must, 
however, express my earnest hope that, 
after the discussion of thjs evening, the 
general expression of opinion as to the 
right of the Government to prohibit meet- 
ings in the parks, and the advice which 
has been so earnestly tendered by many 
Members of the House, the members of 
the League will abstain from doing that 
which must put them in the wrong. 

Captain HAYTER said, he wished to 
know whether it was the intention of the 
Government to bring up a special force of 
cavalry and infantry to prevent the people 
from going into the Park, in the event of 
there being a procession, with banners, 
with the obvious intention of holding a 
meeting in the Park. If the people were 
once allowed to enter the Park, then the 
difficulty would arise of driving them out 
again, and the utmost danger might result, 
not only to property but to person. On 
the former occasion of a meeting in Hyde 
Park an hon. Member had his house ac- 
tually entered ; several gentlemen had all 
their windows broken, and the son of a 
right hon. Gentleman on the Ministerial 
side of the House nearly lost his life. 
Therefore, he wished to know whether 
the Home Secretary meant to have a suffi- 
cient foree of military ready to prevent the 
people from entering the Park ? 
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Mr. OTWAY said, that he had already 
expressed an opinion that Hyde Park was 
not at alla suitable place for holding po- 
litical meetings, and he therefore had no 
sympathy with those who intended to hold 
a political meeting in that place. He un- 
derstood the Home Secretary to say that 
the persons whose intention was to hold a 
meeting in the Park would be allowed to 
enter. But what he wanted to know was, 
when those persons proceeded to com- 
mence a political discussion, whether the 
Government meant to take forcible means 
to eject them, or whether they would be 
allowed to continue the discussion? It 
would depend on the course adopted by the 
Government whether the whole affair passed 
off peaceably, or whetber it led to the breach 
of the peace. 

Mr. SELWYN said, that he was a 
special constable in 1848, and he was 
ready to serve again in that capacity. He 
could not concur in the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir George Grey) 
as to the great difference between the cir- 
cumstances of that time and the cireum- 
stances of the present time. If anything, 
they were more serious now. The ques- 


tion did not relate to the right of public 
meetings for political discussion, for that 


was conceded on all hands. Neither was 
it a question as to the convenience of the 
place of meeting, for, having regard to 
the situation of the residences of most of 
the persons likely to attend, and to its 
own shape and position, Primrose Hill 
would be a much more convenient place 
for the purpose of the meeting, and there 
was not the same likelihood of damage 
being inflicted upon the houses in the 
neighbourhood as was the ease in Hyde 
Park. Primrose Hill had been offered 
more than once, and there could be no 
doubt that Hyde Park had been chosen 
as the place of meeting simply for the 
purpose of intimidation. There was no 
question at all as to the point of law. 
Even the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) did 
not assert that the people had any legal 
right to meet in the parks, Every one 
had permission from the Crown to go 
into the parks at certain times and for 
certain purposes, and this permission could 
give no greater right than every one had 
to walk up and down a street in front of 
& man’s house; but if a number of people 
Were to give notice that they intended tohold 
anieeting in the street in front of a certain 
house, and were warned by the police 
against dving it, as it would interfere with 
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the proper use and enjoyment of the tho- 
roughfare by others for other purposes, 
and would therefore be unlawful ; and if, 
notwithstanding these warnings, the people 
insisted on their right to hold the meet- 
ing, it would be exactly the question which 
was raised in this case. He did not think 
it would be right for the Government to 
say in precise terms what they would do 
in case of any particular event occurring. 
He agreed with what had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—that their 
course must be guided by circumstances, 
Considering that the legal question was 
free from doubt, that the right of public 
discussion was fully conceded, and believ- 
ing that if the meeting were held as pro- 
posed it would be in direct defiance of the 
law and for the purpose of intimidation, he 
held it to be the duty of every Member of 
that House to give to the Government his 
utmost support on this question, as their 
cause was alike the cause of true liberty, 
the cause of law, and the cause of order. 
Mr. DENMAN said, that he was also 
ready to serve again as a special constable 
in defence of law and order—as he had 
under the command of his hon. and learned 
Friend in April, 1848 —if necessary. But in 
reference to the matter under discussion, he 
was of opinion that the intentions of the 
Government should be made a little clearer, 
If any of the persons who went to the Park 
on Monday should get up and commence 
an address to his fellows on some political 
subject, would he be turned out of the 
Park ? The intentions of the Government 
on that head had not yet been put before 
the House point-blank, and he thought 
that they ought to be clearly understood, 
or many of the persons attending in the 
Park, when they found that political topies 
were not allowed to be discussed, would 
complain that they had been made fools of, 
and a disturbance might arise. The Pro- 
clamation which had been issued left it 
quite doubtful whether the Government 
intended to prevent any discussion or not. 
Would persons acting in the way described 
be turned out of the Park? If that were 
properly known and understood, it would 
have the effect of preventing a great many 
people from going there. If it were not 
stated beforehand, and people went to the 
Park under the impression that they would 
not be interfered with, and then were 
turned out, they would be much more 
likely to get into a state of temper in 
whieh a disturbance was likely to hap- 
pen. If a disturbance oceurred in con- 
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sequence of any violation of the law, he 
quite agreed that the Government ought 
not now to be called upon to explain what 
they would do in that event; but he thought 
it was only right and fair that a dis 
tinct answer should be given to the ques- 
tion of whether, if Mr. Beales or Mr 
Bradlaugh attempted to get up a political 
discussion in spite of the warning of the 
Government, they would be taken into cus- 
tody by the police ? 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that he had re- 
ceived a communication from Perth, 
strongly urging him to state to the House 
that they took a deep interest in the ques- 
tion, and that they considered the proposed 
political meeting might be fairly held in 
Hyde Park on Monday next. He did not 
express any opinion upon it himself; but 
he thought it should be known that there 
was a strong feeling in the country upon 
the question, as it was considered to be one 
which affected the right of meeting in pub- 
lie places. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he could 
not let pass without observation the state- 
ment that the House was unanimous in 
denying the right of the people to hold 
meetings in the Park. For his part, he 
held that the people were distinctly in the 
right in holding their meetings, so long as 
they were peaceful and orderly meetings; 
and—however little his opinion might be 
worth—this was at least important to un- 
derstand—namely, that the people thought 
80 too— that therefore they could not be 
said to be acting with the desire to deli- 
berately defy the Government, but simply 
to exercise what they believed to be an 
undoubted right. Now, he must say that 
no ground whatever was, in his opinion, 
made out for the alleged illegality. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) from 
time to time used the phrase ‘* Royal 
Parks,” as though they were the property 
of the Crown; but then in the next sen- 
tence he would use the quite different, and 
indeed inconsistent, language — that the 
parks had been made over to the people 
fur their recreation and amusement, and 
generally for all proper and useful pur- 
poses. Now he (Mr. Taylor) must say 
that he was not surprised that amongst 
such proper and useful purposes English- 
men should think that occasional meet- 
ings for the peaceful and orderly discus- 
sion of political questions should not be 
ignored or excluded. But then it was 
said the Government are bound to keep 
the peace, and to take precautions that 
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no meeting at which violence was threat. 
ened or probable should be permitted. 
To that proposition he gave his entire 
concurrence ; but then it had no special 
reference to a meeting in the Park, or 
elsewhere. The Government were re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order, 
and it was their duty to take care that 
it was not violated in the Park or out of 
it. But then they were bound by a re- 
sponsibility to the House and to the 
country to show that they had sufficient 
grounds for interfering with the usual and 
constitutional right of meeting. In this 
ease they had no such right, because they 
could not allege, and did not allege, that 
they had any fear of a disturbance. What 
said the Proclamation of the right hon. 
Gentleman? It said, meetings for poli- 
tical discussion were not permitted. Per- 
mitted by whom ?—he should like to in- 
quire. The simple fact was that the plea 
that such meetings interfered with the 
general enjoyment of the people was a 
mere pretext, as the people very well knew; 
the real object being to prevent a mass 
meeting on Reform. The Government did 
not believe that the proceedings of the Re- 
form League would cause a disturbance. 
The only disturbance to be apprehended 
was through Government interference with 
the meeting, and hence the responsibility 
for any breach of the peace would rest 
with the Government. But it was eaid that 
now at any rate the people knew that they 
would be acting illegally, since the Procla- 
mation had been issued by the Govern- 
ment. Now he wished to point out that 
prociamations did not, happily, in this con- 
stitutional country, constitute law. He 
had the highest possible respect for the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) ; but 
he ventured to tell him that he did not 
constitute in himself all the governing 
elements in the country—he was not ex- 
actly Queen, Lords, and Commons rolled 
into one. He (Mr. Taylor) asked what 
law it was under which political meetings 
were forbidden in the Park; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman could only point to 
his own manifesto, he (Mr. Taylor) re- 
spectfully denied its validity. It was not 
very long since the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had de- 
fended in that House all-the infamous 
atrocities committed in Jamaica on the 
ground that they were done under a procla- 
mation of martial law. Now he had not 
yet heard that such doctrines were to 
be applied at home as well as in our colo- 
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nies ; he even thought it not impossible 
that, after the luminous charge lately de- 
livered by the Lord Chief Justice, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might not be anxious to repeat his 
dictum. But be that as it might, he (Mr. 
Taylor) was prepared to take the responsibi- 
lity, whether as a vice-president or in any 
other capacity, of declaring his conviction 
that the Reform League was correct in be- 
lieving that in calling a meeting in Hyde 
Park they were not acting illegally, and in 
throwing the full responsibility of any 
disturbance that might ensue upon the 
fovlish interference of the Government. He 
thought the Government should not now 
be pressed as to the exact course they in- 
tended to pursue on Monday. They had 
already stated that they did not propose to 
prevent the people entering the Park, and 
that they should not interfere unless a 
breach of the peace should occur ; and he, 
for one, had no fear that any such misfor- 
tune would occur, except through the 
forcible intervention of the police, of which, 
after the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he had no apprehension. 

Sir JOUN PAKINGTON: I rise to 
reply to the inquiries recently put to the 
Government lest it should be thought that 
we are deficient in courtesy. I had hoped 
that what was stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a short time since would 
have been sufficient. It has been said 
most distinctly that as long as persons, 
whom I will not more particularly define, 
walk into the Park in a peaceful and well- 
conducted manner, no attempt shall be 
made to prevent their entrance. I trust 
that, after what has been said upon both 
sides of this House, this ill-advised inten- 
tion on the part of the Reform League will 
be abandoned. But if, in spite of what 
has been said here, and in defiance of the 
notification that has been issued by the 
Home Secretary, the intention of the 
League is still maintained, the Government 
will act at its discretion. But, inasmuch 
as we have reason to believe that steps 
have already been taken with a view to 
evade any arrangements the Government 
may have made, we do not think it our 
duty publicly to state here the course we 
should take under circumstances which we 
cannot foresee. We have taken and shall 
take abundant precautions to protect the 
public peace, and I hope those precautions 
will be successful in preventing unpleasant 
consequences. 

Mr. LOWE: The right hon. Baronet 
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has stated that the Government cannot, 
consistently with their duty, tell us what 
they can do under circumstances they 
cannot foresee ; and nothing can be more 
reasonable. But what we want to know 
is what will they do under circumstances 
which they can foresee, because they have 
been announced in the form of a pro- 
gramme of proceedings. We are told 
that a number of persons intend to go to 
Hyde Park. That is a perfectly legal pro- 
ceeding. But they intend when they go 
there to hold a meeting. 1 gather from 
the Seeretary of State (Mr. Walpole) that 
that is not in itself an illegal proceeding. 
[4 Member of the Government was under- 
stood to dissent from this.| I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say, in sub- 
stance, that the Crown gives a licence to 
its subjects to go to the Park; but that 
licence is revocable, and that it would be 
the pleasure of the Crown, as announced 
in the notice which has been given, if 
the persons meeting in the Park on Mon- 
day evening proceed to hold a public meet- 
ing on the subject of Reform, to revoke 
the’ licence, and that those forming the 
meeting would thus be made trespassers. 
Now, the question I want answered is 
this. As the Government knows it is the 
distinct intention of certain persons to hold 


a public meeting on Reform in the Park, 
and as they have announced that such per- 
sons will become trespassers by so dving, 
I want to know what course the Govern- 
ment will take with regard to those persons 
when they act as they say they will? It 
is useless for the Government to say they 


do not foresee this event. They do fore- 
see it. The Home Secretary has certainly 
foreseen it. He has told us exactly what 
is anticipated, and he has said something 
about handing them out of the Park. Is 
that to be done, or is nothing to be done ? 
The members of the Reform League have 
clearly stated what they mean to do, un- 
less they change their minds, If the Go- 
vernment wishes to prevent a great cala- 
mity, it will do its duty and announce what 
it will do in the event of the Reform 
League carrying out its programme. [ 
ask the Government to declare its inten- 
tions in this respect. It appears to me 
that the Government, in not answering 
the questions put to it, incurs a heavy 
responsibility. If the people are led to 
suppose that they can hold this intended 
meeting with impunity, subsequent inter- 
ference would produce a sense of wrong. 


The people will think they have not been 
38 
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fairly dealt with. This, I think, is a fear- 
ful responsibility for a Government to 
assume. I make these observations in no 
hostile spirit. I put these questions simply 
in the cause of order. I do not ask you 
what measures you will take to suppress a 
riot. A riot is like a battle ; events must 
be met as they arise. But while nothing 
has been done to rouse hot passions, it is 
of the last importance that you should tell 
us what you will do when the meeting has 
begun. Do you mean to dissolve the 
meeting and turn the people out of the 
Park ? If they resist, do you mean to 
have recourse to force, and will you treat 
those who resist as criminals? Unless the 
Government announce what the people will 
have to expect if this meeting is held, the 
Government, in case of disturbance arising, 
will be charged with having caused a very 
great calamity. 

Mr. NEATE said, that in deference to 
the wishes of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), he desired, with the per- 
mission of the House, to withdraw his 
Motion. 


. 


TRELAND—THE FENIAN PRISONERS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, he objected to 


the withdrawal in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to the Home Secretary to reply to 
the following Question, which he had put 
on the Notice Paper—namely, Whether 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department has been called 
to certain statements which lately eppeared 
in the public newspapers in reference to 
alleged harsh and'cruel treatment of pri- 
soners undergoing penal servitude for po- 
litical offences ; and, if so, whether he has 
made any inquiry with respect to them, 
and taken any steps or given any instruc- 
tions in consequence ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: My answer to the 
Question put by the hon. Member will at 
the same time answer to the wish he him- 
self expressed when putting the Question 
—namely, that he hoped the statements to 
which he referred would be found devoid 
of foundation. As soon as I received notice 
of the hon. Member’s Question, I directed 
inquiries to be made, and the result has 
been a Report upon the subject. I will not 
trouble the House by reading the length- 
eved statements which I hold in my hand, 
but merely the short answer to the allega- 
tions which have been made. It had been 
atated that Lynch died of the treatment 
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which he received in gaol. The fact 
is that he died of consumption of long 
standing. Luby and Keane were said to 
have suffered from dysentery caused by 
gruel which was given to them. The 
fact is not so. To the assertion that 
the prisoners were all stripped naked and 
kept one hour waiting for the doctor at 
Portland, the answer is, ‘‘ This is false.’’ 
These papers enter into the circumstances 
of a variety of cases. One man was said 
to have broken two of his fingers. That 
is untrue. [Mr. Macuire: What about 
Roantree ?] Roantree was said to have 
been suffering from a painful disease, and 
to have been kept at work till he was pro- 
nounced incurable. This is not true. 
O'Donovan Rossa is said to have under- 
gone constant punishment. This was his 
own fault, for he seems to have been con- 
stantly rebelling against the laws of the 
prison. The allegations that the cells are 
damp and that the convicts were forced to 
work in the rain and were kept in their 
wet shirts are reported to be untrue. I 
wish to remark that I am giving merely a 
summary of the answers which are con- 
tained in the Reports. I am perfeetly will- 
ing to put the Reports themselves into the 
hands of the hon. Member, and before I 
came down to the House! said that if there 


was any case in which, having read the 
papers, he was not satisfied, it was my wish 
that the hon. Gentleman should, by commu- 
nieation with Colonel Henderson, have the 
fullest opportunity of prosecuting further 


inquiries. As to the general question 
about prisoners undergoing penal servi- 
tude as Fenians being treated differently 
from those placed in penal servitude for 
other crimes, that is a very grave question 
to be discussed and decided, independently 
of present considerations. I do not offer 
any opinion upon that question at the pre- 
sent moment. It is a fair subject for dis- 
cussion. But this is evident that there 
would be great difficulty in drawing a dis- 
tinction between different classes of offen- 
ders condemned to similar punishments, and 
treating them in different modes. The 
hon. Member said the Fenian prisoners 
were classed with common felons and mur- 
derers. That is not correct; the Fenian 
prisoners, instead of being classed with 
such offenders, were kept apart. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: You have not said any- 
thing about Kickham and the ‘‘ monster 
of iniquity.” 

Mr. WALPOLE: The statement was 
that Kickham was associated at Woking 
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with a monster in human form. 
answer is that it was not so. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that the subject, 
because it was an Irish one, was treated 
with an amount of levity which would not 
be tolerated if the complaint proceeded 
from an English Member of irregularities 
in English prisons, The statement made 
by the Home Secretary was anything but 
satisfactory. In reply to allegations such 
as had been put forward, the fullest details 
instead of short answers ought to have 
been given. The statement as to the 
water-closets and several others were not 
denied. As regarded Lynch, said to have 
died of consumption of long standing, 
nothing was so likely to accelerate the 
fatal effects of consumption as depriving 
the invalid of his flannels, The answer of 
the Secretary of State and the reception 
given to this Motion showed that the House 
did not care what the opinion of Irish 
Gentlemen might be on this subject. A 
solemn silence would be preserved if com- 
plaints of eruelties in prisons were pre- 
ferred with regard either to England or to 
Naples. 

Lorpv NAAS: I think the remarks 
made by the hon. Member who has just 
sat down upon the reply of my right hon. 
Friend are very unjust. My right hon. 
Friend said he was quite prepared to place 
all these documents at the disposal of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Maguire), that the hon. 
Member might have an opportunity of 
verifying by theae Reports the correct- 
ness and incorrectness of the statements 
made by him ; and that it would be for 
the hon. Member, after perusal of those 
documents, in case he considered that 
course desirable, to say whether or not 
there was anything that he still thought 
it necessary to bring under the notice of 
the House. These documents are state- 
ments of great length, involving the most 
minute details, and it would be perfectly 
impossible for my right hon. Friend, 
within the ordinary limits of a speech, to 
go into all the questions to which they 
refer. If the hon. Member, having read 
these papers over, thinks that the prison 
officers have bebaved in a cruel and un- 
necessarily harsh manner, it will be for 
him to bring those points in their conduct 
under the notice of my right hon. Friend, 
and if he fails to receive from my right 
hon. Friend that satisfactory answer which 
he thinks his inquiries deserve, he still 
has this House to appeal to. I can 
assure the hon, Gentleman that the last 
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thing any Member of the present Go- 
vernment would sanction would be any un- 
necessarily harsh treatment of prisoners. 
The larger question, whether political pri- 
soners ought to be treated in a different 
way from ordinary criminals, is one that 
cannot be decided now. There are argu- 
ments in favour of such a course, and there 
are, I think, stronger arguments against 
it. It would certainly have the effect of 
throwing upon the Executive Government 
the invidious duty of determining under 
what class of treatment particular crimi- 
nals were to fall. Still, as I have said, 
the subject is a legitimate one for dis- 
eussion. I believe that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork will now make inquiries 
—and after what has passed to-night he 
is bound to make inquiries— and if he 
will examine carefully into these reports 
he will find, I think, that a great number of 
the statements which he has put forward 
have been grossly exaggerated. For those 
which he may find to be substantiated he 
will have no difficulty in obtaining a 
remedy. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would appeal 
to the indulgence of the House to grant 
him a hearing. He had not made the 
statement on his own authority. He had 
given his authority, and had inquired from 
the Government as to the accuracy or non- 
accuracy of the facts put forward. The 
challenge thrown-out by the noble Lord 
he was willing to accept, but only in this 
sense :—If the Government gave him au- 
thority to examine the prisoners them- 
selves, [** Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: It does not appear to 
me that this is a matter of such immediate 
urgency that the hon. Member should ask 
to put on one side the ordinary rules of 
the House. At the same time, and with 
the permission of the House, there would 
probably be no objection to his offering 
any remarks that may be necessary to 
clear up any point of mement; but for 
him to enter into a general statement 
would be irregular. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that if he got per- 
mission to make a fair and not an ex parte 
investigation, he was willing to do so. If 
allowed to examine both sides in the pri- 
sons, he would devote a week to the pur- 
pose ; otherwise he must decline. 

Mr. BRADY said, he thought the pro- 
posal just made a very reasonable one. 
The truth could not, he believed, be elicited 
if the reference were merely to be to the 
gaol authoritiesy because they would not 
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be expected to criminate themselves. He 
should be glad, in conjunction with his 
hon. Friends the Members for Cork and 
Tralee, to form a trio to examine into the 
subject if the noble Lord would give them 
the necessary authority. With respect to 
the man who was alleged to have died of 
consumption, if he had consumption no 
better way could be devised of accelerating 
his death than to take his flannels from 
him. The physician should have inter- 
fered to prevent that proceeding. There 
could be no doubt but that taking away 
the man’s flannels had hastened his death. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sir J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, he 
rose to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that lier Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to cause such inquiry to be insti- 
tuted as may lead to the better distinction between 
Contagious Diseases and such as are termed In- 
fectious, so as to obviate, as far as possible, the 
loss, alarm, and injustice consequent on the theory 
of the infectious nature of certain Diseases when 
unsupported by demonstration.” 

He had risen at a late hour of the night 
for a discussion of the subject and under 
circumstances of great discouragement. 
There was a certain amount of surplusage 
in his Motion, because no restriction could 
be enforced which did not involve loss, 
alarm, and injustice, unless it was founded 
**on demonstration.”” Therefore those 
words had better be left out. They had 
heard a good deal of strong language in 
the course of the evening; but he might 
say, without exaggeration, that this was a 
question of the utmost importance. The 
theory of the conveyance of disorders by 
some mysterious agency from one person 
to another in our state of society must, he 
thought, be regarded as one of the most 
important matters which could engage 
their attention. It affected people in every 
position in life, every association, and 
meeting of persons in any capacity, whe- 
ther at home or abroad. It might be 
viewed in its bearing not only on persons 
who were at liberty, but on a class of per- 
sons whose case had been under discussion 
that evening — namely, those who were 
placed in confinement. Nothing could be 
more shocking than that persons should be 
locked up in gaols under the idea that they 
might be subject to the influence of infee- 
tious disorders. It was alse of great import- 
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ance to our young and rising colonies, where 
the example set by the mother country 
would have great influence. In illustra. 
tion of the evils endured by this class of 
persons, he might refer to a tale written 
by a French author, called the Leper of 
Aosta, which, he doubted not, was familiar 
to all that heard him. A poor leper and 
his sister were shut up in a tower and 
condemned to a miserable life of seclusion 
on account of their fearful malady. Their 
only companion was a little cur dog, and 
the sister having died the brother was left 
alone with the pet dog, which, however, 
the authorities ordered to be destroyed, in 
order to prevent the infection from being 
carried elsewhere; and the wretched man 
at last committed suicide to relieve himself 
from an insupportable existence. That tale 
was founded so much upon fact that it 
might be said to be almost a true re- 
presentation of the state of things at 
the present time. The infectious nature 
of leprosy was believed in in many parts 
of India, where great cruelties were in- 
flicted in connection with the precautions 
adopted in regard to those who suffered 
from that malady. He avowed himself a 
disbeliever in infection, and in specifies 
prescribed and recommended to protect 
persons supposed to be especially exposed 
to it. Precautions that were recommended 
were too complicated or costly for general 
adoption by those upon whom they were 
urged. What was the use of urging that 
no water should be drunk that had not 
been boiled if people were destitute of 
the means of boiling it. There were 
outbreaks of cholera at Southampton, 
and of scarlet fever at Aldershot Camp, 
and elsewhere, but medical men, trained 
nurses, and others in immediate con- 
tact with patients escaped the commu- 
nication of the disease. If medical men 
carried infection to their own children, 
the patients of medical men were ex- 
posed to danger quite as much as the 
members of their own families, He had 
with him a paper containing the Report of 
two gentlemen who had been sent over to 
Rassia by this country, at an expense of 
£396, to inquire into the infectious nature 
of a certain disorder. Though they re- 
ported that the disorder in question was not 
infectious, the Report went on to say that 
it would be desirable if persons coming 
from abroad with dangerous communicable 
diseases would so dispose themselves in 
lodging and seclusion as not to endanger 
the health of the community. This would 
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be very well if persons knew what those 
dangerous communicable diseases were. 
What he desired was that a small com- 
mission should be formed, consisting of 
two persons—one the most eminent che- 
mist that Europe could afford for love or 
money, and an eminent lawyer to sift the 
evidence. He had put a number of ques- 
tions on this subject to various Govern- 
ments. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that [er Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to cause such inquiry to be instituted as 
may lead to the better distinction between Con- 
tagious Diseases and such as are termed In- 
feetious, so as to obviate, as far as possible, the 
loss, alarm, and injustice consequent on the theory 
of the infectious nature of certain Diseases when 
unsupported by demonstration,’”—(Sir Jervoise 
Clarke Jervoise,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU regretted 
that the question of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Clarke Jervoise) had been so ambiguous, 
that he had not been able to divine to what 
If he had known this he would 


it pointed, 
have taken care to have informed himself 


more fully upon it. He confessed his 
ignorance of the circumstances of the out- 
break of leprosy at Aosta, the infection 
of which (according to the hon. Baronet) 
had been carried by a little dog. A 
Commissioner had been sent to Russia to 
inquire into ‘ the black disease,” and this 
gentleman reported that the disease was 
not infectious, so that it did come un- 
der the Motion of the hon. Member. It 
was true that in the other House Earl 
Granville had said that it was so, and that 
& great many persons had died from it ; 
but this was a mistake, Earl Granville 
seems to have had in his mind another 
disease which also existed in Russia, and 
which was highly infectious. This disease 
broke out among cattle, but was com- 
municated to human beings; and accord- 
ing to the last Report to the Russian Go- 
vernment, upwards of 90,000 cattle were 
killed by it during the year and 3,000 
men. As to the cattle plague, this was 
not the time for a eattle plague debate, 
the proper occasion for which would arise 
in a very short time when a Bill would be 
introduced on the subject. He was sorry 
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to say, however, that there had been re- 
cently a fresh outbreak of cattle plague in 
London, The existence of the disease 
here had been suspected for some time,” 
owing to the secret removal of cattle in 
large numbers from some dairies. At last 
it was ascertained that the disease existed 
in one dairy at Limehouse where there were 
thirty-nine cows, which all had the disease 
and all of which were killed. This hap- 
pened in the preceding week, and he 
trusted that the slaughter of these cattle 
had prevented the further spread of the 
disease. With regard to contagious and 
infectious diseases ; the two terms were 
treated pretty much as convertible ; but 
infection was the larger term, denoting, in 
fact, the genus, while contagion indicated 
the species. In medical writings infection 
denoted the communication of disease, 
Infectious diseases were firstly those which 
were communicated from man to man ; and 
secondly, those which were communicated 
by some fermentible or zymotice poison 
generated in the air, or at least external 
to man; such as malaria. The former 
species was denoted by the term “ con- 
tagious diseases.” And these are of 
two kinds, either immediate or communi- 
cated by the touch; or mediate, that is 
communicable by the breath or presence of 
a person, such as whooping cough and 
measles. Yellow fever was not contagious, 
though it was infectious, What possible 
harm, therefore, was there in Dr. Seaton’s 
visit to the ship at the Motherbank? The 
disease was communicable by the air and 
not by contact with persons. Perhaps the 
hon. Member would say, «* Why, then, im- 
pose any quarantine ?’’ The answer was 
that it was not a medical but a com- 
mercial quarantine; it was imposed not 
through fear of the spread of yellow fever 
among persons in England, but in order 
that our ships and merchandise should not 
be subjected on arrival to quarantine 
abroad, and occasioned the loss which 
delay would entail. The modes and con- 
ditions of the propagation of preventible 
diseases were pretty well known by this 
time. There might be some few special 
diseases upon which additional knowledge 
was required. But surely the Health 
Office, in which there were two or three 
medical men of great scientific attainments 
and experience, afforded a better means of 
investigation than that proposed by the 
hon. Member—a Commission composed of 
a chemist and a lawyer. He did not 
know what would be the business of the 
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lawyer, except, he supposed, to impose the 
interminable restrictions of thé law upon 
dhe spread of disease. But the hon. 
Gentleman would see that with men who 
had spent all their lives in the investiga- 
tion of the subject, and with all the ap- 
pliances which were necessary at their 
command, the Privy Council were much 
more likely to arrive at sound conclusions 
and make valuable discoveries than the 
Commission which the hon. Baronet re- 
commended. The hon. Baronet had 
alluded to the cholera. He was happy to 
say that upon this important subject most 
careful and accurate investigations had 
been carried on during the last year, the 
results had been tabulated, and in a few 
days a voluminous Report would appear, 
which, he trusted, would be satisfactory to 
the hon. Baronet. There were other 


points to which the hon. Baronet had 
called attention; but as he had considerable 
difficulty in hearing the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks, he trusted that would be eufficient 
excuse if he desisted from pursuing the 
subject further. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he rose to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Grants voted to promote Elemen- 
tary Education be administered in strict 
conformity with the principles and regula- 
tions of the Revised Code, as approved by 
Parliament ; with reference to Section 
22 of the Revised Code, whether the num- 
ber of scholars now considered adequate 
to maintain a school is greater or less than 
the number, thirty, for whom School 
Plans have been provided by the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education; whether 
families interested in a proposed school 
will be allowed to decide for themselves the 
suitability of the religious denomination 
under which it is founded ; and whether, 
in the event of a denominational school 
not being acceptable to all the families lo- 
cally interested, its suitability will be de- 
termined by reference to the majority who 
can, or to the minority who cannot maintain 
it? He said, that in 1803 the number of 
scholars was not much more than 500,000, 
or about 57 in the 1,000 of the whole 
population. At present the number was 
supposed to be 2,500,000, or about 130 in 
the 1,000. The progress that had been 
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made was therefore highly gratifying. The 
National Society, which had been in exist- 
ence for half acentury, had done a great 
deal ; the number of children in its schools 
at present amounting to about 1.160.000, 
The British and Foreign School Society 
had also taken a very active and success- 
ful part. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
the Roman Catholics had also exerted 
themselves with great effect in promoting 
education. Much, likewise, had been done 
by the Education Department of the Privy 
Council which, constituted thirty years 
since, had been intrusted by the State with 
the distribution of funds for the object. 
The Education Department, indeed, had not 
only distributed the funds, but had ap- 
plied themselves to the improvement of 
education. The result of their labours 
was that at the present moment the Go- 
vernment Inspectors examined about 12,000 
schools containing about 1,262,000 scho- 
lars. After all that had been done, how- 
ever, there was said to be about 500,000 
children still in want of education, If we 
looked at the state of our prisons and re- 
formatories, and judged by the evidence of 
our criminal statistics, we must admit that 
even though the deficiency be not so great 
as it had been represented, much still re- 
mained to be done. If education had not 
been carried as far as it ought, then we 
must look with regret upon any proceed- 
ings which might have the effect of stay- 
ing its course. It would be found from 
the Returns issued by the Education De- 
partment that, having acted with great 
success up to 1859, the extreme point of 
the contributions made by the Committee 
of Council to the building of schools was 
then reached. Having given as much as 
£154,000 in building grants, they had 
year by year diminished those grants, un- 
til in 1865 they reached the comparatively 
low sum of £19,000, though the demand 
for education had not relaxed. We were 
bound to look for the cause of this remark- 
able falling off that we might see whether 
it could not be remedied. In order to 
judge fairly of the matter it was neces- 
sary to consider what had been done in 
both Houses of Parliament upon the sub- 
ject. When the Educational Board was 
first constituted many very eminent friends 
of education were anxious to take the 
whole work out of the hands of deno- 
minational agents, and to make the sys- 
tem entirely secular. But the opinion of 
the House and the country was against 
such a proceeding, and the result was that 
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year by year grants were made by Par- 
liament for the purposes of education 
on what was designated the denomina- 
tional system. This system was based 
upon the fundamental principle that edu- 
cation must comprise as one of its es- 
sential elements a certain amount of reli- 
gious instruction. While, however, the 
State undertook to distribute amongst the 
various educational agencies the amount 
of money annually voted by Parliament, 
it left to the religious managers of schools 
the whole control of those schools and the 
responsibility of including in the educa- 
tion they gave that element of religious 
instruction stipulated for by the Legisla- 
ture. If they looked through the papers 
presented to Parliament from time to time 
upon the subject of education, they would 
find an explanation of the falling off 
in the Government grants. In 1859 
an attempt was made to economize the 
national expenditure. This was, of course, 
desirable; but he must express his re- 
gret that the subject of education had 
been selected for the purpose of exercising 
that economy. For, while we had been 
saving hundreds from school grants, we 
had, perhaps, been expending thousands in 
the repression of crime, and in the es- 
tablishment of reformatories. The fol- 
lowing was the mode in which the school 
grants were economized. Parishes com- 
prising populations of something less than 
a thousand applied for a grant, usually 
through the clergy, and they were required 
to make a religious census of their people, 
or, in other words, to do what in that 
House had, on another occasion, been stig- 
matized as * ticketing.” The taking of 
a religious census in any shape had 
been refused by Parliament. Therefore, 
when the Education Department im- 
posed on the promoters of schools such 
an office, they took a course unwarranted 
by any authority from that House. But 
it was not merely the demand for a reli- 
gious census, but the method of carrying 
out that demand which was reprehensible. 
In some cases it amounted to this—that 
where the school promoters were not able 
to distinguish between Churchmen and 
Dissenters they were told to draw the 
line of church attendance and to class all 
who did not go to Church as Dissenters. 
Therefore, the dissolute, the intemperate, 
and the idle, the very persons who most 
wanted education, were to be set down as 
Dissenters, and thus children were to be 
denied the education they required. If 
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different denominations simultaneously ap- 
plied for school grants the Department 
required them to reconcile their diffe- 
rences, and to unite in establishing one 
schoul before they would make a build- 
ing grant ; but everyone acquainted with 
the religious differences which existed 
in this country must be aware that they 
were not matters of caprice, but were ge- 
nerally the growth of habit or the result of 
honest conviction, and as such ought to 
be respected by Parliament and by the 
Committee of Council. Managers of the 
larger proportion of Chureh schools in the 
rural parishes were necessarily the clergy, 
whose liberality in the cause of education, 
far exceeding as it did that of the laity, 
was worthy of all praise. The education 
of the rural population rested mainly with 
them, and it was upon them that the Con- 
science Clause was sought to be enforced. 
The real effect of that clause was to give 
to-any parent disapproving the doctrines 
of the Church a legal right to withdraw 
his child from all religious instruction 
and insist on his receiving a -purely 
secular education. He believed that the 
practice of coupling grauts with such a 
stipulation was contrary to the inten- 
tion and feeling of the House, It was 
irreconcilable with the present denomina- 
tional system. If it were enforced the 
consequence would be that the clergy 
would be disabled from extending as 
they desired the education of the labour- 
ing class. He could find nothing in the 
Revised Code to warrant any of these 
obstructions, and he wished to know whe- 
ther the operations of the Department 
were to be guided by that Code or by some 
by-law which existed behind the scenes, 
and which was not subject to the control 
of Parliament. He desired such an ex- 
tension of that Code as would adopt the 
principle of payment for results without 
insisting on the employment of certificated 
teachers, In touching on that point he 
could not help regretting that a gentleman 
conspicuous for his talents and for his zeal 
in the cause of education—he referred to 
Mr. Walter—was not now a Member of 
the House, since he would have taken a 
lively interest in a discussion on this sub- 
ject. He had carefully considered the ob- 
jections which were offered to the proposal 
of paying for results, and they had failed 
to convince him that it was not the na- 
tural expansion of the present system. 
He admitted that the object of the Depart- 
ment was not merely to extend, but im- 
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prove education. Surely, however, pay- 
ment for results was one of the most cer- 
tain means of determining which system 
was the more successful. Was it fair or 
just to say to those whom they were re- 
proaching for not educating the people, 
** Come and take one of our teachers, who 
will cost twice as much as the teachers 
you now employ?” The capitation grant 
should be given to any school in the coun- 
try that deserved it, without reference to 
the teacher by whom the results had been 
obtained. If there was a great advantage 
to the country in having certificated teach- 
ers, let there be a contribution from the 
State quoad the employment of such 
teachers. The principle of our denomina- 
tional system was that it was a religious 
system. He was convinced that in this 
country no other system could prevail. 
While as a free people we objected to 
despotic methods of education, we were 
anxious that children should early receive 
religious instruction, and should not be 
left to pick it up, or not, at a more ad- 
vanced age. To supersede the denomina- 
tional system for a system of rating would 
be a most disastrous step. It would en- 
tirely eliminate the religious element. It 
would deprive the country of the services 
of thousands of able and devoted men who 


now gave their valuable assistance, and it 
would involve the country in much greater 


expense. On ali these accounts he depre- 
cated any deviation from the present basis. 
He desired its extension and enlargement, 
being satisfied that had the Department 
acted more in accordance with the feeling 
of the English people so much educational 
destitution would not have now existed. 
He was anxious that the denominational 
system should be more faithfully adhered 
to by the Department. No misplaced eco. 
nomy should insist on the formation of a 
large school for a whole parish, when the 
feeling of the people was in favour of small 
denominational schools. It was much better 
frankly to acknowledge our religious dif- 
ferences, and to let all parties work as 
best they could in their own way than to 
try and foree them to co-operate. The 
promoters of Church schools were resolute 
in their resistance to the obnoxious clause. 
No persuasions, threats, or fines would 
ever induce them to accept it. Even if 
the annual grants were made contingent 
upon its adoption the only result would 
be that the education of the people would 
be taken out of their hands, and that 
the State would have to undertake the 
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task at a much greater expense to the 
country. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
after the very able and moderate speech of 
his hon. Friend, he thought he should 
have no difficulty in giving a satisfactory 
answer to his Questions. The first Ques- 
tion was— 

“ Whether it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Grants voted to promote 
Elementary Education be administered in strict 
conformity with the principles and regulations of 
the Revised Code, as approved by Parliament ?” 
He unhesitatingly answered in the affirma- 
tive. There was, moreover, no code of rules 
in the back-ground; no regulations of which 
Parliament was not cognizant and had 
not sanctioned. With regard to his hon, 
Friend’s second Question, it aruse from a 
misapprehension, as the School Building 
Grant had never once been refused on ac- 
count of the sparseness of the labouring 
population. A school had been built for 
as few as twenty ; another for only thirty 
children. The misapprehension arose from 
the fact that, in an early volume of the 
Minutes, the smallest plan of a school hap- 
pened to be one for thirty scholars ; and in 
a late volume the smallest plan was for 
forty-eight. But there is not, and never 
has been, a minimum limit to the size of a 
school. The hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to Section 22. The object of that section 
was to enable the Committee of Council 
to refuse another school where schools 
already existed, which were sufficient for 
the population. The House might sup- 
pose a case where a landowner possessing a 
large park with a cottage for his game- 
keeper, and another for his coachman, and 
another for his gardener, might apply for 
a grant for the children of those persons, 
Such an application would be refused un- 
der Section 22 of the Revised Code. The 
hon. Gentleman conceived that in certain 
ceases of large parishes of above 1,000 in- 
habitants, some of whom were Churchmen 
and some Dissenters, the Committee of 
Council were in the habit of telling them 
that they must sink their differences, in 
order that the Government might have 
to build only one school. That was 
a misapprehension ; such a course was 
never taken. Nor did the Government 
compel a clergyman to “ticket his parish- 
ioners ”’ or make a return of all his parish- 
ioners as either Churchmen or Dissenters. 
What they said was, ‘Tell us the pro- 
portion of Dissenters and Churecbmen.” 
Sometimes the clergyman returned the 
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number of Dissenters in his parish at one- 
ninth; while the Dissenters returned them- 
selves as one-fourth. The Committee of 
Council did not consider these two state- 
ments as necessarily contradictory and 
untrue ; because the clergyman regarded 
all who went to church as Churchmen, 
while the Dissenters regarded all who 
went to chapel as Dissenters. Throughout 
the country many persons went to Church 
in the morning, and went to hear some 
favourite preacher at the Dissenting chapel 
in the evening. Such persons would there- 
fore be counted among each congregation; 
both ministers would claim them. It was 
fair to remark, however, that such persons, 
and very many Dissenters likewise, re- 
paired to the church clergyman for mar- 
riage, baptism, and frequently also for 
burial. Such persons seemed, therefore, to 
be rather Churehmen than Dissenters. 
But the view taken by the Committee of 
Council was that ‘* Nothingarians ”’ or per- 
sons who went to no place of worship were 
always to be counted as Churchmen. The 
reason was that, as there was a National 
Church in this country, it was presumed 
that those who did not claim to belong to 
other religions and did not frequent other 
places of worship belonged to the National 
Church. He now proposed to take the 
third and fourth questions together, and he 
thought it would bein his power to remove 
a little misapprehension which existed in 
the mind of the hon. Member. If an ap- 
plication came to the Government for a 
building grant for a school, and if the parish 
happened to contain more than 900 inha- 
bitants, the Committee of Council would 
grant it; although there might be another 
application for an undenominational school 
for the same place ; because they thought 
that such a parish was large enough for two 
schools. If, however, the parish contained 
less than 900 inhabitants, the Committee of 
Council inquired in that case what propor- 
tion of Dissenters there was in the parish. 
He might be asked why they fixed upon 
900 as the limit. He answered that it 
was in order that they might not needlessly 
multiply the number of schools. But why 
should they guard against the unnecessary 
multiplication of schools? For three rea- 
sons, First, because of the injustice which 
would be involved in such an administration 
of the public funds. The Government had 
a limited sum to distribute throughout the 
country; and their object was to raise up 
schools as fast as they could, and advance 
@ sound education speedily throughout the 
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country. If, however, they set up two 
schools needlessly in one parish, they would 
not be able to build one school in some 
other parish. With a limited sum at com- 
mand, they could not be profuge in one 
locality without defrauding and stinting 
another, Another reason was that they 
had to consult the convenience of the 
parishes themselves. One schoolmaster 
could only teach 150 children, and as that 
was the proportion of children of the 
school ages in a population of 900, the 
latter was the maximum number fixed 
upon for the population of a “ single- 
school parish.”” Now, the principal ex- 
pense of a school consisted in the pay- 
ment of the schoolmaster, who received 
from £100 to £120 a year. If a parish 
of 900 inhabitants had two schools, there 
would be a double cost; and as the in- 
habitants would still give about the same 
sum in subscriptions for two schools as 
they would for one, and as the Govern- 
ment grant would be the same whether there 
were two schools or one school, the expense 
would be doubled while the income remained 
the same. The consequence would be that 
both schools would languish, become inef- 
ficient, degraded and moribund. Another 
reason was for the sake of discipline. A 
ease had just come under his knowledge 
in North Wales, where there was a Church 
school and an undenominational school in 
one parish, If a boy were unruly, and were 
checked by his master, he felt his dignity 
offended, complained to his father, and left 
that school for the other. The state of the 
schools at last became so bad that the two 
masters came together, and each entered 
into a voluntary compact not to take any 
boys from the school of the other, with- 
out a bene decessit in writing. For this 
reason it was that in the country the 
Committee of Council endeavoured not to 
build two schools within three miles, at 
least, from each other. Therefore, on 
these three grounds —first, the econo- 
mical administration of the public funds ; 
secondly, the burden upon the parish it- 
self, and the establishment of two bad 
schools, instead of one good one; and 
thirdly, on the ground of discipline—the 
Government had come to the decision to 
build only one school in parishes of less 
than 900 inhabitants, unless there were 
some special reason to the contrary. To 
return to the point from which he had di- 
gressed ;: if the parish contained fewer than 
900 inhabitants, the Committee of Council 
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many Dissenters there were in the parish. 
If the promoters replied that there were 
fewer than one-sixth, the Committee of 
Council gave them the school they asked 
for, whether it were national, church, or 
undenominational. That rule had been 
laid down by the right hon. Member for 
Calne, on the principle de minimis non 
curvat lex ; which meant, in this case, that 
the Government would not take account of 
less than one-sixth of Dissenters. 
were more than one-sixth of Dissenters, 
then it became a question whether the 
ground was clear or not—that is, whether 
a school did or did not already exist in the 
parish. If the ground was not clear, and 
there was a church school or an unde- 
nominational school for instance, then the 
Committee of Council could grant one 
school of the denomination required by 
the promoters, whether it were a church 
school ora national or other kind of school. 
If, on the contrary, the ground were clear, 
three cases might arise. In the first case 
the Dissenters might be in one corner of 
the parish, and in the contiguous corner of 
the next parish there might also be Dis- 
senters. The Committee of Council then 
gave a Church school to the part where there 
were Church inhabitants only, and one un- 
denominational school for the Dissenting 


portions of both parishes ; because the Dis- 
senters did not care for the division of pa- 


rishes. Another case that might arise was 
when the promoters said they did not choose 
to have a Conscience Clause, but would 
build a school for themselves without ask- 
ing for a building grant. Then as soon as 
the school was built they came to™ the 
Committee of Council for annual grants. 
In the third case only it was that the 
promoters were required to accept a Con- 
science Clause. The Committee of Coun- 
cil said it would be unfair to the inhabi- 
tants of the parish, a large proportion of 
which were of a different religion, if 
the distinctive tenets of the majority 
were to be thrust upon the minority. A 
building grant would therefore be refused, 
unless they consented to receive the Con- 
science Clause. The Conscience Clause 
made no difference in regard to Church 
children. They still remained under the 
stringent Minute of August 10, 1840. The 
inspector would still be bound to examine 
them in the catechism, and to report on 
the religious character and discipline of the 
school. It was only in regard to Dissenters 
that the Conscience Clause took effect. The 


effect of the Conscience Clause was to with- 
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draw the children of Dissenters from the 
class, during the period of religious teach- 
ing, if the parents especially objected to that 
teaching ; and only if a specific objection was 
made. He thought the Committee of Coun- 
cil was bound to continue the practice which 
Parliament had sanctioned, and which had 
till now remained unchallenged by any 
direct vote in the House. He had pro- 
eured a Return which he had that very day 
laid upon the table, and which would, he 
believed, be in the hands of Members in 
less than ten days. It was a Return from 
January 1, 1861, to March 31, 1867, of 
the awards of building grants. The awards 
of building grants for Chureh schools 
amounted tu 867, the awards for all other 
schools, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Presbyterian, denomina- 
tional of all kinds, and undenominational 
schools, were only eighty-seven; making 
together 954. The number of applications 
for building grants for National and Church 
of England schools in which no Conscience 
Clause had been asked for by the Com- 
mittee of Council, was 829. The number in 
which the Conscience Clause had been ac- 
cepted was sixty-eight, and the number in 
which it had been refused was thirty-seven, 
during all those years. But of those thirty- 
seven proposed schools, twelve schools had 
been built without the building grant, and 
they now received annual grants. The 
number in which the Conscience Clause 
had been insisted on, but in which no 
answer had been returned to the office, was 
only five; and of these, two were already in 
the receipt of annual grants. The hon. 
Member would therefore see that the Com- 
mittee was not very severe in the adminis- 
tration of the rule of which he bad spoken. 
He might be asked who had devised the 
Conscience Clause? It had not been de- 
vised, The Conscience Clause had been 
forced upon them by circumstances. For- 
merly their operations had been carried on in 
populous places ; they had been engaged in 
building schools in towns and in large pa- 
rishes which could maintain many schools. 
Thus they had been constructing schools for 
It was after 
these places had been supplied, in 1861, that 
they began to work in smail, poor, one-school 
parishes. They had then to consider how 
they could best act with regard to economy 
of their funds and justice to all persons. 
They endeavoured to make the public fund 
go as far as possible, in order to bring educa- 
tion into every parish, and to spread schools 
over the country. Wherever practicable, 
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they wished rather to have one school than 
two, merely on economical reasons, so that 
the sum which would build two schools in 
one parish, might adequately supply two 
parishes with one school each. Another 
principle whieh had constrained them to 
take this course was the principle of paren- 
tal authority. This principle had been 
acknowledged by the law of the land. The 
Court of Chancery directed that orphans 
should be brought up in the religion of the 
father, even although the father was no 
longer alive. The hon. Member himself, 
in a pamphlet he published in 1865, ac- 
knowledged the justice of that principle, for 
he said— 

“The parent at his will exercises the right of 
determining where his children should attend 
public worship. The rules of the National So- 
ciety do not forbid the exercise of this right. In 
the matter of education, all that Churchmen have 
a right to expect is fairplay and no favour, with 
equal liberty in the exercise of their means for 
educating the labouring classes.” 


The Committee of Council itself had been 
instituted on that very principle. The Order 


of Council appointing the Committee of | begged 


Council on Education stated that it was 
‘Her Majesty’s wish that the children and 
teachers instructed should be duly trained in the 
principles of the Christian religion, while the rights 
of conscience should be respected.” 
But in all these things much depended, 
not on the plan, but on the spirit in 
which the plan was administered. Under 
the same Code one Vice President of 
the Council might act so as to make 
the rules appear most vexatious and 
unjust; another, under the same rules, 
might gain the confidence of all parties, 
and, by fairness and moderation, call out 
that local effort which was the necessary 
initiative in the spread of education. The 
hon. Member had spoken very truly of the 
clergy. Who were the Committee's best 
allies? Why, the clergy. The existence 
of schools was mainly due to their exer. 
tions. In nine cases out of ten who was 
it that applied fora school? The clergy. 
It was the clergy who took the initiative ; 
it was the clergy who obtained local sub- 
scriptions, without which no step could be 
taken by the Committee of Council ; 
it was the clergyman who undertook 
the onerous duty of being manager and 
correspondent ; and when the school 
was built, it was the clergyman who la- 
boured to make it efficient and to keep 
the master to his duty. In the Report 
of the Duke of Neweastle’s Commission, 
vol. ii., p. 74, Mr. Fraser said that in 
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Dorset on the average a clergyman sub- 
seribed eleven times as much as an average 
farmer, six times as much as an average 
householder, and twice as much as the land- 
owners, Was it not plain that the exist- 
ence of schools over the country was mainly 
due to the exertions of clergy? And why 
should they quarrel with their best allies ? 
He was not speaking in a partizan spirit ; 
he did not take a view which was pre- 
judiced, partial, or too favourable to the 
clergy. The Commissioners, in vol. i., pp. 
76, 77, reported deliberately to the same 
effect— 

“ 169 clergymen contributed £1,782, or £10 10s, 
each ; 399 landowners, £2,127, or £5 68. each ; 
217 occupiers, £200, or 18s. 6d. each; 102 
householders, £181, or £1 15s. 6d. each; 141 
other persons, £228. The rental of the 399 land- 
owners was estimated at £650,000 a year 
The heaviness of the burden borne by the clergy 
was imperfectly indicated even by such figures as 
these. It frequently happened that the clergyman 
considered himself responsible for whatever was 
necessary to make the accounts of the school ba- 
lance. . . . He was the man who most felt the 
mischief arising from want of education. . . . He 
from his neighbours, he begged from the 
landowners ; if he failed to persuade them to take 
their fair share Of the burden, he begged from his 
friends and even from strangers, and at last sub- 
mitted, most meritoriously and most generously, 
to bear not only his own proportion of the ex- 
pense, but also that which ought to be borne by 
others.” 

If the end and object of the Committee 
of Council really was the spread of edu- 
cation, it was clear that they should take 
every advantage of the best means. They 
had not so much to press strangers into 
their service, as to gain the confidence 
and encourage the efforts of- their friends 
and allies. What would be thought of a 
general if, at the commencement of a 
campaign, he were to bicker with his 
friends and quarrel with his allies; yet 
they were waging an internecine struggle, 
which promised to be a long one, against 
ignorance, depravity, degradation, dark- 
ness, and bad citizenship. He was not 
arguing for any change in the present 
system, but he desired rather to support it ; 
and argued against any change that might 
rashly be made. Whenever they wished 
to inspire energy and secure really effective 
work they must lay hold on some popular 
impulse: and what impulse was so strong 
as religious feeling ; or call it, if you like, 
sectarian zeal? It was for this reason that 
religious feeling had been made the fly- 
wheel of the educational machine. That 


was the reason why schools were denomi- 
national. That was the reason why our 
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whole system had been made essentially 
denominational. That was why the Revised 
Code contained the rule that no schools 
(with one exception) were to be aided 
unless they were in connection with 
some religious body, Aye, and this in- 
stead of increasing sectarian feeling, really 
diminished it; for education was the best 
corrective of polemic fury and antidote to 
sectarian animosity. Education afforded 
the proper cure for narrowness and bitter- 
ness, as light always expelled darkness. 
While, on the other hand, if you stop 
education you nourish bigotry ; and if you 
forbid religious teaching you bottle up a 
bursting effervescence of acrimony. The 
opposite system had been vigorously at- 
tempted. In 1839 the opposite course 
had been tried by Lord John Russell ; 
but his undenominational plan came to 
nothing. Why? because it was unde- 
nominational. Every point upon which 
religions differed was to have been ba- 
nished from the system. Peace and 
unity were to have been procured by 
washing out all differences of hue. He 
made a silent solitude and_ called it a 
happy peace. There was but a poor re- 
siduum left—a caput mortuum of religion. 
Therefore the people of England, who pride 
themselves on being religious, would not for 
a@ moment stand it. They were up in arms 
and put it down. In 1842, another attempt 
had been made, but it also came to nonght, 
and melted away like the army of Theudas 
in the wilderness. All this time educa- 
tion lagged fearfully, A poor paltry 
£20,000 was all that was voted for educa- 
tion when there were no schools iu the 
country. Then we were the lowest of 
all nations in education; our standard of 
education was the worst. Now, on the 
contrary, we were the highest. In 1833, 
1 in every 114 of the population were 
scholars on the books of day schools; 
in 1851, it was 1 in 83; it 1858, it was 1 
in 7-7. In France it was 1 in 9 of the 
population ; in Holland it was about the 
same; while Prussia was in 1858 very 
slightly in advance of us. In 1848 
the futile attempt to establish undenomi- 
national education was given up, after a 
long controversy about the management 
clauses ; and Lord Lansdowne then allied 
the system with the religious bodies 
throughout the country. Instantly edu- 
cation began to spread; and now so 
much had it improved, that we could vie 
with any nation of Europe in our standard 
of education. Mr. Lingen was asked as 
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follows by the Education Commissioners on 
the 30th of November, 1859 :— 

“The general offer (that is, offer of aid) does 
not apply to secular schools ?”’ 

He answered— 

“No. The Bible must be taught. The school 
must either belong to one of those denominations 
which the Committee of Council has “yew 
recognised, or it must put itself under the Minute 
of the 3rd of December, 1839, which provides 
that religious instruction shall be given out of 
the Bible. A secular school professing that it 
did not give religious instruction would not be ad- 
mitted to aid; that point has been ruled several 
times over.” 


The hon. Gentleman had alluded to the 
decrease in the amount of the building 
grants from £134,000, in the year 1859, to 
£24,000 in the present year; but the 
causes of that decrease were, first, that, 
after having made grants for so many 
years the demand for school buildings was 
of course not so great as it was formerly ; 
the great bulk of the towns had been 
supplied, and the Committee of Council 
had gone far to fill the country; there was 
therefore not so great a demand; secondly, 
the amount of the grant had been reduced 
three-eighths, by the Minute of January 21, 
1860—namely, from 4s. to 2s. 6d. per 
square foot, while the building grants for 
normal schools had been altogether stopped; 
and thirdly, the operation of the Revised 
Code had created a fear in the minds of 
the managers lest they should not be able 
to maintain their schools if they built 
them. That fear, however, had now a 
little passed away, and there had conse- 
quently been a considerable increase in the 
amount of the building grants during the 
present year. One difficulty to be contended 
with was that there were no less than 
8,000 parishes, with populations under 
500, which were as yet unsupplied; and 
the Committee of Council were obliged to 
wait until application was made to them 
before they could give grants for build- 
ing schools in those localities. The Govern- 
ment, it must be remembered, had aban- 
doned the initiative in education ; their 
principle was to aid local and voluntary 
effort. The Committee of Council had 
done nothing to prevent the spread of 
schools in those places; but the larger 
and more populous places were naturally 
the first to call for schools, The Com- 
mittee of Council anxiously waited for the 
clergy or others to move in the matter. He 
trusted that they would speedily do so. The 
hon. Gentleman was anxious that the neces- 
sity for certificated teachers should be got 
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rid of, and that all payments should be 
made merely by results. But if that were 
done, they would be destroying their 
security for good education. Some learn- 
ing can be measured asa result ; but moral 
tone, discipline, religious feeling could not be 
measured and paid for. What was a certi- 
fieated teacher? One who had conducted 
himself well for two years in his training 
under our eye, and who had every year 
been visited by the Inspector. Hence the 
moral and religious character of a certifi- 
cated teacher was thoroughly well known. 
whereas that of the uncertificated teacher 
had still to be ascertained. He had en- 
deavoured to answer the Questions of the 
hon. Gentleman to the best of his ability, 
and he trusted that he had done so satis- 
factorily. There was one rule that the 
Committee of Council endeavoured to fol- 
low, and that was to discharge the duty 
which Parliament had imposed upon them 
of promoting to the very utmost the educa- 
tion of the country, of raising schools, and 
of seeing that they were efficiently main- 
tained. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that while he could not 
admit the historical accuracy of the noble 
Lord’s statement as to the negotiations 
between Church and State, he must ex- 
press his satisfaction at the able speech 
he had just made. The noble Lord 
had appealed to him to say whether 
the standard of education in this coun- 
try was not as high or higher than that 
of any other country in the world. In 
answer to that appeal, he must say that 
in the best schools assisted by Government 
the standard of education was equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other country. 
But he did not regard the average of our 
schools as equal to that of Prussia and 
some other countries. Without some such 


qualification of the denominational system 
as is given by the Conscience Clause, it 
would have been found unworkable, and 
the interference of Parliament would long 


since have been sought. It was only by 
the aid of such a clause that the system of 
Chureh schools in small parishes, erected 
partly out of public funds, could be 
defended. His complaint was that the 
osition of those who administered the 
ended grant was not defined with 
sufficient accuracy. Too much was left to 
their arbitrary judgment as to whether they 
would impose or remit the Conscience 
Clause. The Committee of Council had, 
in the course they had taken with regard 
to this clause, acted, in his opinion, upon a 
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just interpretation of the language of the 
Revised Code. He was sure that had any- 
thing like an exhaustive discussion taken 
place upon this subject. the principle of the 
Conscience Clause would have been applied 
to schools much more widely than at 
present. The noble Lord had insisted 
upon the liberality the Chureh had shown 
in @ pecuniary sense. He (Mr. Bruce) 
was equally ready to admit that in a 
majority of instances there had been a cor- 
responding liberality in a religious sense, 
with, however, some not infrequent ex- 
ceptions. Some very curious facts had inci- 
dentally come to light before the Committee 
which had sat during the last two Sessions, 
under the presidency of the Secretary for 
War (Sir John Pakington). Mr. Collins, 
a diocesan inspector for Northamptonshire, 
who had fifteen sehools under his inspee- 
tion, and who was called to give evidence 
on the value of the teachers’ certificate, 
was incidentally examined as to the Con- 
science Clause. He stated that the popu- 
lation of his parish was about 500, of whom 
100 were Dissenters, Wesleyans, and Bap- 
tists. With the full coneurrence of his 
rector, he had excluded absolutely from the 
school all the unbaptized children, who, so 
far as he knew, went to no day-school at 
all. He believed the rule in the village 
schools in his neighbourhood, in respect of 
the admission of Dissenters, was very 
much the same as in his own. Another 
gentleman, who attended from Mr. Walter's 
neighbourhood, stated that in his parish, 
with a population of 600, only forty-five 
attended the school. This was in conse- 
quence of a second school in connection 
with the British and Foreign Bible Society 
being erected on account of his refusal to 
allow the children of Dissenters to attend 
their own Sunday-school. He held in his 
hand the monthly paper of the National 
Society for March, 1867, which contained 
a letter signed ** J. B. S.,”" on the failure 
of the present Sunday-school system, its 
cause, and its remedy. In adverting to the 
failure of the catechism as an instrument 
of religious instruction, the writer (the 
Rev. Mr. Sweet) said— 


“ You may now question nine scholars out of 
ten throughout the country as to their own new 
birth, their own adoption and sanctification, their 
own relation to Christ, their own Church member- 
ship, their own part in the communion of saints, 
and their own personal interest in other branches 
of the Church, and in each other, as members of 
one body, or their own share in the common obli- 
gation of the whole Church to evangelize the 
world, without discovering that the very moderate 
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supply of dogma contained in our catechism is 
more than a dead letter as regards any practical 
influence on their affections, hopes, and habits.” 


To supply this failure of the catechism to 
impart the requisite dogmatic instruction, 
the writer proposed to teach to children, 
of whom three-fourths leave school under 
ten years of age, as follows :— 


“The nature, privileges, offices, and proper 
unity of the visible Church, or Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, must be carefully instilled ; the pro- 
per conditions and objects of her connection with 
the State, in any given country. must be explained 
and justified; the accident of such connection 
carefully distinguished from her essential attri- 
butes ; the commission, character, and power of 
her threefold ministry, and the nature of her sa- 
craments, conditions of membership, and various 
rites and holy seasons, taught and enforced ; her 
use of fixed forms of devotion, her creeds and 
synodal powers vindicated ; and the nature and 

ilt of heresy and schism plainly laid down, and 
all must be illustrated from Holy Scripture.” 


That, however, was not enough. The 
child must not only be taught dogmatic 
truth, he must be guarded against the 
danger of imbibing dogmatic error. 


“ Very closely connected with the suggestion 
of a more defensive teaching in Church schools 
is another of a kind the more perplexing to the 
conductors of town schools in proportion to its 
importance, It is that no day scholar should ever 
be allowed tc attend a Dissenting Sunday school. 
You may allow him with comparative impunity 
to attend a ‘ Protestant Dissenters’ meeting’ 
provided be accompanies his parents; though 
even this must subject the doctrinal influence of 
the week-day labours to a violent wrench and a 
most crucial trial, too probably resulting in a | 
sceptical habit of mind. But to allow him to be 
subjected to the libellous, not to say blasphemous, 
misrepresentations of the Church’s doctrine which 
most of the sects practise savours of treason to 
the child’s soul and to the Faith.” 


These being the dangers to be guarded 
against, the following rules were proposed 
for general adoption. First of all to— 


“ Allow no day scholar, on any plea, to attend 
other than your own Sunday school.” 


He said— 


“If any scholar be allowed to be absent from 
your Sunday school, and also from Divine service 
at Church, let two conditions at least be insisted 
on—namely, that his parents take him to their 
place of worship twice on the Lord’s day, and that 
he attend no Sunday school whatever beyond 
his home.” 


He then went on— 


“Let the baptism of every scholar be clearly 
ascertained, proper prayers taught for his daily 
use, and all unreality in teaching avoided. ‘Then 
teach dogmatically, illustrating rather than prov- 
ing to the child by Scripture ; basing all personal 
appeal, in the first instance, on the doctrine of 
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received, and obligation incurred in baptism 


grace 

—like St. Paul in Romans vi. and 1st Corinthians 
vi—and always pointing the scholar onwards to 
the laying on of hands and Holy Communion.” 


In order to secure to the clergy the proper 
amount of authority his suggestion was— 


“Let the parish priest be clearly supreme in 
the government, as having the prime control of 
Christ’s lambs next after the parents, and as ex- 
ercising, by their accord, parental authority in 
the school. With grateful aeceptance of lay as- 
sistance in every department of the work, and 
glad use of lay counsel in all things, let there be 
no ‘committee’ paralyzing government, and no 
divided authority perplexing the scholars, but a 
real though limited monarchy both in week-day 
and Sunday schools.” 


His summing up of the whole was as 
follows :— 


“Let no scholar fourteen years of age leave 
your school in ignorance of the nature and attri- 
butes of the visible Church, the duty and blessed- 
ness of unity in the Body, in the Faith, and in 
the Spirit (Eph. iv.), nor of the evils and guilt of 
heresy and schism ; and let the prominent errors 
of Romanists, Protestant Dissenters, and of Lati- 
tudinarians be explained to the more advanced 
scholars by the clergy themselves, or under their 
guidance.” 


It might be said that these were only the 
words of a correspondent to the paper of the 
National Society ; but the prominence given 
to a communication, which occupied ten 
out of the twenty pages of that periodical, 
showed that these views were not considered 


) extravagant and unpractical by the literary 


organ of the great Church Education So- 
ciety. Care ought therefore to be taken 
that the religious convictions of the parents 
should be properly respected, and that wher- 
ever the public money was granted, they 
should have the power of withdrawing the 
child from the religious teaching of the 
clergyman. He most cordially agreed, 
therefore, with the Report which had been 
presented by his right hon. Friend (Sir John 
Pakington), who had proposed that in all 
eases where grants were made from the 
public money the Conacience Clause should 
be thoroughly enforced. His own opinion 
was that no grant of public money ought 
to be made except upon that principle, He 
could not but express his disappointment 
that a principle of so much natural justice, 
and one about which, he might add, he 
had always met with but one opinion out 
of doors, should be opposed by a body so 
respectable, and possessing so many claims 
upon their gratitude and veneration, as the 
clergy of the Church of England, 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. FORDYCE: I rise to move the 
Resolution of which I have given notice— 

« That this House is of opinion that the County 
of Aberdeen should receive the proportional 
amount of the Grant which the owners of cattle 
slaughtered under the compulsory Orders in Coun- 
cil would have received, in accordance with the 
Privy Council Regulations, had no Cattle Assur- 
ance Association been formed within the same.” 
It will be in the recollection of the House 
that during the prevalence of the rinder- 
pest in this country, very arbitrary powers 
were given to the Privy Council. In August 
1865, the Privy Council issued an Order 
making it compulsory upon the owners of 
eattle to slaughter their animals without 
compensation. During the course of the 
present Session, a grant of £55,000 was 
made to defray the expense of the cattle 
which had been slaughtered. Upon Aber- 
deenshire sending in its claims to a share 
of this money, to the extent of £824, the 
claim was disallowed. It was not denied 
that the cattle had been slaughtered in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
Privy Council and the Order of the Go- 
vernment Inspector; but the Privy Coun- 
cil said because there was a Rinderpest 
Association in the county by which the 
farmers had been paid, therefore they could 
not make any further payment. 1 venture 
to say—and in this I shall have the support 
of all the Scotch county Members—that 
if it had not been for the existence of 
the Aberdeenshire Rinderpest Association, 
£1,000,000 would not have covered the 
amount of loss which would have been sus- 
tained. They have therefore felt it to be 
their duty to apply for this grant. They 
used their best exertions to enable the 
Government to carry out their powers, and 
they have therefore a right to share in the 
compensation which other counties have 
received, It is a fallacy to say that’ the 
farmers have been re-paid by this Assurance 
Society. For every £100 which they re- 
ceived for slaughtered cattle they had paid 
so many pounds beforehand. Therefore, it 
cannot be said that they have been re-paid. 
It may be said that if Aberdeenshire is to 
receive this compensation, other counties 
in similar circumstances must also receive 
compensation. I do not see why they 
should not all receive compensation. From 
the Return which has been laid upon the 
table of the House it appears that the total 
number of cattle slaughtered during the 
existence of the Order of the Privy Council 
was upwards of 75,000, and if we take the 
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value of these at £10 per head, and pursue 
the mode of distribution adopted by the 
Privy Council—namely, given one-half of 
the vaiue, we get at a sum of £35,000, 
which is within the sum granted this 
year for compensation. [Lord Ropert 
Montacu: The sum was £25,000.] At all 
events, the Government would not require 
any very large additional sum to meet all 
the claims, and it would be preferable to 
vote this additional sum rather than perpe- 
trate an injustice. 

Coronet SYKES, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, the question was whether a dis- 
tinction was to be made between different 
portions of the kingdom. The course pur- 
sued was to give compensation to those 
who followed a system, and to withhold it 
from those who invented it. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House is of opinion that the County of Aberdeen 
should receive the proportional amount of the 
Grant which the owners of cattle slaughtered 
under the compulsory Orders in Council would 
have received, in accordance with the Privy 
Council Regulations, had no Cattle Assurance 
Association been formed within the same,”—(Mr 
Fordyce,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that the claim made by the Aberdeen 
Association for refunding to them the 
compensation paid by them, rested upon 
two grounds. One was the general ground 
that unless the amount of compensation 
were refunded the Government would be 
offering a premium to imprudence, by com- 
pensating those who were careless and 
imprudent, and refusing compensation to 
those who had had foresight, and had pro- 
vided funds to meet the exigencies of the 
ease. The other was the special ground, 
that the Association was not a Mutual As- 
surance Association ; but was formed to 
earry out the Orders of the Privy Council 
and to stamp out the plague ; and that 
compensation had been offered merely to 
induce persons to give information when 
their animals were attacked, and induce 


them to co-operate with the society. It 
was urged that the Association was not 
formed for purposes of insurance, but 
was established simply for the purpose of 
inducing the farmers to consent willingly to 
the slaughtering of the cattle. No doubt 
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the duties of the Government inspectors 
had been much facilitated while the com- 
pulsory slaughtering Order was in force, 
by the establishment of this Association. 
And after the compulsory Order had been 
withdrawn, the Association had bought up 
diseased cattle and had killed them. But 
it should be borne in mind that this Associa. 
tion had refused to compensate those who 
were not members of that body. There 
were two instances of such a refusal. 
From this it appeared evident that the 
Association was really a Mutual As- 
surance Association. This view was sup- 
ported by the *‘ Constitution and Rules of 
the Aberdeenshire Rinderpest Association, 
August 1865.” Rule iv. is in these 
words— 


“The objects of the Association are, Ist, The 
Extermination within the county of the Cattle 
Disease, commonly known as the ‘ Rinderpest,’ 
and 2nd, The Indemnification of Sufferers by this 
Disease, to the extent and subject to the Rules 
and Conditions after mentioned, or such Rules 
and Regulations as may from time to time be 
issued by the Central Committee.” 


And Rule xii. runs thus— 


“ Sufferers by this disease who are not members 
of this Association, or members who shall infringe 
any of the preceding rules or regulations, or the 
rules, regulations, or precautions which may be is- 
sued under any Order in Council, having reference 
to the Rinderpest, or by the Central Committee, 
shall have no claim on, or right to the funds of the 
Association, but the Central Committee shall 
have power to indemnify such parties to such ex- 
tent, and in such manner as they shall deem ad- 
visable for the public good.” 


He now turned to the general ground, 
This, as the hon. Member had acknow- 
ledged, would apply equally to all counties, 
and not to that of Aberdeen alone. In 
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refund the money to the local rates and to 
the landlords? The principle now advo- 
eated by the hon. Member would lead to q 
whole host of new and unheard of claims 
upon which there could be no check, and 
the difficulties which would result from 
acting on it were sufficient to induce the 
House to pause before agreeing to the 
Motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, that he only de- 
sired that compensation should be given 
on the same scale as that which had been 
laid down in other cases. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he had been un- 
able to discover any valid argument in the 
speech of the noble Lord why Aberdeen- 
shire should be excluded from the benefits 
of the compensation fund because it had 
established an Association of its own. It 
was notorious that, among the crowd of 
schemes for the suppression of the cattle 
plague which occupied the attention of the 
House in the early part of last Session, the 
system adopted in Aberdeenshire was con- 
sidered to be the most effectual, and it was 
ultimately adopted. It had worked ex- 
cellently well in the county itself, and had 
preserved the northern districts of Scot- 
land from the plague. The only reward 
that they had received at the hands of the 
Government was a refusal io allow them 
to participate in the benefit of the money 
voted for the compensation of sufferers 
from the disease. This was really placing 
a premium upon the carelessness, idleness, 
and indifference of those who had taken 
no pains to stamp out the plague. 

Mr. READ said, he should support 
the Motion. [He admitted that his views 
were not altogether disinterested in doing 
so, for if the present proposal received the 











fact, it involved a question of the propriety | sanction of the House he should take an 
of the Order of Council of December 1866. | early opportunity of bringing forward a 
The £25,000 which had been granted by | similar one, substituting ‘‘ Norfolk ” for 
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were refused any eompensation for their 
losses. The funds voted for the purpose 
were entirely distributed among those im- 
provident or indifferent persons who had 
stood by with folded hands while the 
disease was making its greatest ravages 
throughout the kingdom. 

Sm WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX- 
WELL said, he thought that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Fordyce) had made out a 
good ease. Scotland, and, indeed, the 
country in general, owed a great deal to 
the farmers of Aberdeenshire for their 
pointing out the manner in which the 
plague might be met. But the noble Lord 
had clearly shown that the question was 
surrounded with difficulty. The hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Read) had made 
a strong claim for his county, and, doubt- 
less, others could make an equally strong 
claim for theirs. Although he should vote 
with the hon. Member, he would prefer to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. He had promised to represent 
the case of Perth to the House, It had 
happened that the lord-lieutenant of Perth 
died just as the Cattle Plague Bill was 
paseed. During the three weeks that 
elapsed before his successor was appointed, 
although the disease was rife in the dis- 
trict, the local machinery could not be set 
to work to stop it, or compensate the losers. 
All that the wry of Perth, however, 
asked, was that the county should have 
power to assess its inhabitants for the re- 
lief of the sufferers at that time. He 
hoped that the Government would not re- 
fuse so reasonable a request. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he was still of 
opinion, as he was last year, that it was un- 
advisable to meet the cattle plague by a 
public Act and rate. But he was bound to 
say that it seemed hard that those districts 
which had exhibited a disposition to help 
themselves should be permitted to suffer 
most. He hoped there would be no division, 
and that the matter would be left in the 
hands of the Government. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had been ap- 
plied to to support the cause of Aberdeen- 
shire, and had thought it an isolated case, 
The Vice President of the Council (Lord 
Robert Montagu), however, had given un- 
anewerable reasons for refusing the re- 
quest; and as the public revenue had 
already suffered far too much from the 
cattle plague, he should vote against the 
Motion. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Motion. He hoped, 
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however, that the Government would re- 
consider their decision. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


DESIGNS FOR THE NEW COURTS OF 
JUSTICE.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. LANYON said, that he desired, as 
an old member of the Royal Institute of 
Architects and as President of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, to 
make a Motion with reference to the 
advisability of adding professional men 
to the judges of designs for the new 
Law Courts. He did not wish to make 
any imputation upon the judges at pre- 
sent appointed, or offer them any slight 
in taking this course. The competing 
architects had the most implicit confi- 
dence in the judges as men of honour, 
but feared they would be wanting in tech- 
nical knowledge. If the Solicitor General 
had a great question with reference to the 
procedure of Chancery, would he bring it 
before a committee of architects? Or if a 
question of trade was to be decided on, 
would the bench of Bishops be the proper 
tribunal? He was aware that two profes- 
sional men had been appointed to advise 
the judges. That was a step in the right 
direction, but it did not go far enough. 
Those two professional gentlemen were ap- 
proved by the competing architects. They 
had every confidence in them, and it was 
desired that these two gentlemen should 
have the same power of voting in the final 
decision as the fully appointed judges had. 
It would be only fair towards the judges 
that they should be assisted in their de- 
liberations by able and competent profes- 
sional colleagues, as their decision, however 
righteous and impartial, must unavoidably 
be criticized by eleven disappointed men. 
To the public it would likewise be more 
satisfactory that the judges who were to 
decide upon this great work, one of the 
most important ever submitied to compe- 
tition, should not wholly lack the profes- 
sional element. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would re-consider the matter, and 
satisfy the reasonable desire of the com- 
peting architects. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, it is expedient that two 
professional architects should be added to the 
Committee appointed for the purpose of selecting 
a Design for the New Courts of Justice,”—{Mr. 


Lanyon,) 
— instead thereof. 
3T 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as the mouthpiece of the Society of Bri- 
tish architects he had already communicated 
to the Treasury the wishes of that body. 
The claim had been made before, and its 
justice had been admitted. What was 
urged against it was that it came too late. 
He could not see that it was too late to 
make the alteration suggested. One word 
of assent from his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Cowper) on the part of the judges, would 
free the hands of the Government, and 
materially strengthen in public and profes- 
sional estimation the tribunal of which he 
was a member. 

Mr. HUNT said, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had no wish in the matter save 
that of obtaining the best designs of com- 
petent architects. The five gentlemen, 
who, as at present arranged, were to con- 
stitute the judges, with the aid of two 
professional architects as assessors, were 
selected before the present Government 
came into office, as the result of confer- 
ences which took place in 1865. Though 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck) exerted 
himself last May to procure the addition 
to the tribunal of some professional mem- 
bers, he let the matter drop without effect- 
ing anything practical. [Mr. Bentinck : 
I beg pardon. The matter dropped in con- 
sequence of the dropping of the Reform 
Bill.] At all events, from May, 1866, till 
the present time the matter was never 
mooted, and the Government naturally 
supposed that the House acquiesced in the 
arrangement made by the late Govern- 
ment. If the gentlemen appointed as 
judges were of opinion that they would 
derive assistance from the appointment of 
additional members in the manner now 
proposed, the Government would offer 
no opposition to that course. But it was 
one which they could not sanction without 
previous communication with the gentlemen 
who had been already appointed, and had 
undertaken to act. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not press the Motion. 

Mr. COWPER said, that as one of 
the Committee of five appointed to adjudi- 
cate upon these designs, he could entertain 
no possible objection to the proposal. In 
any case, very serious and onerous duties 
must be entailed upon the judges, and as 
the competitors had declared that the ex- 
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clusion from the tribunal of professional 
opinions would not increase their confidence 
in its decisions, that declaration was en- 
titled to the utmost consideration. The 
reason why the Committee originally was 
composed exclusively of unprofessional men 
was that it was supposed they would be 
unbiased in their opinions by any of those 
predilections or prejudices which profes- 
sional training almost necessarily engen- 
dered. He thought that, under the cir- 
cumstances, no objection to the proposal 
need be anticipated from other members 
of the Committee. After what had been 
said by the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Hunt) there was no necessity for pressing 
the Motion to a division. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was glad to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cowper) had come to his senses on the 
subject since he had left office. He thought 
it highly desirable that whenever consi- 
derable sums of money were expended in 
connection with Art, the advice of profes- 
sional men should be secured. 

Mr. LANYON said, he would withdraw 
his Motion. After what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury he was quite prepared to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Government. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


SCOTLAND—REPRESENTATION OF THE 
PEOPLE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MONCREIFF said, he rose to call 
attention to the absence of information as 
to the intentions of Government relative 
to the Representation of the People in 
Scotland. When an inquiry was recently 
addressed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject, his reply was that it was desirable 
further progress should be made with the 
English Reform Bill before that for Scot- 
land was brought in. He was anxious, if 
possible, to induce the Government to alter 
the determination on that point at which 
they seemed to have arrived. He thought 
it extremely desirable that before the Eng- 
lish Bill made any further progress, the 
House should be made acquainted with the 
provisions of the Scotch measure, It was 
hardly reasonable to ask the representatives 
for Scotland to vote on the question of the 
English borough occupation franchise while 
they were kept in complete ignorance as to 
how far the principles of that franchise 
were to be applied to their own country. 
Setting aside differences of detail, the 
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general principles of a Reform Bill appli- 
cable to England must be applicable to 
Scotland also. On the three former occa- 
sions on which a measure of Reform had 
been read a second time, in 1852, 1860, 
and last year, the Bill for Scotland was 
introduced before that for England went 
into Committee. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could hardly forget that on a 
former occasion his hon. Friend the present 
Under Secretary for India (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) brought forward a Motion—which 
was debated for three nights—while the 
English Bill was in Committee, to the effect 
that its further progress should be stopped 
until the Bills for Scotland and Ireland 
were introduced. That Motion, though not 
made in form, because it could not be so in 
accordance with the rules of the House, 
was strongly supported by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he trusted he would in the 
present instance see the propriety of acting 
as far as possible in accordance with the 
views he then advanced. He was the 
more anxious that the Scotch Bill should 
be at once laid upon the table because a 
great deal of light might be reflected on 
the question of the borough franchise for 
England by the proposals it would contain. 
The peculiarity of the proposal with regard 
to compound-householders did not apply to 
Scotland, because there there was no Small 
Tenements Act, no compounding, and no- 
thing corresponding to the rates in this 
country. The rrate and other rates 
were, of course, levied there. But those 
charges were levied by separate bodies 
under separate statutes. The poor rate 
was not levied in every parish, though the 
number in which it was not was inconsider- 
able. That being so, it would be impossible 
to apply the principle bearing upon the 
case of the compound-householder to Scot- 
land. In other words, the personal payment 
of rates was in that country the universal 
rule, and in its case, therefore, household 
suffrage with payment of rates would be 
nothing less than househoid suffrage pure 
and simple. There was, it was true, a 
provision that where the value of a tene- 
ment was under £4 the proprietor should 
be liable to pay the rates, and should be 
entitled to recover the amount afterwards 
from the tenant. But with that exception 
there was nothing at all which corresponded 
with the requirements of the English law 
on the subject, That being so, he should 
like to know how the case of Scotland was 
to be met in any Reform Bill which might 
be introduced, Was there to be house- 
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hold suffrage, without any restriction, or 
was the sharp, hard line of a £4 rental to 
be drawn as defining the qualification in 
boroughs. It would be singular if a £4 
rental should be adopted in Scotland as 
the basis of the borough franchise after all 
the tremours and fears that were expressed 
last year about a £7 rental suffrage. He 
should express no opinion as to whether 
the proposal to give Scotland substantially 
household suffrage, pure and simple, was a 
sound one or not, all he meant to contend 
for was that if such a proposal was to be 
made it was time the fact should be known. 
He did not say they were going too far, 
but they might be going too fast. He 
would put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
and the House to say how long if house- 
hold suffrage, pure and simple, were granted 
to Scotland it would be possible to retain in 
England even a shred of those restrictions 
which they had been engaged in discussing 
for the past few weeks. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
give an answer to his remarks which would 
be regarded by the Scotch Members as 
satisfactory. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not at all surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman who is a dis- 
tinguished Scotch Member should feel a 
natural curiosity about the measure which 
the Government proposed to introduce with 
respect to the representation of Scotland. 
I am still less surprised that, having been 
also a distinguished Member of the late Go- 
vernment, he should take a fair and legiti- 
mate opportunity to make some criticisms 
on the past and probable future conduct of 
the Administration. As to the instance 
which he has adduced as an argument to 
prove that it is our duty to bring in a 
Scotch Reform Bill at an early period—I 
mean the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
James Fergusson), which was discussed at 
considerable length at the time, and which 
led to an important division—I can only 
say that I do not think it tells exactly in 
favour of the right hon. Gentleman’s posi- 
tion, inasmuch as the Motion was unsuc- 
cessful. That being so, and wishing al- 
ways to profit by experience, I must pro- 
test against the supposition that we, sitting 
on these Benches, are bound to adopt all 
those proposals which were unsuccessful 
while we sat on the Benches opposite. But 
nothing is more reasonable than the wish 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the House 
should be made acquainted with our inten- 
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tions in reference to the Scoteh represen- 
tation. I much regret that no inconsider- 
able delay should have taken place on the 
subject. I trust, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman will, in extenuation of that delay, 
take into account the remarkable and pe- 
culiar difficulties which the Government 
and myself—to whom this business of 
Reform has been mainly intrusted in its 
management in this House—have had to 
encounter. The difficulties connected with 
the English measure have, in the first 
place, been very considerable. It is not 
easy to launch a vessel of such magnitude 
under any circumstances, but those which 
we had to contend with were unusually ad- 
verse. We have not had the advantage 
of an able coadjutor in the person of the 
Lord Advocate. I have felt very much 
the great inconvenience arising from that 
circumstance. Several questions have been 
asked me at different times by hon. Gen- 
tlemen connected with Scotland as to the 
nature of our Bill, and if I have not ex- 
plicitly replied to them it has been only 
because I have been in daily hopes that I 
might have the opportunity of introducing 
the measure. One is often liable to mis- 
apprehension in giving answers to isolated 
points of inquiry. I hope the Bill will 
soon be in the hands of hon. Gentlemen. 
But I have no desire to avoid answering 
the questions put to me to-night by the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and, after the delay 
which has unintentionally occurred, I will 
tell him, as nearly as I can, the character 
of the measure. It is framed upon the 
model of the English Bill, as I said it 
would be when I first noticed it in this 
House. With regard to the main provi- 
sions, they are founded on the same prin- 
ciples, so far as differences in the circum- 
stances of the two countries will permit. 
With regard to the franchise, in which the 
right hon. Gentleman, by his inquiry to- 
night, is particularly interested—namely, 
the borough franchise, it is identical with 
that proposed in the English Bill. There 
is no hard and fast line. Every house- 
holder who is rated to the poor and who per- 
sonally pays his rates will possess the fran- 
chise. I deny that in the English Bill 
there are heavy restrictions, That is a 
complete misapprehension of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The conditions of the borough 
franchise in England are the being rated to 
the poor and personally paying the rates. 
These are the same conditions which we 
have introduced into the Scotch Bill. If 
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householder, that is “‘ one of the results of 
modern civilization,” on which she may 
be congratulated. The Bill which we are 
about to introduce with regard to the re- 
presentation in Scotland is, I repeat, framed 
on the same principle as the English Bill. 
The franchise for boroughs — respecting 
which the right hon. Gentleman is desirous 
of having explicit information—is identical 
with the borough franchise proposed for 
England. If this Bill passes every house- 
holder in a Scotch burgh who is rated to 
the poor, and personally pays his rate, will 
be entitled to a vote. There is another 
point on which the right hon. Gentleman 
made some observations, and I beg to 
state that on that point, as on the previous 
one relating to the franchise, Her Majesty’s 
Government will be found to have fulfilled 
their promise. It is the opinion of the 
Government that the representation of Scot- 
land is not sufficient. We believe that the 
claims of that country to increased repre- 
sentation are of a character which, on a 
general revision of this question, cannot 
be denied. We shall make a proposal on 
this subjeet which we think will be deemed 
fair —_ adequate. I trust that I have 
now answered the inquiries of the right 
hon. Gentleman with sufficient explicitness. 
If there be any point which I have omitted 
I shall be glad to be reminded of it. I 
can tell him, with great satisfaction I hope 
to him, and certainly to myself, that the 
Bill is not only drawn, but printed—that 
I have a proof copy of it in my possession, 
and that I hope to be able to introduce it 
on Thursday. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he wished to ask, 
whether the Irish Reform Bill would be 
introduced at the same time as the Scotch 
Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid we shall not be able 
to bring it in at the same time ; but we shall 
attend to the interests of Ireland. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MEETINGS IN ROYAL PARKS. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. WALPOLE moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the more effectually and 
better securing the use of certain Royal 
Parks and Gardens for the recreation and 
enjoyment of Her Majesty’s subjects. He 
said, that the object of the measure was to 
enable the law to be better enforced, not 





Scotland is not blessed with the compound- 
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to alter it excepting as to the remedy. 
The Bill provided that no meeting of a 
public character should take place or be 
held without the permission of Her Majesty 
in any of the Royal Parks within the me- 
tropolis ; and that any person convening, 
or assisting in convening, any public meet- 
ing in contravention of that Act, or any 
person joining or taking part in such a 
meeting, should be liable to be arrested 
and summarily convicted on application 
before one of the police magistrates, and on 
his conviction should be liable either to a 
penalty not exceeding £10, or to be im- 
prisoned for a term not exceeding two 
months. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
ask, whether there was any difference in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s view between 
the meeting to be held in the Park on 
Monday and the meeting held there in 
July last? If there were any such differ- 
ence, what was it? He was not speaking 


in the interests of the Reform League, for, 
if he had any voice with that body, he 
would try and put an end to the meeting. 
He was anxious to see the rather unsatis- 
factory conclusion of the previous discus- 
sion which had taken place that evening 
cleared up. 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, he had only to 
repeat that it would be the object of the 
Government to do nothing whatever which 
‘might tend to provoke a breach of the 
peace. At the same time, seeing what 
the law was and what the rights of the 
Crown were, they must take the necessary 
measures of precaution, so as to guard 
against any breach of the peace or any 
damage to life or property. With that 
object a sufficient force would be prepared 
and ready. He hoped, however, that 
seeing the conciliatory spirit in which the 
Government had acted, other parties would 
take such a course that there would be no 
probability of danger or of disturbance. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the better and more effectually securing 
the use of certain Royal Parks and Gardens for 
the enjoyment and recreation of Her Majesty’s 
Subjects, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secre- 
tary Watrots, Lord Jonn Manners, and~ Mr. 
AtroryEY GENERAL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 134.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 
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